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| R Rab dying before he had brought down his Hiſtory to the 


Period he intended, the Tranſlator has endeavoured to ſupply 
the defect, by the addition of the Reigns of King WILLIAM 
and Queen MARY, Queen AV NV, and King GEORGE I, which 
are carefully collected from the Hiſtories and Treatiſes, that from time to 
time have been publiſhed fince the Reyolution, and alſo from the Manu- 
ſcripts which have been communicated to the Continuator ; and in all af- 
fairs of importance; as well where the Authors agree as where they differ, 
thoſe accounts that appear the beſt and moſt impartial are inſerted in the 
Hiſtory, and the others thrown into the Notes; by which means the Rea- 
der will ſee the different turns given to the ſame Fact, according to the 
Principles or Party of the ſeveral Writers. Nor is it ſcrupled to copy or 
imitate any part of the ſeveral Authors when conducive to the uſefulneſs of 
the Work, or where there is no occaſion to alter or abridge. 


Tnar the ſprings and motives of action may be the more clearly diſcern- 
ed, an Introduction is prefixed, ſhowing the Riſe and Progreſs of the ſe- 
veral Parties at the time of the Revolution, in a ſhort Review of the Rei 
of Jauzs I, ChARLES I, CHARLES II, and James II, with a true ſtate 
of our Religious Differences, by which ſo many Perſons and Proceedings 
have been influenc'd (1). Moreover the ſituation of Foreign Affairs which 
very often caſts great light on Domeſtick Tranſactions, is on proper occa- 
ſions largely deſcribed. 


Ix a word, nothing is omitted to render the Work as comprehenſive and 
uſeful as poſſible, and the Continuator hopes, he has ſhewn himſelf un- 
biaſſed by Party, by a ſteady adherence to truth, which he has endeavour- 
ed to follow without diſguiſe or miſrepreſentation. Whether he has ſuc- 
ceeded in his endeavours, and really acted with the Impartiality he intend- 
ed, is left to the Publick to judge. 


ä 


— — ä 


(1) This Diſſertation, which, in the firſt | inſerted in the Context at the End of the 
Edition, was printed among the Notes, is now | Reign of King William. 
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ROYAL HIGHNESS 


WI IL. L I A 


- 


DUKE of,CUMBERLAND. 


no, 


hen 


HE following Hiſtory, collected from Au- 
thentic Memoirs, and moſt humbly Dedi- 
cated to Your ROYAL HicHNess, preſents 
to View the moſt memorable and moſt im- 
portant Scenes in the Britiſh Annals; the 
ABDICATION and REVOLUTION, the 
UNION of the two Kingdoms, and the 


TROT ESTA NT SUCCESSION; Events hardly to be equalled in 
the Records of Time! 


A 2 > aa 


þ 
N. 
7 
* 


DEDICATION. 


A Monxazcn inveſted with more Power and a larger Re- 
venue than by any bf his Predeceſſors had been ever emoyed, 
chuſes to Ahdicate his Throne rather than be obliged to govern 
by Law and reſtrained 175 introducing N and 1 


Power. 


A 2 


Ox the other Hand A Prin the Buſineſs as whoſe Life 
had been to defend the Liberties of Europe againſt the over- 


grown Power of France, being called in by the Nation for the 

preſervation of their Religion and Laws, is unexpected ly ad- 
vanced to the Throne, and, inſtead of the Anarchy and Con- 
fuſion intended by the Abdication, the Government is ſettled on 
more ſolid and laſting F oundkations. 


THE ſecret Springs of Action, in theſe and other remark- 
able Events, are clearly diſcovered in Hiſtorical Diſſertations on 


the Riſe and Progreſs of our Civil and Religious Differences, 
by which ſo many Perſons are PRs ſo many things influ- 


page. A '£ : TX # 
7 * 1 > k 7 7 
H ENCE may be ſeen he Reaſon 4 the various Conduct 


and ſeemingly inconſiſtent Behaviour at the Time of the R- 
VOLUTION « Why ſome, though they had heartily / joined 
to invite over the Prince of ORANGE, yet afterwards became 
his Oppoſers, and refuſed him for their Sovereign, though they 
had been amongſt the moſt forward to have him for their De- 
liverer : And why many others, though they had taken the Oaths 
to King WILLIAM, yet behaved in ſuch a manner, as if they 
believed their 2 due to another. | 


Tl Y I® 7 


n SE and the like Proceedings are ſhown to flow = VE. the 
abſurd Principles and Notions of Government, which after the 
Reſtoration had been efj pouſed and induſtriouſiy propagated, 
and which, in the following Reigns, | were made uſe of by Dil- 
content, FaQtion „and Diſap pointes to ten: the Di- 


viſions. 


NoTwITHSTANDING all This and the conſtant Oppoſition 
to his Meaſures, King WI LI IAN furmounted all Difficul- 


ties, 


\ 
\ 


5 10 T 10 N 


ties, ad ok or Col cd Rigs Lies 6 their true 
e 2 ch l ä . , 2 * A N 


Big how 5 ſoeyet . 8 che R Evolu- 
ION would have been very imperfe&t and precarious, if by 
the care and pains. of our DELIVERER the Succeſſion to the 
Crown had not been limited to the PROTESTANT LINE, and 
ſettled on the ILLUsTRIOUs HoUSE oF 1 the 


cu of gor Rae, Laws and Prope 


By. virtue of this Parliamentary Right, the a” and beſt 
Title to Empire, Voux ROYAL. GRANDFATHER, deſcended 
from a Daughter of Great-Britain, became poſſeſſed * of the 
Throne, and made a fteady Adherence to the Laws of our 
Conſtitution and a ſtrict Union with his Parliaments, . the grand 
Characteriſticks of his Reign, whoſe Example without any 
Deviation has been conſtantly followed by his PRESENT 
MAJESTY Your NN Father. PR: | 


e 


TR PROTESTANT Svocraon had no ſooner taken place 
but the Seeds of Rebellion, which by the revival of the old 
Notions of Government had been ſown in the Nation, ſprung 
up in the North. The Union of the two Kingdoms, one of 
the diſtinguiſhing Glories of Queen AnNe's Reign, could not 
prevent the Highlanders of Scotland, in Conjunction with ſome 
Engliſh Malecontents, from riſing in Arms, and attempting 
without the leaſt Provocation to dethrone their lawful Sove- 


reign : But they were quickly reduced, though the Spirit of 
Rebellion was far from being quelled. 


Or this we have had a late and flagrant Inſtance, when the 
Highlanders, encouraged from Abroad openly by France, and 
at Home ſecretly by the Enemies of our Conſtitution, once 
more roſe in Arms, and with a Popiſh Pretender at their 


Head penetrated, like a Torrent, into the Heart of the 
Kingdom. 


"—_ 


THEN it was *. the Eyes of all were tines towards 
YouR ROYAL Hicnness for Deliverance from the pre- 
ſent Danger, and not in vain! The Expectations of the 

Publick 


* 
7 
_— . 
be 
A 
| 
7 


* 


2 


D 10 ＋ 10% N 


Publick were arifivered; -'Terrified-ar: your Preſence; he Rebels, 
with a Rapidity exceeding that wherewith they had advanced, 
fled. back to their Country. Thither, animated by Your Ex- 


ample our Troops purfted ' them with incredible Toll, and | 


totally routed” their Army in the ever Memorable Battle of 
Culloden: A Victory by the Voice of the Publick wholly 
aſcribed! 'to your Conduct and Valour. * 


AND Now that Your Nörab Hreunew, wh the 
unanimous Conſent of the Allies, is going to Command the 


Confederate Armies againſt the common Diſturber of Europe, 
may Your Efforts be attended with greater Succeſs than even 


the Duke of MAarLBOROUGH's glorious Campains, and 
may your Victories be crowned with a General Peace that 
may repair the Defects of the Treaty of Utrecht, and ALAS 
a laſting Tn in Europe. 


THis is the hearty Prayer and ſincere Wiſh of every true 
Briton, and particularly of hum, who with the moſt profound 
Reſpect ſubſcribes himſelf, 


-_ 


We 


and? 
March 25, 1747. 8 1 R, 


Nour ROYAL HIGHNEssS's 
Moſt Humble, moſt Dutiful, 


And moſt Obedient Servant, 


N. TINDAL. 


State of 
Parties 


James I. 


mn. 
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. e b been When; the N ofthe 
REVOLUTION, in a ſhort Review of the Re of Aa I, 


eee, I Onanrss II, and JAMA s II. 7 


N, S an IntroduRtion to the fel 
blowing reign, it will be requi- 

S lite to premiſe a ſhort account 
of che Parties in England at 


and of theprinci les on which 
they were ſeverally formed. 
Without this it will be diffi- 
e td diſcover the true ſprings of action, and 
why the progreſs of 2 Revolution, in which at 
firſt all parties had readily came on a 
ſudden to be ſo x £ the true ends could 
not be fully attained, namely, the redreſs of pre- 
ſent, and prevention of future grievances, by 
lng the Conſtitution on firm and laſting foun- 


In the reign en en RE FTI 


1 


— ”” 


.and the extent of the R 


* IEE 


- & obey his 


notions of ann 

egal Power, NEN 
entertained in the nation. It was by ſome aſſerted, 
« Monarchy and lineal ſucceſſion are of Divine 
<« Inſtitution, and conſ ſacred and invio- 
« lable; The perſons as well as the authority of 
Kings are ined by God (1). The King is 
Ache ſole fountain of power, All the liberties 
«and privileges of A DIED many 
< conceſſions or ex cxgnies from the cron (3) 
The King is not Bound to his people by the 
to whom 
alone he is accountahle 3). The King's vio- 
« lations of the laws n 
« force, but ſubjects _ either activ 


or * OM ſubmit 0 


4 his will (4). 


* II ** * * th, * . 


0 

(1) In his ſpeech to his firſt Parliament, I 
James I, f of the  Engli/h Throne, ſays, 
te Which y my — 6. 6 ery lineal deſcent 
had in fulneſs o time provided for me. He often 


talked of his zndoubted, e independent Right, 
inherent in himſelf. 


(2) King James I, in one of his ſpeeches aſſerts, 
the privileges of Parliament are derived from the 
Grace and Permiſſion of his Anceſtors, and liable to be 


retrenched at the will of the Prince. Upon which the 


| Commons drew up a proteſtation, declaring; chat the 


liberties, privileges, and juriſdiftion of Parliament, are 
the undoubted Brrth-right and inheritance of the ſub- 
jets of England. This proteſtation the King, in full 


council, the Judges 5 being preſent, declared to be 


No. 1. Vor. 


rn en 
it out of the Journal- bock.  Rapin, Vol. II. p. 211, 
212. | 
) A book was with the Licence, 
7 G. Cowel in . 4. 
Eu Ga, en 
1 often declared from the pulpi eſpecial 
(4) It was t, 
4 The people have no other 
s refuge left under the moſt cruel tyranny, but 
c Prayert and Tears,” This doctrine was endeavou- 
n ipture, paſſages out of 
the © Homilies, and the ©. aa of the Primitive 
Chriſtians. , 
B Li On 


\ 


* 
9 


„ 


be fram God, a government is agrecable to his 


4 will, made known as well by nature as revela- 


tion, yet no particular form af gevemment is 
« of 2 appointment, but re on is leſt 
to ſettle that forty which appears moſt ſuitable 
to their genius, and moſt conducive to the ſole 
end of all government, the happineſs of the 


* choſen; but as the living, by one man's will 
* was ſeen to become the cauſe of all men's mi- 
<« ſery, other forms of government were intro- 


« duced; and;laws founded on reaſon, and tend- 


ing to the publick welfare, were framed 
„ comtnunities, as rules of conduct to the go- 
„ yernors, and as meaſures of obedience to the 


„ people (1). Thus in Eugland, con val with the 
< monarchy, there has always been a Conſtitution, + 
that is, a ſyſtem of laws, inſtitutions, and cuſ- 


„ toms, according to which the King is obliged 


eto govern, and the ſubject to obey (2), The 


« King, in his coronation-oath, as much ſwears 
„to the people, as the people ſwear to the King. 
« When the King acts in conformity to the laws, 
« he ought not to be reſiſted on any pretenſe ; 
but if he violates the fundamental laws of the 


: 
EY . tt __— 


\ ex. A 1 . 2 nn 
On the other Rand, it wi tiiore” generally 
maintained, Though all power thay be ſaid to 


* | naue, 
* appointed by God, bit were 


by minds a republican 


8 * 
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F f 
« realm, and endeavours to ſubvert the Cunſtitu- 
&* #0n,' he may be not only reſiſted, but even 


depoſecl. Lineal & u Re 
depo eee eee 


have no nor were ever 


firſt introduced 


* 


oy 


« by..communties,,,where.:.kingly government 


< prevailed;, to preyent;-confulion, and, ſtrife. 
And therefore the Jucceſſion may be altered and 


| transferred from one branch f a family to ano- 
6 ſociety. Monarchy,” very probably, was firſt 


< ther, or to à ne- family, When the ſupreme 
« law, the ſafety of ite people; calls fer ig (3). 
At the ſame time there were alſo ſome, who, 


far from thinking Regal Power and K 


Right of divine en. preferred in their 


of government, even to 


a limited monarchy. But theſe ſeritiments- were 


- concealed in this reign under an-external._ zeal for 
the Conflitution and privileges of the: 


people (4). 
\The-firſt ſer of principles was eſpoaſed by the 
King, the Court, and great part of the Clergy, 
and by degrees found reception in the Univerſities, 
Tuns of Court, and even among the Judges. The 
King, agreeably to his principles, in his procla- 
mations and ſpeeches, uſed language of an 
3 monarch (5), and in his conduct, carried 
e prerogative to a very great height, while his 
proceedings were ſupported by the opinions of the 
2 * Judges, 


* 
4 


| rn 1 | 
(1) It is certain, the European founded 
the Goths, Vandals, &c. as Lombardy, Burgundy, 
weden, Denmark, Hungary, Arragm, France, &c. 
were originally all limited Monarchies, and had their 
ſeveral conſtitutions or fundamental laws, by which the 
regal power was limited. Amongſt theſe limitations 
were generally the- two t articles, That, no laws, 
cotikd beads; nor any money levied, without conſent 
of the States. WET 
(2) To have a clear notion of the Egli Coniftitu- 
tion in general, a man need only conſider how the ſove- 
reign power is divided, and in what perſons the ſeveral 
branches axe veſted. The ſovereign power is compound- 
ed of theſe ſix parts. I. Legiſlative. power, or autho- 
rity to make laws. II. Executive power, which con- 
ſiſts in creating officers to execute the laws and diſ- 
— all the functions of the government, accordi 
to law. III. A power of making war and peace. IV. 
wer of raiſing money for i of the government. 
The laſt appeal in all caſes of law. The coi- 
nage or power over the Mint. Now there are. but 
three of theſe {ix parts lodged in the perſon of the 
King; namely, the executive power, the power of ma- 
king war and peace, and the coinage. of theſe 
branches of royal power, the executive (which is the 
largeſt) is ſo limited, that the King cannot employ in 
civil or military office, any man but what is qualified 
by laws of the people's making. And though the pow- 
er of war be veſted in the King, yet the Commons have 
reſerved to themſelves the power of raiſing money, 
without which no war can be waged. As for the coi- 
nage, it is rather an honourable truſt than a real power. 
But as to the Legiſlature, the greateſt branch ofſovereign 
power, it is certain no law can be enacted without the 
authority of the Commons, who have alſo the ſole 
er of levying money. The laſt „in caſes of 
— is uſually made to the Houſe of Lords. The ſo- 
vereign power —_ thus divided in England, it is eaſy 
to ſee the extent o 
the allegiance due to the King. Hence alſo may be 
perceived the happineſs of the Englijþ in preſerving 
their Antient Conſtitution, whilſt the greateſt part of 
Europe groans under abitrary power. | 
(3) By a ſtatute of the 1 3th year of Queen Elizabeth, 
it was made high-treaſon for any perſon to affirm, that 
the reigning Prince, with the authority of the Parlia- 
ment, is not able to limit and bind the Crown, and the 
deſcent and inheritance thereof. This plainly ſhows, 


the Legiſlature's opinion of hereditary right in thoſe days. 
The oppoſers of the divine 
thought it ſtrange, that King 


right of lineal ſucceſſion 
- = I. ſhould fo ſtre- 


the regal power, and the nature of 


$$ 
4 » SY 


aſſert that doctrine, fince the rate of the Strw- 


arts, aſter Robert IT, had no other title to the crown of 


Scotland, but what they derived from an a& of Parlia- 
ment, TX. r a 
line. Robert hay ing had three ſons and a daughter 
by Elizabeth Mur: * ies 
ward to one Gifford, himſelf at the ſame time ef 
Eufemia, dau ter of the Earl of 75 n 
athern, 


had lam and 2 of 
Karl of Bag Rub ames Fee to the 
of Douglaſs. t, upon the death of his wife 
Eufemia and of Gi d en marries 9 ite 
concubine, but obtains an àct of Parliament to ſettle the 
crown upon the children begotten upon her in concu- 
binate, and to exclude his legitimate children by his 
wife Eufemia. State-Trafs, Vol. I. p. 142, 143. 
Buchanan, B. IX. Murray's As of Port. | 
(4) It muſt be obſerved, that in hen Coen: 
» great numbers, on account of religion, fled be- 


fea, and were well received by the reformed ſtates 
of Germany, Switzerland, and „ and allowed 
churches for their publick When theſe exiles, 


upon Queen £/zabeth's acceſſion, returned to England, 
many brought with them not only a diſlike to the wor- 
ſhip and diſcipline of the eſtab Church, and the 
_— e religion, as they termed it, (whence 
— name * ee ſentiments of 

vernments they ved under ſo peaceably, 
— in the end, were turned, by the arbitrary — 
ceedings of the following reigns, into republican prin- 
ciples, and proved, under Charles I, the occaſion of the 
downfal of the monarchy, by preventing the breach 
between the King and Commons from being healed. 
(Ihn the proclamation for calling his fat Parlia- 
ment, he arbitrarily preſcribed as well to the electors as 
elected, and ſubjected both to. ſevere penalties, in caſe 
any return ſhould be made centrary to his Proclamation. 
See the Proclamation, Rapin, Vol. II. p. 163. And 
in a ſpeech to the Parliament expreſsly tells them, As 
« it is A to diſpute what God may do, ſo is it, 
<< ſedition in ſubjects to diſpute what a King may do 
in the height of his power.“ So poſſeſſed was the 
King (fays Burnet) of a divine right in all Kings, that 
he could not bear that even an eletive and limited 
King ſhould be called in queſtion by his ſubjects, and 
therefore would never give Prince Frederick, his ſon-in- 
law, the title of King, nor lend him any aſſiſtance for 
the ſupport of his new dignity. It was alfo uſual with 
him, from the ſame principle, to call the Dutch, rebels, 
= endeayouring to ſhake off the tyrannical yoke of 

pain, 


Thus were 4 in King James the Ff's 
the foundation, not'only. of the civil wats, 
but of all che party. diviſtons, which have ſince 
| King Charles d mounted the throne, leſſe 
- with the ſame principles of government which his 


— = Ms — 
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| ingly, in the firſt Bfreen 
— 


F 


and under 


fachir had-doinduftrioey propa 


the influence of the ſame coun 


two 


year 
ſummonedd and diffotved in dif. 


for ming to meddle with grievan- 
Ke King miniſters to account (3). 


und threatning ff (4), and ſuch 
members as had given . are impriſoned 
ned, After this, the King governs without 


bubwark of the nationà liberties,the powerofraiſing 
is not only aſſumed and y exer- 


ciſed by the crown (5), but the 225 rh 
i legal by the Jud (6), 
as obligatory to the fi es 00. 
KS | ſcience 


and pr 


- 
Ms m - 9 — 


(4) Hence the diſtinction of . State and 
fi . | 


TH 6; Charles I, in the inva- 
1 25 the 3 tides, je 


cerhed in the defence of his ow ; ns not very impr | 


bable ; for as a modern writer obſery 


had ſucked in with his milk his Father's abs princi- 
of government, to his own and the Kingdom's mi- 


rtune, He found they 
both of religion and 's 
nation, \ 


grew 
underſtood to concern him ſo near! 


ſaw ſo many men' who had not the ſame intereſt, and 
ſed 9 — on à principle of 
e — 2 
deeply and long engaged in the conteſts of gn. 
aſk Mme on e vrhether prejudices con- 
cerning men and ings, have not grown and ſtrength- 
ned with him, and tained an . influence 
over his conduct. With ſuch an habitual biaf upon 


might therefore be ſu 


conſcience, equally 


Charjes came to the Throne. B this opinion 
culties in that Prince's conduit ma be ac- 
counted for, and his publick and private character ren 
dred leſs inconſiſtent. „ 


for the King to interpoſe and 


(3) The Lord Clarendis obſerves 2 this occaſion, 2 


tion of juſtice, and lay an im 


of being priyy to the o nce, but leaves fo great a ſcan- 
dal upon th 


the himſ, 
22 


Vol. I. p. 259. Such aſperi 
rendon) had never before been uſed from the 
the Parliament. And he laments the unhappy 
L In this Parliament the King 
{though with reluctance) pave the aſſent 

ttion of Right, whereby he bound himſelf among o- 


2 


ftrongly repreſented, ag 
writers, 


aſter the diſſolution of . this Parliament, and continued 


to do ſo for twelve years together, 


| 2 the moſt ſolemn a King 


priſon, Projects for m of kinds, 
many ridiculous, many ſcandalous very Frievous, 
were ſet on foot. Supplemental Acts of 


and new and greater impoſitions laid 
For the better ſupport of theſe extraordi- 


= 
| | inquiries and 
oppoſers, the Council Table and Star-Chamber inlarge 


great ſines and 


Was 


a | of right by 
whic men valued their ſecurity, to the opprehenſion and un- 


derftanding of wiſe men, torre never more in danger of 
taken from 


being deflirazed. This parag is entir 
the Lord Clarendox's iſto — 
cannot be ſuſpected of ing any thing to the dif. 


| pallages a probable argument againſt the charge of omiſ- 


reign, 
in volumes of the republican 


i 


is kindled in the nation, that a war at laſt breaks 


ſtander- by 


that Table, that it receiv 
Act of unreaſonable reſpect, than from all the con 
could poſſibly have been offered to it. Clar, B. I. p. 69, 


74. 
(.) It cannot (ſays Lord Clarendm) be denied, 
but there was ſometimes preached at Whitehall mat- 
ter very unfit for the place, and v 


cut of the verge of their own profeſlion””. 


cc 


: 


ſcienee-by ſome.of the Clergy (1). Duringgtheſeins 
pear on the rights of the People, and the 
8 the Conſtitution by the 
difl eof Parliaments, jealouſy and di ſcontent ſpread 


1 themſelves in the nation, the Puritan party daily. 


increaſes, and all true lovers of their country 

eftly. long for an ity to-reſcue- the 
Conſtitution entire deſtuction. Perhaps this 
| nity would have bay expected in vain, 
bat it not been accidentally given by the King 
himſelf, For in the height of his power, he re- 


P pject, begun by his 


father, of in the Exh Church-diſci- 
pline into Scotland, this attempt ſuch a flame 


out between the King and his Scorif6 ſubjects, 
wherein England is no way concerned. The Ki 
tho? the occaſions of the Government were, by his 
extraordinary methods of raiſing money, amply 
ſupplied, could not long maintain an army with- 


. 


INTRODUCTION. ! 


out being forced to come to a gr | 
tion, and to apply to the Parliament, the very 
mention of winch had by a former Proclamation 
been ſtriftly farbi& (2). Accordingly a Parlia- 
ment; after a twelve years intermiſſion, is ſum- 
moned-to meet om the 14th of pril 640. The 


245 


King opens 


nation, haſtily diffolyes the Parliament (3), but 


at the fame time, the Convocation, by his ſpe- 


er; the war wi | 
by the advice of a Junto of ſeleft Counſellors, all 
jents for raiſing men and 


"_—— 


and miſchief cannot be 
State ſuſtained, 


ſubmitted to the preſſures as afſuting themſelves that x 


required to pay it by a logick that 
which he might call bitotun, they th 

in conſcience to * juſhoe, not to ſubmit to the 
impoſition. Sir Jobn Nuch, Lord Chief - Juſtice of the 


Common-Pleas, and a ſtrenuous aſſerter of Ship-money, 


being made Lord-Keeper, upon a demurrer put in to a 
N 
an order of the Lords of the Council, „* Whilſt 
<< he was Keeper, no man ſhould be ſo ſawey 
<« pute thoſe orders, but the wiſdom of that Board 
«© ſhould be always ground for him to make a 
„deere in Chancery.” Which, adds the Lord Cla- 
rendon, was fo great wy cmd Pan} of 

more prejudice from that 


ſcandalous for 
«© the perſons, who preſumed often to determine things 
Sibthorp, 
in à Sermon ſaid, The Prince is the head, and 
makes his Court and Council, it is his duty to direct 
and make laws.” Dr. Manwaring ſpoke more plain- 
ly in one of his Sermons : *The King (ſays he) is not 
bound to obſerve the laws of the Realm concerning 
«© the ſubjects rights and liberties, but his royal will and 
<< command in impoſing taxes and loans, without com- 
mon conſent in Parliament, doth oblige the ſubjects 
«© conſcience upon pain of eternal damnation.” This 


man, after having been fined and impriſoned by the 


Lords, was pardoned by the King and made a Biſhop. 
And Archbiſhop Abbot was ſuſpended, for refuſing to li- 
cenſe S:bthorp's Sermon. See Rapin, Vol. II. p. 259. 

(2) The diffolution of the third Parliament was fol- 
lowed with a declaration, that “ ſince for ſeveral ill 


ends the calling again of a Parliament was divulged, 
„ however, his 


ajeſty had ſhowed, by his frequent 
meeting his people, his love to the uſe of Parliaments, 
* = the late abuſe having, for the preſent, driven his 

Majeſty unwillingly out of that courſe, he ſhall ac- 
count it preſumption for any to preſcribe any time to 


his Majeſty for Parliaments.” Which words (ſays 


Lord Clarenaen) were generally interpreted, as if no 
more aſſemblies of that nature were to be expected, and 
that all men were prohibited, upon the penalty of cen- 


ture, fo much as to ſpeak of a Parliament. Clar. B. I. 
p. 4. 3 


that the Crown and 


„% damnation.” 


ſeized upon the ſpi- 
this diſſolution cauſed, 


to repair it, and the ſame, 


,, conſulted whether he might by pro- 
clamation the Commons, to meet together again. 
Clar. B. I. p. | 


139, 140. W 
(+) By the firt een all Pariſh-Pricfts Wire ordered 
to read in the church. one Sunday in every the 
following explanation of power. l. Phat che 


„ moſt high and facred order of Kings is. of divine 


<« Right, being the ordinance of God hitnſelf, founded 


<< in the prime laws of Nature and Revelation, by which 
© the ſupreme power over all , civil and eccle- 
<< fiaſtical is given to them. And for ſubjects to beat 
<< arms againſt their King, either offenſive or defenſive, 
6 upon any pretence whatſoever, is at leaſt to reſiſt the 
„ powers ordained of God; and hey do not 
«© invade but only reſiſt, St. Paul ſays, 2 receive 

Nasen, p. 545. This, and the 
other canons were by next Parliament condemned 
<< as contrary to the fundamental laws of the Realm, 

$ 


„the King" 1 X of the Subject, and 
<«< the rights of Parli ent. . Mem. 5. : . The 

ings of this convocation (ſays Lord Clarendon) 
drew the ſame prejudice upon the whole body of the 
Clergy, to which before only ſome few Clergymen were 
expoſed. + B. II. p. 148. It is obſervable, that the 
Judges, Finch, Littleton, &c. gave their opinion, that 
„The Convocation called by the King's writ was not 
to diſſolve but by the King's writ, notwithſtanding 
«© the diflolution of the Parliament.“ Whit, Mem. 
p. 32. 

(5) The King's moſt intimate counſellors at this 
time were, Laud, Strafford, and Cottington, by whom, 
it ſeems, he was told, that being refuſed by the Com- 
mons, he might uſe any methods to raiſe money. As- 
cordingly, (fays 7/hitleck) all the wheels of the Preroga- 
tive were ſet in motion to provide money, as Loans, 
Knighthood, Monopolies. &c. Whit. Mem. p. 33, &c. It 
is remarkable that, the firſt footſteps we have of a Ca- 
binet-Council in 4 European Government were in the 
time of Charles IX. King of France, when reſolving to 
maſſacre the Prote/tants he durſt not truſt his Council 
with it, but choſe a few men whom he called his Cab:- 
net-Council. Formerly, it ſeems, all matters where de- 
bated and reſolved in the Prity- Council, where every man 

* ſubſcribed 
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ders (1% and routing à party of Eil, become 
maſters of Newcaftle The King is quickly re- 
duced to great ſtraits, 9 to call a 
Parliament and treat with Scat. Want of 
money, aud a manifeſt averſion in the Egliſb, 
and particularly in the army to fight againſt the 
Scots, oblige the King to comply, Commiſſſo- 
ners are appointed on both ſides to treat, -firſt at 
Rippon and afterwards at London, and. a Parlia- 
ment ſummoned to ſit the 3d of November 1640. 
So univerſal was the diſlike of the principles and 
proceedings of the Court, that notwithſtanding all 
their endeavours, few of that could obtain a 
ſeat in this Parliament (2). The Counties, Cities, 
and Burroughs, were almoſt unanimousin chuſing 
State-Puritans, or (in the modern ph raſe) bigs, 
that is, men, who without believing the divine 
right of Kings, were attached to the Conſtitution 
as well in Church as State, and enemies only to 
the abuſe of power in both. Of ſuch men the 


majority of the Commons: conſiſted, whoſe ſole 
intention was to redreſs the civil and eccleſiaſtical 
Grievances, and ſeverely puniſh the authors (3). 
Had the Houſe been entirely filled with theſe 
and the fall number of the Court - party, the 
wounds in the Conſtitgtion would doubtleſs have 
been cloſed, ind the Nberties of, the people ſc- 
cured from furure invaſion, without the extirpation 
of the Monarchy, or even Epiſcopacy. But un- 


happily there were Alſo elected ſome, whoſe views | 


were carried much-farther, and who, not content 
with reforming abuſes, were for removing, foun- 
dations (4). Theſe men, more conſiderable for 
their abilities than number, concealed their in- 
tentions at firſt, by pretending to confine their de- 
ſires, with the friends of the Conſtitution, to the 


redreſs of Grievances. 


Io the Parliament, thus compoſed, the King 
in his firſt ſpeech} declares his ' reſolution 70 put 
bimſelf freely upon the aſfection of his ſubjeft, and 

| AOT% 270 heartily 
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ſubſcribed his opinion, and was anſwerable for it. This 
of the Conſtitution was broken by King Chartes I, 
— notoriouſly by King Charles II, who ſettled a 
Cabal or Cabinet-Council, 2 — all matters of conſe- 
were reſolved, und then to the Privy- 
Council to be confirmed. See Pref. tothe Hiſt. Stand- 


ing Armies. — N 
(1) As — 6a n bitloct) had his private unte, 
ſo the Agents, of Scats-Govenanters and their friends 


in London had their private meeting and counſels, with 
thoſe who were diſcontented at the preſent ement 
of affairs at Court, and Who had ſuffered by late 
proceedings; and from hence no ſmall encouragement 
and promiſe of aſſiſtance was given to the Covenanters. 
Whit. Mem. p. 33. 5 

(2) The Court (ſays M hitlact] laboured to being in 
their friends; but thoſe - who were moſt favoured at 
Court, had leaſt reſpect in the Country, and it was not 
a little ſtrange to ſee hat a ſpirit of oppoſition to the 
r Ong hen rear re actions of moſt 
of the people, ſo that very few of that party had the 
favour to be choſen members of this Parliament, i bit. 
Mem. p. 35. 5 ; 
(3) If the aſſertions of the Lord Clarendon and other 
writers on the King's ſide be impartially conſidered, it 
can hardly be doubted that the intention of much the 
greateſt part of the Commons, at the time of their aſ- 
ſembling, was not to alter the Con/titution but reform 
Abuſes. And that even the views of thoſe who were for 
alterations in Church and State, did not extend beyond 
abridging the temporal power of the Biſhops and eccle- 
ſiaftical courts, and bounding the prerogative ſo, as to 
preg any future invaſions of the rights of the ſubject. 

or — there were ſome who privately deſired the 
abolition of Epiſcopacy, and others who ſecretly wiſhed 
both that and the extirpation of the Monarchy, yet it is 
not poſſible they (eſpeciall the Republicans) ſhould en- 
tertain the leaſt hopes of ſeeing their deſires accompliſhed, 
contrary to the principles and intentions of both Houſes, 
and the general bent and genius of the nation. The 
ſubverſion therefore of the civil and eccleſiaſtical conſti- 
tution, which afterwards „was not owing to 
any ſettled deſign at the * but to certain accidents 
and conjunctures not to be foreſeen by the moſt acute 
underſtanding. The Lord Clarendon, ſpeaking of the 
temper and conſtitution of both Houſes, expreſsly ſays, 
In the Houſe of Commons were many perſons of 
<< wiſdom and gravity, who being poſſeſſed of great and 
<< plentiful fortunes, though they were undevoted enough 
<< to the Court, had all imaginable duty to the King, 
<< and affection to the Government eſtabliſhed by law 
<< or antient cuſtom 5 and without doubt, the major 
<< part of that body conſiſted of men wha had no mind to 
** break the punce of the kingdom, or to make any conſide- 
<<© rable alteration in the government of Church or State”, 
B. L. p. 184. Agreeably to this repreſentation was the 
order of the Commons of Novemb. 20. 1640, ſeventeen 


days after their firſt meeting, That none ſhould fit in 
their Houſe but ſuch as would receive the Communion ac- 
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cording 2. age of the: Church of England. As for 
the Peers, the Lord Clarendon obſerves, that when the 
bill for taking away, the votes of the Biſhops in Parlia- 
ment was brought into the Houſe, there were only two 
Lords. (Say and Brest] that appeared as enemies to the 
whole fabrick of the Church, and to deſire a diſſolution of 
the epiſcopal Government. He likewiſe deſcribes the 
principal members of the Houſe of Commons to be well- 
affected, or at leaſt not averſe to the government of the 
Church, as Pym, Hollis, Whitlock, Selden, &c ; and of 
Hamden himſelf he ſays, Moſt people believed, his 
«© diſlike was rather to ſome Churchmen, than to the 
c eccleſiaſtical government of the Church.” It ſeems 
therefore unjuſt to charge in general the members of 
this Parliament with having from the beginning, deſigns 
of ſubverting the Conſtitution, or to blame their oppo- 
ſition to the dings of the Court, ſince frequency 
Parkaments, redreſs of Grievances, and calling the 
ng's arbitrary minz/ters to account, were the ends pro- 
poſed by the major part of both Houſes, to accompliſh 
which, it was by ſome Judged neceſſary to ſet bounds 
to the Prerogative Ro diminiſh the power of the 
without the leaſt thought of deſtroying the 
Civil or Ecclefiaſtical Government. It was not (ſays 
W:lwod) a few of either Houſe, but all the great pa- 
triots that, concurred at; firſt to make inquiry into the 
22 of this reign... Sir Edward Hide (afterwards 
rd Clarendon) the Lord Digby, the Lord Falkland, 
the Lord Capel, Mr. Grim/tone, (Speaker of that Houſe 
of Commons, that brought in King Charles IT.) Mr. Hol- 
les, (ſince Lord Halles) all which ſuffered afterwards 
on the King's (le; and in general moſt of thoſe that 
took the King's part in the war, were the men that 
appeared with the greateſt zeal for the redreſs of grie- 
vances, and their intentions were certainly noble and juſt, 
and tended to the equal advantage of King and People. 
Welw, Mem. p. 43. | 
(4) It muſt be 5 the Puritans had ſometime 
been diſtingui by the names of Doctrinal-Puritans, 
and Diſciphne-Puritans. The Doctrinal. Puritans were 
conformuits to the Church of England, and well pleaſed 
with Eprſcopal government, but underſtood the articlcs 
of Fuſtification, Free-will, Predeſtination, &c. in the 
literal or  Calvini/tical ſenſe, and therefore were very 
averſe to the perſons of ſuch Biſhops, as eſpouſed and 
propagated the oppoſite or Arminian interpretation of 
the ſame points. oft of the members of the Houſe 
of Commons were, as to religion, Doctrinal Puritans. 
The Diſcipline- Puritans, equally poſſeſſed with the di- 
vine Inſtitution of Presbytery, as the rigid Churchmen 
with the divine right of e were enemies to the 
whole Hierarchy, and wiſhed for the eſtabliſhment of the 
Presbyterian Government. Of theſe there were but 
few at firſt in the Parliament, and ſtill fewer Reprbl:- 


cans, who afterwards, uader the name of Independents, 


oppoſed as well the Presbyterian as Epiſcopal Diſcipline, 
and by that mcans proved one occaſion of the Reſtora- 
tion of King Charles II. 
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heartily to concur in the redreſs of their juſt: Grie- 
vances. According to this declaration, the King 
conſents to the abolition of Ship- Money (1), Knight- 
hood-money, Monopolies, the Courts of Star- Cham- 
ber (2), and High-Commiſſion (3), thoſe great foun- 
tains of Grievances, and for: a future ſecurity of 
his governing by law, paſſes a Bill for Trienial 
Parliaments (4). He alſo, though with reluc- 
trance, ſacrifices one of his moſt intimate counlel-. 
lors the Lord Strafford, to the reſentment of the 
Commons; and as a demonſtration of the ſince- 
rity of his intentions, gives the | Commons power 
to ſit till they ſhould diſſolve themſelves. 

After receiving the thanks of both Houſes for 
theſe Acts, the King takes a journey to Scotland, 
and the pacification being - concluded, the two 
armies are ordered to be diſbanded. In Scotland 
the King, who had not long ſince attempted to 
introduce there the Exit Church-worſhip and 
diſcipline, reſolves now, if poſſible, to regain the 
affection of his countrymen, or at leaſt to keep 
them quiet, and to this end ratifies in Parliament 
all their late proceedings, and gives his conſent to 
the Acts of the Glafpow Aſſembly; by one of 
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which ** the government of the Church by Arch- 
<« biſhops and Biſhops. is declared to be againſt 
* the ward of God and propagation. of religion, 
and Epiſcopacy utterly aboliſhed” (5). 
The Grievances of both nations being thus re- 
dreſſed, and the cauſes in great meaſure removed, 
the King was in hopes he ſhould be no farther 
ſſed. But he ſoon found. he was miſtaken. 
For during his abſence in Scotland, the Leaders in 
the Houſe of Commons. had found means to in- 
fuſe into many members a belief, *that the King's 
conceſſions were no ſufficient ſecurity againſt In 
ture encroachments of the Crown, and therefore 
it was neceſſary. to obtain a farther limitation of 
the Prerogative, as well as a retrenchment of the 
Epiſcopal power, When they thought they had 
gained a majority to their opinion, upon news 
that the King Was coming from Scotland, the fa- 
mous Remoxnſtrance of the ſtate of the Kingdom 
was brought into the Houſe. and put to the vote. 
Hitherto the Commons had been unanimous in the 
reformation. of abuſes, but in this affair, after a 
long and violent debate, the Houſe was divided, 
and the Remonſtrance carried but by nine _ (6). 
| ight 
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(1) By this Act, all the proceedings in the buſineſs of 
Ship-money were — * nds and the judgments, 
enrolments, and entries upon, vacated and cancel 
led. Beſides, ſome clauſes in the ſtatute aſſert the ſub- 
ject's liberty and pro ond what was done by 
the Petition of Right, which (ſays the Lord Clarendon) 
needed an additional eſtabliſhment. | 

(2) The exorbitances (ſays Lord Clarendon) of this 
Court had' been ſuch, that there were very — — 
ſons of quality who had not ſuffered or been perp by 
the weight or fear of thoſe cenſures and judgments. For 
having extended their juriſdiction from riots, perjury, 
and the moſt notorious miſdemeanors, to an aſſerting all 
Proclamations and orders of State ; to the vindicating il- 
legal Commiſſions and grants of Monopolies, (all which 
were the chief ground-works of their late proceedings) 
no man could hope to be longer free from the inquiſi- 
tion of that Court, ' than he reſolved to ſubmit to thoſe 
and the like extraordinary courſes,” B. III. p. 284. 

(3) The High-Commiſfon Court was erected by a 
ſtatute in the firſt year of Queen Elizabeth, inſtead of a 
Juriſdiction. which had been exerciſed under the Pope's 
authority, then aboliſhed. Of late (ſays the Lord 
Clarendon) it cannot be denied, that by the great pow- 
er of ſome Biſhops at court, it had much over-flowed the 
banks which ſhould have contained W Then, it was 
grown from an ccclefiaſtical Court, for reformation of 
manners, to a Court of Revenue ; and impoſed great 
fines upon thoſe who were culpable before them ; ſome- 
times above the degree of the offence, had the juriſdic- 
tion of fining been unqueſtionable: which it was not. 
The Act for aboliſhing the High-Commiſſion repeals that 


branch of the ſtatute of the firſt of Queen Elizaberh, 


upon which this Court was founded, and then enacts, 
„% That no Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Vicars General, 
«© Chancellor, or Official, nor their Commiſſaries, or 
<« any other eccleſiaſtical officer, ſhall, by any grant, 
ec. from the King, after the firſt of Auguſt 1641, 
« award, impoſe, or inflict any pain, penalty, fine, 
«© amercement, impriſonment, or other corporal pu- 
4 niſhment, upon any of the King's ſubjects, for any 
„ contempt, miſdemeanor, crime, matter, or thing, 
4 whatſover, belonging to eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction; or 
<« ſhall, ex officio, adminiſter to any perſon, any corpo- 
« ral oath, to make any preſentment of any crime, or 
&« to confeſs or accuſe himſelf of any crime or miſde- 
© meanor, whereby he or ſhe may be liable to any pu- 
c niſhment, under the penalty of treble charges, and 
«© a hundred pound to him who ſhall demand the fame. 
© Nor ſhall any new Court be erected with like power, 
as the High-Commiſſuon had or pretended to have, but 
all ſuch Commiſſions from the King and his ſuc- 
<< ceflors, and all Acts made by vertue thereof ſhall be 


— _ — 


<< utterly void.” By this Act (as the Lord. Clarendon 
obſerves) all coercive power, and in a manner, all ec- 
cleſiaſtical juriſdiction, were taken from the ſpiritual 
Courts. B. III. p. 284. „ BE 

5 * Whitlock obſerves, that the Committee for this 
Bill took a great deal of pains in framing it, p. 39. 
There are in it many clauſes in favour of the 
ſubjects, in caſe the crown ſhould omit the ſending out 
the writs ; particularly, the giving the autho- 
* rity to aſſemble together, it the King failed to call 
them.“ However, (ſays the Lord Clarendon) fince 
it was evident that great inconveniences had befallen the 
Kingdom by the long intermiſſion of Parliaments, and 
this intermiſſion. could not have happened, if there had 
not been ſome negle& of what had been ſettled by for- 
mer laws ; therefore there was ſome colour of reaſon for 
theſe clauſes, by which the crown could in no caſe ſuffer, 
but by its own default. B. III. p. 282. This and the two 
foregoing notes plainly ſhow, the Commons in theſe,as well 
as in other Acts about the ſame time, againſt 
Monopolies, Knighthood-money, incroachments in the 
Stannery Courts, and for' the certainty of bounds of 
Foreſts, (all which had been occaſions of great 

ſions) had juſt reaſons for their proceedings, by the con- 
feſſion even of the Lord Clarendon himſelf, who ſays alſo 
n—_— Foreſts, That the people had been ſo vexed 
by the Juſtice in Eyre's ſeat, that few men could aſſure 
themſelves their eſtates and houſes might not be brought 
within the juriſdiction of ſome Foreſt, which if they were, 
it coſt them great fines. B. III. p. 286. Theſe Acts 
have been the mote fully eghiingd, as they are but juſt 
e e by Rapin, at the time of their being paſſed. 

ol. II. p. 355. 

(5s) This condeſcenſion to the Scots (ſays Lord Cla- 
rendon) gave unſpeakable encouragement to the enemies 
of the Church of England, whoſe number from thence- 
forth wonderfully encreaſed. They preſumed their work 
was more than half done, when the King himſelf de- 
clared, (as they ſaid, by his aſſent to that AR) that 
Epiſcopal Government was againſt the word of God, 
and many concluding the King would at laſt yield to 
any thing, put themſelves in company of the boldeſt 
and moſt poſitive aſkers. B. IV: p. 310. The true 
reaſon, doubtleſs, of theſe condeſcenſions to the Scots, 
was the King's knowledge how ſubſervient they had 
been to the deſigns of the Exgliſʒ Parliament, and to 
prevent their interpoſing for the future. But in this he 
was diſappointed ; for when, in the coutſe of the war, 
the Parliament was obliged to apply to them for their 
aſſiſtance, it was readily granted. 

(6) When the leading men in the Houſe of Com- 
mons (who ſuſpeted the King's ſincerity) ſaw, that 
many members, and great part of the * 


Eight days after his feturh, this Remoyſrance, 
with a petition for removing evil counſellors, and 
for his concurrence in the farther abridging the 


tem of the Clergy, was d to 
the King, after which it was printed abel 
to the people. + a 2 

From thenceforward; two: parties aroſe, as well 
in the nation as in the Houſes of Parliament. 
The one, ſatisfied with the redreſs of the Grievan- 
ces, thought the Remonſtrance needleſa, and the 
people's rights amply ſecured by the King's fin- 
cerity, and the Act for Triennial Parliaments. The 
other believed theſe fences too weak, and inſiſted 
upon ſtronger ſecurities in the abridgment of the 
royal power. | 

A to their petition, and purſuant to 
their deſign of a farther reformation, the Com- 
mons brought in a bill to take away the Biſhops 
votes in Parliament, and. to. diſable Clergymen 
from having temporal juriſdiction. As the 
Biſhops had all along promoted the principles and 
proceedings of the Court, and with great ſeverity 
to the oppoſers introduced innovations, into the 
Church, the bill was paſſed in the Lower-Houſe, 


INTRODUGTION. 


even by thoſe who were no enemies to the epiſco- 
pal order (1). But it would have found greater 
ion in the Houſe of Lords, had not the 
Biſhops unadviſedly given the Commons an o 
portunity of cauſing twelve of their bench to 
confined (2). By this means the Bill at length 
was alſo paſſed by the Peers. The royal aſſent 
would have been ſtill more difficult to obtain, 
had not the King, while the Bill was depending, 


committed the fatal error of accuſing of high- 


treaſon the Lord Kinibolton, with five Commoners, 
and going in perſon to the Houſe with a nume- 
rous retinue to demand them (3). This proceed- 
ing alarmed not only the Parliament but the whole 
Nation. The which had lately begun to 
a in the King's favour were now filled with 
Akut. and inclined to believe the 1 — 
abridging the prerogative (4). In idſt o 
the = fears, and jealouſies raiſed on this 
occaſion, the King, to his farther diſadvantage, 
retired; from the Parliament, firſt to Hampton- 
court, and from thence to Windſor. 
Mean while the leaders in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, convinced by the King's late —_— 
that 


*<- + 


ſatisfied with the redreſs of Grievances and the Trienni- 
al Af, and that the King, now in Scotland, in order to 
pacify the Covenanters, readily aſſented to whatever was 
deſired by the parliament of that Kingdom, they renewed 
their endeavouts tomakeit believed that the King would 
break through all his conceſſions, as in the cafe of the 
Petition of Right, whenever it ſhould be in his power. 
To this end it was inſinuated, the King ſtill retained 
his old principles; was under the abſolute influence of 
the Queen ʒ had redreſſed the chief Grievances with 
reluQance, and therefore the Triennzal Act would be but 
a weak barricr againſt future oppreffions, if ſtronger 
bounds were not ſet to the Prerogative. Perhaps theſe 
inſinuations might not ſo eaſily have had the deſired ef- 
ſet, had they not been ſtrengthned by ſeveral accidents 
during the King's ſtay in Scotland, as the deſign at E- 
dinburgh to murder Hamilton and Argyle, which ſome 
were perſuaded to believe was intended to reach farther 
than to thoſe Lords; but more eſpecially the Þ:þ rebel- 
lion and maſſacre, which happened in this interval, 
ſerved to increaſe the King's enemies in the Parliament 
and Nation. For (ſays Lord Clarendon) all occa- 
« ſions being taken to infinuate that this rebellion was 
« contrived and fomented by the King, or at leaſt by 
the Queen; and that the rebels declared, they had 
<« the King's authority for all they did; this calumny 
«<< made more impreſſion upon the minds of ſober and 
moderate men (who till that time had much diſ- 
<< liked the paſſionate proceedings of the Parliament) 
than could be then imagined, or can be yet believed. 
So great a prejudice was univerſally contracted againſt 
the Court, eſpecially the Queen, whoſe power and 
activity was thought too great.” (B. IV. p. 301.) 
At this juncture the ; Hee rance of the ſtate of the 
Kingdom was ordered to be prepared, wherein are deſ- 
cribed all the illegalities and faults in Government ſince 
the King's acceſſion to the crown, with an intimation of 
the neceflity of a farther reformation. This Remon- 
france not being directed to the King but the Publick, 
was a fort of appeal to the people for bounding the Pre- 
rogative, and may juſtly be conſidered as the firſt ſtep 
towards the breach between King and Parliament. See 
the — and the King's Anſwer. Rapin, Vol. II. 
p. 388. 
(1) The Lord Clarendon ſays, one great cauſe of 
this bill was the cofftempt the Biſhops had ſhown of 
the common law, in a wrong notion, that the ſtrait- 
ning and confining that profeſſion, would naturally ex- 
tend the juriſdiction of the Church. Thence aroſe 
(ſays he) their bold and unwarrantable oppoſing and pro- 
teſting againſt Prohibitions and other proceedings at 
law, on the behalf of Eccleſiaſtical Courts, and pro- 
curing ſome privileges from the King on behalf of the 
I 


Civil, even with an excluſion of the common Lawyers : 
as that half the maſters of Chancery ſhould be always 
„ civil Lawyers.” And that no others, of what 
© condition ſoever, ſhould ſerveas maſters of Requeſt.” 
By theſe and many other provocations, the profeſſors 
of the common law were excited entirely to root up 
and demoliſh the juriſdiction of the Church. Clar. 
B. III., p. 283. p. 305. This might be one 
reaſon why the common Lawyers joined in this Bill; 
but the true ground of it was, becauſe the Commons 
plainly ſaw the Biſhops votes in the | Houſe of Lords 
would greatly retard, if not wholly prevent, their de- 
ſign of a farther reformation. For twenty-ſix votes, 
when there were not above a hundred members, could 
almoft at —_— turn the ſcale which way they pleaſed. 
(2) The Biſhops, on account of ſome inſults from the 
ers having abſented themſelves from the Houſe, a 
roteſtation is raſhly ſigned by twelve of them, again 
all Afts and Votes in their abſence as null and void. This 
proteſtation the Lord-Keeper Littleton, by the King's 
command, read next morning in the Houſe of Lords. 
It was immediately communicated to the Commons, 
who, within half an hour, accuſe the twelve Biſhops of 
high-treaſon, for endeavouring to ſubvert the being of 
Parliaments, Whereupon ten are committed to the 


_ and two, by reaſon of their age, to the Black- 
od, 


(3) This ſudden action (fays Whitlock) was the firſt 


viſible and apparent ground of the following miſeries, 
p-. 51. And therefore (ſays elivood) the advifers of 
it are jultly chargeable with all the blood that was after- 
wards ſpilt, p. 58. It was believed, if the King had 
found the members in the Houſe, and called in his 
guards to ſeize them, the Houſe would have endeavoured 


their defence, which might have proved a very unhappy. 


buſineſs. M hit. p. 51. The Lord Clarendan aſfcribes 
it to Lord Digby; others to the Queen. However this 
be, ſo notorious a breach could not but be of infinite 
diſadvantage to the King in the preſent juncture, being 
looked upon as equal to a diſſolution of the Parliament, 
ſince he might, (they ſaid) upon the ſame grounds, 
as well ſeize five hundred as five members. Wherefore 
it not only produced an union in both Houſes, but was 
a plain indication that the King would aſſuredly be 
revenged of ſuch members as had given him offence, 
whenever it ſhould be in his power ; which conſideration 
determined the leading men to tie up his hands for the 
future, by abridging the prerogative. 
» (4) The minds of men (aysLord Clarendm) through- 
out the Kingdom, were now prepared to receive all 
the dictates of the Commons with reverence, to obey 
all their orders, and to believe all their ſafety depended 
upon their authority ; and there were few in the Houſe 


who 
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INTRODUCTION. 


that there was no ſafety for them without retrench- 
ing his power, fail not in this time of univerſal. 
diſtruſt to puſh their deſign. For their on, 
therefore, as well as the nation's ſecurity againſt 
all future attempts of the crown, petitions are ſent 
to the King, ful by the Commons alone, and 
then by both Houſes, to put the power of the 
Militia, and command of the Tower, and other 
fortreſſes into the hands of the Parliament, as the 
only means to remove their jealouſies and fears (1). 
The King being determined to deveſt himſelf 
of no power he could legally claim (2), rejects 
theſe petitions, but by the Queen's perſuaſions, 
paſſes the Bill for depriving the Biſhops of their 
votes, and Clergymen of all temporal juriſdic- 
tion, in hopes of ſoftning the Houſes (3). 
Not fatisfied with this, the Parliament finding 
their petitions ineffectual, ſettle the Militia by an 
Ordinance, which is offered to the King for the 
royal aſſent. 
. grees retires to 7ork. Here a Bill, after paſſing 
both Houſes, is preſented to him for ſettling the 
Militia in the Parliament foralimited time, which 


* 


The King refuſes it, and by de- 


is alſo rejected (4): Whereupon the Parliament 
nominate Lieutenants for the ſeveral counties,” 
and require them to put the Ordinance of the 
Militiz in tion. To this the King forbids 
obedience, ſuimmons the gentry of the northern 
counties to 707k, and raiſes a guard. of horſe and 
foot. About the fame time feveral members of 


both Houſes | withdraw, und particulariy nine 
Peers reſort to the King. Mean time, the Par- 1642. 
to à former deſire of the June 2. 


liament, accordi 
King, ſend him all their demands, digeſted into 
nineteen Propoſitions," wich are rejected by the 


King, as inconſiſtent with his rights (3). Soon July ic. 


after, the King ſends forth his commiſſions of ar- 


ray, the Parliament vote the raiſing an army, july 12. 
at Aug 22. 


and the King, at laſt, erects his ſtandard 
Nottingham. Thus, the civil war was Kindled ; 
and now aroſe the diſtinctions of Royalifts and 
Parliamentarians, Cavaliers and Roundbeads. | 


It muſt not be thought that the members of Sar / 
ies were united in principles and * at 
The Royaiſts, or thoſe that declared 1 wn); 


each of theſe 
opinions. as 
for the King, liſted in his ſervice upon different ;4, 


motives. War:. 


_ 


6 


who 2 courage to oppoſe and contradict them. B. IV. 
385. 

(1) When this Bill (according to the Lord Claren- 
den) was firſt brought into the Houſe, few imagined 
it would ever be countenanced beyond the firſt reading : 
but now (adds he) * there were few who did not be- 
<< lieve it to be a very neceſlary proviſion for the peace 
and ſafety of the 5 So great an impreſſion 
a _ the late proceedings made upon them. B. IV. 

388. 

: (2) The truth is, I ſpeak it knowingty (ſays Lord 
Clarendon) at that time the King's reſolution was to 
ſhelter himſelf wholly under the law : to grant any 
thing that by the law he was obliged to grant: and 
to deny what by the law was in his own, power; and 
which he found inconvenient to aſſent to. B. V. p. 466. 
This reſolution was doubtleſs the cauſe of his ruin, for 
by a too-long continuance in it, he gave the enemies 
of the Conſtitution an opportunity of ſubverting it, by 
e. an accommodation between him and the 
arliament. | 

(3) The King was perſuaded to paſs this Bill even 
by ſome cordial friends to the church of England, who 
told him, that the paſſing this Bill was the only wa 
to preſerve the Church ; for by it many perſons in bo 
Houſes would be fully ſatisfied, and not join in any fur- 
ther alteration, who otherwiſe would violently endea- 
vour an extirpation of Biſhops ; and beſides, by grant- 
ing this, perhaps he would not be preſſed in the Mili- 
tia Bill. However, theſe arguments did not prevail 
with him ſo much as the Queen's perſuaſions, who was 
afraid her voyage to Holland would be croſſed by the 
Parliament. It had been, it ſeems, concerted at Vind- 

for, that the Queen ſhould go with the Princeſs her 
daughter (betrothed to the Prince of Orange) into 
lalland, and carry with her the Crown-Jewels to be 
pawned for the King's uſe, if there ſhould be occaſion. 

The Lord Clarendon infinuates here, that in this and 
ſome other acts of no leſs moment, an opinion that the 
violence and force uſed in procuring them, rendred them 
ebſolutely void, influenced the King to confirm them. 

Clar. B. IV. p. 427, 439. IVhit. p. 52. This in- 
ſinuation ſcems to give ſtrength to the ſuſpicions of the 
leading men in the Houſe of Commons, that the 

King, if not prevented, would revoke his conceſſions, 

whenever it ſhould be in his power. 

(4) The King had deſired that the Ordinance might 
be digeſted into an Act of Parliament, and the powers 
to be granted not left to an indefinite time. Where- 
upon the Cemmons prepared a Bill, and limited the 
time to leſs than two years. Ihe affair of the Militia 
was the immediate cauſe of thc rupture between the 
King and Parliament. This point had never before 
been maturely conſidered, and therefore it is no wonder 
the Lawyers were divided in opinion about it, Pal- 
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mer, Hyde, Bridgeman, with ſome other eminent Law- 
yers and Gentlemen, affirmed, the power of the A4:{:- 
tia to be wholly in the King, and on the paſſing of 
the Ordinance withdrew from the Houſe. , Sollicitor 
St. John, Maynard, Glyn, Selden, with divers Gentle- 
men of great parts and intereſt, believed it 10 be in the 
Parliament, und if the King refuſed to order the ſame ac- 
cording to the advice of both Houſes, they by law might do 
it without bim: And purſuant to this opinion, accepted 
commiſſions of Deputy-Lieutenancy. I hit. p. 56. 
In a debate, it was ſaid by a member (1 bitheck) to 
this effect: This great power which commands all 
«© men and all things, is by ſome affirmed to be in the 
King, by others, in the Parliament: I differ from 
„ theſe opinions, and apprehend, it is neither in the 
King only, nor in the Parliament. This power is 
not in the King only, becauſe the power of money, 
„ without which the other will be of little force, is not 
in the King but in the Commons. The King indeed 
may require forty days ſervice in war of his military 
*« tenants, but beyond that they will not ſtay without 
„ pay. The King can compel no man to go out of 
the Kingdom, and therefore foreign wars are not to 
* be undertaken without the advice of the Parliament; 
* otherwiſe the King muſt pay his army himſelf, for 
no man can be preiled by law to ſerve in war but by 
Act of Parliament. The power of the Militia is ex- 
&« erciſed againſt inſumections at home, or invaſions 
from abroad. Againſt inſurrections, the Sheriff has 
this power in him; againſt invaſions, every man will 
c be 6 to give his aſſiſtance. It is my opinion, 
therefore, that this power, which the law has not 
«« expreſsly ſettled — where, is in the King and Par- 
lament both conſenting together, and I think it 
<< beſt it ſhould be there ſtill ; and the King petitioned 
that the Militia may be ſettled in ſuch hands as you 
% may truſt.” I hit. p. 53. | 

The many debatcs and papers publiſhed on this oc- 
caſion, ſeem to have been deligned for the ſatisfac- 
tion of thoſe who were for laying only legal reſtraints 
on theKing. For the main point was, not where this 
power was placed by the law, but whether it was ne- 
ceſſary for the publick welfare in the preſent juncture, to 
ſettle it for a time in ſuch hands as the Parliament ſhould 
approve. This was abſolutely refuſed by the King. For 
when the Earl of Pembroke aſked him, whether he 
would grant the Militia, as.defungd by the Parliament, 
for a time? Ne, replies the King, by God, not for an 
heur. "Theſe haſty words did the King great injury, they 
being ſpoken juſt after he had in a manner promiſed to 
comply, when he ſhould know how long it was to be 
thus ſettled. Ruſh. IV. p. 5 33. 

(5) The King by meſſage to the Sp 20. 
1641, adviſed them * to digeſt into one body all the 
& Gricvances of the Kingdom and ſend them to him, 

„ prom:» 


lifts, 


have any party 


motives Whilſt the Parliament confined. them - 
felves-to the redrefs of Grievances, their proceed. 
ings were oppoſed by very few members, and 
approved by the bulk of the nation. At that 
time therefore, the King could not be ſaid to 
either in the two Houſes, or in 
the nation, except the Biſhops, good part of the 
Clergy, the Univerſities; in a word, ſuch as had 
embraced the principle of the divine | Right of 
Kings; and the | conſequent doctrine of Paſſoe 
Obedience, whoſe number was not very great. 
The reſt of the nation, however diſagreeing in 
other reſpects, were unanimous in their approba- 


tion of reforming what was amiſs, as well in the 


Church as the State. But when the Acts to this 
end, - paſſed by the King, were not deemed a ſuf- 
ficient ſecurity for the future, and farther limita- 
tions were deſigned, then it was that the King 
began to have a conſiderable party both in the 
Parliament and Nation, by the union of all who 
being fatisfied with the King's conceſſions, op- 
— the abridging of the prerogative. . Many 
members of Parliament, who had approved them - 
ſelves Patriots in zealouſly promoting the legal 
redreſs of abuſes, when they ſaw a farther refor- 


mation not only intended but vegas in the Militia 


bill, withdrew to the King, and by theſe he was 
chiefly enabled to on the war. (1) 
The Neyaliſts therefore partly conſiſted of ſuch 
as profeſſed to believe all refiſtance unlawful, but 
principally of thoſe who thought the prerogative 
ought to be reſtrained within the bounds preſcribed 


ä — * wel l a? 1 _ *. 
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by the law z but relying on the King's ſincerity 
and the Triennial A, were utterly againſt any 
farther alterations in the civil or, ccclefiaſti 
State. To theſe may be added the Catholicks, 
who, in return for the indulgence they enjoyed, 
aſſiſted the King with their perſons and purſes. 


The Parliamentarians, in like manner, were 77, Par 
far from being all in the ſame ſentiments. Ihe eta 
chief branch conſiſted of thoſe Who really be- %. 


lieved, from the King's late proceedings, that he 
had not altered his principles, but would, if left 
in poſſeſſion of his full power, revoke his conceſ- 
ons, and be revenged of his oppoſers. To limit 
the prerogative, therefore, was the profeſſed de- 
ſign of the Parliamentarians, and what properly 
at this time diſtinguiſhed them from the Nya. 
lifts (2). With. this branch were mixed all the 
enemies of Epiſcopacy, and friends of. Preſby:e- 
y; all the Republicans.and Indepengents, whoſe 
ſeveral | wiſhes and views outwardly; ſeemed at 
preſent to extend only to a farther. limitation ot 
the, prerogative... In a word. 5 

The Rayaliſts, on a ſuppoſition of tlie King's ſin- 
cerity, drew their ſwords for the Church, the Laws, 
and the legal rights of the Crown; and the Parlia- 
mentarians took arms in defence of the fountain of 
all ſocial happineſs the liberties of the People, in 
a belief, that as they had, contrary to the moſt ſo» 
lemn declarations from the throne, been trampled 
upon' many years, they would again be invaded, 
unleſs ſecured by a temporary limitation of the 
Prerogative. Theſe were the real grounds of 8 
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<« promiſing his favourable aſſent to thoſe means which 
* ſhould be found moſt effectual for redreſs.” l bit. 
p. 52. Accordingly, the following June, the nineteen 

opoſiti ons were preſented to him, wherein it was de- 
fired, (I.) That the Privy-Counſellors, foreign Mi- 
niſters, (III.) Great Officers of State, and (XV.) com- 
manders- of Forts and Caſtles, may be appointed with 
the approbation of the Parliament. (II.) That affairs 
of publick concern may be tranſacted only in Parlia- 
ment, and other matters of State by the Privy-Council, 
(whoſe number ſhall not exceed twenty-five, nor be 
leſs than fifteen) and all their publick Ats atteſted un- 
der their hands. (XI.) That the Privy-Counſellors 
and Judges {wear to maintain the Petition of Right, and 
certain ſtatutes made by this Parliament. (XII.) That 


the Judges and other Officers appointed with the appro- ' 


bation of both Houſes, hold their places guam diu bene 
ſe geſſerint. (IV.) That the Governours of the King's 
children may be approved by both Houſes, and, in the 
intervals of Parliament, by the major part of the Coun- 
cil; and (V.) no marriage concluded for them without 
conſent of Parliament. (VI.) That the laws againſt 
Jeſuiſts, Prieſts, and Poiſb Recuſants, may be ſtrialy 
executed. (VII.) That the votes of Popiſh Lords may 
be taken away, and an act paſſed for educating their 
children in the Prete/lant Religion. (VIII.) That 
ſuch a reformation may be made of the Church Govern- 
ment and Liturgy, as both Houſes aſſiſted by an aſſem- 
bly of Divines, ſhall adviſe. (IX.) That the ordinance 
for the Militia may remain, till the ſame be ſettled by 
a Bill. (X.) That the members of this Parliament may 
be reſtored to the places they have been removed from. 
(XIII.) That the juſtice of Parliament may paſs upon 
Nelinquents. (XIV.) That the general pardon may be 
prone with ſuch exceptions as ſhall be adviſed by the 

arliament. (XV.) That all forces about his Majeſty 
may be diſmiſſed, (XVI.) and a more ſtrict alliance 
made with the Proteſtant States. (XVII.) That the 
accuſed members may be cleared by Act of Parliament. 
(XIX.) That Peers made hereafter may be reſtrained 
from fitting in Parliament, unleſs admitted with the 
conſent of both Houſes. Theſe reſtrictions, though 


they ſeemed to intrench upon the royal prerogative, 


were, however, agreeable to the nature of the Engliſb 
Ne. x. Vor. III. 


Conſtitution, and ſuch as a King, who ſincerely intends 
the welfare and happineſs of his people, would chuſe to 
make the rule of his conduct. But however this be, 
they were infihitely preferable to the calamities of a ci- 
vil wat, which the refuſal of them was ſure to pro- 
duce. Nevertheleſs, theſe propoſitions were rejected by 
the King, purſuant to his reſolution of not diveſting 
himſelf of any power which he thought'legal, and, in 
a belief, that greater limitations would not be offered 
him, though he ſhould happen to be vanquiſhed in the 
war. This reſolution, and this belief, proved fatal not 
only to himſelf, but alſo to the State, in the utter ſub- 
verſion of the Conſtitution. 

(1) It is a miſtaken notion that King Charles's party 
were moſtly induced to eſpouſe his quarrel, ſrom a be- 
lief of the divine Right of Kings, and the doctrine of 
unlimited Obedience. Moſt of the great men who en- 
gaged and ſuffered on his fide, had been zealous aſſert- 
ors of the national liberties, and had ſttenuouſly reſiſted 
the incroachments of the Crown, as far as was war- 
rantable by law. Beſides, it was not till after the reſto- 
ration that theſe notions ſpread much beyond the Court, 
the Clergy, the Univer/ittes, and ſuch as were under 
their influence. The alterations in the Conſtitution 
beyond what was thought legal, was properly what firſt 
raiſed King Charles an army. 

(2) It has been warmly diſputed, on which ſide the war 
was firſt begun ? Whether the King or the Parliament 
was the aggreſſor ? But this ſeems not to be the point 
that ought chiefly to be conſidered. All but thoſe who 
profeſs the doctrine of Paſſive Obedience, muſt, at this 
day, be determined for, or againſt the King, in the 
ſame manner as the ſeveral parties were formed at the 
time of the rupture. He that believes, the King's con- 
ceſſions were a ſufficient guard again any invaſions of 
the national liberties, and that his Majeſty really intend- 
ed for the future to govern by law, muſt condemn the 
Parliament for requiring a farther ſecurity, and deem 
the two Houſes authors of the war. On the other 
hand, he that thinks, the King had unwillingly con- 
ſented to theſe As, and would have revoked them, if 
ever it had been in his power, muſt throw the blame of 
the war on the King, for not agreeing to a farther 
limitation — his prerogative, at leaſt for a time. 


(1) The 
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INTROD 


civil war; for it either the Parliament had ſeen 

cauſe to rely on the royal word, or the King been 

willing to part with the Milinia but for a few 

it would have been out of the power of 

ion, private views and reſentments, to introduce 

the confuſion which followed, or to hinder, in 

caſe” the King had firſt relaxed, the ſettling of 
the Conſtitution on laſting foundations. But, 

Both fides appealing to the fword; - the war is, 


in the beginning, waged with equal ſucceſs, but 


afterwards with diſadvantage. to the Parliament. 
Wherefore, as the King had refolved to call in 
the Iriſh to his aſſiſtance, the Parliament treat 
with the Scots for their aid. The Scots, believing 
their Religion arid Liberties depended on the 
ſucceſs of the Parliamentarians, readily arm in 
their defence, on condition that uniformity in 
woſhip and diſeipline be endeavoured in the 
three Kingdoms of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. To this end a Covenant (1) is ſubſcribed 
by both Houſes, with the aſſembly of Di- 
vines (2), and afterwards enjoined to be taken by 
the people, though it is far from appearing that 
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the Preſbyterians were the majority in the Parlia- 
ment (3). By the affiſtance of the Scoti and change 
of the General (4) the' ſale is ſo turned to the 
Parliament's ſide, that the King daily loſts 


ground. 

Mean time, a great and ſudden change is 
wm of by the Republicans, who ſtill lay con- 
cealed. It is ſo managed by Cromoel and ſome 
others, that the army is entirely new-modelled, 
and by an Ordinance of both Houſes, all mem- 
bers of Parliament are rendred incapable of civil 
or military office. Fairfax is made General; 
and Cromwel, who had a'ygfreat influence over him, 
is, notwithſtanding the "Ordinance, continued 
Lieutenant- General of the horſe. Thus the Inde. 
pendentz, without diſcovering themſelves, © or 
their deſigns, become at once almoſt maſters of 
the army. Three months after this Ordinance, 


the King, by the loſs of the battle of Naſeby, is 1645. 
ſorne time June 14, 


unable to keep the field, and ſhifti 
from place to place, throws himſelf at laſt into 
the Scotiſb army before Newark. 

The Scots upon this retire to Newcaſtle, and 


* 
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(1) The Covenant conſiſted of fix articles; the chief 
of which were, I. To endeavour to bring the Churches 
of the three Kingdoms to the neareſt uniformity in 
worſhip and diſcipline ; and II. To endeavour the 
extirpation of the 3 See Rapin, Vol. II. p. 483. 

( IT The Ordinance for convening this aſſembly was 
to this effect: Whereas it has been declared by both 
<< Houſes, that the preſent Church-Government by 
« Archbiſhops, Biſhops, &c. is prejudicial to the State, 
tec they are reſolved it ſhall be taken away, and ſuch a 
Government ſettled in the Church, as may be moſt 
<« agreeable to Gdd's holy word, and of near agree- 
„ ment with the Church of Scotland, and other re- 
<© formed Churches abroad. For the better effecting 
© whereof, and for vindicating and clearing the doc- 
« trine of the Church of England from all falſe calum- 
4 nies, it is thought fit to call an aſſembly of learned 
«© Divines to conſult about the premiſes, and give their 
<« advice to both or either of the Houſes when they ſhall 
& be required”. This Aſſembly was to meet in Henry 
VIT's Chapel, and conſiſted of three ſorts of Clergy, 
Epiſcopal, Independent, but moſtly Presbyterian, to W 
number of a hundred and twenty. With theſe were 
joined many members of both Houſes, with power of 
debating and voting, the chief were, the Earls of North- 


umberland, Bedford, Pembrote, Salisbury, Helland, Man- 


cheſter ; the Lord Say, Conway, Wharton, Howard of 
Eſcrick ; with Selden, Rous, Prideaux, both the Janes, 
Pym, Maynard, WWhitleck, and ſeveral other Commons. 
(3) It muſt be obſerved, that not only above a hun- 
dred members had deſcrted or been excluded the Houſe, 
but alſo ſome of the moſt eminent were dead fince the 
beginning of the war, particularly Hamden and Pym, 
which cauſed a great alteration in the Parliament. By 
the firſt, the votes againſt the Hierarchy, and for the 
taking of the Covenant, met with the leſs oppoſition ; 
and by the latter, the deſigns of Cromwel and the Army 
were the more eaſily executed. It is indeed the general 
opinion of the Hiſtorians, and amongſt the reſt, of Ra- 
pin himſelf, that at this time the majority of the Com- 
mons was Presbyterian, but there ſeem to be very ſtrong 
arguments to the contrary. It is true, Presbytery had 
gained ground in the nation, becauſe the Parechial 
lergy (who will always have a great influence over 
the people's religion) were moſtly Presbyterians. But 
it was far from being the ſame in the Houſe of Commons, 
for the following reaſons. When they voted the aboli- 
tion of Epi/copacy, (which was done to pleaſe the Scots) 
the Bill was not to take place till above a year after, in 
which time it was hoped the breach with the King 
would be made up. Again, had they really intended it, 
what hindred them from eſtabliſhing the Presbyterian 


Government and Diſcipline, when they were ſupported | 


by a Scotch army which was come for that very end ? 
In almoſt every page of JVhitloct's Memorials we find 
I 
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petitiohs from the aſſembly of Divines, from the Scots, 
from the City of Landon, tor the — Prq 
bytery, and yet the thing was continually d And 
even at laſt, when both Houſes paſſed an Ordizance 
for ſettling the Presbyterial Government, the ſettlement 
was to laſt but three years, with a reſerve of all Zccle- 
fiaftical jurijditton to themſelves, which they would 
never part with, Wherefore the King, in his letter to 
the Scots, ſaid very rightly : ** We are confident (ſa 
his Majeſty) the moſt "confiderable perfors Tin 
«© Parliament) and thoſe who make the faireſt preten- 
„ ſions to you of uniformity, will not ſooner embrace 
« a Presbyterial, than you an Epi, wt Government.” 
Mem. of Ham. B. TV. p. 197. the ſame opinion 
was the Lord Clarendon > ** Very much the major part 
«© of the members that contiued in the Parliament 
„ Houſe, were (ſays he) cordially aff to the eſta- 
„ bliſhed Government, at leaſt not Mected to any other. 
Vol. II. p. 117. The caſe ſeems to be this. The 
Commons ſhewed, upon all occaſions, that they did 
not believe any Church - Government in particular to be 
jure diuins, but that either the E 7 or Presbyterial 
might be eſtabliſhed, according as the peace and welfare 
of the publick required it. d as they had alively 
ſenſe of what the nation had ſuffered from the abuſes 
of eccleſiaſtical power, and had before their eyes an in- 
ſtance of the intolerable yoke of the Presbyterian Diſci- 
pline in Scotland, they were reſolved never to lodge any co- 
ercive power in the hands of the Clergy. Hence their early 
bill, paſſed by the King, to take away the temporal 
xe of all — Hence their expreſs pro- 
ibition to the aſſembly of Divines, to exerciſe any 
authority. In vain did the aſſembly offer frequent pe- 
titions to have the power of the Keys, of Excommunica- 
tion, &c. the Commons declare can never conſent 
to be ſubject to near ten thouſand Fudicateries, Nor did 
the ſame aſſembly ſucceed any better in their aſſertion 
of the divine right of Presbytery ; the Houſe would not 
come into their notion : On the contrary, being in- 
formed of an intended petition for gabliſhing Presbytery 
as the diſcipline 2 Fes Chrift, they voted it ſcandalous. 
bit. p. 159. In ſhort, the opinion of the Houſe, in 
theſe reſpects, ſeems to be expreſſed in three ſpeeches 
made by Mr. Selden, and two other members, - to the 


aſſembly of Divines, which the reader will find in 


IWhitleck's Memorials, p. 94, 163. From hence alſo 
appears the reaſon why the Army and Independents came 
to have ſo ſtrong a party in the Houſe. For Toleration, 
and a renouncing of all coercive power, were two pro- 
feſſed principles of the Independents, to which the Com- 
mons had all along been inclined, and to which the 
Presbyterians were utterly averſe. 

(4) The Earl of Eſex's ſcruples to fight againſt the 
King's perſon were of great diſſervice to the Parliament, 
and occaſioned his removal. 

(1) The 
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by thei ſollicitation, the Parliament ſends pro- 
ions to the King. Confirmation of the Co- 
cniarit, abolition of Epiſcopagy, and ſettlement 
of the Aflitis in both Houſes for twenty years, 
are the principal articles. The King abſolutely 
rejecting the two firſt; the Scots deliver him up to 
the Parliament, and march into their own 
At this time conteſts ariſe between 22 
and Parliament. The Army' refuſe to 1 
and reſolve to have a ſhare in ſettling the Govern- 
ment. They begin with ſeizing the King's per 
ſon whom they conduct to Hampton- Court. Here 
the King privately treats with the Scots Com- 
miſſioners, and afterwards ſigns an agreement 
with them, by which, on certain conditions, oy 
engage ſpeedily to bring an army into the field, 
and in conjunction with the "Engliſh Pretbyterians 
and Royaliſts, free him from the Independents, and 
reſtore him to his juſt rights (1). The King's 
reliance on this army and the inſurrections of 
his party, prevents his cloſing with the Parlia- 
ment's terms (2), and finiſhes his ruin. For the 
Scots are routed, and the Reyaliſts diſperſed; after 
which the army ſuddenly reſolve to bring the 
King to a publick trial as the author of the war. 
The members that op this reſolution are by 
violence k from the Houſe; and the reſt, 
either agreeing in ſentiments with the army, 'or 
for other private ends, erect a FHigh-Court 
Juſtice, by which the King is condemned 
beheaded. Preſently after, the ſame Commons 
vote the Houſe of Peers uſeleſs, aboliſh the Mo- 
narchy, and, though in perfect ſubjection to the 
army, declare themſelves the ſupreme authority. 
Thus inſtead of purſuing the ends propoſed at 
firſt by the majority of both Houſes, inſtead of 
reforming the exceſſes of the civil and eccleſiaſtiĩ- 
cal powers, and preventing the like Grievances 
for the future, the Conſtitution both in Church 
and” State was by a ſmall part of the Houſe of 


Commons, in conjunction with a ſtanding army, 
entirely deſtro During the courſe of the 
war, both King and Parliament had continually 
expreſſed an inclination to ; but as the one 
would not make the leaſt Eonceſſioh with regard 
to the Mia, and the other would not be ſatiſ- 
fied without having it in their hands, at leaſt for 
a time; it iz. too plain, the negotiations were in- 
tended only for the amuſement of the people, and 
the caſe ſtill remained the ſame as in the beginning 
of the war; namely, the blame was thrown on 
the King or the Parliament, according as a far- 
ther ſecurity was, or was not, thought neceſſary. 
But when the King, by the chance of war, was 
fallen into the — of the Parliament, and of- 
fered not only to ſettle the Militia in both Houſes 
for ſeven, ten, nay twenty years, but alſo to ap- 

int the Privy-Counſellors and great officers of 
Beate with their apptobation, the fear of future 
invaſions of the people's rights, or the apprehen- 
flons of danger to parti ons from the 
crown, could no longer be pleaded as lawful ob- 
ſtacles to à peace, and, conſequently, the King, 
from that time, ftood clear of all blame that the 
Government was not ſettled in a regular manner, 


on the foot of the antient Comftitution. The 


Presbyterians, grown niimetous in the nation, and 
e by the Scher, would not be content 
with the ſecurity ot their civil and religious righ 
but poſſeſſed with their jus divitum, inſifted 
the total abolition of Epitope, and abſurdly 
claimed a mort angel power over conſcience, 
than what had ever been complained of in the 
Biſhops. This, and this alone proved the occa- 
ſion (though contrary to their intention) of the 
King's death, in giving the dependent Army 
time to purge, the Houſe (as they called it) of 
ſuch members as refuſed to come into their mea- 
ſures ( 3)- 8 | | 
By this means not only the Conſtitution is en- 
tirely ſubverted, but the Presbyterians themſelves 
are 


_ "x". 


(1) The King promiſed to confirm the Covenant by 
Act of Parliament, for the ſecurity of thoſe by whom 
it had been or ſhould be taken, with this proviſo, that 
none ſhould be conſtrained to take it. He alſo engaged 
to confirm, in the ſame manner, Pretbyterian Govern- 
ment, c. for three „with an exception of him- 
ſelf and houſhold. that courſe Thould be taken 
for the ſuppreſſion of all Sedtaries, as Anabaptiſts, In- 
dependents, &c. See Rapin, Vol. II. p. 543. As the 
King, by this treaty, was to be reſtored to the power 
of the Militia, choice of Officers and Privy-Counſel- 
lors, which the Parliament refuſed him, he was doubt- 
leſs the more eaſily induced to conſent to it. It is ob- 
ſervable, on this occaſion, that the Scotiſbß as well as 
Engliſh Presbjterians were irreconcilable enemies to To- 
leration, the ſuppreſſion of all other perſwaſions bein 
a point they conſtantly inſiſted upon, though they 
loudly complained of the Epiſcepal Clergy for perſecuti- 
on, during the firſt fifteen years of this reign. The 
pretended, though not real, ground of this averſion to 
Toleration, wherever it prevails, is the ſame ; namely, 
the claim of divine Inſtitution. Thus the rigid Presby- 
terian looks with the ſame eye upon other Se#7s, as the 
rigid — — looks upon Diſſenters, and as the Pa- 
piſt upon Hereticks, becauſe all Three equally claim an 
authority jure divins. 

(2) Both Houſes, notwithſtanding the diſſent of the 
Scotiſh oners, ' had upon a perſonal ttea 
with the King, 1 he would paſs four bills, for 
ſettling the Militia; for recalling Declarations, Qc. for 
diſabling the Lords, made after the Great Seal was car- 
ried to Oxford, to fit in the Houſe of Peers; and for em- 
powering both Houſes to adjourn as ſhould think 
fit. Probably the King would have paſſed theſe bills, 


ty the King's nomination) how 
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had it not been for his treaty with the Scorch Commiſ- 
fioners, who coming the next day, after the bills were 
prefented to the King, prevailed with him privately to 
hgn their agreement, ahd refuſe the four bills. The 
bills were brought to him, Nev. 24. 1647. The Scots 
Commiſlioners came the 25th, with the agreement 
=— drawn, which the King ſigned the 26th, and ſent 
the fame day an unſatisfaftory anſwer to the four bills, 
with deſign to have made his efcape preſently after from 
the Ile of White, where, by Cromwel's ſectet manage- 
ment (as it is ſid) he had withdrawn himſelf, but was 
prevented by a cloſer confinemetit. Ludlow and others 
infinuate, the King whilſt at Hampton-Court, and in 
treaty with the Score, received ſome private overtures 
from the army, but that Cromwel diſcovering the King's 
ſecret negotiations with the Scots, and intercepting a let- 
ter to the Queen of the King's intention to deſtroy him, 
when it ſhould be in his power, inſtantly reſolved to 
bring the King to the ſcaffold. He found the army 
very ready to 4 kim, ſince they would have been 
caſhiered without fait, had the King and Parliament 


agreed —_ any terms. | 
(3) The K 2 in the laſt treaty at Newport, not 
only offered to ſettle the Militia in both Houſes, but 
alſo that Presbytery ſhould be confirmed by Act of Par- 
liament fot three years, and a free conſultation be had 
with the affembly of Divines (increaſed with twenty of 
urch-Government after 
that time might be ſettled by his Majeſty and both 
Hoyſes. It is true, the Parllament ſoon after voted the 
King's conceſſions ſufficient grounds for ſettling the peace 
of the kingdom. But in condeſcenſion to the Presby- 
terians, by whom London was then governed, they had 
ſo long inſiſted on the abolition of Epiſcopacy, that two 


days 
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been kept in ſubjection almaſt twelve yeats, {6 
haſtily; joined with the Royals, in the reſtoration 

of the King that che ſober and conſiderate per. 
ſons of - the ; ſeveral parties could not be heard 
.amidſt the general tranſport. „gt io 1 
Inſtead therefore. of improving the junfture; 77 8700, 
and ſettling the Government on the foundations of Parrie: 
of liberty; inſtead of fixing the bounds of the 277 


are. alſo diſappointed of their. aim. Cremmuel ha- 
ving gained the battle of Worcefer,, reduced 
Scotland and reſtored the Iviſb affairs, puts an end 
at once to the Commonwealth and the remains of 

the Parliament, by turning the Commons out of 
. their Houſe. Then under. the title of Protector 
he aſſumes the Government; and though, Pre/by- 
tery is continued in the Church, he allows, to the 
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great mortification of the Preſoyterians, Tolerati- 


on in matters of Religion. After mme 
death, and his ſon's reſignation, the Republican 


members (called in deriſion the Rump) are reſtored 
by the army, and again, prevented from fitting, 
Upon which there ariſes a diviſion. in the army 
Monk, with his forces in Scotland, declares bs 4 
theſe proceedings, and for the Parliament, which 
is not only re- aſſembled, but the ſecluded mem- 
bers reſtored to their ſeats, After which, paſſing 
an order for ſummoning; à new Parliament of 
Lords and Commons to meet the 25th of April 
1660, they at laſt diſſolve themſelves. The new 
Parliament, without other terms than the promiſe 
of a general pardon and 1 of conſcience, 
© unanimouſly call King Charles II. to the throne. 
Thus were loſt two ſignal opportunities of ſet- 
tling the Conſtitution on lang foundations; 
namely, at the end of the civil wars, when the 
King was ready to comply with any methods for 
ſecuring the national liberties ; at the Reſto- 
ration, when King Charles II. would have gladly 
ſubmitted to ſuch limitations, as ſhould have been 
thought neceſſary for the prevention of future a- 
buſes of power. But the Presbyterians,, out of 
hatred to the Independents, by whom they had 
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Prerogative, and fechring che rights of the Po-. 


ple agrecable to the enter; Conſtitution, the ſame 


inciples of civil and eccleſiaſtical power which 
—1— maintained by King James, and pur- 
ſued by King Charts I. and which had thrown 
the nation into wars and confuſion, not re- 
vived with more ſtrength than ever, but received 
the ſanction of a legal eſtabliſnment. The very 
Parliament or Convention by which the Monarchy 
was. reſtored led the way, and even before the 
King's arrival, aſſerted that the Crown, on his 
father's. deceaſe, did immediately deſcend to him 
by inberent Birth-right (1). And in their Act for 
an attainder of the Regicides, they declare, that 
neither the Parliament nor the whole nation to- 
gether have any caercive power over the King (2). 
Theſe foundations being laid, a ſuperſtructure was 
raiſed to a great height by the next Parliament, 
which met May 8, 1660. and continued almoſt 
eighteen years. Not content with declaring, that 
the King ought in no caſe to be reſiſted, both 
Houſes enjoined all orders of men to ſwear to a be- 
lief of the unlawfulneſs of taking arms, not only 
againſt the King, but even againſt thoſe that are 
commiſſioned by him (3). In vain was it moved 
by a member of each Houſe, that the word Laco- 
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days after this vote, above a hundred members were 
ſeized by the army, and the King ſuddenly brought to 
a tryal. It may here be obſerved, that the King's 
conceſſions were never in ſeaſon but _ too late. 
He that declared he would not, to pleaſure the Parlia- 
ment, diſmiſs the meaneſt of his ſervants, paſſed after- 
wards the Earl of Strafford's attainder, and offered to 
chuſe his Counſellors, Minifters, and Officers of State, 
with the approbation of both Houſes. He that declared 
he would not part with the Militia for an hour, of- 
fered to ſettle it in the Parliament for twenty years; 
whereas his conſent for two years, at firſt, would have 
prevented the civil wars. e ſame may be ſaid of his 
other conceſſions. So that Burnet had reaſon to ſay, 
The truth was, the King did not come into his con- 
ceſſions ſeaſonably, nor with a good grace: All ap- 
4 peared to be extorted from him.” Vol. I. p. 31. 
(1) In the form of proclaiming the King, May 8. 
1660. are theſe words: + We the Lords and Commons 
<« aſſembled in Parliament, together with the Lord 
Mayor, &c. unanimouſly acknowledge and proclaim 
that immediately upon the deceaſe of our late Sovereign 


<<. pretence whatfoever, to take up arms againſt the 
0c King. And I do abhor that traiterous poſition 
« of taking arms by his authority againſt his perſon, 
or againſt thoſe who are commiſſioned by him.“ 
This oath was - impoſed ; firſt, on all office in 
Corporations, by the Act called the Corporation Act, 
the intent of which was declared to be, “That the 
e ſucceſſion in Corporations may be — probably per- 
ce 1 in the hands of perſons well- affected to his 
Majeſty and the eſtabliſhed Government, c.“ The 
ſame oath was, in the next place, impoſed on Lord- 
Lieutenants, ty-Lieutenants, Officers and Soldiers, 
by the Militia Af, which begins with aſſerting, that 
the ſole and ſupreme power, government, command, 
< and. diſpoſition of the Militia, and of all forces by 
<< ſea and land, Oc, is, and by the laws of England ever 
* was, the undoubted right of his Majeſty and his 
<< predeceſſors, and that the Parliament cannot pretend 
<< to the ſame, nor can lawfully raiſe or levy war, f- 
% fenſrve or defenſive, againſt his Majeſty, his heirs, or 
<< lawful ſucceſſors, &c.” Laſtly, the whole body of 
the Clergy enjoying any benefice or ſalary, were en- 
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„King Charles I, the imperial Crown of the Realm 
of England, &c. did by inherent Birth-right, and 
lawful and undoubted Succeſfien, deſcend to his moſt 
excellent Majeſty King Charles II, as being lineally 
© the next heir, Cc. the Proclamation in Compl. 
Hiſt. Vol. III. p. 241. By the words Imperial Crawn, 
uſed here and in Acts of Parliaments, is meant an in- 
dependent Crown not held of any other, as the Princes 
of Germany are ſaid to hold of the Empire. 


Joined to take the ſame oath by the Unifermity-A/, 
chiefly levelled againſt the Presbyterian Clergy, two 
thouſand of whom were ejected out of their livings, for 
refuſing to declare their aſſent to every thing con- 
tained in the book of Common Prayer. The au- 
thor of the Detection of the Court and State of Eng- 
land, obſerves, This is one of the firſt laws that 
ever was made to ſwear to opinions and belief, and ſeems 
to doubt whether there can be any ſuch thing as a 
(2) The words of the Act are as follows: ge it negative aſſertory oath as this is. However that be, 
hereby declared, that by the undoubted and funda- ** ſuch an oath, ſays he, can never extend farther than 
mental laws of this Kingdom, neither the Peers, nor to him who ſwears he does not know what he is re- 
the Commons, nor both together, in Parliament or quired to ſwear : but he can never ſwear that another 
Out of Parliament, nor the people colleively or re- does not know it. This ſort of ſwearing deſtroys 
«< preſentatively, nor any other perſons whatſoever, ever * the religion and end of an aſſertory oath, which is 
had, hath, or ought to have any ceercive power over only to what a man knows certainly to be true, but 
no man knows that an opinion or belief is certainly 
true In juſtice therefore an aſſertory oath, that I 
believe or am of opinion, is not admitted, unleſs the 
teſtiher ſwears the ground or cauſe of his belief to be 
true of his own knowledge. Now what were the 

grounds 
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the perſons of the Kings of this Realm.“ The Par- *©* 
liaments that depoſed Edward II, and Richard Il, ſeem ** 
to have been ofa contrary opinion. L 

(3) The oath is thus worded: “ I A. B. do de- 
** clare and believe, that it is not lawful, upon any *©* 
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Fully might be added to Commiſſioned ; the oath 
| "was enacted without any limitation and left in 
general terms, though the word Lawfully was 
owned to be implied (1). The command and 
diſpoſition of the Militia, one of the immediate 
cauſes of the civil wars, was alſo declared to be 
ſolely in the King, and his undoubted Preroga- 
tive. In fine, to refnove all reſtraints upon the 
Crown, the Act for Triennial Parliaments, which 
had been deemed the nation's ſecurity, was re- 
ed, and another of much leſs force ſubſtituted 

in its room (2). ä 
Thus the King, according to the tenor of theſe 
Acts, was inveſted with abſolute power, accoun- 
table to none but God alone, and exalted above all 
reſiſtance. Theſe proceedings ſo deſtructive of 
the publick liberties, ſo repugnant to the old 
Engliſh Conſtitution, flowed chiefly from the - 
ſent temper of the Royal Party, of which the Par- 
liament moſtly conſiſted, and which now prevailed 
in the nation. The remembrance of their late 
misfortunes, and the dread of falling again into 
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UCTION. 


the like ſituation, ſo fully poſſeſſed them, that 
they wholly imputed the civil wars to the prin- 
ciples on which King Charles I. had been oppoſed, 
and zealouſly eſpouſed the contrary maxims, with- 
out perceiving the impoſlibility of reducing them 
to practice, and without imagining they ſhould 
themſelves, in a few years, be forced to retract 

them (3). For 
The King, with his brother the Duke of 
Perk, encouraged by the eſtabliſhment of the Mo- 
narchy, on principles fo ſubverſive of liberty, 
form the project of introducing arbitrary power, 
and by that means the popiſb religion. To this 
end, the adminiſtration of affairs 1s lodged in the 
hands of a Cabal of five perſons, who were 
thought fit inſtruments for ſuch purpoſes (4). A 
private treaty is made with France for the deſtruc- 
tion of the Dutch, in order to pave the way for 
the extirpation of the Proteſtant Religion, and 
the ruin of the Exgliſb privileges (5). Purſuant 
to this ſecret agreement, the Triple-Alliance is diſ- 
ſolved (6), war proclaimed againſt Holland in 
conjunction 
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« grounds or reaſon of the Corporation- Oath, which 
© every one ought to ſwear to be true of his own certain 
© knowledge, before he believe it not to be lawful, en any 
, pretence, to take up arms againſt the King Or, ad- 
« mit there might be reaſon for this belief, yet if the 
« cauſes of this belief were not known to the taker 
4 of this oath, © as he knows them to be true of his 
certain knowledge, this oath, if any, is perjury.” 
See Coke's — Vol. II. p. 116. „ 
(1) Sir Jabn Vaughan, in the debate an the words 
commiſſioned by him, produced many inſtances to ſhow, 
4 That the people of England not only might, but in 
< ſome caſes were bound to take arms againſt perſons 
c commiſſioned by the King; and that the Sheriffs 
ic were bound, if it could be no otherwiſe done, to 
cc raiſe the Poſſe Comitatus, to oppoſe and ſuppreſs all 
t ſuch as ſhould put any ſuch illegal Commiſſions in exe- 
« cution. He therefore preſſed that the word lawfully 
might be added. But Attorney-General Finch, a pro- 
moter of the bill, replied, <* That it was not neceſſary, 
« fince the very word Commiſſion did import it: for if 
it was not lawfully iſſued out to lawful perſons, and 
« for lawful reaſons, it was no Commiſſion.” And to 
this interpretation the whole Houſe aſſented. The Earl 
of Southampton moved alſo, in the Houſe of Peers, for 
the addition of the fame word, but was anſwered in 
the like manner by the Earl of Angleſey. Upon South- 
ampton's urging it farther, ** Becauſe it would clear all 
«« difficulties with many, who not having heard the 
<< particular ſenſe of both Houſes, might imagine, that 
if any ſort of Commiſſion was granted, it would be 
*« unlawful to reſiſt it: As a ſatisfactory anſwer it was 
alledged, That this explanation being the very ſenſe 
<< of both Houſes, it would ſoon ſpread and be known, 
s ſo as to become the ſenſe of the nation.” But un- 
fortunately this was not the caſe, for the doctrine of ab- 
ſolute name reſiſtance was every where inculcated by the 
Clergy and others, without the leaſt intimation of the 
ſenſe of both Houſes, By which means, many perſons 
were induced to believe, that they were bound to an 
unlimited obedience, and that it was unlawful to relieve 
themſelves in the moſt threatning danger. Whereas if 
Lawfully had been inſerted in the AG, no man could 
have been miſled, and the propoſition would have been 
ſtrictly true, namely, that the King's legal Commuſſions 
are no more to be reſiſted than the King himſelf, in the 
due execution of the laws. But by the omiſſion of 
the word Lawfully, the Act literally aſcribed greater 
power to the King than ever was, or ever can be ex- 
erciſed by the moſt abſolute tyrant. Well therefore 
might Mr. Locke ſay, that the — were made 
to ſwear to a declaration and belief of ſuch propoſitions 
as the Parliament themſelves afterwards, upon debate, 


were forced to alter, and could not Juſtify. Letter to a 
Perſon 


Daality, p. 60. 
2) 


0 
by the new Act the King was left at liberty to 
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continue the preſent Parliament as long as he pleaſed, 


which was accordingly continued near eighteen years. 

(3) The anonymous author of the Diſſertations on 
Parties conjectures on this occaſion, That in ſuch a 
temper of mind and ſituation of circumſtances, even 
thoſe, who ſaw how groundleſs and dangerous were ſuch 
extravagant notions about the Right, Power, and Pre- 
rogative of Kings, might imagine, however, it was a 
part of ence to give way to them, and to counte- 
nance in the preſent conjuncture; to ſuffer the 
opinions of the nation to be bent too far on one jide, as 
they had been bent too far on the other ; not that they 
— remain _ but that they might become 

rait. p. 17, 18. 

(4) Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Aſbley, Lauder- 
dale, the Initial letters of which names form the word 
CABAL. 85 | 

(5) The account of this private treaty was publiſhed in 
Italian at Paris in 1682, by Abbot Primi, who was em- 
ployed by Colbert de Croiſſy the French Ambaſſador in Eng- 
land, but ſoon after ſuppreſſed, and almoſt all the copies 
ſeized and deſtroyed, at the inſtance of the Lord Preſlon 
the Engliſb Ambaſſador. It was publiſhed under the name 
of Count Maiolo, with the royal privilege. * In this 
treatiſe are the rr paſſages : ** Theſe things en- 
«© paged the King of England to ſign a ſecret treaty 
&« with France; and to make it more firm, Henrietta 
© Dutcheſs of Orleans, ſiſter to the King of England, 
„ went over into England in 1670, and propoſed a 
& treaty to her brother in the name of the mo/? Chriſtian 
« King, wherein ſhe offered to ſecure to him an ab- 
& ſolute authority over his Parliament, and the re-eſta- 
&« bliſhment of the Roman Catholick Religion in his three 
« Kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland. But 
© ſhe faid, that before this could be effected, there was 


an abſolute neceſſity of abating the haughtineſs and 


© power of the Hollanders, who only ſtudied to foment 


% diviſions amongſt their neighbours ; and to reduce 
«© them to the ſingle Province of Holland, of which 
4 the Prince of Orange ſhould be Sovereign, or at leaſt 
c perpetual Governor, which would not be difficult 
«© for theſe two mighty Kings, when once well united, 
ce to accompliſh : ſo that by this means the King of 
« England might have Zealand to retire to, if there 
© ſhould be occaſion z and that the reſt of the Low- 
4 Countries ſhould remain to the King of France, 
«© whenever he ſhall be able to conquer them.“ State- 
Tracts, Vol. I. p. 34. 

(6) The triple alliance was made in 1668, between 
the Kings of England, and Stwedeland, and the Dutch, to 
prevent the progreſs of the French King's arms : fo was 
entirely deſtroyed by the private - treaty with France. 
Moreover Coventry was ſent to the Court of Sweden to 
diſſolve it, which was ſo effectually done, that the King 
of Sweden firſt ſtood neuter, and afterwards joined with 
the French. For this, which put all Chri/ffendem in a 

E flame; 
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ſupply from France (x). At the 


1 conjunction with France; and . as this was done 


during a long receſs of the Parliament, money 
the Exchequer and by a 
— 
enal laws againſt Diſſenters are *. 

4 Ti oleration pobliſhed by the King, with the 
ſole view o including the Papiſts (2). | 

Hitherto, it may be ſaid, there: had been but 
one party in the Parſiament : the majority of 
both Houſes, full of zeal for the pi tive, and 
of reſentment againſt the maxims, which, in 
their orinion, had cauſed the late civil wars, 
ſeemed T6 have made it their whole care to exalt 
the Cron above any future attempts, by fencing 
it with unlimited obedience, and by ing from 
offices of truſt, all perſons of contrary princi- 

les, by ſubſcriptions and oaths. No other 

Fred to appear in the nation, and all oppo tion 
to the Court vaniſhed. But when the King's de- 
ſigns begun to be ſuſpected, when the Confrtution 
was thought tobe in danger, the ſcene was umme- 
diately changed, and the old Eng lib ſpirit of liber 
ty rouzed iefelf The very Parliament by which 


is raiſed by ſhutting up 


the doctrine of Non. ręſiſtance had been in appear- 


: conſe 


complied with theirdemands, At their meetings; 


after a long interval, they reſolve, in the firſt 1673 


. to cruſh the deſign for Popery. They 
gin with the King's declaration for liberty of 
conſcience, as knowing it was intended in favour 
of the Catholicks, and after ſome ſtruggles obli 


the King to recal it, as illegal, though 


he told 


1 
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them in his ſpeech, be bad reſolved to flick to N. vol fl. 
Then, as an effectual means to remove all Papiſts p. 665. 


from places and the Tef-AF is paſſed, in 
High-Admiral of England, with the Lord-Trea- 
ſurer Clifford, xeſign their Commiſſions (3). Where- 
upon the Cabal is broke, and three of the mem- 
bers called to account (4). 


luctance and private engagements with France, to 
t an end to the Dutch war, and conclude a 
* with the States, The zeal againſt Po 
is inflamed; as well in the Nation as the 4 
hament, upon the diſcovery of the Popiſb Plot. 
A Bill is immediately paſſed for diſabling Papiſts 
to ſit in Parliament, or come near the King, 
with an exception, however, for the Duke of 


of which the Duke of Zorkt himfelf, 


Moreover, the Par- Feb. 26 
lament force the King, notwithſtanding his re- 


* * 


673=4, 


1 ance ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, reſiſted to the dtmoſt Vork. Another Bill is prepared for railing part "Io 

| i in a Parliamentary way, and, very, probably, of the Militia for a time, to which indeed the - 
1 - would have proceeded to a reliſtance another King denied his aſſent. It was alſo voted, that F oF 

1 kind, had not the King given up his, Mizifers, no more money ſhould be granted, till ſatisfaction = 

| departed from his claims, and in great-mealure wn given in matters of religion. Not ſatisfied : 

N = A er 1-99 - wich 
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| game, Obventry was made (nn Cute Secretary 5 pills were" ſo. ker included, as to be exempted from the 
g State, and it may be, preſentad ich the s e the exerciſe of their religion | 
| of Enfield-Chafe ;| whereas Sir an, == theit choules, the Declaration, Rapin, Vol. II. * 

| inſtrument in the peaces of Mingus, loft 22004; p. 66%. > 
N it 3 and his only recompence us to be N (3) The Tef-4#-runs :. For preventing dangers 8 
| tate in Coventry's place, if Sir William would give him: <** which may happen from Pꝙiſb Recuſanti, and quiet- 8 

| 10, 000 J. for it. Detect. Vol, II. p. 162. Ling the minds of his r ood ſubjects, all and 8 

of | (.) In Abbot Primi's actuunt of the ſecret treaty, it © every perſon or perſons, that bear office civil 8 

"Ny is ſaid : “ As for the King of England he was exceed-, or military, or ſhall receive any pay, ſalary, fee or © 

8 « ingly perplexed, there was need of money to wy << wages, by reaſon of any patent or grant from his 

1 ton the deſign, and that ſecretly too: He could raiſe Majeſty, or ſhall have command, or place of truſt 

| ic none at home without aſſembling his Parliament, and under his Majeſty, or by authority derived from him, 5 

„ « that could not be done without acquainting all Eu- fſhall receive the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, ac- 4 

1 4e rope with his deſigns : there was alſo great fear of cording to the uſage of the Church of England, 

"i << oppoſition, both from the miſunderſtandings which * within three months after his or their admittance in | 
| << in that tumultuous aſſembly do for the moſt part ariſe or receiving their ſaid authority or employment; and . 
| between the two Houſes ; and from the intrigues of every of the ſaid perſons, in the reſpective Court 2 
| « the Hoellanders. For which reaſons the King of ** where he takes the oaths, ſhall deliver a certificate of =- 
4 « France furniſhed him with ſuch ſums of money as ** ſuch his receiving the ſaid Sacrament, under the hands . 

1 « were fufficient to ſend out a conſiderable fleet; and of the reſpective Miniſter and Church-Warden, and 

4 „he adviſed the King of England (the better to con- ſhall make proof of the truth thereof, by two credi- 

1 & ceal their agreements) to keep a fair correſpondence ** ble witneſſes upon oath : all which ſhall be inquired 

1 | « outwardly with the Dutch; to appear firm to the ** of, and put upon record in the reſpective Courts.“ 

i « Triple League; and to declare that he ſet out a fleet With the oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy, the fol- 

1 « for no other reaſons, but becauſe his neighbours, and lowing declaration was alſo enjoined : I A. B. do de- 4 

| | s eſpecially the French, who made great preparations in ** clare, that I do believe, that there is not any Tran- 

1 all their ports upon the ocean, ſtrengthned themſelves ** ſubſtantiation in the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, 

q ö „ ſo very — by ſea. State-Trach, Vol. I. „or in the Elements of the Bread and Wine, at or 

1 p. 35. Accordingly King Charles received between fix after the conſecration thereof by any perſon whatſoe- os 
| and ſeven hundred thouſand pounds, which, for fear of , ver.” This 7%, though deſigned againſt the Pa- þ 
ſuſpicion, were not returned into the Exchequer, but into pi/ts, as appears from the tenor of it, and the diſpoſition : 
| the hands of Mr. Chaffnch, (Page of the back-ſtairs) of the Parliament at the time of enacting, affected the = - 
who, for his pains, was to have two-pence in the pound, Protſtant Diſſenters, and therefore a vote paſſed to 4 
| Cotes Detect. Vol. II. p. 166. bring in a bill in their favour, which was prevented 

| | (2) It muſt be obſerved, that the opportunity at the from being finiſhed by a prorogation. By which it 

1 Reſtoration, of eloſing the diviſion in the Church, was was evident, the King in his declaration for liberty of 

| | loſt, and inſtead of a comprehenſion, the terms of Com- conſcience, did not intend the eaſe of the Proteſtant 

1 munion were made harder, and ſevere laws againſt all Non-Conformifts, Of this the Diſſenters were fo well 

s | Non-conformiſts were enacted, which will be remem- fatisfied, that Love, a City-Member, and a Diſſenter, N 
| bred hereafter in the account of our religious differences. ſpoke againſt the King's declaration. See Rapin, Vol. II. D 
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The Court's deſign in thus widening the breach, and 
excluding great numbers from the Front wn of the 
Church, was, to have room for granting a liberty of 
conſcience in matters of religion, in order to procure 
ſome indulgence for the Catholicks, Accordingly the 
King, in defiance of ſeveral Acts of Parliament, pub- 
liſhed a Declaration for Toleration, in which the Pa- 


p. 665. It is farther obſervable, that notwithſtanding 
the ſevere laws againſt the Diſſenters, they remained 
unmoleſted, during the continuance of this and the 
three following Parliaments. The reaſon was, becauſe 
the deſigns of the Court were now fully diſcovered. 

(4) A/bley, made Earl of Shaftesbury, turned againſt 
the Court, and Clifford was lately dead. 


(1) Though 
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INTRODUCTION. xv 


i 5 as, after having ende - The nation having been alarmed with appre- Mar 6. 
— — — boy — —— the Duke of henſions of Popery, the elections for a new Par- 1678-9. 
York's marriage with a Papiſt, project his ex- liament ran in favour of the or 
clufion from the Crown, in defiance of the doc- Whigs. Accordingly the im the 


peachment of th 
trine of the divine right of lineal Succeſſion. In a Lord Danby is immediately reſumed, and a bill 
word, their reſiſtance reaches even the King him- 


for the excluſion of the Duke of York brought in 
ſelf, in the im ment of the Earl of Danby. by the Commons. In vain did the King offer july 10. 
Neither his Majeſty's declaration that the Earl limitations on a Pepiſb Succeſſor, they were not 1679. 
had done nothing but by his order, nor a pardon received, and therefore this Parliament was alſo 
under the Great-Seal could ſcreen him from their diffolved. 
proſecution (1). To put a ſtop to theſe proceed, But ſuch was the temper of the people in the 
ings, the Parliament, after a continuance of a- reſent ſtate of jealouſies and fears, that the next ga, 17. 
bove ſeventeen years, is at laſt diſſolved. liament was not more favourable to the Court. 1679. 


Beginninn From the latter years of this Parliament may The King, in a dread of their treading in the 


g and © 


innings of the Tory and bie ſteps of the former Parliament, deferred their firſt 
Cn i es not yet Aiſtinguiſhed Seon above a year after their ſummons. In 
by that names. That party which in the Par- this interval petitions were preſented to him for 
liament and Nation had appeared on the ſide of the fitting of the new Parliament, the promoters 
the Court, acquired the appellation of Tories, of which were termed Petitioners. Theſe were 
and was formed upon principles nded on a followed by counter-petitions, wherein the Sub- 
literal interpretation of the As eſtabliſhed ſoon ſcribers, expreſſed an abhorence of dictating to the 
after the Reſtoration, in favour of the Crown. King the time of a Parliament's meeting, and 
They profeſſed to believe all reſſtance unlawful, from thence were called Abborrers. But theſe 
and lineal Succeſſion unalterable z and therefore party-names were ſoon loſt, in the more general 
conſidered thoſe who differed from them in theſe diſtinctions of Tory and Whig (3). 
points, as enemies of the Monarchy and Church. The Parliament was no ſooner aſſembled, but ORob. 21; 
The other party which had oppoſed the deſigns the Commons warmly reſumed the affair of Ex- 1680. 
of the Court, received the name of bigs, and clufion, and a bill to diſable the Duke of York to 
was formed upon a limited interpretation of the inherit the crown paſſed by a t majority, 
non-reftance Acts, which they underſtood with though, during the debate, the King ſent and of- 
ſuch reſtrictions, as rendred them, in their opi- fered them any other ſecurity. Upon the bill's 
nion, conſiſtent with the antient Conſtitution (2), being thrown out by the Peers, the Commons 
' Theſe parties were now chiefly diſtinguiſhed by voted all other means not only inſufficient but dan- 
their adherence or oppoſition ro the excluſion of... gerous. As nothing leſs than a Zotal exclufion 
a Popiſh Succeſſor. The Tories, purſuant to their would ſatisfy the Commons, and as the King was 


notion of Hereditary Right, eſpouſed the Duke determined not to conſent to it, this Parliament = 
I 


of York's cauſe; whilſt the bigs, in conſequence 
of their principles, were for altering the Suc- 
ceſſion. The Tories, in this reſpect, were the 
majority in the Houſe of Peers, and the }Þigs, 
in the Houſe of Commons. 


— * * * * ad. —_ —— 


was likewiſe diſſolved, 


The next Parliament ſummoned to meet at March 21 
Oxford, was opened by the King with declaring 6801. 


his reſolution not to alter the Succeſſion, and his 
readineſs to agree that the adminiſtration of the 
Govern- 


(1) Though it appeared to the Commons, by the 
letters produced by Montague, that in the private ne- 
otiations with France, particularly concerning the pen- 
ion of ſix millions of livres for three years to the King, 
the Earl of Danby had acted entirely by his Majeſty's 
direction, they would not deſiſt, but were reſolved 
to lay open, if poſſible, the whole proceedings, and 
therefore may be ſaid to attack the K ing himſelf, tho” 
indirectly, in their impeachment of the Earl. So far 
did even this Prerogative-Parliament carry their reſiſt- 
ance, when they thought their liberties in danger, 

(2) Though this long Parliament ſeemed at firſt to be 
entirely Tory, and to be wholly engrofſed with the 
thoughts of guarding the Crown and the Church with 
Naon-reſitance Acts and penal Laws, yet a Whig or Coun- 
try Party may be traced from the moment the ill effects 
of theſe things began to be perceived. Hence the Com- 
mons, upon any remarkable occaſion, took care to 
explain their own Acts, by aſſerting, ** That they 
«© never deſigned to make any real alteration in the 
«© Engliſh Conſtitution, or any direct incroachment upon 
<< the antient liberties of the people, ſecured to them 
* by Magna Charta, and many ſubſequent Acts.“ But 
the firſt noted inſtance of the big or Country Party 
in the Houſe of Peers, was in the ſeventeen days debate 
in the year 1675, when the Oath and Declaration of 
Non-re/tance on any pretenſe was attempted to be im- 
poſed on Privy-Counſellors and members of Parlia- 
ment. In the debate on the words, again/? thoſe com- 
miſſioned by him, it was ſaid, *© That ſuch words, with- 
** out diſtinctions and limitations, would effectually 
change a civil and regulated Government into one 
military and arbitrary, ſo that there could be no dif- 
** ference between the Engliif and the Turki/h govern- 

75+ 


«© ment.” Echard's Review, p. 19. To the former 
oath it was now added: And I ſwear that I will 
not at any time endeavour the alteration of the Go- 
vernment in Church or State.” See Rapin, Vol. II. 
. 677. The Court Lords, (ſays Coke) with all the 

iſhops to a man, were for it: yet (continues he) the 
Country Lords, when they debated it in paragraphs, 
made it inconſiſtent with 4. preſent conſtitution of the 
nation. Detect. p. 194. 

(3) Burnet obſerves, there were not ſuch numbers 
that joined in the petitions for the Parliament as had been 
expected : So this ſhowed rather the weakneſs than the 
ſtrength of the party: and many well-meaning men be- 
gan to diſlice thoſe practices, and to apprehend that a 
change of government was deſigned, p. 487. As this, 
very probably, with the Factions which now aroſe in 
the Council and Parliament, concerning the manner of 
the Eæcluſion, confirmed the King in his reſolution to 
adhere to his brother and /ineal Succeſſion, in the proſ- 
pect of dividing the nation: ſo it ſhould have warned 
the Country Party or Whigs of the danger of puſhing 
things too far, and induced them, when they ſaw the 
King utterly averſe to the Excluſion, to content them- 
ſelves with the moſt proper E * And doubtleſs 
they would have taken this method, had not faction and 
private views mixed with the national intereſts, That 
this was the caſe, too plainly appears from the hiſtory 
of thoſe times. Hence an eminent perſon of the Coun- 
try Parity (who loſt his life afterwards for the cauſe) 
ſays, in a letter ſtill extant: 4+ I muſt confeſs, I do 
not know three men of a mind, and that a ſpirit of 
<© giddineſs reigns among us, far beyond any I have ever 
« obſerved in my life. Some look who is fitteſt to 
* ſucceed——They are for the moſt part divided 

«© between 


. 


be Jodged in Protefant hands. Accordingly it 
was propoſed to the Commons, that the Duke of 
York ſhould be baniſhed during life, five hundred 
miles from Eglam, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
the whole Government, eccleſiaſtical and civil, 
veſted, upon theKing's death, in the Princeſs of 

range as Regent. But ſo averſe were the Com- 
mons to all Expedients,- that theſe eee were 
rejected, and the Exclufion purſued with as much 
warmth as ever. For which reaſon the King, 
after a ſeven days ſeſſion, ſuddenly diſſolved this 


his laſt Parliament, to the great joy of the Duke 


of Nork, who dreaded limitations even more than 
a total excluſion (1). 
Thus by the King's reſolution to maintain 


Hereditary Right, and by the Commons ad- 


herence to an W Excluſion, in a confidence 
of the King's yielding at laſt, the deſign not only 
proved abortive, but occaſioned ſuch a change in 
affairs, as brought both religion and liberty to the 
brink of deſtruction (2). The proceedings of 
the three laſt Parliaments gave the Court an op- 

rtunity to revive the fears and reſentments which 

d prevailed juſt after the Ręſtoration, and by 
that means to divide the nation into Tory and 
Whig, which were now become the general names 
of diſtinction. As by the indulgence ſhown to 
Proteſtant Diſſenters by the late Parliament, and 
their conſequent behaviour, the Court artfully 
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INTRO HU 1 1ION. 
Government, in caſe of a Papiſh Succeſſor, ſhould 


A 


rouzed-the jealouſy of the Church and alartnied 
the Clergy (3) 3 ſoby theindiſcreet zeal of others 

a ſuſpicion was infuſed of a. deſign to alter th 
Government, and matter furniſhed for the 

teſtant Plot, by which ſome of the beſt hlodd in 

the nation was ſpilt. {11% vo 

be King, upon the abrupt diſſolution of the 

laſt Parliament, publiſhed a declaration by way 

of apology, which being read in all the Churches 

of \ England, produced, by the management of 
the Court, addreſſes of thanks to the King, with 

aſſurances of adhering to the anaiterable right of 
lineal ſucceſſion. ' The Clergy: were extremely 
zealous on this occaſion. Divine bereditary Right, 
Paſtve obedience and | Non-refiſtance, were every 
where preached in the higheſt terms, and with- 
out any — 7 two 2 the 

udges, with many profeſſors W, 

_ the ſame Jodirimes in the ſtricteſt ene and 
gave the Crown an unlimited power (4). The 
ö — the midſt of his triumphs, did not 
yet think himſelf entirely ſecure. Notwithſtand- 
ing the flattering addreſſes from all he was 
ſtill afraid of a Parliament, and durſt not venture 
to meet the Repreſentative of the Nation, before 
he was abſolute maſter of the Elections. Effec- 
tual methods were taken to that end. Not only 
ſuch Sheriffs, Juſtices of the Peace, Officers of 
the Militia, were appointed as favoured the 
Court, but the King reſolves to new model the 


a Corpo- 


ah. 


© between the Prince of Orange and the Duke of 
Monmouth Others are only upon negatives, &c.” 

(1) The Duke of Tort ( ſays Burnet ) declared 
openly againſt the limitations. He was very ſenſible 
the limitations would be almoſt univerſally agreed to, 
but knew that many in the nation thought the Exclu- 
ſion unlawful. - By whoſe; means he might poſſibly re- 
cover the throne, but to break through the limitations 
he was afraid would not be fo practicable. Hence it was, 
that the next day after the Lord Finch had propoſed the 
limitations to the Parliament, the Dutcheſs of Yor# ſaid- 
in a letter, That as for all the High Things which 
« were ſaid by their enemies they looked for them; 
© but the ſpeech of the Lord Chancellor was a ſur- 
un prize and a great mortification to them.“ Burnet, 

ol. I. 

(2) The author of the Diſſertations on Parties ob- 
ſerves : Men were made to believe that the King, who 
had yielded on ſo many other occaſions, would yield 
on this; that he, who had given up ſo many Miniſters, 
would give up his brother at laſt ; and that if-the Par- 
liament would accept nothing leſs than the Excluſſon, 
in their own way, it would be extorted from him. Now 
in this they were fatally deceived. The King, who 
had not uſed to ſhow firmneſs, on other occaſions, was 
firm on this; and the conſequence of puſhing the Ex- 
cluſion, in this manner, was giving him an opportunity 
of breaking the Country Party ; of dividing the nation 
into ¶ big and Tory; of governing without 2 ; 
and of leaving the throne open to his brother, not only 
without limitations or conditions, but with a more ab- 
ſolute power eſtabliſhed, than any Prince of his family 
had enjoyed, p. 42. 

(3) The Country or II big Party no ſooner prevailed 
in the Houſe of Commons, but they eſpouſed the cauſe 
of the Proteſtant Diſſenters ſo far, as to endeavour to 
free them from the penal laws, particularly ſuch as were 
primarily intended againſt the Papi/ts. — it is that 
they had been unmoleſted, from the time that the de- 
ſign for Popery had begun to be diſcovered. In the 
fourth Parliament a bill paſſed both Houſes to repeal 
the ſevere Act made in the 35 th year of Queen Elixa- 
beth, by which thoſe who did not conform to the Church 
were required to abjure the Kingdom on pain of death ; 
and for ſome degrees of Non-conformity, they were 
adjudged to die without the favour of baniſhment. Bur- 


3 


— — — 
net oblerves, this bill went heavily in the Houſe of 
Lords; for many of the Biſhops, though they were 
not for putting it in execution, thought the terror of 
it of ſome uſe. But this bill, on the day of prorogation, 


when it ſhould have been offered to the King, was, by 


his — — particular order, withdrawn by the Cler 
of the Crown. The Houſe of Commons of the fame 
Parliament, the laſt day of their fitting, voted, That 
the Acts of Parliament made in the reign of Queen 
« Elizabeth and King James, againſt Popiſh Recu- 
& ſants, ought not to be extended againſt Proteſtant 
„ Diſſenters.” And, That the profecution of Pro- 
«© teſtant Diſſenters upon the penal laws, is at this 
time grievous to the ſubject, a weakning the Pro- 
teſtant intereſt, an incouragement to „ and 
dangerous to the ſtate of the Kingdom.“ It was 
alſo given to the members of the laſt Parliament of this 
reign, as an inſtruction from their electors, to the 
35th of Elizabeth and the Corporation A. By the 
favour thus ſhown them, the Non-conformiſts ( ſays 
Burnet) behaved themſelves very indecently, and fell 
very ſeverely upon the body of the Clergy, which made 
the Biſhops and Clergy apprehend, that a rebellion, and 
with it the pulling the Church to pieces, was deſigned. 
It was eaſy therefore for the Court to inflame the 
Clergy, and cauſe them to turn their apprehenſions of 
Popery into a dread of falling again under a Presbyterian 
Government. By 
(4) Dr. Gower, Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge, told 
the King in the name of the Univerſity, «<< We will 
« ſtill believe and maintain, that our Kings derive not 
«© their titles from the people but from God; that to 
„ him only they are accountable ; that it belongs 
not to ſubjects either to create or cenſure, but to ho- 


„ nour and obey their ſovereign, who comes to be ſa 


de by a fundamental Hereditary Right of Succeſſion, 
« which no religion, no law, no fault or forfeiture can 
alter or diminiſh.” The Univerſity of Oxford 
paſſed a decree, wherein regal Power, hereditary Right, 
paſſrve Obedience and Non-reſiſtance, are carried to the 
utmoſt height, and a copy of the decree was ordered to 
be hung up in every college. Little did the Univerſity 
think that within five years they ſhould conform their 


practice to Propoſitions, which they now declared, falſe, 


ſeditious, and mpious ! 


(1) The 


; 
4 


Feb. 6. 
1684-5- 


State of 


tWTR OD UCTH ON: 
Corporations by - annulling their Charters, * and 


others under fuch limitations and con- 


N Almoſt five 


ditions, as | 
in fix of the Houſe of Commons would oy 
that means be in his diſpoſal. He begins wit 
the City of London, and purſuant to a ſentence in 
the King's Bench, ſeizes the liberties of the Me- 
tropolis into his hands. Upon this, many Cor- 
porations unable to contend with the Crown, are 
prevailed with to — their — 
Court was vigourouſly purſuing this project w 
the King was ſuddenly and unexpectedly ſnatched 


out of the world. St 
At the acceſſion of King James II. to the 


he ſhould think fit. 


Partiemn- Throne, the Tories and Whigs were the princi- 


cer James 


II. 


Parties in the nation, and at open defiance 
with one another. A the Tories were all 
the Higb- church Men, and the 


, by whom 
the divine Right of Kings, — 14d of lineal - 


Succefſion, Paſfroe Obedience and Non-refitance 
had been zealouſly preached above twenty years 
to the le. It is no wonder therefore, theſe 
doctrines had ſpread themſelves in the Kingdom 


and been emb many very learned Profeſ- 
ſors of the Law, and Members of the Univerſi- 
ties, eſpecially 4s they ſeemed to be a part of 


the legal eſtabliſhment. As the Tories by their 
principles thought themſelves bound to adhere 
2 Popih ſucceſſor, and happened to be under 
the influence of Popiſb Counſels, they were re- 
by their adverſaries as favourers of Po- 


pery as well as arbitrary Power, But this impu- 
tation afterwards entirely groundleſs. 


The e, Chiefly conſiſting of moderate 
Churchmen with ſome few of the Clergy, avow'd 
the Principles of reiſtance in ſome cafes, and aſ- 
ſerted the power of the Parliament to limit the 
Succeſſion to the Crown. As the Whigs were 
declared enemies to every degree of perſecution, 
and conſequently ewe of toleration in mat - 
ters of religion, they were ſupported by the Pro- 
te ſtant Diſſenters of all denominations. Hence 
they were repreſented as Pre/byterians, enemies of 


„ ** CY & 


1 1 


ence (2). 


the Church, men of Anti. monarcbical principles. 
But chis was with as little reaſon as the Tories 
were. charged with a Popiſb inclination. The 


Whigs as to religion, were no mote Proſoyterians 


than the Tories were Papiſts ; and though the 
ſmall remains of the Republican took ſhelter in 
their party, the bn were far from being Anti- 
monarchical, as their conduct afterwards fully de- 
pr e 3 
ing Femes begins his reign with a ſtrong de- 
* re _ that as he would never de- 
part from his re, ſo he would preſerve 
the eſtabliſtiment in Church and State, and main- 
tain the Rights of the le without invading 
any man's property. The Tories who were now 
minant in the Nation, whilſt the //bigs 
with their adherents were oppreſſed, too readily 
believed the King's promiſes. The Clergy every 
where extolled the royal word, and it was mag- 
nified as a ſecurity beyond any law (1). Ad- 
dreſſes were preſented from all parts full of the 
higheſt expreſſions of fidelity, truſt and obedi- 
Though the King in a few days after 
his declaration in council, ordered the Cuſtoms 
to be levied contrary to law, ſo far were the pre- 
vailing Party from being alarmed, that he was 
blickly thank'd by a learned Society, for this 
rſt violation of his word (9). 7 | 
moſt part being 


The Corporations for the 

modelled according to the project begun in the 
late reign, a Parliament was called, and the E- 
lections by that and other irregular methods, were 
almoſt univerſally carried in favour ofthe Tories 4). 
The King opens the firſt Seſſion with repeatin 
his former declaration of ſupporting the Church 
of — 2 — — Govern- 
ment, never departing is] roga- 
tives, aſſuring them, the) een upon 4 


- 


promiſe ſo ſolemnly made. Accordingly the Com- Coke 11; 
mons, ſo great is their confidence in the King, 337. 


rant him for life an annual revenue of two mil- 

ions and a half, without any conditions or appro- 

priations; voting withal that they entirely rely 
1 


. 


(1) The pulpits (ſays Burnet) were full of it, and 
of thankſgivings for it. The common phraſe was, 
we have now the word of @ King, and a word never yet 
broken. p. 620. | 

(2) Univerſity of Oxford in their addreſs pro- 
miſed to obey the King without limitations or reſtric- 
tions. The King's promiſe paſſed for a thing ſo ſa- 
cred, that they were looked upon as ill bred that put 
in their addreſs, aur religion eftabliſhed by law, which 
looked like a tic on the King to maintain it : whereas 
the ſtile of the more courtly was to put all our ſecuri 
upon the King's promiſe. The Clergy of London > 4 
ded a word to this in their addreſs, aur religion eflabliſhed 
by law, dearer to us than our lives. This had ſuch an 
inſinuation in it, as made it very unacceptable. Some 
followed that pattern. But this was marked to be re- 
membered againſt thoſe that uſed ſo menacing a form. 
Burnet, p. 620. 
] The ſociety of the Middle-Temple in their ad- 
dreſs faid, “ That with the deepeſt ſenſe of gratitude 
they acknowledged his Majeſty's great goodneſs, in 
extending his royal care of the government, to the 
<< preſervation of the cuſtoms which had been conti- 
nually received in his royal predeceſſors for ſome 
hundreds of years, and never queſtioned by any 
Parliament, unleſs in that wherein were ſown the 
<< ſeeds of rebellion againſt the King his father 
May there never want millions as loyal as we are, 

to ſacrifice their lives and fortunes in defenſe of your 
ſacred perſon and prerogative in its full extent.” Thus 
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a manifeſt breach of the law was vindicated and ap- 
plauded by a body of Lawyers themſelves: The le- 
gal method (ſays Burnet, p. 622.) was to have made 
entries, and to have taken bonds for thoſe duties to be 
paid, when the Parliament ſhould meet and renew the 
rant which expired with the late King. As this 
eizing of the cuſtoms (ſays 1/ehood, p. 138.) was 
contrary to law, ſo was it altogether needleſs at that 
time; ſince a Parliament was to meet within a few 
days, which nobody doubted would in a Parliamentary 
way continue them for life. So that he openly violated 
the Conſtitution, to obtain what he was certain would 
be granted him in a legal manner, and with the good- 
will of his people. : 

(4) The methods for ſeeuring the elections were ſo 
ſucceſsful, that the King ſaid, there were not above 
forty members but ſuch. as he himſelf wiſhed for. They 
were neither men of parts nor eſtates, ſo there was no 
hope left, either of working on their underſtandin 
or of making them ſee their intereſt in not giving 
King all at once. Myſt of them were furious and 
violent, and ſeemed reſolved to recommend them- 
ſelves to the King , - by. putting every thing in his 
power, and by ruining all thoſe who had been for the 
excluſion, . Some few had deſigned to give the King 
the revenue only from three years to three years. But 
there was no proſpect of any ſtrength in oppoſing any 
thing that the King ſhould aſk of them. This gave 
all 1 men a melancholy proſpect. Burnet, 
P- 020. 4 
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INTRODUCTION: | 


and reſt ſatisfied on his Majeſty's word to ſupport 
rhe Religion of the Church of England, dearer to 
them than their lives (x). „ 
ln this diſpoſition was the Par 
Duke of Mmmuntb's invaſion put an end to the 
firſt Seſſion, after an Act of Attainder againſt 
the Duke, and a farther: of four hundred: 


thouſand to the King on this extraordi-» 


being end to the Seſſion by à ſudden 


thouglit himſelf fo firmly eſtabliſhed in his 
throne, that he was eaſily induced to pull off the 
maſk and more apenly. avow his deſigns. (2). 
Theſe invaſions furniſhed him with the 
of raiſing? and keeping up an army. which he 
took care to fill with Popiſb officers un- 
ifhed- by law. Supported thus by a ſtrong 
orce and a large revenue, he reſolyes to haſten 
the introduction of Popery and arbitrary 
He begins with plainly telling the Parliament at 
the opening of the ſecond Seſſion, ** that a ſtand- 
„ing army was neceſſary, and therefore he had 
« inertaſed the number of forces, and demanded 
« a ſupply, far their maintainance. He owned 
« fome O had not taken the Tefts, and de- 
« clared he would not diſmiſs them (3 
The Parliament, and more eſpecially the Com- 
mons, though chiefly conſiſting of men who 
profeſſed to believe the doctrines of Saſtve Obe- 
dience and Non-Refitance, were alarmed at this 
of as manifeſtly intimating a in the 
ing to diſpenſe with the laws. However to 
act as conſiſtently with their iples as poſſible, 
they offered not only to paſs a bill for indemni- 
fying the Popiſb officers the - penalties they 


had incurred, but alſo to capacitate ſuch others as 


F 


. 
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Power. 


ſhould be named by the King, and withal voted 
a ſupply of ſeven hundred thouſand 


though they would not expreſaly declate that it 
iament when the 


was for the ſupport of the additional forces. 
Notwithſtanding theſe complaiſant offers, as 
they inſiſted on the King's gemovyal of all jealou- 
fies from his people by maintaining the laws, 
and eſpecially the Tefts, he choſe rather to loſe 
the ſeven hundred thouſand pounds; than ſuffer 
them to fit any longer, and accordingly, put an 


which after many but fruitleſs attempts to gain 
the majority, was at laſt followed by a diſſolution. 

From this time may be dated the firſt deviation 
from the N Which had for many years 
been profeſſed by the Prerogative - Party. The 
King had been often declared to be above law, 


accountable only to God, and his commands to be 


received with an active or paſſive obedience. 
And yet the King's firſt attempt to diſpenſe with 
the Laws is ſtrenuouſly ſed by the very men 


who had eſpouſed the higheſt notions of Regal 


Power and been elected as it were with the King's 
ere This naturally ſhould have deter- 
him from purſuing (at leaſt ſg openly) his de- 
ſigns, and taught him how little he could rely on 
theprofeſſors of Paſtve Obedience, who, as it plainly - 
appeared, when their Religion and liberty were 
in danger, would interpret the doctrine of Non- 
reſiſtance in a limited ſenſe, But, | 
Inſtead of being diſcouraged, the King ſince 
he could not prevail with the Parliament-to come 
into his meaſutes, reſolves to fill /qgftminfter-Hall 
with Judges that ſnouid anſwer his Ac- 
cordingly at a ſham trial, the new Judges declare 
it to be, “ an inſeparable prerogative of the 


Cron to diſpenſe with all penal laws (40. 5 754 


This important point being gained, the King 


— 


— 


(1) This reliance on a Popyſb King for the ſupport of 
a Proteflant Church, appears ſo extravagant to the au- 
thor of the Diſſertations on Parties, that he ſays ** It is 
ic impoffible to believe that their confidence in the 
« King's word was ſuch as they affected. But like 
« drowning men who ſaw nothing elſe to catch at, they 
«« caught at a ſtraw. p. 76. And indeed the concluſi- 
on of this complaiſant vote, viz. dearer to us than cur 
lives, ſeems to intimate to the King the danger of break- 
ing his word, and is alſo an evidence that the Tories even 
when moſt triumphant were far from being Pepiſbiy in- 
clined 


(2) It is obſerved, that theſe invaſions were fo far 
from affording the Nation any 2 of mending 
their condition, that Monmunth's declaration might 
draw ſome of the Diſſenters to his ſtandard, as it did; 
but was calculated to drive the Tory-Party, moſt of the 
I/higs, and in ſhort the bulk of the people from him. 
Argylt's Declaration was founded in the ſolemn League 
and Covenant, and gave ſo much reaſon to apprehend 
that a revival of the ſame principles, and a renewal of 
the ſame tyranny was intended, that we cannot wonder 
it had no better effect, though we lament the fate of a 
worthy and gallant man, whoſe crime was refuſing a 
77%, that ſhould never have been impoſed on Prete- 
flants and 'Freemen, and who had been driven into 
theſe extreme reſolutions by a ſeries. of unjuſt and ty- 
rannical uſage. Thus were theſe invaſions, favoura- 
ble in ſome reſpects to the deſigns of King Fames.— 
But, in the event, they forwarded our deliverance from 
all the dangers to which we were expoſed, under his 
government, by precipitating his attempts againſt our 
religion and liberty. Diſſert. on Parties, p. 77. 

(3) Wekvoed remarks, that as King James's for- 
mer ſpeeches to his Council and Parliament had put 
the French Court to a ſtand what to think of him, 
this laſt ſpeech put them out of pain, and convinced 
them he was entirely theirs. Accordingly the revo+ 


— 


cation of the Edid of Nantes, which probably had 
been ſome time under conſideration before, was now 
put in execution, to the aſtoniſhment of all Europe. 
Fel. Mem. p. 156. Burnet makes the ſame obſerva- 
tion. As far as I could judge, (ſays. he) the affairs of 
England gave the laſt ſtroke to the recalling the edict 
of Nantes, and then adds, this year (1685) muſt ever 
be remembred, as the moſt fatal to the Proteſtant 
Religion. In February, a King of England declared 
himſelf a Papiſt. In June, Charles, the Elector Pa- 
latine, dying without iſſue, the electoral dignity went 
to the houſe of Newburgh, a moſt bigotted popiſh fa- 
mily. In October, the King of France recalled the 
edict of Nantes. And in December, the Duke of Sa- 
voy, by the perſuaſions and even threatnings of the 
Court of France, recalled the edit that his father had 
granted to the Yaudeis. So it muſt be confeſſed, that 
this was a very critical year. p. 656, 

(+4) A ſham information was brought againſt Sir 
Edward Hales, -a Papiſt, for acting in a military of- 
fce without qualifying himſelf according to law, which 
produced the declared opinion of the new Judges in fa- 
vour of the diſpenſing power. Echard's Review, 
p. 71. When King James (ſays WVekwoed) came to 
aſſume to himſelf this power, as his prerogative and 
right, he unhing'd the Corflitution all at once; for to 
diſpenſe with laws already made, is as much a part of 
the Legiflature, as the making of new ones. And 
therefore in arrogating to himſelf ſuch a diſpenſing 
power, he invaded, the very eſſence of the Engh 
Canſittution, by which “ the Legiſlature is lodged in 
King, Lords, and Commons, and every one of 
them has a negative upon the other two.” eluuod . 
Memoirs, p. 169. It was not enough (continues the 
ſame author) for King . aſſume a diſpenſing 

and to act by it, but ſuch was the miſery — 
ard fate of England, that the party about the King 
would have had us believe, that a peer in the King to 


diſpenſe 


protogation, Nov: 20. 


755. 


687. 
758. 
pr. 4 
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not obeyin 
is ſummoned before the new court and 

ſuf 
L a is fone to Rome to reconcile the 
Britiſh dominions to _ Holy See, whilſt the 
Catholick Religion is publickly in 
Jeſuit ſchools 1 ſeminaries in and o- 
ther confiderable Towns; and ſuch Miniſters at 
Court as would not conſent-to the repeal of the 
Teſts, reg os paſtſervices, diſmiſſed, 
and their Poſts filled with others of greater com- 
pliance. - | Y 

Thi ing thus prepared, En 
ee is publiſhed, ery 0 
power is claimed, and all ſubjects allowed to hol 
without the uſual Oaths or Tofs. The 
ifſenters dazzled with this 2 — 
them from the oppreſſions t endu pre- 
— of thanks, full high ſtrains of 
gratitude and loyalty, not conſidering that by 
approving an illegal toleration they became in- 


couragers of the diſpenſing power aſſumed by the 


King ( 2). | i A | , f 
As the Jeſuits were very impatient - to get 
footing - the CEE in „ it may 

tly advance ropagation if re 
the] KN next — to order, by a Royal Man- 
date, the Fellows of Magdalen College in Oxford, 
to elect a Preſident contraty to their ſtatutes and 
oaths, Upon their refuſal,” they are ſummoned 
before the Ecclefiaſtical Commiſſioners, deprived 


( 
and 


Teſts and give a Parliamen 


except two that complied ) of their Fellowſhips, 


practiſed to —— — 

that ſhould ratify the King's meaſures, 

p ſanction to his di/- 

Puter. To this end he took a 

into ſeveral counties, purſued the affair of new- 

modelling the Corporations, diſmiſſed from 
ſts and employments all ſuch as ſhowed the 

[eaſt diſlike of his ings. . With theſe, and 


many other artifices, the King could not however 


ſo far carry his point as to be ſure of a Parliament 
to his mind; and therefore would not venture 
to but choſe rather to rely on his army, 
which he reſolved to fill with iris Papifts. To 
convince the nation ſtill more plainly of his de- 

he not only made Father Petre, a Privy- 
Counſellor, but { received a Nuncio from 
the Pope, who made his publick entry at Wing- 
for (3): MT | | 


In this fituation were affairs in the beginning 1688. 


of the famous year 1688; the King inveſted by 
the Judges with the diſpenſing Power; the Pri 
Council under the direction of a Jeſuit ; 
Counties and Militia in the hands of _ or 
other unqualified ' perſons ; an army of fifteen 
thouſand men incamped ten — London 
and to crown all, the King's ings approv- 
ed by addreſſes not cars the Bilan but 
from Corpora 
promiſes of electing ſuch members of Parliament 
as ſhould confirm his meaſures. In theſe favour- 


able cireumſtances, it is not e the King 


Pr cg» 


— 


diſpenſe with laws, was law. To maintain this mon- 
ſtrous poſition, there were not only mercenary pens ſet 
a-work, but a ſett of Judges found out, that, to their 
eternal reproach, did- all that was poſſible for them to 
compliment the King with the liberties of their coun- 

Thus were we fallen under the greateſt misfor- 
tune that could poſſibly happen to a nation, to have 
our laws and conſtitutions trampled upon, under colour 
of law: And thoſe very men, whole office it was to 
ſupport them, became now the betrayers of them to 
the will of the Prince. Ibid.” p. 171. 

(1) The King ſent ay order to the Biſhop of 


Lundin to ſuſpend Dr. Sharp (afterwards Archbiſhop of 


Tri) for a pretended contempt of the order againſt 
preaching on controverted points: and 3 re- 
fuſing to execute it, as being illegal, was himſelf ſuſ- 
pended by the new Court. H#ehowd obſerves on this 
occaſion, that notwithſtanding the King's inſnaring 
letter to the Clergy about preaching, they were not 
wanting in their duty ; for to their immortal honour, 
they did more to vindicate the doctrine of their own 
Church, and expoſe the errors of the Church of Rome, 
both in their ſermons and writings, than ever had been 
done either at home or abroad ſince the Refarmation ; 
and in ſuch a ſtile, and with fuch inimitable force of 
reaſoning, as will be a ſtandard of writing to ſucceed- 
ing ages. Mel. Mem. . 174. The chief of theſe 
writers were, Tillotſon, Sharp, Patrick, Stilling fleet, Nil. 
liams, Tenniſon, Sherlock, Clagget, Gee, Whitby, and 
Dr. Wake late Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

(2) The obſervations of the anon Author on 
Parties, concerning the proceedings of the Diſſenters, 
ſeem but too juſtly grounded. King's deſigns 
(ſays he) were —_ avowed, and deſperately puſhed. 
The Church of England oppoſed them with the utmoſt 
vigour. The Diſſenters were cajoled by the Court, 
and they, who had heen ready to take arms againſt 
King Charles, becauſe he was unwilling to exclude his 
Braher, and who had taken arms againſt this Prince, 
ſince he was on the throne, became abettors of his u- 


—— r 
mn 


— 
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ſurpations. It were eaſy to prove this, even by Bi- 
ſhop Burnet's account, as much as that is ſoftened ; 
and if the excuſes which have been made for their ſi- 
lence againſt Poperyin this critical moment, or for their ap- 
proving and encouraging the exerciſe of a diſpenſing power 
are to be received, one may undertake to excuſe, on the 
ſame principles of reaſoning, all thoſe inſtances of miſ- 
conduct in the Church-Party, which I have preſumed 
to cenſure fo freely, But the truth is, theſe excuſes 
are frivolous. I could quote ſome, that are even bur- 
leſque. Let us reverence truth therefore, and con- 
demn the Diſſenters as frankly on this occaſion, as we 
have condemned the members of the Church of Eng- 
land on others. Diſſert. en Parties, p. 78. 
(3) This was Dadda. The Duke of So- 
merſet, then Lord of the Bedchamber in waiting, was 
to aſſiſt in the ceremony; but he told the 
King, He could not ſerve him upon this occaſion, 
< being aſſured it was contrary to law.” The King 


aſked him, If he did not know that he was above 


„che law?” The other replied, ** If the King was, 
% he himſelf was not above the law; for which he 
was _— from all employments. Echard's' Re- 
view, p. 84. | | 

14) In the addreſs from the Middle-Temple, it is 
ſaid,——* As thanks (for the Toleration) ought to 
de paid your Majeſty by all your ſubjects, ſo we eſ- 
<< pecially, of the profeſſion of the law, have moſt 
«*< reaſon to be thankful for the honour you have done 
us, by aſſerting your own royal prerogatives, which 
<< is the very life of the law and our profeffion. Which 
<< prerogatives, as they were given by God himſelf, fo 
«© we declare, That no power upon earth can dimi- 
* niſh them, but they muſt always remain entire and 
«© inſeparable to your royal perſon. Which preroga- 
tives, as we have ſtudied to know them, ſo we are 
&© reſolved to defend them, by aſſerting with our lives 
“ that divine maxim, A Deo Rex, @ Rege Lex, &c.“ 
Hifl. of Addreſſes, p. 113. 


(1) The 


with their yr ene Preſident declared 

incapable of any Eocleſiaſti preferment. | 
. _ - During the — with the College, all me- 
of thods were 


tions and other Societies (4), with 


— — his deſigus with openneſs and vigour. 
| y after a proclamation of the Queen's jan, 2 
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pregnancy, and ſome. fruitleſs attempts to per- 
ſuade the Prince and Princeſs of Orange to 
prove the repeal 
comes forth (what quickly brought things to a 
criſis) a ſecond ee Liberty of Conſcience, 
more full and expreſs in favour of the Catbolicks, 
which was ſoon followed with an order of Coun- 
cil to the Biſhops, to cauſe the declaration to be 
read by the Clergy in all the Churches of their 
This order 1 iate | a petition 
from the Archbiſhops of — a and * 
Biſh (1) againſt reading the declaration,” as 
« being founded upon a diſpenſing power often 
« declared * in Parliament. Wh 

they were all ſent to the Tower, and not af- 
ter, brought to a trial for framing and publiſhing 
a ſeditious libel ; for ſo was termed mT 
on, though delivered in the humbleſt moſt 
private manner to the King alone. After a long 
ttial, wherein the diſpenſing power was not only 
boldly argued againſt, but demonſtrated to be a 
violation of the conſtitution, the Biſhops were 
acquitted with loud acclamations, not only of 
the people, but even of the army itelf, to the 
King's great mortification, who was then in the 
camp (2). | ; TP 
During the confinement of the Biſhops it was 
that the Queen's delivery of a ſon was publiſhed, 
£o the great joy of the Catholicks, (who were now 
leſs anxious about the uncertainty of the King's 
life) but to the ou and aſtoniſhment of the 
conſiderate part of the nation, who had placed all 
their hopes on a Proteſtant Succeſſor, which now 
ſeemed entirely defeated. - Their comfort was 
the Queen's delivery by many circumſtances was 
rendered ſuſpicious, and the people in general in- 
clined to believe it an impoſture of the Papiſts 
to finiſt their ruin (3 — 
Notwithſtanding the publick rejoicings in the 
city, country and army, for the acquittal of the 
Biſhops, which ſufficiently diſcovered the general 
diſlike of the King's meaſures, he reſolved to pur- 
ſue his deſigns. Two of the Judges were dif- 
miſſed for not vindicating his pretended prero- 
gative in the late trial, and the Ecclgſiaſtical Com- 
miſſioners were ordered to proceed againſt the 
Clergy for not reading the declaration. The in- 
clinations of the land and ſea forces were ſounded, 
and though ſeveral diſcouraging circumſtances 


— — * — * 


purpoſes, nor would he perſuaded to uſe 
of the penal Laus and Tefts, . 


gentler: methods, according to the advice of 
ſome of his friends, and particularly one of his 
miniſters: who had ſuddenly changed his religi- 
on. (4). Itwas: thought that all oppoſition would 
with [rifb ſupplies. N Wan IF 
During the Tranſactions . of the - foregoing 5, 
years the ſtate of parties had undergone — 


alterations. The Tories and Churcbhmen who had “St tine. 


ſo zealouſſy ſed and aſſerted the 'dodrine of 
Non-reſſſtance in all caſes, whilſt the King exerted 
his prerogati ve in their favour, and ſuffered them 
to trample upon their oppoſers the #bigs and 
Diſſenters, when they diſcovered that this do&rine 
was going to be turned upon them, and made 
an inſtrument of deſtroying the eſtabliſhed religi- 
on and introducing Popery and arbitrary power, 
their zeal began to abate, and neither pulpit nor 
preſs any longer ſo ſtrenuouſly inculcated the 
doctrine of Paſtve Obedience. It was now ge- 
nerally thought that the King, as well as thoſe 
commiſſioned by him, were not to be obeyed with- 
out limitation, and that their power was circum- 
ſcribed by the law. In a word, the Tories were 
ſo far become M bięs that they believed when a 
Prince viſibly endeavours the ſubverſion of the 
religion and liberties, he may be lawfully re- 
ſtrained and kept within bounds. In this ſitua- 
tion were the Tories, when the Vbigs were ſud- 
denly deprived of a | great ſupport. The Diſ- 
ſenters, Who had all along adhered to that 
party, fell for ſome time into a ſnare laid for 
them by the Court. Liberty of conſcience, and 
exemption from penal laws, were ſo grateful, 
that overlooking the deſtructive and illegal means 
by which they were obtained, they exalted the 
prerogative” in their addreſſes of thanks to as 
great a height as ever the Tories had done, and 
ſo became indirectly abettors of the diſpen/ing 
power, which at once unhinged the Conſtitution. 
But quickly perceiving their error, they returned 
to their former friends, and joined with the 
Whigs in oppoſing arbitrary power. At length, 
the Tories being convinced that their religion and 
liberties were 1n manifeſt danger, and popery and 
ſlavery advancing with large ſteps, believed. it 
time to provide for the ſafety of the Church and 
State (5). Thus perſuaded, they alſo co-ope- 
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(1) The ſix Biſhops were St. Aſaph, Ely, Bath and 
IF ells, Peterborough, Chicheſter and Briſtel, five of whom 
were afterwards Ven- jurors. 

(2) It was alſo obſervable upon their tryal, that the 
tables were fo far turned, that ſome that had largely 
contributed to the enſlaving their country with falſe 
notions of law, were now of another opinion ; while 
at the ſame time, others, that had ſtood up for the li- 
berties of their country in two ſucceſſive Parliaments, 
and had ſuffered upon that account, did now as much 
endeavour to ſtretch the prerogative beyond its juſt li- 
mits, as they had oppoſed it before. So hard it is (ſays 
IFelwod, p. 186.) for mankind to be in all times, and 
upon all turns, conſtant to themſelves. The proceed- 
ings againſt the Biſhops were chiefly managed by Sol- 
licitor 'J/illams, a zealous promoter of the Excluſion 
in the reign of King Charles, Speaker in his two laſt 
Parliaments, and a bold pleader in all cauſes againſt the 
crown. On the Biſhops fide appeared, amongſt others, 
Finch and Sawyer, who had been, whilſt in power, 
great ſticklers for the prerogative. 

(3) It mult be owned, that in caſe the Queen was 
really delivered of a ſon, both ſhe and the King ated 
as if it had not been ſo, and by their proceedings not 
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only rendred it ſuſpected, but put it out of the King's 
power to prove the birth in a ſatisfactory manner when 
he thought proper to endeavour it. 

(4) This was the Lord Sunderland, who in ſeveral 
long audiences with the Queen, repreſented, That 
„ f{ince ſhe had got a ſon, the ſtate of her affairs was 
<< quite changed, and that there was no occaſion for 
«© making ſuch haſte now the ſucceſſion was ſure. He 
told her, time would bring all about, if ſoft me- 
„ thods were uſed ; and adviſed her to appear the au- 
«© thor of gentle counſek, which by another admini- 
<« ſtration might lay the flame ſo lately kindled, and 
gain the hearts of the nation both to herſelf and 
<< her ſon, ſo that ſhe might be declared Regent if the 
„King ſhould die during the minority of the Prince.“ 
Echard's Review, 103. Burnet, Vol. N. 
order (ſays Burnet) to have the more credit in preſſi 
theſe advices, he reſolved to declare himſelf a Papiſt. 
Sid. p. 756. 

(5) Echard, in his Review, expreſſes this very fully. 
And now (ſays he) the breaches into the Exgliſb conſti- 
tution, which many. were unwilling to ſee before, be- 
came apparent to almoſt all men's eyes. "The King had 
plainly and openly aſſumed to himſelf a power to make 
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rate with che Nhe, and by this means 
whole nation, as to the point of reſiſtance in 
deſperate a caſe, ſeemed to be all of n party. 

Accordingly, ſoon after the 's delivery, 
the Prince ot Orange was carneſtly invited, as 
well by Tories as Whigs, to come and. fave the 
nation from falling into the moſt deplorable of 
ſtates, popery and ſlavery. As the fafery, not 
only of the United Provinces but of the Proteſ- 
tant Religion in general, depended on the fate of 
England, the invitation was gladly accepted by 
the Prince of Orange, and heartily eſpouſed by 
the Dutch, who readily furniſhed an army and 
fleet 


Whilſt the warlike pigs s were with 

ſecrecy carried on in Holland, King James 
E from France of an expedition in- 
tended againſt England, with the offer of a 


French army to aſſiſt him. This offer, to the 


great ſurpriſe of the King of France, was reject- 
ed as unneceſſary, though a private treaty was 
ſaid to be then made between the two mo- 
narchs (1). | | 

But at length receiving certain advice of the 


Prince of Orange's deſign, King James was ex- 


tremely alarmed. He inſtantly ſaw the neceſſity of 
requiring the confidence of the Clergy, ſtill vainly 
imagining they would practice that Paſſrve Obe- 
dience they had ſo long and ſo ſtrenuoully affert- 
ed. But to his great mortification the Biſhops, 
to whom he applied for the aſſiſtance of their 
counſels, plainly adviſed him in ten 2 & 1 
<« redreſs all his. illegal proceedings, ily 
« call a FRE I 7, in 
« which the Church of England, a due liberty 
<« of conſcience, and the properties of the ſub- 
«© ject might be ſecured.” 

Whilſt the Biſhops were ring this ad- 
dreſs, the King publiſhes a lamation, inti- 
mating, * that no leſs than an abſolute conqueſt 
« of his kingdoms were propoſed by this inva- 
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« fon z that, neverthele, he declined all fo- 
« reign aid, and wholly relied upon his own 
ſubjects.” Concluding, ** that though he in- 
«. tended to have met his Parliament the 17th of 
« "November, he found it neceſſary to recal the 
« writs that had been iſſued for that purpoſe.” 
About the ſame time the King, às his fears 
increaſed, thought proper to redreſs ſome of the 
grievances complained of. He begins with 
taking off the Biſhop of London's ſuſpenſion, 
and publiſhing a general pardon of all criminals; 
a few only excepted. Soon after this, the com - 
miſſion for cauſcs eccleſiaſtical was diſſolved: the 
charter of London reſtored : the fellows of Mag- 
dalen College were ordered to be re-inſtated : cor- 
porations were reſtored to their antient charters : 
piſh Lord-Lieutenants, Juſtices of the Peace, 
ayors, and other magiſtrates were diſplaced, 
and Proteſtants put in their room. In a word, 
the whole popiſh fabrick, the work of near four 
years, was in a few days almoſt entirely demoliſh- 
ed. But with bow little ſincerity this was done, 
the King took care to ſhow preſently after. 
Whilſt theſe things were tranſafting in Eng- 
land, the Prince of Orange; to juſtify his under- 
taking, publiſhed a ſolemn declaration, that Oct. 10. 
« the expedition was intended only for redreſs N. S. 
« of the grievances, by a free and lawful Par- 
« [jament, to which ſhould be refe the in- 
« quiry into the birth of the pretended Prince of 
« Wales, and of all things relating to the right 
« of ſucceſſion,” | 
Upon news that the King, purſuant to the ad- 
vice of the Biſhops, had retracted ſome of his 
arbitrary proceedings, an addition was made to 
the declaration importing, ** that theſe redreſſes 
« were impertect, and a plain confeſſion of the 
« yiolences complained of, that the root of op- 
0 preſſion, the claim of a deſpotic power, was re- 
<« ſerved entire, and conſequently no remedy 
could be offered but in Parliament, by a de- 
claration 
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laws void and to qualify ſuch for employments, who 
were ſo incapacitated by law, as to render all their act- 
ings void. All — — perſons, Sheriffs, and even 
Judges, were now no legal Officers, inſomuch that the 
Government and the lawful Adminiſtration of it was 
quite broken and confounded. All this was brought 
about by the magick of diſpenſing power, which changed 
the whole frame of the Legiſlature, and reduced all laws 
to the pleaſure of the crown. For by virtue of the ſame 
power, every diſagreeable ſtatute was made liable to be 
vacated, eſpecially ſince no laws were fortified with 
ſtronger clauſes to force their execution, than thoſe 
which the late declaration had made uſeleſs. And when 
this was declared ſuch a ſacred point of Government, 
that a petition doubting of it and delivered in the moſt 
modeſt and private manner, was made a high crime, 
and inflexibly carried on againſt the moſt eminent of the 
Church. This convinced. the moſt doubtful, that the 
breach into the cohſtitution was. general, deſtructive, 
and inconſiſtent with the nature of it. The matter 
was ſo open and avowed, and continued with ſuch re- 
gular ſteps and repeated acts, that many of thoſe that 
had taught the higheſt notions of Obedience, were ſen- 
ſible that there was ſuch a total ſubverſion, as might 
warrant the nation to guard its conſtitution, and to 
look out for its own preſervation. Echard's Review, 
p. 104. 

(1) All the Prieſts and Popiſh Lords were for hay- 
ing the French forces; it was oppoſed by the Earl of 
Sunderland only, who ſaid, that an army of forty thou- 
fand men might perhaps maſter E bs: 63] but they 
would become the 9 7 maſters too, and render 
him only a Viceroy to the King of France. A leſs army 


would loſe the King the affections of his people, and 
No. 2. Vol. Il. N i 


was ſent to the Tower on that account ; but this ſhow 
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drive his own to defertion, if not to mutiny. The 
King did not think matters were yet ſo near a criſis ; ſo 
he neither entertained the propoſition, nor let it fall to 
the ground. There was a treaty on foot, and the 
King was to have a Hundred tranſport-ſhips ready for 
ſuch forces as he ſhould deſire, It is certain, the 
French Ambaſlador then at London did believe, that the 
King would have heen able to have made a greater di- 
viſion of the nation, than it proved afterwards he was 
able to do, and that then the King would have been 
forced to have taken aſſiſtance from France on any 
terms, and fo he encouraged the King of France to 
go on with his deſign, in the winter, and he believed he 
might come in good time, next year, to the King's aſ- 
ſiſtance. This advice proved fatal to the King, The 
firſt qiſcovery of the alliance with France was by a. me- 
morial given to the States by the French Ambaſſador, 
wherein he told them, that there was ſuch a ſtrict al- 
liance between his maſter and the King of England, that 
he would look upon every thing done againſt England 
as an invaſion of his crown. is put the King and his 
Miniſters aut of countenance, for they had poſitively 
denied there was any ſuch thing. But the memorial 
was a full proof of it. . I. 767. Kelten, 
the King's — at Paris, had the blame caſt on him 
of putting it in the memorial, and when he came over 


of a diſgrace was but ſhort, tor he was ſoon after made 
Lieutenant of the Tower. The French Ambaſſador 
about this time ſhowed Sir William Trumball, Ambaſ- 
ſador at Canflantineple, a letter from M. de Croiffy, 
importing, that an alliance was concluded between the 
two Kings. Ibid. | - 
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« claration of the rights of the ſubject which had been 
„ invaded, and therefore all ſhould be referred to 
« afree Taue of the nation'in a lawful Parliament.” 
The King ſoon verified that part of the decla- 
ration concerning the defectiveneſs of the redreſs 
of grievances ; for hearing the Dutch fleet had ſo 
greatly ſuffered by a ſtorm, that they were forced 
to put back, and would not be able to proceed 
till the ſpring, he returned to his former conduct, 
recalled ſeveral of his late acts of favour, parti- 
cularly the reſtoration of Magdalen College, and 
thereby demonſtrated, that all his redreſſes were 
owing entirely to neceſſity and not to inclina- 
tion, which loſt him many friends that might 
otherwiſe have been ind to ſtand by him. 
Mention being made in the Prince's declara- 
tion of his being invited by divers of the Lords 
ſpiritual and temporal, the King in great haſte 
ſen for the Archbiſhop, and ſuch Biſhops as 
were in London, and required them to juſtify 
themſelves to the world, by declaring under their 
hands their abborence of the Prince s intended in- 
vaſion. But inſtead of complying with His re- 


queſt, they renewed their petition with great 


earneſtneſs to call a free Parliament. 

The damage ſuſtained by the Dutch fleet hav- 
ing been purpoſely magnified to increaſe the 
King's ſecurity, it was ſoon repaired, and the 
Prince failed again on the firſt of November, and 
on the fifth, landed his forces at Torbay. He 
marched directly to Exeter, where he was at firſt 
but coldly received by the Clergy and Magiſ- 
trates. But ſoon after an aſſociation by the ad- 
vice of Sir Edward Seymour was drawn up, to 
ſtand by the Prince of Orange, till religion, the 
laws and liberties were ſecured by à free Parlia- 
ment. This aſſociation was ſigned and ſent to 
other places, 1 to Oxford, where it 
was ſubſcribed by almoſt all the heads and chief 
men of the Univerſity, and the Prince was earn- 
eſtly invited thither, with a promiſe that their 
plate if wanted, ſhould be at his ſervice. From 
that time, as every day brought ſome perſons of 
diſtinction to the Prince, ſo the King was daily 
forſaken, not only by thoſe he had moſt truſted, 
but even by his own children, the Prince and 
Princeſs of Denmark. | 

The King was now under ſuch a conſternation 
that he neither knew what to reſolve on, nor 
whom to truſt, He ſent for all the Lords in 
London, that were known to be firm Proteſtants, 
by ſome of whom he was privately adviſed to call 
a general meeting of all the Privy-Counſellors 
and Peers to aſk their opinion. They unani- 
mouſly agreed, that it was neceſſary to call a free 
Parliament, and ſend Commiſſioners to treat with 
the Prince. How much ſoever this went againſt 
the King's inclinations, he next day declated in 
council, that he reſolved to have a free Parlia- 
ment on the fifteenth of January, and ordered 
writs to be iſſued out accordingly. At the ſame 
time, the Marquis of Hallifax, the Earl of 
Nottingham, and the Lord Godolphin, were ap- 


pointed to go and aſk the Prince what it was he 
demanded. © The removal of Papiſis, and calling 
a free Parhament, were the chief articles propo- 
ſed by the Prince, which with the reſt of the 
Prince's demands, were deemed ſo reaſonable 
that they were! immediately ſent away to the 
King, who owned he did not expect ſo good 
terms. During this treaty, ſtrange couneils were 


ſuggeſted to the King and Queen. The Prieſts 


and violent Papiſts knew that they muſt be the 
ſacrifice, and the whole deſign of Popery given up 
without hope of revival. They told the Queen, 
ſhe would be impeached and witneſſes ſet up 
againſt herſelf and ſon. Whereupon ſht reſolv- 
ed to go to France with the child ; and the mid- 
wife, with all that aſſiſted at the birth, were alſo 
carried over, or ſo diſpoſed of, that it was never 
known what became of them. afterwards. The 
cen prevailed with the King to promiſe to 
follow her very ſoon. Accordingly, having call- 
ed an extraordinary council on account of the 
Prince's propoſals, he acquainted them with the 
ueen's departure the night beſore, but ſtill pro- 
miſed them that he wweuld ſtay with them. He was 
unanimouſly, adviſed to comply with the Prince's 
demands, andall things appeared as if he deſigned 
it, and the council was ordered to attend her 
next mokning. But having privately ſent for the 
Great Seal, on the eleventh of December, about 
three in the morning, he went away in diſguiſe 
with Sir Edward Hales, whoſe ſervant he ſeem- 
ed to be. They paſt the Thames, and threw the 
Great Seal into the river; which was found 
ſome months after by a fiſherman near Vaux- 
Hall. The King went down to a fiſher-boat 
that Hales had provided for carrying him over. 
Thus King James when there was no apparent 
cauſe to fear the ſafety of his perſon, choſe ra- 
ther to abandon all, than to ſtay and ſee the iſſue 
of a Free Parliament; which he had been fo of- 
ten petitioned and adviſed to call, and which he 
had ſo often promiſed to ſummon. With this 


his reign may be ſaid to end. For if ever there Echard, 


was a real deſertion of a Kingdom, and ever a 
people left to take care of themſclves, this was 
certainly the time. He expoſed the nation to 
the pillage of an army which he had ordered to 
be diſbanded without money, he deſtroyed the 
Parliament writs, threw the Broad Seal into the 
Thames, and left the people without a Governor. 
Upon this deſertion the Privy-counſellors and 
Peers with the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, met at 
Guild-Hall, and agreed to invite the. Prince to 
come and take upon him the government of the 
nation, till matters were ſettled by a Parliament. 
This invitation was ſigned by all, and ſent to the 
Prince, who upon receiving the ſurpriſing news 
of the King's ſudden departure, thought it neceſ- 
ſary to make all poſſible haſte to London. When 
he was advanced as far as Windſor, two Gentle- 
men of Kent brought him notice, that the King 
was taken by ſome fiſhermen and carried to Fe- 
verſbam (1). The Prince inſtantly ordered Zuy- 
em 


— 


(1) The following account is a manuſcript letter 
from one of the Gentlemen that came to the King, 
when he was taken, to his friend in London. 

« It was the fatal Tueſday, Decemb. 11. 1688, 
«« when the mobile were all in arms; on which day 
c were taken the Lord Salisbury, and Sir Charles Hales 
at Aſferd, the Lord Pcterberough, &c. in the Ifle of 
« Thanet, and near us Baron Jenner, Burter, Gra- 


* ham, Obadiah Walker, Giffird, Leybourn, Kingley, 
and two 8 to be their titular Biſhops, with 
<< ſeveral Papiſt Gentlemen, viz. the Lord Arundel of 
* IVardour's ſon, Hardwick, a Merchant, Sing, Ad- 
« jutant to Sir Edward Hales, &c. This was the 
* 2 work of the day, beſides rifling of popiſh 
*© houſes : but the night was attended with ſomething 
** more extraordinary; for the ſeamen, armed with a 

' c ſort 
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leficin to go and defire him to ftay at. Rocheſter, 
but Zuylefein miſſing his way, the King, at the 


invitation of the ſatne Peers and Privy-council, 
that had Juſt before ſent to the Prince to take 
| -upon 
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« fort of emulation at the ſucceſs of the landmen, 
« were reſolved to have a frolick in their 4 7 and 
„ about ſeven at night, under the conduct of Milliam 
« mes and Fohn Hunt, with about fifty more, chiefly 
« ſeamen, put off in queſt of a prize, and about 
<< eleven at night took a Cuſtom-houſe boat, in 
„ which proved to be the King, Sir Edward Hales, 
« and Raiph Sheldm. The King was in a particular 
« diſguiſe, and ſo not known that night; but as if his 
10 ein deſigned to be ſevere upon him, the ſeamen 
<< treated him very roughly above the reft, though - 
« copnite, One cried out, "twas Father Petre ; they 
« new it to be ſa by his lean jaws : A ſecond called him 
« old hatchet-faced Fefuit : a third fwore, "twas a cun- 
« ning old rue, they would warrant him. And all 
<< night long they welcomed him with theſe rough ſa- 
« Jutations, and pefumng ths room with tobacco, 
« the ſmell whereof the King hates. His Majeſty 
« was taken at the weſt point, not above a quarter of 
% an hour before the flood would have carried him off; 
„ and it was his own fault, that they ſtopt there for 
4 balaſt, which the pilot was againſt : but the rough- 
<« neſs of the ſea made his Majeſty fear were not ſafe 
« jn ſo ſmall a boat without balaſt; whereby they loſt 
<« ſix or eight hours, and ſo were providentially taken. 
« He was detained at ſea all night, and brought up 
« from Orwſe, where he landed, to Feverſham about 
„twelve, 1/dn:ſday the 12th. Then he was ſuſ- 
<< pected, as he came up the town, and within a quar- 
« ter of an hour after he was in the inn, fully diſco- 
e vered. He was willing by all arts at firſt to conceal 
« himſelf; and at his coming in he called for ba- 
4e con and eggs, as if he were ſome ordinary man in 
« his diet; whereas he taſtes no meat that is in the 
<« leaſt ſalted, as it afterwards appeared. He ſeemed 
« caſt down ſomewhat at the noiſe of the rabble ; but 
t after ſome recollection, called for ſome ink and pa- 
<« per to write to the Earl of Winchelſea ; but was ſo 
« diſcompoſed, that he wrote, and tore, and begun 
« again, as if he were overcome with diſorder or 
« fears. Inaſmuch as I was with him before he was 
<« diſcovered, he entered into ſome diſcourſe with me. 
<« He thanked me, and commended my prudence for 
<« not diſcoyering him with the firſt, though I knew 
« him, as ſoon as any one. He told me, that the ra 

& of the people was up; and now that of the Pſalmiſt 
« was true; J, who fill the raging of the fea, muſt ſtili 
« the rage and madneſs of the people ; for he could not, 
«© therefore he e complained heavily of fears 
e and jcaloufies blown about by ill men; and too 
© many of the black coats had done him that ill office 
< they could never make him amends for. He inſiſted 
« on his integrity; ſaid, he had a good conſcience, 
« and could ſuffer and die. He told me, he read 
« ſcripture much, and found great comfort in it. He 
declared, he never deſigned to oppreſs conſcience, 
<« alter the government, or deſtroy the ſubjects liber- 
c ties; and at laſt aſked me plainly, What have 1 
« dome ? · What are the errors of my reign ? Tell me 
<« freely. To which, you may be ſure, I made no 
« anſwer. He inſiſted much upon going off, after he 
« was taken; and I believe he put the queſtion to 
c every Layman and Churchman in the room, to get 
© him a boat, and let him eſcape. He ſaid, the 
Prince of Orange ſought his crown and life; and if 
© he were delivered up, his blood would he at our 
« doors, for he ſeemed perſuaded they would murder 
« him. Naw, ſaid he, the opportunity is in your hand; 
«© but if you miſs this, it will not be in your power to help 
me. He argued much upon theſe words, He that 
is not with me, is againſt me; and ſermonized half 
an hour, making reflections on men's coldneſs to 
*© ſerve him in that extremity, Whilſt he inſiſted upon 
<< going off, and uſed all motives proper, as he thought, 
in begging, praying, tempting, arguing, perſuading, 
© reproving, Sc. which was for above three hours, 
<< the rage of the ſeamen took fire, apprehending he 
would prevail with ſome to let him eſcape ſecretly ; 

2 | 
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cc and thereupon aroſe ſome contemptuous words, and 
4e no ſmall infolencies offered; whnch I almoſt think 
e had not happened, if the fear of his eſcape had not 
« run ſo much in their Minds, or if his Majeſty 
„ would have waved diſcourſing ſo much thereof. For 
« the ſcamen much valued themſelves on their charge, 
« and did apprehend their own lives in danger, if he 
« went off; imagining, they had done a ſingular piece 
& of ſervice to the nation, and reſolving there to — 
« him till order from the Prince, or the Lords at 
« Guildhall, And the King himſelf undertook to 
« diſcourſe them, and afked the ſeamen, By what an- 
« thority do you fand here? Am not ] your King; And 
« ſure you will not hurt my N Will you fland by me * 
« Pll reward you. If you be my geod ſubjetts, you muſt 
« "obey me. Come and feryve me, and get me a boat, and 
« Pll ge off. Afterward, he went fo far as to regulate 
« their way of keeping guards; bid them ſtand fur- 
* ther off: Go down, and keep your diftance + vrhich fo 
« inraged them, that ſome of them forgot all decency 
<< and reverence to him; inſomuch that Sir Edward 
« Hoeles was deſired to take the King off from that 
* diſcourſe, which made him cheap, and proved ſo 
„ unpolitick and unſucceſsful. But ſtill the rage of 
© the ſeamen increaſed, and they ſhook hands and 
© cried out one and all, L' die rather than he ſhall 
« go off ; got together in a full body, broke out into ſo 
* ſcornful huzzas, and for a while doubled their guard, 
* ſuffered none to go to him, but whom they well 
„ knew, loaded their muſkets, and made ready as if 
© they reſolved to fire upon any that oppoſed their 
« meaſures. This indeed intimidated the King, and 
< his ſpirits ſeemed much down; which made him 
© keep his eye upon the door, and watch all their mo- 
4 tions narrowly, and deſire not to be much alone, 
„ but the Gentlemen to ſtay with him. Towards 
« night, the Earl of ons came, and then it 
<< was reſolved to remove the King to a private houſe ; 
„ which the ſeamen ſtill oppoſed for fear of eſcape. 
But my Lord pawning his honour for the King's 
< ſtay, the better ſort of them conſented, but the 
cc mobile ſtill refuſed ; and as the King came down 
6c ſtairs, I believe more than twenty ſwords were 
% drawn over his head, and ſome threats paſſed ; and 
<< at the bottom of the ſtairs they ſtopt him near a 
«© quarter of an hour. At length, the matter was 
*© compounded, upon condition they only. ſhould be 
<< the King's guards, whilſt he ſtayed. at length 
the King was ſuffered to walk down the dirty ſtreet 
to his private apartments, with the irregular diſor- 
6 8 at his heels. 

„When the King had been ſome while in the pri- 
vate houſe, his ſpirits revived, and he was full of 
„ diſcourſe, which was chiefly in his own vindication 
for he undertook to juſtify himſelf even to Magda- 
*© len college buſineſs. Only I muſt not forget that 
«© he pleaſantly entertained us with a long diſcourſe 
about St. Winrfrid and the virtue of her well, and 
the whole legend of it; as alſo having loſt a wood- 
en croſs, he told us how much it was to be prized, 
« for it was St. Edward the Confeſlor's, and had a 
<< piece of the true real croſs in it, on which our Sa- 
C yiour ſuffered ; which ſort of diſcourſe was to us, 
66 you muſt imagine, very agreeable. He then wiſhed 
** himſelf with the Queen; and bleſſed God, ſhe and 
his ſon were ſafely arrived abroad. And he was 
„ farther heard more than once to ttfank God, that 
Father Petre was ſafely arrived alſo, and ſeemed to 
+ expreſs a mighty eſteem for him. As to Sir Edward 
46 Hales, he did confeſs, it was by his means he came 
„this way; but ſeemed not much to blame him for 
„his ill ſucceſs. And when he was told, the country 
„ hated him, and none ſpake well of him, he ſaid, 
„that then he was the likelier to be an honeſt man. 
And being told, that Mr. William Penn was ſeized 
<< alſo, he pitied him much, and ſaid, he was 4 good 
2 2 and he was ſure no ill could be charged on 

im. 
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uponghim che -goyerritnent," came to London,; 
Mhere he was received with expreſſions of joy y 


numbers (1). | | 
When the Prince at Windſor, had notice of 


Dec. 18. 


-the-Ki 


's-return to London ; he thought-him- 
ſelf ill uſed by the Privy-council, who had ,invit- 
'ed the King without conſulting him. , The ſcene 
was now altered, and new counſels were to be 
taken. So it was reſolved to ſtick to the point 


of the King's deſerting his people, and not to 


ive it up, by entering into any treaty with 
* — hay to this reſolution, the King was 
ſent to and deſired to remove out of London, and 
Ham being propoſed to him, it was aſked whe- 
ther he — Fi not go to Rocheſter. As this was 
viſibly deſiced in order to a ſecond eſcape, the 
Prince readily conſented to it, and came to St. 
James's, the ſame day the King departed from 
White-Hall. "* 
The King remained a week at Rocheſter, and 
both himſelf and every one elſe ſaw he was at 
full liberty, and under no ſort of reſtraint. Ma- 
ny that were zealous for his intereſt, went to him 


and preſſed him to ſtay and ſee the iſſue of a free 


Parliament. But a vehement letter from the 
Queen (which was intercepted and afterwards con- 
veyed to the King) claiming his promiſe to come 


over to her, determined him contrary to the ſol- 


Dec. 31. 


licitations of his friends: So he left Rocheſter ve- 
ry ſecretly, on the laſt day of that memorable 
year, and in a veſſel prepared for him, got ſafe 
into France. 

The Prince at his coming to London, called 
together all the Peers and the Members of the 
three laſt Parliaments that were in town, with the 
Aldermen, and ſome 'other Citizens of London. 


| Parliament, that ſo there migh 


* CA 
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By cheſe he was deſired” to take upon him he 
adminiſtration of affairs, and to Write miſſive - 
letters to the ſame effect, and for the ſame per- 
ſons to whom writs were iſſued out for calling a 
t be an 
of men in the form of a Parliament though with- 
out writs under the Great Seal; ſuch as that 
was which had called home King Charles. the 
ſecond ( 2). "Ya ] ; . 7 
Purſuant to this advice, the Prince ſummoned 
a Convention in the manner deſired, and the elec- 
tions of the members were managed with all poſ- 
ſible freedom. Every man voting for whom he 
pleaſed, without any interpoſition or recom- 
mendation from the Prince (3). 1 
The Convention being met and the ſpeak 
choſen, the Marquis of Hallifax, for the Peers 
(in oppoſition to the Earl of Darby,) and Mr. 
Henry: Powle for the Commons, it was voted in 
the lower Houſe, „ that King James having en- 
« deavoured to ſubvert the Conſtitution, by 
breaking the original contract between King 
<« and people, and having violated the funda- 
«© mental laws and withdrawn himſelf out of the 
„ Kingdom, has abdicated the Government; and 
« the Throne is thereby become vacant. The 
next day ir was farther reſolved, « That it has 
been found by experience, to be inconſiſtent 
« with this Proteſtant Kingdom to be governed 
« by a Popiſs Prince.” When theſe important 
votes were ſent up to the Lords for their concur- 
rence, a motion was made not to agree with the 
Commons, that the Throne was vacant but only 
to ſuppoſe it for the preſent, and determine firſt, 
whether the Throne being vacant, it ought to be fil- 
led by a Regent or a King: This queſtion was 
4 debated 


6 


« Next day being Thu#/day the I ʒth, came in two 
© hundred Gooden from” Canterbury and Eaft-Kent, 
<« and in the ſight of him declared their concurrence 
« with the Prince of Orange; which much afflicted 
< im, for that he then faid, he was not ſafe where 
c he was. And towards night Captain Crayford and 
« "another Captain came ftbm & heerngi, declaring the 


<« reſolution to Ueliver up to the Prince the fort and 


<« the ſhips. in che Schale, Which is a road under the 
« protectioſ of the fort: Upon the hearing of which 
0 be ſaid, he would conſent to any thing to prevent 
e bloodſhed ; but ſeemed extremely afflicted thereat, 
<« He was really very melancholy at times, and often 
<« ſhed tears. His guards were ſo ſeverc upon him, 
e and purſued him from one room to another ; and 
<< prefled upon in his privacies, ſo that he had ſcarce 
ce the civilities from ſeamen, that was due to a 
Gentleman in reſtraint ; ſcarce leiſure to be devout 
<« or retire to the calls of nature; ſo over ee 
c did they gnard him. Freſh rumours oft were raiſec 
<« of his going off, which fetched the ſcattered ſeamen 
« together, and were the occaſion of freſh heats and 
c jinfolencies. In this tumultuous ' manner was the 
% poor King guarded ; neither would they ſuffer the 
Gentlemen to take their turns. 

« When Friduy night came, and the guards, that 
« were ſent from the Lords that were then at Guild- 
<< hall, were within two hours march of Fever/ham, 
<« the rage of the ſeamen increaſed, becauſe the Earl 
« of Feverſham was with them, and ſome others they 
« diſliked ; that they ſwore bloodily, no guards ſhould 
« come in there, and ſo run all to arms. Upon fight 
« of which the Gentlemen were forced to diſpatch 
e cxpreſles away to ſtop the guards, and pray them to 
<< lodge at Sittingbourn ; for doubtleſs if the guards had 
e come that night into town, there had been bloody 
« work ; for by what I heard and ſaw, I verily believe 
<< the ſeamen would have reſiſted them. 

« At length, Saturday morning came, when the 

I 


e 


« King was guarded out by the ſeamen and Gentle- 
«© men, and fo received near Sittingbowrn, by thoſe 
«© that were ſent for him.” Thus you have a long ac- 
count of this affair. ; 
(1) Itis obſerved, by Burnet, that though this acci- 
dent of the King's return, ſeemed of no great conſe- 
uence, yet all the ſtrugglings afterward made by the 
Jacchis party, did flow from thence. For if he had 
got clear away, by all that could be judged, he would 
not have had a party left. All would have agreed, that 
here wasa deſertion, and therefore the nation was free 
and at liberty to ſecure itſelf. But what followed, 
— them Aa colour to ſay that he was forced away. 
ill now he had ſcarce any party but among the papiſts; 
but from this incident a party grew up, that were long 
very active for his intereſts. 

GG) The Lawyers were generally of opinion, that 
the Prince ought to declare himſelf King like Henry VII. 
This they ſaid, would put an end to a diſputes, which 
might otherwiſe grow very perplexing and tedious. 
And, they ſaid, he might call a Parliament, which 
would be a legal afſembly, if ſummoned by a King in 
fact, though his title was not yet recognized. his 
was plainly contrary to his Declaration, by which the 
ſettlement of the nation was referred to a Parliament; 
ſuch a ſtep would make all the Prince had hitherto done, 
Paſs for an aſpiring ambition only to raiſe himſelf, diſ- 
guſt thoſe wo had becn beſt affected to his deſigns 
and make them leſs concerned in the quarrel, if inſfead 
of ſtaying till the crown ſhould be offered him, he would 
aſſume it as a conqueſt. "Theſe reaſons determined the 
Prince againft that Propoſition, and to call the Peers, 
&c, together. Burnet I. 80g. 

(3) As there had been writs for a Parliament twice 
before this, in a few months, moſt places had fixed their 
members, ſo that the difference was not conſiderable, 
between the members that were, and thoſe that would, 
have been choſen, if King James had ſuffered the firſt 
or ſecond parliament, he hag called to meet, which in 

a plain 
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debated with great warmth. The Earls of Nor- 
tingham, Clarendon and Rocheſter, were che chief 
managers in favour of a Regent; in ifion to 
the Marquis of Hallifax, and the Earf of Dandy, 
who ſtrenuouſly aſſerted the neceſſity ef filling 
the Throne with a King. The debate being end- 
ed, fifty one voted for a King, and forty nine 
for a Regent. It was next debated, whether or 
no there was'an original Contra between King 
and le? The Houſe being divided upon 
the queſtion, fifty three were the original 
contract, and forty fix againſt it. After this, 
it was ſoon carried in the affirmative, that King 
James had broke the original Contra. Then 
took into confideration the word abdicated, 
edel! that the word deſerted was more 
proper. They examined alfo the word vardnt, 
and the queſtion was put, whether King James, 
having broke the origmal Contrat#, and deſerted 
the Government, We T brone was thereby vacant ? 
Upon a diviſion in the Houſe, thoſe who main- 
tained the King never dies, and conſequently, that 
the Throne is immediately full of the next Heir; 
carried it againſt the vacancy, by eleven voices. 
Whereupon a motion being made, that the Prince 
and Princefs of Orange ſhould be declared King 
and Queen; this was alfo carried in the negative 
by five voices, though proteſted againſt by fo 
Lords. Having thus gone through the 
vote of the Commons, the Peers acquainted them, 
that inſtead of abdicated, they would have deſert- 
ed put in, and that the Throne is thereby vacant 
to be left out. But the Commons adhering to 
their vote, rejected theſe amendments, and after 


agreed, that Ki ted e 
ment, and ny Throne was thereby become 
dcm (1). This done, it was voted in both 
Houſes, that the Prince and Princeſs of A 
ſhould be declared 1 bur Queen, but that 

adminiftration ſhould be ſingly in the Prince. 
There was drawn up and agreed to, a ſolemn 
declaration of rights, containing the ſeveral facts 
and renſdns, for King James forfeiture of the 


Crown ; aſſerting the undoubted rights and liber- 
ties of the ſubject (2), ſettling the ſucceſſion of 
the Crown and appointing the new oaths of alle- 


giance, This tion and the tender of the 
Cibwn being offered to their Roya 

they were procla 
joy of the nation. 


imed the ſame day, to the great 1688. 


By all theſe Proceedings of the Convention, 5,,,. f 


appears, that the ſtate of 


ies Was Parties at 


it plainly 
very much altered, Till King James's abdicati-#e Reve- 


on the whole nation ſeemed to be of one mind, 
Tories and Whigs unanimouſly carried on the 
great work. But when King James rather than 
wait the iſſue of a free Parliament, and be bound 
to govern by law, (which was all that was re- 
quired of him) choſe to abdicate the government, 
and withdraw into France; ſeveral parties aroſe 
both in the nation, and in the Parliament; accord- 
ing to the different principles they had eſpouſ- 
a Though the Tories, when their religion and 
liberties were at ſtake, had laid aſide Paſtove Obe- 
dience and Non-reſſtance, they ſtill firmly adhered 
to the principle 'on which e doctrines were 
founded, namely, the divine, unalienable, inde- 
feaſible, Hereditary right of Kings. And there- 


a very famous free conference, the Lords at laſt fore, though they had heartily concurred _ 
8 NES J "or x 
. ; " * 


a plain proof of the temper and diſpoſition of the nation 
at this juncture. Echard"'s Rev. p. 222. 

(1) The diſputes about the words abdtcate, or deſert, 
and the vacarfcy of the Throne, were fitter for a fchool 
than a Houſe of Parliament; and might have been ex- 
pected in ſome afſembly of pedants, where young ſtu- 
dents exerciſed themfelves in diſputation, but not in fuch 
an auguſt aſſembly, as that of Lords and Commons met 
in ſolemn conference, upon the moſt important occa- 
ſion. The truth is, that they who formed the oppoſiti- 
on, were reduced to maintain ſtrange paradoxes——-. 
Thus for inſtance, they were forced to admit, that an 
oppreſſed people might ſcek their remedy in refiſtance, 
for they had ſought it there themſelves, and yet t 
oppoſed making uſe of the only remedy, which could 
effectually ſecure them againſt returns of the ſame op- 
preflion, when reſiſtance had put it in their power, as 
oppreſſion had given them a nght, to uſe this remedy. 
This muſt appear a very abſurd paradox, if we conſider 
that reſiſtance, in all ſuch cafes, is the mean, and future 
ſecurity the end ; and that the one is wicked in the 
higheſh. degree, if it be not employed to obtain the 
other. Thus in, the fame men declared them- 
ſelves willmg 4 the nation againſt the return of 
King James, to that Throne he had abdicated, or ac- 
cording to them, deſerted ; and yet they could not 
53 on their ſcrupulous conſciences to declare the 

rone vacant. They had concurred in the vote, that 
it was inconſiſtent with the laws, liberties and religion of 
England, to have a Papiſt rule over the Kingdew—; and 
= they maintained, though they did not expreſsly name 

im, that if the Throne was then, or ſhould be at an 
time, vacantofthefather, it muſt bereputed inftantaneout. 
ly full of the ſon, upon the foundation of this filly axiom 
that the King never dies. According to this law, King 
James and his ſucceſſors, to the twentieth generation, 
might have continued abroad a race of royal exiles, pre- 
ſerving their indefeaſible right to govern, but debarred 


from the exerciſe of it, whilſt the nation continued, 
G 8 


—— — 


from century to century, under the dominion of Regents 
with regal authority, but without any regal night. us 
they who mantained thehereditary right of our Kings, re- 
duced themſelves, and would have reduced theircountry, 
to the abſurd neceſlity of altering the Conſtitution, un- 
der pretenſe of preſerving it. No King, except a Stuart, 
was to reign over us, but we might eſtabliſh a Doge 
or Regent; and by this means theſe warm aſſertors of 
monarchy, refuſing to be ſlaves, concluded to be re- 
publicans. Many more paradoxes of equal extravagance 
might be cited, which were advanced directly, or which 
reſulted plainly, from the arguments employed on one 
fide of the queſtion in theſe diſputes. But theſe in- 


hey ſtances may ſuffice to ſhow, that although difficulties 


hard to ſolve in ſpeculation, or to remove in practice, 
will ariſe in the purſuit of the moſt rational principles; 
yet ſuch abſurdities as theſe ean never ariſe, except from 
the moſt irrational, and always muſt ariſe from ſuch. 
Differ. on Par. p. 83. 

(2) In ſtating the grievances.and rights, the diſpenſing 
power came to be diſcuſſed. And then the power of 
the crown to = a Non-obflante to ſome ſtatutes was 
objected to. Upon opening this, the debate was found 
ſo intricate, that it was let fall at that time only for diſ- 
patch. Butafterwards an act paſs d condemning it ſingly, 
and the power of a Non-obftante was taken away. Ve 
King James's rg Big great advantage from this ; 
they faid, though the main clamour of the nation was 
againſt the diſpenſing power, yet when the Convention 
brought things to a ſettlement, that did not appear to be 
ſo clear a point as had been pretended : and it was not 
ſo much as mentioned in this inſtrument of government. 
So that by the confeſſion of his enemies, it appeared to 
be no unlawful power; nor was it declared contrary to 
the laws of Field. Whereas its not being mentioned 
then, was only upon the oppoſition that was made, that 
ſo no more time might be loſt, nor this inſtrument be 
clogged with diſputable points. Burnet, p. 822. 
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principles when they 


taking away at once, even the appearances o 


INTRO D 


the Whigs in inviting over the Prince of Orange, 
their only view was to oblige King James to al- 
ter his meaſures and make. the laws the ſole rule 
of his conduct. In a word, they wanted the 


Prince to be their deliveret, but not their So- 


vereign. In theſe ſentiments were almoſt one 
half of the Lords, about one third of the Commons, 
and the Clergy in general. All theſe declared 
for a Regent; for according to their principles, 


the King never dies, nor can the Throne ever be fa#o; a diſtinction authorized | 
i- ſtatute of Henry VII (a). But though the whole 3½ 
Tory party came into the new ſettlement-upon this Tor; per; 


vacant, being, u death, ceſſionꝝ or abdicati- 
on, inſtantly full of the next heir. If therefbre a 
King, by his miſconduct ſhould. how that he 
was as incapable as an infant or lunatic: of go-- 
verning his people, the remedy provided for in- 
fancy or lunacy * in r ee be applied, 
but the right muſt remain go on in a lineal 
ſucceſſion (1). . N 


averſion to King James. 
imagined it woul ne 
to compaſs his reſtoration, This was their inten- 


tion, and therefore, when the Prince of Orange 


was declared King, they could not comply with 

the ſettlement, nor ſwear Allegiance to the new 

King, but formed what was properly called the 

Non-juring party, whoſe number in 

very great, though headed however by Dr. San- 
* 


him, with whom they believed 


eed was not 


„ Archbiſhop of Centerbury and ſevetal 
_ {piritual- and/temporal Lords. 
+ Thereſt of thoſe that were for hereditary right 


and a Regs though they could not, conſiſtent- 
ly with their principles, promote the advance- 


ment of the Prince of Orange'to the Throne, yet 


when he was declared King, they thought they 
might ſwear Allegiance to him, by means of 
the diſtinction of a King de jure, and a King de 
by the famous 


diſtinction, were however divided into two 
very different by the different conſe- 
uences they drew from it. Some ſincerely 
ht that a King de facto, had a right to their 
obedience, and that they were bound to adhere 
to him and defend him, even in 2 to 
right did 

ſtill remain. Hence it was, that though they 


could not reſolve to vote or act 


inſt the principles they had profeſſed 2 
again princi pro as max- 
ims of law, yet they could reſolve to adhere 
to a new ſettlement, when it was made. This 


was the caſe of the Earl of Nottingham, and ma- 


ny others who were employed in eminent poſts . 
in the reign of King William (3). 
But the other 


acknowledged - one King, 
glance ſtill. due to another. They bound them 
ſelves by oath to preſerve a ſettlement, which 
they pretended themſelves in conſcience obliged 
to ſubvert (4). According to them, the mean- 
ing of the oath of allegiance was, that they were 
6 only 


— — 


(1) If theperſons who maintained the divine hereditary 
indeſcaſiblerigbt ofour Kings, had thought fit to drop theſe 
laid aſide thoſe of. Paſſive Obedience 
and Non-reſiſtance, and no tolerable reaſon can be given 
why they did not, their conduct would have been con- 
ſiſtent and uniform on this great occaſion, and this uni- 
formity would have been productive of great 5 » by 

all poli- 
tical diviſion in the bulk of the nation. But whilſt they 
laboured to reconcile their preſent conduct to their antient 
ſyſtem, they were true to neither, They had gone 
much farther lengths than their antient Atem would al- 
low, and then zhey refuſed to go as far as the other re- 
quired in order to be ſafe ; and therefore in order to be 
juſtified, they loſt 2 kind of merit, the chimerical 
merit of adhering to a ſet of filly principles ; and the real 
merit of ſacrificing their prejudice to the complete de- 
liverance of their country, from the recent danger of 
Popery and arbitrary Pawer. Diſſert. on Part. p. 85. 
It may be obſerved on this occaſion, that there is a dif 
tinction which ſhould be conſtantly made in caſes of this 
nature, and which thoſe who eſpouſe the principle of 
hereditary right, never make in their diſcourſes or writ- 
ings, or never make exactly enough. They com 
the proceedings, without comparing the ſituation, Ne- 
ceſſity and ſelt-preſervation are great laws of nature, and 
may well diſpenſe with the ſtrict obſervation of the com- 
mon forms of any particular conſtitution. Either the 
convention muſt have fallen into the abſurdities men- 
tioned in a former note, or have called back King 
James, the greateſt abſurdity of all, or have left their 
country in abſolute anarchy, or have done what they 
did. What they did, was done as near as poſſible to 
the ſpirit of our conſtitution, the forms of our laws, and 
the examples of former times, : 
(2) This ſtatute did ordain, that no perſon, that did 
aſſiſt in arms or otherwiſe, the King for the time being, 
ſhould after be impeached therefore or attainted. For 
thay it was agreeable to reaſon of ſtate, that the ſubject 


3 


— 


>. 
ſhould not inquire of the juſtneſs of the King's title, or 
quarrel ; and it was agreeable- to good conſcience (that 
whatſoever the fortune of war were) the ſubje& ſhould 
not ſuffer for his obedience. Bacon's Hift. of Hen. VII. 
p. 144. This ſtatute was principally made (ſays a certain 
author) that the ſubjects might be ſafe which ever ſide 
prevailed, in an age, when the epidemical folly of fight- 
ing for different Pretenders, had ſpilt oceans of blood on 
the ſcaffold, as well as in the field. He obſerves, . of 
this law, that it confounds in effect the very diſtinction 
it ſeems to make, ſince it ſecures alike, and, by ſecuring 
alike, authorizes alike thoſe who adhere to the King 
de jure, and thoſe who adhere to the King in poſſeſſion. 
Dif}. an Part. p. 91. | 

(3) The principle ( ſays the anonymous author ſo 
often mentioned ) of "<4 branch of the Tories was 
wrong, but it could not be reputed dangerous, whilſt it 
laſted ; and it ſeems to have been built on ſo nar- 
row and ſlippery a foundation, that it did not continue 
long in force, Since we find among thoſe who 
voted for a Regent, not a King, ſome illuſtrious perſons, 
who ſerved King William faithfully, adhered inviolably 
to the new iſhment, and have been diſtinguiſhed 
friends to the ſucceſſion that hath now taken place. 
Diſſert. en Parties, p. 92. 

(4) This was (fays the formentioned author ) to juſ- 
tify perfidy, to ſanctify perjury, to remove the boun- 
daries of Right and Wrong, and as far as in them lay, 
to teach mankind to call good evil, and evil good. 
That there have been perſons who deſerved to be rank- * 
ed under this head, is too notorious to be denied; but 
I perſwade myſelf, that this diviſion hath always conſiſted 
of a flux body. On one hand, it is ſcarce poſſible to 
believe, that any number of men ſhould be ſo hardened 
as to avow to themſelves, and to one another, the act- 
ing, and perſiſting to act, on a principle ſo repugnant to 
every notion and ſentiment, that harbour in the breaſts 
of ſocial creatures. On the other, we know how the 
ſallies and tranſports of party on ſome n can 

u 


ch of the Tories, drew 28. rigi 
from the ſame diſtinction of a King de jure and Toyo; 
a King de facto a very different concluſion, They 9 H 
and held their alle. 


| | 1 
18-7 ROD UD 


to obey the new King as an uſurper. du- 
1 his uſurpation; and therefore,, as Jong as he 
continued in poſſeſſion, , FE. were to 
ſubmit to bien Bot that it was ſtill lawful for th 
to alliſt King James, if he ſhould; come to re. 
cover his crown';, and that they Might ack all 
they could in his fayour, as being ſtill their Ning 
de jurt, © The proceedings of this branch gf the 
Tory-patty, in the courſe of King ams 


* o 
of 


reign, e it but too viſible, that they took f 


the oaths in this ſenſe, contrary to the plain 
meaning of the words faith and true allegiance, 
and contrary to the fs declaration of the act 
that enjoined them. This branch of the Tory- 


party were ſtiled the rigid Tories, or High- 


ers. 
„ other hand, as the Tories were divi- 


Whigs. 


Moderate Whigs. But the far'greater part of the Whigs, 


Whigs. 


ded into two branches, ſo the Whigs were not 
all of one mind. For though they had all, 
uant to their 1 declared themſelves 

r the abdication of King James, and the va- 
cancy of the throne, and unanimouſly concurred 
in making the new ſettlement, yet ſome few 
among them had very different views and ends 
from the reſt. Thoſe intended to take advan- 
tage from the t conjuncture to depreſs the 
crown, to render it as precarious and elective as 
they could, and to raiſe the power of the people 
upon the ruin of the monarchy. Hence it was 
dangerouſly aſſerted by ſome, that the whole go- 
vernment was diſſolved, from which a diſſolution 
of all -men's properties, honours and rights, 


might have been inferred. And when'it was 


propoſed to examine into the birth of the pre- 
tended Prince (1), the ſame perſons thought it 

licy to let it lie in the dark undecided, and be- 
ieved it no ill precedent that they Thould fo 
neglect the right of ſucceſſion, as not ſi much as 
to enquire into the matter. They ald thought, 


it would be a good ſecurity for the nation, to 


have a dormant title to the cr 
neglected, to oblige the Ki 
while they would apprehend 


he as it were 


e danger of. a re- 


volt to a Pretender ſtill in their eye. From theſe 


and other proceedings they are called Republican 


without going into new ſchemes of government, 
thought it ſufficient; to ſay, that in extreme caſes 
all obligations did ceaſe ;' and that. in the pre- 
ſent circumſtances, the extremity of affairs, by 
reaſon of the late ill government, and by Ki 
James's flying over to the enemy of Eng 
rather than ſubmit to reaſonable terms, had put 
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to govern well, 
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this; ſinco houſes were pulled 
down or blown, up in a Hre, and yet 4 town in 


le. 
an. ate 

in imminent danger, they had, with the reſt of tb dr. 
the Tories, ſo far given up paſſive obedience and 
non-refiſtance, as to co-operate with the Laity in 
promoting the Revolution, till King James's 
abdication. Some of the Prelates had joined to 
invite over the Prince of Orange, and their bre- 

thren refuſed to ſign an abhorrence of this invi- 
tation. Nay, the Univerſity of Oxford had aſ- 
ſociated for him againſt their King; and the Bi- 

ſhops and London Cletgy had welcomed him to 

St. James's, even after the King had withdrawn 
himſelf into France. But as they ſtill firmly 
adhered to the divine right of monarchy and 
lineal ſucceſſion, ( which they had ſo often and 

ſo publickly aſſerted ) upon the King's abdica- 

tion they were ata loſs how to diſengage them- 
Re _ war or wage nmr | Conſiſtently 

wi profeſſed principles could not 

vote nor act in favour of the —1 ſettlement, 

and therefore they had recourſe to the diſtinction 
aboye-mentioned, of a King de jure and a King Ls 
de hd; and too many of them drew the ſame 
conſequence from that diſtinction, as the rigid 
Tories, that is, they acknowledged one King, 

and held their allegi due to another. But 
others, and eſpecially; ſuch as came in more ſin- 
cerely to the new; government,. were influenced 

by a notion which. ſcemed to agree with their 
principles, and which was thus ed: „The 
Pries of Ora dad Juſt cauſe td make war 
on Nag James, Th ajuſt war, acceſs is con- 

ce . as Bs vo wr | ly 8005 ven, Conſe- 

K „ the Prince's . ſucceſs* gave him a 

* A: of conqueſt over King: James, and a 

„ title to all that was betore veſted in him.” 

This is faid to have had the moſt univerſal 
effect 


hurry even reaſonable men to act on the moſt abſurd, 
and honeſt men to act on the moſt unjuſtifiable prin- 
2 or both one and the other on no rinciple at 
„according as the object which the prevailing paſſion 
preſents to them, directs. Difſert. on Parties, p. 92. 
(1) When this debate was propoſed in the Hou e of 
Lords, it was rejected with indignation. He was now 
ſent out of England to be bred up in France, an enemy 
both to the nation and the eſtabliſhed religion. It was 
impoſſible for the people of England to know, whether 
he was the ſame n that had been carried over or 
not : If he ſhould die, another might be put in his 
room, ſo as the nation could not be aſſured concernin 
him.——It was known that all the perſons, who ha 
been the copfidents in that matter, were conveyed 
away: ſo it was impoſſible to come at them, by whoſe 
means only the truth of the birth could be found out. 


e 


This matter, it ſeems, had been privately debated be- 
fore it was brought to the Houſe ; and it was by ſome 

obſerved, that as King James, by going about to prove 

the truth of the birth, and yet doing it imperfectly, 

had really made it more ſuſpicious than it was before; 

ſo, if there was no clear or poſitive proof made of an 

impoſture, the pretending to examine into it, and then 

the not "_ able to make it out beyond the poſſibility 

of contradiction, would really give more credit to the 

thing than it had, and inſtead of weakning it, would 
ſtrengthen the pretenſion of the birth. Upon all theſe 

conſiderations, no farther inquiry was made into it. 

It is true, this put a plauſible objection in the mouth of 

all King James's 20 Here, ſaid they, an infant 

was condemned, and denied his right, without either 

proof or enquiry. Burnet, p. 817, | 
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From the REVOLUTION, to the Death of Queen MARY, in 1694. 
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28. WILLIAM III. and MARY II. 


MON the various revolu- 
tions in Kingdoms and States 
mentioned in Hiſtory, that 
in England in the year 1688. 
is hardly to be parallelled. 
The manner in which it was 
accompliſhed, and the cir- 
| cumſtances attending the 
courſe of it, were as extraordinary as the impor- 
tance of it was great, not only to the Britiſb 
dominions, but alſo to the beſt part of Europe, 
and to the Proteſtant intereſt in general. The 
22 of the French in their deſign of an uni- 
v monarchy was ſuch, that Catholick no 
leſs than Proteſtant States rejoiced, at a Revolu- 
Lon that ſeemed to be the only means to check 
the overgrown power of France, and free them 
from the approaching ſtate of a Qlaviſh depen- 

No. 3. Vor. III. po 


dency. But to England this Revolution was in a 
more particular manner the fountain of many in- 
2 11 „ not only as the nation was 

elivered by it from and arbi er, 
which were rink 3 ſwiftly, but the like 
danger for the future was by the new eſtabliſh- 
ment entirely removed. The authority of the 


Prince, which by ſuch principles as compoſed. an 


avowed ſyſtem of tyranny, had been raiſed to a 
degree inconſiſtent with a free State, was reduced 
within the bounds of the laws. The preroga- 
tive of the crown, which by various arts had 
been ſtretched, and the many precedents, de- 
ſtructive of liberty, that had been ſet, were no 
longer to be feared; all hidden reſerves of autho- 
rity to be let out on occaſion, and to overflow 
the privileges of the people, being removed, 
and the co of the land made the fole * 
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20” . te HISTORY f ENGLAND, 7: Vol. III. 
e r pr and the Nation's the primitive |inſticationg put niorcover was 
* _ rights. e ooſtitution of England, fixed upon ſurer and ee gaſting foundations. 5 
'_ "which Amo ze had been ſeen in two William III. Prince a bee, chief author of 4 brief ar- 
dp different chte a by che Revolution and this famous Revolutign, was de ſcended from the Kine 
| ſubſequent; Settlement not only, renewed and antient houſe of Naſſar (1). He. was 'greattiam gu, 
+ x brought” bac dc theffirſt principles, and nearer grandſon of William, Prince of*Qrange, who, the Rees 
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4 N 2 | 4 | Wc) x - den; Breda, Last, Nc. Jahn III. Count of Na- 
r . of the Land- bs 
ee. OR ANG E,. of $i FF grave of Heſſe-Caſſet, and in right of her mother Coun-. : 


— 


», „„ 0 8 teſs of Catzenellobagen) two ſons Henry and Wilkam, 
:* (0, The Hauſe. of Ne/au is very antient, and di- between whom his territories were divided ; Hen had 
vide eus branches, which have their titles the poſſeſſions in the Netherlands, and William thoſe in 
4 counties belonging to Naſſau, as Germany. Henry (to whom Charles V. owed in 
—_— 73 35 Naſſau-Seigen, Naſ- great meaſure his advancement to the Imperial throne;) 
4 | 2 0 made a Principality being ſent by the Emperor as Sovereign of the Nether- | 
? y For drains, 1653. Ts family has given not land into France, to do homage for Handen and 


rea Br in the perſon of Fil iin was, (15 15) with the conſent of Francis I, 
an Emperor #9 Germany in the per- married to Claude de Chalms, only filter of Philibert 
uon e eee, or Na/aubin 1292, flain fix de Cbalms Prince of Orange, by whom he had a ſon 
220 ee e et of Auſtria. called Renz or Renatuf. Phililirt dying without iſſue, 
. * edu er General of the Imperi- left, by will, the principality of Orange to his ſiſter's 
eee nt the ren under Henry I. in 926, ſon Renatus, who alſo dying without heirs (1544), be- 
90 Fobn III. 9 57 are fourteen deſcents. In which 8 poſſeſſion to his couſin, fon of his uncle 
eine the County of Naſſau by marriages acquired large William; namely, < 8 
Ont poſſefſions in the Netherlands, Burgundy, &c. as Vian- 0 * . ; 


nay [ Ccount of Naſſan, and by his couſin Renatus's will, Prince of Orange, born 
8 p 1533. He was ſon of Wilkam the Elder, who having embraced the reformed 
5 religion, and introduced it into his territories, the Emperor Charles V. took 
from him this his ſon William, and educated him in the Popiſb religion, 
which he profeſſed till the revolt of =_ In He was many years 
about the Emperor's perſon, and im made, at of -twenty-two, 
- 46G — — is! armies. Wen Phili B. — rh W the 
conſtitution of the N#ther/#nds, he being then Governor of Holland; Sealand, 
| &c. eſpouſed the cauſe of liberty, and became the founder of the Republick of 
che United Provinces. In this he was greatly affiſted by his brothers Lodowic, 


ri r . 'bub eſpecially by 
( a ahm his ſechnd brothek, (b. $535. J 0% m e of his German 
CL ALAN <] Amsel rich the" $i, of Ns Dias Lass 2 Count 


of Naſſau, and Stadtholder of Friezland, was anceſtor of ſeveral branches 
| of Nassau, viz. by his ſon John, of the line of Seigen ; * his ſon George, 
& mor mn of che line of Dmg; , Hatomay”; and 
by his third ſon Erne/ft-Caſimir, of the line of Dietz, Stadtholders of 
Piecled, This ; Bee 560 77 57 3) 7 of Naſſau-Dietz, was 
| father of Wilkam-Frederick (b. 16123.), | enry-Caſumir (b. 1687. 
WILLIAM, ſirnamed che. father of ö h. 1655 who being ap inted of 2 
nnn "Thats ange by King Wilkam III, aſſumed that . and was drowned 
1711.), father of Wilkam-Charles- Henry-Frizo, the preſent Prince of Naſ- 
ſau-Dietæ and Orange, ereditary Stadtholder of Friez/and, and choſen Stadt- 
holder of Gelderland, Zuiphen and Groningen (1722.), married (17 33.) to 
Anne, Princeſs of Great- mean] William I. Prince of Orange was at laſt 
FOOL $2 13 /.M 152 at Delft . tha 57 th year ef his age. He had by his 
rſt wife Ann of Egmont (Counteſs of Buren and Leerdam) Mary, and 
Philip-WilliamPrince of Orange, who being ſeized at the Univerſity of Louvain 
« l by the Duke of Aua, was carried to Main, and confined there thirty years, before 
| he was ſuffered to come back to the Netherlands, where he tied without heirs 
1618. By his ſecond wife Anne daughter of, Maunice Elector of Saxony, 
| he had Emilia (married to Emanuel nominal King of Portugal) and Mau- 
rice, By his third wife Charlotte de Bourbon, daughter to the Duke of Mon- 
penſier, who had been a Nun, he had fix daughters; Julians (married to 
Frederick IV. Elector Palatine ) 1ſabella, Catharina Belgica, latta Bra- 
| bantina, Gharlatta Flandrina, Emilia. By his fourth wife Lowſa dr Coligni, ' 
he had Henry- Frederick. After his death, "IP, his eldeſt ſon, being in 
| ow be was ſucceeded in the Stadtholderſhip of Holland and Zzgland by his 
| ſeco on, 3 | | | . | | 


Count of Naſſzz, and, after bis brother Phil's death, Pringe of Orange, 
(b. 1567.) He was called into action at ſeventeen years of age, and re- 
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1 | *MAUR ICE, - _ ,< mained at the head of affairs above forty years, from 1584 to 1625, when 
| „ tf 1 he died. He was never married, but was ſucceeded in his eftates and dig- ö 
4 N l ities by | k | | = 
: | 6 f | ' HENRY \ 
F710 | | es Oe 8 K 
19 Maurice Prince of Orange had by Madame de Mechlin his miſtreſs, 1. William, (Vice-Admiral of Holland, £ 
„ flain at Groll. 1627.) 2. Lewis de Naſſau, Lord of Lecte, Odyke, Auverguerque and Bererwert, who dying 1668, 
Wl. left by his wife, Counteſs of Horne, five pry 9s and three ſons. The daughters were Emilia, wife of Thomas 
l 1 


| Butler Earl of Offory ; Iſabella, wife of Henry Bennet Earl of Arlington; Mauritia, wife of Colin Lindſey Earl of Bal- 

4 carras ; Charlotte, Lady of the Bed-chamber to Queen Arn, (d. 1702, ) ; 4m-Elizabeth, wife of Baron Rutenburgh, 
whoſe daughter married George Earl of Cholmondlzy. The three ſons were, Maurice ( created Count of Naſſau 
by the Emperor Leopold 1679, whoſe deſcendents are Nobles of Halland); William Adrian, (Lord of 23 
3 ; Zet, 
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the revolt of the Netherlands, occaſioned 
= tyrannical 8 of their ſovereign 
Philip IT, King of Spain, took. up arms in defence 


* HENRY FREDERICK, 6675. by 


rietta- Emilia, 


Prince of 
WILLIAM Il, 


WILLIAM III, <a 


| 170. | 
(1) The names of the ſeven Provinces, that form the 
Republick with their ſeveral rates towards the yearly ex- 
pences of the government ing to the rtion 
of 100 Guilders, and the order in which 4 uties 
to the States- general vote alt as rollows, 1770 


a Cuil. Sn. Den. 
x Gelderlend, with the Co. of Zutphen, 5 12 3 
_ Hilton, wie 8 58 6 2+ 
32a. —— — — Y9 . 
4 Utrecht, —— — —— 5 16 — 
J Frieland, — 1 13 2 
6 Overyſſel, — —— 3 18 5 
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It may not be improper to inſert here, a brief account 
of the nature and conſtitution of a Republick, ſo differ- 
ent from all others; and which is to bear ſo large a 
in the affairs of Europe, throughout the following 
The Nertherlands, or Loaw-countries, have been for 
many ages, divided into ſeventeen diſtin Provinces ; 
and were governed by ſo many Sovereigns, under the 
various titles of Prince, Duke, or Count. The ſeveral 
conſtitutions of theſe Provinces, were much the ſame, 
ITY formed by part of thoſe northern ſwarms 
which over ran Europe, and every where introduced a 
Conflitution, now generally called the States ; under a 
ſingle perſon limited by law. As by the Aſſembly, of 
the States, the ſucceſhon when doubtful or conteſted 
was ſettled, laws made, taxes impoſed, peace or war 
declared; the uſe of this aſſembly. was the principal pri- 
vilege of the inhabitants of the Low-countries, and con- 
ſequently, they were always very jealous of any incraach- 


Zeift, &c, firſt Nobleman of Zealand, famous for his embaſſies ) : d. 1705, and Henry de Naſſau, who being 


Lord of Meverquerque, had that firname. He was 
Orange, and Maſter of the Horſe when King 


Francis, (Colonel of an Engiih regiment of 
berlain to her late Majeſty Queen Caroline. 


* Henry Frederick Prince of Orange, had 
battle of Yoordam (167 2.) refuſing quarter. 


— — 


Prince of Orange, Son of Fonts 7 Louiſa de Caligni, widow of Mon- 
"4 fieur de Talign, b. 1584. The. 
bliſhed by e 122 him 
wars ow a Free | 
* — 5 By Emilia, de Solms, daughter to um Albert Count of Solms, (Who 
into Holland with the Queen p 
advice of his brother Prince Maurice) he had. four daughters; 
. married 1646, to H 
| 2 — 1648 to Willkam-Frederick Count of. Na/ſau-Dietz, 
Stadtholder of #riefland ) ; Henrica-Katherina, (married 1658, to George Il. 
Prince of Anhalt.); Maria, (married 1666, to Lewis-Herman,, Palatine of 
Laren) ; and one ſon, namely, 3 


„ (b. 1626.) on whom the ſurvivorſhip of all his father's dig- 
nities and employments was conferred by the State. In 1641. he married 
Mary Stuart, eldeſt daughter to Charles I. Ki 8 
at the age of twenty-four, 1650, of the ſmall-pox, ſoon after his attempt 
upon Amfterdam, leaving only a poſthumous ſon, vi, we 

Prince of Orange, and King of Great-Britain, (b. 1650.) who leaving no iſſue 
by his wife 1.5 „dau 
pality of Ora | | aj 
Friao, Prince of (Naſſaw-Dietz, as was faid above. He died March 8, 


of Englan 


28. WILLIAM IE ad MARY. II. Wed 


of. the Belgick liberties, and by his prudence and 
conduct, the Republick of the unitel 
Provinces, the moſt powerful WR ITN 


ck founded by his father, eſta- 


ht to perfection, being after ſixty 
State by the - Spaniard. He died May 14. 


Babemia, and whom he married 
et- William Elector of Brandenburg) ; Hen- 


2 


of James II. King of England, bequeathed the Prin- 
c. to his couſin and next hei ohn-William- 


ment upon it. In proceſs of time, theſe Provinces by 
— ſucceſſions, or 1 were united in the 
Houſe of Burgundy, under Phi 
upon a marriage with the heireſs of Burgundy, they 
ut wah Huuſe of Aultria, and in the perſon of the 
Emperor Charles V, were incorporated-with his domi- 
nions of Germany, Spain, Ttaly and the Indies. 
In the height of his glory Charles V, not only re- 
ed the imperialcrown to his brother Ferdinand, but 
o the Kingdom of Spain with the Netherlands, to his 
ſon Philip, whom | he had two years before married to 
Mary, Queen of Englang.,. Philip II, ſworn enemy of 
the Reformed Religion, which now to ſpread in 
the Zow-Countries, reſolved to extirpate hereſy in all his 
dominion, and to that end, introduced by violence the 
inquiſition, into the Netherlands ; to which the inhabi- 
tants had always refuſed to ſubmit, Provoked at this, and 


many other incroachmentsof their liberties, the Provinces 


riſe in arnis, and headed by the prince of Orange, waged 
war with their Sovereign ; which at length produced in 
1580, the famous union of, Utrecht, the foundation of 


part the preſent Republick of the united Provinces, the na- 


ture of whoſe government is briefly this. 


The ſoyereſgn authority of the united provinces reſides 


in the States-general, or the ſtates of each Province aſ- 
ſembled in one place. But as this aſſembly (conſiſting of 
above eight hundred perſons) cannot meet without great 
expence and trouble, each Province deputes a ſmall num- 
ber of Plenipotentiaries, (uſually in all about thirty) who 
with the Greffier or ſecretary, conſtantly fit at the Hague, 
and are commonly called the States-General. Each Pro- 
vince preſides their week in turns. Neither Stadtholder 
or Governor, or any military perſon, can be a mem- 


ber of this aſſembly. Matters are here decided by the 


majority, except in caſes of peace and war, foreign al- 
liances, ratfing or coining money, and particularly the 
ſovereignty and- privileges of each Province or mem- 
ber of the union. In "1 theſe the Provinces muſt all 

Ns 1 concur 


William's in of the Guard when Prince of 


f d, d. 1708. By Jabel van Arſens, daughter of Corne- 
lius Lord of Somerdyke, (who d. 1719-20.) this Henry had five ſons ; | 


nant-General of the Dutch infantry, Lord of Meudenberg); Maurice, (Captain of the Dutch Life 


ewis, (d. 1687.) ; Cornelius, (Lieute- 
ards ) ; 


oons, killed at Almenara in Spain ) ; and Henry, the eldeſt ſur- 
viving ſon, created 24 Dec. 1698, Baron of Alford, Viſcount Bofton, and | 


of Grantham, Lord-Cham- 


2 concubine Frederick of Naſſau Lord of Zuleftein, killed at the 
e left by his wife Mary, daughter of Sir William Killigrew Bart. 


of Cermuall; Milliam- Henn, Lord of Zuleftein, created May 10. 1695. Baron of E nfield, Viſcount Tun- 


bridge, and Earl of Rochford, whoſe fon William II. Earl of Rochford died without heirs at Almenara 
and was fucceeded by his brother Frederick, who dying in Fung 1737, was ſucceeded by his ſon //illiam- Henry, 


1710, 


of Great. Britain, He died 


o the grad. Afterwards 
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This 
liſhed by his ſecond” fon Maurice, and by his 
youngeſt fon Henry-Frederick brought to perfeCti- 


at. 8 


x * 0 
4 | 
. = 
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and treated with by 
Spain, as free and independent ſtates ; and their 
Ambaſſadors ranked with the Venetian by the 

.__ treaty 


= : x - - 
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toncur. Nor can they chuſe ambaſſadors,” or anſwer 
ſent and received in their year at the Hague, in February, June, September, ard 

November,” to order the affairs of the Province. The 
Penſioner of Holland, has a place in all the aſſemblies of | 


foreign miniſters, 
name) without c ing the States of each Province, 
by their deputies, and receiving their orders ; which 
indeed is alfo done in all affairs of great importance. 
Each Province may ſend what number of deputies they 


pleaſe, as two; three or more; ſince the Deputies of po 


a Province have but one yote, The ſovereignty of the 
territories and places, conquered by the conimon arms, 
is likewiſe imbodied in the 5 „ as Boiſleduc, 
Breda, Bergenopſoon, &c. and the places belo to the 
Eaft and Vgl lade companies, in Afia, America and 
rico. 5 
The reſolves of the States- General are executed by 
the Council of State, conſiſting of three deputies from 
Halland, two from Gelderland, two from Zeland, two 
from Friezland, one from Groningen, one from Utrecht, 
and one from Overyſſeh, in all twelve. The deputics 
preſide by turns, and may always decide by plurality 
of voices. This council propoſes to the States the ways 
and means of raiſing forces and money, ſuperintends the 
troops, fortifications, contributions upon the enemy's 
country, paſſports, and the affairs, revenues, and 
vernment of the places conquered ſince the Union. Eſti- 
mates of the expences. of the enſuing year, are alſo 
drawn up by the Treaſurer-general, (who has a ſeat 
here for life, with a deliberative voice) under the autho- 
rity of the council, and a petition preſented to the States 
ro demand the ſame of the Provinces in the_orogartion 
above-mentioned, Each Province raiſes money 
they pleaſe, ſend in their quota to the Receiver-general 
(who alſo has a ſeat in the council of ſtate) and convert 
the reſt to preſent uſes, or reſerve it for future occaſions, 
In a word, the Council of State diſpoſes of all money 
deſigned for extraordinary affairs, and gives orders (ſign- 
ed by at leaſt three deputies of ſeveral Provinces and the 
Treaſurer- general, and regiſtred in the Chamber of ac- 
counts) for the whole expence of the State, according to 


the reſolves of the States-General. It muſt be obſerv- 


ed, the Council of State, formerly repreſented the autho- 


rity of the States-General' in their abſence, and were 


judges of the proper time to convene them. But this 
power being abuſed under the Earl of Leiceſter, the Pro- 


vincial States deſired of the General, that they might by 
deputies, continue their aſſemblies under the name of 


State-General, which has been done ever ſince Leice/ter's 


leaving the government. 

The Chamber of Accounts erected for the care of the 
Council of State, to examine and ſtate all the accounts 
of the ſeveral receivers, to controul, and regiſter the or- 
ders of the Council of State. This chamber is compoſed 
of two deputies from each province, who are changed 
every three years, and reſide at the Hague. 

he Admiralty (divided into five Colleges ; one in 
Amſterdam, a ſecond at Rotterdam, a third at Horn, a 
fourth at Middleburg, a fifth at Hartingen,) has the ma- 
nagement of the ſea-affairs, and when a fleet is ordered, 
each College, (conſiſting of ſeven deputies, four from 
the Province where the College reſides, and three named 
by other Provinces) furniſhes their own proportion in 

monies that are to be raiſed. 

Each Province, being ſovereign and independent, is 
governed by its own laws and cuſtoms, under the au- 
thority of the provincial ſtates ; for inſtance, the ſo- 
vereignty of Holland is lodged in the States of that Pro- 
vince repreſented by deputies from the nobles and 
towns, compoſing nineteen voices, of which the nobles 
have only the firſt, and the cities eighteen, ſo many 
ſending deputies to the States. Theſe were originally 
but fix, till Milliam I, Prince of Orange, to ſtrengthen 
his authority, added twelve more. The former are 
{ill diſtinguiſhed from the latter, Dy being called the 

x great cities, namely, Dart, Harlem, Delft, Leiden, 
Amſterdam and Gouda. The nobles are repreſented 
by eight or nine of their body, and each town may ſend 
what number of deputies they pleaſe, ſince they are 
maintained at their charge, and have but one vote. The 

2 x 


ts 
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Provincial States of Holland ſeverally meet four times a 


the Province,' and in the States es all affairs 
thers the vores ind — — of great frm” 
rtance, for the penſioner is as the Preſident of the 
aſſembly, and generally for life, though he ought to be 
choſen or renewed every fifth year. He is always one 


of their deputies, in the States- General. When there 


is a Stadtholder, and differences ariſe between him and 
the States, the Penſioner is in a dangerous ſituation, of 
which Barnevelt and De Wit, are terrible inftances. 
There is likewiſe a Provincial Council of State compo- 
ſed of ſeveral deputies, one from the nebles, and one 
from each of the principal towns } and but one, 
This councdl . 
f il fits conſtantly at the Hague, es the 
matters of deliberation to, and executes the reſolves of, 
the Provincial States, who are convened by this coun- 
cil upon extraordi occaſions. There are alſo two 
chambers of Accounts, one for the ancient Demean of 
the old courts of Holland, (but as the Demean is begun to 
be ſold, this Chamber will in the end be ſuppreſſed) the 
other manages the revenues of the Province. e 
are given as an honourable retreat to perſons 
who are grown old, in the more laborious employment. 
Holland and Zealand, having but one Stadtholder or 


ſtill continue to have but one common ure, ex- 


erciſed two courts of juſtice, common to both Pre. 
vinces. firſt conſiſts of a Preſident, eight Counſel- 
lors of Holland, and three of Zealond, with a Greffier 
and fox ſecretaries. The other called the High-councy]? 
(to which there is * from the firſt in civil, 
though not in criminal caſes) is compoſed of fix Coun- 
* of Halland, and three of Zealand, a Greffier and 
ubſtitute. | 


As the Provinces are governed by their States, "REY 


the Cities by their ſenators. For example, the ſoverei 
authority of Am/terdam reſides in a —— of — 
ſix, who, (by a former reſolution of the Burghers in a 
general —_ a new Senator when one hap- 
to die. this cuſtom has prevailed in all the 
towns of the Province, with ſome difference in 
the number of Senators. By the Senate are elected the 
four maſters, of whom three are choſen every 
year, one ſtays in office two +» The Bu 
maſter of the before, preſides the firſt three mon 
after which the other three preſide by turns. Though 
this office is 1 gow authority, the ſalary is but 500 
guilders a year. The Eſchevins (who arethecourtofjuſtice, 
in every town) are alſo annually choſen by the Senate in 
this manner: The Senate names eighteen, out of which 
the Burgomaſters chuſe nine, for ſo many are there at 
Amſterdam. They are ſovereign Judges in criminal 
cauſes, but in civil, above ſuch a value, there lies an ap- 
to the Provincial Court of juſtice. In a ſentence 
of death they adviſe with the Bu ers, but are not 
bound to follow their advice. Under theſe magiſtrates, 
are the Treaſurer of the city ; the /cout who ſeizes all 
criminals, and ſees the ſentences of juſtice executed ; 
the Pen/joner, who is a civil la » verſed in the cuſ- 
toms, records and privileges of the town, of which he 
informs the magiſtracy upon occaſton : He is a ſervant 
of the ſenate and Burgomaſters, delivers their 
and makes their publick harangues, Thus the Burge- 
maſters and Eſchevins may be likened to our Lord Mayor 
and Alderman, the Scewt to the Sheriff, and the Pen- 


fianer to the Recorder. The Deputies to the Provincial 


States are choſen by the Senate, among whom one of 
the Burgomaſters and the Penſioners are commonly ſent. 


As to the office of Stadthelder it muſt be obſerved, - 
whilſt the united Provinces were under the dominion of 
Spain, there was a Stadtholder or Lieutenant-General, 
over the ſeventeen Provinces with inferior Governars 
or Stadibelders, over particular Provinces. Aſter · the 

| Revolt, 


towns who chuſe him by turns. 


Wc | WV. 


Revolt, the ſupreme power 


ir 


of | Munſter.” -Willian II, fon of Heury- 


Frederick (who had married the Princeſs Mary, 
”. eldeſt daughter of Charles I. King of England, 

and been inveſted with the ſurvivorſtup of his 
_ father's dignities of Stadtholder and Captain- Ge. 


neral ) , i being diſguſted at the - reſolution © of 
Holland to diſmiſs great part of the army, ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be ſwayed by violent counſels, 
and under colour of a power from the States- Ge- 
neral to preſerve the Union, and 
might "diſturb it, —_— ſox- Pro- 
vincial States in the caſtle Lowveſtein, but 
raſhly marched an army againſt Amſterdam, in 
order to ſcize and change the magiſtrates of that 
ciry, by whom his e 

ſed; This deſign being diſcovered by the 

5 poſt, who happened to ride 


” 


7 
10 


_— 


year of his age. 


ſe whatever ſhe 
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the army in the night, che Prince's mortification 
at has di 


where being ſeined by a fever, Which was fol- 
lowed by the ſmall-pox, he died in the 25th 
The Princeſs his, wife was ſo 


ſtruck with this unexpected accident, that in 


was but ſeven months 


Great Britain. The diſadvantages under which 
he came into the world bn 5 On . ſo 
great, that there was no poſſibility of foreſeeing 
that he was born for the preſervation of the li- 
berties not only of Hollaud and e 
i 1 19561 | AS vy Yo 51: 4 
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which before refided in 
Philip II, as ſovereign of the Netherlangs, devolved 
upon the States-General, namely the power of making 
war and peace, raiſing money and the like, whilſt the 
rights of the Governors or Stadtholders, ſeemed to have 
been preſerved. For inftance, William I, Prince of 
Orange, being at the time of the Revolt, Stadtholder of 
Holland and Zealand, under the Spaniard, had his pow- 
er and authority confirmed to him by the States of thoſe 
Provinces, now become ſovereigns, and was alſo made 
Stadtholder-General, as well as Captain-General of the 
United Provinces after the Union of Utrecht. After his 


aſſaſſination, Prince Maurice, was choſen Stadrbulder of 


Holland and Zealand, and afecr Len recurn to Bug- 
land, was alfo made Stadthelder of land, Utrecht, 
and Overy//el, whilſt his couſin Prince William-Lewis 
of Naſſau-Deitz, was choſen Stadtholder of Friexfland, 
and ingen. The power and rights of the Stadthot- 
der were, the command of the land and ſea-forces as 

in-General and Admiral, the diſpoſition of mili- 
tary poſts, the pardon of ties and crimes, the elec- 
tion of magiſtrates, upon the nomination of the towns, 
who preſented three, and he choſe one of them. But with 
all this he could neither raiſe nor diſband forces, and for 
governors of frontier towns, he was to chuſe them out 
of perſons nominated by the States. In a word, he could 
not take the- field, form a camp or lege, without the ex- 
preſs order of the ſtates ; when the Stadrholder or gen- 
eral of the union had any view which he thought to be 
advantagious to the republick, and which ought to be 
kept ſecret, 'he deſired the States to appoint two or 
three perſons to whom he imparted his deſign which be- 
ing approved of, the ſtates without knowing the particu- 
lars, made the neceſſary preparations and always ſent 
with him three or four 2 to repreſent the State 


and ſerve him for Counſellors. But as for the council 


of war he formed it as he pleaſed, and was maſter of 
the military diſcipline. 

From the time of Prince Maurice and his brother 
Frederick» Henry, there where two Stadthalders and gen- 
erals in the ſeven Provinces, the Princes of Orange of hve, 
and the Counts of Naſſau-dietz of two, but the com- 
mand in chief of the army belonged to the Princes of 
Orange. 

The Stadtholder in the aſſemblies of the States-Gene- 
ral or Provincial, could only give his opinion, not vote. 
He was arbitrator of differences between Provinces, a 
power founded upon an article of the union, which gave 
that right to the Stadtholders of the Provinces. I hey 
had a large patrimonial revenue in lands, lordſhips, &c. 
in the Provinces which enabled them to live with ſplen- 
dor and increaſed their authority, though in Halland, 
they were not maſters of any town that ſent deputies 
to the States. In Zealand, they had moſt power, 
where, of the ſeven votes of the Provincial States, they 
were maſters of three; one as firſt noblemen, (the 
nobility being extinct in that Province, they had ſome 
perſon to repreſent them in the afſemblies) the other 
two as Marquiſſes of Vere and Fluſhing. But never was 
the authority of Stadthelder greater then under William 
III. Prince of Orange, and King of England. 

The inhabitants of Holland, may be divided into 

No. 3. Vor, III. 


Bare, or countrymen who cultivate the land, mariners, 
merchants or treders, who fill their towns, Renteeners, or 
ſuch as live in their cities upon eſtates formerly acquired, 
nobles and officers of the army. "The Rentzemers have 
a liberal education, with a view chiefly to render _ 
fit for the ſervice of their country, for out of theſe 
magiſtracy of their towns,” their provinces, and their 
State is generally compoſed ; being deſcended from fa- 
milies, who have many times been conſtantly magiſtrates 
in their native. tons, for many and ſome for 
ſeveral ages. Their eſtates conſiſt in their ſalaries 
which are ſmall) rents of lands, or intereſt of money. 
Vii hobles in Holland-are very few, moſt of the fami- 
lies 


"oh, bon extinguiſhed in the long wars with 


Spain, ſe that remain, are in à manner all em- 
— the military or civil charges of the Province 
or State. They. value themſelves more upon their no- 
bility, than in countries where tis more common, and 
would not upon any conſideration below theit 
rank. The officers of the army live after the cuſtoms 
of the nobles, as do many of the ſons of rich merchants, 
who returning from their travels purſue their pleaſures 
more than the ſervice of their country, or if they 1 
to that, it is rather 2. the army than the ſtate. 
theſe are generally deſirous to ſee a court, and wiſh for 
the re-eſtabliſhment of a Stadtholder. Temp, Le Clere. 
From this account it appears the Republick of Hel- 
land, is rather an Oligarchy or Ariflecracy, than a De- 
mocracy ; for the Senates of the towns are filled up 
themſelves, the Provincial-States are choſen by the Se- 
nate, and the deputies to the States-General are elected 
by the Provincial. Thus the people haue little or no 
ſhare in the government. The caſe. is much the ſame 
in all the ſeven Provinces. 

About four years after the Laien of Utrecht, Prince 
William was aſſaſſinated at Delft, July roth, 1584. 
The murderer was one Balthaſer Gerards, who in hopes 
of the reward, or of meriting Heaven by killing the 
Prince, had infinuated himſelf into his family, under 
the name of Francis Guyer, fon to a martyr for the re- 
formed religion. He had always the Hugenet Pſalms 
in his-harids, and was a conſtant frequenter of ſermons, 
in order to conceal his deſigns. By this means he was 
truſted by the Prince and ſent upon ſeveral diſpatches. 
At the time of the murder, he was come for a paſſport 
to go where the Prince had ordered him, and finding a 
fit opportunity ſhot him with a piſtol loaded with three 
balls, of which he inſtantly died, with theſe words in 
his mouth, Lord have mercy on my ſoul, and the 
poor people.” Thus died the founder of the Re- 
publick of the united Provinces, who (ſays Maurter) made 
more noiſe in Europe, than all the Ling of his time 
put together. Count Maurice his ſon erected for him at 
Delft, 2 marble monument, not inferior to the moſt 
ſtately tombs in Ita. His murderer who is ranked 
among the martyrs by the Catholicks, ſuffered in the 
27th year of his age his puniſhment with incredible 
conſtancy, his right arm, was burnt to the ſtump and 
the fleſh of the muſculous parts of his body torn off with 
hot-irons, without his expreſſing the leaſt ſign of pain. 
An inſtance of the ftrange effects of enthuſiaſm and ſu- 
perſtition 1 


(1) The 


imment was ſo great, that he reti - 
red -from the Hagus to his feat in the county, 
on pretenſe of taking the diverſion of hunting, 


33 


ight days afte was gelivered of a fon when Nov. 4. 
he ” — gone „with child. 1650. 
This fon. was M dlliam-Flaury third Prince of 
Orange of that name, and afterwards King of 
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_ His father's late attempt upon 
raiſed great 


all Europe His conſtitution, by reaſon of his 
untimely birth, was infirm. His private affairs 


were in @ bad condition; too great jointures to 
his mother and dmother, ides a 

debt contracted by 
his brother-in-law King Charles II, then in exile 
with the reſt of the royal family of England. As 
to his publick affairs, his condition was {till worfe. 
Amſterdam had 
jealouſies of his family, A ſtrong 
party, with the grand Penſionary de Wit at their 
keg was formed againſt him and the States of 
Holland, at the inſtigation of Cromwel, who 
'dreaded the advancement of a Prince ſo nearly 
allied to the Stuarts, excluded him and his deſ- 
cendants from the dignities enjoyed by his an- 
ceſtors; and afterwards, to bar him from all 
hopes of ever being Stadtholder, that office, by 
the. perpetual edict, was entirely aboliſhed, and 
the perſon choſen admiral or Captain-General 
was to renounce it by a ſolemn oath, though of- 
fered him by the Provinces themſelves. The 


French King, mortal enemy of his family, ſeized 


he Principality of Orange, and demoliſhed the 
ng citadel built by Prince Maurice at a great 
expence. Such were the diſadvantages the young 
Prince had to ſtruggle with, and which, contrary 
to all appearance, he lived to ſurmount. Tho 
his education, among his other misfortunes, had 
been much neglected, the Governor impoſed 
upon him, - ſcarce affording him a tutor of an 
tolerable learning or knowledge of the w 

yet he ſoon became maſter of thoſe parts of ma- 
thematicks which related to the military art; 
and learnt to ſpeak Engliſh, French, and High- 


* Dutch, almoſt as fluently as his own tongue. 


he advanced in years, notwithſtanding the ſtrong 
oppoſition of the contrary party, his friends in- 
creaſed, and particularly among the Clergy and 

pulace. The firſt turn in his favour was his 

ing choſen chief Nobleman of Zealand, after 
which he was introduced into the Council of 
State. He paid a viſit to his uncle King 
Charles II, in hopes of recovering the money 
which his father had ſupplied him with in his 
diſtreſs, and to ſee what offices the King would 
do towards his advancement to the Stadtholder- 
ſhip, but inſtead of receiving any ſatisfaction in 
theſe points, he only diſcovered the King's in- 
clination to Popery (1). However, what his 
uncle would not aſſiſt him in, was obtained by 


his father for the aſſiſtance of 


* 


his friends at home. It was propoſed in ſo many 


places, that he ſhould have the ſupreme com- 


mand of the fleet and armies; that de Mit, who 


dreaded the name of Stadtholder, and had been 
author of the perpetual edict, was no longer 
able to oppoſe the torrent. And the Prince was 
declared Admiral and Captain-General, though 
by de Wifs management, it was done with 
ſuch limitations as were not eaſy to digeſt. The 
hardeſt condition was, that he ſhould bind him- 
ſelf. by oath never to aſpire to the office of Stadt 
holder, nor accept 
offered. But when the war broke out with 
France in conjunction with | England, and the 
French like a flood over- ran the United Provinces, 
all theſe limitations quickly vaniſhed, the cath 
was diſpenſed with, the perpetual edict revoked, 
de Nit and his brother torn in pieces by the mob, 
and the Prince reſtored to the dignity of Stadt- 
holder with full power, for the time, of peace 
and war, and not long after the ſame dignity, 
from which he and his heirs had been excluded 
for ever, was made hereditary in his family, and 
ſettled upon him and his iſſue- male. This turn, 
however great, was no more than what he had 
deſerved. - He had made a ſtand againſt France, 
when his country was on the brink of deſtruc- 
tion; and in leſs than two years, had entirely 
changed the face of affairs. He had not only 
retaken Narden, but boldly marched up the 
Rhine, and ſeized Borne, by which means he had 
cue off cho fapplice ſent. down by the French to 
their garriſons on the Nhine and the Il, and 
opened a paſſage for the Germans into Hlanders, 
which gave ſuch a diverſion to the progreſs of 
the French, that they abandoned the three pro- 
vinces they were poſſeſſed of, in lefs time than 
they had conquered them. An alliance was alſo 
made with the Emperor, and a peace with the 
Elector of Cologn and the Biſhop of Munſter ; 
after which a ſeparate treaty was concluded with 
the King of England, whoſe mediation was ac- 
cepted by France. But as that mediation was 
run out to a great length, the Prince, whoſe 
governing paſſion was the depreſſion of France, 
attacked the whole French army, commanded by 
the Prince of Conde, and fought the famous bat- 
tle of Seneffe, wherein he juſtly gained the eſteem 
of all the world, and of Conde in particular, for 
his conduct and courage (2). This change of 
the affairs of the States had acquired the Prince of 


(1) The King (ſays Burnet) go him good words 
only, and tried him in point of religion. He ſpoke 
5 of all the Proteſtants, as of a faftious body broken 
„ among themſelves, ever ſince they had broken off 
« from the main body, and wiſhed the Prince would 
„take more pains, and look into thoſe things better, 
c and not be led by his Dutch blockheads.” The 
Prince told this to Lupleftein, his natural uncle, but 
never ſpoke of it to any other perſon till after the 
King's death, though he carried it always in his own 
mind, and could not hinder himſelf from judging of 
all the King's intentions after that, from the diſcovery 
he had then made of his ſentiments. © Nor did he, upon 
his not complying with that propoſition, expect any real 
aſſiſtance from the King, but general interceſſions, 
which ſignified nothing, and which indeed was all he 
obtained. The Prince was about twenty at the time 
of this viſit. 

(2) Cond?'s teſtimony of the Prince was, that he 
had acted like an old Captain in all, but only in venturing 
himſelf tos much like a young man. For which very thing 
that old General himſelf was remarkable in that day's 
action. In the beginning of the battle the Bench had 


Orange, 
the advantage ; but Conde puſhed it too far, and the 
Prince of Orange engaged the whole army with fo 


much bravery, that it appeared, the Dutch army was 
now brought to another ſtate than he had found it in. 
He charged himſelf in ſo many places with too great a 
neglect of his perſon, conſidering how much depended 
upon it. He was once engaged among a body of French, 
thinking them his own men, and bid them charge: 
They told him they had no more powder. He, per- 
ceiving his miſtake, with great preſence of mind, got 
out of their hands, and brought up a body of his army 
to charge them, who quickly routed them. The action 
in the afternoon recovered the loſs that was made in the 
morning, and poſſeſſed every one, with a high eſteem 
of the Prince of Orange. The Emperor's General 
Zouch, behaved ſo ill, that the Prince told his ſon at 
night, that his father had acted fo baſely, that, if it had 
not been for the reſpect he bore the Emperor, he would 
have ſhot him through the head. By this and ſome o- 
ther accidents, the battle was not deciſive, the loſſes 
_—_ OP equal, between fix and ſeven thouſand on 
each fide. 


2 (1) After 


it: even though it ſhould be 
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affections of the people, to ſuch a 
degree, that he could have obtained whatever he 
deſired, and even the loſs of ſo important a place 
as Maeftricht, was not at all to him (1). 
; pears in the whole courſe. of this 
war, that Prince of Orange, even while fo 
and ſo little praftiſed) in affairs, had ſo 

clear and ſo juſt a view of them, that nothing 
could miſguide him, and that the bad proſpect he 
had from the ill condition of affairs, did not fright- 
en him to accept of any mean or baſe conditions 
of peace. His N to his country and the 
publick intereſt, was ſo firm that no private con. 
ſideration of his own could biaſs him, or indeed 
be much conſidered by him (a2). | 
During the negotiations of Nmeguen,. under 
the mediation of. England, the Prince came over 
and by the management ot the Far of | Danby, 
and Sir William Temple, his age with the 
daughter of his uncle the 
Duke of York, was concluded to the uniyerſal 


ſatisfaction of the Proteſtant „both at home 
and abroad; but to the great ſurpriſe and con- 


cern of the French King, who declared the Duke 
had given his daughter to the . greateſt enemy 
he had in the world.“ (3) From this time the 
Prince of Orange, was looked upon as the head 
of the 1 e Neu in ope, and — 

teſt check to the overgrowing power of 
4 — which he deſired to ſee well bounded, 
but not deſtroyed. Having matried the pre- 
ſumptive heir to the Crown of Fusland. the eyes 
of the Engliſh were continuall 


y 65 his proceed- 
ings, as were his upon their affairs, and upon 
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the allies, and make af 


* 


the various Reps of his to royal uncles. Tho? 


little application was made to him, during the 
reſt of — Charles's reign, yet he found that 
neither he nor his Princeſs, were forgot by the 
Parliament, in the great ſtruggle about the ex- 


cluſion of the Duke of York, his father-in-law; 


upon whoſe death it was intended, that they 

ſhould fill the Throne. | 1 1 
Though neither this marriage, nor any other 
motive could prevail with the Prince to abandon 
with France; 
yet at length the French found means to accom- 
pliſh their ends. They -ſuddenly attacked the 
Spaniſh Netherlands, and taking Ghent and 7pres, 
ſtruck: fuch a terror into the Dutch, that the 
States reſolved on a at any rate; and the 
after. ſeveral years negotiati- 


treaty 1 | 
ons, was at laſt finiſhed, according to the terms A ug. 10. 


preſcribed by Frame though ſtrongly proteſted 


1678. 


againſt by Denmark; Brandenberg and Munſter (4). Sept. 15. 
This was followed by a treaty between France 1678. 
and Spain, and another between the Emperor Feb. 1. 


and France, and thus the peace became general, 
though not at all agrecable to the Prince of 
Orange's. plan, who had all along inſiſted upon 
the enlargement of a Frontier on both ſides of 
Flanders ; without which, France, he affirmed, 
would end this war only with a proſpect of be- 
ginning another with greater advantage, after 
breaking the preſent confederacy. 
Prince foretold was ſoon verified. For the French 
quickly hegan their incroachments, and claimed 
whole Provinces, by way of dependencies upon 
their new conqueſts, granted them by the Nite 
or ; Hs | {.,, treaty 


N 43 
i 


(1) After the battle of Seuffe the Prince in two 
enterprizes was unſucceſsful. © He beſieged Magfricht, 
the only town of the Dutch Provinces, then remaining 
in the hands of the French, but after two months en- 
deavours to take it, Schomberg, (who in the mean time 
had beſieged and taken Aire) marched an army thr 

the heart of the pany Netherlands, and unexpectedly 
came to the relief of the town. At his approach, the 
Prince, whoſe army was weakened by ſickneſs and du- 
ty, was forced to retire, For this, it is ſaid, he ne- 
ver way forgave Schomberg, though he made uſe of 
his councils and experience afterwards in the expedition 
into England, and the reduction of Ireland. At the 
battle of Montcaſſe! againſt the Duke of Orleans, rein- 
forced by Luxemberg, after a ſharp diſpute, the firſt 
regiment of Dutch Infantry began to break. The 
Prince, rallied them ſeveral times, but at laſt was born 
down by the flight of his men, whom he was forced to 
reſiſt like enemies. He fell in among them with ſword 
in hand, and cutting the firſt croſs the face, cried aloud, 
„ Raſcal! Tl fet a mark on thee at leaft, that I may 
<< hang thee afterwards.” The Prince was carried 
the torrent of the run-aways, to the reſt of his troops, 
which yet made a ſtand; and with theſe he made a re- 
treat that came little ſhort of a victory. He alſo offered 
battle to the King of France when before Bouchain, 
which was refuſed. 

(2) Of this there are many inſtances. When, to al- 
lure him to a dependence on France and England, all 
the offers were made him, that could be of honour and 
advantage to his perſon and family, (particularly the 
propoſal of making him Sovereign of the united Provin- 
ces, under the protection of England and France, at a 
time too, when ſo little of the Provinces was left, and 
what remained in ſo imminent danger) he always an- 
ſwered with great firmneſs, «© He would never be- 
<< tray a truſt repoſed in him, nor ever ſell the li of 
that country, which his anceſtors had ſo long defend- 
<< ed.” And when the Duke of Buckingham preſſed 


him much on the ſame head, and often ſaid to him ;. 
Do not you ſee your Country is loſt ?”* He replied, 
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© TI do ſee indeed jt is in t danger; but there is a 
4% ſure way never to ſee it loſt, and that is, to die in 
„the laſt ditch.” Temples Memoirs. Burnet. 

(3) Letters were ſent to the King of France, from 
the King, the Duke, and alſo from the Prince; who 
had no mind to this piece of courtſhip, but was obliged 
to it by his uncle. The King aſſured Lewis, that he 
had made the match on deſign to engage the Prince, to 
be more tractable in the treaty, that was now on foot at 
Nimeguen. Montague, the Engliſh Ambaſſador being 
called over ſoon after this for new inſtructions, Danby 
aſked him, how the King of France, received the 
<< news of the marriage?” He anſwered, „ as he 
*© would have done the loſs of an army, and ſpoke ve 
hardly of the Duke, for not acquainti 2 wi 
it.“ Danby anſwered, * he wronged him, for he 
„did not know it an hour before it was publiſhed, and 
<< the, King himſelf, not above two hours.” This 
was a maſter-piece in the Earl of Danby, who ſince he 
was Duke of Leeds, has declared in print “ that he 
will not ſuffer that part of his ſervice to be buried in 


<< Oblivion.“ 


—o 


. 


1679. 


What the 1680-3. 


For this the Duke never forgave him. 
It muſt be obſerved, that notwithſtanding all this, Sir - 


William Temple, makes himſelf the ſole agent in the 
ſucceſs of this affair, though according to the account, 
which the Duke of Montague told Biſhop Burner, Sir 
William Temple was not preſent, when the King was 
perſuaded to conſent to it, when the Duke was ſent for 
by the King, when the Prince came to them and the 
Lord Treaſurer, and when the Princeſs was given to 
him. What makes this the more probable, is, that 
Montague, was known to be no friend to the Lord 
Danby, and yet does this juſtice to him. See Burnet, I. 
p. 409. | 

(4) After the orders for ſigning the treaty were ſent, 
the Prince of Orange, by = the — was by no 
means approved, marched and attacked the Duke of 
Luxemberg, before Mons ; and notwithſtanding his ad- 
vantagious ſituation, beat him from ſeveral poſts. This 
action happened four days after the treaty was ſigned, 
but the Prince having no intimation of it, nor orders to 


ſtop 
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berg. The Prince of Orange, ever ready to a. treaty Nimeg in w, not only but 


ſert the liberties of Europe, came forth from his out of enmity e owner, ſeized by the King 
1683, retirement where he had lived ſinoe the eoncfuff — hf I- united 7 —. of hy} 1805 
1 on of the peace; and projected an alliance againft and all its rigtite, u & diſtinct principality were 
4 France. Accordingly the league of 1 e ſuppreſſed Wk Herefy was thos cxtirpating 
14 formed, wherein were engaged the! Emperor, at home, the Freyeb King declares war” agai 
Sweden; the States of Holland, Circle of Fan- the Pope, ſeizes gpignen, and Tends Lavuardim to 


14 1 5 comia, and ſome of the — Cities“ But the Nome, to braye his holineſs at” His "fee. The 
—_ - French, after the tuking of Zacemberg,/(which the Regale (2) gave"the*Frit rife to this quarrel, the 
| Jone 29. Prince of Orange, with à ſmall army in vain Franchiſes (3) miflamed" it, and che Pope's in- 

Th 1684 endeavoured: to relieve) having obtained their clination for the Emperor carried his moſt Chrif- 


N ends, . propoſed a truoe for twenty yea; Which tian Majeſty*s' indignation, to extremity.” By 
J vas agreed upon by à treaty ſigned at the Hague. being thus — yed,” the King of France except 
State , The King of France now at with all his in the affair * had nor yet openly, vio- 
a and in ſtrict allſance with King lated the peace of Meguen, or the twenty years 
Neva Jamer, (who had ſucceeded 'his' brother” King truce. But at length he pulls off the maſk and 
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tion 


Of France. Religion in his dominions. 
1, ing looſe his dragoons, to live 
1685. ” nots at diſcretion, They were under no reſtraint, 
but from rapes and murder. This was followed 


Charles II,) reſolved” to extirpate the Reformed 


e began with let- 
the 'Huge- 


by the revocation of the edict of Nantes, which 
ibed two millions of reformed, and drove 


above two hundred thouſand into foreign coun- 


tries, for refuge, leaving "thoſe that remained to 
the mercy of an inraged clergy, 'to the barbarity 
of the intendants, and other ' officers (ho on 
this occaſion ſeemed to have thrown off the com- 
mon impreſſions of humanity) and to the-cruelty 


& 9 


whilſt the Emperor relying on the late truce, was 
carrying on his wars in Hungary, privately affi 

Tetehy and his party with money, and by his a- 
genes encourages the Grand Seignor to continye 
the war, with the promiſe of a powerful diver- 
fion. © This diverſion was accordingly made by 


the ſudden jrruption' of the French into Germa- Septemh 
ny. Philipſburg, Spires and Worms were taken, 1661 


and theſe conqueſts were followed by thoſe of 
Frankendat and Manheim, and with the defola- 
tion of the Palatinate. They drained, plunder- 
ed, deſtroyed ſeveral cities of the Empire, burnt 
the palaces of the Princes, pillaged the Churches 


and 


* 
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fiop;” thought he might take all advantages as wiſhing, 


rather than fearing, to embroil matters. But the Frenc 
were T6 tired of the war, that no notice was taken of 


_ this buſineſs, which an officer in the. French army, e- 


ſteemed the only heroick action that had been done 
in the whole courſe of the war.“ The Prince hav- 
ing the next day, received an account of the peace, 
communicated the fame to Luxemberg, who deſired an 
interview with the Prince ; which being agreed to, they 
met in the field at the head of their chief officers. Ma- 
ny civilities paſſed, and there was great curioſity in the 
French, to a young Prince, who had made ſuch a 
noiſe in the Wa. — who the day before, had given 
life and vigour to ſo deſperate an action as this battle of 
St. Dennis, was univerfally deemed. It was believed 
by many, that the Marquis de Grana, the Spaniſh Ge- 
neral intercepted the pacquets from Nimeguen, till the 
action was over; for Spain did not like the peace, Dur- 
ing the battle, as the Prince was engaged among t 

thickeſt of the enemies, a French Captain was juſt going 
to fire a piſtol at him, when M. 1 in- 


1 * * aA FIX * 
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(2) The Regale is a right, which the King of France 
haygo enjoy the revenues of Biſhopricks and Archbiſhap- 
ri Biſhop and Archbiſhop, 
has taken the oath of fidelity to the King, and the oath 
be regiſtred in the Chamber of accounts at Paris. The 
King alſo during the yacancy of a See, nominates to all 
the Prebendaries and other dignities, and to whatever 
benefices are in the gift of the Bi and Archbiſhops, 
except cures of pariſhes, | Ads 4 

(3) In Rome, all thoſe of a nation put themſelves un · 
der the protection of the Ambaſſador, and were uſually 


lodged in ur e pretending that they be- 


longed to him. they exempted themſelves from the 
orders and juſtice of Rome, as part of the Ambaſſador s 
family. The extent of houſes or ſtreets in which they 
lodged was called the Franchiſes, which were become 
ſo great a part of the city, that the privileges of thoſe, 
that lived in them, were daily giving diſturbances to the 
courſe of juſtice, and were the common ſanctuaries of 
criminals. The Pope reſolved to reduce the privileges of 


Ambaſſadors, to their own families within their own pa- 


terpoſed and ſhot the Frenchman dead. The Earl of laces, He with the Aa par and the King of 
Offory fignalized himſelf in this battle, with the Engliſb ll. Ambaſladors, who quitted their pretenſions to the 
and Scots under his command. | 


(1) Tt was pretended that in time of old, A!ſatia, Le- 
rain, the counties of Chiney, Arlen, Vierton, St. Ar- 
mond, all Luxemberg (except the city of that name) 
divers villages and ſeignories in Germany, Flanders, Bra- 
bant, Haguenau and the country of Liege, did of juſt 
right belong to the King of France, as dependencies up- 
on the Biſhopricks of Merz, Tul and Verdun, or up- 
on the places yielded to him by the treaty of Nimeguen, 
In purfuance whereof, were erected in France, two 
tribunals of juſtice, one at Metz, and the other at Bri- 


fac, by the names of the Chambers of Re- Unions, where 


the inhabitants and Lords of all the forementioned places 
were cited to appear, and make their ſubmiſſion to the 
King of France, and in caſe of refuſal were condemned 
for contumacy. Under ſuch pretenſions it was, that 
Strasburgh was ſeized and Luxemberg beſieged , be- 
cauſe the Spaniards would not yield u ſeveral places in 
Flanders, which were thus claimed. The King of Spain, 
upen this occaſion, proclaimed war againſt France ; but as 
the Prince of Orange could not prevail with the States 
to give him timely aſſiſtance, he was forced to ſubmit. 


3 


ranchiſes, 8 the French did the ſame. So the Pope 
ſaid, as his Nuntio at Paris, had no privil but for 
his family, he was reſolved the French ſhould have no 
more at Rome. This was ger by the French, with 
great ſcorn ; and the quarrel riſe ſo high, that France 
and Rome, ſeemed to be in a ſtate of war. Laverdin 
was ſent Ambaſſador to Rome, and the Pope reſuling'to 
ſee him unleſs he would renounce the Franchiſes. he 
entered Rome: in a hoſtile manner with ſome troops of 
horſe, tho” not in the form of troops, kept guard in the 
Franchiſes, and affronted the Pope's authority on all 
occaſions. The Pope in revenge, not only reſuſed to 
confirm the election of a coadjutor to Caen, by which 
means it became void by the death of the Elector; but 
afterwards he got Prince Clement's election to Calogn, 
judged in his favour, againſt Cardinal Furſfenberg ſet 

by France. Thus by affronting the Pope the Freue 
Ki 's deſign which he had been long purſuing was de- 
feated, otherwiſe the expedition to England would not 
have been ſo ſafe for Halland, nor could it have been 
propoſed eaſily to the States. | 


(1) The 


” man 


and committed a thouſand inſtances of an inhu- 
more than barbarian. A manifeſto was 
bliſhed by France againſt the 8 which 
all who had an the rights of peace 
and laws of war, was locked upon as one of the 
moſt avowed and ſolemn declarations, that ever 
was made of the perfidiouſneſs of the French 
King, who ſeemed plainly to intimate, that he 
thought himſelf tied by no peace, but might, 
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is dying, the reſt of the members ſtrive in vain to 
uphold che body. It was to no purpoſe, that 
able miniſters were employed in foreign Courts, 
and able Governors in the Provinces ; France had 
always the aſcendant. The Marquiſſes of Grana and 
Caſtanara, ſucceſſive governors of the Spaniſh Ne. 
therlands, were good generals, as well as good 
Politicians. They had their agents at King 
James's court, and themſelves negotiated in Han- 


ders, with all poſſible zeal and capacity. Ron- Farber 
quille, his Catholick Majeſty's / ambaſſador at Orleans, 
London, who is ſaid to know the Eugliſb genius 
and conſtitution, ſtrenuouſly backed their en- 


upon any ſuſpicion of his neighbours, begin a 
war when he pleaſed. Hence may be dated the 
beginning of the great war, which laſted till the 

of Ryſwick. : k 


To this height of power and inſolence "was deavours and uſed all poſſible arguments to draw 
the French AER. grown, and Lewis le off King James from France; and, if that King's 


hiſtorian, is to be credited, he went ſo far, as to 
offer to aſſiſt him, in obliging the Parhament to 
approve of his meaſures, provided he would but 
accede to the league of Auſtria, which ſhows at 
leaſt, the ſincere deſire of Spain, to ingage him 
to break with the French King. But as troops 
were wanted and there was no money to raiſe new 
levies, or to pay thoſe already on foot, France, 
well acquainted with the wants and weakneſs of 
Spain, and ſecure of England, during the reign 
of Fames II, was preparing in concert with him 
for the invaſion of Holland, and the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands. Nothing therefore could happen more 
fortunately -for Spain, than the Revolution in 
England; without which in all appearance the 
loſs of the Netherlands, would have 'been una- 
 voidable. 

The united Provinces ſaw with terror the pro- Of the «- 
greſs of the French arms, and their encroach- 7 Pro- 
ments on the Netherlands, ſince the concluſion © ““ 
of the Peace of Nimeguen. They were greatly 
alarmed when they found that the taking of Lux- 4 

 emburg, by the French King was connived at by 9 
King James, but when they diſcovered the pri- 
vate alliance between the two monarchs, they 
plainly perceived their deſtruction was inevitable, 
unleſs timely prevented. Wherefore, as ſoon as 
, C their Stadtholder had ſecured the Elector of 
den and ſurprizing a manner. He expected, Brandenburg in his intereſt. and concerted mea- 
and in all appearance very juſtly, that King James ſures with Glogs, Heſſe and Luxemburg, for a ſup- 
would have been able to make a great diviſion in ply of troops if required, in the room of thoſe 
the nation,arid that the Kingdom would have been he ſhould take with him, they readily furniſhed 
deeply involved in a civil war. And therefore, an army and fleet for an expedition, on the ſuc- 
he was the leſs concerned that his offer of troops ceſs whereof, their ſafety ſo viſibly depended, 
was refuſed by King James, and the more eaſily and which, however dangerous it a peared, was 
induced to proſecute his deſigns that winter in the only means to ſave them from ruin. So great 
Germany, not at all doubting but he ſhould come reaſon had the united Provinces to rejoice at a 
in good time, the next ſummer to King James's Revolution which freed them from ſuch dreadful 
aſſiſtance who would then, he thought, be forced apprehenfions, and would be a ſtrong bulwark for 
to receive aid from France on any terms. But the future againſt the common enemy of Eu- 
to his great diſappointment as well as mortifica- rope. 
tion, he ſaw the Revolution compleated, with- King William, was thirty eight years of age, Aras 
out any effuſſion of blood, and a Prince advan c- when the Revolution took place, ſeventeen of A wil. 
ed to the throne of England, that was reſolutely which had been ſpent in a conſtant oppoſition of lam eig 
bent to check, to the utmoſt of his power, the the pernicious ſcheme, (formed by Richlieu and 72 wy 
progreſs of his ambitious deſigns. purſued by Mazarine) of making France the ſeat wide 
In proportion as France grew every day more of univerſal empire, and of enſlaving all Europe. 


Grand (1) ſeemed as it were reſolved to give law 
to all Europe. He had uſurped an abſolute pow- 
er over the eſtates, perſons, and conſciences of 
his ſubjects, and had a mind to extend it alſo 
over his neighbours and enemies. And indeed, 
what but the Revolution . _ 2 4 
fibly have ito the progreſs of h. gns,fup- 
8 As 0 by his alliance with England. 
hether this invaſion of Germany, in open vio- 
lation of the treaty of Nimeguen, was to break 
the meaſures of the Prince of Orange, "and hin- 
der his expedition into England, or to perform 
his promiſe to the Twrk,-or. to oblige the em- 
pire and eſpecially the Emperor to convert the 
twenty years truce into a treaty of peace, which 
might hinder Germany from leaguing with Hol- 
land, and the Prince of Orange, mw whatcvcruthci 
deſign the French King might have, it ſerved on- 
ly to render him more odious to the Empire and 
haſten the alliance againſt him; and was ſo far 
from retarding, that it promoted, the Prince of 
Orange's expedition. Since by marching his 
troops towards the upper Rhine, the French King 
had made it impracticable to tranſport an army 
into England, or to ſend a ſufficient force into 
Cologn, to alarm the Dutch. It is true, he never 
imagined, that an expedition which ſeemed al- 
moſt deſperate, could have ſucceeded in fo ſud- 


powerful, Spain on the contrary, daily declined ; 
and under the reign of 25 * Kin ſeemed 
like him, to be without ſtrength or life. The 
council of Madrid, uſed their utmoſt endeavours 
to ſupport the ſinking ſtate, but when the head 


Lewis te, Grand, had made ſuch a progreſs in 
this ſcheme, that it would probably have ſucceed- 
ed had it not been for the great checks it receiv- 
ed from King William, whilſt Prince of Orange. 
As that Prince had made the humbling of France, 

the 


(1) After the King of Frances return from his ex- 
pedition in 1672, a ſolemn debate was held at Paris, 
what title ſhould be given him. Le Grand was thought 


too common. Some were for Invincible. 
"294 abs: nvViInci Others for 


— ↄ—ů 


Le Conquerant. Some, in imitation of Charlemagne, 
for Lewis le Magne; others for Maximus but as 
Tres-Grand or Maxime did not ſound ſo well, Le 
Grand was pitched upon at laſt. 

L (2) Biſhop 
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+ lation, ſo after his advancement; to the Britiſh 


Throne, we ' ſhall” ſee him ſtill ragoroully: profe- 

...+  ... Wnting the ſame defign, in a tharough,. belief 
that it was the ſole means of preſerving the Pro- 
and the lherties of Cite 


teſtant Religi 


dom. But we ſhall ſee him earneſtly endea- 


vouring to finiſh and complete the NEW ſettle- 


ment in church and ſtate in the beſt manner he 
could, amidſt che oppolition-of 7 5 who thro" 
rinciple, ptejudice, party, or diſappointment 
e his meaſures. We ſhall ſee him 3 
im to 

om 


the abdicated King, into Ireland, and oblige þ 
retire one more into France, and. that RI 


to return to the obedience of the Crown of Eng- 


and conſpiracies of his enemies at-home, and a- 
broad. We ſhall ſee him declared Generalifimo 


of the confederate' artnies, .expoſing himſelf to 
perils, in voyages and battles 3 andcrofſing 


* the ſeas whenever his preſence was neceſlary.at the 
head of the-armies, or at the publick aſſemiblies in 


Holland, and Germany. We ſhall ſee him _excr- 
ting all his courage and ſtrength, ta humble the 
pride of France, under the greateſt difficulties. 


Spain quite exhauſted will afliſt him but feebly, 


. whilſt the forges of Holland, are employed in 
defence of the Spaniſh Netherlands. Tb Em- 

ror attacked by:the.. Turks, and the Hungaria 
| we e will ſend: but week armies on the 


ne, and the Princes of the Empire, will be 


eicher fo low, or ſo disjointed, that che 
tance will be inconſiderable?” We: ſhall e N 

William by his ability, conſtancy. and 5 7 l 
ſurmount all cheſe diſnculties, and make head'a- 
of his troops, and: more ſo, in che union af his 
Generals ; till Lewis, 33 of being ob- 
ſtructed in his Hence 1 5 
upon Spain, gladly conſents to a peace, conclud- 
2 2 1697. Theſe in general are the 
events of the firſt nine years of King William's 


reign ; throughout which his moderation and 


clemency, his wiſdom and valour, were equally 
conſpicuous. And what is very uncommon, he 
brought with all his virtues; not one vice to the 
throne (1). He was addicted neither to wine, 
nor women; nor did irreligion or pride, make 
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King 
. gainſt an enemy ſuperior to him in the number 


"as yet ſecret deſign 


Pert cf his character. It is trye, he had t, 


Al 755 which were an allay to his virtue. 
was ſo intent upon the war, and the humbling: - 8 
of France, which he thought abſolutely.necefſary ? 
for the ſafety of Europe, that he was not d 
ful of his government as he ſhould have , 
The diſguſt this raiſed, being improved by E 
of ill deſigns, fo perplexed his affairs, that he 3 
could hardly ſupport himſelf at home ; whilſt 
he was the Admuration of all abroad. He was a!“ 
To of ſo reſerved and ſilent a remper,  {which-had 
been heightened by his educztion, When all Us 
words and. aftians were narrowly watched,) that 
it made, him averſe to talking and company, and 
very hand of accels, This was by no. means a> 
greeable to the Ai nation, and therefore ma- 
ny endeavoured to perſuade him to he ere vi- 
ſible; open and communicative. He Teettned re. 
ſolved to follgw. their advice, but his Ill fate 6f/; 3 
health; increaſed'by his long ſtay at St. James's, 
without his uſual-exerciſe of hunting, of which 
he was very fond, made him give way to his 
natural diſpoſition; and he became rather more 
retired and Jeſs acceſſible than before. Ina few - 
days after. he was placed on the throne, he went: 
to Hampton-Colert, from whence he came to town 
only on Council-days. So that the face,” gaiery 
and diyerſions of a court diſappeared, which gave 
great ciſcontent, The Queen, who was affable 3 
and lively, endeavoured by a great vivacity ]] 
chearfulneſs to ſupply what was wanting in the 
ing. bat hen ſhe.xyas found not to meddle ing 
dukes, though all were pleaſed Aith her, z66;8 
few came to make their court to her, 48 H * 
found their account in it. r 
King William's firſt care after his advancement well 
to the throne, was to ſettle a Privy-Council ( 
and appoint. a miniſtry, The Earl of Dai , _— 
crea is of Carmartben, was made pre 
dent of the council. He had, by his accompliſh 
ing the King's marriage with the Queen, and u 
heartily concurring in the Revolution from the — 
very beginning, aton'd in ſome megſure for H 
ings under Charles II. He is faid to Y] 
puſhed for the Treaſurer's ſtaff, a poſt he had , 
merly enjoyed, but was, refuſed by the King, 
who was reſolved. the Treaſury ſhould be in the uM 
Hands of Commiſſioners (3). The Privy Sell 
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(i) Biſhop Buynet ſays indeed, he had no vice but 
of one ſort, in which he was very cautious and ſecret. 


What this vice was, he has left the world to gueſs, by 


which means, the worſt ſort of vice is, at leaſt by his 
enemies, fixed upon him, though in expreſs contradic- 
tion to the religious character given of him by the ſame 
Biſhop after his death, and which the reader may ſee at 
the end of his reign. - | 

(2) The names of the Privy-counſellors were as fol- 
lows ; his Royal Highneſs George Prince of Denmark, 
Milliam Sancreft, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Henry 
Compton ' Biſhop of London, Henry Duke of Norfalk, 
Charles Marquis of Viucheſter, George Marquis of Ha- 
lifax, Thomas Earl of Danby, Robert Earl of Lindſey, 


" Aubery Earl of Oxford, Charles Earl of Shrewsbury, 


Charles Earl of Dorſet and Middleſex, William Earl of 
Bedford, Fobn Earl of Bath, Charles Earl of Macclef- 
Held, Daniel Earl of Nottingham, Thomas Viſcount Fal- 
conberg, Charles Viſcount Mordaunt, Francis Viſcount 
N Richard Viſcount Lumley, Philip Lord M bar- 


ton, Ralph Lord Montagu, Henry Lord Delamere, Jobn 


Lord Churchill,, Mr. Bentinck, Mr. Henry Sidney, Sir 
Robert Howard, Knt. Sir Henry Capel, Knt. Mr. 
Henry Powle, Mr. Edward Ruſſel, Mr. Hugh Boſcawen, 
and Mr, Richard Hampden, to whom were added on 


the twentieth of February, Thomas Wharton, and 
Sir Jobn Lowther, of Lauber Bart. hp | 
44 ) Sir John Reresby, Bart, ſays, that he certainly. 
n in hopes of being advanced to the office of 
Lord Treaſurer ; but being dilappointed in this he* 
was obliged to take up with the poſt of Preſident of 
the Council, which was of great honour and credit, 
though very ſmall profit. However, his Lordſhip had: 
not been above a fortnight in his poſt, ** before I bun 
„ him, ( (on he John) extremely cooled with re- 
* gard to affairs, as then managed. He faid, that be- 
ing embarked with his all, he was ſorry to ſee things 
no better conducted: That Treland was in a manner 
become invincible, by our neglect of ſending forces 
© thither before now. That with to this, and 
<< other material points, equally eeded, he had 


been preſſing the King to a degree even of incivi 


„ lity. That he had told his Majeſty, be plain 
*. — he did all he could to 2 ＋ the P 5 
<< rians, and to diſhearten the Church, which could 
not but be abſolutely prejudicial both to himſelf and 
<< the government; though he, at the ſame time, ob- 
* ſerved, that his Majeſty interfered but little in 
«© councils, being prevented therefrom, partly by in- 
<« clination, and partly by want of health, 9 
| cc 
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XXV. 

was given to Lord Halfar, who for zealouſly 
3 promoting all the teps that were rely made for 
ce King, was hated by the Tories, and for has 

oppoſition to the Bill of Excluſion, was not be- 

toved by the Whigs. The affair of ſurrendering 


the Charters, and the remiſſneſs in relievi 
o& reland, were alſo charged on him. He 
for ſome time great credit with the King, but 
Lord Carmarthen not being able to bear the e- 
quality, or rather preference that ſeemed to be 
given him, brought on a ſtorm that quick] fell 
on him. The Earl of Devonſhire was made Lord 
Steward of the Houſhold, and the Earl of Dor- 
ſet, Lord Chamberlain. As they were both 
#/bigs, the Houſhold was made up of ſuch, ex- 
cept where there were buyers for places, which 
were ſet — 1 
to diſcourage ſuch practices, yet he did not en- 
ſals for — them. Mr. Ben- 
tinct, rwards Earl of Portland, was made 
Groom of the Stole and Privy Purſe. He con- 
tinued for ten years, to be entirely truſted by 
the King, and ſerved him with great fidelity and 
obſequiouſneſs, but could never bring himſelf 
to be acceptable to the Englib nation (1). Mr. 
Sidney, made firſt Lord Sidney, and then Earl of 
Rumney, was made one of the Gentlemen of the 
King's Bed-chamber, and afterwards Secretary of 
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State, Lord Lieutenant of ſrelend, and in other 

t poſts. The King's chief perſonal favour 
{ly berween Bentinck him. He was brother 
to the Earl of Leicgfter, and to Alegernon Sidney, 
beheaded by King James. He was the man who 
had the ſecret of all the correſpondence, that was 
before the Revolution, between the Prince of O- 
range and his party in England, and the conduct of 
that whole aftair was by the Prince's own order, 


chiefly depoſited in his hands. He was a graceful Burnet. 


man, and had lived long at court, where he had 
ſome adventures that became very publick. He was 
a perſon of a ſweet and careſſing temper, had no 
malice in his heart, but too great a love of plea- 
ſure. He had been ſent envoy to Holland in the 
year 1679. where he entered into ſuch particular 
confidences with the Prince, that he had the 
higheſt meaſure of his truſt and favour, that any 
Engliſh man ever had. Marſhal Schomberg was 
made maſter of the Ordnance, He had been of 
ſervice to the King in his expedition into 
England, and the King had been very carneſt! 
preſſed to bring him over with him, both becauſe 
of the great reputation he was in, and becauſe it 
was thought to be a ſecurity for the King's per- 
ſon, and to the whole deſign, to have another 
General with him, to whom all would ſubmit in 
caſe of any accident (2). * 


2 hn MM. NW” OT ET I I. — 


— _— 


« the King looked but ill, and the difficulty he 
<« boured under in ſwallowing, ſeemed to foretel him 
« man of ſhort continuance in the world. 
« Lordſhip further told me, that he had been appoint- 
<« ed Preſident of the Council quite againſt his will, 
<< after the King had declared he not give 

< the ſtaff of I reaſurer, determined, as he was, 
«<< the Treaſury ſhould be in the hands 

„ ners. That he had been offeted 


<< that he had declined the firſt. That all he aſked of 
<« the King for himſelf was a patent, to which he had 
4 a right by a former grant; and that he would alſo 
<< be pleaſed to gratify ſome Gentlemen, who had, 
<< upon the revolution, joined him in the North. In 
<< fine, that the King had told him, it would be by no 
<< means for his intereſt to be out of all buſineſs ; and 
<< that he had, in a manner, forced the Preſidentſhip 
„upon him. I 


<< and informed me, that Ki 
<< to him into the North, offering to throw himſelf 
& into his hands before he went away. To this, he 
<< faid, his anſwer was, by Charles Bertie, who brought 
<< the meſlage, that his own force, which he depend- 
<< ed upon in the North, was not ſufficient to truſt 
to; but that if his Majeſty would bring a conſidera- 
<< ble with him, and come without his Papiſts, 
<< he would ſooner loſe his life than he ſhould ſuffer the 
<< leaſt injury. But that the King having no mind to 
<< part with his Romans, would not come. His Lord- 
<< ſhip then ſaid, that if the King would but quit his 
Papiſts, it might poſſibly not be too late yet fot him. 
6c He then obſerved, that the Duke of Gordon, a Pa- 
<< piſt, and Governor of Edinburgh caſtle, the onl 

<© magazine in Scotland, who was lately ready and wil. 
„lin to ſurrender it to any body, now held it out 
<< obſtinately for King James; and that the diſcontents 
<< in England grew greater daily and greater. He then 
<< reflected on Lord Hallifas, the King, and all about 
„him, as moſt ſtrangely infatuated with notions of 
their own ſecurity ; and particularly animadverted 
<< on the laſt mentioned Lord, for inſiſting with ſuch 
violence in a ſpeech of his, that the Prince ſhould be 
<< intitled and rightful King of this realm, 
„ (which, I ſuppoſe, the Lord Hallifax did with a 
view of continuing the old oaths of allegiance and 
<* ſupremacy, and to obviate all ſcruple about taki 
the new,) ſaying, it was mere nonſenſe ; for that 
I 


ing of Darhy, ſiſter to the Duke of Ormond, firſt ** 


3 n tn. 


<« had the Prince of Wales been made King, he could 
„ never have been deemed our lawful Sovereign, while 
e his father lived But his Lordſhip nevertheleſs 


40 very ſerious and urgent about the legality of 
„taking the new oaths, condemned the Biſhops 
cc for their ſ. 


queamiſhneſs in that reſpect, though th 

% themſelves had ſo large a hand in bringing — this 
« great and extraordinary change; and thereupon 
ce 2 Lord Nottingham's ſpeech, who, in the 
« Houſe of Lords, had obſerved, that though he had 
„ never in the leaſt conſented to this Revolution, but 
had with all his might ſed the Prince's acceſſion, 
« as contrary to law 654 Tank his Highneſs was here, 
and we muſt owe our protection to him as King de 
« fadlo, he thought it but juſt and legal to ſwear alle- 
„ glance to him. I have been the more exact in the 
* particulars of this converſation, to give the better 
<< inſight into the thoughts of the greateſt men upon this 
« occaſion; though I wondered his Lordſhip would 
venture to be ſo very undiſguiſed with me; but he was 
« ſure I would not betray him, though even to Lord 
Halifax.“ See memoirs of Sir John Reresby, laſt 
Governor of York, containing ſeveral remarkable tran- 
ge from the Reſtoration to the Revolution, p. 321, 

QC. . 

(1) The King's affection to Mr. Bentinct, may be 
dated from the time of his having the ſmall pox, in 
1675. Bentinck then Gentleman of his Bed- chamber, 
though he had never had that diſtemper, attended his 
maſter during the whole courſe of his illneſs, both night 
and day, for ſixteen days. After which having leave 
to go home he immediately fell ſick of the ſmall pox 
and was in great danger of his life. | 

(2) The reſt of the Houſhold were Lord Viſcount 
Newport, Treaſurer of the Houſhold, Mr. 1#harton, . 
Comptroller of the Houſhold, Sir Jabn Lowther, Vice- 
Chamberlain of the Houſhold, Monſieur D' Auverquergue 
Maſter of the Horſe, the Lord Montagu, Maſter of the 
Great Wardrobe ; Monſieur Zuyloſtein, Maſter of the 
Robes ; the Biſhop of Landon, Dean of the Chapel ; 
the Lord Lovelace, Captain of the Gentlemen Penſio- 
ners ; the Duke of Ormond, the Earl of Oxford, the 
Lords Mordaunt, Lumley and Churchill, Gentlemen of 
the King's Bed-chamber ; the Earl of Wiliſbire ſon to 
the Marquiſs of / incheſter, Lord Chamberlain to the 


Queen; Tobn Howe Eſq; Vice-Chamberlain ; Mr. 
Villiers, Great Maſter of the Horſe, and the Counteſs 


f the 


21 


Bed- chamber, and Groom of the Stole to her 


* 82 . — * -- l — 
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The Eark The Earl of Shrewſbury was declared Secreta 
of 3 State, and had the greateſt ſhare of the King's 


bury, 
'Notting- 


confidence. He had been edycated a Papiſt, but 


ham made had renounced that Religion upon a very critical 
Secretaries and” anxious inquiry into matters of controverſy. 
of State. Some thought, that though he had forſaken po- 


pery, he was too ſceptical, and too little fixed 
in the principles of Religion. However, he 


ſeemed to be a man of great 2 and to have 


a high ſenſe of honour. He had no ordinary 
meaſure of learning, a correct judgment, with a 
ſweetneſs of temper, that charmed all who 
knew him. He had ſo great a command of him- 
ſelf, that during all the time he continued in the 
miniſtry, no perſon was heard to complain of 
him, except for his ſilent and reſerved anſwers, 
with which his friends were not always well pleaſ⸗ 
ed. His modeſt deportment gave him ſuch an 
intereſt 'in the King, that he never ſeemed ſo 
fond of any of his miniſters, as he was of him, 
His method was only to lay in general the ſtate 
of affairs before his Majeſty, without preſſing 
too much. Weg 
It was for ſome time under conſideration, who 
ſhould be the other Secretary ; at laſt the Earl 
of Nottingham, was pitched upon for that poſt. 
He had ſtood at a great diſtance from the court 
all King James's reign, and though a Privy- 


_ counſellor, never went to the board. When the 


Prince of Orange's coming over was propoſed to 
him, he firſt agreed to it, but afterwards reſuſed 
to proceed any farther. However he declared, 
that though his principles reſtrained him, ſo that 
he could not go on, his affection would make 
him wiſh well to the cauſe, and would be ſo far 
a criminal as concealment could make him. Ac- 
cordingly he oppoſed the ſettlement with great 
earneſtneſs ; but always ſaid, that though he 
would not make a King, yet, upon his princi- 
ples, he could obey him when made, better than 
thoſe, who were ſo much for making one. The 
Tories apprehended, that the oppoſition, which 
they had given to the King's advancement,and the 
Zeal, that the Vbigs had ſhewn for it, would 
alienate him from them, and throw him into the o- 
thers hands, from whom they could expect no 
favour, but ſevere returns for the hardſhips they 
had put on the M bigs, the latter end of. King 
Charles II's reign. Theſe apprehenfions grew 
daily amongſt that party, and made them begin 
to look back towards King James. It was there- 
fore thought adviſable, in order to avoid exaſ- 
peracing ſo large a body, to employ the Earl of 

ottingham. The great increaſe of buſineſs in 


chancery having led many to apprehend, that it 


was too much to be truſted with one perſon, it was 
reſolved to put that court into commiſſion, and 
the Earl was propoſed to be the firſt in the com- 
miſſion, but he refuſed it, and accepted of the 
place of Secretary of State, This gave as much 


ſatisfaction to the Tories, as it begot diſtruſt in 


fie HISTORY f ENGEAND D 
the Whigs. The Toties hoped for protection and 


* * | 
4 


- 


* 


favour By his means ; they reckoned, that he 
would infuſe all the prerogative notions into the 


King, and give him ſuch a jealouſy of every ſtep, - 


that the Yhigs ſhould. make in their prepadice, 
that from thence his Majeſty would ſee cauſe to 
ſuſpect all the ſhew of Kindnels, that they might 
put on towards him, when at the ſame time they 
were, undermini 
for which the Earl ſeemed to be ſo zealous. This 
had a great effect on the King, who being igno- 
rant of the conſtitution, and naturally cautio 

ſaw reaſon enough to diſlike the heat he "es 
among thoſe, - who expreſſed much zeal for him, 
but who appeared, at the ſame time, to have it 
with a great mixture of republican principles. 


They on the other hand, were much offended at | 


the employing the Earl; “ and he gave them 


« daily cauſe to be more diſpleaſed at it; for he 
« ſet himſelt with a moſt eager partiality againſt 


« the whole party, and, againſt all the motions 


made by them; and he ſtudied: to poſſeſs the 


« King with a very bad opinion of them. And 
« whereas Secretaries of State have a particular 
allowance for ſuch ſpies, as they employ to 


<« procure intelligence, how exact ſoever he 


might be in procuring foreign intelligence, 
« he f no coſt nor pains to —4 an account 
<« of all that paſſed in the city and in other an- 
« ory cabals; and he furniſhed the King 
« very e that way, which made a * 
2 on on him, and had very bad ef- 
«6 ec 92 


The Marquiſe of Hallifex having alſo refuſed 23. ci 
the offer made to the Earl of Notlingbam, with cery and 
reſpect to the Chancery, Sir Jobn Maynard was Trat 
made firſt Commiſſioner, and Anthony Keck and — 
William Rawlinſon were knighted, and joined Boyer. 

* Burnet. 


with him. 

The Treaſury being alſo put in commiſſion; 
Lord Mondaunt, afterwards Earl of Monmouth, 
was made firſt Commiſſioner. He was the firſt 
of all the Enghi/ſb Nobility that came over to ſee 
the King when Prince of Orange. He was a 
man of much heat, many notions, and full of 
diſcourſe. He was brave and generous, but had 
not true judgment. His thoughts were indi- 
geſted, and his ſecrets were ſoon known. Lord 
De la Mere, afterwards Earl of Warrington, was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Lord Go- 
dolphin (1) was likewiſe brought into the Trea- 
fury, to the great grief of the other two, who 
ſoon ſaw that the King conſidered him more than 


ſome of thoſe Prerogatives, 


Ver It 


— 


them both. For as he underſtood Treaſury- buſi- 


neſs well, ſo his calm and cold way ſuited the 
King's temper. Mr. Richard Hampden and Sir 
Henry Capel were the other Commiſſioners. 
The Earls of Monmouth and Harrington, though 
both ſtaunch Whigs, became great enemies. 
Monmouth generouſly gave the inferior places, 
but ſought out men of republican Pane. 


— 


3 * 


(1) He was a younger brother of an antient family in 
Cornwal, that had been bred about King Charles II. 
from a page, and was conſidered at the time that the 
Earl of Sunderland, Lord Hide, and he managed af- 
fairs, as one of the ableſt men belonging ta the court. 
He was the moſt filent and modeſt man that was per- 
haps ever bred in a court. He had a clear apprehenſion, 
and diſpatched buſineſs with great method, and with ſo 
much temper, that he had no perſonal enemies. He 
loved gaming beyond what men of buſineſs uſually do, 

2 


and gave one reaſon for it, becauſe it delivered him 


from much talking. He had true principles of religion 
and virtue, and was free from vanity, and never 
heaped up wealth. He had much of the confidence of 
four ſucceeding Kings. He was Secretary of State in 
1684, which he quitted, and was made a Baron the 
ſame year. He was concerned in the ſcheme laid at 


Lady Portſmouth's, by Barillin and Lord Sunderland; 


and was ſent by King James to the Prince of Orange 
at Hunger ſerd. 
(1) The 


. 
ralty. 


The Fudg 
choſen. 


Burnet. 


Boyer. 
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in his (1). | 3 
The Admiralty was alſo committed to the 
care of Commiſſioners; «nd Admiral Herbert, 
afterwards Earl of Torrington, was firſt in tlic 


Commiſſion. brother co Chief Juſtice | * other 
- — — a on was ſoon formed, which embraced all 
- ovcafions' to oppoſe and diftreſs the adminiſtrati- 


Herbert. Being preſſed by King James, to vote 


z though his 
circumſtances were very indifferent (2). He 
was a man of great pride, as well as great hu- 
mour, and ſet a high value on himſelf, and ex- 

Red the ſame from — With all this, he 

a underſtanding, and a great reputation 

for 2 in ſea — He quitted King 

James and went over to Holland, and was made 

Lieutenant General Admiral of the Dutch Fleet, 

that brought over the King. There were fix 
other Commiſſioners named with him 2 


„ Nothing gave a more general 


the naming of the Judges, the King ordered 
Privy-Counſellor to bring a liſt of twelve, 
and out of theſe, were choſen twelve very learn- 
ed and worthy Judges. This nomination was 
quan well received over the nation. The 
rſt of theſe was Sir Jobn Holt, made Lord 
Chief Juſtice of Exglana, then a ye man for 
ſo high a who maintained it ng his 
whole life, with a high reputation for ity, 
integrity, courage and great diſpatch. ' So that 
ſince Sir Matthew Hale's time, the King's Bench 
has not been ſo well filled as it was by him (4). 
Allcheſe em nts were diſpoſed of at ſe- 
veral times within the ſpace of two months. And 


D/ Barter A Dr. Burnet had begn one of the chief Promo- 


made Bi- 
of 


Ades 


Boyer. 


ters of the Revolution, ſo he was the firſt Eecle- 
ſiafſtic, who the fruits of it, having been 
elected Biſhop of Sarum, purſuant to his Majeſ- 
ty's (unge D' Elire, on the ninth of Mareb, and 
conſecrated on the thirty firſt of the ſame month 
at Fulbam, by the Bi of London, 
ter, Lincoln, Landaſfe, St. Aſaph, and Carliſle, 
by virtue of a Commiſſion from the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, who refuſed to perform the Cere- 
mony himſelf; and three days after the new 
Biſhop was ſworn and admitted Chancellor of 
the order of the Garter (3). | 


Mem 
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i dis Mapper sse ferrled the Court, the 
Council und the Miniftry. As they chiefly con- 


ited of ien, the Tories could not but be diſ- 
gute as well as ſome others who had expected 
'a Mare in the promotiuns. Theſe laſt, improv- 
the diſuffection and prejudices of the others, 


on. How early this oppoſition began, will ap- 
pear in the proceedings of the Convention, which 
are now going to be related. — 


The firſt ching that was Judged neceſſ. y to The Con- 
: - ur ned in- 
liament. For it had been already ſaid in the % 4 Par- 
Houſe of Commons ; that the Convention, not /emerr. 


be done was to turn the Convention into a 


having been called by the King's Writs, their 
acts were not valid. To obviate this objection 
which might be infuſed into men's minds, and 
to avoid” the uſual delays, occafioned by the 
calling of a new Parliament, and to preſerve a 
— number of Members, that were entirely 
ished” with the preſent ſettlement, the Kin 
the firſt time he adviſed with his Privy-Council, 
d the queſtion to them whether the 
« Convention might be legally turned into a 
« Parliament.“ As there were. fome in the 
a mop Me = — to 1 5 without 
conſideri e ſtate of things, the Council was 
divided upon the queſtion, but the majority a- 


greeing in the affirmative, the King went to the Feb. 18. 


Houſe of Lords, 4n'great folemnity, and taking 
enen of che throne, made the following 


"My Larde and Gynemen, 


o 4 * 


« Lee neu 8a you, how ſenſible I am of The King's 
« ; ow much I value the %“ 4 


your kindneſs, and | 

<- confidence you have repoſed in me; 
« I am come hither to aſſure you, that I ſhall 
never do any thing, that may juſtly leſſen your 
good opinion of me. 7 

I chink it neceffary to acquaint you, that 
« the condition of our allies abroad, and parti- 
« cularly that of Holland, is ſuch, that unleſs 
<« ſome ſpeedy care be taken of them, they run 
« a greater hazard than you would have them 
« expoſed to. 


cc You 


— — 4 


9 
corge Booth, Sir Ri „ 8. 
bert Seuthwel , Thomas Pelham, Sir Robert Clayton, 
= . Ward. Of the Exciſe, 322 
ir Henry Afburſl, Sir Humphrey in, mas 
Frantland, . Francis Perry, Fobn Wil- 
cocks, junr. 
(2) When ing James aſked him to vote for the re- 
41 Teſt, he anſwered, he could not do it, in 
or conſcience. The King ſaid, he knew he 
was a man of honour, but the reſt of his life did not 
look like a man, that had great for conſcience 3 
for he was indeed abandoned to luxury and vice.) He 
y replied, he had his faults, but they were ſuch 
that other people who talked more of conſcience, were 
guilty of the like. 0 
(3) Theſe were the Earl of Carbury, Sir Michael 
Wharton, Sir Themas Lee, Sir Chichely, Sir John 
Lowther of Whitehaven, and Mr. Wilkam Sacheverel. 
This laſt, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſeveral 
ſpeeches for the bill of excluſion, being little acquaint- 
ed with maritime affairs, defired the King to excuſe him 
from acting at the admiralty board, on account of his 
inſufficiency. The King replied, <* There are enough 
** who do underſtand the buſineſs, which a man of 
No. 3. Vor. III. 


ny 
* — — 


<< ſenſe would ſoon be maſter of, and he could depend 
* on his integrity. Sacheverel perſiſted in excuſing 
himſelf ſaying, ** fince he was not qualified for the 
++ ſervice, he could not in conſcience accept the ſalary.” 
Olam. III. p. 2. 

(4) The reſt of the Judges were Sir M illiam Dolben, 
Sir William Gregory, and Giles Eyre, Juſtices of the 
_ Bench ; Sir 2 Lord Chief Juſtice, 
and Sir John Powel, Sir s Rekeby, and Peyton Ven- 
tris, Juſtices of the common Pleas ; Sir Robert Atkins, 
Lord Chief Baron, and Sir Edward Nevil, Nicholas 
Lechmere, and Join Turton, Barons of the Exchequer ; 
and Jabn Trenchard, Chief Juſtice of Che/ter, Sir 
George Treby, Attorney General, John Sommers, Solli- 
citor General, and Henry Powle, Maſter of the Rolls. 

(5) Archbiſhop Sazcreft refuſed to conſecrate him, 
but to avoid, a premunire, he granted a commiſſion to 
any three of the Biſhops of his province, in conjunction 
with the Biſhop of London, to exerciſe his metropoliti- 
cal authority during pleaſure. Thus he authorized o- 
thers to do, what he ſeemed to think an unlawful act. 
e the 
original warrant out of the office, and it into his 
own hands. Burnet, Vol. II. p. 8. * 
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—_— , * Yom yourſchres nou ſenſible, chat the c eſtates and; repreſentatives. of ſuch 4 nation 

0 poſture, of 2 gur ſerions © might diſpoſe of the Con, to whom they 

Us „ 05 Aopge 4, i, that a. good En at r pleaſed, * and change the govern- Ss Yah 
& home is neceſſury, not only for your n ment into What form they thought fit; ex-  .- 
peace, but for uh 82 of the r % am les of which were brought out of Germany, IEP 
6 re both 3 an „ay, France, and Portugal. That in like 

* N = & dan- — where a King abandoned, forſook, 

* Kees re at or deſerted his government, by going or fly- 
« flo me 


ing out of the Kingdom, without appointing 


judge, what terms may be moſt proper to might a t another King or — 
en, — That aps N l, having abandened” his 
; nation, W am confident, — * your © people, un ed and undefended, at the 

&« minds, and which To my part, hall be al- « mercy;of a foreign army, even in the heart of 


„ ways ready to promote. 2 the country, without: ſo much as leaving a 
Guardian or Great Seal behind him, — 
This ſpe n with a general 44 


officers and miniſters of State flyin 
lauſe; — purſuant to the laſt clauſe of it, way and ſome another, what cou — wks 
Ppt. immediately brought in @ Bill io ramoue do but what they had done ? Several of the 
and prevent all queſtions. and diſputes concerning the , 4 Lords Spiritual and Temporal, many of the 
"aſſembling. and fitting of this preſent parliament: „ Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſts of a former 
which. was read twice that afternoon, paſſed the „ Parliament, the Aldermen and divers Com- 
next day, and ſent to the Commons for their mon Council men of the City of London, ad- 
concurrence. Upon which, the Commons went dreſſed themſelves to the Prince of Orange, 
into a committee of the whole Houſe, and Mr. ( deſiring him to take upon him the adminiſtra- 
Hampden, their Chairman, put the queſtion, whether tion of public affairs, untill the meeting of the 
# King eleHed and declared by the Lords Spi intended Convention of the three e or 
and Temporal,and Commons,aſſembled at Weſtminſter great council of the realm; and to ſend let- 
the twenty ſecond. of Jan 168 * 22 to, ters ſubſcribed by himſelf both to the Lords 
and conſulting with the fail Lar Commons, Spiritual and Temporal, who were proteſ- 
Aae and Læia- tants, to meet on the ſaid twenty ſecond of 
tive Power and Authority, to all intents and pur- January at Weſtminſter, and to ſeveral Shires, 
poſes, as if the ſaid King ſhould cauſe new. ſum- © Counties, Univerſities, Cities, &c, for elect- 
mon's to be given, and new elections to be made by < ing of ſuch number of perſons to repreſent ,. 
writs ? This occaſioned a long and warm debate; them, as of right were to be ſent to Parlia- 
* the party, who were for the negative, headed by * ment. That accordingly ſuch letters were 
| Sir Edward Seymour, maintaining, * that, ac- ſent, and elections and the Conventi- 
* cording to Sir Edward Coke, a Parliament © on thus afſembled, after mature —— 
« conſiſts of the King's Majeſty fitting there as reſolved, that the Prince and Princeſs of O- 
„ in his politic 2 and of the three eſ- range ſhould be King and Queen of 
« tates of the Realm; that is to ſay, 1. the That after they were proclaimed King and 
« Lords Spiritual: 2. the Lords Temporal ; « Queen, and his Majeſty came and conſulted 
« and 3. the Commons. That as to the Lords « with the three eſtates ſo aſſembled, what could 
« Spiritual and Temporal, every one of them „ be wanting in that aſſembly to make them a 
„being of full age, when a Parliament is to „ full and complete Parliament? Or what could 
ce be held, ought, of right, to have a writ of ſum- be had more than was in this Convention of 
« mons to come to that Parliament. And that « King, Lords, and Commons, if the ſaid King 
e as to the Commons, the ſame author ſays, „ ſhould iſſue out writs for calling a new Par- 
« they are rc 8 elected by the Shires or * liament? That if, as was agreed by all, the 
« Counties, Cities and Boroughs, by force of « ſubſtantial parts of a Parliament be, and con- 
the King's writs. That the Lords and Com- „ fiſt of an aſſembly or Convention, or meeting 
« mons aſſembled at Weſtminſter the twenty ſe- « together of the King and three eſtates, the 
< .cond of January, were not ſummoned thither * difference of the Lords and Commons being 
„ by the King's writs; and therefore though „ called by Mrit or 2 4 Letter was nothing ma- 
« the King afterwards came to them, yet ſuch « terial, ſince both Writ and Letter were to the 
« King, Lords, and Commons, could not be a ſame effect; and ſince in ſome antient re- 
«* Parliament. And that though the like was © cords it is mentioned, that Parliaments ſhould 
done at the Reſtoration, yet the Convention was 4 be ſummonetl by Letters, particularly in King 
« then called, when there was no King nor Great . Foby's great charter in the ſeventeenth year 
« Seal in England; and it was called by the con- „ of his reign, he promiſes to ſummon the 
« ſentof the lawful King, and was done upon a < Biſhops, Abbots, Earls, &c. by his letter. That 
true and viſible, and not on a pretended “ the Prince of Orange's not being King at the | 
« neceffity. And after all, even the Convention * time of his ſending forth his letters, was of no on 
« was not looked upon as a legal Parliament; its importance, ſince he was the perſon, to whom 
Acts were ratified in a ſubſequent Parliament, « the adminiſtraton of the government was 
« and from thence they had their authority.” To © then committed. That it was evident, that 
thisit was anſwered,* that it was generally admit- in many parliaments it was not ſo material, 
« ed, that in an hereditary kingdom, if the King © how the King, Lords, and Commons came 
« ſhould die without an Heir, either lineal or © together, as that they were together. That 
« collateral, the crown in that caſe would de- © the manner of calling together the three E- 
« yolve, or, as it were, eſcheat to the whole © tates of the Realm by the Prince of Orange's 
people and nation; and that hereupon the letters was a much fairer — conſi- 
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I muſt leave it to you to conſider of the moſt .« an rdian to protect and take care of his 
de 'effettual ways of preventing the inconveni- 2 during his abſence, whereby the throne 
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« dering the ſtate of affairs, as to the calling of 
them together, than was in ſeveral caſes, 
« "wherein they were never doubted to be a Par- 
_ « liamient, When joined with a King. That 
« Kdwerd Il, being impriſoned by his Queen, 


28 WI L IAM III % MARY . 
diſſobve theſe, and thereby give new trouble 


« of new fummon's and new elections, loſe a 
« great deal of time, ſuffer irrecoverable loſs 
« and damage to ireland, and the allies abroad. 
« and after all, at the next meeting be but where 


« ſon, and nobles, they iſſued out writs in the 
« impriſoned King's name, to fummon the 
« Lords, and to chooſe Knights, Citizens, and 
« Burgeſſes to meet at Weſtminſter, the foxteenth 
« of Fanuary 1325- That this, one would 
« think, was pretty hard, and an abſolute force 
« upon the Ki making uſe of his name 
« againſt his will, ſo that it could not be ſaid 
« to be his act; yet the Lords and Commons 
« clared his fon Edward III, King; and this 
« new King, and the Lords, and Commons, ſo 
« (one might ſay) irregularly convened, made 
« ſeveral Acts of Parliament, and have been 
te ever ſince adjudged a good Parliament to all 
« intents and purpoſes, without any ſubſequent 
« act of confirmation. That in like manner 
« Richard II, being taken priſoner by Henry 
« Duke of Lancaſter, the e iſſued out writs 
„ in the King's name (the King being then in 
« priſon) to ſummon the Lords, and to elect 
« Repreſentatives for the people, to meet at 
« Weſtminſter the thirteenth of September 1399. 
« That thoſe being met, by this irregular ſum- 
« mons, they depoſed Richard Il, and declared 
« the Duke of Lancaſter King ; and that new 
« King, and the Lords and Commons, fo ir- 
«c regular! convened, being together, 
5 4 
« Parliament to all intents and ſes. 
40 „that the Lords and Commons aſſemb- 
« led at Weſtminſter, the 15th of April 1660, 
were convened by writs in the name of the 
« keepers of the liberties of England, who were 
« uſurpers; yet when King Charles II, came to 
« them, and they received him as King, he 
« and they together were adj a Parlia- 
« ment, and enacted, that they ſhould be ſo 
« eſteemed, and made many laws, which were 
40 in execution; and they continued as a 
00 me until the twenty ninth of Decem- 
« bey following; and moſt or all thoſe 
« acts were afterwards confirmed by a ſubſequent 
« Parliament convened by the King's writs in 
« May 1661; yet that confirmation, according 
« to many good judgments, was rather to ſatis- 
« fy ſome ſcrupuloſity than out of neceſſity, 
« moſt of the ſaid acts having in a t mea- 
« ſure had their effects, before the ſubſequent 
« Parliament That if therefore upon 
« the Prince of Orange's being declared and 
« proclaimed King, he came to the Convention 
« of Lords and Commons aſſembled at Weſtmin- 
« ſter ; it the ſame number of Lords was ſum- 
« moned, that of right ought to be ſummoned 
* to Parliament, and the fame number of 
« Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſes duly choſen, 
that ought to be choſen, to repreſent the Com- 
* mons in Parliament ; then conſequently there 
« were all the ſubſtantial and eſſential of a 
«« Parliament met together, and being fo, where 
vas the neceſſity, advantage, or prudence to 


« now were, as to the eſſential parts of a 
« jament, there being nothing more to be 
« at any other time; but what they had al- 
« ready.” | | 

Upon theſe reaſons the Commons agreeing to pe. 24. 
the bill, it received the royal aſſent, and the 
Convention was from that time called the Par- 
liament. This n 9 
rgth of February, the day on which the ro 
dignity was acoeped by the King: and Gen! 

inſtead of old oaths of allegiance and 
„the new oaths were enjoined to be 


1 


by all the Members of each Hout, from, 
and after the firſt day of March next enſuing. 
day was ſet for the call of bo 


Several 
would neither ſubmit to the deciſions of ſuch a, 
Parliament, nor fit in it, abſented themſelves, K ennct. 
and retired into the country on frivolous preten- 
ces. And when the time came r 
to take the oaths, though they were ed by 
Ew or none_of the Commons, fend Landl . f. 
both Spiritual and Temporal, would not take -a/ and 
them. As the of Newcaſtle, the Earls of Spiritual 
Clarendon, Lichfield , "Exeter, Yarmbuth , arid _— 1. 1 
Stafford, and the Lords Griffin, Stawel, and one J. 352. - 
or two more: theſe were all, at ſeveral times, : i 
ſummoned to attend the Houſe, but moſt of ; 
them continued abſent.” The Spiritual Lords | 
that abſented themſelves were Saxcyoft Archbi- 
ſhop of Turner Biſhop" of Ely, Lake 
of Chicheſter, Ken of Bath and Wells, White of 
Peterborough, (theſe were five of the ſeven Biſhops 
ſent to the Tower by King James) Lloyd of Nor- 
wich, Thomas of Worceſter, and ton of Glo- 
cefter (1). Sancroft had been Archbiſhop ever ſince 
the year 1676. He was a man of ſolemn deport- 
ment, and conſiderably learned. He lived abſtracted 
from company, and was fixed in the old max- 
ims of high loyalty. He was named in the 
Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion by King James, but 
would never go to that court, nor declare againſt 
it, though he thought it 1 He joined in 
the petition againſt reading King James's decla- 
ration for liberty of conſcience, He met the 
Privy-Counſellors at Guildhall, and invited the 
Prince of Orange to take the government upon 
him, but refuſed to go with the reſt of the Bi- 
ſhops to welcome him to St. James's, though he 
once agreed to it. When the Convention 
met the 29th of January, he came not to take 
his place among them. He reſolved neither to 
act for nor againſt King Fames's intereſt; which 
was thought very unbecoming in one of his high 
ſtation. For ſince he believed, 4s afterwards 
appeared, that the nation was running into trea- 
ſon, rebellion and perjury, it was ſtrange to ſee 
him, who was at the head of the Church, fit fi- 
lent all the while, and not ſo much as declare his 


opinion by ſpeaking, voting, or proteſting, But 
he 


= | * 
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(1) As there were eight Biſhops that refuſed the oaths, 
ſo there was the ſame number that took them; Lam- 
plugh, Archbiſhop of York ; Compton, Biſhop of London; 
Barlaw, of Lincoln; Mew, of Wincheſter ; Sprat, of 
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Recheſter ; Llya, of St. Aſaph's ; Trelawney, of Briſtol ; 
and BZeaw of Landaff; whoſe example was afterwards 
followed by Smith, of Carhſ/le ; and Watſon, of St. 


David . 
. (.) Theſe 


55 


he was a ſpirited and fearful man, and acted 
a mean —_ the whole affair of the Revoluti- 
on. . He went . on. afterwards in the ſame unac- 
tive ſtate, ſtill refuſing the oaths, but neither 
acting nor ſpeaking, except in great confidence, 
to any againſt their taking them. Thomas and 
Lake, who both died ſoon after, like the Arch- 
biſhop, never came to the Houſe of Lords. 
When the other five withdrew. from the Parlia- 
ment, that they might recommend themſelves 
by a ſho of moderation, ſome of them moved 
for a bill of toleration, and another of compre- 
henſion, whereby all moderate Pre a 
might be reconciled to the Church of England, 
and admitted to eccleſiaſtical benefices. - Theſe 
bills were dran and offered by the Earl of Not- 
tingham, for which he received the thanks of the 


Pr. H. L. 
I. 349- 


Houſe (1). From this time may be dated the 
riſe of the Non: jurors, ho rejecting the notion 
of a King de jure and a King de facto, as well as 


all other diſtinctions, as limitations, ſtrictly ad- 


hered to the principle of the divine right of 


Kings, and were the authors of all the plots and 
donſpiracies againſt the new ſettlement, which 
they refuſed to acknowledge. | 

Seme /u/- _ How early they began their deſigns againſt 
pected der- the government was quickly diſcovered. For 


„Az the King, by ſome. intercepted letters, had rea- 
1 ſon to ſuſpect that the Earl of Arran, Sir Robert 
Pr. H. L. Hamilton, and others, were endeavouring the re- 
5 305. ſtce ration of King Jams. Upon which, th 

"++ were all ſent to the Toter. But as this — 


ing was not ſtrictly legal, the King ſent a meſ- 
ſage to acquaint the Lords with what he had 
done, who immediately voted an addreſs of 
thanks for his care of their liberties, and deſire! 
him to ſecure all diſturbers of the peace till the 
firſt day of next term. But the Commons think- 
ing this addreſs allowed the King a power of 
diſpenſing with the Habeas Corpus-A#, thought 
it more proper to proceed by a bill, to impower 
the King fo apprehend and detain all ſuſpected 
perſons, which in a few days paſſed both Houles. 

4 bill far A bill was alſo brought in at the ſame time for 
nemo vu removing Papiſts from the city of London and 
Papiis Weſtminſter, which having paſſed the Lords, the 


frem Ton- Commons added a proviſo to it, by which the 


don. 
Pr. II. I. Queen Dowager's articles of marriage were con- 
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moſt totally deſerted; as did alſo five hundred 
of Dunbarton's regiment, headed by five Cap- 
tains. They all took the rout to Scotlanu, and 
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ſiderably reduced. To this proviſo the Lords 
diſagreed, which occaſioned ſeveral conferences, 
and warm 9 _ 
that the Queen Dowager ve thirty ſer- 
vants of the King's Eu ſubjects, provided 
none of them were Prieſts, Monks or Fryars (2). 
Thert were alſo in cuſtody at this time the Lord 

efferies, "the Lord | Montgomery,” the Earl of 
Saliſbury, the Earl of Caſtlemaine, the Earl of 
Peterborough, and the Lord Clifford, who were 
all admitted to bail not long after, except Je- 
feries. The revolt of a body of troops about 
the ſame time, gave alſo ſome hopes to the ene- 
mies of the government. The royal regiment of 
Scotch horſe, that was quartered at Abingdon, al- 


are ſuppoſed to have acted in concert with the 
Earl of Arran, who was confined” in the Tower. 
General Ginkle was ordered to purſue them with 
a ſufficient force of horſe and who ſoon 
obliged them to ſubmit to the King's mercy ; 
and the only puniſhment he inflicted on them, 
was to ſend them over to ſerve in Holland. 
The oaths to be taken by the preſent and all 7% Cr 
future Parliaments being ſettled, the coronation- — 
oath was next to be eſtabliſned, as the day for 
that ceremony drew near. Accordingly, an act April 
was paſled for that purpoſe, in the courſe of Fr. H 
which a proviſo was offered in the Houſe of I 2 
Commons, that no clauſe in the act ſhould fo 
bind the Kings and Queens as to prevent their 
aſſenting to any bill, offered by both houſes, for 


taking away, or altering any form or -ceremony, 


in the eſtabliſhed church; ſo as the doctrines, 
liturgy and epiſcopal government be preſerved. 
But this proviſo was thrown out. - 
The Coronation oath (as is obſerved in the 
— of the act) which had by antient uſage, 
n ſolemnly taken by the Kings and Queens, 
to maintain the laws and cuſtoms of the realm, 
and the rights and liberties of the people, having 
been hitherto framed in doubtful e ions, 
with relation to conſtitutions now unknown, 
was worded in a more plain and comprehenſive 
manner (3), and by directions from the court 
was to be adminiſtred, either by the 1 
0 


ho W 


(1) Theſe Bills were the ſame that the Earl of Nor- 
tingham had prepared for the Houſe of Commons, in 
King Charles's time, during the debates of the Excluſi- 
on. But then things of that kind, were looked on as 
artifices to lay the heat of that time, and to render the 
Church party more popular. Burnet, Il. p. 6. 

(2) In the debate upon this act for removing of Pa- 
pits, there happened a pleaſant incident, which was an 
addreſs to the King, to order the Ducheſs of Mazarin 
to depart the Kingdom. Colonel Birch, who was one 
of the oldeſt Parliament-men in the Houſe, preſented 
this addreſs ; to which his Majeſty anſwered, he auld 
take it into conſideration. However, this buſineſs did 
not paſs without oppoſition. ' Several Members ſpoke 
in favour of the Ducheſs: Monſieur Odych, one of 
the Dutch Ambaſſadors, made uſe of all his intereſts 
in her behalf, at the defire of Monſieur de St. Evre- 
mond, who was a great friend of that Lady. Monſieur 
Oaycł engaged his brother Monſieur d' Auverquergue to 
interceed for her; and theſe Gentlemen repreſented the 
aflemblies at her houſe, which were thought by ſome 
to be ſo many popiſh cabals, to be only meetings for 
gaming, and other diverſions, by the former of which 
ſhe was thought chiefly to cabiſt The Marquiſs de 
Seifrac (poke for her to the King, alledging, that ſbe 
zu ſtarve in any other country. The Biſhop of Sali/- 
2 


—— — 


bury made a motion in the Houſe of Lords for ſuch an 
addreſs as that of the Commons ; but it not being car- 
ried, the Ducheſs was permitted to continue her di- 
verſions ; and his Majeſty, out of regard to her un- 
fortunate circumſtances, allowed her a penſion of two 
thouſand pounds a year. Des Maizeaux's life of St. 
Evremond, p. 132. 


(3) The form is thus : 


«© Will you ſolemnly promiſe and ſwear to govern 
<< the people of this kingdom of England, and the do- 
„ minions thereto belonging, according to the ſtatutes 
in Parliament agreed on, and the laws and cuſtoms 
of the ſame? 


I ſolemnly promiſe ſo to di. 


Will you, to your power, cauſe law and juſtice 
in mercy to be executed in all your judgments ? 
J will. 


« Will you, to the utmoſt of your power, main- 
© tain the laws of God, the true profeſſion of the 
« Goſpel, and the Proteſtant Reformed Religion, as 
<< by law eftabliſhed ? And will you preſerve unto the 
«© Biſhops and Clergy of this realm, and to the 
* churches committed to their charge, all ſuch rights 

«« and 
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next thing to be conſidered in"relation to 

* — was, to ſettle the oathis to 
be taken by all perſons enjoying any office, place, 
or benefice. As the Proteſtant Diſſenters had 
zealouſly promoted the Revolution, and were 
hearty friends to the new eſtabliſhment 3 the 
King was very deſirous, that thoſe among them 
who were willing and able to ſerve him, ſhoultl 
Yate of the be admitted to offices and employments. It 
inen muſt be obſerved, the Diſſenters at the time of 
the Re- the Revolution were divided into four ſects, 
_ Preſbyterians, Independents, Anabaptiſts and 
Quakers. The Preſbyterians and Independents 

had not the viſible diſtinction of different rites, 

and their depreſſed condition had put an end to 

the diſpute about the conſtitution arid ſubordina- 

tion of churches, which had ſet them at ſo — 
variance, when power was in their hands. ey 

were now looked upon as one ſect, and were 
three parts in four of all the diſſenters. The 
main difference between them was, that the Preſ- 
byterians ſeemed reconcilable to the Church; 

for they were ſo far inclined to epiſcopal ordina- 

tion and a liturgy, that upon ſome amendments 

they appeared diſpoſed to come into the Church, 
and they liked the civil government and a limit- 
ed monarchy, But the Independents were gen- 
erally for a Commonwealth in the State, and 
therefore, they put all the power of the Church 
in the people, whoſe choice they deemed a ſut- 
ficient ordination : Nor did they approve of ſet 
forms of worſhip. The Anabaptiſts were gener- 
ally men of virtue, and of univerſal charity ; and 
as they were far from being in any treating 
terms with the Church of Ergland, ſo nothing 
but a univerſal toleration, could make them ca- 
pow of favour and employments. The Quakers 
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made themſelves particular in the matter of 


45 
thi bat; und ſaying non and tber, chat it became 1669. 
to them a W diſtinction, by which they 
were eaſily known. Theſe were in the ſame 
ſtate with the Anabaptiſts, and à toleration was 
all chey could expect. * 


p 4 
= ingly © From hence it on that - —.— — 
performed wi magni md ters the mode Freſbyterians alone, . 
8 neat — 4 TN e on eaſy beincorporated with the Church, 
Commons waited in a full on u Ning and and ed on 
Queen at the ueting „to e ulate liſhed religion: 
them upon their Coronation, which tele, a diſtance to be re — Nap 
their ſpeaker, performed in an elegant (1). therefore as to religion, could be made-caſy only 


by a toleration; ati as to employments, could 
not be admitted into them, unleſs their confor- 
mity to the Church was diſpenſed with. This 
being the caſe, the King had formed three de- 
ſigns. 1. By a comprehenſion to unite the mo- 
derate Preſbyterians with the Church: 2. By a 
toleration to give eaſe to ſcrupulous conſciences : 
And g. By removing the obſtacles ariſing from 
non · conformity, to admit indifferencly, all his 
— ſubjects into civil employments. How - 

ſucceeded in theſe his deſigns will quickly 
pear 


2 a proper method to execute his third de- 4, atem. 
ſign, was by the inſertion of a clauſe to that ef- 1 re- 
feet,” in the bill for ſettling the oaths, the King !/*7t- 
not only ſignified in council has deſire for the ad- 5, 
miſſion of the Proteſtants to offices and employ- Pr H. L. 
ments, but moreover; two days after the bill — 
had been brought into the houſe of Lords under 
the title of, a bill for the abrogating of the 
e oaths of ſupremacy and allegiance, and ap- 
pointing other oaths,“ he took the opportu- 

ity when he went to give the royal aſſent to a 
bill for ſuſpending: the Habeas Corpus act, to 
make the following ſpeech to both houſes. - 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


& New I have the occaſion of coming hither 
we to paſs this bill, which, I hope, will be 
« for all our ſafeties, I ſhall put you in mind of 
„ one thing, which will conduce much to our 
< ſettlement, as a ſettlement will to the diſap- 
* pointment of all our enemies. 
* Iam, with all the expedition I can, filling 
up the vacancies, that are in offices and places 
of truſt, by this late Revolution. I hope you 
are ſenſible, there is a neceſſity of ſome law to 
ſettle the oaths to be taken by all perſons to 
c he 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


—_ 


<< and privileges, as by law do or ſhall appertain unto 
them, or any of them? 


All this I promiſe to do. 


Then the King or Queen, laying his or her hand up- 
on the Goſpels, ſhall ſay, 

The things which I have here before þ omiſed, I will 

perform and keep, So help me God. | 


The coronation oath, it ſeems, had been altered for the 
uſe of King James, and the care that was taken, in the 
original oath, of the people's liberties was left out, and 
inſtead of it great regards had to the rights of the 
Clergy, and prerogatives of the Crown. Sce State- 
Tratts, Vol. II. p. 49. 

(1) The titles and honours conferred juſt before, or 
after the coronation, were theſe: Prince George of 
Denmark, now naturalized, was created Baron of 
Oalingbam, Earl of Kendal, and Duke of Cumberland ; 
the Marquiſs of Winchęſtar was made Duke of Bolton ; 
Villiam Bentinck, Eſq; Groom of the Stole to his 
Majeſty, Baron of Cirenceſter, Viſcount Moodſſtoc t, 
and Earl of Portland; Thomas, Lord Viſcount Falcon- 

Numb. IV. Vor. III. ; 


* 


berg, Earl of Falconberg ; Charles, Lord Viſcount Mor- 
daunt, Earl of Monmouth; Ralph, Lord Montagu, 
Viſcount Mount-Hermer, and Earl of Montagu ; John, 
Lord Churchill, Earl of Marlborough ; Henry Sidney, 
Eſq; Baron of Milten, and Viſcount Sidney of Shepey 
in the county of Kent ; Richard, Lord Viſcount Lum- 
ley of Waterford in Ireland, Viſcount Lumley of Lum- 
ley caſtle in the County Palatine of Durham ; Hugh, 
Lord Viſcount Cholmondeley of Kellis in Ireland, Baron 
Cholmondeley of Wichmalbank alias Namptwich in 
Cheſhire. On the 27th of March, the Lord Coote was 
ſworn and admitted into the place of Treaſurer and 
Receiver-General to her Majeſty ; on the 3d of April, 
Frederick Mareſchal de Schamberg, General of his Ma- 
jeſty's forces, and Maſter General of the ordnance, 
and William, Earl of Devonſhire, Lord Steward of his 
Majeſty's Houſhold, in a chapter held at I Hiteball, 
were elected Knights Companions of the moſt noble 
order of the Garter ; into which order likewiſe, on 
the 5th of the ſame month, the Duke of Ormond was 
inſtall'd at Windſor ; and on the 10th, his 1 
conferred the honour of Knighthood on Thomas Pil 
kington, Lord Mayor of London. 


N (1) The 
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1689. * be admitted to ſuch places, I recommend it to 
your care, to malte à ſpeedy proviſion for it. 
„% And as I doubt not but =u will ſufficiently 
6, ide againſt papiſts, fo 1 hope you will 
« fſeave room for the admiſſion of all Proteſtants, 

% that are willing and able to ſerve. a 
This conjunction in my ſervice will tend 
to the better uniting you amongſt yourſelves, 
and the ſtrengthening you againſt your com- 

« mom adverſar ies. 


a, Putſhant to this ſpeech, two clauſes were or- 
pet wh. dered to be drawn up, one to explain the abro- 
Fu and ging of the oaths, and the other to take a- 


rejefed. way. the neceſſity of receiving the ſacrament, 
ibid. © to-make u man capable of enjoying any office, 


« employment, or place of truſt.” But this 
laſt clauſe was rejected by a great majority. How. 
ever ſeven Lords, Delamere, Stamford, North 
and Grey, Cheſterfield, Wharton, Lovelace and 
March 21. Vaug ban, proteſted againſt limiting offices by the 
= f ſacramental Teſt, and diſſented for theſe reafons ; 
Lords, © that a hearty union among Proteſtants was a 
« oreater ſecurity to the Church and State, than 
« any Teſt, that could be invented: That this 
e obligation to receive the ſacrament was now a 
« Teft on the Proteſtants, rather than on the 
« Papiſts; and as long as it was ſo continued, 
« there could not be that hearty and perfect uni- 
« on among Proteſtants, as had always been 
« wiſhed, and was at this time indiſpenſably ne- 
« ceſſary. And, laſtly, that a greater caution 
e ought not to be required from ſuck as. were 
« admitted into offices, than from the Members 
« of the two Houſes of Parliament, who were 
not obliged to receive the ſacrament, to ena- 
« ble them to fit in either houſe.” 


Another Though this —_ failed, the King was re- 

- clauſe for ſolved to purſue his deſign, and accordingly, a- 
the ſame nother clauſe was propoſed to be inſerted in the 

': «lh re- fame bill, namely, 10 prevent the receiving the 

re, © ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper upon any other 
Pr. H. L. « account, than in obedience to the holy inſtitution 

L 353. « thereof; and to provide that any man ſhould be 

« ſufficiently qualified for any offices, employment, 

« or place of truſt, who within @ year before or 

« after his admiſſion or entrance thereinto, did re- 

« ceive the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, either 

« according to the uſage of the Church of England, 

« orin any other Proteſtant congregation, and could 

« produce a certificate under the hands of the miniſ- 

It ial * ter and two other credible perſons.” But this 

rejected. clauſe was alfo rejected by a great majority, 


though ſix Lords, Oxford, Mordaunt, Lovelace, 
Montagu, Wharton, and Paget, entered theic 
Proteſt of diſſent for theſe reaſons : © becauſe it gives a 
the Lords. * great part of the Proteſtant freemen of Eng- 
Pr. H. L. « [and reaſon to complain of inequality and hard 
I 353. « yfage, when they are excluded from public em- 
« ployments by a law; and alſo that it deprived 
« the King and kingdom of divers men, fit and 
e capable to ſerve the public in ſeveral ſtations ; 
and that for a mere ſcruple of conſcience, which 
could by no means render them ſuſpected, 
« much leſs difaffeted to the government. 2. 
% Becauſe his Majeſty, as the common and in- 
<« dulgent father of his opt, having expreſſed 
« an earneſt deſire of liberty for tender con- 
ſciences to his Proteſtant ſubjects; and the 
« Biſhops having divers of them, on ſeveral 
« occalions, profeſſed an inclination to, and 
« owned the reaſonableneſs of ſuch a chriſtian 
e temper, we apprehend it will raiſe ſuſpicion 
* in ſome men's minds of ſomething elſe than 
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« find, that by confining ſecular employments 


4 to eccleſiaſtical conformity, thoſe» are ſhut 
& out from civil affairs, whoſe doctrine and 
cc 


worſhip may be tolerated by authority of Par- 
liament 3 there being a bill before, by order 
of the Houſe, to that ſez eſpecially 
when, (without this excluſive rigour,) the 
Church is ſecured in all her privileges and 
preferments, no body being let into 
them, who is not ſtrictly conf: 3. Be- 
cauſe to ſet marks of diſtinction and humilia- 
tion on any fort of men, who have not ren- 
dered themſelves juſtly ſuſpected to the go- 
vernment, as it is at all times to be avoided by 
the makers of juſt and equitable laws, ſo ĩt may 
be particularly of ill effect to the reformed in- 
tereſt at home and abroad in this preſent con- 
juncture, which ſtands in need of the united 
hands and hearts of all Proteſtants againſt the 
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« open attempts and ſecret endeavours of a reſt- 


« leſs party and , a potent neighbour, who is 
<« more zealous than Rome itſelf, to plant Pope- 
« ry in theſe Kingdoms; and labours with the 
« utmoſt force to. ſettle his tyranny upon the 
<« ruins of the reformation through all Europe. 
« 4. Becauſe it turns the edge of a law (vr 
« know not by what fate) upon Proteſtants and 
friends to the government, which was intend- 
ed againſt Papiſts, to exclude them from places 
of truſt, as men avowedly dangerous to our 
government and religion ; and thus the taking 
the ſacrament, which was enjoined only as a 
means to diſcover Papiſts, is now made a diſ- 
ſtin ng duty. amongſt Proteſtants, to 
en the whole by caſting off a part of 
them. 5. Becauſe myſteries of religion, and 
divine worſhip, are of divine original, and 
of a nature ſo wholly diſtin from the ſecu- 
lar affairs of politic ſociety, that they cannot 
« be applied to thoſe ends; and therefore the 
Church, by the law of the Goſpel, as well as 
«common prudence ought to take care, neither 
to offend tender conſciences within itſelf, nor 
give offence to thoſe without, by mixing their 
« ſacred myſteries with ſecular intereſts. 6. Be- 
« cauſe we cannot fee, how it can conſiſt with 
the law of God, common equity, or the right 
« of any free-born ſubject, that any one be 
« puniſhed without crime. If it be a crime not 
« to take the ſacrament according to the uſage 
« of the Church of England, every one gle 
eto be puniſhed for it ; which no body affirms. 
« If it be no crime, thoſe, who are capable, 
« and judged fit tor employments by the King, 
e ought not to be puniſhed with a law of exclu- 
« fjon for not doing that, which it is no crime 
eto forbear. If it be urged till, as an effectu- 
« al teſt to diſcover and keep out Papiſts; the 
<« taking the ſacrament in thoſe Proteſtant con- 
« gregations, where they are Members, and 
& known, will be at leaſt as effectual to that 
“ purpoſe.” | 
Thus the King's deſign for the admiflion of 
all his proteſtant ſubjects to offices and places of 
truſt, not only miſcarried, but it very much 
heightened the prejudices of the Churchmen a- 
gainſt him, as bearing no great affection to the 
Church of England, when he propoſed the o | 
be pig 
oat Þ5. 


ing ſuch a door which they believed w 
fatal to them. 
The rejecting theſe clauſes, made the bill for Fr H 
ſettling the oaths to be puſhed on with more . 
zeal. 
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1689. zeal. The 


10 far entan themſelves, by preaching up 
for ſo-many years the docttines of the divine 
right of Kings, and che lineal ſucceſſion; that it 
was imagined great | 

| e Biſhops, who had refuſed to ac- 
knowledge : the government. And therefore as 
the Clergy: were known to lie under theſe: difi- 
culties, it had been in order. to make 
way for the clauſe the ſacramental Teſt, 
that the Clergy ſhould be excuſed from the oarhs, 


the Sacrament. But this 
effect, the ſacramental Teſt being deemed 
the Clergy, the chief ſupport of the Church. 
However that be, it was long inſiſted upon in 
the Houſe of Lords, that inſtead of the clauſe, 
poſitively enacting that the Clergy- ſhould be 
take the oaths, the King ſhould be 


rate, and ſet them on to undermine the govern- 
ment. It was urged, that the Clergy by the 
offices of the Church did ſolemnly own to God 
their allegiance in the ſight of all their people: 
that no oath could lay deeper engagements on 
them, than thoſe acts of religious worſhip did; 


and if they ſhould either over thoſe offices, 
or perform them otherwite than as the Law re- 
quired, there was a clear method, purſuant to 
the act of uniformity, to proceed. ſeverely a- 
gainſt them. Ir 1 ſaid, that in m_ dif- 
terent changes of government, oaths © not 
proved fo effoctual a ſecurity as was imagined ; 

diſtinctions were found out, and ſenſes were put 
on words, by which they were interpreted fo as 
to ſignify but little, when a government came 
to need ſtrength from them; and it ill became 
thoſe, who had formerly complained of theſe 
impoſitions, to urge this with ſo much vehe- 
mence. | 

The Commons would by no means agree to 
the excuſing the Clergy from the oaths, alledg- 


ing, + That it hath been the policy of the com- 


„ mon law and ſtatute law to oblige men to 
„ ſwear allegiance to the King. That allegi- 


. - ,« ance is the common and neceſſary duty of all 


the ſubjects, and is moſt ſtrictly to be requi- 
« red of Archbiſhops, and thoſe, who have ec- 
« clefiaſtical dignities, benefices, or promotions, 
in regard they are highly intereſted in the ad- 
<«< miniitratzon of the government, draw great 
« dependencies, and are exemplary to the reſt 
of the people; and ſeveral of them are by 
„ law to adminiſter the oath of allegiance to 
other perſons. That allegiance is alſo ſtrictly 


to be required of all Governors, Profeſſors, 


and Fellows in Univerſities; and School- 
« maſters, becauſe to them the education of the 
youth of the kingdom is committed; and 
therefore they ought to be perſons of known 
« loyalty to the government. That the taking 
the oaths 2 in open court would bet- 
ter manifeſt allegiance, than the taking them 
<< privately before perſons appointed by order in 
Council, and would be much more ſafe to the 
<< perſons who are obliged to take the oaths. 
That the beſt and moſt certain means to 


* Archbiſhops, 


* the 

by „ in the like caſe, That it was unreaſonable and 
« unſafe to diſtinguiſh the 1 Biſhops, 

ﬆ« and 
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« the Clergy were obli 
« they muſt uſe in 8 
« fach 


* lity to the King and Queen by name, that the 


not ſo neceſſary to the 
other 


« Council, would not onl 
„of hardſhip 


and even require a more rigorous 
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as has. been obſervecd, had hed the oaths taken was, to impoſe it upon 1689. 

3 * 3 the 

take tlie oaths under 

„ oaths were not requi 5 Be 

numbers would follow the ( rendered,” the rid perſons might, 


perſons cohgerned” to tender 8 to 
nalties;-but if the 
to, be taken unleſs 
by abſence 


* er otherwiſe, avoid them with impunity. 


„That the clauſe, Wich the Commons ſear to 


« their \Lordſhips, allowed more favour to the 
iſh and” thoſe chat have 
« eccleſiaſtical dignizies and promotions, than 


to any Lay-Peer or other perſons having offi- 


« ces or employments, and was more gentle in 
penalty than the ſtatutes heretofore made 


rſons, having ccclefiaſtical dignities, 
or promotions, and fuch as are in- 
truſted with the education of youth; from the 
reſt 6f the ſubjects, in the declaration of their 
allegiance, and might tend tomake a diviſion 
in the kingdom, expoſe the King's perſon and 
government to hatred and danger, and oc- 
caſion a general difcontene,? > To 


To theſe reaſons it was replied by the Lords, 


That indeed the policy of the law requires 
men to ſwear allegiance; and that it is the 
common and duty of all ſubjects, 
and eſpecially of the Clergy ; and therefore 
the Lords did not exempt them from taking 
theſe oaths, but only di with the Houle 
of Commons about the method, by which 
they ſhould be tendered. That if the Lords 
ſhould agree, that it was better to tender the 
oaths in court than privately, yet that 
l bags A tenderi 
em ons appoin e Kin 

— — the Officets and wig of 
the Court might be ſo appointed by virtue of 
the clauſe offered by the Lords. That the 
Clergy would be' required to take the oaths by 
ſuch order in Council, as was propoſed by the 
Lords; and their not appearing, when ſo ſum- 
moned, would amount to a refuſal ; or, if it 
ſhould not, the Lords would agree to any 
fuch- addition, as would make it ſo. That the 
Clergy and other members of the Univerſities 
were not diſtinguiſhed from the Laity, be- 
cauſe upon the preſenting to any degree or 
preferment they would be, equally with all 
others, obliged to take the oaths, when re- 
quired by order of Council. That it ſeemed 


more to the ſettlement and ſafety of the 


« vernment, that the King ſhould be Taper d 
* to put the fidelity of 


5 o the Clergy to a trial im- 
mediately, than leave any, who were ill af- 
fected to the government, fo much time, as 
to the firſt of Auguft, to undermine it. That 
by the prayers, whi 

dai ſervice, to — 
exprefs and ſolemn declarations of fide- 


putting them to the taking of the oaths was 
publick ſafety, as in 
ons, who are not bound to make 
ſuch vent declarations of their fidelity. 
That in fo critical a time as the preſent, it 


© was not to be doubted, but upon any cauſe of 
« apprehending their ill affections to the govern- 


ment, the tendering the oaths by order in 
nly take all imputations 
from his Majeſty, but juſtify, 


| | | way of pro- 
ceeding againſt thoſe, that ſhould give — 


aauſe of offence, And laſtly, that ſince du- 
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« ring Queen _ Elizabeth's; long and | 
by reign, in which ſhe had both the geen 
of the Opeen of Scars, .and. the depoſing pow- 
er aſſumed by the Popes, r z this 
* was found. to be the ſafeſt way nh yore 
1 ten 


methods.“ un 
This anſwer being communicated to the Com- 
mons, they inſiſted that according to the ſtatute of 
the 7th of James I, all perſons ſhould be enjoined 
to take the oaths ; and that there ſhould be no 
difference between the Clergy and Laity as to 
that point. Then an exception of twelve was 
propoſed, ho ſhould be ſubyet to the law, 
upon refuſing the oaths When required by the 
ing; but neither was that allowed : and after 
a long debate, all the mitigation that could be 
obtained, was a power to the King to grant to 
any twelve Clergymen, who ſhould be deprived 
by this act, a third part of their benefices during 
his pleaſure. This clauſe being approved by the 
Commons, the bill for ſettling the oaths paſſed 
both Houſes, and received the royal aſſent. 
By this act the oath of ſupremacy, eſtabliſhed 
in the reign. of Queen Elizabeth, and that of al- 
legiance in the reign of King James I, were ab- 
rogated, and others 9 1 In the oath 
eſtabliſhed in the time of King James I, a pre- 
vious title ſeemed to be aſſerted, when the Ki 
was ſworn to, as rightful and lawful! King. And 
therefore, as «theſe words could not be ſaid of a 
King that had no precedent right, but was ſet up 
by the nation, the new oaths' were reduced to 
the antient ſimplicity of ſwearing, to bear faith 
and true allegiance to the King and Queen. 'The 
declaration in the act of uniformity, that it 
« is not lawful upon any pretenſe whatſoever to 
ce take arms againſt the King, or thoſe that are 
« commiſſioned by him, was alſo repealed, 
and another enjoined in its room (1). The 
Clergy were obliged to take the oaths before the 
firſt day of Auguſt, and in caſe of refuſal or neg- 
le&, they were to be ſuſpended from their of- 
fice for ſix months ; and if they took them not 
before the expiration of that. time, they were to 
be actually deprived of all their eccleſiaſtical 
romotions. This indulgence to the Clergy of 
Fix months after ſuſpenſion, was, that they 
might have ſufficient time to ſtudy the point ; 
and if in that time they could not ſatisfy them- 
ſelves as to the lawfulneſs of acknowledging the 
overnment, it was ſaid, it was not fit they 
ould continue in the higheſt poſts of the 
Church. However, the Clergy, before the time 
was expired, generally took the oaths, though 
with too many reſervations and diſtinctions, 
which laid them open to ſevere cenſures, as if 


gte In- they had taken them againſt their conſcience *.. 


Though the King had failed in his deſign for 
the admiſſion of the Proteſtant Diſſenters into 


. offices and employments, by the removal of the 


Sacramental Teſt, he ſucceeded however in that 
- of Toleration, by the ſuſpenſion of all penal 
laws for not coming .to Church. The King, 


” 


- 


when Prince of Orange, having been applied to 1 
by King James for his opinion concerning the 

repeal of the penal laws and Teſt, his anſwer was, 
that no Chriſtian, in his opinion, 


and therefore he heartily approved that the Diſ- 
ſenters ſhould have entire liberty for the exerciſe 
of their religion, and that the penal laws ſhould 
be re provided thoſe remained in force by 
which the Roman Catholicks were excluded from 
Parliament, and publick e but that 
as to their religion, they ſhould be allowed the 
ſame liberty as in Holland. Theſe were the 
King's ſentiments at that time, and therefore ir 
is not he ſhould, now that it was in his 
power, endeavour to procure a toleration for 
all his Proteſtant ſubjects, eſpecially as it was 
not only agreeable to his principles, but what 
they had deſerved by their ſteady adherence to 
the new ſettlement. Beſides, his ience in 
Holland had made him look upon of 
conſcience as one of the wiſeſt meaſures of go- 
vernment; as tending to the encouragement of 
induſtry, and to the increaſe of the people; and 
as affording a to all who are oppreſſed. 

The toleration- bill was brought into the Houſe 
of Lords the 28th of February, and read the 
firſt time by the Earl of Nottingham, by whom 
it had been prepared. Some propoſed that the 
act ſhould be only for a time, as a neceſſary re- 
ſtraint upon the Diſſenters, that they might de- 
mean themſelves ſo, as to merit the continuance - 
of it, when the term of years now offered ſhould 
expire. But this was rejected, and it was urged, 
that there was now an-univerſal inclination to 
paſs the aft, but it could not be expected that 
the nation would be in the ſame good diſpoſiti- 
2 _ wy „ at another time. * 

e bill found an eaſy paſſage thro bo 
Houſes, and received the royal =. on the 
24th of May, under the title of « An act for 
e exempting their Majeſties Proteſtant ſubjects, 
« diſſenting from the Church of England, from 
<« the penalties of certain laws.“ 

The reaſon of this act is thus given in the pre- 
amble ; Foraſmuch as ſome eaſe to ſerupulous con- 
ſciences in the exerciſe of religion may be an effettu- 
al means to unite their Majeſties Proteſtant ſubjefts 
in intereſts and affettions ; it was therefore enact- 
ed, © That none of the penal laws ſhall be con- 
« ſtrued to extend to any perſon or perſons dif- 
« ſenting from the Church of England, that ſhall 
<« take the oaths, to the preſent government, 
« and ſubſcribe the declaration of 30 Car. II. 
« provided that no aſſembly of perſons ſo dif- 
« ſenting ſhould be in any place for religious 
« worſhip with the doors locked, barr'd, or 
c bolted, during the time of ſuch meeting to- 
« gether ; and provided, that nothing ſhould be 
t conſtrued to exempt any of the perſons afore- 
« ſaid from paying of tythes or other ial 
« duties. If any Diſſenter ſhould be en or 
« appointed to bear the office of Conſtable, 
« Church-warden, Overſeer, Cc. and ſhould ſcru- 
t ple the oaths = ag by law to be taken in 
« reſpect of ſuch office, he ſhall or may execute 
« ſuch office or employment by a ſufficient de- 
« puty. That all preachers or teachers of any 

cc con- 


| (1) The oaths and declaration are the ſame as were inſerted in the declaration of rights; which the reader may 
ſee Vol. I. p. 795. of Rapin. 
2 


(:) The 


g n to be pr ger, 
| ted for his conſcience, or be ill uſed be- Ae: „ 
cauſe he differed from, the eſtabliſned religion; Stuar. 


800 XV. . 


* => 2 Er 
| —— uſorehia, ns 
2 li 

B el 


« twentieth article; with een 
. 
of fuiib, 
Kon 5 ITY in ** 
and 13. uv. II. 
exempted 
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«: required to commit ſuch | 
« . r The bke Hderty 

tor: but ho'Papiſt or 
that enied the Trinity, were to have the 


Quakers*were 2110 2 
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inn receiving 


„ Admimion to offices. The King was extremely 


n 
and by Weir means, 
tien "He was . *. 
of cohſeienee, that he 
who were pro 
e. 
= which that would ve the FrMcb,'to ali- 
ente ar the Papiſts ef Narepe from ths; who 
froh thence might hope to ſet on foot a new 
check league, and tnalte che war a quarrel of 
religion, *which might have very bed effects: 
5 ould he to protect the Proteſtants 
many places of Germany and Himgary, unleſs 
— 12 — Papiſt in Bland, from all 
the ſcveritles on the account” of their religion. 


Part of the na- 
22 . of liberty 

of ſome, 
en the Pa- 


This Was ſch carefully infuſed into many, and ny 


well underſtood by 'thim; char the Pupiſts have 
enjoyed the teal effeRs of the Toleration, though 


with- they were not comprchunded within cle act. 


Grethe King's three deſigns in 'faveur of the 
Diſſenters ;' that of their admiſſion mto employ- 
ments had n had 
fucereded. The other of 1 for the 
the moderate Pre 

Church und admitting mern to Eccleſtaſtical be- 
neßces tet with che Sea fate; as that for their 


dete of uniting al his Proteſiunr fabjefts, 


and had promiſed 
it provod mmeffectual. 


yterfans linto the 


t ue his utmoſt ende - 
8 voarsfor ſuch an union, dagen his efforts towards 


ol 


_ Clergy,” 15891 


4 


* 


 Phrfaant-to'the mon Kade by this Bichops Th Bill f 
when they withdrew. fron the Parliament, 'a' biff compreber- 
was brought into the Hoaſe of Lords, under the- 
ritle of. LE bill for umting their Majeſties Pro- 355. 


T.H8 
* = 


Pr. H. L. 


I the of this bill, 


2 8 8 8 8 N 


« thedrat or Pariſh 
& tion, and diſhuier of diſturb the ſame, or miſ- 
er ox teacher, he Mall, upon 
pounds. 
4 And finally, provided, that no congregation' 
3 or aſſembly, for religious worſhip, ſhall be 
itted or allowed by this act, until the 
place of ſuch meetĩ hall be certified to the 
* Biſhop of the Dioce 


in che fad Biſbops or Archdeaton's 


| © court, or recorded aFthe fad general or quar- 


<« ter ſeſſions. 

The Clergy had begun already to ſhow great. 
hatred to the Diſſenters, and — to wiſh, for 
an occaſion, to renew old ſeverities againſt them, 
and therefore, the quieting the nation by the 
act of Toleration, was much lauded by men 
of moderation and goodneſs. It gave the King 
r content, who was very n to ſee 1 


«4. n * — LY 


1 


Alpe nſed with to 
fed as to the law fulneſa of it, 


Proviſo was o 
paſſed in King Hamy VIIFs, and Edward VI's 


& 4 2 


were warndly debated? The firſt 


it, hold: ſolemnly proteſt were not ſatis- 
his occaſioned a 
vehement debate, for the poflure being the chief 
exception the Diſſenters had to che receiving the 
Sacrament, the giving that up, was thought. to 
be the opening a way for their coming into em- 

lay ments. However, it was carried, that 

neeling ſhould be diſpenſed with (1). The 
other debate was, whether the Lai * ſhould be 
added in the commiſſion, to be given by the 
King to Biſho *, others of the Clergy? A 
ered, that in imitation of the acts 


reigns, a number of perſons both of the Clergy 
and Laity, might be utipowered to prepare ſuch 


a reformation of things relating to the Church, 


as might be offered to King and Parliachent ; A 
in order to the healing the diviſions, and currect- 
ing what might be amiſs: or defective. in the con- 
ſtitution. This was preſſed with great earneſt- 
neſs by many of the temporal Lords, but it = 


carried ** the excluſion of the Laity (2). 
| 5 


OO OO * . r 


* 


, 


tn) ) The queſtion was put, Whether the clauſe about 
the indifferency of the poſture at receiving the Sacra- 
ment ſhould be left out? The votes being equal, (con- 
rent 28, proxy 1, in all 29; not content 27, proxy 2, 
in all 29 f) and therefore according to the antient rule 
in like caſes, it was carried in the ive. 

(2) el ion by the 
votes being equal. The Marquiſs of Winchefter, and 
the Lords Mordaunt, Lovelace and Stamford, entered 
their diſſents in the following reaſons : 1. Becauſe the 
Act itſelf being defigned for the peace of the State, 
& Led mn into commiſſion, with a to- 

- 


$6 tall excluſion of the Laity, laid 6 humiliation on 
„the Laity, as if the Clergy of the Church of Ang- 
„ land were alone friends to the peace of the State, 
© and the leſs able or leſs concerned to provide 
« for it. 2. ſe the matters to be conſidered be- 

ing barely of human. conſtitution, viz. the Liturgy 
<< and; Ceremonies of the Church, belong to both ; 


and © for in what is of divine men, neither Clergy 


© nor can make any alteration at all, 3. Be- 
<« cauſe the pretending, that differences and delays 
may ariſe, by mixing en with the Eccleſiaſtics 
to the 1 2 deſign of the commiſſions, is 
10 vain 


n ng ae tlie Sacrament ſhould be Debate; on 
as, after conference upon **- 


9 « moſt malicious enemies; 


1689. ring the debates, Biſhop Burnet himſelf warmly 
oppoſed the adding the Laity to the commiſſion, 
imagining that the Clergy would have come with 
zeal and unanimity into ſuch a deſign, and being 
apprehenſive, that this addition of the Laity 
would. be looked upon by them as taking the 
affair out of their hands. But he was convinced 
ſoon after, that he had taken wrong meaſures ; 
and that the method propoſed of joining the La- 

ity in the commiſſion! was the only one like to 
Yrove effectual. But @his conduct of his did not 
o recommend him to the Clergy, as to balance 
the cenſure, which he fell under, for moving, 
in ano" prot? of that bill, that the fubſcrip- 
tion inſtead of aſſent and conſent, ſhould only 
” to ſubmit with a promiſe of conformity. He de- 
| clared himſelf likewiſe | zealous for diſpenſing 
. with kneeling at the Sacrament ; for ſince it was 
acknowledged, that the poſture was not eſſential 
in itſelf, and that ſcruples, how ill grounded ſo- 
ever, were raiſed upon it, it ſeemed. reaſonable 
to leave the matter as indifferent in its practice, 
as it was in its nature. When the bill, — paſ- 
ſing the Lords, was ſent to the Commons, it was 
let lie on the table, and inſtead of ing in 
it, they made an addreſs to the King for ſum- 
moning a convocation, herein © they rendered 
« to his Majeſty their moſt humble and hearty 
Adireſi for ** thanks for his gracious declaration and repeat- 


@Conveca- c ed aſſurances, that he would maintain the 


or c. Church of England eſtabliſhed by law, which 
2 851 his Majeſty had been pleaſed to recover from 
Ap iz. © the erous conſpiracy, that was laid for its 

deſtruction, with the hazard of his royal per- 

« fon.” They added, © That the doctrine and 

«- practice of the Church of England had evinced 

« their loyalty beyond the contradiction of the 
that the misfor- 
« tunes of former princes could be attributed to 
« nothing more their endeavours to ſub- 
vert and diſable the Members thereof from 
« contributing to their ſupport and defence. 
They therefore prayed his Majeſty to continue 
« his care for the preſervation of the ſame, 
« whereby he would effectually eſtabliſh his 
« throne by ſecuring the hearts of his Majeſty's 


Ali. 
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i ſubjets within theſe his, realms, | who could 168g 
« no way better ſhow their zeal for-his ſervice,” 
4 than by a firm adherence to that Church, whoſe | 
«. conſtitution is heſt ſuited to the of 
this monatchy.“ They: likewiſe. humbl7ß 
prayed, that, according to the antient prac- 
<« tice. and uſage of the Kiaggdom in time of Par- 
„ liament, his Majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſ- 
ed to iſſue forth his writs for calling a Convo- 
cation of the Clergy of this Kingdom, to be ad- 
« yiſed with in Bade matters; affuring his 
6 ei that it was their intention forthwith 
4 to pro to the conſideration of giving 
9 57 2 N Diſſen ters. | 

it a that a party was Remi 
now beginning to be — that © Sa 
great zeal for the Church and their ap- 
prehenſions, that it was in This they 
plainly inſinuated, by their praying the King to 
continue his care for the preſervation of the 
Church, hinting at the ſame time, how dange- 
rous it would be for him to do otherwiſe. Theſe 


men, as they went heavily into the Toleration, 


which was the eaſe they here promiſed to give 
the Diſſenters, ſo they were much offended with 
the bill of comprehenſion, as containing matters 
relating to the Church, in which the repreſenta- 
tive body of the Clergy had not been ſo much as 
adviſed with ; and therefore ic was, that they 
ſo haſtily petitioned for a Convocation, under a 
notion that the buſineſs would be accom 
without one. | 
with this 
iving the tendency of it, did not 
forbear intimating in his anſwer, that he 
he had already given them ſufficient aſſurances 
of his intentions to ſupport the Church. The 
anſwer was not returned immediately, but ſent 
the next day by the Earl of Nottingham, who 
acquainted both Houſes (for the Lords had con- 
curred in the addreſs) That though his Majeſ- 
ty had had many occaſions of aſſuring them, 
« he would maintain the Church of England, 
<« as by law eſtabliſhed ; yet he was well pleaſ- 
« ed with repeating theſe promiſes, which he 
« was reſolved to perform, by ſupporting this 
Church, 


. 
* 
— 


_ ——— 


« yain and out of 2 A. 22 = made — 
4 of this pretence, ſuppoſed, Y 
the Church had d ting intereſts from * 
« of the fame Church, and would be a reaſon as good, 
« why one or other of them ſhould quit the Houſe of 
Lords, for fear of obſtructing the buſineſs. of it. 
« 4, Becauſe the commiſſion being intended for the 
« fatisfaftion of Difſenters, it would be convenient 
« that Laymen of different ranks, nay, perhaps of 
« different opinions too, ſhould be united in it, the 
«© better to find expedients for that end, rather than 
« Cl n alone of the eſtabliſhed Church, who 
© are —, obſerved to have all very much the 
« fame way of reaſoning and thinking. 5. Becauſe it 
« is the much readier way to facilitate the paſſing 
the alterations into a law, that Lay-Lords and Com- 
„% moners ſhould be joined in the commiſſion, who 
d might be able to ſatisfy both Houſes of the reaſons, 
<« upon which they were made, and thereby remove 
all fears and jealouſies, ill men might raiſe againſt 
<« the Clergy, of their endeavouring to keep up, with- 
« out ground, a diſtin intereſt from that of the 
« Laity, whom they ſo carefully excluded from be- 
ing joined with them in conſtitutions of common 
&« concernment, that they would not have any 

ce in the deliberation, who muſt have the greateſt in 
« determining. 6. Becauſe ſuch a reſtrained commiſ- 


6+ ſion lay liable to this great objection, that it might 
2 


<< be made uſe of to elude repeated promiſes, and the 
0 * apa expectation of compliance with ten- 
der conſciences, when the providing of it was taken 
cout of the ordi courſe of Parliament, to be put 
cc into the hands of thoſe alone, who were lateſt in 
admitting any need of it, and who might be thought 
© to be the more unfit to be the ſole compoſers of 
differences, when they were looked upon by ſome 
“ as parties. 7: Becauſe, after all, this carried a 
«© dangerous ſuſpicion along with it, as if the Laity 
<< were not a part of the Church, nor had any power 
to meddle in matters of religion; a ſuſpicion direct - 
<< ly oppoſite to the conſtitution both of Church and 
<< State, which would make all alterations utterly 
c impoffible, unleſs the Clergy alone were allowed td 
© have power to make laws in matters of religion; 
<« ſince what was eftabliſhed by law could not be tak 
« away, or changed but 7 conſent of Laymen 
« Parhament, the Clergy themſelves having no au- 
<« thority to meddle in this very caſe, in which the 
<« Laity was excluded by this very vote, but what they 
<« derived from Lay-bands. Laſtly, becauſe it was 


© con to three ſtatutes e in the reign of 
« Henry VIII, and one in Edward VI, which em- 
powers thirty-two commiſſioners to alter the com- 


cc mon and eccleſiaſtical laws, c. whereof ſixteen to 
„be of the Laity, and ſixteen of the Clergy,” 


(1) Of | 


I che eſtabliſhment of this Church; 


« reſcue them from the miſeries they 
« under; ſo it was e to him, 
« that by the ſucceſs had given him, he 
« was in-a ſtation of nr Church, 
„ which had ſhewn zeal againſt 
« Poptry, and ſhould always. be his iar 


& care. And he hoped the caſe, they deſigned 


« to Diſſenters, would contribute N 
which there 


4 


moved for his bill and afermards brought it i- 
ro the Hou a very diſingenuous 

For while they ſtudied to recommend — 
by this ſhew of moderation, they ſet on their 
friends to oppoſe it; and ſuch as were very ſin- 
cerely and cordially for it, were repreſented as 
the enemies of the Church, who intended to 
ſubvert it. Nor was this bill fu 


They advanced it as a maxim, that it was fit to 


up a ſtrong faction both in Church and 
— they thought it was not s Od 
that, to ſuffer ſo great a body as the Preſpyteri- 


be made more eaſy, and more inclinable 
to unite to the Church, 
that the toleration would be 


ſucceed, that it was brought on again the next 


ſeſſion in a more formal manner, though with 


> 
ma 
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to be conſidered was a revenue for the ſupport 


of the government. It muſt be obſerved, 
before * Revolution the whole Gon 
come of the State was in the power and diſpoſal 
of the crown, and was called the revenue of the 
crown. There was then no diſtinction of what 
was ti be allotted for the King's uſe, and what 
for the ſervice of the /publick. By which means 
the King might reſerve what part he thought fit 
for his own defigns, and expploy no more than 
he for the purpoſes of the nation. Ac- 
ingly it was found, that after the Reſtoration, 
the publick revenue had been conſtantly embez- 
zled, and immenſe ſums very often ſunk, with- 


out being applied to the uſes for which they were 


granted (1). It was therefore wiſely concerted, 
after the Revolution, ſor the ſecurity of the na- 
tion from miſapplications of the publick 
money, to a ſeparate income for the main- 
tenance of the King's houſhold, and the ſupport 
of. his dignity, ( which, is now called. the Goil 
Lift ) to put the reſt of the publick revenues 
entirely under the command of the Parliament. 
So that from the time of the Revolution the 
ick money has been no more left to the 
lonary management of the Court, byt the 
e es hn TI 0700s 
year, appropriat upplies to 

thoſe ſervices only, and the King's bull 
been to ſee the money applied according to their 
appropriation, of which an account at the next 
meeting of the Parliament has been conſtantly 
ſubmitted to both Houſes, before any farther 
ſupplies have been granted (2). In order there · 
fore to ar e great change inthe public 
income, the Commons, in the firſt place, voted 


eſs has 


Lo. 
dent Diſſhnters being eſtabliſhed, the next thing 1689. 


that the revenue 'was . by the 5 of Feb. 2G 
on eſti 


the throne, and not devolved 


not to grant any revenue but from year to year, 
of years (3). This 
the Whigs thought, would oblige the Kings to 
ſuch a popular method of government, as ſhould 
meri the conſtant renewal of the grant. The 


<< member when eleven hundred thouſand 
ſhips, and not one built ; 


the Parliament, and as it is made only from year to 
year with regard to the ſupplies of the current ſervices ; 


ſo that without the annual meeting of the Parliament, 
the Navy, Army, Ordnance, and all the other wheels 
of the — are entirely ſtopped. By which 
means meaſures of the court are continually exa- 
mined, and any grievances laid open with ſuch freedom 
and wei 

redreſſed. 


as will never ſuffer them to be long un · 


— was 


Ww —_— n.. 


3) The annual revenue, clear of all charges in the 
ection, at the time of King James II's abdication, 
as follows : 


1 
t. Tunnage and — with the wood- 
farm, coal-farm, and falt-farm T 600,000 
2. The hereditary and temporary exciſe, with 
the additional nine-pence for the. year, _ 666, 383 
ing June 24. 1689, 


3. Hearthmone won =—— 245,000 
4. Poſt-office — 65, ooo 
5. Wine licenſes — — 10, ooo 


6. Impoſition on wines and vinegar, grant- 
ed for eight years, ending June 24. >172,901 


1693. — — — — 
7. The impoſition on tobacco and ſugar — 148,861 
8. IN + MSA on French linen, on. 93,710 


9. The ſmall branches ( which before the 
& 62,008 


crown-lands were fold, amounted to 
130,000 J.) — — 


Total neat revenue of the crown — 2,061,855 


a” * 


* 
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che lame regard ould be 


who 


| ſhown for him as for his predeceſſors, was not 


idus a revenue, which the 
ories obſetving, they took the occaſion. to be- 
get in Ries jealouſtes of his friends; and with 
00 great ſusceſß. They reſolved to reconcile 
themſolves co the King; by 


ed evety ching they pleaſed, 
ſhould have refuſec it. * 294 "1 1 | | . . 28 
Purſuant to the maxim before · mentioned when 


od with ſo 


perſ6ns were concerned,” they had not time to 
examine -that . — hy and 2 
fore, by a iſional act, they granted 

Kin as one but for one year. This 
touched the King ſenſibly, and was ſo fepreſent- 
ed to him by the Earl of Nottingham, that he 
conchaded he was in the hands of perſons that 
did hot intend to uſe him well Nor indeed was 
it till the year 1698, chat he could prevail to 
have th&x@renue"ertled for tife, 


| 27. © The cin Alt for this year - was ſettled at fix , 
1 L. hundred thouſand pounds) to be paid out of the 
publick revenue, in which was induded what 


was to be allowed to the Queen the 
Queen Dowager, the Prines and Princefs of Den- 
mark ; the Judges and Marſhal  Schomberg, to 
whom the Parliament had given a hundre@ thou- 
ſand pounds for the ſervices he had done (1). 
gene er e be fenced . 

as a was 4110 to or the 
conſtant — arge of ſu the crown 
in the time of peace. But this was done, 


and two days after the vote of the expiration of 
the revenue, four hundred and twenty thouſand 
pounds had been granted” for a preſent aid to be 

ied b 9 9 


ſix mon 


- —— i e ain 
-z. The Princeſs © Devin ark depending entirely 
24 on the King for her allowance, was uneaſy that 


no propoſitions had been made to her of a ſet- 
tlement, nor any advance of money ſinee the 


an. King was on the throne; and therefore while 


the revenue was under debate, ſome of her 
friends moved, that a proviſion might be made 
for her, but being put off for that time, it was 


propoſed again juſt after the birth of the Duke 


of Gloceſter, that her revenue might be advanced 
from thirty thouſand ( which was what the King 


n 


. S OR H ENGLAND: 


defeared by the King's 


_ © {ome other way.” This proved to be 


- 
4 

; xz 

E * 


to the Princeſs (2); and as this far was 
oe paid out of che civil liſt; the*Motion was 


hament ; nor was it, 


Parliament. e ead be ſent a meſſage to 
the Commons, 'acquainting them, that being 


: 
Fi 
| 
HEH 


prudence and popularity, for 
r preſented an addreſs of thanks 


3075 


SSI % 


& 


had ſuring him, that t would 
turns, and be fo careful of the ſupport of 
« crown, that the world might ſee, to 


40 of 3 and ſatis faction of 
1 all men, that his Majeſty reigned in 
Ache hearts of his peele7ꝰ / Oi ns 


But 


A this act was, it 


* 


ſuch 
great in the Houſe of Lords. | 
kdged, That it was the only ſure fund, Which 
d never fail in war; ſo that money would 
be freely advanced upon it; and that a few re 
gulations would take away any grievance, which 
might ariſe from it. But it was thonght, they 
were not willing, that fady an act thould: paſs, 
as would render the King acceptable to the 
body of the nation. It Was alſo imagined, that 
the proſpect they then had of a ſpeedy Revolu- 
tion in favour of King James, made ſome ef 
them unwilling to paſs an act, with ſeemed to 
lay an obligation on him, either to maintain i 
or by reſuming his revenue to raiſe the hatre, 
of the nation higher againſt him (3. However, 


14 a & 4 « - F. > 


Annual diſburſements: for the publick ſervices, during 
| King James W's reign. of 8 
1. Maintenance. of ſeamen, and proviſion 1 | ,,.. 
of naval ſtores == | 4 N 6 
2. Ordinary of the —_ and. ordnance — 50,000 
3. Guards and other diſciplined troops — 200,000 
4. Garriſons, contingences, Se. $0,000 


Total... 600,000 


This being deducted out of the whole revenue, there 
remained for his civil liſt 1,461,885 J. by which he was 
enabled, without any other aid, to ſupport a large 
army, and maintain t numbers of Jeſuits and 
Prieſts of all orders: Low eaſy would it have been 
for him to have ſucceeded in his deſigns, with a revenue 
that placed him above the neceſſity of applying to the 
Parliament, had he taken proper me or had not 
the Revolution intervened ? Hence appears the expe- 
diency of fixing boundaries to the expences of the civil 
liſt, and the importance of appropriating the reſt of the 
publick revenue to the particular ſervices of cach year, 
a, 


and of ſubmitting an account” of the application of the 


— for theſe ſervices, to the diſcuſſion of the Par- 
ent. t ein ' 4+: m1 . 
(1) The: Queen-Dowager was to have 18,209 J. 
155 4d. ¶ per annum The Judges, Maſters in Chan- 
cery , and Judges of Mala, 13, 800 J. per | annum. 
The perpetuities out of the cuſtoms, (except 100 J. 4 
year to the heirs of Colonel Fairſan) amounting to 
3581. per annum, were alſo to be paid. 
(2) Queen | Mary, it ſeems, expreſſed à great deal 
of diſpleaſure at this attempt, to ſettle a revenue on the 
Prince and Princeſs. Taking her ſiſter one night to 
taſk for it, ſhe aſked her, t was the meaning 
theſe proceedings To 'which- the Princeſs —— 
She heard ber friends had a mind to make ber ſame ſottle- 
ment. The Queen haſtily replied Pray what friends 
have you but the King and me ? This the Princeſs herſelf 
told the Dutcheſs of Mariberagh with great concern 
and reſentment. Conduct of D. of Morlb. p. 30. 
+ (3) By the Hearth-books it „ that the num- 
ber of houſes, in England and Hales, ſoon after the Re- 
ſtoration was about 1,230,000, and reckoning ſix-per* 
ſans at a medium „ number of 
the le at that time to be 7, 380, ooo. | 
OY F (x) The 


a 72 5 
* poſition from the Tories, that it ane | 


| 7 — 
eh ume; 


6 ar. 8. 4 
r. H. c. Mr. Powle, 


bal bie the Lords Spiritual and 


ht, being highly ſenſible of our late great and 
a — —— from Popery and Arbitrary 
« Power, whereof it has pleaſed Almighty God 
« to make you the glorious inſtrument ; and 
« defiring, to er of — * ex- 
a our gratitude to your Maj or ſo great 
% . —.— an undertaking, no leſs neceſſa- 
à ry to ſupport the Proteſtant intereſt in Eu- 
« rope, than for recovering and maintaining the 
« civil rights and liberties of theſe nations, ſo 
« nototiouſly invaded and undermined by Po- 
« piſh counſels and counſellors z and being like- 
« wiſe fully convinced of the reſtleſs ſpirits and 
& continual endeavours of your Majeſty's and 
« the nation's enemies for the extirpation of the 
& Proteſtant religion, and the ſubverfion of our 
« laws and liberties, do unani declare, 
« that we will ſtand by and aſſiſt your Majeſty 
« with our lives and fortunes, in ſupporting the 
& alliances abroad, in reducing of Ireland, and 
in defence bf the Proteſtant religion and laws 


« of the kingdom.” 


. T0 this addreſs the King returned a remarka- 
ble anfwer, ſaid to be drawn up in concert with 
peaker of the Houſe of Commons. 


IF any thing could add to the eſteem and af- 
fection | Fave for Parliaments, and parti- 
cularly for this, they would be much increaſed 
« by the kindneſs you ſhew to me, and the zeal 
« you expreſs for the public good, in the addreſs 
„ you have made, which in the manner as well 


«c 
«c 
«c 


as the matter has every thing in it, that ought 


« to recommend it to me. | 
J will affure you, that I will never abuſe 
the confidence you have put in me, being 
t fully perſuaded, that there is ho ſure founda- 
« tion of a good agreement between a King and 


i his people, but a mutual truſt; when that is 


« once broken, a Government is half diſſolved. 

It ſhall be therefore my chief care never to 
« give any Parliament cauſe to diſtruſt me; and 
« the beſt methods I can uſe for that purpoſe; is 
« .never to expect any thing from them, but 
« what ſhall be their own intereſt to grant. 

I came hither for the good of the kingdom; 
«< and ſince it is your deſire that I am in this 
« ſtation, I ſhall purſue the ſame ends that 
« brought me. 

God has been pleaſed to make me inſtru- 
mental to redeem you from the ills you feared ; 
and it is ſtill my deſire, as well as my duty, 
© to ſerve you in your religion; laws, and libet- 
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and Commons aſſembled in Parlia- * 


= 28. WII. LCA M UI. %% WARY fi: 
irate te whith wis the only indutetnent, that 1689. 


brought me into England ; and to, theſe I af 
28 bleſſings, that have attended this 


« undertaking. | | 
ie When 1 ſpoke lit be you. I bold you of the 
> necefliry of aſſiſting our allies, and more eſ- 


« petially the States of Holland, whoſe readineſ? 
« to relieve you, at ſo great a hazard and ex- 


« pence; from the extremities you lay Under, 


« needs no other argument to move you to the 
ﬆ« confideration of it, | 

« As I was then k witneſs of their zeal and af- 
« fection to promote the expedition, and to ſe- 
« cond'my endeavours; even with the neglect of 
« their own ſafety ; ſo I am now ſenſible of the 
« inevitable ruin, they have ditwn upon them- 
« ſelves in giving you their aſſiſtance; if you 
« ſhould not return it to them. | 

They have really exhauſted themſelves to 
ſuch a degree, both as to men and money, 
ﬆ that it is not eaſily to be imagined ; and I am 
« confident your generoſity will have as little 
« bounds towards them; "as theirs had towards 
« you; and that you will got only enable me to 
« make good the treaty wit! them, and repay 
« what they have actually * 4 
« caſion, (of which an account be given 


« you) but that you will further ſupport them, to 


the utmoſt of your ability, __ the power 
« of their enemies, who muſt be yours too by 


« their intereſt, and their 7 and do cet: 
« tainly deſign the Ruin of Holland to be a ftep 
« to your de ion. N | 


„I need not take pains to tell you the de- 
<« plorable condition of Irland, which, by the 
« zeal and violence of the Popiſh party there, 
« and by the aſſiſtance and encouragement they 
% have from France, is brought to that paſs, 
<« that it is not adviſable ts attempt the reducin 
« of it but by a conſiderable foree ; which, 
« think, ought not to be leſs than twenty thou- 
« ſand horſe and foot, which, by the bleſſing 
« of God, will make the work ſhorter, and 
« in conſequence the charge eaſier, though the 
« firſt expence muſt of neceſſity be very great. 

% You are to conſider, that towards the moft 
« ſpeedy and effectual ſucceſs in relation to Jre- 
« land, as well as with regard to Fance, there 
« muſt be ſuch a fleet, as may, in conjunction 
« with the States, make us ſo intirely maſters 
« of that ſea, that nothing may be ſent from 
« Frafice to Ireland, or any = Bro elſe; that 
* may give diſturbance to us or our allies. 

« I muſt alſo recommend to you the conſide- 
« ration of the revenue to me, that it may be 
« ſo ſettled, as that it may be collected with- 
e out diſpute, 


My Lords and Gentlemen; 


« Theſe things will amount to a great ſum, 
© and muſt of conſequence be a preſent weight 
« upon the people : but conſidering neither 
« your religion nor your ſafety can probably be 
« ſecured without theſe 'means, I conclude, no- 
«« thing can be too great a price for their pteſer- 
« vation. And I will engage my ſolemn word 
to you, that whatęver you ſhall give to theſe 
<« publick-ends, be ſtrictly applied to them: 
« and that as you ſo freely offer to hazard all 
<« that is dear to you, fo I ſhall as freely expofe 
« myſelf for the ſupport of the Proteftant reli- 
& gion, and the ſafety and honour of the nation.“ 


P The 


„ Te HISTORY of ENGLAND: 
- 689+. + The Nigg had a juſt ſenſe of what the States 


The King's of the United-Provinces, had done towards the 
Tt yreferyation of the religion and liberties of Eg. 


He had the very day of his advancement 


to the throne, ſent them a letter to aſſure them, 


% that his new dignity, inſtead of diminiſhing 


i the affections he ever had, and the care he 

& ever took, for the preſervation. and proſperity 

& of their Republick, would only ſerve to enable 

„ him to diſcharge his office of Stadtholder, 

« with more weight and ſucceſs, towards the 
good and advantage of their State; and that 

„ during his reign, he would make it his con- 

« ſtant buſineſs and endeavour, to eſtabliſh and 
maintain a perfect intelligence, alliance and 

« inviolable friendſhip, between his kingdoms 

& and the United Provinces; for the ſafety, 

<« welfare and repoſe, of both eſtates ; and the 

« ſupport of the Proteſtant religion.” As the 

ing therefore thought it highly reaſonable, 

that the States ſhould be tepaid, as ſoon as poſ- 

ſible, what they had laid out in his expedition; 

he took all occaſions to put the Commons in 

mind of it, and particularly in this ſpeech; pur- 

ſuant to which, an account of the charges of the 
expedition was indeed taken, and the ſum of 

ſix hundred thouſand pounds, voted for that 
purpoſe, but it was not till the end of the ſeſſion, 

that a fund was ſettled for raiſing the money (1). 

A bill cm- Aſter the revenue, an attempt was made con- 
terning the cerning the Militia. A bill was prepared for 
— ſettling it in ſuch a manner, that the manage- 
met ment of it would in great meaſure, be taken 
both from the King, and from the Lord Lieu- 
tenants, Theſe being generally Peers, a bill that 

ſo much leſſened their authority, could not but 

be obſtructed in the Houſe of Lords; accord- 

ingly, it was ſuffered to lie on the table. By 

this proceeding, which was chiefly 2 by 

the Whigs, as well as by that of revenue z 

that thoſe who had 


the King came to thi 


raiſed him to the throne; intended to depreſs 


his power, as much as they had exalted his per- 
fon. He ſeemed to grow jealous of his prero- 
gatives, the importance of each being aggravat- 
ed by the Earl of Nottingham, who had given 
him a ſcheme of all the particular points, and 
their dependance one on another. He was 
ſo poſſeſſed with the Earl's repreſentations, that 
many of thoſe who had formerly moſt of his con- 
fidence, found a coldneſs growing upon him, 
which increaſed their diſguſt ; and made them 
apprehend, they ſhould ſee another reign full of 
prerogative maxims. 


litia-bill, ſo they could not be brought to ano- 4 4% 


Earls of Shrewſbury and Devonſhire did all they 
| could 


= 
_ As the Whigs were diſappainted in, their Mix; 2663 


ther point, though often od toit by * 
King This was an act o nden, ach #f= 
wich proper .cxceptions of ſome criminals, che Pr ff 
King thought would very much ſettle the minds 1. 355. 
of the nation. *Aecordingly the King ſent a meſ- +. 
ſage to each houſe, expreſſing his earneſt, deſire 
that they would prepare a bill, for a general pars, 
don ; with ſuch tons only, as to "cy 
ſhould ſeem neceſſary for the vindication of * 4 
lick juſtice, in order to free great numbers f 
people from the guilt, reproaches and penalties, 
they were liable to. But how zealous ſoever, 
the King was for an act of indemnity, the warm- by he 
eſt of the Whigs would not promote it; © They Whig, 
thought it beſt to keep many under: the "laſh ; Bee 
they intended ſevere revenges for the blood, that 
had been ſhed, and for the many unjuſt things, 
which had been done in the end of King Charles 
IF's reign. They ſaw, that the clogging the in- 
demnity with many comprehenſive exceptions, 
would create King James a great party 3 ſo they 
did not think proper to offer at that: Yet they 
reſolved to keep them ſtill in their power, till a 
better . for falling on them ſhould 
offer itſelf. They proceeded therefore fo lowly 
in the affair, that the bill could net be brought to 
a ripeneſs during this ſeſſion. It is true, the 
great mildneſs of the king's temper, and the 
gentleneſs of his government, which was indeed 
rather liable to cenſure, as being too remiſs, ſet 

e's. minds much at caſe. And if it gave 
too much boldneſs to thoſe, who begun to ſet 
up an open oppoſition to him, yet it gained up- 
on the greater part of the nation, who ſaw none 
of thoſe moving ſpectacles, that had been ſo 
common in former reigns ; and all promiſed 
themſelves happy days under fo merciful a Prince. 
But angry men put a wicked conſtruction on the 
earneſtneſs the King ſhewed for the act of indem- 
nity : they faid, he intended to make uſe of a a2 
ſet of prerogative men, as ſoon as he legally. 
could ; and that therefore he defired the-inſtru- 
ments of King James's illegal government might 
be once ſecured, that ſo he might employ them. 
The Earls of Monmouth and Warrington, were in- 
fuling jealouſies of the King into their J 
with the ſame induſtry, that the Earl of Norting- 
ham was at the ſame time, inſtilling into the 
King jealouſies of them; and both ated with 
too much ſucceſs, which brought great confuſi- 
on into the courſe. of affairs. For though the 


a 


(1) The account of the charges laid out by the 
Dutch in the expedition, was as follows : 


J. 
The charges of the fleet —— 2,288,464 oo oo 
Proviſions for the horſe, c. 186, 00 oo oo 
Freight of 7 . 1,245, 00 oo oo 
Freight of Fiſhing- boats for land- 

— the Foot und brd of fix 4. % 00 
Pay to general officers of all ſorts 1,615, 989 o6 o8 
Payment of the horſe and dragoons 391,420 12 ob 
Payment of the Foot —— 531,205 14 08 


This account looks as if it was drawn for ſo much ſterling; but by the particulars, and by the ſum granted 
by the Parliament for its diſcharge, it is plain, it muſt be for ſo many Guilders, which at one ſhilling and 
ten-pence half-penny each, were equivalent to about 686, 5 o0 l. ſterling at that time. 


Levy-money and other incidents 250,000 oo oo 
Carts and waggons 169,911 00 oo 


Loſs of two ſhips, proviſions 
bes 


when the fleet was driven 
back, wrecks, charges of the 
, artillery and hoſpital, French 
Proteſtant officers, quarters, 
horſes to make good the loſs 
in the ſtorm, c. J 


o 10 


Total 7, 301, 332 or o 


- 
X 


bill 
Right 
. 
IL 


y 9 


ay 25. 


| could 'to 
* 2 ſhop 


his Miniſters. 


| the progreſs and effects of thoſe 


with which the bigs were 
yet they had not credit enough to do it. 
The nent thing of im 2 
act, for ing the rights and liberties of the 
ſabje&, and ſettling the ſucceſſion of the crown 
(as had been by the Convention) to the 
King and Queen 


and their iſſue, and after them 
to the Printed An and her iſſue, and after theſe, 
to the King and his iſſue, by another Queen. 
Accordingly a bill was ſent up by the Commons 
to the Lords, for that-purpoſe ; with a clauſe 
diſabling all Papiſts from ſucceeding to the crown, 
to which the Lords added, or ſuch ar ſboiuld mar- 
ry Papiſts. To this was propoſed N 
of Saliſbury, an additional clauſe abſolving the 
ſubject, in that caſe, from allegiance. This 
was ſeconded by the Earl of Shrewſbury, and it 
paſſed without any oppolition or debate. That 
prelate was ordered by the King to pro ſe 
the naming of the Princeſs Sophia, Ducheſs of 
Hanover, and her poſterity, next in the ſucceſſi- 


- th King ſignified his pleaſure in this alſo o 
on e Ring 7 Ter Hanover was now 


ing his former meaſures, and ſeparating 
on rom the intereſts of France. The Lords 
agreed to the . propoſition, and, amongſt other 
amendments of the Bill; added a proviſo in the 
Princeſs Sophia's favour. The bill thus amended 
was returned to the Commons, where it occaſi- 
oned great debates, and the Houſe diſagreed to 
the Lords proviſo : Mr. H preſſed itwehe- 
mently, but the Tories and 2 — — 
f re lican s © It. eir te- 
3 — grow be —— to extinguiſh 
monarchy and therefore to ſubſtitute none be- 

the three who were named, that fo the 
—— might quickly come to an end. But 
it not being * to own this, all that they pre · 
tended was, that there being many in the lineal 
ſucceſſion, after the three that were named, who 
were then of the Church of Rome, the leaving to 
them the poſſibility to ſucceed, upon their turn- 
ing proteſtants, might have a good effect on 
them, and diſpoſe them to hearken to inſtructi- 
on; all which would be defeated by a declarati- 
on in favour of the Houſe of Hanover, beſides, 
that the mentioning that houſe would give an 
op ity to foreigners of intermedling too 
far in the affairs of the nation ; and that a Par- 
liament of England had never determined the de- 

of ſucceſſion beyond two or three perſons. 


Phe King, who wiſhed nothing more earneſtly 


than to ſee the crown ſettled in the Proteſtant 
line, uſed his utmoſt endeavours to bring the com- 
mons to a compliance with the Lords, declarin 

in council, that his Queen, and both the Prince 
and Princeſs of Denmark; deſired it as well 


as himſelf, The Lords likewiſe warmly inſiſt- 


ed on their clauſe, alledging * That though in 
the inſtrument offered to the King and Queen, 
the limitation went no farther than to their 
perſons ; yet in law, which has reſpect to all 
ſucceeding ages, and that ſettles for ever the 
liberties of the ſubje&, they thought it reaſon- 
able to carry the limitation of the ſucceſſion of 
the crown farther than was neceſſary in that 
inſtrument, in which the crown was offered to 
their Majeſties, and that had no other view 
but of the ſucceſſion of their poſterity. 2. That 
* they could ſee no danger, nor any ill conſe- 


cc 
cc 
ce 
cc 
cc 
&< 
<c 


cc 


A © quence, that might follow a further limitation, 


but very much to the contrary. For, this 
* ſecured the nation effectually from the danger 


might provoke them to 


if m el MAR vA 


n * ; * * en 
< of having a' Papiſt to reign in it at any time 
« — ſince of ſuch a number of Papiſts, 
« 5 ſto6d next the Crown in the lineal Succeſ- 


* ſſon, ſome might be prevailed on to make. 4 
« ſhe of changing their bel ion, if they had 2 
4 


& of ſucceeding to the Crown upon it; 
60 — 2 hg ſo great as the having 
«One, who is a"pretended Protegftant, but in 
truth a concealed Papiſt, to reign over us; 
the moſt effectual way to ſecure our religion, 
«was, to declare the ſucceſſion in a family, that 
«'was known to be Proteſtant. . In the next 
« place, it the intereſt of England, at pre- 
* ſoot, to do right to that great houſe, by 
« limiting this ſucceſſion according to the Provi- 
«© ſo, For fince this limitation had been | 
« poſed; if it ſhould be now laid afide, it 
« would look like excluding that houſe, which 
w 1 a reſolution, that 
© might be of great prejudice to the nation in 
«this preſent conjuncture.” “ | 
Theſe reaſons being cottirnunicated to the 
Commons, ſeveral conferences were held be- 


Houſes adhered, and the bill, after depending 
two months, was dropt on the birth of the Duke 
of Glocefter, ſon of the Prince and Princeſs of 


31 


1689. 


"tween the two houſes, but to no effect; for both Pr 
account 4 
the birt 
OP 

uke 


Denmark, born the 25th of Fuly, and chriſtened 24 


William ; the King, and the Earl of Dor/e 
(ſtanding for his Dan Majeſty ) being godfa- 
thers, and the Marchioneſs of Halifax' godmo> 
ther. The birth of this Prince greatly contri- 


buted to diſſipate the fears of a Popiſh ſucceſfor, 
Though the bill of Rights was thus laid aſide Brogbr en 
for the preſent; it was reſolved to reſume it at again the 


the openin 
which ſhall be mentioned here, to put an end to 
this matter at once. When the time came, the 
King did not think it convenient to renew the 
motion of the Princeſs of Hanover, and ordered 
the Biſhop of Salifbayy to acquaint her with all 
particulars. 'It was proper to have a bill paſſed, 
that enacted the excluſion of all Papiſts. For 
by that means, the ſucceſſion was in a manner 
brought to her door. And if any in the line be- 
fore her ſnould pretend to change, as it was not 


very likely to happen, ſo it would not be eaſily 
believed. Wherefore it was reſolved to ca 


of the next ſeſſion, the ſucceſs of 2 . 


the ſuccefſion no farther at this time. The bill ,;.. 


paſſed the. Commons, without any 


O poſition 3 added by 


and being ſent to the Lords, they juſtly conſide- the Lordi. 


ring how far King James had gone towards in- 
troducing the popiſh religion into the nation, 
took ſpecial care to prevent the like for the fu- 
ture, by adding a clauſe to the bill, That the 
Kings and Queens of Exgland ſhowld be ob- 
liged, at their coming to the crown, to take 
the Teſt in the firſt Parliament that ſhould be 
called at the beginning of their reign; and 
that if any King or Queen of Eugland ſhould 
embrace the Roman Catholick religion, or mar- 
ry with a Roman Catholick Prince or Princeſs, 
their ſubjects ſhould be abſolved of their al- 
legiance ; and that the crown and govern- 
ment of theſe realms ſhould from time to 
time deſcend to, and be enjoyed by ſuch per- 
ſons; being Proteſtants; as ſhould have inhe- 
rited the fame, in caſe the ſaid perſons ſo re- 
conciled to the Church of Rome, or marrying 
a Papiſt as aforeſaid, were naturally dead.” 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


Pr. H. L. 


I. 392. 


This remarkable clauſe paſſed without any oppo- 73 510 74 
ſition or debate, which conſidering the great im- paſſed 


portance of it, was very ſurpriſing; and being 


Dec. 46. 


agreed to by the Commons, the whole bill was at 5.266 


laſt 
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1689. 1 preſented to the King for the royal aſſent. and favourable circumſtances of the conjuncture 
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his act rehearſes not only the foregoing clauſe, and that all grounds of political and religious 
See Rapin, but the whole declaration of the rights and li- diviſions were not removed, was entirely-owing 
II. 794. betties of the ſubject, offered on t3th of to faction, diſcontent, int- 


##hruary to their Majeſties, and eſtabliſhes them ment and the like. Whilſt the event of things 


to be the rights and liberties of the 2 of 
England ; recognizes that King James II. having 
abdicated the government, their Majeſties are 
King and Queen; ſettles the ſucceſſion, and ob- 
liges every King and Queen, at the time of 
their taking the coronation- oath, to ſubſcribe, 
and audibly repeat the declaration of the goth 
of Charles II; and enacts, that no diſpenſation 
by non-ohſtante, of or to any ſtatute ſhall be al- 
lowed, unleſs mentioned in ſuch ſtatute (1). 

By theſe acts the new ſettlement in England 
was compleated, as far as the enemies to the Re- 
volution would permit. For that the conſtitu- 
tion was not brought to greater perfection; that 
the Declaration of Rights was not more full, and 
proportionable to the importance of the occaſion 


* 9 . 
8 . — ; 1 4 


was. uncertain, men remained under the full 
influence of their fears, which made them act 
contrary to their prejudices. | But when the Re- 
volution was ſecure, and theſe fears calmed, 


theſe prejudices reſumed their former power, and 


made them and reaſon in contradiction to 
what moſt of n This has 
already appeared, will more fully appear in 
the e of ths Hiſtory (2). , 

It is now time to turn to Scotland, and fee by 
what ſteps and how far the Revolution was eſta- 
bliſhed in that Kingdom. After that, the af- 
fairs of Ireland will require the reader's attention. 


As to the affairs in Scotland (3) at this time, f 
it will be proper to premiſe, that the Decla- Scotia 


ration which the Prince of Orange had caus G. 


P. 2 


ſed 


(1) It may not be amiſs to repeat here the rights and 
liberties which by this act are eſtabliſhed: 

© 1, That & pretended power of ſuſpending of 
« laws, or execution of laws, by regal authority, 
«© without conſent of Parliament, is * 

% 2, That the pretended power of diſpenſing with 
<« laws, or the execution of laws, by regal authority, 
« as it hath been aſſumed and exetcifed of late, is 
cc illegal. | 

. That the commiſſion for erecting the late 
* urt of Commiſſioners for eccleſiaſtical cauſes, and 

t all other Commiſſions and Courts of the like nature, 
« are i and pernicious. 

e 4, That the levying of money for or to the uſe 
c of the crown, by pretence of prerogative, without 
« grant of Parliament, for longer time, or in + { 
c other manner than the ſame is, or ſhall be granted, 
« js illegal. | 

« 5, That it is the right of the ſubjects to petition 
© the King, and all commitments and proſecutions for 
<< ſuch petitioning, are illegal. 

<« 6, That the raiſing or keeping a ſtanding army 
« within the kingdom in tinte of peace, unleſs it be 
«« with conſent of Parliament, is againſt law. 

«© 7, That the ſubjects, which are Proteſtants, may 
© have arms for their defence; ſuitable to their condi- 
tion, and as allowed by law. | 

«© 8, That election of members of Parliament ought 
© to be free. 

« 9. That the freedom of ſpeech, and debates or 
<« proceedings in Parliament, ought not to be im- 
6c 33 or queſtioned, in any court or place out of 
« Parhament. 

© 10. That exceſſive bail ought not to be required, 
c nor exceſſive fines impoſed, nor cruel and unuſual 
<« puniſhments inflicted. 

« 11, That Jurors ought to be duly empannelled 
<« and returned; and Jurors, which paſs upon men in 
< trials for high-treaſon, ought to be Freeholders, 

„ 12, That all grants and promiſes, of fines and 
c forfeitures of particular perſons, before conviction, 
are illegal and void. | 

«© 13. And that for redreſs of all grievances, and 
<« for the amending, ſtrengthening, and preſerving of 
the laws, Parliaments RS ho held frequently.” 
See Rapin, Vol. II. p. 794. 

(2) It was at this time ſuggeſted in all companies, 
that the preſent ſettlement was illegal and unjuſtifiable: 
that King James would ſhortly return with a powerful 
army, and ſettle things on a right foundation : that the 
intereſt of the Church of England was involved with 
that of King James, and the one could not ſubſiſt 
without the reſtoration of the ofher. As theſe inſinu- 
ations were couritenanced by ſome of the Clergy, Bi- 
ſhop Burnet wrote a paſtoral letter to thoſe of his 


3 


dioceſe, concerning the allegiance due to King William 
and Queen Mary, in which, among other topicks, he 


uſes that of the right of conqueſt, which had been al- 


ways declined by the King, who choſe to receive the 
crown by the determination of the people, as more 

le to his declaration. This paſtoral letter (with 
another of Charles Blunt, more full to the ſame pur- 
pot was burnt three years after, by order of the Par- 
iamellt then fitting. A little before the publication of 


the Biſhop's letter, a libel was diſperſed by the difaffeted; 


called, A. ſhort biſtory of the Convention, or new-chriſ- 
tened Parliament, againſt which a proclamation was 
iſſued, May 7, promiſing the reward of a hundred 
2 for the diſcovery of the author, printer or pubs 

(3) The Earl of Belcarras, who was a very zealous 
oppoſer of the Revolution, has written An account of thi 
affairs of Scotland relating to the Revolution in 1688; 
as ſent to the late King James II. when in France, which 
was firſt printed at London in 1714 in 8. From this 
piece it will be proper to make ſome extracts in theſe 
notes, in order that they may be compared with the 
other accounts of the ſame facts given in the body of 
this hiſtory. ©* Never King, ( ſays he) ſucceeded to 
«© a crown or throne more with the love and eſteem of 
his ſubjects than your Majeſty did generally to all 
<< Scotland, of all profeſſions ; nor could any thing have 
<< diſturbed your happy reign, but the ſealouſies and 
<< tears, that were induſtriouſly ſpread abroad, as if you 
had deſigned, by giving a general liberty of con- 
« ſcience, to ruin the religion then eſtabliſhed. If that 
© had not been too much believed, and the fears of 
again encouraging by ſuch a liberty the Fanatics, 
then almoſt entirely ruined, there would have been 
„ few, that would have refuſed to comply with all 
your Majeſty's demands in Parliament. But the 
<< fears of bringing back the fanatic party, then ſcat- 
*< tered through the world, that were always lying in 
wait for every opportunity to ruin the monarchy, 
« and all thoſe, who were faithful in it, made even 
« your faithfulleſt ſubjeQts comply but with an unwilli 
„ mind, conſidering, that ſuch a Toletation wo 
again ſet up a party, that had coſt ſo much care, 
c time, and treaſure, to deſtroy. 


«© The Earl of Murray, not ſucceeding in that Par- 


2 liament becauſe of theſe apprehenſions, and his ſmall 


«© ſkill in managing ſuch an affair, where there were 
«© ſo many intereſts to unite ; your Majeſty diſſolved 
«© that Parliament, and iſſued out a proclamation of 
« indulgence and toleration to all perſuaſions. 

«© 'This put the Epiſcopal Clergy in ſuch a rage, that 
«© they could not conceal it — * in diſcourſes nor 
<« pulpits; and the Preſbyterians grew ſo inſolent with 


<< it, upon the letter your Majeſty wrote to them, 


<< then aſſembled at Edinburgh, wherein you told them 
o «c your 
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ing with the inveterate malice of 
<« gave the greateſt ad 
as * the uhbounded 
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4 licious as ever, being diſappointed of getting the 
<« government into their hands, as they hoped, and a 
© rev on their enemies. | 

The order your Majeſty ſent down 

< all in any office, either civil or military, to give up 
<« their commiſſions, and take up new ones, without 


ents liable to 
<< ſeveral penal 


s thought themſelves ſufficiently warranted ; as may 
«« appear by a letter the Council ſent to your Majeſty, 
<< wherein not only they, but the Judges gave it as 
ir opinion, that your Majeſty's giving a commiſ- 
ac ſion was ſufficient to hinder any 
„ law, eſpecially conſidering, that the penalty was due 
« to yourſelf. But notwithſtanding of this advice, a 
<« ſevere proclamation was ſent down by the Earl of 
«« Melfort, that all ſhould take out theſe remiſſions in 
<« three months, and pay for them three pounds ſterl- 
<« ing to himſelf, and twenty pounds to James Stuart, 
« who was to give them out; and ſuch'as did not take 
them out, to be purſued for breach of law, and to 
<< be rendered incapable for ever thereafter of your 
< mercy. This was thought very hard, even by the 
< loyalleſt of your ſubjects, to be paying for ſuch remiſ- 
« ſions, and eſpecially to be giving ſo much to Mr. 
„ Stuart; that had but ſome months before got a re- 

cc miſſion for i and contriving againſt your Ma- 
<« jeſty and ernment, and was generally believed 
<« at that time by all, that wiſhed well to your Ma- 
ce jeſty's Government, to be under-hand betraying. it. 
<< Nor have their apprehenſions been falſe ; for ſince the 
<< Revolution he bragged to hundreds, that he 
gave ſeveral advices, deſignedly to ruin it, and to 
£ advance the intereſt of his friends. 

C When firſt this order was read in council, all were 
<« ſilent; but next day a repreſentation was ſent up to 
your Majeſty, both by the Council and Secret Com- 
<< mittee, to ſhow how inconvenient it would be, if ſuch 
<< an order were proclaimed ; nor was there any man 
<© more againſt it than your Chancellor, [ the Earl of 
* Perth] and thoſe you truſted moſt. Your Majeſty 
*< was pleaſed, on theſe repreſentations, to diſcharge 
<< its being preſſed ; but it gave ſuch bad impreſſions of 
<< ſome, who were imployed, that nothing will ever 
<< take it off; and it was generally believed, that no- 
thing but your Majeſty's own goodneſs could have 
<< hindered a thing, that would have been ſo advanta- 
<c geous to the contrivers, diſhonourable to all 
that ſerved you. Nothing vexed the Epiſcopal 
*« Clergy more at that time, to ſee ſome Fanatics 
<< put both into Council and Seſſion; but all theſe diſ- 
contents were but like ſmothered fire, until the 
birth of the Prince of Wales, which afterwards 
„ broke out more violently ; for, after that, ſeveral of 
the Epiſcopal Clergy were ſo far miſled, that they 
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cc 1 AE in a few weeks the 


ing for. the Prince of 


« Wales, and were ſo . not to believe the moſt 


„ calumnious that time, hut to infinuate in 
* of P and arbitrary Govern- 

their people 
„ ment ; | which did no and made 


« ve appeared ſince of a far different 
m—_———— ; fatified at the noiſe of the Prince 
TH „ confing" over, being fo weak as to be- 
<< lieve he had niade ſuch an attempt only to ſecure. the 
de Jaws, and relieve them of their fears. But theſe 
« diſcontents of the Epiſcopal party, though they can- 
* not be juſtified, vet they procreded from jeal, 
e more than any ill deſign againſt your Majeſty's go- 
e yernment. . © the Preſbyterians bling 
<« from their friends in England, andthe rebels, who fled 
growing then more inſolent than 
put in hopes again, n 


things they ſo long wiſhed to have an ity for, 


«© but would never have attained the ſame, if the In- 


© dulgence granted them had not brought them toge- 
<< ther from the i. luulies, fo that appeared in 
6 far greater numbers, than could well have been be- 
4% lieved to be yet 2 after ſo A tract of 
6 diſcoutagement, not only were join ether, 
but many, that never were of that — before. 
& joined with them, as all the diſcontented of the na- 
tion has ever done ſince the Revolution; making reli- 
% gion always the pretext of gaining their other erids. 
Te jealouſy of the Catholicks did not a little 
46 A the diſcontents of both theſe parties like- 
<« wiſe; and though they were not ſo afraid of them 
«© ay of each other, becauſe of their ſmall number; 
<< yet with very uneaſy eyes they beheld them coming 
6s e AT GO ee Preto * 
% ployments. ugh the erians, 
40 Eq ende us al der dre; were all 
admitted into employments, which they had never 
<< before, but when neceſſity compelled former Kings; 
yet they were ſo far from being thankful for it, 
= both in their pulpits and converſation they openly 
& declared, they thovgfit themſelves nothing obliged 
to any toleration they had, it being given to intro- 
** duce the Catholicks, and ruin Proteſtants among 
*< themſelves. Nor were theſe jealouſies and appre- 
*< henſions only among the Clergy ; for after ur If - 
jeſty had given warrant to the Chancellor, Viſcount 
of Tarbat, and myſelf; to inquire of all the officers 
of State, Judges, and officers of the army, their 
<< opinion and conſent for taking off the Penal Laws 
© and Tefts ; moſt of them, though they conſented to 
< it, yet had ſuch a cruel apprehenſion of other things 
farther to be preſſed upon them, that it made them 
extremely uneaſy. And the turning out Sir George 
*© Mackenzie from being your Advocate, and the Lord 
% Harruſs and Edmiſtoun from the ſeſſion, for refuſing 
to conſent to what was offered, heightened extreme- 
4 ly 2 humour; ＋ my _ eſteemed of the 
<< greateſt integrity and learning of that judicatory ; 
66 = it af without pa: Big for dough they 
were humorous, yet aftet, and ſince the Revolution, 
«© they both behaved themſelves exactly well, and re- 
* fuſed all the offers of employment which were made 


ho them. 
© Except for theſe fears and jealouſies, that were 


6 ſpread like a plague through the land; and the too 


% covetous taking of money by ſome of your ſervants, 
(but that I will not meddle with, being reſolved to 
« ſay nothing here but what conſiſts with my own 
© knowledge) all other things in the govern- 
&© ment were as eaſy, and managed with as much 
ce juſtice as was ever known in any age. For never 
© was a Treaſury and Exchequer more favourable in 


<< all ſorts of compoſitions, which your Majeſty al- 
© lowed us to do; nor was there ever before in the 
© council or ſeſſion more juſtice and quick diſpatch of 
c buſineſs, nor ſoldiers better paid, and with leſs trou- 
<« ble in the country; which the worſt of your ene- 
©« mies 21 acknowledge.“ 


(1) This 


rn oat 
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„hom we pray Heaven may hleſs and pre» 265 


1689. the Biſhops and Epiſcopal 


Letter of 40 


the By 
to King 
James. 


ig Letter to the King: 


E& rations, as your 


to had been drawn in to a more 


than ordinary praoſeſſion of adherence to King 


James. For upon the news of the Prince's ex- 


Pedition, they ere induced to write che follow- 
ben May it pleaſe your. ſacred Majeſty, W 
Wer ourſelves to pay our moſt de- 
$6 vote : thanks and adoration to the fove- 
s« reign Majeſty of Heaven and Earth, for preſer- 
««- ying your facred life and perſon; ſo-frequently 
% expoſed. to the greateſt hazards,” and as often 
«© delivered, and you a -proſperet 
„ with, glory. and victory, in defence of the 
4% Rights and Honour of your Majeſty's auguſt 
** Brother, and = theſe. Kipgdoms ; TE 
* by his merciful goodneſs raging of t 
66 4 and madneſs of unreaſonable men, have 
& been ſtilled and calmed; and your Majeſty, 
<« as the darling of Heaven, peaceably ſeated 
% on, the, Throne of your Royal Anceſtors, 
% whoſe. long, illuſtrious, and unparallelled 
« Line is the greateſt Glory of this your antient 
« Kingdom. ; 

We pay our moſt humble gratitude to 
1% your. Majeſty for the repeated aſſurances of 
„ your 11 75 protection to our National Church 
„ and Religion, as the laws have eſtabliſhed 
« them; which are very ſuitable to the gracious 
« countenance, encouragement, and protection, 
« your Majeſty was pleaſed to afford to our 
« Church and Order, whilft we were happy in 
« your preſence among us. & 
* We nify the Divine Mercy in bleſſing 
« your Majeſty with a Son, and us with a Prince, 


opal Clergy being devored. 


® 


4 ſerve, 9 your royal 8 2 you; 
« and that he may inherit, wi ur dominions, 
Ys Mela e eee 
«and moſt ferene Parents. ' . 
« We are amazed to hear of the danger of 
« an invaſion from Holland, which excites our 
<< prayers. for an univerſal repentance, from all 
<< orders of men, that God may yet ſpare his 
% people, preſerve your Royal Perſon, and 
prevent t effuſion: of Chriſtian blood; and 
« to give ſuch ſucceſs to your Majeſtyꝰs arms, that 
& all; who invade your Majeſty's juſt and un- 
& Abet Rights, oY AD 6 interrupt the 
« peace of your Realms, may be diſappointed, 
“ and cloathed with ſhame, ſo that on your Ro 
% Head the Crown may ſtill flouriſh. - 5 
* As, by the grace of God, we ſhall preſerve 
% in ourſelves a firm and unſhaken Loyalty; 
e ſo we ſhall be careful and zealous to pro- 
« mote in all your ſubjects an intrepid and 
t ſtedfaſt allegiance to your Majeſty, as an eſ- 
« ſential part of their religion, and of the Glo- 
« ry of qur holy profeſſion; not doubting, but 
e that God, in his great Mercy, who hath fo 
« often preſerved 'and delivered your Majeſty, 
« will ſtill preſerve and deliver you, by giving 
you the hearts of your ſubjects, and the Necks 
« of your enemies. So pray we, who in all 
4 humility are, Sc. (1) | 


Edinburgh, Nov. 3. 1668. 


This Letter was fatal, not. only to the Scotch Eu! 
Biſhops, but even to Epiſcopacy itſelf in Scot« Ein 
land; for the diſtinction was very apparent, ig 


the Preſbyterians fell in with the Revolution (2) 
an 


_ i 


— —— _ 


(1) This letter was ſigned by, 


The Lord Archbiſhop. of St. Andrews. 
The Lord Archbiſhop of Glaſgow. 
Lord Biſhop of Edinburgh. 

Lord Biſhop of Galloway. 

Lord Biſhop. of Aberdeen. 

Lord Biſhop of Dunkell. 

Lord Biſhop of Brechen. 

Lord Biſhop of Or#nex. 

Lord Biſhop of Murray. 

Lord Biſhop of RH. 

Lord Biſhop, of Dunblain. 

Lord Biſhop of the 1/tes. 


This Letter was publiſhed in the Gazette at London as a 
2 for the 1 gliſb Biſhops, but they did not think 
t to copy after it. | 

(2) Lord Belcarras gives the following account of 
the circumſtances of the Revolution in Scetland. “ In 
<« this condition [ mentioned in the preceding note 
cc was the Kingdom till September 1688, when your 
«« Majeſty ſent down an . expreſs to your ſecret 
* committee, which conſiſted of your Chancel- 
« lor, Marquiſs of Annandale, Viſcount Tarbat , 
& Archbiſtiop of Glaſgow, Sir George Lockbart, and 
&« myſelf, to let us know, you expected an invaſion 
from Holland; which at firſt was thought by the 
«& generality of the nation to be abſolutely Impoltible. 
« and only a pretext to raiſe money, or draw the ar- 
& my together for other deſigns, which added ſtill ta 
& former jealouſies. But theſe miſtaken fears were 
« quickly ſuppreſſed, when they knew of ſuch prepa- 
Majeſty was making in England, 
&« and were likewiſe affirmed by feamen coming daily 
* from Helland of great prepatations there, and nei 
& of a war quickly to break out. Your Majeſty's 
« Cound! appeared all of them ready and willing, to 
e concur ih Every thing,. that could. be offered for 
«© making the nation as capable as could be for ſerving 
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« you, And it ſeemed for a time the noiſe of foreign 
«© war had baniſhed their jealouſies and fears from among 
« them; and from all quarters of the country the 
« Gentlemen and Burgeſſes ſent to the Council new 
« offers of duty. The militia was ordered to be raiſed 
« and modelled to a fourth part; and the forty days 
cc pay, which the country is obliged to of the whole, 
« would have paid this fourth part fix months. The 
« caſtle of Edinburgh, Stirling, &c. furniſhed; the 
&« Gentry modelled into troops with arms, and orders 
c ſent to the chiefs of the Highland Clans, to have 
« their men in readineſs ; which with the ſtanding 
& forces would have made a confiderable army. 
„ On the firſt notice of the invaſion, Captain 
« Mackay, nephew to the Major-General, was taken 
<< up upon ſuſpicion of having laid down his employ- 
«© ment in Holland, to be the better able to ſerve the 
Prince of Orange in what he intended; which was 
& reaſonable to believe by a letter found upon him, 
« written by himſelf to his uncle, wherein he expreſ- 
ce ſed great affection to the ſervice of the Prince of 
% Orange, and deſired his uncle to let him know, 
that though he had quitted his ſervice, yet he hoped, 
c in the condition he was now in, he could be more 
“ uſeful ; which he was willing to do with the hazard 
« of his life; and that he wanted only to know, how 
« he might put his intention in execution. He was 
examined by a ſecret« committee ſeveral times, but 
« gave his oath frankly, he knew nothing of any de- 
« fign, nor meant nothing by theſe expreſſions but a 
c compliment to the Prince, who had concerned him- 
« ſelf in getting him a rich marriage. But after the 
« Prince of Orange's coming over, be bragged of 
« knowing all the Deſign, and valued himſelf for 
c ſwearing frankly rather than «diſcover. 
© There was likewiſe taken one Blackadder, a 
« Doctor of Phyſic; who was ſent over by the baniſhed 
« Lords and Gentlemen in Hulland, to encourage 
ce their friends, and give them an account of the in- 
„ clinations 


von 


. and the epiſcopal party uſed their utmoſt endea- 
yours de 


obſtruft and oppoſe it. Hence, upon 
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44 of Orange's intereſt. The only traffick could be 
6 CY againſt him, (for he likewiſe would diſcloſe 


< nothing, but rather 
„% knew) "was betwixt - 
© Marquiſs of Annan 
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© Nor was there an 


rjure - himſelf of - what he 
Murray, ſon to the 
„and one Murrey of Tip- 
permotre. For by a letter taken on him from Mr 
Murray to the „he told bim he had 
delivered his meſſage to the Prince of Orange, ro 
received it very kindly, and defired Blackadder to 
give him an account weekly of all that paſſed, and 
to let him know, how the Nation ftood affected 
to the Prince of Orange. More might certainly be 
known from the Doctor, if the Marquiſs of Annar- 
dale, who had been laying- in wait from che firſt 
noiſe of the Invaſion, ſor a pretext to appear diſcon- 
tent, had not taken this opportunity. He com- 
plained highly, that any, who- belonged to him, 
ſhould be fupected; and that all the work made 
againſt Blackadder, was only deſigned againſt his 
Family. S0, to fatisfy him, the Doctor was no 
farther meddled with, that he might not have the 
„at ſuch a time, to complain. But 
all this did not ſatisfy him z for in all meetings, both 
in ſecret committee and council, he affected an 
air chagrin and diſcontent ;  tho', to pleaſe him, 
we were too indulgent to his humours. Yet a lit- 
tle while after, pretending ſickneſs, he retired into 
the country, until he was aſſured of the landing of 
the Prince of Orange; and then he returned and 
ated a part more to the prejudice of your Intereſts, 
than the moſt inveterate of your enemies was then 
able to do. The chief reaſon he gave ſor his dif- 
content, was family piques betwixt him and the 
Earl of Perth, and fears of his doing him ill deeds. 
But it Was known to all the Nation, that his hopes 
of advancing his intereſt by the Prince of Orange, 
on the account of his relation by his Lady, was the 
chief motive of all his actions, or at the leaſt, by 
his ſeeming diſcontent with the preſent rament, 
he he would ſecure himſelf of all that your 
Majeſty had beftowed on him too prodigally. er 
he withdrews every thing went on ſmoothly in 
council; and even the Weſtern and Fanatick Gen- 
try were contending for employments in the mili- 
tia troops; but by what afterwards appeared, it was 
with a deſign to betray. 
of them more forward in of- 
fering their ſervice Sir James Montgomery, tho” 
at the ſame time he was aſſiſting the Lord Lorn to 
borrow a conſiderable ſum of money to carry him 
to Holland, The reaſon given 2 this 
money, was to make a preſent to the Counteſs of 
HAelfort ; nor could they have found a pretext that 
would have paſſed more eafily ; for it was reaſonably 
believed ; otherwiſe, the lending ſuch a ſum by ſuch 
diſaffected perſons, at ſo critical a time, could not 
have miſſed to be ſuſpected, and his journef ſtop- 
ped. One Mr. Campbell was ſent over by thè Lord 
Seu, to invite him over by warrant from the 
Prince of Orange, but I believe told little of the 
deſign, tho' Sir James bragged after the Revolution, 
of his knowing all, and of his having meſlages from 
the Prince of Orange, but was contradicted by all, who 
were intruſted in it, who were few enough. This 
was the firſt appearance of Sir James Montgomery; 
nor had he any manner of influence, except with 
ſome few of the moſt bigotted Fanaticks, who had 


made a party, and exclaimed againſt the reſt of 


their profeſſion for accepting of the indemnity, or 
taking any favour from the government ; nor would 
any thing pleaſe them, nor could any fix of them 
agree, being left to their diſcretion. But notwith- 
Randing theſe diviſions , all parties kept within 
bounds, until the calling away of the ſtanding 
forces, when the government was left bare, and at 
the diſcretion of their enemies. | 


About the beginning of: September your Majeſty 


the news of King James's being withdrawn, the 1689. 


Lord Chancellor (che Earl of Perth) reſigned 
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an Miniſters intended to behave them- 
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< their followers would follow their But he 
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believing very juftly, that they would not uſe free- 


4 dom with him, defired me to employ ſorfie perſori 
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dering the many favours you had ſhewn 


their pulſe; Sir Patrick . was one 
then, that had not attached himſelf apparently to 
an þ mb 4 but 'was generally well with all parties. 
I deſired him to go to ſome of the leading men; that 
were then aſſembled in town, and tell them, from 
whom be was ſent,. and that your Majeſty, conſi- 
them, ex- 
pected they would now ſhow their gratitude in in- 
fluencing their people to join heartily againſt the 
unnatural invaſian'; and that, according to their pre- 
ſent behaviour, hs might expect favour and pro- 
tection from you for the future. They anſwered 
him dryly, they were but a few then, but in a fort- 
night there would be à general meeting of them 
all; that then they doubted not but they would give 
your Majeſty ſatisfaction, with ſuch anſwers. When 
the time came, they put off giving any poſitive 
anſwer, until they had new ee rom their 
friends in Holland, and made high with expectations, 
that the Prince of Orange would put all the govern- 
ment both of Church and State in thelt hands; and 
then they ſent me word by Sir Patrick M——;, that 
they owned God had made the King an inſtrument 
of ſhewing them ſome favour ; but fince they were 
convinced, that what favour was ſhewn them, was 
only with a defign to ruin the Proteſtant religion; 
they would meddle no more with him, nor have 
any communion with any chat belonged to him, eſ- 
3 ſince he had employed in chief offices 

piſts or perſons popiſhly inclined ;\ and fo deſired to 
be. excuſed from giving 'any farther anſwer, but 
that they would behave in this 8 as God would 
inſpire them. This anſwer thewed plainly, what 
was to be expected from them; and from that time 
forward, both they and the Gentry of their party 
took little pains to diſguiſe their reſolutions. But 
ſtill fears of accidents kept them from doing any 
thing the government could publickly puniſh ; nor 
were any of them thoroughly in the affair, or truſt- 
ed in it, ſo much as to make them venture any 
thing for what they ſo much deſired. If any was 
thoroughly truſted, it was the Earl of k then 
at London. At the beginning of the indulgence he 
turned Fanatick ; but in a few months was wearicd 
of it, and came to the Earl of Perth, and told him, 
it was only his youth that miſled him, in joining 
with. ſuch rebellious, mutinous pack; but hence- 
forward he would ſerve the King heartily ; and that 
he intended to go for Londen immediately, and to 
offer his ſervice. Theref6re he defired his re- 
commendation, which he got, and was very kind- 
ly entertained by your Majeſty, and at firſt was to 
have the Earl of 9 s troop of horſe; but the 
Earl of A——y coming up, and not being willing 
to part with it, he had the promiſe of a regi- 
ment, which he was to raiſe in the ſouthern coun- 
ties; but finding your Majeſty's affairs in great- 
er diſorder than he imagined, he choſe rather to 
join with ſome of the diſaffected Lords in England. 
The firſt he propoſed to was the Earl of 4. 
He told him, he found by the company he kept con- 
ſtantly, that he was not fatisfied with the preſent go- 
vernment, and that he was as much diſſatisfied him- 
ſelf as any, though he was forced to diflemible it, 
until he had got ſomething done he came for: that 
he was reſolved never to draw ſword againſt the 
Prince of Orange; and that if he and his friends-would 
truſt him, he would ſerve them faithfully; and run 
their fate. The Earl of DB, told him, he was 
joined with others, and could not act without their 
liberty, but he ſhould ſpeak to them of it, and give 
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an anſwer. The next day he appointed lum to meet 
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<©him-in+ the city wich the Duke of Ormond, Mr. © the miſerable and abandoned condition your affairs 
* Biol) and Mr. Maul, who belonged to the Prin- «<< were in, took their ity accordingly ; for ſo 
& ceſs of Denmark. r ng « ſoon as the army the borders, Edmburgh was 
4 f D———+ told him, he ſpoke to Prince filled with numbers of them of all degrees, from 
„ George,” and the reſt then with him, of what he all in the kingdom, who then thought it ſafe 
« had offered: that accepted of it, to take off their maſks, and meet publickly in ſeye- 
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he alſo readily promiſed. 


all 

but expected, that he would give an oath o _ 
the-moſt binding way they could demand, whi 
So Mr. Maul officiated, 
and gave him the Sacrament, and he took the oath, 
that he would go in with them to the Prince of 
Orange, whenever he landed. But when it came to 
the puſh, his heart failed him, and he excuſed bimſelf, 
that he had got a misfortune, for which, when the 
Prince of Orange came to Landon, he was for ſome 
days in the meſſenger's hands, which made him im- 
mediately quit them, and join with thoſe intended 
to ſerve your Majeſty in the following convention. 
4 What more of this kind of treachery was carried 
on, I cannot be poſitive, for I believe very few 
Scatſmen were concerned in it; for I doubt not, if 
they had, but they would have valued themſelves in 
it with the reſt, for ſeveral did fo, that were not 
concerned; nor could any fuch treacherous deſigns 
have been concealed, conſidering the pains both the 
ſecret committee and council took to find them out. 
And how entirely well affected to your Majeſty was 
the little army you had in Scotland, which was fo 
advantageouſly poſted through the kingdom, that 
even the moſt diſaffected lived peaceably expecting 
the event ? But ſo ſoon as your 1 your 
orders that they ſhould be brought together, and be 
in readineſs to march into England, then all diſcon- 
tented people and fanaticks in the nation thought 
they had hit on their own time, believing your Ma- 
jeſty's affairs in England muſt be in a miſerable con- 
dition, when you had need of ſo ſmall a force, and 
for it to leave a government naked, and loſe a whole 
country, which otherwiſe might have been fo uſe- 
ful to you, 


„When firſt the Earl of Melfort, by your Majeſty's 
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order, wrote of it to the ſecret committee, they im- 
mediately ſent an expreſs to lay before . 
the inconveniency of it; and likewiſe to propoſe 
a deſign they had with it, and modelled the mi- 
litia, and a detachment of the Highlanders, to make 
an army of thirteen thouſand men, with half year's 
pay, to have lain either upon the borders of Scotland, 
or in the north of England ; which certainly would 
have hindered all thoſe riſings in the north of Eng- 
land, which made a noiſe ſo far above what real! 

they were, and proved fo prejudicial to your af. 


fairs. But inſtead of following this advice, which 


was the unanimous advice of the whole council, the 
Earl of Melfort wrote down an order, not ſubſcribed 
by your Majeſty, but only in your Majeſty's name, 
ordering, that the army ſhould — a f march, 
and that if any of your ſervants were afraid to ſtay 
behind, they might go along with the army. With 
a ſorrowful heart your Majeſty's orders were obeyed, 
for the conſequences were too evident ; ſo about the 
beginning of October they began their march. The 
council, after that, ordered the modelled militia to 
be brought together about Edinburgh, and ſome to 
be quartered in the ſuburbs ; but the new raiſed 
men, that would quickly have been brought into 
order, if mingled with modelled troops, ſignified lit- 
tle to keep up the face of authority; nor was their 
commander Sir George Monro, better at his trade 
than the reſt, having loſt any thing he had learned in 
Germany long 20, nor had he retained any thing, but 
affected naſtineſs, brutality, and fanaticiſm. Neceſ- 
litys. and the recommendation of ſome, more out 
of friendſhip to him than the ſervice, perſuaded 
the council to give him a commiſſion, until your 
Majeſty's pleaſure ſhould be known, which after- 
wards you confirmed. 


The Preſbyterians and diſcontented party ſeeing 
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ral clubs, where they deliberated, as formerly, what 
was fit for them to do in that juncture, as if 

had been allowed by authority. And the 

and ſecret committee knew, from ſome ſpies they 
had amongſt them, all that paſt at their ings ; 
yet they were forced to overlook what they had 
not force to ſuppreſs. The chiefs of theſe meetings 
were the Earl of G——n, Earl C——2, Earl 
D-——&, Earl T——;, Lord , Lord 
M——:, a Fanatick, a few months before put into 
the Seſſion; Sir F———s M——y, r young- 
er, Mr. HH, Mr W——n Lt, 
M——y of Philiphaugh, R—n, D——q, B—e 
of Grenock, M——m, L——n, Maſter of Burley, 
Mr F—s, M-——y, Major B——n, of Baillie- 
Hall, G——e $——-g Chirurgeon, one M——: a 
Merchant, B of Broomball,, P——r, R——y 
J, the Maſter of Melvil, Lord B——y, Sir 
Po_—— M--y, O n, Cr. Several joined 
with them afterwards, but theſe were the chief be- 
ginners and headmen among them, until the baniſh- 
ed rebels from Holland met them at London, and 
eclipſed them. The Preſbyterian miniſters did not 
publickly meet them, but, according to their an- 
tient c „ nothing was determined without their 
advice and approbation. One of the firſt things 
they took into conſideration, was, how to hinder 
all correſpondence betwixt your Majeſty and your 
council, which Sir James Montgomery undertook, 
and did it ſo effectually, that few packets miſſed him, 
which was eaſy to be done, having correſpondence 
both about Berwick and the north of England. Yet 
notwithſtanding all the care they took, ſome poſts 
came thro, until the riſing of the northern coun- 
tries in England with the Earl of Danby and Lord 


Lumley: then they opened all packets, and only ſuf- 


fered ſuch letters to paſs as they thought fit : Some 
expreſſes were ſent down by the Earl of Malſort to 
his brother; but for fear of diſcouraging, always 


made things ſo much better than what was reported 


by theſe meetings at Edinburgb, or other letters that 
came down; that the ſecret committee was in great 
perplexity to know the truth. This obliged them alſo 
to ſeize the packet, and open the letters; but it had 
ſo often been done before, both by the diſcontented 
party in Scotland, and the Lords in the north of 
England, that there was little or nothing learned 
by it. For ſeveral weeks after there came neither 
packets nor expreſs ; at laſt one came with an ac- 
count of the landing of the Prince of Orange, and 
that your Majeſty had marched down to meet him. 
Still the Earl of Melfort gave his brother all the 
hopes imaginable ; but the Earl of D——e wrote 
in ſo difterent terms to me, that my Lord Chancel- 
lor reſolved to ſend one to receive your Majeſty's 
commands, to let him know the truth of what was 
doing; for which one Baillie Brand, Merchant in 
Edinburgh, was ſent expreſs, and recommended by 
the Viſcount of Tarbat as one moſt proper, being 
accuſtomed to travel that road about his own affairs, 
and ſo might be the leſs capable of ſuſpicion. The 
Chancellor by him gave you an account of the bad 
ſtate this nation was in fince the calling away the 
forces, and the Preſbyterians declaring entirely a- 
gainſt you. But the meſſenger betrayed his truſt, 
and went ſtrait into the Prince of Orange's camp, 
and was introduced by Dr. Burnet, He told the 
Prince, he was ſent by ſeveral to offer his High- 
neſs their ſervice. This was no ſooner known, 
but the Viſcount of Tarbat was extremely ſuſ- 
pected to be one of theſe ; but I am convinced he 
had not at that time any correſpondence ; for there 
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troops under his command, "CD 
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os Majeſty, viz. the Viſcount of Tarbat, the 
* Preſident of the Council, and myſelf. 
<< two fearing to get through, and not being able to 
« ride, ed themſelves ; ſo I was ſent alope. 

% Some days before I left Edinburgh, it was ſpread 
<< Abroad, that the rabble of the town defigned to 
% make an uproar, which _ ely ſet about 15 
<< theſe meetings to frighten thoſe you truſted, 

„ ſome, who had a mind to be rid of my Lord Chan- 
4 cellor, to have the government in their own hands, 
<< that they might be in a better condition to make 
<< their court to the Prince of Orange, The chief of 
<« thoſe was the Marquiſs of Annandale, who thought, 
«< that ſo early an appearance for the Prince of Orange 
«<< could not but be on meritoriousz nor could 
they have done it more ly, than by ſtirring 
<< up the rabble againſt the government, an —_— 
„aA publick mutiny and exclamation againſt tho 
„ things mentioned by him in his Declaration. 

os news of the treachery of your army, and of 
« your Majeſty's being come back to London, was no 
<< ſmall encouragement to them, that deſigned to make 
«< their court, —_— to the Viſcount of Tarbat, 
< and Sir J. Dalrymple, who, though the Marquis 
« of Annandale the nas of tk it Boy 
<< were the ſpri which every thing was mov 
< and . ja 2 that he was Halse with the 
<< yanity of the name, whereas they were ſure of the 


< profit without hazard. For if Majeſty had 
<< ſucceeded contrary to their expeation all the ftreſs 
c of the diſorders they could fairly put upon him; and 
4 if the Prince of Orange proſpered, they knew, 
<< they had ſuch friends about him, that they would 
<< keep all the honour of n Bang government, and 
<« getting the Council to declare for them. Their 
<« chief deſigw to get this accompliſhed was to get rid 
« of the Lord Chancellor. Marquiſs of An- 
<< nandale deſigned it; both out of family-pique, and 
< to get the government into his hands, as falling due 
< to him after the Chancellor's departure, he being 
<< next officer of State. The way he propoſed for this 
« was to have all the troops diſbanded, which he knew 
« would have all been at the Chancellor's devotion, 
except their miſerable General, and, bad as they 
<< were, would have been better than could have been 
< brought againſt them; for the Council having kept 
* ſome inferior officers of the Earl of B regi- 
<< ment, that came down for recruits, put them in to- 
<< lerable order. The Viſcount of Tarbat propoſed in 
Council, that theſe troops might be diſbanded, being 
<< an unneceflary charge, ſince he believed there would 
<< be no more to do with ſoldiers, and the Prince of 
Orange had declared in his Declaration the illegality 
4209 keeping up forces in time of peace. The Earl of 
« Perth, was deſirous to do every thing to ſa- 
2 of them, and not conſidering their deſign, too 
9 y conſented to it, and truſting ſome of theſe he 
<< ſaw moſt earneſt for it, next day they were all diſ- 
< miſſed except four companies of foot and two tr 
<< of horſe, ſor bringing in the publick money. 45 
< ſoon as they had got Gem diſmiſſed, the Marquiſs of 
6c Annandale and the reſt of the Counſellors, that were 
2 lane RE _ LS my Lord Ghancellor's own 
f told him, thought themſelves no 
longer in ſafety to —_— Con where he was, 
<< and ſeveral others, incapacitate by law. But if he 
c and br would retire, it would ſoon be ſeen how 
<* rigorouſly they would act in the King's ſervice, and 
<< get all the rabble pacified, and the diſcontented 


meeting diſmiſſed. Before he gave them any poſi- 
Numb. V. Vo I. III. 3 * 


4. 2 on their own 


cc tive anſwer he retired into another room, where 
« the Duke of Gordon, and all the Catholick Coun- 
« ſellors, were met upon 


«© the Marauifs of Annindale; and he told them what 
< had paſſed. All unanimouſly adviſed him to be gone; 


<« and that it would look better todo it voluntarily than 
4% be compelled, as certainly they would do now when 
<« they had begun, and had all the rabble and diſcon- 
s tented meetings on their ſide. Several others like- 
«« wiſe,. out of concern for him, gave him the ſame 
« advice, thinking it dan for him to truſt an 
« enraged multitude. Theſe advices of his friends 
«< determined him; fo he returned to theſe Lords, 
« and wok his leave of them, and went ſtrait to the 
ce country.“ | 

The Earl of Belcarras then gives an account of 
the riots at Edinburgh, and the demoliſhing the popiſh 
chapel there, and plundering of ſeveral houſes belong- 
ing to Papiſts, the Council not dving any thing to 
„% hinder their diſorders; for ſuch as abhorred theſe 
te barbarities, thought themſelves happy to eſcape the 
4 rage of the rabble ; others were ſo far from diſcou- 
<« raging theſe abuſes, that it was known 
© they were the chief promoters of them. After the 
c noiſe of the rabble, adds he, was a little abated, the 
&* Marquiſs of Annandale, as next officer of State, 
= led the Council, and 7. an atldreſs to be 
« ſent up to the Prince of Orange, with the higheſt 
de acknowledgments of gratitude for his generous un- 
«c dertaking of freeing them from popery and tyranny, 
<< and offers of future ſervice; but there were ſo 
many, who oppoſed it, that it was ſtopped. Thoſe, 
ce that hindered for awhile the violences of the Mar- 
nn „ were the two 
66 biſhops, the Preſident of effion, Sir George 
© Mackenzie , Maſter of B——o, Mr. C——s, 
« H-—re, now 7 . the . * e. But 
© thou got the $ 0 opt, yet 
wa eee out-voted, when it was debated, if it 
« was proper to find a way at all; and ſo Lord 
446 6.7 was ſent up with an addreſs ſhort, 
« and in general terms, which was very coldly re- 
6 ceived, a franker one being promiſed and expect- 


4 ed, The Marquiſs and moſt of the Council 
« began to prepare for going up to make their court; 
<& but that might do it the better, it was voted in 


„the Council, that they ſhould defire the Lord of the 
« Treaſury to pay their expences, which was likewiſe 
„ carried. The Marquiſs and Viſcount of Tarbat 
„ were very ready to comply, fince they were to have 
c their ſhare ; but the Earl of Ttueedal- (who with 
„ theſe two were all that were in town of the Trea- 
fury) was not then in a condition to go up himſelf, 
and abſolutely refuſed ; ſo for want of a quorum the 
«© whole project was broke, and were forced to 
After the Viſcount of 
„ Tarbat, Sir George Mackenzie, and the Preſident of 
<< the Seffion were gone, the Marquiſs of Annandale 
cc took _ him abſolutely the government. While 
«© they ftaid, there was at leaſt ſome decency kept; 
* but they were no ſooner gone, but the quiſs, 
„ like another Mafſmell:, ordered all at his pleaſure, 
<< turned out ſeveral from their employments about the 
* Treaſury, Cuſtoms, and other places, and put in 
«© creatures of his own; and when he had ordered 
6 all he thought fit, he followed the reſt of the Coun- 
4 cil, and left the Earl of ., and ſome others of 
the Council of his own party, to manage in his ab- 
4 ſence. 

Never was ſuch a confluence ſeen on the road of 
<< all forts, degrees, and perſuaſions, as at that time 
« going up; for no ſooner was it known, that your 
«© Maj was gone, and the Prince of Orange come 
"20 on, but all that could ſcrape ſo much money 
together, went up; the Pr ans and diſcon- 
4 tented Noblemen, Gentlemen, and Miniſters, to 
<< receive the fruit of their lahours and great promiſes z 
<< the Epiſcopal party, to endeavour to fave themſelves 


4 from 11 ruin they ſaw inevitably coming upon them 
8 by 


the noiſe of this advice of 


6r 


Gentlemen, as were in London on the 7th of 
January, and made chis ſpeech to them: 


* HE only reaſon, that induced me to 
« | undergo ſo an undertaking, was, 
t I ſaw. the Laus and Liberties of theſe 


Lrd. * kingdoms overtumed, and the Proteſtant Re- 


The” HTSTORTHENOUAN D. 
1689; he aſſembled ſuch of che $:orch Lords and 5 figion in imminent danger. And ſeeing you 1659. 


« are here ſo many Noblemen-and Gentlemen; 
LT have called you together, that I may have 
« your advice, what is to be done. for ſecuring 
the Proteſtant Religion, and reſtoring your 
Las and Liberties, according to my Decla- 


cc | ration,” | 


y 


Az ſoon as the Prince had.retired, the Lords 7% ay 
and Gentlemen went to the Council Chamber at a» c- 
| Whiteball, 


" _ = 9m y 


4e by theix enemies getting the abſolute diſpoſal of the 
dora boch in Church and State. But their 
4 number was nothing to be compared to the others, 


—_— 
_ 
. 


t after they had met with their friends from Holland. 


© Every 12 after they were once gathered to- 


„ gether, kept their meeting in St. James - 
« Street, at * 5 Tavern. they conſulted 
ce what was next to be done, both to get the govern- 
© ment in their hands, and how to hinder all others, 
« who were not of their party. 

4 One of the firſt things propoſed was, who ſhould 
<< be for everincapacitated for all publick employments. 
« Five only were named at firſt, and ſent with Mon- 
« ſieur Beaton to the Prince of Orange, at the deſire 
<< of the whole meeting; and theſe were the Duke of 
«© Ducensberry, Viſcount of Tarbat, Sir George Mac- 
« kenzie, Viſcount of Dundee, and myſelf. But the 
Prince of Orange abſolutely refuſed, being reſolved 
ce to put nobody in deſpair, till once he knew, how 
de they intended to behave for his intereſt ; which 
te ſtop made us go on no further in that affair, though 
they intended (as was mentioned) next Parliament, 
<< that all ſhould be incapacitated, whoever had ſerved 
« your Majeſty in any employment whatſocyer. But 
c that took ſo many in, ſo many of themſelves 
« and friends being concerned, it was likewiſe hin- 
4 dered, not only by the Prince of Orange, who de- 
<« fired not to be confined to them, but by moſt of 
© the leading men among them, who accepted the 
chief employments, and particularly the Duke of 
Hamilton, whom I cannot paſs by, without giving 
« your Majeſty ſome account of his behaviour, not 
<« only in this affair, but a little before; and eſpecially 
«© what I was moſt concerned in myſelf, 

« The day after your Majeſty's firſt going from 
©« London I came there; and hearing the unhappy news 
I thought it was reaſonable to deſire the advice of 
<« all other Counſellors, who were there, what I ſhould 
<« write to the council, who had ſent me up to receive 
« your commands, and let your Majeſty know the 
condition of the Kingdom, and give you new aſ- 
<«« ſurances of loyalty and fidelity, in terms very differ- 
ent from what was alledged by ſome, before your Ma- 
« jeſty went away, as if the council of Scotland had 
been ſending ſome of their number to join with thoſe, 
<< that had petitioned you for the calling a new Par- 
<«« liament. After I had got together all the Counſel- 
<< Jors, which were the Earl of A „Lord x, 
« Viſcount of Dundee, Lieutenant eral D * 
ce we went to the Duke of Hamilton's lodging, where 
©© T told them on what account I was ſent; and now 
*© that your Majeſty was gone, deſired their advice 
„ what I ſhould write home, (for all that time we 
© knew nothing of what troubles had happened,) and 
„gave the Duke a letter from the council, wherein 
they deſired he mig] t affiſt me in receiving your 
«« Majeſty's commands, and telling Jed the condition 
they were in. So ſoon as he read his own, he de- 
<< fired to ſee the letter I had brought to your Majeſty ; 
-*© otherwiſe he would not meddle in our affairs. To 
6 fatisfy him, I gave him a double of it; and though 
he preſſed with all the paſſion his natural fire and in- 
<« ſolent temper could permit; that I might give him 
«© the principal, I abſolutely reſuſed to do it at all; and 
I had no reaſon, ſince he was not to deliver it, and 
« that your Majeſty was gone. This put him into 
<« ſuch a fury, that he no more could conceal his de- 
« ſign of defiring the letter, and told, that if he had 
<« the principal letter, he ſhould give it to the Lords 
met at J/iitehall, to ſhew them what a letter I 
5 2 
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<< had brought up, ſubſcribed by a Chancellor and ſeve- 
5 ral other Counſellors ſtill fitting there contrary to 
© law: That he would meddle in nothing, wherein 
<< they were concerned; and that he was free himſelf, 
& haying never acted ſince the laſt Idemnity ; but that 
«© he would conſult with the Englii/h Lords, what was 
«© proper next to be done; and ſo in a rage left us in 
<« his own houſe, But three days after, when he 
« heard of your Majeſty's coming back from Fever- 
« fam, that things were like not to go on as he 
expected, he ſent for the Viſcount of Dundee, and 
«© made great excuſes for his paſſion, and deſired him 
to go tous all, and offer his friendſhip, and in his 
„ own lodging prays and intreats us, that we might 
«© make no more of it. After your Majeſty's coming 
«© back, no man, for the ſhort time you ſtaid, ap- 
* an. more concerned for your ſervice. But your 
«© Majeſty had no ſooner come to 1/hiteball, than he 
had his coach ready, and went trait to the Seſſion 


„ Houſe to the Prince of Orange, and offered him his 


*© ſervice, and was received more kindly than any other, 
not out of affection, but that he ſaw him the fitteſt 
<< tool to manage the different intereſts of the nation; 
for with the diſcontented noblemen and gentlemen 
none appeared more diſſatisfied with all that had been 
done in the former reign, though none had a greater 
hand in all that was done. With the Preſbyterians he 
always pretended he had been in their intereſt ; and 
what he did, that looked like compliance with the 
4 cy eons againſt them, was only to keep them 
** from greater misfortunes. With the epiſcopal Cler- 
* 8), at leaſt with ſuch as truſted him, who were very 
few, he begged they might ſuſpend their judgment 
*© of him, until a Convention; and then it ſhould be 
„ ſten, who were moſt for the intereſt of the Ki 
© and nation. With theſe pretexts, which is no 

© taſk for men that will —— for their intereſts 
*© all truth, honour, and religion, he cajolled a vaſt 
number of all perſuaſions, and made himſelf thought 
<< abſolutely neceſſary ; which was the only thing he 
aimed at both in your brother's reign and your own. 
And to carry on this the better among the different 
parties, in appearance he meddled with none of their 
„ meetings, for that would declare him too much 
«© a party, until he pot all things ready for their great 
«© meeting at I biteball, whereof he was choſen Pre- 
6 ſident. He propoſed the t diſorders at home; 
„that all the nation was caſt looſe without any ſha- 
„ dow, or order of government. Therefore it was 
<< abſolutely neceſſary, that the government ſhould be 
© lodged ſomewhere until a Convention of eſtates 
„were called: The great diſorders that had fallen out, 
<< and the licentious liberty the mob had taken, made 
many comply to that propoſition, though extremel 
«© againſt their inclinations. And what made it — 
the eaſier was the time of this Convention being 


<< prefixed to ſo ſhort a day as the fourteenth of March. 


1689. Beſides it could hardly be avoided without 
being impriſoned, all the roads being ſtopped, and 
<c paſſage abſolutely denied, and ſo would have render- 
ed them incapable of appearing for your intereſt. 
In the Convention met then, the Earl of Aran did 
<< read over a ſhort paper, wherein he told them, he 
<< believed there could be no other means to reſtore 
60 x and happineſs in Britain, but to ſend to your 
«© Majeſty, and deſire you would return. There were 
da great many there, who would willingly join in ſuch 
na propoſition ; but his Lordſhip brought it in with- 
cout letting any of your friends Exh it. Beſides, at 
that time the Earl of Arran was extremely ſuſpected, 


&© both 


i% 


Q. 


wice of 
meet - 
to the 
"cc of 
ange. 
nnet, 


WW. xv. 


1/biteball, and having choſen the Duke of Ha- 


milton their Preſident, conſulted what advice was 


to be given his Highneſs in this con- 
abet and after ſome hours debate, they 

upon the ſubſtance of it, and appointed 
the Clerks, with ſuch as were to aſſiſt to 
draw up in writing, what the meeting thought 
expedient to adviſe the Prince, and to bring it 
to them the next day in the afternoon. Accord- 
ingly the GR was preſented to them ; and 
ſometime being ſpent in conſultation about the 
fitteſt way of convening a general meeting of 
the Eſtates of Scotland, at laſt they agreed in 
their opinion, and ordered the advice to be tran- 
ſcribed fair with the amendments. But as they 
were going to break up for that time, the Earl 
of Arran propoſed to them, © that they ſhould 
« move the Prince of Orange, to delire the 
« King to return, and call a Free Parliament; 
« which would be the beſt way to ſecure the 
« Proteſtant religion and property, and to heal 
4 all breaches. This propoſal ſeemed difagree- 
able to the whole meeting, and eſpecially to the 
Duke of Hamilton, their Preſident, the Earl's 
father; but they immediately broke up. The 
next day, they met at three of the clock in the 
fame place, and Sir Patrick Hume took notice of 
the ſal made by the Earl of Arran, and de- 
fired to know, whether any perſon there would 
ſecond it; but none appearing to do ir, he ſaid, 
that what the Earl had propoſed was evident- 
« ly oppoſite and inimicous to his Highneſs the 
Prince of Oranges undertaking, his Declara- 
« tion, and the good intentions of preſerving 
« the Proteſtant religion, and of reſtoring their 
<« laws and liberties expreſſed in it; and far- 
ther deſired, «« that the meeting ſhould declare 
« this to be their opinion of it.” The Lord 
Cardroſs ſeconded Sir Patrick's motion. It was 
anſwered by the Duke of Hamilton, their Preſi- 
dent, ( that their buſineſs was to prepare an ad- 
« yice to be offered ro the Prince ; and the ad- 
t vice being now ready to go to the vote, there 
„ was no need, that the meeting ſhould give 
« their ſenſe of the Earl's ropoſal, which nei- 
„ther before nor after Sir Patrick's motion any 
« had pretended to own or ſecond, ſo that it was 
<« fallen out of doors; and that the vote of the 
« meeting upon the advice brought in by their 
« order, would ſufficiently declare their opinion.“ 
This being ſeconded by the Earl of Sutherland, 
the Lord Cardrojs, and Sir Patrick Hume ac- 
quieſced in it; and the meeting voted unani- 


. - moully the advice following : 


„We the Lords and Gentlemen of the king- 
« dom of Scotland, aſſembled at your High- 
« neſſes deſire in this extraordinary conjunc- 
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hearty thanks for pious and generous un- 
4 dert ing for erving the Proteſtant religi- 
on, and reſtoring the laws and libertics of 

theſe kingdoms.” | 
e In order to the attaining theſe ends, our hum- 
ble advice and defire is, that your 'Highnefs 
take you the ' adminiſtration of all af- 
fairs, Poch civil and military; the diſpoſal of 
the publick revenues and fortreſſes in the 
kingdom of Scotland ; and the doing every 
cc thing, that 1s neceſſary for the preſervation of 
« the peace of the kingdom, until a general 
meeting of the States of the nation; which 
« we humbly deſire your Highneſs to call, to be 
« holden at Edinburgh the 14th day of March 
« "next, by your letters or proctarrarion, to be 
« publiſhed at the Market-crofſes of Edinburgh, 
« and other Headboroughs of the ſeveral Shires 
<« and Stewartries, as ſufficient intimation to all 
« concerned, and according to the cuſtom of the 
« kingdom. And that the publication of theſe 
« your letters or lamation be by the Sheriffs 
« or Stewart-Clerks for the Free-holders, who 
« have the value of lands, holden according to 
« law, for making elections, and by the Town- 
« clerks of the ſaid Boroughs, for the meeting 
« of the whole of the reſpective royal 
60 Boroughs, to their elections at leaſt fif- 
« teen days, before the meeting of the eſtates 
« at Edinburgh, and the reſpective clerks to 
« make intimation thereof, at leaſt ten days be- 
« fore the meeting for the elections; that 
the whole Electors and Members of the ſaid 
« meeting at Edinburgh, qualified as above ex- 
« prefſed, be Proteſtants, without any other 
« exception or limitation whatſoever; to delibe- 
tc rate and reſolve what is to be done for ſecur- 
&« ing the Proteſtant religion, and reſtoring the 
« Jaws and liberties of the Kingdom, accord- 
„ ing to your highneſs's declaration. 
« Dated at the Council-chamber the toth 

« day of January 1689.“ 


This addreſs being ſubſcribed by above thirty 
Lords and about eighty gentlemen, was preſent- 
ed in their preſence at St. James's by the Duke 
of Hamilton to the Prince of Orange, who thanked 
them for the truſt they repoſed .in him, and 
deſired a time to conſider upon fo weighty 
an affair. And accordingly upon the 14th of 
January the Prince met them again at St. Fames's, 
and ſpoke to them as follows : 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


cc IN purſuance of your advice will, untill the 57 pr ic 
meeting of the States in March next, give pech. 


ſuch 


<< both for his going in to the Prince of Orange on the 
** firſt noiſe of your Majeſty's going away, and the 

great intereſt his father had with the Prince of O- 
range, and the fanatic diſcontented party. The 
** molt ſenſible and beſt of your friends judged likewiſe, 
<< that though this propoſal ſeemed juſt and bold, yet 
it was then ill timed, conſidering, if any had joined 

with him, the Prince of Orange would immediately 
have ſent down troops to Scotland ; which would 
*© inevitably hinder all appearance for your intereſt in 

the Convention, which was believed to be the only 
place proper to appear in; and that at that time no 
** wiſe man ought to do more, but to get out of the 
** claws of their enemies. In this meeting there was 


cc 


44 


cc 


cL 


the Scots there might kiſs his hand, which would be 


ꝗ—— 


<« nothing elſe done, but an offer of ſigning the aſſoci- 
ce ation, Which all refuſed, who intended to act for 
<< your intereſt, After that was over, both parties 
t made what haſte they could to get home, but ſtill 
ce the Prince of Orange denied paſſage until he was de- 
« clared King; which was thought he did, that all 


« a kind of acknowledgment. But notwithſtanding 
« that Duke Hamiltm, and all thoſe who came over 
from Holland, and ſeveral others went and did it; 
« yet many of the Scots, even of thoſe, who were as 
« violent as any, refuſed it; which was extremely ill 
« taken, Acc. of the Aff. of Scot. p. 16, &c, 


(1) The 
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The HISTORY ENGLAND. 
neſs, that himſelf, the Earl of Locbian, and 


<« ſuch orders concerning the affairs of Scotland, 
<« as are neceſſary, concerning the calling of the 
<« ſaid meeting, for the preſerving of the peace, 
the applying of the publick revenue to the 
moſt preſſing uſes, and putting the fortreſſes 
ce in the Nd of Pen in whom the nation 
* can have a juſt confidence. And I do further 
« aſſure you, that you will always find me ready 
« to concur with in every thing, that may 


« be found for ſecuring the Prote- 
<« ſtant religion, and reſtoring the laws and li- 


« berties of the nation. | 
The Earl of Crawford then deſired of his High- 


others, who came to town ſince the addreſs had 
been preſented, might be allowed to ſubſcribe it; 
which was accordingly done; after which the 
Prince retired, and all ſhewed great ſatis faction 
with his anſwer. | mY 


On the 14th of March the Convention of . C. 
2 


the Biſhop of Zdinburgh, (wherein 


Scotland met (1); and after -publick 
formed -by 
he prayed for the ſafety and reſtoration of King 
James) the firſt thing, which they entered upon, 
was the chuſing of a Preſident. - The 
of Athol was 
party which ſtill adhered to the abdicated King . 


WI 


bY 6. "0 


(1) The Earl of Belcarras obſerves, that how to he- 
have in the Convention, puzzled not a few, but all the 
loyal Parity : Some thought they could not in ry go 
to any meeting called by the Prince of Orange ; that it was 
a breach of their oath in the Teft to fit in any meeting not 
called by regal 40 „ But others judged, ſays 
«© he, that ſince your Majeſty was not in a condition 
«© at that time to call a Convention, they might very 
„ lawfully go, ſince it was only to ſerve you, that 
they expoſed themſelves to a victorious and inſulting 
* enemy. But your Majeſty ſending over George 
ij juſt at the time when theſe reſolutions were 
forming, made all your friends reſolve to go down; 
and ſince they knew you allowed them, to endea- 
<« your to make all the intereſt they could, that Mem- 
bers might be rightly choſen. 

« The Marquiſs of Annandale was come up a little 
<< before me, to receive the rewards of his ſervice ; but 
„ he was drily received, and there were ſomany enemies 
<< about the Prince of Orange, that he began again to 
look to his old friends, and make great apologies for 
«© what was paſt in Scotland, and promiſed his aſſiſtance 
« in the Convention. There was ſo much need for 
dc help, that he was received, and all your friends 
« joined to go down to Scotland to prepare your friends 
<< in the ſeveral counties and towns for the election of 
«« commiſſioners. But it was too long before it was 
<« reſolved on, and many of the loyal gentlemen abſo- 
<< Jutely refuſed to meet on call, which gave the Prince 
« of Orange's party and fanatics great advantage. Yet 
<« notwithſtanding of theſe diſadvantages, if forces had 
<© not been ſent down, and all the aforeſaid perſons 
c admitted, without any repeal, a thing never heard 
<< of before, your intereſt had been aſſerted in the Con- 
<< vention. 

« The firſt, that came down of either parties, was 
ec the Viſcount of Dundee and _—_— When we 
© came to Edinburgh about the of February, we 
<< found that city in a great quiet, and generally well 
<< affected. The College of Juſtice, to free themſelves, 
<« after the Marquiſs of Annandale left the government, 


„ armed themſelves, and made up a battalion of very 


good men, which kept all the diſaffected in great awe. 
0 But Duke Hamilton believing they would not be for 
<< his purpoſe, got an order ſent down with Commiſſa- 
« ry M-———0 to diſband them, On our firſt coming 
<< we waited on the Duke of Gordon, who was capitu- 
« lating to render up the caſtle of Edinburgh. At our 
<« entry into the caſtle, we met all the Duke's furni- 
<« ture coming out; which gave us ſmall hopes of his 
« keeping it; but we had the good fortune to convince 
e him, that it would be ſo much for your Majeſty's 
c intereſt, and his own honour, that he promiſed to 
<< keep it out until he ſaw what the Convention would 
« do. I ſay not this in the leaſt to diſparage any thing 
« he did, for I ſaw him have very good inclinations 
« to do for your intereſt. But his never having or- 
<« ders from you, and his hearing all other forts and 
4e places given up, diſcouraged him extremely, He 
<« had likewiſe a great temptation from the Prince of 
« Orange, for he wrote to him a very obliging letter, 
cc With full aſſurance of indemnity and protection. But 
« notwithſtanding of that, and of ſeveral advices of 


« ſuch as he believed wiſhed him well, and who 
1 


— 
© haunted him conſtantly to get him to deliver up the 
«© caſtle, yet he reſolved to hold out. But the great 
, error he committed (though ſeveral others were laid 
to his that were not true,) was, after he had 
<«« reſolved it, he did not get it provided; for then the 
«© city of Edinburgh would not have denied him any 
thing; or, if they had, he could eaſily have com- 
<«< pelled them. | . 
« Some days before the Convention ſat down, the 

« Duke of Hamilton and other weſtern lords and gen- 
* tlemen, brought publickly into town ſeveral compa+ 
<«< nies of foot, and quartered them in the city; beſides 
6 great numbers, that they kept hid in cellars and 
„ houſes below the ground, which never appeared un- 
* til ſome days after the Convention was begun, tho” 
they were generally believed to be thrice as many as 
there were. This was the firſt error committed by your 
friends; for in reaſon they ought all to have left 
the Convention, and gone, and ſitten in ſome other 
„ town by themſelves, which might have done 
<« ſafely; but there was ſo great of doing well 
<< in that meeting, that it made many unwilling, not- 
«© withſtanding of their hazard, to leave it. Nor can 
I ſay, wanted there probability for this opinion ; for 
« if ſeveral had not left us after all the reiterated 
«© oaths imaginable, and others admitted into the Con- 
*< vention by abſolute force, we would have been by 
far the major part. But ſuch injuſtice was never 
heard of as was committed in their judging of eleRi- 
ons; for if any of their party had had fix voices, the 
*© other that had had an hundred, ſignified nothing. 
«« Beſides, the manner of elections was out of all rules 
*© ever before heard tell of, and a new way taken, 
« which was propoſed by the Lord Stair, that all 
proteſtants, without diſtinction, ſhould have votes 
in the election; which put it intirely in the hands 
<< of the rabble, which they managed ſome by promi- 
«© ſes, and others by a little money. Nor could even 
<< all theſe ſiniſtrous arts and tricks have compaſſed their 
ends, if your friends could have had an honeſt man 
<< to be preſident, that was not publickly obnoxious 
to the fanatics, which forced them, notwithſtanding 
Hof all that was paſſed, to pitch upon the Marquiſs of 
* Annandale not that they had confidence either in 
his parts or honeſty, but that he was the only man 
could be ſet againſt Duke FHamiltmm. Both parties 
© were extremely concerned, looking on the choice 
© of a Preſident as a deciſive ſtroke ; for by it they 
could know, whom to reckon on. Nor had they 
<< ſmall reaſon for their judgment; for the firſt day the 
Duke of Hamilton was choſen preſident, contrary 
even to their own expectation, above twenty left us, 
that had engaged to us, and voted for us, ſeeing we 
<< were the weakeſt party, and that the others would 
have both forces and ſhew of authority on their ſide. 
The next thing they voted was a committee of elec- 
tions, which they got filled with their own party, 
and ended the affair; for by that they ſaw them- 
<< ſelves ſo ſtrong, nothing could be among 
them, but put it to the vote, which they always 
carried without debate, and ſo ſcandalouſly, that 
* even Duke Hamilton, who, to give him his due, 
*« underſtood reaſon and the law of the nation at an- 
other rate than any tumultuous carriage, and ſeveral 
6© times 
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The next thing they did was to appoint a com- 
bo mittee 
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0 times endeavoured to hinder it. Nor ean I ay, if 
& his cauſe had been good, but he behaved himſelf, 
ec until it came to the chief matter, 8 
« of prudence and moderation, — * ſome 
© of their own party began to repent choice. 
«© Some few were taken up in judging of elections, 
« which would have taken much longer time, if ſe- 
«« yeral, who ſaw there was no manner of juſtice: ſo 
< much as pretended to among them, had not given 
it over and yielded, which made them grow ftrong- 
<< er every day None concerned in that affair of elec- 
<< tions behaved fo well as Mrs Com , 
after his brother the Earl of H Is death, the 
« title fell to him ; but by reaſon of the debts of the 
family, he did not take on him the title, fearing to 
«Joſe a conſiderable intereſt; that was left him, 
<« with this proviſion, that if the eſtate of f———e 
<& 3 — odd go ene 
er brother. So not pretending to be a peer, he was 
«. choſen one of the Commiſhoners for the ſhire ; but 
„hen it was brought before the Convention, he was 
« caſt, as one they expected would be none of their 
«« friends. So ſoon as the ſentence was pronounced, 
& he told the preſident, ſince they had taken away 
one way of his ſitting in that Convention he had a 
<< right to, he ſhould try another, which they could not 
s refuſe him ; and ſo went out, and took place as Ear! 
« of H. e, with the hazard of loſing the beſt 
tc part of his eſtate. 4 
„There was likewiſe another extraordinary affair 
4 of that kind. One Mr. B————e.of Tarwoedhead, 
<< that had pretended ſome before to be Lord 
<< forefler , but was ſummoned. before the council 
<«< for uſurping a title he had no right to, and diſcharg- 
«© ed under a conſiderable never more to pretend 
<< to it. But thoſe at Lenden, who had the writing 
of letters, not knowing his title, or, more likely, 
<< believing he would be of their intereſt, procured 
* him a letter from the Prince of Orange to come to 
% the Convention. So ſoon as he was challenged by 
« Sir George Mackenzie, he produced his letter, whi 
vas voted a ſufficient right to fit, Several as unjuſt- 
« ly as theſe were received; I only inſtance them, to 
<< ſhew how that Convention was conſtituted, moſt of 
„ the Commiſſioners having no right. The firſt 
thing they took into conſideration, after the houſe 
« was thus eonſtituted, was the getting the caſtle of 
« Edinburgh into their hands. That which preſſed 
<< them moſt to it, there was two pretending to have 
<< the government of it, the Earl of and the 
Earl of L n likewiſe. It being the firſt of 
any conſideration in Britain holding out, the Prince 
<< of Orange was very deſirous to have it reduced. 
© The Earl of L n and T- e were ſent up 
<< to capitulate with Duke Gordon, who promiſed them 
«© he would comply with their deſire, and give it up 
<< the next day at ten a clock, 80 ſoon as the Viſ- 
count of Dundee and I heard them give this anſwer 
<< to the Convention, we were mightily alarmed, and 
<< ſent up one immediately to remember his Grace of 
*© his engagement to us, and to lay before him the ruin 


of your affairs, if once they got the caſtle into their 


hands. As irreſolution was the cauſe of his promiſe 
to them, ſo what arguments were uſed to him on 
the other ſide meeting with his deſire to ſerve you, 
© brought him about again. His greateſt obſtacle 
„then was, how to come fairly off. The Earl of 
90 e with his flattering inſinuating way had 
got him to go too great a length. For that, it was 
*© adviſed, that next day, when they came to demand 
« the caſtle, he ſhould tell, he would willingly give it 
up, but he could not ſee how he could be ſafe himſelf 
from the rabble of the town, and thoſe that were 
© brought into it. But to free them from all fear that 
that he ſhould give the Convention any diſturbance, 
„de ſhould offer bail for twenty thouſand pounds to 
* live peaceably in it. But though he was very well 


© ſatished with this advice, yet that night he grew 
© again irreſolute, and ſent to tell us, that except we 
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<< ame to him immediately, he would not keep his 
4 word. This: was impoſſible to do, for they having 
<<. placed the town- companies of Edinburgh upon the 
60 caſtle-hill, ſuffered none' they ſuſpected to go up; 
<<. yet one ventured to him, to know what he had to 
< ſay to us. He ſent us word, that notwithſtanding 
<« of all that was paſt, he would deliver it up, except 
<< -we both it under our hands, that it was of abſo- 
60 Jute mess Ber Ger your alfairs not to yield-it up}; which 
tc ve both did that night ; and the next morning the 
<« Viſcount of Dundee got into the caſtle, and confir- 
© med him abſolutely in his. reſolution of keeping it 
<< outs n 
<« your friends of leaving Edinburgh, and ſetting up at 
<« Sterling. So next day, when they expected to have 
<« the at the hour appointed, he refuſed again, 
<< and hoſtilities went on. 9 | 

<< Being thus left by 2 of thoſe we truſted, and 
e deſpairing of doing any thing in that Convention, 
* — .s ye reſolved in our general meeting, that 
ve quit it, and call a Convention at Sterling; 
«© which your Majeſty had given power to the Arch- 
<< biſhop of St. Andrews, the Viſcount, of Dundee, 
and myſelf, to do by a letter you ſent us from Jre- 
% land by one Mr. B——n:. But before we could 
determine that, it was abſolutely. neceſſary to be ſe- 
© cure of the Earl of M-——r and Marquiſs of An- 
© nandale, the one having command of Sterling caſtle, 
and the other, that he might bring us Highlanders 
© to be a guard to the town, The Earl of Mm————r 
© had all along appeared one of the firmeſt, in your in- 
<< tereſt from the time he came to Londen; for he 
gave us all the aſſurances imaginable, that he would 
« do accotding as the major part thought fit. The 
„ Marquiſs of Annandale aſſo conſented to leave £din- 
% burgh, and go ſtrait to Sterling z but he never con- 
o tinued fix hours in one reſolution, which broke all 
„ our deſign ; for his waveting made our departure be 
put off, ſtill expecting he would be brought about to 
do it. At laſt a poſitive hour was condeſcended on, 
c and ſeveral made themſelves ready, whom we 
hardly expected. After it was reſolved to be gone, 
it was ht fit by all your friends, that one 
„ ſhould be ſent to let you know the reaſon of our 
leaving the Convention, and receive your commands, 
<< which the Laird of Cullin undertook. 

Before we were to go off, juſt as the Convention 
«« was ſetting down, there came one to the Viſcount 
Hof Dundee, telling him, that there were fix or ſeven 
«© men in a houſe intended to murther him and Sir 
« George Mackenzze ; and that if he would get a war- 
rant, he might inſtantly carry them to the houſe 
„ where they were. So ſoon as the Convention met, 
he told this to the Duke of Hamilton, who propoſed 
<< it to the Convention; but they abſolutely refuſed to 
© meddle in it, but went to other affairs. This made 
the Viſcount of Dundee preſs yet the more to be 
gone than before, ſo evident a piece of juſtice being 
e refuſed him, though he offered to prove it at the 
© Bar. Neither was there any of your friends, who 
e could think themſelves longer ſafe ; which certain! 
<< the other party was extremely glad to ſee, for 
* deſired was to have the houſe alone. It is not 
to be doubted but they made ſeveral ſuch things to 
5 paſs purpoſely to frighten us; but it was hard 
<< truſting men, who had the power in their hands, 
that they would ſtop to put in execution what ſo 
„many of them have profeſſed, and at leaſt not con- 
* demned by the moſt moderate of the , when 
their intereſt or revenge was concerned. But after 
<< all of us were fully determined to make the beſt of 
© our the next morning to Sterling, the Marquiſs 
© of Annandale's heart failed. So ſome, who went 
down to him, thinking to get him to go row 2 
© he defired we might go to the place we ordina T 
* met in, and ſtay yet another day, which we 
„ conſented to; and that we might the better cover 
<* our deſign of going away, we reſolved to go for 
e that * to the Convention. Juſt as we were — 
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© moſt diſperſed and gone to the houſe; the V 
&© of Dundee came in, who knew nothing 
© Marquiſs of Annandalr's delay, nor of your 


friends 
© reſolution to ſtay a little l for him, but expect- 
ed all were juſt a going. was mightily ſurpriſed 


«<< at their reſolution, and told me,  hotwithftanding 
<< of that, he would go before; and if any got out of 
< town, he would wait for them. It was very evi- 
<< dent bis going away would give the alarm, which 
© made me extremely earneſt, that he might ſtay 
one day longer; but he had before made an appoint- 
% ment with ſome to go with him, ſo he went ſtrait 


« away with about fifty horſe. As he was riding near 


te the caſtle of Edinburgh, the Duke of Gordon made 
« a ſign to ſpeak with him at the i fide of the caſ- 
« tle, where, though it be extremely ſeep, yet he 
<« told the Duke all that was reſolved upon, and-beg- 
© ped he might hold out the caſtle till your friends 
might get him relieved, which he poſitively pro- 
« mifed to do. Whilſt „ if „ ſome 
<< of thoſe, who were ſet to le the „per- 
< ceived them, and came running into the Conventi- 
on, and told them, that there was a great number 
<< of horſe — — and that the Viſcount 
4 of Dundec was talking with Duke Gerd, which 
* a7 looked on as a horrid crime, after they had 
& outla 
c it was a general deſign them; and that 
«<< which augmented their fright the more, was, that 
6 ſeveral meſſengers brought word aſter each other, 
* that they were ſtill increaſing. At laſt the Duke 
« of Hamilton in a mighty fury told the Convention, 
< that now it was time to look to their own ſafety, 
< fince the Papiſts and enemies to the oye 
% yernment were ſo bold as to gather t 5 
ic he doubted not but there were ſeveral there among 
tc them who were on the deſign. Therefore it was 
©< his opinion, that the door 1d be immediately 
<< bo and the keys laid on the table: That ſome 
<< of their number ſhould be ſent out to beat the drums, 
< to gather together all thoſe well affected to religion 
<< and liberty. That he had 3 ſome foot from 
< the N country, fearing the deſigns of their ene- 
<< mies, to defend them. hat he ſaid was approv- 
ed of by all their party: ſeveral of them alſo bragged 
<< of the numbers they had brought, and called them 
<« thrice as many as they were. The Earl of L——: 
„ was pitched upon to go out and gather them to- 
66 er ; which when he had done, there was never 
Fecal a parcel ſeen; nor is it to be doubted, 
© if your friends had known their own ſtrength, and 
<< not believed your enemies to be far ſtronger than 
« they really were, they might, with all the eaſe 
<«< imaginable, that day have efteCtually vindicated your 
right and defeated your enemies. ade 
Such of your friends as were locked within the 
© houſe, and guarded likewiſe without, looked on 
<< themſelves as undone ; and the thing, that ſaved 
© them, was, that they could come to no reſolution 
« among themſelves. But I cannot ſay much of their 
c intentions, having it from ſome, that changed par- 
<< ties ſo often, that I can affert nothing on their cre- 
« dit, The fear being a little over, and that they 
© ſaw they had moſt of your friends in their power, and 
ec that there was no tumult in town, nor that the 
« Viſcount of Dundee grew any ſtronger, but was 
„ marching away; ſo they ordered Major B 
<« to gather all he could together, and follow him, 
<< which he did, but never come within fight of him. 
After that they had ſecured the town, and thought 
4c themſelves out of hazard, Duke Hamilton diſmiſſed 
ce the Convention, to the great ſatisfaction of all your 
& friends, little expecting they would come off ſo eaſi- 
cc ly, and all this noiſe ended in nothing. But with 
<« that alſo ended all hopes of ſetting up another Con- 
« vention at Sterling, for the Marquiſs of Annandale 
« gave it quite over, Earl of - made a feint to 
get out of the town, but went by the only poſt, 
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wed him. Their fears alſo increaſed, bElieving 
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<< burgh without leave of 
„ two giving it over, ev „ that was apprehen-' 
bo bre, ſhifeed for n Edinburgh; 
„ nent day there was a mi change; for ſeveral,” 
either 4 of fear or — left us. Thoſe of 
„note were the Earl of M———r'and Annandale 
„ho changed thoroughly, and went along with 
T7 ropoſed. — alſo 
did the like ; ſo that 
Aby ſuch of their friends, as left the houſe, which 
<< did hkewiſe ſome of the Biſhops, they got their 
meeting almoſt unanimous. | | 
The night thereafter ſearched the town for 
<< ſome officers they ſuſpected, yet found none, but 
„one, that had a mind to be taken, Lieutenant Gen- 
< eral D i. When he went to England with 
che army, he certainly knew nothing — > 
rſed long 


«« ſign among them; but he had not conve 

„ with the d Commn— X-, and ſome 
others, but he grew one of the hotteſt of the par- 
ty, inſomuch that he propoſed to my Lord to be- 
tray and carry in his regiment, as I was informed 
by the Viſcount a while after. Before he made the 
<< propoſition, he told him, he had an affair of great 
«*« conſequence to them both to tell, if he would give 
„him his oath never to reveal it; which when he 
«© had done, though he abhorred the motion, yet he 
thought himſelf obliged in honour to conceal it. 80 
<< ſoon as he had cleared himſelf to Duke Hamilton of 


« any deſign he had againft them, he was diſmiſſed; 


< This he could eaſily do; for none in all the Revo- 
s lution acted a blacker part, for he not ſent in 
« a Battallion of the Scots but was in all the 
«© defigns of betraying, above all laid down his 
« employment to the greater credit with your 
„ friends, and at ſame time was engaged to the 
Prince of Orange, to let him know what paſſed and 
«© was deſigned by his enemies. , 
80 now free of moſt of thoſe that obſtructed 
them, ſome having quitted the Houſe, and others 
joined with them, they fell heartily ts work with 
„the affair, upon which they had met; but fearing, 
* left the Prince of Orange ſhould think they went 
„ ſlowly on, they ſent up the Lord N s, with a 
letter containing the reaſons of their delay; which 
were, that now they were free from thoſe, that had 
*© oppoſed the ſettling the nation, and doubted not but 
to come ſhortly to concluſion to his ſatisfaction. 
* Next they choſe a committee for ſettling the go- 
vernment, and another for conſidering the preſent 
<< ſtate of the nation. What was done or failed in 
either, I cannot give a full account; having firſt 
<< left the Houſe; ſo can ſay little but from other 
hands. And both parties being concerned, the one 
<< againſt the other at that time, a conſiderable allow- 
** ance muſt be given to both their reports, if one de- 
<« fire to know the truth impartially. But ſtill there 
remained ſome of your friends, that gave them ſome 
trouble, particularly Sir George chenzie, the 
*« Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, and Mr. O———e, who 
«© behaved themſelves extremely well, when the chief 
affair came in of ſettling the government. But 
<< reaſon fignified little to men, that were reſolved to 
go through with what they had begun; nor could it 
have ſignified much upon another account: for 
among them all, generallyſpeaking, there was never 
© ſeen ſuch a ſett of men gathered together ; for they 
had few, ſave Sir James Montgomery, and John 
«© Dalrymple, that could make the leaſt reply, but 
« only put it to the vote, which they were fare to 
« =y among themſelves. Likewiſe there were ſome 
<< diviſions: ſome would have the crown declared im- 
<< mediately vacant, as was done in England, and the 
<* Prince of Orange proclaimed. Others, who were 
*© cautious, and would willingly have ſeen a little better 
about them before they made ſo bold a ftep, pro- 
| e poſed 


likewiſe granted. On 
were again ſent to re- 
e caſtle upon the terms 
agreed to by the Con- 
ſtanding to that, he de- 
more, both to conſider of 
to receive an anſwer to the ſals he 
Printe of Orange; and after ſe- 
had paſt on both ſides, he at 
that he would not ſurrender the 
this, the Convention ſent the he- 
ralds at arms, to him immediately to de- 
liver up that fortreſs'; which he perſiſting to re- 
fuſe, heralds went to the Market-croſs, and 
ſolemnly proclaimed him a traitor and rebel. 
be The 16th, one Crane, © an Engliſhman, who 
King was ſaid to be a ſervant to King James's Queen, 
delivered à letter from that Prince to the Con- 
| = vention; and at the ſame time the Preſident ac- 
her quainted the aſſembly,” that the Lord Levin was 
7 artived 6 with another letter from King 
b, Milllam. This occaſioned a debate, which of 
rf. the two letters ſhould be read firſt; but it being 
repreſented, that they were convened by the 
King of England, and that King James's letter 
might enjoin the diſſolution of their aſſembly, 
the majority carried it for King Milliam, whoſe 
letter was read with great applauſe in manner 
following : 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


44 WI are yery ſenſible of the kindneſs and 
<< concern, which your nation has evinced 
towards us, and our undertaking for the pre- 
« ſervation of your Religion and Liberty, which 
„ were in ſuch imminent danger. Neither can 
<< we in the leaſt doubt of your confidence in us, 
after having ſeen how far ſo many of your 
« Nobility and Gentry have owned our Declara- 
tion, countenancing and concurring with us 
in our endeavours, and deſiring us, that we 
will take upon us the adminiſtration of affairs 


bs 
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„. Gil und mies) und to call u theeting of the” 1669. 
„ „ee, e e Nager, 
unc the antient laws and nberties of your 


kingdom, whichzeeordingly we have done. 
Now it lies in you to enter into ſuch con- 


is </\{altations, us are moſt probable to ſettle you 


«or: fure and laſting foundations ; which we 
hope you will! ſet about with all convenient 
—5 with regard to the publick good, and 
t eral intereſt and inclinations of the 
people; that, after ſo muck trouble and great 
ſuffering , they” may live happily an in 
peace; and that you may lay alide all animo- 
ties and factious, that may hinder ſo good a 
ren fort ahn | 
„We are glad to find To many of the Nobi- 
lity and Gentry; When here in London, were 
ſo much inclined” to an union of both king- 
dots; and that they did look upon it as one 
of the beſt means for procuring the happineſs 
of both nations, and ſettling” of a laſting 
«. peace among them; which nn 
«* ous to both, they living in the ſame iſland, 
« having the ſame language, and the ſame com- 
% mon intereſt of religion and liberty; eſpeci- 
« ally at this juncture, when the enemies of 
« both are ſo reſtleſs, endeavouring to make 
&« and increaſe jealouſies and diviſions, which 
« they will be ready to improve to their own 
« advantage and the ruin of Britain. We bein 
4 of the ſame opinion as to the uſefulneſs of this 
« union, and having nothing ſo much before 
« our eyes as the glory of God eſtabliſhing the 
« reformed religion, and the power and happi- 
« neſs — theſe nations, 5 reſolyed to * our 
« utmoſt endeavour in adyancing ing, 
4 that may conduce to the effectuating the thine 
« So we bid you heartily farewel.” 

From our court at Hampton-Court, the 7th 

day of March 1688. 


After the reading of this letter, a committee 
was named to draw up an anſwer to it in the 
moſt thankful and dutiful manner; and then, Her- # 
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before they would admit of the letter from King claratien 


James to be opened, an act paſſed by the almoſ - M 
unanimous conſent of the Houſe, aſſerting and — a9 
maintaining the lawfulneſs of the convention, 4% read. 
notwithſtanding any thing, that might be al- 
ledged in the ſaid letter to the contrary ; and de- 
claring, that they would not diffolve, but con- 
tinue ſitting, until the government, religion, 
laws, liberties, and properties were ſettled and 

. eſta- 


* 


<< poſed an union with England, and took all the pains 
*< imaginable to engage your friends into it, and ſo 
bring them back to the Houſe, alledging there 
would be nothing ſo much for your intereſt as the 
gaining of time; and if that this propoſal did not 
go on, the government would be preſently ſettled ; 
but if it were once ſet on foot, and you friends a/- 
il it, ſeveral months would be ſpent before any ſuch 
«< treaty could be ended. 

*© The chief of theſe, who managed the affair, 
«© were the Viſcount of Tarbat, and the Lord ;. 
** Your friends ſoon perceived, that only de- 
** ſigned to do this as effectually for the Prince of 
Orange by an union; for all, that were for this, 
** have conſented to the Prince of Orange's being 
** King, and to all that was done in England. Thus 
to free themſelves of the odium of ſuch a deed, your 
** Majeſty's buſineſs ſucceeded and ended. Then 
they wanted not apprehenſions ; fer your affairs in 


n. 


& Treland were vaſtly magnified both by your friends 
and by your enemies. This proſpect took extreme- 
& ly with thoſe, that had a mind to trim, or were not 
in hopes of employments. But there were two dif- 
ferent intereſts in the Houſe againſt it; for Duke 
Hamilton, and all he had influence upon, who ex- 
<< pected the great employments for himſelf and chil- 
«© dren, as the reward of his ſervice ; then the bigot- 
«© ted Fanaticks, who feared that ſuch an union, where 
the Church of England was the ſtrongeſt party, 
might be of ill conſequence to their Kirk, which 
they deſigned not only to eſtabliſh upon the old foot, 
© but, according as they did before, endeavour the 
« reformation of their brethren in England. The 
two parties were by far ſtronger than the Trimmers, 
& eſpecially ſince your friends would not meddle ; ſo 
that they never ventured to propoſe it publickly,” 
Account of the affairs of Scotland, p. 56, &c- 


3 (1) He 


bs 
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1090: read, containing, That having been informed, 
that the Peersand Repreſentatives of Shires and 

« Boroughs of this his ancient kingdom, were 

eto meet together at Edinburpb, by the Aurped 

s autbority of the Prince of Orange, he thought 

ft to let chem know, that as he had at all 
times relied upon the faithfulneſs and affection 

« of them, his antient people, ſo much, that in 

< . his greateſt misfortunes heretofore he had re- 

<« courſe to their aſſiſtance, and that with good 

<«- ſucceſs to his affairs; ſo now again he required 

<« of them to ſupport his intereſt, and expecting 

« from them what became loyal ſubjects, gene- 

© Tous and honeſt men, that they would neither 

<« ſuffer themſelves to be cajoled and frightened 

into any action miſbecoming true-hearted 

« Scotsmen z and that to maintain the honour of 

<« the nation, they would contemn the baſe ex- 

« ample of diſloyal men, and eternize their 

4 names by a loyalty ſuitable to the many pro- 

« feſſions they had made to him. That in 

<« doing of this they would chuſe the ſateſt part, 

te ſince thereby they would avoid the danger 

they muſt needs undergo, the infamy and 

« diſgrace they muſt bring upon themſelves in 

& this world, and the condemnation due to the 

t rebellious in the next. And that they would 

„ likewiſe have the opportunity to ſecure to 

<« themſelves, and their poſterity, tbe gracious 

% promiſes be had. ſo often made of ſecuring their 

„ religion, laws, properties, liberties, and rights; 

„ which he was ſtill reſolved to perform, as ſoon 

<«< as it was poſſible for him to meet them 

'fafely in a Parliament in that his antient king- 
& dom. In the mean time he exhorts them, not 
to fear to declare for him the [awful Sovereign, 
« who would not fail, on his part, to give 
<«< them ſuch ſpeedy and powerful aſſiſtance, as 
cc ſhould not only enable them to defend them- 
<« ſelves from any foreign attempt, but put them 


8 


in a condition to aſſert their rights againſt 


& his and their enemies, who had depreſſed the 
fame by the blackeſt of uſurpations, the moſt 
4 unjuſt as well as moſt unnatural of attempts; 
© which though Almighty God might for a 
* time permit, and let the wicked proſper, yet 
the end muſt bring confuſion upon ſuch work- 
ers of iniquity. He farther let them know, 
that he would pardon. all ſuch, as ſhould re- 
turn to their duty before the laſt day of that 
% month [ March] incluſive ; and that he would 
& v with the rigour of his laws, all ſuch, as 

ould ſtand out in rebellion againſt him or his 
< authority. So not doubting, that they would 
declare for him, and ſuppreſs whatever might 
„ oppole his intereſt ; and that they would ſend 
« ſome of their number with an account of their 
« diligence and the poſture of his affairs there, 
he bid them heartily farewel.“ 


But with- This menacing letter, which was dated from 
out any ef- 
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ni board the Be; acl ood is 160 
the more ungrateful by being \counterfigned'by © Bf 


the kingdom in a poſture-of defence!; for which gn 
prrpols ordered a proclamation t bp ? 


the Earl of iaſort, a perſon odidu co Ache 
Preſbyterians: of Scortand;i-who made up- the 
major part of the Convention ; ſo tnt; . ituad 
of ſerving the intereſt of King James, it rather 
provoked that afſembly to be the: more futſafli- 
mous and forward in ſettling the govt u 
ter the example of Exgland. The tielthnger, 
who brought the letter, was firſt ſechreu Ant 
then, not being thought worth detaining, diſ- 
miſſed with a paſs inſtead af an anſwer. : 

The nent care of the Convention was topf 


iſhed, requiring all perſons from the age of 
ſixteen to ſixty to be in a readineſi to tk Ams. 
They likewiſe changed | a great many cuffcets O. 
the militia | all over the kingdom; appointed 
Sir Patrick Hume, who carne over "with King 


William from Holland, to command ce militia 


of horſe of his county, notwithſtanding is at- 
tainder for the buſineſs of the Earl of g was 
not yet taken off ; and ordered eight hundred 
men to be levied under the command of the Karl 


of Levin, who came alſo over with his Ma 
and AI raiſed —— in a few 
and appoi to guard the city of Edinburgh.” 

On the 19th of March they paſſed an act, ap- 
proving. the addreſs of the Scots Nobility and 
Gentry in London; by which they | thankfully 
acknowledged the great benefit done to their" nation 
by the Prince of Orange, in delivering them” from 
the eminent encroachments on their laws and fun- 
damental conſtitution, and from'the near dangers, 
which threatned an overturning of the Proteſtant 
Religion 3 and alſo defired hit Highneſs to" accept 
the adminiſtration of the government of that king- 
dom. The fame day, upon reading of fome'let- 
ters from ſeveral Lords and Gentlemen in Ire- 
land, deſiring aſſiſtance of the Convention, they 


ordered two thouſand muſkets and twenty barrels 


of powder to be immediately ſent them; that a 
further proviſion of arms and ammunition ſhould 
be bought up for them in Holland; and that 
two ſmall frigates ſhould cruize between Scotland 
and Ireland, for mutual intelligence betwixt both 
kingdoms. * 


Whilſt the Convention was thus providing for Dunde 
their own ſecurity, and the relief of their Prote- i 
ſtant brethren in Ireland, the Lord Viſcount _ . 


Dundee held a private conference with the Duke 
of Gordon at the poſtern- gate of the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh, at which they concerted meaſures to diſ- 
turb the publick tranquillity. The Convention 
being informed of this violation of their orders, 
by which they had forbid all manner of correſ- 
pondence with the Duke, ordered Dundee to ap- 
pear before them ; but he retired with thirty or 
forty horſe to Linlithgow (1). Upon this a party 
of horſe was ſent after him ; and the Conven- 
tion apprehending, that he might ſurprize __- 

e 


(1) He had been ſome time before at London, and had 
fixed a correſpondence both with England and France, 
though he had employed Dr. Burnet to carry meſſages 
from him to King William, to know what ſecurity he 
might expect, if he ſhould go and live in Scotland with- 
out owning his government. The King's anſwer was, 
that if he would live peaceably, and at home, he 
ſhould be protected ; to which he replied; that unleſs 
he were forced to it, he would live quietly. But he 
returned to Scotland with other reſglutions ; and all the 


party determined to ſubmit to his command ; and up- 
on his retiring from Edinburgh, he went up 

down the Highlands, and ſent his agents about to bring 
together what force they could collect. Burnet II. 22. 
The Earl of Belcarras tells us that a few days after the 
Convention were certain, that the Viſcount of Dun- 
dee had gone by Sterling to his own houſe, they ſent an 
herald and a trumpet to command him and my Lord 
L 2 to return, under pain of being denounced re- 
bels to the State. My Lord L—n obeyed, and was 
imme; 
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Kenne; 


Ibid. 
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caſtle of $terliag, they immediately diſpatched 

* away the Governor thereof, the Earl of Adar, 
to ſecure that im t fortreſs. And the 
Houſe finding, that the Attorney-General. Mac- 
kenzie, five Bi the Earls of Hume, Dum- 
erling, % Birley, and Callender, the 
Viſcounts Dundee, Stourmont, and ſeveral other 
diſaffected members, to the number of fifty, did 
abſent themſelves, ſent their maces to require 
their attendance; and it was propoſed, that ſuch 
as had refuſed to ſign the act, aſſerting the law- 
fulneſs of their aſſembly, ſnould be expelled the 
Houſe. But theſe * few in number, that 
motion was not o rn eg . 
On the —— the Duke of Gordon, in 
order to cover his real deſign, having beat a par- 
ley, and deſired to capitulate, ſome perſons were 
appointed to treat with him. But it appeared at 
„that he only intended to amuſe the Con- 
vention, and did not deſign to quit the poſſeſſion 
of the caſtle, till he ſnould be forced to it. For 


on the 22d of March he acquainted the Ma- 


giſtrates of Edinburgh, that he had received ad- 
vices from Ireland of King James's being landed 
there; and that to expreſs his joy upon the occa- 
ſion, he ſhould be obliged to fire all his cannon ; 
but bid them not be alarmed at it, ſince he de- 
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no hurt to the city, The Convention 


being informed of this meſſage, ordered the 


caſtle to be blocked up; and upon the 23d, an 
act was. paſſed and. proclaimed for ſecuring all 
ſaſpected perſons. The ſame day the anſwer of 
the Convention to King William's letter was read 
and figned in 4 meeting of the whole Houſe, 
very ſew excepted, and ordered to be ſent away 
immediately by the Lord, Roſs, who took polt, 
and preſented it to his Majeſty, importing: 


69 
1689. 


That as religion,.. liberty, and laws, ate ur- # 


te the 
« ſenſe 


« from. the kingdom to his Majeſty, whom in 
« all ſincerity and titude they acknowledged 
& to be, under God, their great and ſeaſonable 
« deliverer; and they heartily congratulated, 
« that as God had honoured his Majeſty to be 
« an eminent inſtrument for the preſervation of 
« his truth, ſo he had rewarded his undertaking 
« vwith ſucceſs, in the conſiderable progreſs, 
« which he had made in delivering them, and 
in preſerving to them the Proteſtant religion. 
« That they returned their moſt dutiful thanks 
« to. his Majeſty for his accepting the admini- 

tc ſtration 
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immediately diſmiſſed, being then no member of the 
houſe, and they having nothing to lay to his charge. The 
Viſcount of Dundee wrote a letter, excuſing his not o- 
beying their order, wherein he gave the reaſons, for 
which he left the Convention, which were, that he 
<« could ſtay no longer in that place, after that he had 
< told in full Convention of ſo many of his enemies, 
© who deſigned to murder him, yet could have no 
<« juſtice. ' He told alſo, he could not think that 
Convention any more free, wherein there were ſo 
many brought in from the fern countries to 
< overawe its members, nor where they were guarded 
<< with foreign troops; (for juſt at this time Mackay 
<< was come down from England with four Dutch 
<< regiments;) but if they would do him juſtice, and 
<< give him aſſurance of liberty, he promiſed to return 
„immediately. I have given this account the more 
<« full, becauſe it was inſinuated, after my Lord Dun- 
© dee went to the Highlands, that ſeveral of your 
& friends broke their engagements to him, and did not 
<< go along, but were fo far from being in any ſuch 
<< engagements,. that they would have diſobeyed you, if 
„they had gone; for your poſitive commands were 
<< ſent with George H „, that if we ſaw there 


 _ ©© could be nothing done in the Convention, then we 


5 ſhould quit it, and keep as quiet as we could till 
<« farther orders, and until you-could ſend us aſſiſtance 
<< from Jreland; but the deſign of going to Sterling 
made the one go for the other; ſo that was ruined 
<< by the faint heartedneſs of the Marquiſs of Annandale 
and ſome others. All that knew your commands, 
endeavoured to retire home and fave themſelves ; 
<< nor did ever the Viſcount of Dundee reſolve to med- 
dle, until he had your orders, except he had been 
obliged to ſave himſelf from a party, that came to 
© apprehend him. Notwithſtanding of the difficulties 
<< your friends had met with, ſome of them did not 
give over hopes of breaking the deſign of the Con- 
vention, and get another to meet in ſome ſafe place. 
That which raiſed this, was the coming down of 


noiſe of the invaſion, had appeared ſincerely in your 
<* intereſt 3' and I muſt do him the juſtice to ſay, I 
never ſaw any man more concerned than he was 
for the ſteps his ſon made in England, after your 
Majeſty was gone. He joined in all the meetings 
ve had for your ſervice, and employed what inter- 
6 eſt he — to get Commiſſioners for the ſhires he 
was concerned in chooſing, as we wiſhed; nor 
could any thing be complained of him, but his tos 
No. 5. Vor. III. a 


cc 


„ France to deal with on the other ſide. 


the Duke of Queensberry. The Duke, upon the 


« long ſtay at Londen ;-for if all your friends had ap- 
„ pearcd, as they promiſed, the firſt day of the Con- 


eſt concerns. of mankind; ſo the deep King Wil- 
the extreme hazard, theſe had been lam el. 


« expoſed, to, muſt produce ſuitable returns Ibid, 


< vention, they had been by far the ſtrongeſt, and if 


«« Scotland had then declared. for you, When you was 
© almoſt maſter of Ireland, the Prince of Orange had 
<< paffed his time ill in England, conſidering he had 
'T his made 
us extremely concerned; ſince that we could do no 
© more in that Convention, either to get another to 
coounter- act them, or to get them forced from E- 
% dinburgb, which would have made a great delay be- 
<< fore the time they could have another Convention 
<< eſtabliſhed, and which they intended to fet up at 
«© Glaſgow, if they had been forced from Edinburgh. 
The only thing could be thought of by all your 
<< friends to get this done, was to erigage the Duke of 
© Gordon to fire upon the town, which certainly 
„ would have broke up the Convention; for they al- 
* ways ſuſpected ſome deſign of forcing them from E- 
* dinburgh. In this reſolution no man ſeemed ſo for- 
«© ward as the Marquiſs of Annandale, for it was of 
«© great concern to have him ſo; for after the Earl of 
« AM----r had intirely quitted us, and by that they had 
<< got Stirling in their hands, there was no man in the 
* nation (conſidering how well affected his Highlands 
«© were) could be ſo uſeful, if your friends had retired 
*© northwards, as was intended, till they had received 
your orders from Ireland. And that, which made 
“us depend on him (for all the eſcapes he made) was 
<< the great influence the Earl of D e had with 
« him; and he applied all his endeavours to keep him 
to his duty, and ated in all your concerns with 
as much zeal and affection, till he was made priſo- 
ner, as any ever ſerved you. 

The Counteſs of E-, who had kept intelli- 
«© gence with Duke Gordon from the time the caſtle 
„ was blocked up, undertook to let him know our 
advice; which accordingly ſhe did; but he abſo- 
s lutely refuſed to do any thing but defend himſelf un- 
til he had your Majeſty's orders. So our whole 
deſigns were broke; for ſince there was no way 
found out to make them leave Edinburgh, all of us 
<< ſeeing that there was no more to be expected, either 
from the Convention, or from thoſe, that .pretend- 
ed to be our friends, left the town, and retired 
„ home, ſuch as the Earl of H e, Viſcount of 
« $----?, Viſcount of O----d, Lord $----r, Earl of 
<< $----+, Earl of P----e, Mr. Henry Maul his bro- 
<< ther, the Sheriff of B----e, and ſeveral others. Acc. 
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« ftration of publick affairs, and convening the 
« Eſtates of that kingdom. That they ſhould 
« with all convenient diligence take his graczous 
jetter into their conſideration ; hoping ſhortly, 
re by the blefling of God, to fall upon ſuch re- 
u ſolutions, as might be acceptable to his Ma- 
x jeſty; ſecure the Proteſtant religion, and eſta- 
y Fi the government, laws, and liberties of 
« that kingdom upon ſolid foundations, moſt 
« eable to the general good and inclinations 
« of the people. That as to the propoſal of 
« the Union, they doubred not but his Majeſty 
« would fo diſpoſe that matter, that there might 
« be an equal readineſs in the kingdom of Eng- 
« land to accompliſh it, as one of the beſt 
« means for ſecuring the happineſs of theſe na- 
« tions, and ſettling a _— peace. That'they 
„ had hitherto and ftill thonld endeavour to 
« avoid animoſities or prejudice, which might 
« diſturb their councils : That as they defigned 
« the publick good, ſo it might be done with 
« the general concurtence and approbation of the 
« nation, And that in the mean time, they 
« defired the continuance of his Majeſty's care 
« and protection towards them in all their con- 
« cerns, whereof the kind. expreſſions in his 
« pracious letter had given them full affurance.” 


The forces, which King William had ſent into 
Scotland under Major-General Mackay, and which 
conſiſted of four regiments of foot and one of 
. dragoons, being arrived there, the Convention 
ordered them to be quartered in Leith and the 
ſuburbs of Edinburgh ; and gave a commiſſion 
to that General to be commander in chief of 
- ſuch militia, or other forces, as ſhould be raiſed 
for the ſafety of that kingdom in the preſent 
juncture. And at the ſame time the Lord Le- 
ving ton and Viſcount Dundee, with deſign to 
amuſe the Convention, wrote letters to the 
Duke of Hamilton, their Preſident, giving an 
account of their withdrawing from Edinburgh. 

On the 26th of March a committee was 
named for ſettling the government, which was 
compoſed of eight Lords, eight Knights, and 
eight Burgeſſes, and out of which the Biſhops 


ol. 


or at leaſt 


PV n 


were left, as having diſguſted rd qr ne of 16%; 
the State, by their former compliance with King I 
James's arbitrary government, by their prayers | 
at the beginning of the ſeffion, and other paſſa- 
ges in their behaviour, that diſcovered their dif- 
affection to King liam, and the ſettlement 
then about to be made. This committee, after 
five or ſix days fitting, followed the 

of the Engliſh Convention, in declaring the 
throne vacant (t); and to ſupport this aſſertion, - 
had recourſe to King James's violations of the 
fundamental laws and conſtitutions, and appoint- 
ed a ſub-cormthitees to draw up an account of 


the particular inſtances of thoſe violations. Up- , 
rries were formed; one com- tit firs 


on this, three — 

ed of all the Biſhops and ſome of the Nobi- © 
ity, who affirmed the ings to be con- 
trary to their laws and oaths. Others thought, 
that their oaths were only to the King, as hay- 
ing the executive power to ſupport him in that; 
but that if he ſet himſelf to invade and aſſume 
the legiſlature, he renounced his former autho- 


rity, by fubverting that, u which it was 
founded; for which reaſon were for a de- 
 claratory judgment. The third party was of thoſe, 


who agreed with the former in their concluſion, 
but not in coming to ſo ſpeedy a determination. 
They were of opinion, that it was the intereſt 
of Scotland to be brought under the laws of E- 
— Lorna } be hw to the Parliament of 

; t this was the pereſt time 
for doing that to the beſt — ſince 


land would be obliged, by the preſent 2 


affairs, to receive them upon good terms. They 
were therefore willing to proceed againſt King 
James; but they thought it not reaſonable to 
make too much haſt in a new ſettlement, and 
were for maintaining the government in an In- 

um, till the union ſhould be perſected, 
t in a probable way. This wis 
ſpecious, and many went into it; and ſince it 
tended to the putting a ſtop to a full ſettlement, 
all, who favoured King James, joined in it, be- 
cauſe by this more time was gained. To this 


project it was objected, that the union of the 
two kingdoms muſt be a work of time, fince 


many 


8 
2 * 


— 


(1) The Earl of Belcarras obſerves, that a few days 
after many of King Fames's friends had left the Con- 
vention the committee prepared all that was intend- 
% ed in the Convention, but found great difficulties 
« how to declare the Throne vacant. Some were for 
« abdication, as had been done in England, but that 
© could not paſs among the moſt violent of them, for 
© jt could not be imagined, that your Majeſty had 
c left Scotland. Others were for making uſe of an 
cc old obſolete word forefaulting, uſed for a bird's for- 
« faking her neſt. But Sir Jahn Dalrymple ended the 
debate by ſuch reaſons againſt both, that they —_— 
« to his new propoſal, which was that your Majeſ- 
<< ty, by committing fuch acts as he named, forefault- 
„ ed your right to the crown; making this childiſh 
« diftintion, that they intended not to forefault you 
<« as a traitor, but only declare you forefaulted ; which 
cc would make the affair clear, and take off any pre- 
cc tenſions the Prince of Males might afterwards have. 
This immediately was taken and voted the next day 
by all preſent, except five, the Archbiſhop of Gla/- 
« gow, Sir George Mackenzie, Lord B---e, Mr. O---e 
& and one B- h. All the reft, which did intend to 
« go along, had left the houſe. 

ee After the Throne was declared vacant, Duke 
«© Hamilton propoſed filling it again, (although as Pre- 
« fident he was not obliged to vote,) and that the 
4 humble offer thereof ſhould be made to the Prince 


3 


« and Princeſs of Orange. This was done more un- 


© animouſly than the other; for the Duke of uren 


« berry and Marquiſs of Annandale, who had been 
© abſent from the firſt vote, came and aſſented to the 
« ſecond, and told the houſe, that they were not ful- 
& ly convinced of their right in declaring the Throne 
« vacant ; but ſince they had done it, acquieſced, 
and none deſerved ſo well to fill it as the Prince of 
Orange; and afterwards went with the reſt to the 
market croſs of Edinburgh, where they were decla- 


red King and Queen of Scotland, where the Duke 


«© of Hamilton, to ſhew his zeal, did the meaneſt ac- 
© tion, that ever could be heard tell of in a Duke, 
for he officiated as clerk, and read from the croſs 
to the people the act of Convention. Next 


«© voted Lord L---n, Sir James Montgomery, and Sir 


FJabn Dalrymple to up their offer, with their 
<< grievances and claim of right, which were the con- 
<< ditions pretended as giving him the crown. And 
<< that they might be in greater ſafety during the ad- 
66 8 which they were to make, until 

„ knew, whether the Prince and Princeſs of Orange 
gad accepted of their preſent, they voted a full pow- 
er to Duke Hamilton to impriſon whomſoever he 
ſuſpected, until the return ſhould come back, fear- 
ing if ſuch a power were lodged in many, ſome ad- 
<< yertiſements might be given. Acc. of the Af}. of 
© Scot. p. 82. 


(1) Ac- 


\ many-di jes would ariſe in any. treaty about 
. many difficuldcs at circumſtances were criti- 


& quick 
they 


ſince, if 
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and limited monarchy to an dr 168g; 


red it a 
"EW ck peter; and bad governed the 
ſame to 4 5 F tht Protgftunt religion, 
tion, inverting government ; woer 

be had forefaulted the crown, and the throne was 


become vacant. | 
the Eſtates ordered, 


Immediately after this | 
that the committee for ſettling the government 
ſhould bring in an act for ſettling the crown 
upon their Majeſties William and Mary; and 
to conſider the terms of the deſtination of 
the crown ; and likewiſe to p an inſtru 
ment of goverment, to be © with the 
crown for redreſſing the grievances, and ſecuring 
the liberties of the people (1). 

The ſmall number wy thoſe, who _— to 
King James, endeavaured to prevent the paſſing 
of this act; and among the reſt, the Biſhop of 


Edin- 

Fe vote the committee drew up an « All which were miſcarriages of Kin ames ; ut- 

by. 6 Sch wi by which King —— „ terly and directly contrary to the known laws, 
invaded the conſtitution of that kingdom: . By ereft- ** freedoms, and ſtatutes of the realm of Scotland. 


« 1 lic ſchools and ſocictics of the Jeſuits ; and 
26 — —— allowing maſs to be publickly faid, but alſo 
« converting Proteſtant chapels and churches to public 

es, contrary to the expreſs laws againſt 
hearing maſs. 2. allowing Popiſh 


« ty's Houſhold, ege, and Chapel, contrary to 
„ Eu. . By taking the children of Proteſtant noble- 
<< men and gentlemen, them abroad to be bred 
<< Papiſts, and beſtowing 5 prieſts to per- 
2223 Poe 
« teſtants, at the ſame time he em FPapiſts in 
<< places of greateſt truſt, both civil and military, Cc. 
ec and intruſting the forts and in their hands. 
Gy | 


« on of eftates. 7. By levying and keeping up a ſtand- 
n without conſent of Par- 
kament, and maintaining them upon free quarter. 
8. By employing the officers of the army as Judges 
bout the Kingdom; by whom the ſubjects 
put to death without legal trial, jury, or re- 
„ cord. 9. By impoſing exorbitant fines to the va- 
<« luc of the parties eſtates, exacting extravagant bail 
<< and diſpoſing of fines and forfeitures before any pro- 
« ceſs or conviction. 10. By impriſoning perſons 
« without exprefling the reaſon and delaying to bring 
„ them to trial. 11. By cauſing ſeveral perſons to 
4 be proſecuted, and their eſtates to be forfeited, up- 
<< on ſtretches of old and forfeited laws, upon weak 
% and frivolous pretences, and upon lame and defect- 
« jive proofs z as particularly the late Earl of Argyle, 
<« to the ſcandal of the juſtice of the nation. 12. By 
« ſubverting the rights of the royal boroughs, the 
« third eſtate of Parliament, impoſing upon them 
not only magiſtrates, but alſo the whole town-coun- 
cil and clerks, contrary to their liberties and expreſs 
charters, without any pretence of ſentence, ſur- 
© render, or conſent. So that the Commiſhoners to 
Parliaments being choſen by the magiſtrates and 
councils, the King might in effect as well nominate 
<< the eſtate of Parliament. Beſides that many of the 

magiſtrates by him put in were Papiſts; and the 
Boroughs were forced to pay money for the letters 
impoſing thoſe illegal magiſtrates upon them. 13. 
By ſending letters to the chief courts of juſtice, not 
only ordering the Judges to ſtop fine dir, but alſo 
commanding how to proceed in caſes depending be- 
fore them, contrary to the expreſs laws ; and by 
changing the nature of the Judges patents ad vitam 
or culpam in a commiſſion de bene placito, to diſpoſe 
them to a compliance with arbitrary courſes, and 
turning them out of their offices, if they refuſed to 


comply. 14. By granting perſonal proteCtions for 
civil debts, contrary to law. 


cc 


« the 


66 


»- 


„Upon which grounds and reaſons the eſtates of 


ingdom of Scotland did find and declare, that 
« King 7ames VII, being a profeſt 5 did aſ- 
„ fume the regal power, Ic. whereby he had forefault- 
« ed the rights of the cretun, and the Throne was he- 
come vacant. 
*© 'Therefore in regard his Ro i then 
Prince of Orange, ſince King of England, whom it 
ed God to make the glorious inſtrument of de- 
<< livering theſe Kingdoms from P and arbitrary 
power, by advice of ſeveral Lords and Gentlemen 
of the Scots nation then at London, did call the eſtates 
of this kingdom to meet upon the fourteenth of 
March laſt, in order to ſuch an eſtabliſhment, as that 
their religion, laws, and liberties might not again 
be in danger of being ſubverted; the ſaid eſtates 
being at that time aſſembled accordingly in a full and 
free repreſentative of the nation, taking into their 
moſt ſerious conſideration the beſt means for attain- 
ing the ends aforeſaid, did in the firſt place, as their 
anceſtors in like caſes had uſually done, for the 
vindicating and aſſerting their antient rights and li- 
bertics, declare, that by the law of Scotland no 
„ Papiſt could be King or Queen of the realm nor 
bear any office therein; nor that any Proteſtant 
ſucceſſor could exerciſe the regal power, till they 
had ſworn the Coronation oath. 2. That all pro- 
« clamations aſſerting an abſolute power to null and 


«< diſable laws, in order for erecting ſchools and col- 


cc 
«c 
«c 


leges for Jeſuits, converting Proteſtant Churches 
and chapels into maſs-houſes, and the allowing maſs 
to be ſaid, and the allowing Popiſh books to be 
printed and diſperſed, was contrary to law. 3. That 
the taking the children of noblemen and gentlemen 
and others, and keeping them abroad to be bred 
„ Papiſts ; the making funds and donations to Po- 
„ piſh ſchools and colleges ; the beſtowing penſions 
on prieſts; and the ſedueing Proteſtants from their 
religion by offers of places and preferments, was 

contrary to law. 4. "That the difarming of Pro- 
teſtants, and employing Papiſts in the greateſt pla- 
ces of truſt, both civil and military, &c. was con- 
trary to law. 5. That the impoſing an oath with- 
out authority of Parliament, was contrary to law, 
6. That the raiſing of money without conſent of 
Parliament or Convention, was contrary to law. 
7. That employing the officers of the army as judges 
Sc. was contrary to law. 8. That the impoſing 
extraordinary fines &c, was contrary to law. 9. 
That the impriſoning of perſons without expreſ- 
ſing the reaſons, &c. was the ſame. 10. That 
the proſecuting and ſiezing men's eſtates as forfeit- 
ed, upon ſtretches of old obſolete laws &c. was 
contrary to law. 11, That the nominating and 
impoſing magiſtrates c. upon boroughs, contrary 
to their expreſs charter, was the fame. 12. That 
<< the ſending letters to the courts of juſtice, ordainin 
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Edinburgh repreſented, that it related many un- 
lawful acts, of which that King was innocent, 


and which were wholly to be charged on his Mi- 


niſters: That ſuppoſing him to be guilty, they 
were not competent Judges of his miſdemeanors, 
being illegally. convened ; and therefore that the 
beſt method the Convention could follow for 
the good of the nation, was to deſire and favour 
his Majeſty's return into his dominions, who out 
of gratitude would not fail to redreſs all their 

ie vances. This ſpeech was anſwered with great 

rot and — one of the members; ſo that 
the act being and agreed to in the Conver- 
tion, the ſame day their Majeſties were crowned 
King and Queen of England, they were alſo 

roclaimed King and Queen of Scotland. 


P : 
Remarkon The fatal blow, which by a clauſe in this act 


the claim 
rights. 


rnet. 


was given to Epiſcopacy, not only occaſſoned 
great diſcontents in Scotland, but very much in- 
creaſed thoſe of England, and rendered the union 
of both nations deſperate. And indeed it was 
thought an abſurd thing, that this clauſe, where- 
by it was declared, that Prelacy in the Church was 
a great and inſupportable burthen to the nation, 
ſhould be inſerted in a claim of rights, for which 
not only they had no law, but which was con- 
trary to many laws then in being; ſo that tho 
they might have offered it as a grievance, there 
was no colour for pretending it was a national 


* 


right. But they had à notion atong them 16 


that every article, that ſnould be put into the 
claim of rights, became an unalterable law, and a 


condition, upon which the crown was to be 
held x whereas grievances were ſuch things, as 


were ſubmitted to the King and Parliament to be 
redreſſed, or not, as they ſhould'ſee cauſe." But 
the Biſhops, and thoſe, who adhered to . 
having left the Convention, the Preſbyteriat 

had a majority of voices to carry every ching, 


as they pleaſed, how unreaſonable ſoever, and 


upon this the aboliſhing of Epiſcopacy was made 
a neceſſary article of the new ſettlement. 

It may here be obſerved, that ſoon after the 
King came to St. Fames*s; the 1 party 
in Scotland had ſent up the Dean of oo, to 


know what the Prince of Orange's" intenkionz 


were with relation to that party; and the Prince 
anſwered, that he would do all he could to pre- 
ſerve them, granting à full toleration to the 


Preſbyterians. But this w in Gals they con- 
— in the new — — : ngdom”; 
for if they ſhould oppoſe that, if by a 
majority 10 — reſolutions Malk be 
taken againſt them, he could not make a war 
for them, though he would do all that was in 
his power to maintain ſuch of them, as'ſhould 
live peaceably in their funftions. This the 
Prince ordered Dr. Burnet likewiſe to write back, 
in 


— "x — 


e the Judges to deſiſt from determining of cauſes, 
„and ordaining them, how to proceed in cauſes de- 


„ pending before them, Cc. was contrary to law. 


© 13. That the granting of perſonal protections was 
© the ſame. 14. That the forcing the ſubjects to de - 
„ poſe againſt themſelves in capital cauſes, however 
the puniſhments were reſtricted, was contrary to 
« law. 15. That the uſing torture without evidence 
* or in ordinary crimes, was contrary to law. 16. 
That the ſending of an army in a warlike man- 
* ner into any part of the kingdom in time of peace, 
* and exacting locality and free quarters, was the 
« ſame. 17. That charging the ſubjects with law- 
«© boroughs at the King's inſtance, and impoſing 
* bonds without authority of Parliament, and the 
© ſuſpending advocates for not appearing, when bonds 
were offered, was contrary to law. 18. That the 
putting garriſons into private men's houſes, in time 
of peace, without authority of Parliament was ille- 
© gal. 19. That the opinions of the Lords of the 
ſeſſions in the two caſes following were illegal, viz. 
that the concerting the demand of the ſupply of a 
forefaulted perſon, although not given, was trea- 
ſon ; that perſons refuſing to diſcover their private 
thoughts in relation to points of treaſon, or other 
men's actions, are guilty of treaſon. 20. "That 
the fining huſbands for their wives withdrawing 
* from church, was illegal. 21. That Prelacy, and 
« ſuperiority of an office in the church above Presby- 
ters, is and has been a great and inſupportable bur- 
then to this nation, and contrary to the inclinations 
of the generality of the people ever fince the refor- 
mation, they having reformed Popery by Presbytery, 
„ and therefore ought to be aboliſhed. 22. That it 
is the right and privilege of the ſubject to proteſt 
for remedy of law to the King and Parliament a- 
gainſt ſentences pronounced by the Lords of the 
<< ſeffions, provided the ſame do not ſtop execu- 
tions of the ſaid ſentences. 23. That it is the 
right of the ſubject to petition the King; and that 
all proſecutions and impriſonments for ſuch petiti- 
„ oning were contrary to law. 

Therefore for the redreſs of all grievances, and 
for the amending, ſtrengthening, and preſerving 
„the laws, they claimed that Parliaments ought to 
<< be frequently called and allowed to fit, and freedom 
of ſpeech and debate allowed to the members. 


And then they further claimed and inſiſted upon 
2 


<< all and ſundry the premiſes as their uridoubted rights 
< and liberties, and that no declaration or proceedings 
<< to the prejudice of the people in any of the ſaid pre- 
«© miſes ought, in any wiſe, to be drawn hereafterinto 
example; but that all forfeitures, tines, loſs of 
offices in impriſonments, baniſhments, - proſecutions, 
and rigorous executions be conſidered, and the par- 
ties redreſſed. | ty 
* To which demand of their rights, and redreſs 
<< their grievances, they took "themſelves to be en- 
„ couraged by the King of England's declaration for 
the Kingdom of Scotland in October laſt, as being 
the only means for obtaining a full redreſs and re- 
«© medy therein. K 
Therefore foraſmuch as 
5 fidence, that his Majeſty of Eng/and would per- 
<< fe the deliverance ſo far advanced by him, and 
«© would ſtill preſerve them from the violation of the 
rights, which they had afferted, and from all other 
attempts upon their religion, laws and liberties"; 
„the ſaid Eftates of the kingdom of Scotland had 
5 reſolved, That William and Mary, King and Queen 
*« of England, be declared King and Queen of Scotland, 
© to hold the crawn and ral dignity of the ſaid king- 
* dem to them the ſaid King and Queen during their 
& lives, and the longeſt liver of them ; ant that the ſole 
« and full 22 of the power to be only in and exer- 
c ciſed by him the ſaid King, in the names of the ſaid 
&« King and Queen during their lives. And after their 
& deceaſe, that the ſaid crown and royal dignity be to 
ce the heir of the body of the ſaid Queen ; which failing, 
© to the Princeſs Anne of Denmark, and the heirs of 
& her body; which =_ failing, to the heirs of the body of 
the ſaid William King of England. | 
And then withal they prayed the ſaid King and 
«© Queen to accept the ſame accordingly.” 
It was alſo declared by the inſtrument, that the fol- 


lowing oath, 


I A. B. do fincerely promiſe and ſwear, that I will be 


: "T4 


had an entire con- 


* and bear true allegiance to their Majeflies King 
Wi 


liam and Queen Mary. Ss help me God. 


ſhould be taken by all Proteſtants, by whom the oaths 
of allegiance, or any other oaths and declarations, 
might be required by law inſtead of it ; and that the 
oath of allegiance and all other oaths and declarations 
ſhould be abrogated. 


(1) The 


* 


XXV. 


wer. to what ſome Biſhops and others had 
—_ him upon that ſubject. But the Viſcount 
Dundee, when he returned into Scotland, poſſeſ- 
ſed them with fach an opinion of 
ſpeedy Revolution, that would be brought a- 
bout in favour of King James, that they reſol- 
ved to adhere firmly to his intereſts 3 and thus 
declaring in a body, with ſo much zeal, in oppo- 
fition to the new ſettlement, it was not poſſible 


King William to preſerve Epi there; 
Ul choſe who expreſſed their zeal for him, be 
ing equally zealous againſt that order. 


ongſt thoſe, who appeared in this Con- 

* — — diſtingu hed himſelf _ — 
5 | omery, a Gentleman o 

= * 2 unbridled heat and of a 
reſtleſs ambition. He bore the teſt ſhare in 
the whole debate, and promiſed himſelf a confi- 
derable poſt in the new government. The Duke 
of Hamilton preſided with remarkable diſcretion 
and courage; fo that the bringing the ſettlement 
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ſo Won to a" calm concluſion was chiefly owing 1689. 


to him. | 


On-the'r9th of April the Converition ordered p,./:ma 
a proclamation to be - publiſhed, forbidding all tion 4. 


perſons” to own the late King Fames VII. for 


their King, or obey, aſſiſt, or accept any com- 


'nft 


Ames. 


miſſions, that might be given out by him, or Boyer. 
any way to hold correſpondence with him; and Kenner. 


requiring all the miniſters of the goſpel within 
the kingdom publickly to pray for King William 
and Queen Mary. This proclamation was 3 
docaſioned by the coming over of one Braday 
from - Ireland, with commiſſions from King 
Fames, and letters from his Secretary the Earl of 
Melfort to the Earl of Belcarras, and others (1), 
diſcovering the deſigns of his maſter and his 
adherents, Braday being taken and examined, 
ſome expreſſions were found in theſe letters, 
which highly offended the Convention. Yor 
will aſk me, without queſtion, ſays Melfort to Cla- 
verbouſe, how we intend to pay our army; but 

never 


—_—_— _ 4 


(1) *The firſt, ſays the Earl of Belcarras, that found 
<« the effects of this power [of the Duke of Hamilton to 
« impriſon whomſoever he pleaſed] was the Viſcount 
« of Dundee and myſelf, occafioned by your Majeſ- 
cc ty's ſending over one Mr. Braday with letters from 
46 Laband, wherein you gave us the ſame orders, that 
4c before you had done with Mr. H——y ; which 
«© was to do nothing until your further orders, and 
<< that five hundred foot and three hundred horſe, 
« which you had ready to ſend, were landed. Theſe 
«< letters were taken by the folly of Mr. Braday, for 
4e he had told all his buſineſs to one Mr. 7. n, 
« who came over with him out of Ireland on purpoſe 
« to betray him; and even after he had diſcovered 
<« him to Duke Hamilton, and that he was ſeized on 
« and ſearched, they could find nothing about him, 
« all his letters being hid in a falſe bottom of his wal- 
<« Jet; nor had they any ſuſpicion where they were, 
« until he eaſed all their minds, by telling all he 
„ knew of the matter from whom and to whom he 
„ came, which had never been known but by him, 
«+ the letters having no directions. Duke Hamilton, 
<« by virtue of the power given him, immediately or- 
« dered the Earl of L- to ſend over one hundred 
« foot to my Lord Dundee, and as many to me; but 
„his houſe being twenty miles farther off than 
« mine; beſides having the river of Tay betwixt him 
„ and them, and having a good party of his own re- 
« giment conſtantly with him, they found it not fo 
4 ſafe to apprehend him. But I was taken and brought 
„% to Edinburgh, and put in a common goal. I had 
the liberty of it at firſt, for ſome days that the 
«© Convention did not fit ; but as ſoon as they met, 
and read the letters, there were never men in great- 
er rage than generally the whole houſe was againſt 
«© me. Upon reading of one from the Earl of Melfort 
c to me, wherein after he had given us affurance of 
<< ſpeedy relief, he expreſſed himſelf much after this 
«© manner; That he wifhed ſome had been cut off, that 
„he and I ſpoke about, and then things had never come 
to the paſs they were at; but when we get the power 
again, ſuch ſhould be hewers of tuned and drawers of 
water. This Duke Hamilton took as meant of 
<< himſelf; but what the Earl of Melſort's intentions 
were in theſe expreſſions, I cannot determine; but 
to juſtify him and myſelf, I do declare, that he 
never in his life made the leaſt inſinuation to me of 
any ſuch propoſition. But whatever he intended by 
them, nothing could have been more to the preju- 
dice of your affairs, nor for my ruin, than this, 
© which did ſhew, that nothing but cruelty would be 
uſed, if ever your Majeſty returned. Theſe letters 
were printed both in Scotland and England, and 
were like to have their deſigned effect; for when 
they were read in the Convention, though I had 
N. 5. Vor. III. 
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&« many relations there, yet few appeared m 
&« friends, except the Duke of Duzensberry, which 
was the more generous in him, for we had been in 
very ill terms, and until your Majeſty's departure, 
I ſaw his inclinations ſincerely to follow you. He 
© told the houſe, he doubted not but the Earl of 
„ Melfort had writ thoſe letters on purpoſe to ruin 
« me; and if letters coming to me could be made 
criminal, it was in the power of every man's ene- 
mies to expoſe him to what they pleaſed. That 
* which inclined the Duke of Quecensberry to believe 
this the more was, that he knew of my concurrin 

„with many of your faithful ſervants, (notwithſtand- 
ing of my friendſhip and relation to the Earl of 
4 Melfort) to deſire your Majeſty by Mr. I yy 
Capt. C—— and C n who were ſent to you 
eto intreat, that the Earl of Melfort ſhould not come 
along with you, for at that time there was ne- 
ver a man in any nation ſo abhorred; inſomuch 
that whatever came from your Majeſty, if he was 
thought to be the leaſt concerned in it, there need- 
ed no more to give all the Iſle of Britain a preju- 
dice againſt it. This I confeſs, made many of us 
deſire your Majeſty, that he might not come along 
*© with you. That there were ſome, that did this 
«© out of perfect ſpite, I cannot deny ; but theſe were 
but a few to the vaſt number, that did otherwiſo 
ſincerely for your Majeſty's ſervice, finding how ob- 
noxious he was to all parties: nor had he greater 
enemies in the nation, than the generality of the 
Roman Catholics. Though what the Duke of 
Rueensberry ſaid did ſhew his inclinations, yet it did 
<« ſignify nothing to allay the heat, for Duke Hamil- 
ton told him, he had as little reaſon as any to ſatisfy 
% me, for he doubted not but he himſelf was alſo meant. 
And generally all of them thought they were com- 
prehended under hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. So I was voted cloſe priſoner, where I was 
kept fourteen weeks, till after the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh was ſurrendered, at which time I was put in 
there, Nor did they limit their rage and malice to 
me; only by alt they thought I was concerned in 
this, and likewiſe muſt feel it; and to make the 
greater noiſe, they apprehended ſeveral gentlemen, 
* whom they thought my friends, and put them like- 
wiſe in a common goal; and it was propoſed by 
„the Earl of C----4, that the Lord Lochore, who was 
one of thoſe taken with me, ſhould be made cloſe 
priſoner ; he faid, he was ſure, (conſidering the 
<< friendſhip J had for him) he knew all, that was de- 
„ figned, or had been acted in the late civil govern- 
«© ment. But this even Duke Hamilton did not in- 
„ cline to; but the other urging, it was brought to 
Ja vote, and carried in the negative only by three.” 


Acc. of the Af. of Scat. p. 84. 
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1689. never fear that, fo long 
eftates. We will begin with the great ones, and 
end with- the little ones, &c. In another to the 
Lord Belcarras he ſays, The eftates of the rebels 
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as there are rebels 


will recompenſe us. ience has taught our il- 
Iuſtrious maſter, that there are, a good number of 
people, that muſt be made Gibeonites, becauſe they 
are good for nothing elſe. You know, that there 
are ſeveral Lords, that we marked out, when we 


were both together, that deſerve no better. Theſe 


will ſerve for s to others, After the read- 
ing of theſe letters, the Preſident of the Eſtates 
* ho Fc himſelf to the aſſembly, ſaid, You 
hear, Gentlemen, our ſentence pronounced; and 
that it heboves us either to defend ourſelves, or die. 
Upon which the Lord Bekarras, the Lord Lo- 
chore, and Licutenant-Colonel Balfour were com- 
mitted to priſon, and ſeveral others bound to 
their good behaviour on ſufficient ſecurity. And 
being thus made ſenſible of their danger, the 


containing the grievances, which they de 
might be redreſſed; and laſtly, an addreſs to his 
Majeſty for turning the Convention into à Par- 
liament. All theſe being read to their Majeſties, 
the King returned to the commiſſioners the  fol- 
lowing anſwer : «+. When I engaged in this un- 
« dertaking, I had particular regard and conſi- 
« deration for Scotland; and therefore I did emit 
« a Declaration in relation to that, as well as to 
* this kingdom, which I intend to make good 
« and effectual to them. I take it very 
te that Scotland hath expreſſed ſo much confi- 
« dence in, and affection to me. They ſhall 
find me willing to aſſiſt them in every thing, 
4 that concerns the weal and intereſt of that 
« kingdom, by making what laws ſhall be ne- 
<« ceſlary for the ſecuring of their religion, pro- 
4 perty, and liberty, and to eaſe them of what 
« may be juſtly grievous to them.“ 


kindly, 


"4 
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After this the coronation-oath was tendered Any Vi 
to their Majeſties, which the Earl of Argyle" = 
beſides the forces, which ſeveral of the Nobility ſpoke word by word diſtinctly, and the King . | 
offered to raiſe. Garriſons were put into the and n repeated it after him, holding up cb «i 
caſtle of Dunnator, Ardmillian, and Arran; and their right hands all the while, after the manner #* «6 
a ſhip ſent trom Ireland with ſix thouſand arms, of taking oaths in Scotland. for Seu. 


The commiſſio- land 
which were deſigned for the rebels in the north ners, by the authority of the Eſtates, repreſent- 
of Scotland, was ſeized on the weſtern coaſt, 


ed to his Majeſty, « That the clauſe of the Kenne 
whither ſhe was driven by a ſtorm. 


e oath, in relation to the rooting out of Hereticks, 
The tender After the Eſtates had received the King's 


« did not import the deſtroying of Hereticks; 
2 „ anſwer to their letter, they gave another to their „ and that by the law of Scotland no man was to 


King Wil. commiſſioners for tendering the crown to —. <« be perſecuted for his private opinion 3 and 

liam William and Queen Mary; wherein they deſired * even obſtinate and convicted Hereticks were 
their Majeſties to ſign and ſwear the oath, which * only to be denounced rebels, or outlawed, 

the law had appointed to be taken by the Kings „ whereby their moveable eſtates are confiſca- 

and Queens at their acceſſion to the crown, till “ ted.” Hence his Majeſty, at the repeating 
ſuch time as affairs ſhould allow that kingdom that clauſe in the oath, did declare, that be did 

the happineſs of their preſence, in order to their mot mean by theſe words, that he was under am ob- 
coronation. They declared, that they were ſen- ligation to become a perſecutor. To which the 
ſible of his Majeſty's kindneſs and paternal care commiſſioners made - anſwer, that meither the 

in N the Union, which they hoped was meaning of the oath, nor the law of Scotland, did 
reſerved for him to accompliſh, They thanked import it. Then the King replied, that be took 

his Majeſty for ſending thoſe troops, that might the oath in that ſenſe, and called the commiſſio- 
help to preſerve them; and aſſured him, that as ners there preſent, to be witneſſes of his ſo 

it was the intereſt of England to contribute to- doing. 

wards the ſecurity of Scotland; ſo they ſhould On the 5th of Fune the Duke of Hamilton ac- The Ca 
not be wanting on their parts to give their aſſil- quainted the Convention, that his Majeſty had e 
tance for the reducing of Ireland. been pleaſed to appoint him his Commiſſioner poet 
and that he was impowered to give his conſent we. 
to an act for the turning the meeting of the 
States into a Parliament, in which his Majeſty's 
farther pleaſure was, that the Earl of Crawford 
ſhould preſide. This a& was accordingly paſ- 

ſed the ſame day ; and the Parliament was pro- 
rogued to the 17th of Fune. 

His Majeſty being now King of Scotland, as 4 M 
well as of England, reſolved to form a Miniſtry ii i 
for that kingdom (1). He determined to rely 
chiefly for advice on Dalrymple the father, who 

had 


Eſtates ordered four new regiments of foot and 
ten troops of horſe to be immediately levied, 


- 


+ = 
= 
=” 


The commiſſioners from the Convention, who 
were the Earl of Argyle for the Lords, Sir 
James Montgomery for the Knights, or, as they 
call them, the Barons; and Sir James Dalrymple 
for the Boroughs, being arrived at London upon 
the xxth of May, met in the Council-chamber, 
and from thence were conducted by the maſter 
of the ceremonies to the Banqueting-houſe, where 
their Majeſties were prepared to receive them, 
ſitting on their thrones. They firſt preſented 
the letter from the Eſtates to his Majeſty ; then 


Burnet, 


_—— — OT OILS” 
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(1) © During the adjournment of the Convention, The Prince of Orange, till he had got his buſi- 
| <« ſays the Earl of Belcarras, all appeared very quiet, „ neſs done, managed both parties, ſo that each be- 
wy e though at that time humours and diſcontents began lieved he had all to expect; but after the Conventi- 
. 4 to ariſe among themſelves, the Prince of Orange on, they quickly found their miſtake, for his own in- 
N. d not being able to ſatisfy the pretenſions and avarice e clinations were intirely for thoſe that came over 
155 of them all. And thoſe, that had appeared early „ with him, and he got the Lord Melvil, a creature of 
T8 for his intereſt, and had been the chief inſtruments * his own, made ſole Secretary of State for Scatland, 
. | ec of raiſing the rabble in Edinburgh, and had ſhewn © and the council named as he had a mind, at leaſt 
5 « their zeal for him in the Convention, thought they of ſuch as he, if they could do him no good, they 
FE had better pretenſions than thoſe, who came over * could ſignify as little againſt him, by which his pow- 
"5 « with him, they having only acted what they had done © er would be the greater. In it were named ſome, 
| out of neceſſity, being for the meſt part forfeited *“ more for ſhew of their families, than any kindneſs 
« perſons, «© for their perſons or eſteem for their parts; ſuch as 


4 2 the 
4 
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had been recommended to him, before he left 
the Hague, by the Penſioner Fagel. And though 
he had heard great complaints of him, (as in- 
deed there was ſome ground for them, ) yet ſince 
his ſon Sir Fobn was one of the three 
commiſſioners from the States of Scotland, he 
concluded from thence, that the family was not 
ſo much hated, as he had been informed; and 
therefore coutinued ſtill to be adviſed by him. 
The Epiſcopal party were afraid of Sir James 
Montgomery's being made Secretary of State, 
from whom they ed nothing but extreme 
ſeverities ; for which reaſon they uſed their ut- 
moſt endeavours to prevent his preferment to 
that poſt; and the Lord Melvil, who had mar- 
ried the Ducheſs of Monmonth's ſiſter, and had 
continued from the year 1660 firm to Preſbyte- 
ry, and had been of late forced to leave the 
kingdom, being looked on as an eaſy man, 
who would have credit enough to reſtrain the 
fury of that party, he was made ſole Secretary. 
But this proved a very unhappy ſtep ; for as he 
was by hi 
and ready to ſacrifice every thing to the humours 
of that party; ſo he proved to be in all reſpects 
a narrow -hearted man, who minded his own in- 
tereſts more than eicher that of the King or of 
his country. This. choice gave a great diſtaſte ; 
and that was followed by a Miniſtry, in the 
framing of which he had the chief hand, who 
were weak and paſſionate men. All offices were 
ſplit into commiſſions, that many might have 
ome ſhare ; but it rendered them all contemp- 
tible. And though Montgomery had a conſide- 
rable poſt offered him, yet his miſſing that, 
which he aimed at, ſunk deep in his mind, 
and to work in him an averſion to the 
King, which broke out afterward into much 


fury and plotting againſt him. Nor did the 
Duke of Hamilton think, that he was conſidered, 


in the new model of. the Miniſtry, as he had 
deſerved, and might juſtly have expected. 
The Parliament-in Scotland was opened, on the 


ſeventeenth of une with much ill humour; and 


they reſolved to carry the redreſs of grievances 


very far, Lord Mekvil hoped to have gained 
the Preſbyterian: party, by ſending inſtructions 
to the Duke of Hamilton, to open the ſeſſion 


with an act in favour of Preſbytery ; but the 


majority reſolved to begin with their temporal 


concerns, and the firſt grievance, to which re- 


dreſs was deſired, was the power of the Lords 


. . of the articles, that relating ſo immediately to 


the Parliament itſelf. The King conſented to 
a proper regulation, as that the number ſhould 
be inlarged and changed, as often as the Par- 
lament ſhould defire it; and that the Parlia- 
ment might bring matters before them, though 
they were rejected by the Lords of the Articles. 
This anſwered all the juſt complaints, that had 
been made of that part of the conſtitution ; but 


_— 


rinciples bigotted to Preſbytery, 
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the King thought it was the intereſt of the 168g. 


crown to preſerve it thus regulated. Yet it was 
pretended, that, if the name and ſhadow of that 
were {till kept up, the Parliament would in ſome 
time be inſenſibly brought under all thoſe re- 
ſtraints, that were now to be provided againſt ; 
for which reaſon they moved to take it quite 
away. The Duke of Hamilton wrote long let- 


ters both to the King and to the Lord Aſelvil; 
giving a full account of the progreſs of an ilt 


umour, that was got among them, and of the 
ill conſequence it was like to have: But he had 
no anſwer from the King, and Lord Metvil 
wrote him back dark and doubtful orders; up- 
on which the Duke took little care how matters 
went, and was not ill pleaſed to ſee them. go 
wrong. The revenue was ſettled on the King 


for life; and they - raiſed the money, which 


was neceſſary for maintaining a ſmall force in 
Scotland, though the greateſt part of an army 
of ſix thouſand men was paid by England. But 
even the Preſbyterians began to carry their de- 
mands high; they propoſed to have the King's 
ſupremacy, and the right-of patronage, taken 
away; and they aſked ſo high an authority to 


their Church government, that the Duke of 


Hamilton, though of himſelf indifferent as to 
thoſe matters, yet would not agree to them. 
He thought theſe broke in too much on their 
temporal concerns, and would eſtabliſh a tyran- 
ny in — that could not be eaſily borne. 
He wrote to Biſhop Burnet, who ſpoke ſometimes 
to the King on thoſe ſubjects, his deſign being 
chiefly to ſhelter the Epiſcopal Clergy, and to 
keep the change, that was now to be made, on 


ſuch a foot, that a door might ſtill be kept open. 


But the torrent was fo ſtrong, that it was not 
2 for the King, had he been ever ſo zea- 
ous for Epiſcopacy, to have preſerved it at that 
time, and yet all the king's enemies in England; 
continually charged him | the alterations then 
made in Scotland, | | 

A new debate was likewiſe ſet on foot in that 
Parliament concerning the Judges. By the law 
there, when the King names a Judge, he ought 
to be examined by other Judges, whether he is 
qualified as the law directs. But in the year 
1661, becauſe the Bench was to be filled with a 
a new ſet of Judges, fo that there was none to 
examine the reſt, the nomination, which the 
King then made, was read in Parliament; and 
no objection being made to any of them, they 
did upon that fit and act as Judges, It was expecł- 
ed, that the ſame method ſhould be followed at 
this time. But, inſtead of that, the King con- 
tinued ſuch a number of the former Judges, as 
was ſufficient to examine thoſe, who were now 
to be advanced; ſo that was ordered to be done. 
Upon this, thoſe, who oppoſed every thing, pre- 
tended, that. the nomination ought to be made 
in Parliament; and they had prepared objections 


againſt 


„ Marquiſs of D 5, Earl of M=——27, Earl M---l, 
«« Earl of E , and Earl of E n, who, though 
they were not fanatics, yet were ſure not to con- 
** tradict any thing, that was to be done. Yet this 
diſſatisfied extremely the Preſbyterians, who now 
thought none ſhould have been admitted, but ſuch 
as had given proof of their converſion, and ſo in- 
** raged ſeveral, that had pretenſions, particularly Sir 
James Montgomery, who thought nothing leſs due 
to his merit than to be Secretary. Duke Hamilton 


* — 


© was little better ſatisfied to ſee, that all the employ- 
** ments were neither at his diſpoſal, nor given to his 
children and friends, for whom he had made fo many 
< fruitleſs attempts both in your brother's reign and in 
your own. But the diſcontents and jealouſies were ge- 
*© nerally known, yet they did not publickly declare againſt 
one another till at the firſt ſeſſion of the Parliament 
— in June 11 pie Hamilton was Commiſſi- 
oner and the Earl of Crawford Preſident.“ Acc. 

the A. of Scotland. p. 96. * , 

(1) „ Your 


. 
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ag 
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Lieutenant-General Mackay commanded-their' 3 


1689. againſt every one, who was in the lift ; intend- 


ing by this to put a publick affront on one of 
| nt acts of the King's 


the firſt and moſt 1 
government. But the Duke of Hamilton had a 
poſitive inſtruction ſent him, not to ſuffer this 
matter to be ht into Parliament; yet he 
ſaw the party was ſo ſtrong, that they had a clear 
majority. Nor did he himſelf very much a 

rove of the nomination, eſpecially that of the 
elder Dalrymple, ſoon after made Lord Stair, to 
be Preſident. And therefore he diſcontinued 
the Parliament. 


A rifngin | While theſe animoſities were thus fomented, 


Scotland. 
et. 


Viſcount Dundee had got together a conſidera- 
ble body of Gentlemen, with ſome thouſands of 
Highlanders. He ſent ſeveral meſſengers over 
to Treland, preſſing King James to come either 
to the north of Ex or to Scotland ; but 
at the ſame time Telired, that he would not 
bring the Lord Melfort over with him, or em- 

loy him in Scots buſineſs ; and that he would 
be contented with the exerciſe of his own re- 
ligion. It may be eaſily ſuppoſed, that all this 
was very * to King James; and that 
the Lord Melfort diſparaged all the Viſcounts 
undertakings. In this he was much * err 
by the French about that King, who it 

ven them in charge, as a main inſtruction, to 
— him up to an high owning of his religion, 
and of all thoſe, who were of it; and not to 
ſuffer him to enter into any treaty or conditions 
with his Proteſtant ſubjects, by which the Papiſts 
ſhould in any ſort ſuffer, or be ſo much as diſ- 


couraged. The Jriſb were willing enough to 


croſs the ſeas to England, but would not conſent 
to the going over to Scotland. The Viſcount 
therefore was only furniſhed from Ireland with 
ſome ſmall ſtore of arms and ammunition, and 
had kind promiſes encouraging him, and all, 
who joined with him, 


Majeſties forces in Scotland. He followed the 


Viſcount Dundee s motions, who was leſs incum- 
bered with cannon and baggage,” and ſo marched 


quicker than it was poſſible for Mackay to fol- 


low. His men were for the moſt part new le- 


vied, and without experience; but he had ſome 
old bodies, on whom he depended. The heads 
of the clans among the Highlanders promiſed to 
Join him ; but moſt of them went 'over to the 
Viſcount Dundee. At laſt, after many marches 
and motions, they came to an engagement on 
the 26th of May, at Killikranky, ſome few miles 
above Dunke!l, The ground was narrow, and 
Lord Dundee had the advantage. 
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He broke pus 


through Mackay's army, who fled ; and proba- le 


bly, if the Viſcount had outlived that day, the 
victory might have been purſued very far. But 
a random ſhot put an end to his life, and to the 
whole deſign (1); for Mackay rallied his men, 
and made ſuch a ſtand, that the other fide fell 
into great diſorder, and could never be formed 
again into any conſiderable body. And a fort 
was ſoon after built at Innerlochy, which was 
called fort William, and ſerved to cut off the 
communication between the northern and ſouth- 
em Highlanders. | | 


The ſiege of Edinburgh was likewiſe carried gan- 
on with ſuch vigour, that the Duke of Gordon bum 
ſeeing his ammunition ſpent, his houſe entirely 1A 


ruined by the bombs, great breaches made in; 


the walls by the cannon, and the beſiegers ad- 
vanced to the ditch z and deſpairing of relief, 
fince the Lords Dunmore, Tarbat, and Lovat, 
with whom he held intelligence, were ſecured, 
he delivered up that important fortreſs on the 
13th of June to Sir Jobn Lanier, and ſurrendered 
himſelf and his whole garriſon to King William's 
diſcretion, upon condition that their lives ſhould 
be ſecured. 

Thus 


(1) „ Your affairs, ſays the Earl of Belcarras to 
« King James, ſuffered prejudice by the victory, con- 
« ſidering the great loſs of the Viſcount of Dundee, 
© who was the man the moſt proper for any ſuch un- 
« dertaking in the nation; for he well underſtood the 
« different tempers of thoſe he had to deal with, and 
& knew well when and to whom it was fit to ſhew kind- 
c neſs, and alſo when to uſe roughneſs without ſe- 
« yerity. And though he was naturally more ſparing 
„of his money, than profuſe, yet wherever your Ma- 
<« jeſty's ſervice or ambition prompted, he ſtuck at 
* nothing, but diſtributed frankly whatever he could 
command, which gained him intirely the hearts of 
© thoſe who followed him, and brought him into 
& ſuch a reputation, that if he had ſurvived that day, 
« in all probability he would have given ſuch a turn to 
« your affairs, that the Prince of Orange could nei- 
« ther have gone nor ſent into Ireland; by which, 
6e 2 Majeſty would have been intire maſter of that 
« Kingdom, and in a condition to have landed what 
« forces you pleaſed in Scotland, which was the only 
& thing all your friends moſt deſired. Next day after 
ce the fight, an officer riding by the place, where my 
« Lord Dundee fell, found lying there a bundle of pa- 
« pers and commiſſions, which he had about him. 
« "Thoſe, who ſtripped him, thought them but of 
& ſmall concern, ſo they left them there lying. This 
ce officer a little after did ſhew them to ſeveral of your 
& friends,among, which there was one paper did no {mall 
4 prejudice to your affairs, and would have done much 
« more, had it not been carefully ſuppreſſed. It was 
ce a letter of the Earl of Melfort's to my Lord Dundee, 
<< when he ſent him over your Majeſty's Declaration, in 
« which was contained not only an Indemnity, but a 
« Tolcration for all perſuaſions. This the Earl ef 
& Mefort believed would be ſhocking to Dundee, con- 
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* 


« fidering his hatred to fanatics; for he writes, that 
„ notwithſtanding of what was promiſed in your declara- 
tion, /ndemnityand Indulgence, yet he had couchedthings 
ſo, that you would break them when you pleaſed; nor 
% would you think yourſelf obliged to ſtand to them. 
„This not only difftiafied him, but alſo many of your 
c friends, who thought a more ingenuous way of deal- 
ing better both for your honour and intereſt. 

* Never were men in ſuch a conſternation as Duke 
« Hamilton and the reſt of the Parliament then at E- 
« dinburgh, when they heard from thoſe that fled, of 
the defeat of Mackay. Some were for retiring inte 
&« Jreland; others into the 1/:/tern ſhires of Scotland ; 
© nor knew they whether to abandon the government, 
or ſtay a few days, until they ſaw if my Lord Dun- 
t© dec came nearer, for they never imagined he was 
&« killed. Then they conſidered whether to ſet at li- 
«© berty all priſoners, or to make them more cloſe ; 
the laſt was reſolved on. So we were all ſhut up; 
but though all liberty was diſcharged us of ſeeing our 
friends, yet we never had fo many viſits of your 
*« enemies, all making excuſes for what had paſled, 
c proteſting they always wiſhed us well, as we ſhould 
„ ſee, whenever they had the opportunity. The 
„ fright of thoſe who fled, augmented their own 
& Joſs, for Col. L r and ſeveral others, to excuſe 
«© themſelves, told all was cut off, when a few days 
e after ſeveral came to Edinburgh, who, they ſaid, 
„had been killed; and there being no noiſe of the 
& Viſcount Dwundee's advancing forwards, they began 
to take a little more heart, and ſoon after they got 
* notice of his death, which put them out of all ap- 
«« prehenſion; for they knew very well there was none 
de in the army could make uſe of the victory, which 
© ſoon appeared,” Acc. of the AF. of Scot. p. 107. 
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airs of 


cland. Lieutenant of Ireland. in the beginning of King 


behind. The 


knowledged the ſovereignty of King William, 
and ſubmitted. to his government; Ireland 
was far from following the example of Scotland, 
and it was more than two years before that king 
dom was entirely reduced to obedience, 5 
The Earl of Tyrconnel: had been made Lord 


Jamei's reign, on pu to carry on his de- 
4 the eſtabliſhment of Popery in that 
kingdom (1). The Earl of Clarendon (whom 
Tyrconnel ſucceeded) had given publick and ſo- 
lemn aſſurance that King James would maintain 
their act of ſettlement. But -Tyrconnel went 
roundly to work. He turned he Engliſh 
Proteſtant officers out of the army, and placed 
Iriſþ Papiſts in their room. So an army paid 


by virtue of the act of ſettlement - to ſecure it, 


was put into the hands of thoſe who-were en- 
gaged both in religion and intereſt to deſtroy the 
ſettlement, and thoſe concerned in it, Which was 
ſuch a violation of the law, as could not be any 
way palliated. Upon this the Proteſtants of 
Treland looked on themſelves as at mercy, ſince 
the army was now made up of their enemies. 


Fitton, a zealous Papiſt, who knew no other 
law but the King's pleaſure, was at the ſame time 
made Lord Chancellor. This ſtruck all people 


with great terror, to ſee a man of. Tyrconne's- 


temper, entirely depended on by the rib, ca- 
vale « of the - boldeſt undertakings, and of the 
moſt cruel execution, in full poſſeſſion of the 
government. It was viſible, father Peter and 
the Jeſuits were throwing King James; into deſ- 
perate meaſures, and that in caſe all other me- 
thods failed, and his Eugliſß army deſerted: him, 
he ſhould think of accompliſhing his deſigns by 
the aſſiſtance. of France and an 1riſþ army. In 
theſe circumſtances was Ireland, when the Prince 
of Orange landed in England. Tyrconnel gave out 
new commiſſions for levying thirty | thouſand 
men; and reports were ſpread all over the Iſland, 
that a 172 maſſacre of the Proteſtants was 
deſigned in November. . Terrified at this, the 
Proteſtants began to run together for their de- 
tence both in Munſter and Ulſter. They had no 
great ſtrength in Munſter, having been diſarm- 
ed; nor any ſtore of ammunition for the few 
arms they had. So deſpairing of defending 
themſelves, great numbers came over to'Zng- 
land, full of diſmal apprehenſions for thoſe left 
moved earneſtly that a ſpeedy 
aſſiſtance might be ſent them. In Ulfer the 
Proteſtants had more ſtrength, -but they wanted 
a leader. The Lords of Granard and Montjoy, 
in whom they moſt confided, kept till ſuch 
meaſures with Tyrconnel, that they would not 


1688. take the conduct of them. However, London- 
©. 9. derry, the chief town in the north of Jreland, 


had taken arms before the Prince of Orange 
reached London, as had alſo Inniſkillin, Slego, 
Coleraine, Kilmore, and ſome others of leſs note. 
As ſoon as the Prince came to St. James's, the 
Nobility and Gentry of Jreland, who were then 
in London, met at the Duke of Ormond's houſe, 
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530 Thus the whole Mund of Great Britain de- and drew up an addreſs, to be preſented to him, 1689. 


with draughts of the chief ports of that king- 
dom, praying him to take them into his protec- 
tion, which the Lords and Commons of England 
had before deſi red. | 
There was at this. time, à great variety of 

inions about the affairs of Ireland. Some 

ught that the leaving Ireland in ſo dangerous 
a; ſtate,” might be a means to bring the Con- 
vention, to a more ſpeedy: ſettlement of Eng- 
land, and that therefore the Prince ought not to 
make too much haſte. to relieve /re/and. This 
advice was generally believed to be given, by 
the Marquiſs of Hellifax., The truth was, the 
Prince did not know whom to truſt. The Eng/i/6 
army was diſcontented, and probably, if he had 
ſent any of them 'they would have joined Tyr- 
connel: Nor could he fend away any of his 
Dutch troops, on whom he chiefly truſted for 
maintaining the quiet of Exgland. Then the 
magazines were ſo exhauſted, that till new ſtores 
were provided, there was little ammunition, 
to ſpare. The raiſing new troops was a work of 
time, nor were there, any ſhips of war in. thoſe 
ſeas to ſecure the tranſports. And to ſend a ſmall 
company of officers with ſome ammunition, 
which was all that could be done on a ſudden; 
ſeemed to be expoſing them to the enemy. 
Theſe conſiderations inclined him to take ano- 
ther method. It was thought by ſome, that re- 
land would. certainly follow the fate of England: 
This was managed by an artifice of Tyrconne”s, 
who, by deceiving and threatning the moſt emi- 
nent Proteſtants in Dublin, got them to write 
over to London, and give aſſurances that he 
would deliver up Feland, if he might have good 
terms for himſelf. The Earl of . Clarendon was 
much depended upon by the Proteſtants in Ire- 


land, who made all their applications to the 


Prince by him. Thoſe who were; employed by 
Tyrconnel to deceive the Prince, ſaid, Tyrconne! 
would never reſign, unleſs he was aſſured, that 
Clarendon was not to ſucceed. Upon which the 
Prince avoided ſpeaking to Clarendon about the 
Iriſh affairs, who having poſſeſſed himſelf with 
the hopes of Hyrconnel's poſt, and ſeeing them 
fruſtrated, became a violent oppoſer of the new 
ſettlement, reconciled himſelf to King James, 
and remained ever after a warm promoter of his 
intereſt. The Prince being under difficulties 
how to relieve Ireland, hearkened to a propo- 
ſition made him; which was, to ſend over 
Lieutenant General Hamilton, one of the officers 
that belonged to Ireland, and a ſort of priſoner 
of war to the Prince. Hamilton who had ſerved 
in France with reputation, had great credit with 
Tyrconnel, and though a papiſt, was believed to 
be a man of honour. He undertook to prevail 
with Tyrconnel to reſign, and promiſed to re- 
turn, in caſe he did, not ſucceed. But inſtead 
of perſuading Tyrconnel to ſubmit, Hamilton ad- 
viſed him to ſtand out, for that all things in 
England. were turning very faſt in favour of 
King James. This ſtep had a very ill effect, 
for before Hamilton came to Dublin, Tyrconnel 

Wat 


(1) He had been named by Oates, in his Narrative, 
or that very employment ; and therefore when the 
Proteſtants ſaw him put into it, many who believed 
nothing of a plot before, give credit now to that 

aratve ; and the common ſaying was, „ that if 


** Oates was an ill eviden h rtainl 
Numb. VI. N 9 
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% prephet.” He exerciſed at the ſame time ſo 


much falſhood and barbarity, that if the army had 


not been the beſt principled with loyalty and obedi- 
ence of any in the world, they would have muti- 
nied, or at leaſt have diſpatched him. King's State of Pro- 
teflants in Ireland, p. 59. 

X (1) Sir 
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58% ws in ſuch deſpair, us Tooking on all as loft; that try was ſo exceſſive, that it expoſe - 
9 he ſeemed to be very near © fall reſolution of contempt z. ſo that the Archbiſhop" af Rheims, 


brother to Monſieur de Lauvois, ſeeing hum come 
from maſs, could not avoid ſaying with an-ironi- 


=_ - getting the beſt terms he could. + This ap- 
1 Cars the more p | 
cal tone, there goss a very honeſt: gentleman; who 


probable trom what paſſed at an 


extraordi council, to conſider the ſtate of af- | 
17 fairs, held by Tyrcomel in the caſtle of Dublin has abandoned three Kingdoms for” a maſs.” low. 
| | the day after King James retired from Rocheſter ever the King of France — K * a 


wy | into France, which he could not have heard of. b 
44 | At” this council Chief Juſtice Keating, the — give over the wat, till he had reſtored 
Proteſtant judge in the Kingdom, made a ſpeec 

to this purpoſe; That it would be in vain to 
„ contend with the forces, which the Prince of 
Orange had brought to England, and which 


King James now had, was to kee 
in 2 Scotland. Tyrconnel ſent him pri- 
vate meſſages,” earneſtly preſſing him for ſpeedy 
had maſtered all oppoſition, or rather had fupplies, though at the ſame time to carry on 

met none in their march from the Ve to his prerended deſign to fubmit to the Prince of 
London; and that they would certainly find Orange, and to diſguiſe his real intentions, he 
„their work as eaſy in reland. That they —— the Lord Montjoy to go with the chef g 
« ſhould call to mind the misfortunes they lay on Rice, to King James, to repreſent to him in I.; 
under by their laſt rebellion, and the conſe- the weakneſs of Ireland, and the necefiity"gf 123. 
«* quences, that would attend another by the yielding to the time, and waiting a better op- 


„ utter forfeitute of all their lands and eſtates. 
„That in the Nerth the Proteſtants were al- 
ready in arms, and would readily join with 
any other Proteſtants, who ſhould be ſent to 
6 their aſſiſtance. That the government of 
* England being in the Prince of Oranges hands, 
* there was no ſuccour to be expected from 
% that Kingdom; nor had they any fund of 
„ money to maintain a war, the revenue of Fre- 
land not being ſufficient to diſcharge the pub- 
« lick expence ; and that this revenue would 
« decreaſe daily. Therefore, concluded be, as 
I am called to'give my advice on this extra- 
ordinary occafton, - fo I will not be anſwerable 
for any of the miſeries, that may enſue 
your non-compliance, but exhort neg; 
cellency to make a wiſe, timely, and honour- 
able accommodation, which I doubt not you 
© may obtain for yourſelf and people. May 
« Almighty God direct your intentions for the 
we of the publick.” | 
Fyrconnel heard the Judge with patience, 
who was ſeconded by ſome of the more moderate 
Papiſts; and at length moved in council, that 
if they would ftand by and declare for #he King 
and the Proteſtant religion, he would immediate- 
ly make the Earl of Granard, Preſident of that 
council, Lieutenant General, and the Lord 
Mont joy, Major General of the army of that 
Kingdom; which the Earl of Granard deelining, 
Tyrconnel left the council abruptly without comin 
to any refolution. But Hamiltons arrival Fn, 
rſuaſions ſecured him to King James, though 
bo ſaw he muſt manage ſo as to gain as much 
time as he could, that the Prince might not 


funk to the pit of Hell, ſo they could 


3 of ſerving himſelf of his 5 fubjetts, 
fwore moſt ſolemnly, that he was in earneſt 
in this meſſage, and that he knew the Court of 
France would oppoſe it with all their power; for 
ſaid he, that Court minds nothing but their own 
intereſt, and they would not care, if Ireland were 


but' give the 
Prince of Orange but-three months Le But, 


added he, if the- King be perſuadud to ruin bis fa. 


et. friends io do himſelf no ſtrvice, only to g. 
France, be is neither fo merciful nor ſo wiſe as 1- 
believe bim to be. If be recover England, Ireland 
will fall in courſe, but be can never expects tu don. 
England - by Ireland. F be attempts it 
ruins Ireland to do birſelf no kindneſs; 
but rather to exaſperate England the more 
again bim, and make bis reſtoration i 
e intimated likewiſe, that if the King would 
not do it, he would look on his refuſal to be 
forced on him by thoſe, in whoſe power he was, 
and that he ſhould think himſelf obliged to do it 
without bis conſent. Every body told the Lord 
Meontjoy, that this was all an artifice to amuſt 
the Proteſtants, and to get him, who was” the 
likelieſt man to head them, out of the way; 
notwithſtanding which, he was prevailed 
contrary to the general opinion of all the 
teſtants in Ireland, to undertake the buſineſs, 
having firſt had theſe: conceſſions made him in 
behalf of the Proteſtants. 1. That no more 
Commiſſions ſhould be given out, or new men 
raiſed. 2. That no more of the army ſhould be 
ſent into the North. 3. That none ſhould be 
queſtioned for what was paſſed. 4. That no 
private houſe ſhould be garriſoned or diſturbed 


with ſoldiers. He was no ſooner ſet out from Jan. 16 
Dublin with the Chief Baron Rice, but Heron, 
according to his uſual method of falſhood, de- 
nied theſe Conceſſions, and refuſed to ' obſerve 
any of them; and the Lord Montjoy, immedi- 
ately after his arival at Paris, inſtead of bei 
heard to deliver his meſſage, was commi 
priſoner to the baſtile, on account of the great 
zeal, which he had lately ſhewn for the Pro- 
teſtant intereſt; and this further exaſperated the 
Proteſtants of Ireland againſt King James, and 
made them look upon him as a violator of. pub- 
lick faith to his ſubjects. However Tyrconne! 
gained his point, which was a good deal of time, 
Thoſe who adviſed the ſending over of Hamilton, 
were now out of countenance, and the Earl of 
Clarendon loudly exclaimed againſt it. Sir _—_ 


liam Temple's ſon, ſecretary at war, * 


0 make too much haſte before a fleet and ſupplies 
came from France. Accordingly ſeveral letters 
| were ſent over to England giving aſſurances that 
: Tyrconnel was fully reſolved to treat and ſubmit. 
King King James came into France in Decem- 
James's re- her 1688, where he was received with great ci- 
bn” es Vility by Lewis XIV, but the meanneſs of his 
"I „ France diſcourſe and his whole appearance and behavi- 

iy Mem de our ſoon gave diſguſt to that court; and his 
＋ - Fayette. conſtant application to hunting made him con- 
44 Burner, ſidered as a Prince, who from a cowardly de- 
Wt ſpair reſigned himſelf up to fortune, and aband- 
oned a crown, which he found himſelf too 
weak either to recover or even to wear. In 
ſhort, the more the French ſaw of him, the 
leſs pity they had for his misfortunes. He was 
perpetually. ſurrounded by the Jeſuits, affecting 
to declare himſelf of their ſociety; and his bigo- 
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raiſed in the Prince a high opinion of Hamiltons 
wh egy Le aig rapper 
after, without any ot ible cauſe 
EINE went in hs on the Thames 


Whatever diſpoſition Lewis XIV. had to ſup- 
22 French Mini was at 


all dis 


Sei 
favour, and to be more entirely united to Ma- 


dam Maintenon. Theſe two were in a high com- 
irion for favour, and hated each other. Seig 


nelay had the marine, as the other had the army, 


for his province. King James therefore having 
the dependance on the marine, and look- 
ing on the for that poſt as the moſt 


powerful favourite, made his chief application 
to him; which induced Lowvois to croſs and re- 
tard every thing, which was propoſed for his 
ſervice ; fo that matters went on flowly and very 
defectively. There was likewiſe another circum- 
ſtance in King James affairs, that did him 
much hurt. The Count de Lanſum, (who was 
once deſigned for the huſband of Mademoiſelle 


de Monipenfier, daughter of Gefen Duke of 


ht proper to 
conſented 


over to England 
is ſervice, and had at- 


— and offered him his 
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tended on the | 
France. He had obtained a promiſe from King 
— of the comitrtand of fueh forces, as the 
King of France wotild affiſt Him with. Louvois 
hated Las; nor did the King of France like 
to em him ; and therefore Lois ſent to 
King James, Yeſiring him to afk of the King of 
France, Souvray, à fort of his, whom he was edu- 
cating to ſerve in war, to * the ＋ 4 
ſelf to Lauſun, Xe thought he cond not in 
honour depart from it. From that moment. 
therefore, it ig ſaid, Zonvers ſtudied by all the 
ways he could think of, to difparage him, and 
all the propoſitions he made. However, King 
James obtained about five thouſand Frenchmen to 
de ſent over with him to Jreland (r), but no 


conſiderable ſupplies of money.” But When Mem de. 
of theſe la Fayette 


. „ 16, 
be made 4 2 A 


Laufun,' who was to have the command 
forces, was to de he demanded to | 
a Duke of France, and propoſed that affair fi 

to Seignelay, who mentioning it to Lewis XIV, 
the King was extremely angry with the demand, 


and when” Lauſun ſpoke of it to him, expreſſed 
himſelf with * ſeverity. Upon this Lai): 
excuſed himſelf, by alledging, that King Jumes 


had ordered him to ſollicit that honour ; and he 
requeſted I his Queen to declare 
the fame to the King of France, which th 

both did. But he being refuſe@the* title, cough 
_ to ay aſide all ou of going to He. 
land, though Ring Janet foon' made him 
| | | 4 2 Knight 


e 


_— 


(1) Sir 2 Reresby tells us, that the French King 
furniſhed him with a ſquadron of fourteen ' men of 
war, fix lefſer frigates, and three fireſhips, all well 
manned and fitted; as alſo with a ſam of two hundred 
thouſand livres in ready money, and fifty thouſand 
piſtoles, as a preſent for his pocket, together with * 
tents, and a royal and ſplendid equipage- aſ- 
ſiſted him likewiſe with eight experienced field · officers, 
one hundred of inferior note, a guard of one hundred 
Swiſs, a band of ſkilful pioneers, fifteen thouſand of 
His own natural ſubjects, arms for forty thouſand men 
more, cannon and ammunition in 2 abundance, 
and over and above made him an offer of fifteen thou- 
ſand of his French . but N excuſed 
himſelf, ſaying, He would ſucceed 2 t 1 his cum 
ſubjetts, or periſh in the _ ir Jahn likewiſe in- 

s us, on the firſt of March 1688-9, a Lady 


of his acquaintance, who had been intruſted with fome 


jewels of King Jams, ſhewed him a letter from 
that King, dated the 17th of February N. S. intima- 
ting, that he was to ſet out next day for Jreland, 
and depended upon his old friends to affift him in 
& his cauſe. This Lady, adds Sir 7obn, told me, 
the French King had ſupplied him with a great trea- 
«© ſure of money, and fix thouſand Swiſi Proteſtants : 
<< that he intended to go though Ireland for Scotland, 
© there to call a Parliament, inſtead of the propofed 
„Convention; and that from thence he would march 
into England, and put himſelf entirely into the 
hands of the Proteſtant intereſt. - She, added, that 
„as ſhe had a friendſhip for the Lord Privy Seal, [the 


: © Marquiſs of Hall;fax] the had a mind to diſcloſe her- 


ſelf to him, if with any ſafety ſhe ſo might do. I 
© told her I would ſpeak to his Lordſhip that very 
night, and let her know farther, Having an oppor. 
<< tunity of ſpeaking to him accordingly; Falle not 
to be as good as my word, though I muſt own, the 
topick being of ſo nice and tender a ſort, I did it 
with great caution, However, L give him plai 
to underſtand, that the chief motive, which in- 
<* duced the Lady to deſire a meeting with him, was, to 
** impart to him what might be for his own good, and 
the ſervice of the publi 


Hereupon he began to be 


a. wat. AMS. coo. — 
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es more free and with me than he had hitherto 
<« been on this chapter; and 1 told Him in general, 
<< that great defigns Were on foot, He fait he be- 
„ lieved it; and that though men ſeemed! tor be for 
6 the preſent intereſt as moſt prevalent, it was not al- 
c together diſereet to venture too far: That if mat- 
<< ters really were as I had ſaid, it was but ſafe to car- 
<«& ry it fair with thoſe in the oppoſition, and fo let ſome 
people know he ſpoke always with great reſpect of 
«© King James: That if we came to blows, it was 
« uncertain who would ſtrike” hardeſt: and that he 
* ſhould be glad to meet the Lady at my houſe; when- 
© ever ſhe: pleaſed; But his Lordſhip however” ſaid, 
all imaginable care would be taken to ward off 
danger, that might threaten us: That an army of 
twenty thouſand men would be preſently raiſed. : 
That all ſuſpicious perſons would be ſecured; the 
«© Parliament intending to inveſt the King with a 
power to impriſon whom he pleaſed, and to kerp 
chem in ſaſe cuſtody till they came to a trial; and 
in ſine, that the Parliament would moſt plentiſully 
<* furniſh the King for the proſecution of the war At 
this time ſeveral Lords and Gentlemen of both 
&« Houſes withdrew to their: ſeveral countries; and 1 
«© was told, that ſome, , who were outwardly. great 
friends to the preſent government, were treating for 
terms on the other ſide ; which I particularly com- 
„ municated to his Lordſhip, and particularly made 
mention of ſome be little ſuſpected. Whereupon 
his Lordſhip ſaid, that if King Fames was actually 
driving on at the rate reported, the Papiſts would 
«© certainly contrive ſome how or other to aſſaſſinate or 
« kill King Villiam; well knowing, what a taſk it 
«© would be to defend the crown on the head of a wo- 
„ man; with much to the ſame effect On the 
« 3d of March Lord Hallifaz' met the Lady. juſt 
% now mentioned to have received a letter from Kin 
„ James. She dealt very frankly with him, but durſt 
„not r However, he deſired 
her to be his friend, if any alteration of affairs ſhould 
*« by any mean be brought to paſs.” Reresby' s Mem, 
N. 332, G. 
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a Knight of the Carter; and \Refen, , a German, 


was appointed to go in his room under the title 


The reſt of the officers 
were Maumont, Captain of the guards, in the 
poſt of Mareſchal de Camp; Puſgnan, Colonel 
of the Regiment of Languedoc, as Brigadier of 


of Lieutenant General. 


the foot; Ly Gar, Brigadier of the horſe; 


and Boſelaw, S of the guards, as Major Gen- 
eral. Beſides theſe officers there were ſent like- 
wiſe an hundred Captains and an equal number 
of Lieutenants: When King James took his 
leave of the King of France, the latter told him; 
that the beſt thing be could wiſh bim, was never to 
ſee him again. He took ſhipping at Bret, and 
landed at Kingſale in Ireland on the 12th of 
March 1688-9. The next day he went, with a 
numerous attendance, to Cort, Where he was 


received by the Earl of Tyrconnel, who cauſed 


one of the f to be executed for declar- 
ing for the Prince of Orange. On the 24th of 


March King James entered Dublin in a trium- 


phant manner, and the next morning having 
called a council turned out the Earl of Granard 
the Chairman, and Chief Juſtice Keating ; and in 
their rooms, placed Cartwright, Biſhop of Che/- 
ter; and Lieutenant Colonel Dorrington and 
Count D' Avaux the French Ambaſſador, who 
under another title was Governor of Ireland for 
the King of France. In ſhort the officers and 
domeſticks of King James, were almoſt all 
Frencb. . We 

Theſe circumſtances gave ſome colour to a 
report then current, that there was à ſecret trea- 
91 him and the French King, by which 


ng James obliged himſelf, as ſoon as he ſhould 


be reſtored to his Kingdoms, to renounce all 
claim to the title and arms of France; to reſign 
the ſovereignty of. the narrow, ſeas, and the ho- 
nours of the flag: To furniſh France at his own 
charge with thirty ſhips of the line, and twen- 
ty thouſand land forces, when he ſhould be re- 
uired : To make no treaty or alliance, without 
e conſent of the King of France; to have an 
army conſtantly on foot, and to keep in his pay 
ten thouſand French, and five thouſand Catholic 
Swiſs ; to yield up Ireland to Lewis, who in 
return, engaged to conquer for him Sicily and 
Sardinia ; and laſtly, in caſe the two Princeſſes 
King James's daughters, ſhould become widows, 
to put them into the hands of the French King, 
in order to be married to whom he ſhould 
think proper, upon condition, that the eldeſt 
ſon that ſhould be born of ſuch mariage, ſhould 
be King of Scotland and Ireland, England and it's 
dominions in America remaining to the Prince of 
Wales. The French were to have as a ſecurity 
for the performance of theſe conditions a garri- 
ſon in Dover caſtle, and at Portſmouth and Ply- 
mouth. And by the additional articles to this 
treaty, it was reſolved to ſuppreſs the Proteſtant 
religion in Ireland. This treaty appeared fo 
improbable, that the reality of it was doubted 
by many, but it muſt be owned that King Fames's 
conduct in Jreland, confirmed the ſuſpicions of 
others that he had actually entered into ſuch an 
ingagement. 
Upon his arrival at Dublin, he ordered five 


= 


* 


proclamations to be publiſhed : one ſcemingꝶ an 1 


* 


tavour of his Proteſtant ſubjects, who had lately 
left that Kingdom, requiring them to. retura 
home, with aſſurance of his protection; and 
further requiring all his ſubjects, of What per- 
ſuaſion ſoever, to join with him againſt the 


Vol im 
. s 4 4: . * ba | i 


Prince of Org.. A ſoecond, commending all | 
his Roman Catholic ſubjects ſor their vigilance.) 


and care in arming themſelves; yet whereas it 
had encouraged ſome robberies, it required all 
but ſuch, Who were 
and pay in the army, to lay up their arms in 
their Lveral abodes. A third, inviting the 
country to carry proviſion to his army. A fourth 
raiſing ſuch monies, as were current in eland; 
and a fifth, calling a Parliament to meet at 
Dublin on the yth of May. At the ſame time 


actually under command Pu 


Tyres: 
he. created the Earl of Tyrconnel. a Duke, and nel nu 
beſtowed the Royal Regiment on Colonel Dort a Dal. 


ringten in the room of the Duke of Ormond... © ©. 
The Proteſtants were ſo little inclined to 
truſt king James s promiſes, that they choſe to 
ſtand upon their defence z and gathering into 
one body, made à ſhew of oppoſing his forces 
in the open field. But being routed by Lieute- 
nant General Hamilton (1) at a place called Drum- 
more, their reſiſtance and defeat gave occaſion to 
King James and Tyrconnel. to, ute thoſe in their 
power with redoubled ſeverity, and to march 
towards the, North with an-army of about twenty 
thouſand men, to force the reſt out of their 
„ 1.) ©! G1. 3:90 Es art 
King Witham being ſenſible of the deſperats 
condition of his 1riſþ ſubjects, had already. ſent 
Capt. Fames Hamilton, with ammunition and 
arms. to Lo „ and named Col. Landes, 


on whoſe fidelity he depended, Governor of 


that town. Hut it ſoon appeared, how much he 
was miſtaken in his choice. On the igth of 


April Mt. George Walker, Rector of | Donab- 


moore in the county of Tyrone,” who had raiſed 
4 regiment for the defence of the Proteſtants, 
receiving intelligence, that King James bars 
taken Coleraine and Kilmore, after a ſtout reſiſ- 
tance, was drawing his forces towards Londoxder- 
ry, haſtened thither to give Lundee an account of 


it. The Governor at firſt believed it to be on- Lands 
ly a falſe alarm, but was ſoon convinced of the dem * 
contrary, the enemy being advanced to Cledyford , 
Walker returned to Lyfford, where he joined p.ig-A 


Col.  Craften, and afterwards , according to 
Lundee's directions, took his poſt at the Long 
Cauſey, which he vigorouſly maintained a whole 
night ; but being over-powered by the enemy's 
numbers, retreated to Lo „where he 
vainly endeavoured to perſuade Lander to take 
the field. On the 17th of April Col. Lundee 
thought fit to call a council of war, and that 
Col. Cunmingham and Col. Richards, who two 
days before came into the. river of Lough-Poyle 
with their regiments from England, ſhould be 
members of it. Accordingly they met, and 
with other gentlemen either equally diſaffected, 


or at beſt, as little acquainted with the condition 


of the town, or the inclination and reſolution of 
the people, they at laſt concluded, . that there 
« was no Proviſion in the town of Lo 


"TX. 
1 


(1) This Gentleman had been baniſhed the Court of 
France for making love to the Princeſs of Conti, the 
King's daughter, who ſeemed on her part to be more 
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fond of his converſation than that of any other perſon. 
Mem. de la Fayette, p. 193. X 06 
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(1) King 


not tenable againſt a well appointed 


-« jeſty's ſervice, but the contrary, | 


vb-be ſubſcribed 


King James 
the” town wou 
formidable army, 
April at the 
meeting with a warm” reception, which put his 
men in ſome difoxder, he retired” to St. John's 
Town. In the mean time Mr. Muckeridge the 
Town-clerk, ſaw it abſolutely neceſſary to give 
the people ſome intimation of the proceedings 
at 41 of war; which diſcovery ſo en- 
them againſt the Governor and his Coun- 
cil, that the latter — — in danger, 
made their eſcape in n, 
out ſome hazard to their perſons, from the ſol- 
diers themſelves, who were under great diſcon- 
tent to be deſerted by thoſe, who engaged 
them in difficulties, which my were then 
under. The Governor could not ſo eaſily retire, 
being more obnoxious than any of the reſt, and 
therefore thought it convenient to keep his cham- 
ber. A council being appointed there, Mr. Wal- 
ker and Major Baker endeavoured. to perſuade 
him to continue his government ; but he poſt- 
tively refuſing to.concern himſelf, they, out of 
reſpect to his commiſſion, thought it. a duty to 
contribute to his ſafety, and ſuffered. him to dif- 
guiſe himſelf, and in a fally for the relief of 
Culmore, to paſs in a boat. with a load of match 
on his back; from whence he went to Scotland, 
where he was ſecured, and ſent to London, to 
anſwer for the miſcarriages laid to his charge. 


—— 
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1 
* therefore it w not convenient for his Ma- 


though not with- - 


[ 
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caitif@n\ef:Linidondegybeing thus effec- 1689. 
ataged by Mr Halm to maintain the 
| ames, [they winanimoully rc- 


; neſs; they > C2 
of them) with this matter and defired him to 


- undertake the charge; but he pretending, that 

by his! inſtructions he was obliged to obey the 

[orders of Colonel Lande refuſed the propoſal, 

and return to where both he and Co- 

lonel Nicburur were deſervedlyicaſhiered, ': Upon 

this refuſal Mr. Malter and Mayor Batter accept- 

ed the government of the garriſon, and. regi- 

mented the men in the town, to the number of 

ſeven thouſand and twenty, under eight Colo- 

nels, and three hundred and rhiry- three inferior 

Ken maine 2, d | 

It. was certainly a bold undertaking in this Di- goyer p. 

vine and Major Baker to maintain againſt a for- 60 

midable army, commanded by a King in perſon, 

an ill fortied. town, with a: garriſon compoſed 

of poor people, frightened from theit: own 

homes, and without a proportiqnhable number of 

horſe to ſally out, or engineers to inſtruct them 

in the neceſſary works. Heſides, they had not 

above twenty guns, and not one of them well 

mounted ; and not above ten days proviſion, in 

the opinion of the former Governor; ſo that 

ſeveral deſert every day; and others not only 

gave conſtant intelligence to the enemy, but 

induſtriouſly endeavoured to betray the Gover - 

nors, On the aoth of April King James in- 

veſted the place; and the next day began to 

batter it; of which the Governors ſent advice to 

England by Mr. Bennet, acquainting his Majeſty 

with their reſolutions to defend themſelves to the 

laſt, and imploring a ſpeedy aſſiſtance. In the 

mean time ſeveral attacks were made by the be- 

ſiegers, and as many ſallies by the beſieged, in 

both which the beſieged had always the advan- 

tage; and they would have had leſs reaſon to 

fear either the number or rage of their enemies 

without, if they had not had within both famine 

and ſickneſs to oppoſe. 1 

On the aqth & April King James retired from x; 

the camp (1) to meet his Parliament at Dublin), mM * 

and the beſiegers finding their attempts ſtil] at- 7777r to 

tended with ill ſucceſs, removed their main body Dublin. 

from St. Johns town, and pitched their tents [2% P: 

upon Behy-ugry hill about two miles diſtant from 

Londonderry, for the cloſer guard of the town, 

to hinder the beſieged from coming to the wells 

of Water. On the 14th of June the beſiegers 

made an aſſault on that part of the place, which 

they thought moſt acceſſible, but were repulſed 

with grrat ſlaughter; and the next morning 

they began to batter the walls with the uſual ill 

ſucceſs. On the other hand the beſieged began 

to be reduced to the laſt extremity, when they 

eſpied three ſhips, that fired at Kilmore caſtle, 

and attempted to come up the river, which 

however was prevented by the enemies ſhot. 

Not long after they diſcovered a fleet of thirty 
. 5 | ſail 
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(1) King Fames came in perſon to encourage the 
beliegers ; 3 finding the ſiege went on very ſlowly, 
he is ſaid to expreſs Jam! elf thus, Had his army been 

NM mT 
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Engliſh, they would have braught him the tron ſtone by 
tone by that time. Story's Continuation of the war in 


Ireland, p 5. 
N (1) The 


Gefirs to 
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teers, and contrived in the narrow 

river, where the ſhips were to a fort of 

ſtaccado, being a boom of timber joined by iron | 
of twelve 


ng theſe difficulties, one Rich boldly ad- / 


many -attemprs- werr made $0 
7 in hs river pong Ang emo 
doko * an ee 4 
as ng rakes tory Mikel 
aft Mr. M nien, that if nn 
town * not be 3 


h , 
ſtandi ol | 
ventured to get to the water · ſide over againſt ral 1 af the tuun, 
the town, and then ſwimming" eroßs the river and rm. how litele his en had advapcet 

e the beſieged an account, Major Gene- in the ſiege! ' with: gu fur) 


2 (1) was come to their aſſiſtance with 'aga 


oviſion, and arms ; and how much be 
get with his ſhips up to the town. 
With this meſſenger Kirk had ſent another, one 
Crumy, a Scotſman, to give them the fame” ac- 
count, and to know the condition of the gar | 
riſon ; but he being taken by the enemy, was 
by them inſtructed to frame a meſſage much dif- _ 
fering from the other. Thereupon the beſiegers 
invited the garriſon to a parley, telling them, 
that they were under great miſtakes about the 
ro 1th General, and their expectations from 
CO where things were all in confuſion z 
they might have leave to inform them- 
ſelves Furs — the meſſenger, whom they 
had taken. The | befieged ſent ſome to that 
purpoſe, who ſoon diſcovered” the cheat, and 
returned with other particulars of his treachery. 
The Governors received further intelligence by 
a little boy, who with great ingenuity brought 
2 the Major General at Inch, the 
one tyed in his „ and the other within a 
cloth- button. By the latter the General aſſured 
Mr. Walter, „ that he would endeavour all 
„ means imaginable for their relief, but found 
„it impoſſible by the river, which made him 
« ſend a p — Inch, whither he was going 
« himſelf to try, if he could beat off the ene- 
% mies camp, or divert them fo, that 
„ ſhould not preſs the town. That he had ſent 
« officers, ammunition, arms, great guns; Sc. 
* to Inniſkillin, who. had 3000 foot and 1500 
„ horſe, and a regiment-of Dragoons, that had 
* — omiſed to come to their relief; and at the 
„fame time he would attack the enemy by 
„uch. That he expected fix thouſand men 
6 * from =! plans every minute, they having been 
ht days before. That he had ftores 
« an ark s for the town, and was reſolved to 


* relieve them. That | England and Scotland 1 


were in a very good: poſture, and all things 
« there very well fettled. That they in the 


« town ſhould be good huſbands of their vic- 
« tuals, and, by God's help, they ſhould over- 
« come thoſe barbarous people. Thar ſeveral 
c of the enemy had deſerted to him, who all 
* aſſured him they could not ſtay long.” 

All this while the beſieged were not a little 
weakened by the raging famine; and though 
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| and 
the place with the gruund, 2 
defended it in its ruins, fe 
without conſideration. 0 
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ken Fry he bin modarath 
1uch thing ſhould he mentioned upon 
death. On the 40th of Fine died Cover 
ker, to the gira loſs and afliftion! of dh be. 
Three days before Licytenant-Grners 
Hamilton ſens ſome plauſible oe te the gar- 
S ſeemed to hearkens till bay 
had uſed that opportunity to ſcarch far = 
fions ; and though they were reduced to. th 
ceſſity of feeding upon harſe-fleſb,, 
rats, and mice, tallomw, ſtarch, dried - and: — 
hides; in a wond, COD 
that men in their condition even uſed fer 
nance; yes! they unanimailly teſolved to em 
the Iris,” and then one anathen, nathet than fGit- 
render; and their anſwer to Hamiltoy: was, that 
« they much wondered he ſhauld expect they 
ſhould place any confidence in him, wh h 
4 ſo unworthihy broke faith with King ham 
their Sovereign: that he was: once genezoully 
< truſted; though an enemy; and yet-betrayed 
his truſt; and they couk! not believe be had 
learned more fincerity in an lib camp? 
This bold anſwer fo — thi French Genes 
ral, that he publiſhed an order directed to the 
Governors and. Gamiſon of Eandamarry, import 
ing. that if they did not deliver the town 10 
him by the of Fuly, according to Liew 
« tenant-General Hamztor's he would 
« diſpatch his orders as far as Ralibannon, Char 
% j, Belfaſt, and the Barony of /mfbaven, 
and rob all, protected as well as unproveQed, 
« Proteſtants, that were either related to the 
„ garriſon, or of their faction ; and that: they 
* ſhould be driven under the walls of Lands 
* gderry, where they An 9 
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(1) The employing of him was not at all approved 
of. Though he had deſerted King James, it was 
feared, that he was ſo confcious of his ſanguinary con- 
duct, after the defeat of the Duke of Monmouth at 
Sedpemure, that, as the Englih Proteſtants would ne- 
ver be reconciled to him, ſo he muſt therefore do ſome- 
thing to regain the good will of their enemies. How- 


— 
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ever, this is certain, that he ay fix weeks in the 
Lough without attempting -to relieve the garriſon of 
Londonderry, who were 41 the white reduced to che 
utmoſt diſtreſs. Olami xon, p. 21. This agrees with 
what Biſhop Burnet ſays, that Ry made not that haſte 
to relieve them that wy neceſſary, conſidering the mi- 


ſery they were in, II. 
ery ey » {x )- Colinel 


med . 
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« He alſo threatefied-to ruin and "lay waſte 
2659. = Hes country; if there ſhould appear the leaf 
- ity of any troops cotniug from E 
for cheir relief.” But he 'conel 
they would return to their obedience; 
ditions; he would e the capitulation 
| ally obſerved; and protect them 
injuries“ - Bur the beſieged received 


G 


with the ſame contempt — pl 


cr. 
cu 


be ad beard of it-"before; and 
ſent orders to ſtop it : that General 
Roſen was 8 foreigner, aud uſed to fuch proceed- 
| as —_ common in 


: 
a 


with their ſucking children, wo- 
nor old decrepit perſons ; 
in labour, and ſome who were juſt 
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of them without mear Faun for 2 whe e 
k ; that ſeveral hundred died in the place 
fore they were difmilled, and many more on 
way as they went home again to their 
houſes. — were they — when they 18 
there ; for the ſtraggling ſoldiers, rapperees, an 
pilferers, who followed the N left them 
neither meat, drink, houſhold ſtuff, nor cattle, 
but had taken away all in their abſence, fo 
that the generality of them afterwards 
for want, and many of them were knocked on 
the head by theſe ſoldiers. This ſhocking pro- 
ceeding confirmed the in their reſolu- 
tion never to yield to ſuch barbarous people; 
and it made them ſet up a gallows in view of 
che beñegers, and threaten to ang all the pri- 
ſoners they had taken during the ſiege, if their 
friends were not immediately diſmiſſed; and 
they acquainted the enemy, that they might 
ſend prieſts to their friends to prepare them for 
death after their own methods. The priſoners 


111 
- 
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putting them to death, ſince their own people 
exerciſed ſuch cruelty on innocent perſons, who 
were under their protection; but deſired leave 
from the Governor to write a letter to Lieutenant 
General Hamliton, which being allowed, the 
lent him a letter figned by Nettervil, Butler, 
/ylmer, Macdonel, Darcy &c. ainting him, 
that the lives of twenty priſoners lay at flake ; and 
therefore, they made it their requeſt, that be would 
repreſent their condition to jw Marſhal General 
Roſen. That they were all willing to dit with 
ſwords in their hands for bis Majeſty, but it was 
bard to ſuffer like malefaFors ; nor could they lay 
'Leir blood to the charge of the garriſon, the gover- 


riſned 


declared, they could not blame the garriſon for 


a eh Bavithg sda them with all ci. 1689. 
wility mug. Th chis letter che Lieutenant 
General | anſwered: rbat+ har theſe poor people 
were Abe to ſuffer, they mig bt thank Ibemſelves for, 
ing their-own faut; bios they teight prevent 
ty accepting the conditions,” that bal been offered 
them.” | And if, added he, youſuſfer in this, it 
cannot be belprd, bit all be revenged on many 
Yvhouſands, of thaſe prope as well innocent as 0- 
ern with or wit * that cid. However the 
bat of the 'gallow$; and the importunity of 
ſome friends of . you. 23 1 _ 
prevai led amilton ; that 
Ach of 74h the poor half ſtarved Proteſtants had 
ve to return, to their babitations, after they 
had been kept under the walls of the town three 
days without meat. The garriſon fo conſiſted 
of five thouſand ſeven hundred and nine men; 
and to leſſen that nutaber yet more, the Govern- 
ors crowded five hundred, of their uſeleſs peo- 


* 


ple among the Preteſtants under the walls, who 


ed' undiſtinguiſhed with them, though in 

change they got ſome able and ſtrong men 
out of their numbers. r 
By this umi che ſearcity of the vileſt eata- Waker 5. 
bles was" inertaſed to ſuch a degree, that the 36 40. 
garriſon and inhabitants had nothing left, unleſs 
they could upon one another. And it is 
remarkable, that à certain gentleman, who had 
preſerved himſelf in good caſe, whilſt the ge- 
nerality were reduced to ſkeletons, ' conceived 
himſelf in the greateſt danger, and fancying ſeve- 
ral of the foldiers looked upon lam with a greedy 
eye, thought fit to hide himſelf for three days. 
Mr. Walker, the Governor, being with good 
reaſon apprehenſive, that theſe diſcouragements 
might at fengch overcome that reſolution, which 
the garriſon had ſo long expreſſed, conſidered of 
all oy. corey methods to ſupport them; to 
this end he preached on the zoth of July, in 
the Cathedral, and endeavoured to confirm their 
conſtancy by reminding them of what © impor- 
** tance it was to the Proteſtant religion at that 
time ; and told them that they need not 
« doubt, but that God would at laſt deliver 
them from the difficulties they were under.” 
In this he proved a true prophet, for about an London- 
hour after the ſermon, the garriſon diſcovered __ * 
three ſhips, which Major General Nit had ſent, ſuly 30. 
according to his promiſe, „that when they th 
could hold out no longer, he would be ſure top. 40 4 
<* relieve them, to the hazard of himſelf, his 
men, and ſhips“ The Moantjoy. of Londen- 
derry, commanded by Captain Browning ;- and 
the Phenix of Coleraine, commanded by Cap- 
tain - Douglaſs , both laden with proviſion, 
were convoyed by the Dartmouth frigate. The 
enemy made a moſt furious fire upon them from 
Culmare, and both ſides of the river, which 
they received and returned. with the greateſt bra- 
very. The Montjoy made a little ſtop at the 
boom, occaſioned by her rebound, after ſtriking 
and breaking it, ſo chat ſne was run a ground. 


Upon this the enemy gave the loudeſt and moſt 


Joyful ſhout, and the moſt dreadful to the be- 
ſieged, fired all their guns upon her, and were 
preparing their boats to board her. The trou- 
ble and concern of the beſieged to ſee their laſt" 
hopes diſappointed are not to be expreſſed ; but 
the Montjoy firing a broad fide, the ſhock looſen- 
ed the ſhip fo, that ſhe got clear, and paſſed 
the boom. Captain Douglaſs all this while was. 
engaged and the Dartmouth gave the enemy 

warin 
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ſhips got up to the ton to the, anconceivable 
joy and tranſport of a | 
only upon two... days life, having nothing left 
but nine lean, horſes, - and a pint of meal to-cach 
man. Hunger and the fatigue of war had ſo far 
. . prevailed amongſt them, that of ſeven thouſand 
fve hundred, men regimented, they had now alive 
but four thouſand three hundred, of whom at 
leaſt a fourth part were 1 unſerviceable. 
This brave and ſucceſs. undertaking ſo diſ- 
couraged the enemy, that on the laſt of Juby 
they raiſed the ſiege in the night-time with great 
confuſion, and in their retreat made a. miſerable 
hayock in the country, robbing and burning all 
before them for ſeveral miles. They loſt between 
eight and nine thouſand men before the walls of 
the town and an hundred of their beſt officers, moſt 
of whom fell by the ſword, the reſt of fevers and 
fluxes, . and the French pox, which was very re; 
markable upon the bodies of. ſeveral of their 
dead officers and ſoldiers. Upon their retreat 
they firſt incamped at Strabene; but hearing of 
the defeat of their forces under Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Mackerty by the Inmiſtillin men, they re- 
moved their camp further off. Major General 
Kirk being come to Londonderry was received by 

the Governor and the whole garriſon with the 
greateſt joy and acclamations ; and the next day 
Mr. Walker complimented him with his own 
regiment, that offer doing the King all the ſervice 
in his power, be might return to his own profeſſion, 
But the Major General deſired him to diſpoſe 
of it as he pleaſed 3; and accordingly he beſtow- 
ed it on Captain White, a Gentleman of " 
fienced valour and Known, merit. The ſame day 
a Council was called at Londonderry, wherein Mr. 
Walker was deſired and preyailed on immedi- 
ately to embark for England with an addreſs of 
thanks from the garriſon and inhabitants to their 
Majeſties; and upon his arrival at court received 
that welcome and reward, which his eminent 
ſervices had merited (71). 


Account of | Inniſtillin, another town in the north of Tre- 


land, ſignalized itſelf no leſs than Londonderry in 
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1689. warm. entertainment, till at length the three 
fon, which reckoned 


the Proteſtant cauſe 3 for upon notice, that Derry 
bad denied, entrance 80, che Londa egi 
ment they reſglved not to admit any i gar- 
riſon z, and having raiſed a regiment of twelve 
companies, gave the command of it to Gaſtevus 
Hamilton, a proces of conduct and reſolution, 
whom they likewiſe choſe for, their Governor. 
The townimen being thus, in ſome poſture of 
defence, proclaimed King illianm and Qi 
Me on che 2 82 I the Lo 
ilmey declaring. for King James ſome time, af- 
ter his arrival, at Dablin, ſummoned the Gover- 
nor of Inniſtillin to ſurrender that place to him, 
with a promiſe from the King to grant them bet- 
ter terms than they might ever expect from him 
afterwards. A Council being called, it was una- 
nimouſly agreed to ſtand firm to their former 
reſolutions of defending the Proteſtant religion, 
and maintaining King #ilem's title. Where: 
upon the Lord Gilmey landed all his forceg to- 
wards Crom, a,. caſtle ſixteen miles, from, un 
killin, and 7 by the Proteſtants, which 
was beſieged; ſometime by part of his troops; 
but the Dmniftilliners having thrown a relief of 
two hundred men into the caſtle, forced him to 
raiſe the ſiege, and to retreat to Belturbet. On 
the 24th of April a detachment of the 5 
of Inniſtillin, headed by Lieutenant- Colonel 
Lid, made an excurſion into the enemies 
country, took and demoliſhed the caſtle, at Au- 
gbor, and returned home with à conſiderable 
booty. Several other ſkirmiſhes and rencounters 
paſſed between the two parties, wherein the - 
niſtilliners always came off with advantage; but 
the moſt remarkable of thoſe actions Was chat 
which happened, the day before Londonderry ns 
relieved, wherein © two |, thouſand | Inniſilliners 
fought and routed ſix thouſand Iriſb, at a place 
called Newton-Butler, and took their commander 
Mackarty (commonly called Lord Moncaſbel ) 
with the loſs only of twenty men killed, and fiſty 
wounded (2). | walls: % | 
Purſuant to King James's, proclamation, the g. 
Iriſþ Parliament met at Dublin (3) the 7th of im 
May; and the ſame day he made a ſpeech, Mherein 


the Iril 


q he 5 


(1) Colonel Michelburn, who commanded one of 
the regiments in Londonderry during the ſiege, claimed to 
himſelf a conſiderable ſhare in the defence of that town, 
and drew up a memorial wherein he complained of 
the injuſtice done him both by Colonel Baker and 
„Mr. Walker, in aſſuming to themſelves all the honour 
« of it, and taking little or no notice of him, who, ac- 
« cording to that memorial, was from the firſt to the 
<< laſt of that ſiege as forward and as ſerviceable as they, 
and particularly in advancing conſiderable ſums of mo- 
<< ney for the uſe of the garriſon, which they were not 
«© ſo well able to do; and which he himſelf wanted after- 
«© wards fo much, that in Mr. Harlg's miniſtry he lay 
in the Fleet priſon for a debt contracted while he was 
6 folliciting the payment of the arrears coming to him, 
<6 which were paid at laſt, but in a manner far ſhort of 
the merit of ſo gallant an action in the defence of 
Londonderry.” Oldmixon. 

(2) This is the account of Stery in his Continuation 

;4 the wars in Ireland; and it is probable, that Mr. 

urchet means the ſame action, when he tells us that 
© about the time of raiſing the ſiege of Londonderry, 
the King's forces commanded by Colonel Berry, 
near Linastea, had a fignal victory over the ene- 
«© my, inſomuch that with the number killed by the 
© army, and thoſe which were knocked on the head 
© by the country people, they loſt not leſs than four 
„ thouſand men; and their cannon, with moſt of 
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6 their ſurviving officers, were taken, among whom 
«« was Major-General Mackarty, who was ſhot thr 
the thigh, and run into the back.” Burchet, B. IV. 
C. 2. p. 419. N | 
(3) Biſhop King obſerves, that every body fore- 
ſaw, what a kind of Parliament that would be, and 
what was like to be done in it. Our conſtitution, 
« ſays he, lodges the legiſlative power in the =S 
Lords, and Commons: and each of theſe is a ö 
on the other; that if any one attempt a thing pre- 
« judicial to the kingdom, the other may oppoſe and 
« ſtopit. But our enemies had made all theſe for their 
„ purpoſe; and therefore no law could ſignify; any 
thing to oppoſe them, it being in their power to 
remove any laws when they pleaſed, by repealing it. 
„The King was their own, both inclined of himſelf, 
„and eaſy to be prevailed on by them, to do what 
they would have him; ſo that we could promiſe our- 
« ſelves no help from his negative vote.” The Biſhop 
then ſhows what methods were taken to fill the Houſe 
of Lords with Popiſh Peers, ſo that there were only 
four or five Proteſtant Lords Temporal, and four Spiri- 
tual Lords in it; ſeveral acts being paſſed not by the 
conſent of theſe laſt, though it was pretended in the 
preambles to them; and that the Houſe of Com- 
mons was filled in ſuch a manner, that only two Protel-. 
tants, ſuch as deſerved that name, were in it. 
this means the Parliament openly profeſſed * 4 
ks on 1 6 flave 


ol 


4 ne 10. 5D. at a time 


ſo undutifully miſ- 
behaved themſelves to him, or ſo baſ 1 be- 
trayed him; and their ſeconding their deputy, 


« when others of his 
«c 
cc 


they did, in this bold and reſolute afſert- 
of his right, in preſerving _—_ 


«c change 

40 on whereſoever he was maſter, he 
« Cod willin to eſtabliſh it by law, and have 
cc d r e bix that of lo alty, 
<« Te I, bh Loh ian a 
40 WS aneneſs 
7 work, and in making againſt pro 

cc 


« ſuch good and wholeſome laws, as might be 
4 ber dr good cf the 


<« tice, and the publick of his people. 
c That 25 he ſhould ; hood 


2 and rich, he made no doubt of their 
« aſliſtance, by enabling him to oppoſe the 
„ unjuſt deſigns of his enemies, and to make 
tc the nation That to encourage them 
<« the more to it, knew with how great 

the moſt Chriſtian 


« generoſity and kin 
i -<6 Ci gave ſure retreat to the Queen, his ſon, 
ç and himſelf, when were forced out of 


ce land, and came to tor protection and 
« ſafety in his Kingdoms; how he embraced his 
« intereſt, and gave him ſuch ſupplies of all 


<« ſorts, as enabled him to come to them, which 
* without his obliging aſſiſtance he could not 
have done; and that this he did at à time, 
when he had ſo many Enemies to 
« deal with, and ſtill continued fo to do.” He 
concluded as he had and aſſured them, 
„that he was as ſenſible as they could defire of 


the ſignal loyalty they had expreſſed to him; 
and he ſhould make it his chief ſtudy, as 
* 1t had always been, to make them and all his 


* ſubjes happy.” 


POTEN * 


28. WIL. LIAM IH. MARY 
+ Thi being ended, and the King with- 1689. 
r | ing « d, and t 8 1689 


t * | 


Neagle Attorney, General, 
who. was choſen. Speaker of the Commons, ex- 
tolled to that houſe their e to the King 
of France and the Duke of Tyrcoxne! for that 

orious mecting, and hom proper it was for 
ch houſes to return his Majeſty thanks for his 


f * and to deſire Count D' Avarx, 
- French Embaſſador, to do the ſame to his 
moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, on their behalf, for his 


were drawn up and preſented immediately; and 
then a bill was brought in, containing a recaęgni 

tion of the King's title, and an abbarrence of the 
Prince of Oranges uſutpation, and defection of the 
Engliſh.  . The next day his Majeſty publiſhed 


1 e Declaration, addreſſed to all his 
je 


loving ſubjects in the Kingdom of England, 
60 James Rex. . 1 


A 


ries, by which our enemies have endea - 


« advanced by them, not only without any 
« ground, but agai their own certain 2 


s ledge, as is evident by their not daring to at- 


cc 


| to prove theſe charges to the world; 
% which we cannot but hope hath opened the 
“eyes of our ee ſubjects, to ſec how they have 
been impoſed upon by deſigning men, who, 


5 to promote their own ambitious ends, care not 


* what ſlaughter they reduce our kingdoms to ; 
yet we cannot but rejoice that — had 
an opportunity to demonſtrate the falſencſs 
% ang malice of their pretences, ſince this our 
arrival in this our Fang dern of Ireland, by 
« making it our chief concern to ſatisfy the 
* minds of our Proteſtant ſubjects, the defence 


« of their religion, privileges and properties is 


„ equally our care with recovery of our 
4. 4 


Jo this end we have preferred fuch 
of them, of whoſe loyalty — affection we 
are ſatisfied, to both of the higheſt 


* honour and truſt about our perſon, as well 
as in our army, We have, by granting our 
” 17 protection to ſuch, whoſe minds were 
$6 en by the arts of our rebellious ſubjects, 


© diſpelled their apprehenſions, and effectually 
* ſecured them againſt the attem 


ts even of 
private enemies. Our ear hath always 
been open to their juſt complaints; and fo 
“far our royal mercy been extended to 
* thoſe, who were in arms againſt us, that we 
% haye actually pardoned ſeveral hundreds of 
„ them; and moſt notorious criminals are kept 
ein an caly confinement, as they themſelves 
& acknowledge. We have taken care, that our 


ec their 


, ſubjefts of the church of England be not dif- 
turbed in the exerciſe of their religion 


and 
all Proteſtant diſſenters enjoy liberty of their 
4 confciences without any moleſtation. And, 


cout of our Royal care for the proſperity of 


* qur people, we have recomme to our 
„ Parliament as the firft thing neceſſary to be 
% diſpatched, to ſettle ſuch a ſecurity and li- 
berty both in ſpiritual and temporal matters, 

* as 
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* ſlave to the King's will, and he was looked on as 
* faQtiouſly and rebelliouſly inchned, that would dare 
„to move any thing after any favourite in the Houſe 

No. 6. Vo I. Ill. ; 
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« had affirmed, that it was contrary to the King's 
„ pleaſure. State of Proteſtants in Ireland, p. 168 | 


() This 
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generous aſſiſting King James. Theſe addreſſos 


8 


Ltho' the many calumnies and diſmal ſtor Ki, 


3 


s 


 Declarati- 
« youred to render us and our government odi - on ts the 


©. ous to the world, do now appear to have been Engliſh. 


86 


1689, 


« as may put an end to theſe diviſions, which 
« -have been the ſource of all our miſeries ; be- 
e ing reſolved, as much as in us lies, to entail 
liberty and happineſs upon our people, fo far 
«« as to put it out of the power of our ſucceſſors 
« to invade the one, and infringe the other, 
« And this, we take God to witneſs, was always 
« our deſign, of which we ſee * 7 ſubjects 
<«- here are more and more convinced by the great 
« numbers of thoſe, who having been ſeduced 
« or frightened by the $ importunities 
© of our enemies, are returned to their country 
<« and habitations, and who aſſure us daily more 
4 would follow, if the ports were open. But 
&« the Uſurpers know too well the ſincerity of our 
intentions to permit the repaſſage of our ſaid 
« ſubjects, fearing nothing more than that their 
<« experience ſhould. undeceive the reſt, who 
« are reſtrained more through ignorance than 
« any ill intention; and therefore deny them 
e that liberty, which we afford to all, whoſe 
« deſigns, we are ſatisfied, tend not to the diſ- 
« turbance of the peace. By this our gracious 
&« and royal care of our Proteſtant ſubjects, where 
« the greateſt part of our nation is Catholic, 
„ and have, as well as we, received the higheſt 
« provocation from their fellow- ſubjects of 
<«< contrary perſuaſions, ſo that nothing but our 
<« inclination to juſtice, and defire to fee our 
« people. flouriſh, could move us to ſuch a 
<« proceeding, we hope our ſubjects in England 
« will make a judgment of what they 15 ex- 
<« pect from us; and we do hereby promiſe and 
declare, that nothing ſhall ever alter our re- 
&« ſolutions to purſue ſuch, and no other me- 
« thods, as by our ſaid ſubjects in Parliament 
e ſhall be found proper for our common ſecuri- 
« ty, peace, and happineſs. And that none 
e may be debarred of aſſiſting us in recover- 
<« ing our rights, and redeeming of our people 
from their preſent ſlavery, out of any appre- 
« henſions from paſt miſcarriages, we do here- 
C by aſſure all our ſubjects of what quality ſo- 
<«« ever, let their crimes againſt us be ever fo 
« great, that if in twenty four days after our 
appearance in perſon in our kingdom of pA 
land, they return to their obedience, by de- 
e ſerting our enemies, and joining with us, 
we will grant them our full pardon, and all 
«*« paſt miſcarriages ſhall be forgot; ſo little do 
5 we delight in the blood or ruin of our peo- 
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« ple. Bur if after this but gracious Condeſten- | 
« fjon they mall yet continue to affift our ene. 
« mies and” rebels, we do, before God, char 

<« all the blood, Which malt afterwards be ſhed, 
4 upon them and their adherents; and we 
« doubt not, by the bleſſing of God upon our 
<« arms, to force the moſt obſtinate to'theirdury , 
though, as we have made appear, in reduc- 
„ ing dur rebellious ſubjects in this Kingadem, 
« we deſire to uſe no. other thin knie and 
6 m 2 ' or 0 cn das Is * 0 3391 * 
How ill King Jamers ings 

with this declaration and ſpeech was quickly een, . 
for on the 12th of May a bill was brbüght in- 
to the houſe of commons 


ment; which, without any o 
three times, and ſent to the Lords. By this bill 
two thirds of the Proteſtants” of the Kingdom, 
who held their eſtates by virtue of the acts of 
ſettlement and explanation, were deprived of 
them. There was no comſideration had, how 
any man came to his eſtate; for though he pur- 
chaſed it at ever fo dear-a rate, he muſt loſe it, 
and it was to be reftored, without exception, 
to the proprietor or his deſcendent, who had it 
before Oftober 22d 1641, upon what account 
ſoever he loſt it; —_ they themſelves did 
not deny, but eſerved to loſe their 
eſtates ; and even the ſon of Sir Phelim O Neile, 
the great murtherer and rebel, was reſtored: * In 
the upper houſe the Biſhop of Meath very learn- 
edly argued againſt this bill, alledging, among 
other objections, that no penalty was provided 
on ſuch as ſhould enter eſtates without injunc- 
tions; no conſiderations for improvements; no 
ſaving for remainders; no time given tenants 
and poſſeſſors to remove their ſtock and corn; 
no proviſion for proteſtant widows ; and that it 
allowed only repriſals for original purchaſe· mo- 
ney, which was hard to make out, and was an 
injury to the ſecond or third purchaſer. He 
ſhewed likewiſe, that the bill was unjuſt, and 
not for the public, or even the King's advan- 
tage; but would ruin the Kingdom and: deſtroy 
the public faith, as well as inconvenient in point 
of time. And he concluded with theſe words : 
« My Lords, either there was a rebellion in this 
kingdom [in 1641], or there was not, It 
there was none, then we have been very un- 
« juſt all this while in keeping ſo many inno- 

4160 cents 
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(1) This Gentleman, who was afterwards created 
Baron of Niverſtoum, was the ſon of one, who had 
been Earl of /Yeftmeath, but had loſt his honour and 
eſtate for being an actor in the rebellion begun in 1641. 
He had never been taken notice of at the bar, when he 
was advanced by King James to the poſt of Chief Juſ- 
tice of the King's Bench, and pitched upon to judge, 
whether the outlawries againſt his father and his fellow- 
rebels ſhould be reverſed ; and whether the ſettlement 
of Ireland founded on thoſe outlawries ſhould ſtand 
good. It was a demonſtration tothe Proteſtants, what 
the King intended, when he affigned them ſuch a Chief 
Juſtice ; and indeed this Gentleman did not fail to an- 
{wer the expeQation conceived of him. He reverſed 
the outlawries as faſt as they came before him, notwith- 
ſtanding a ftatute made in point againſt it ; and in all 
cauſes, that ever came before him, wherein the plain- 
tiffs and defendants were Papift and Proteſtant, he was 
obſerved always to give ſentence for the former. Nay, 
it was ſhrewdly ſuſpected, that he went ſharer in ſome 
conſiderable caufes, and not only appeared for them 


— — 
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on the Bench, but alſo ſecretly encouraged and foment- 
ed them. Before him, a deed ſhould be judged forged 


or not forged, according as it ſerved a Popith intereſt. 
And a Proteſtant needed no more to pain a cauſe a- 
gainft another Proteſtant than to turn Papiſt. He fig- 


nalized himſelf likewiſe in another reſpect, which was 
by committing and perſecuting perſons for feigned of- 
fences and treaſons, and by countenancing and encou- 
raging, and after diſcovery, protecting falſe witneſſęs 
againſt Proteſtants, Many were brought in danger of 
their lives by his contrivances; and when the accuſed 
were acquitted on trial, by a palpable demonſtration 
that the witneſſes were perjured, he declared that they 
neither could nor ſhould be proſecuted, for they only 
ſwore for the King, and he believed the accuſed perſons 
guilty, though it could not be proved. in ſhort, he 
ſhewed all the venom and rigour againſt them he could; 
he was ſet up to deſtroy them, and he went as far in it 
as his power could reach ; his weakneſs, not his inch- 
nation, hindered him from carrying it further,” King's 


State of Proteſtants, p. 68, 69. (1) Tho 


* Wollin 


agreed 42 ,. 


in- Saeco 
the Lord Chief Pr. in l, 
Juſtice Nugent (1) for repealing the act of Fettle-t 14 
ſition, Wwas read 


| 00 RXV. : 


cents out of their eſtates j and "God forbid, 
that T ſhould 8 in defence of © 
_ an injuſtice. - But then What ſhall we 
„ ſay to his Mwjeſty*s Royal father's declarati- 
„ on in his Lem Beſtlike, who there gwns, that 
i there was à rebellion; and in purſuance of 
that opinion, paſſed an act to fecure ſuch as 
% ſhould adventure money for the ſuppreſſing 
% Of it; Nay, what ſhall we ſay to the two 
 « © Bills, that have been brought into this houſe, 
« the one by an honourable Lord, which owns 
«it fully; the- latter from the Commoners, 
e which owns f febellion, but extenuates it? 1 
e take it thet for granted, there was a rebel- 
ion; and if fo, it was either a total or a par- 
one. If it was a general one, then all 
«6 guilry of it, and none can pretend to 
be reſtored to his eſtate farther than the King 
s in his mercy” ſhall think fit to grant it him. 
If jt was a partial one, then ſome diſcrimina- 
<.. tion ought to be made between the innocent 
«6 and the guilty y the innocent ſhould be re- 
*c ſtated, and the guilty excluded from their 
t eſtates. But here is a bill, that makes no diſ- 
cc tinction between them, but innocent and no- 
cent are to fate alike; the one is to be put in 
© as good a condition as the other. And can 
ac. your Lordſhips imagine, that it is reaſonable 
4c. © do this, when we all know, that there 
<< has been a Court of Claims erected for the tryal 
„ of innocents ; ſeveral had put them- 
« ſelves upon the prpof of their innocence ; and 
<<: after-a full ng of all that they could of- 
. fer for themſelves, have been adjudged no- 
„ cem?“ But notwithſtanding the force and 
evidence of the th reaſons, ſupported by 
an addreſs in bebalf of the purchaſers under the ati 
of ſettlement, preſented to the King by the Earl 


— 


8 


— 
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of Granard, and drawn by the Lord Chief 
Juſtice Keating ; yet the Chancellor Fit- 


ton's (1) arguments led, and the bill re- 
ceived his Royal aſſent, and paſſed into an act. 


- ) 
. * 
1 
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Nor indeed could ir be erpekedgtherriſe when 168g. 


the gteateſt part of both hoyſes were 
Catholics, and confiſted of the ſons and defcen- 
dents of thoſe perſons, Who: had forfeited their 
.eftates by the rebellion. in one thouſand fix hun- 
.dred and fotrty one, men, who had no freeholds 
or eſtates in the Kingdom, but were purpoſely 
elected to make chemſelves eſtates by taking 
them away from Proteſtants... And by the 
means the Engliſh Proteſtants loſt more in Ire/ang 


than all King James's party in England and Scot- 
land at that time were worth; ::/ | 
But to make a final extirpation of the Prote- 49 go 4. 
ſtants, there as an Ad f Attainger paſſed in inder in 
Proteſtants, whoſe Lreland. 


State of 


names they could find, of both ſexes, and all Pr. in Ie. 


Parliament, by which 


ages and degrees were attainted of high treaſon, 
and their eſtates veſted in the King, upon pre- 
tence of their being out of the kingdom at the 
time of paſſing the act. And leſt ſome ſhould 
be forgotten oi thoſe, who were abſent, and not 
put into the bill of Attainder, there was con- 
trived a general clauſe in the ad of repeal, by 
which the real eſtates of all, wha dwelt or ftaid in 
any place of the three kingdoms, which did not own 
-King James's - power, or correſponded with any 
ſuch as were termed rebels, or were any ways aid- 
ng, abetting, or qffiſting to them from the fot day 
of Auguſt 1688, are declared to be forfeited and 
veſted in his Majeſty ; and that cvit hout any . office 
or inqui/ition found thereof, By which clauſe al- 
moſt every Proteſtant, who could write, in the 


kingdom, had forfeited his: eſtate z for the 


packets went from London to Dublin, and back 
again, conſtantly from Aug to March 1688, 


87 


and few had friends in England, or in the north, . 


but correſpanded with them by letters; and every 
ſuch letter is made by this clauſe a forfeiture of 
eſtate, They had intercepted and ſearched every 
packet, that went or came the latter part of this 


time, and kept vaſt heaps of letters, which 


were of no conſequence at all to the govern- 
5 e ment; 


'S 


r ”T | wu ——_ _—— CI — —_ 
” N 
, 


(1) He had been of forgery, not only at 


W:ftminſler and Chefter, but likewiſe fined by the 


Houſe of Lords in Parliament, and laid many years in 
priſon, whenee he was taken by King James, and ad- 
vanced to the office of Lord Hor of Ireland; 
though he wanted law and natural capacity, as well as 
— and courage, to diſcharge ſuch a truſt, and 
had no other quality to recommend him beſides his be- 
ing a convert Papiſt. But the myſtery of this promqg- 
tion was eaſily diſcovered. The Papiſts of Ireland 
had gone a great way to retrieye the eſtates, which 
they had forfeited by the rebellion in 1641, by coun- 
terfeit ſettlements, forgeries, and perjuries ; and to do 
their buſineſs in a great meaſure, there needed no more 
than to find a judge, who would be fayourable to and 
countenance ſuch proceedings ; and where could they 
find a more favourable judge than one, who was noto- 
rioufly involved in the fame guilt, and who probably in 
ſome caſes did not eſteem ſuch arts unlawful ? But be- 
tides this, there is requiſite to a Chancellor a peculiar 
quickneſs of parts and dexterity, to penetrate into the 
contrivances of cheats and forgeries 3 for which Sir 
Alexandor Fitton's natural flowneſs and heavineſs inca- 
pacitated him. But this very defect, together with 
his zeal for Popery, fitted him to execute the King's 
deſign as effectually as any that could have been found. 
He could not underſtand the merit of a cauſe of any 
difficulty, and therefore never failed to give ſentence 
according to his inclination, having no other rule to 
lead him. And how he was inclined towards Prote- 
ſtants, appeared from his declarations on all occaſions 
againſt them. He did not ſtick, on a hearing, to de- 
e, that they were all rogues, and that amongft forty 


. ” * — — 


„ 2122 — _— — — 
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thouſand there was not one, who was not a traitor, a re- 
bel, and a villain. For this reaſon he would not allow 
the guardianſhip of a child to the Proteſtant mother, 
but =_ it, againſt the poſitive words of the law, to 
the Popiſh relations. For this -reaſon he refuſed to 
hear ſo much as a demurrer in the caſe of Mr. Strafford, 
the Popiſh Dean of Chri/t Church, For this cauſe he 
over-ruled both the common rules of practice of the 
ceurts, and the laws of the land, declaring in 

court, © that the Chancery was above all laws, and 
„that no law could bind his conſcience ;*? and he act- 
ed accordingly in many caſes, where the Proteftants 
were concerned. - After hearing a cauſe between one of 
them and a Papiſt, he would often declare, that he 
would conſult a Divine before he gave a decree ;- that 
is, he would have the opinion of a Popiſh Prieſt, his 
Chaplain, educated in Spain, and furniſned with di- 
ſtinctions to ſatisfy his conſcience, how far he ſhou}d 
do juſtice to Proteſtants. Many Papiſts came and 
made affidavits of being in poſſeſſion, when they never 
were, and got jnjunRions and orders without any 
more trouble to quiet their poſſeſſions. But a Proteſtant 
though never ſo palpably diſturbed, could not procure 
any order, but was ſent to the common law to recover 
his poſſeſſion by a Popiſh Jurys returned by a Popiſh 
Sheriff, before a Popiſh Judge; that is, he muſt expect 


law from Judges and Officers who fate and ated in 
defiance of law. If at any time the Chancellor w2s 
forced to grant an injunction or a decree, it was with 
all the difficulties and delays that could be; ang, 
often the thing was loſt and deſtroyed before the order 
came for recovering it. King's State if the Preteſtant, in 
Ireland, P · 65—567. &c. 
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further reſerved to | 
inſt the few men-of eſtates, who-were in the 
kingdom. Beſides,” it was che end of 'September 
1688, before they heard any thing of che Prince 
of Oranges deſign to make a deicent into Eug- 
land; and yet to have been in England or Seot- 
land at any time in the month before, or to have 
correſponded with any there, wan made a fortei- 
ture of eſtate by this act. And teſt the children 
and deſcendents of the Proteſtants thus attainted, 
who had eſtates before 1641, ſhoald' come in 
and claim them after the death of the attainted 
perſons, by virtue of the ſettlement made on 
valuable conſiderations, and upon marriage, all 
ſuch remainders and reverſions were cut off. 
When this Bill of Attaiuder was preſented to the 
King for his affent, Sir Richard Neagle, the 
Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, told him, 
that were atfainted in that alt upon ſuch evi- 
dence, as ſatisfied the Houſe; and the reſt of them, 
Boyer. upon common fm. By this act near three thou- 
State of ſand Proteſtants were attainted, and among theſe 
_—_ Ir. two Archbi one Duke, ſeventeen Carls, 
# 2%- ſeven Counteſſes, 'twen eight Viſcounts, two 
Viſcounteſſes, ſeven Biſhops, eighteen Barons, 
thirty-three Baronets, fifty -- one Knights, eighty- 
three Clergymen, two thouſand one hundred and 
eighty-two Eſquires and Gentlemen; and all of 
them declared and adjudged to ſuffer the 

pains of death and forfeiture. * 
Ibid. 7). The ſeverity of this act exceeded even that 
206: of the famous proſeription at Rome, during the 
laſt Triumvirate. For more were condemned in 
the little kingdom of Ireland, than were 
cribed at that time through the vaſt extent of 
the Roman Empire. And to make this of Ireland 
yet the more terrible and unavoidable, the act 
let no room for the King to pardon after the 
laſt day of November 1689; and if the pardon 
was not inrolled before that time, it was declared 
abſolutely void and null ; and at the ſame time 
the act itſelf was concealed, and no Proteftant 
allowed a copy of it till the time limited for par- 
.dons was — at leaſt four months; ſo that the 
ſtate of the perſons attainted was deſperate and 
irrecoverable, except an Jrifþ Parliament fhould 
think proper to relieve them; for the King took 
care to put it out of the power of any Eugliſb 
(as well as out of his own) to help them, by con- 
ſenting to another act af this Parliament, inti- 
tled, An a declaring, that the Parliaments of 
England cannot bind Ireland, and againſt writs of 

errors and repeats out of Ireland into England. 
The e The Parliament of Treland having made ſome 
0 wn uly other acts, and among the reſt, one for Liberty 
p of Conſcience, was prorogued on the 20th of July 
to the 12th of January enſuing; and fo ended 
this Seſſion, whoſe proceedings occaſioned no 
_— POT in that kingdom, than the war 

itſelf, | 

Proceed- It was not thought enough, that Tyrconne! had 
ing:againft ſtopt the maintenance of the Univerſity of Dub- 
2 = 7 lin; but upon King James's arrival, the Vice- 
Bubi. Preſident, Fellows and Scholars, were all fur- 
State of ther proceeded againſt and ejected; their furni- 
Pc. in Ir. ture, library, and communion- plate fiezed, and 
every thing that belonged to the college, and 
to the private Fellows and Scholars, taken away. 


 munities granted $6 them by his prodeveſſorss: In 


proſ- and all religious aflemblies forbid throughout the 


«. Emperor.” 
The United Provinces had in ſome meaſure by 2 
proclaimed war againſt France, by their Manifeſ- — 


cret alliance between them, it was to be feared, 


being united in intereſt and hatred of the Pro- 
teſtant religion, would endeavour to overturn, 
and if poſſible deſtroy their State; and therefore 


X Vo 
they waited upon King Janas at his firſt coming 
to Dublin, he promiſed them, That i n 
preſerve them in t#heir liber tian and praperties,' and 
rather augment \than diminiſh thegriviler es and im- 


the Houle they put a popiſh garriſos, turned 
the chapel into. @ magazine,: and many of the 
chambers into priſons for Proteſtants Ong Mor, 
Popiſn Priest, was nominated Provnſt, and 
one Macarty Libtary- Keeper, and the whole de- 
ſigned for hem and cheir ſtraternity; nud three 
of the former Collegians were; farbid 40-miger 
ether on pain of death. One Archby f 
Biſhopricks, and a great many other dig. 
nities and livings of the Church were 
edly kept yacant; and the revenues finſt paid 
into the Exchequer, and afterwards diſpoſad of 
to Popiſh Biſhops and Prieſts, while in che mean 
time the cures lay neglected. So that it: plainly 
appeared, that the deſign was to deſtroy * 
— — © great Es 
were to an height. 
moſt of the chunches in and about Dyba were 
ſiezed upon by the ment; and Colonel 
Luttere!, Governor af that city, on the x8th of 
June 1690, iſſued cut an order, commanding 
all Frahaws; who were not bouſe-keepers, is de- 
part out f abe ſaid city, and all ſucb as apere 
Houſe-ternern, 48 deliver up their arms, bath gen- 
Aue and gefenfroe ; and likewiſe forbidding alone 
fue Proteſtants aneeting am vue — 
death, ar fuch: other puniſhment, as 6 Cour t:martial 
Haul think . And being; aſked, whether his 
was deſigned to hinder their meeting in churches? 
He anſwered, chat it was intended to prevent 
their aſſembling chere, es well as in other places, 
and accordingly all the churebes were ſhut up, 


kingdom, upon pain of death... 
hile King Jomes was purſuing theſe violent 
meaſures, King William, among other objects of 

his care, was conſulting the general of 
Europe, and endeavouring to check the exorbi- 
tant power of France. nas been obſerved, Fs & 
that the King of France had violated the peace den e 
of Nimeguen of 1678, and the 1 4 ears truce(®Y. 
of 1684, by his ſudden invaſion * Empire 

in 1688. The Diet of Ratiſlon incenſed at this 
invaſion, and the cruel devaſtation of the Pala- 
tinate, unanimouſly reſolved in March 1689, 5 f 
to make a vigorous war upon the enemy, not« U 
only of the Empire, but of all Chriftendom , tibas 
« and even a greater than the Turt himſelf with 


„whom he was joined in a league againſt the 


to which they had publiſhed October 28, 1688 3 
containing the reaſons of their aſſiſting the Prince 
of Orange in his expedition to England, wherein 
they ſaid, that having conſidered the goad un- 
derſtanding between the Kings of Great- ntain 
and France, and that there was a ſtrict and ſe- 


if the King of Great-Britain ſhould attain to an 
arbitrary power over his people, the twa Kings, 


they had reſolved to aſſiſt the Prince in his d 
of going over to England, not, as he declared, 
to invade the Kingdom, or dethrone the * 
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preſerve. hertics ; . ſo much already declar- 1689. 
” ve the la and 11 of the na- 8 T look u n the war : 
— . obliging him to call a free Parliament. © ed, in ends by France N 2 that 
- 593? Manifeſto was followed March gth 1689, * it is not ſo properly an act of choice, as an 
formal declaration of war: e inevitable Ry in our own defence. 
w_ the zd of May 1689, Spain provoked at I ſhall only tell you, that as I have ven- 
By Sei. proceed of the French King and his un- « tured my life and all that is dear to me, to 
* Ae of war of April 15, ordered the © reſcue this nation from what it ſuffered, I 


ber- am ready ſtill to do the ſame, in order to the 
arquiſs of e. gate op ora "A * « preſerving it from all its enemies. And as I 


—— * ** Elector do not doubt of ſuch aſſiſtance from you, as 
By B F 2 3 2 13th © ſhall be ſuitable to your advice to me, to de- 
— of April. In this ſituation of affairs, the Em- clare war againſt a powerful enemy; 7 ou 
rs Envoy, the Spaniſh Embaſſador, and the ** may rely upou me, that no part of that. 
: Patch miniſters earneſtly preſſed the King to which you thall give for the carrying it on 
proclaim war againſt the common enemy. eſpeci- « with ſucceſs, ſhall be diverted by me to any 
ally as he had openly eſpouſed the cauſe of King other ule; | 
James, whom he had ſent into Ireland with a : | | _ 
conſiderable body of French forces. To thele U this reſolution of a war with France, — _ 5 
ſollicitations ſo agreeable to his inclinations, the the King publiſhed 4 Proclamation for the en- . 
King readily yielded, and Mr. Hampden made a conraging French Proteſtants to tranſport them- j, come in- 
motion in the Houſe of Commons, for an addreſs ſelves into this Kingdom ; declaring, * that find- 7 Eng- 
to his Majeſty for a war with France z which ad- © ing, in his ſubzects, a true and juſt ſenſe of — ; 
dreſs was voted unanimouſly by three hundred  ©* their deliverance from the perſecution lately Ap. 25. 
and fifty members, and preſented by the Houſe © threatning them for their religion, and of 
in a body in the following terms (1). „ the miſeries and oppreſſions the French Pro- 
<« teſtants lay under; fuch of them as ſhould 


. | j durti « ſeek their refuge in, and tranſport themſelves 
Apr = N ENA — into this kingdom of England, ſhould not on- 


22. . Parliment aſſembled, moſt humbly lay before 4 f. _— —— 8 17 — _— 
France. © your Majeſty our earneſt deſire, that your o al ult tne N levera 

Pr. H. C. «« Majeſty would be pleaſed to take into your . and ways of livelihood, as that their being in 
139 <« ſerious conſideration, the deſtructive methods . This realm might be comfortable and eaſy to 


April 26. c. of late taken by the French King againſt the them.“ Some perſons, who were abſolutely 


trade, quiet, and intereſt of this your King- 
dom; and particularly the preſent invaſion of 
the Kingdom of Ireland, and ſupporting your 
«© Majeſty's rebellious ſubjects there. Not 
« doubting in the leaſt, but that through your 
« Majeſty's wiſdom, the alliances already made, 
6 with ſuch as may hereafter be concluded on 
<« this occaſion by your Majeſty, may be effect- 
&« ual to reduce-the French King to ſuch a con- 
„dition, that it may not be in his power here- 
<« after to violate the peace of Chriſtendom, nor 
* prejudice the trade or proſperity of this your 
« Majeſty's kingdom. 

To this end we moſt humbly beſeech your 
« Majeſty, to reſt aſſured, upon this our ſolemn 
« and hearty engagement, that when your Ma- 
« jeſty ſhall think ft to enter into a War againſt 


the French King, we will give your Ma- 


jeſty ſuch aſſiſtance in a Parliamentary way, 
as may inable your Majeſty (under that protec- 
tion and bleſſing God Almighty has ever af- 


* forded you, ) to ſupport and go through with 
the ſame.” 


diveſted of charity, were diſpleaſed with this 
invitation given to foreigners to ſettle here; 
but the generality highly applauded it, not on- 
ly out of renderneſs for their perſecuted brethen, 
but alſo out of regard to the advantage of Eng- 
land; juſtly conſidering, that the kind enter- 
tainment, which Queen Elizabeth gave to the 
Walloons, whom the inquiſition had driven out 
of the Lou Countries, had vaſtly improved the 
woollen and filken manufactures of this nation; 
and that the Dutch daily increaſed in riches, and 
ſtrength, by the favour which they ſhewed to 
the French refugees, ſome of whom were weal- 
thy merchants, and the reſt either laborious 
and induſtrious artificers, or brave and experi- 
enced officers and ſoldiers, who would cheartul- 
ly venture their lives in the defence of the Pro- 
teſtant religion, and of thoſe States, which af- 
forded them protection. At the ſame time 
another proclamation prohibited the importati- 
on of all forts of manufactures and commodities 
whatſoever of the growth, production, or ma- 
nufacture of France. 


; ; : Not long after the French Papiſts, ſeeing the Auureſi for 
To which addreſs the King gave this anſwer. 3 2 given to the Proteſtants of theit 7emoving 
I King's © receive this addreſs as a mark of the con- 


7 l N nation, became very inſolent; publickly tradu- Pacifla 
PF. H. c : fidence you have in me, which I take very cing the prefent government, and diſperſing pr. H. L. 


ons, to confirm you in it. | 
] aſſure you, that my own ambition ſhal 
never be an argument to incline me to engage 
in a war, that may expoſe the nation either to 
damage or expence. But in che preſent caſe 


p 305. kindly, and ſhall endeavour, by all my acti- ſeveral ſorts of libels and ſeditious papers. The I. 387. 


Houſe of Lords being informed of their auda- 
cious behaviour, and ſuſpecting they might pro- 
ceed to more dangerous attempts, ordered an 
addreſs to be preſented to his Majeſty, deſiring 
he would ifſue out a proclamation, that no 

| French 


(1) Sir Thomas Clarges ſeconded Mr. Hampden, and 
another member ſpoke thus: Mr. Speaker, I bear 
2 all the reſpect that I owe to crowned heads, but 1 


cannot help ſayi TY 
No. 6. e V. wot that it is of abſolute neceſſity to 


* PF Jy A A » 8 * 


« declare war with the ma Chriftian Turk who ra- 
«© yages Chriſtendom, and makes war more barbarouſl 
«© than the Turks themſelves.” 


1 (1) Mr. 
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this time, ſince they have called 


1689. French Papiſt might come into ¶ bitehall, St. 


the pain of being 
according to law. 
anſwered, he would ſpeedily give order 


form by the . pen of 


rn or St. James Part; and that all French 
apiſts, who were not houſe-holders nor mer- 
chants, ſhould leave the Kingdom within fix 
weeks, and all others within fix months, under 

as alien enemies, 
o this addreſs, his Majeſ- 


s after, the Lord Cham- 


erein; but a few i 
ſe, that his Majeſ- 


berlain acquainted the 


ty finding upon further conſideration, that to 


« baniſh all French Papjſts might be diſadvanta- 


« geous to the nation, they Mae other 
f f $ allies; 


* countries, which were his Ma 

% and beſides, his Majeſty having promiſed 
© them to protect them, whilſt they lived 
« peaceably here, thought fit to ſuſpend the 
&« iſſuing ſuch a proclamation, until he had aſked 
<« their Lordſhips further opinion in that mat- 
« ter.” Upon this meſſage, the Peers thought 
fit to leave that affair to the King's diſcretion ; 
many of thera having heard the King often de- 
clare, that he came over to deliver the Proteſtants, 
and not to perſecute the Romaniſts. And indeed 
not only foreigners, but ZEngizh Papiſts, were 
uſed with ſo much clemency, that they too 
were really gainers by the revolution, not only 
in being exempted from thoſe public appearan- 
ces, which in the late reign had been very trou- 
bleſome and expenſive to them, but even in a 
projection of their perſons and eſtates from the 
ury of the people, to which they had in great 

t been ſacrificed, if King Milliam would but 

ve connived at it. 

The King being aſſured of the aſſiſtance of 
the Commons, acquainted the Lerds with his in- 
tention of ſpeedily declaring war againſt France; 
whereupon their Lordſhips, unanimouſly reſolv- 
ed to aſſiſt and ſerve him therein to the utmoſt 
of their power. And the ſame day a declaration 
of war againſt the French King was ſolemnly 
Eren being drawn 1 * the following 

Ir. Sommers, after- 
wards Lord Chancellor. | 


« do; the many injuries done to us and 

ſubjects, without any reparation by the French 
„ King, are ſuch, that { of late years 
„they were not taken notice of for reaſons well 
« known to the world, nevertheleſs) we will not 
4 paſs them over, without a public and juſt re. 
** ſentment of ſuch autrages. | 26 

It is not long ſince the French took licences 
from the ni Governor of Newfound- 
« land to fiſh in the ſeas upon that coaſt, and 
* paid a tribute for ſuch licences, as an acknow- 
6 ement of the ſole right of the crown of 
« England to that And yet of late the en- 
* croachment of the French upon our ſaid Ifland 
and our ſubjects trade and fiſhery, have been 
% more like the invaſions of an enemy, than 
becoming friends, who enjoyed the advanta- 
„ ges of chat trade only by permiſſion. 

« But that the French King ſhould invade our 
« Charibbee Iſlands, and himſelf of our 
<« territories of the province of New-Zork, and 
« of Hudſon's Bey, in à hoſtile manner, ſeizi 
« our forts, burning our ſubjects houſes, 

« inriching his people with the ſpoil of their 
« goods and merchandizes ; detaining ſome of 
« our ſubjects under the hardſhip of impriſon- 
«© ment, cauſing others to be — — 
« and driving the reſt to ſea in a ſmall veſſel, 
* without food and neceſſaries to ſupport them, 
« are actions not becoming even an enemy; 
«* and yet he was ſo far from declaring himfolf 
e ſo, that at that very time he was negotiating 
« here in England by his miniſters a treaty of neu- 


98 trality and a good correſpondence in Aucrica. 5 | 


« The proceedings of the French King a- 
« gainſt our ſubjects in Europe are ſo notorious, 
e that we ſhall not inlarge = them. His 
© countenancing the ſeiſure of Exgliſb ſhips by 
« French privateers, forbidding the importati- 
t on of great part of the product and manufac- 
„ tures of our Kingdom, and impoſing exorbi- 
<* tant cuſtoms upon the reſt, notwithſtanding 
« the vaſt advantage he and the French nation 


« reap by their commerce with England, are 


upon us ſo to 
do our * 


. % illiam R. « ſufficient evidence of his deſign to deſtroy the 
« trade, and 2 to ruin the navigati- 
. War pro- 46 1 having pleaſed Almighty God to make on, upon which the wealth and ſafety of this 
claimed a I us the happy inſtruments of reſcuing theſe ** nation very much depends. . 


. <* nations from great and imminent dangers, and | : 
May 7. © to place us upon the throne of theſe King- © Crown of England, has been diſputed by his 
Pr. H. L.« doms; we think ourſelves obliged to endea- orders, in violation of our ſovereignty of 


4 — « your to the uttermoſt to promote the welfare © the Narrow Seas, which in all has been oy 
III. 104. of our people, which can never be effe&ual- © aflerted by our predeceſſors, we are re- u, 


« ly ſecured, but by preventing the miſeries, * folved to maintain, for the honour of our 
that threaten them from abroad. « Crown and of the Engliſh nation. | 
«© When we conſider the many unjuſt me- « But that, which moſt nearly touches us; is 
& thods the French King hath, of late years, his unchriſtian perſecution of many of our 
ee taken to gratify his ambition; that he has Exgliſb Proteſtant ſubjects in France for mat- 
not only invaded the territories of the Em- * ters of religion, contrary to the law of na- 
« peror and the Empire, now in amity with us, * tions and expreſs treaties, forcing them to 
« laying waſte whole countries, and deſtroying ** abjure their religion by ſtrange and unuſual 
« the inhabitants by his armies, but declared war cruelties, and impriſoning ſome of the mal- 
« againſt our allies, without any provocation, * ters and ſeamen of our merchants ſhips, and 
<« in manifeſt violation of the treaties confirm- *<* condemning others to the gallies, upon pre- 
& ed by the Guaranty of the Crown of England; * tence of having on board either ſome of his 
« we can do no lefs than join with our allies in * own miſerable Proteſtant ſubjects, or their 
% oppoling the deſigns of the French King, as “ effects. 
the diſturber of the peace, and the common « And laſtly, as he has for ſome years laſt 
« enemy of the Chriſtian world. «6 endeavoured by inſinuations and promiſes 
«© And beſides thoſe obligations we lie under. © of aſſiſtance to overthrow the government 
&« by treaties with our allies, which are a ſuffici- ©* England; ſo now by open 1 violent me- 


« ent juſtification of us for taking up arms at * thods, and the actual invaſion of our 1 
« dom 
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DO BE poor —»—» 


13; 


40 hereby 
40 z and 
40 our allies, 
cc by ſea and 
46 begun 
46 3 concurrence 
« and jeet of 
« { a cauſe z willing requir- 
« ing our General 

« fjoners for execu 

« miral, our 

« ties, Governors 

«« and all other 

« by ſea and 

1 

on 

« jets, and 

4 and Ty 

« of 

« forbid 

« munication with the ſaid 

« ſubjects. 

« in our Kingdoms many 

« French King, 

d al word, that 


the 7th day of May 16 
« year of our reign.” 


* 
5 
F 
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an engagement 
fleets in Bantry 

ing received 
King James was landed in Ireland, 
haſtened to that coaſt with all the ſtrength, 


Engl: and 
Bay. For Admiral Herbert 
notice, that 


which could poſſibly be collected, in hopes to 
intercept the ſhips of war, which were his con- 
voy, in their return; and commanded the reſt 
of the fleet to follow him ; and that they might 
loſe no time, to fail ſingly, without waiting 
tor one another, the places Per nted for ren- 
dezvous being the coaſt of Ireland, or ten 
leagues weſt of Scilly. He came before Cork the 
17th of April with only twelve ſhips of war, 
one fire ſhip, two yatchs, and two ſmacks; and 
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was there informed, that King James, who had 1689, 


been conducted over by twenty two ſhips from 
France, had landed at Ninſule above a month (1). 
This induced him to cruiſe firſt before Bref, 
and then in the ſoundings, in hopes of meeting 
theſe ſhips. But not ſucceeding, he returned to 
the i coaſt the 29th of April, and diſcovered 
in the evening, near” Ninſale, a fleet of forty 
four ſail, of which he loſt ſight the next * 
but judging them to be to the Wefteward, 

bore away, with the wind Eafterly, for Cape 
and in the evening faw them ſtand- 


ing into Bantry Bay. He before the 
Bay until morning, and then towards 


them, having increaſed his ſtrength to nineteen 
ſhips of war; but the Dartmouth, a ſmall fri- 


gate, was one of the number. The French 


were at anchor, being twenty eight, moſt of 
them from ſixty to ſeventy guns, and ſome 
larger, with five fire ſhips, and the tranſports 
which had carried to Ireland about five thouſand 
men, were at ſome diſtance plying to windward. 
Upon fight of the Egli ſhips, thoſe of the 
— 1 1 under ſail, and when Admiral Her- 
bert , hot without difficulty, worked up 
within two miles of them, they bore down on 
him in a very orderly line; and one of their 
ſhips being within muſket-ſhot of the Defiance, 
which led the van of the Engli fleet, they two 


adviſeable to maintain in fuch a 
a fight, he ſtretched off 
not only to get his ſhips into a regu- 
line to gain the wind, if poſſible. 
But the French were fo very cautious in bearing 
down, that he could not meet with an opportu- 
nity of doing it; fo that continuing the fight 
upon a ſtretch until about five in the after- 
noon, the French Admiral tacked and ftood 
in towards the ſhore ; and as the Engli/b ſhips 
had ſuffered ſo much in their maſts and rigg- 
ing, that above one half of them were unfit for 
farther action; ſo doubtleſs the French received 
conſiderable How far their Admiral 
was reftrained by orders, is not known ; but it 
is certain, that he made very little ufe of the 
greateſt advantages; for as he had the wind, ſo 

he double the force, beſides fireſhips. Con- 
fidering therefore all circumſtances, and that 
moſt of the Exzglib ſhips were very ill manned, 
they came off more fortunately than could rea- 
ſonably have been e d; for there were no 
more than ninety men killed, and two hundred 
and ſeventy wounded, Captain George Ay/mer of 
the Portland being the only Captain ſlain in the 
action. After the engagement, Admiral Her- 
bert repaired to his rendezvous, ten leagues weſt 
from the Iſlands of Scilly, where he was in hopes 


4 


of meeting with ſuch an additional ftrength, as 


might have inabled him to proceed in ſearch of 
the French; but being diſappointed, he return- 
ed to Spithead, The French indeed aſſumed to 
themſelves the honour of the day, and rejoy- 
cings were made on that account in France. 

Father 


— OY —_— 
* — 


(1) Mr. Burchet is miſtaken in ſaying about tzwo months, fince King Fames landed on the 12th of March. 


(1) The 


92 
1689. Father Daniel tells us, that Count de Chateau 


, - Renaud, Lieutenant General of the French fleet, 
French . being ordered to carry to Ireland a conſiderable 

account of : * 
this ation, convoy of proviſions and ammunition, with three 
Father thouſand men, while he was landing. them, re- 
Daniel. ceived advice, that Admiral Herbert, was ap- 
proaching to attack him. The two fleets were 
pretty near equal; and the Count advanced to 
receive the Engliſh, whom he defeated and pur- 
ſued, till night gave them an opportunity of eſ- 
caping. The Count returned to Bret, where he 
was welcomed with the loudeſt acclamations of 
joy, having landed his troops, defeated the Eng- 
Ii fleet, taken ſeven Dutch veſſels richly laden, 
in his return; brought back his own fleet in as 
good condition as he carried it out, and all this 
within the ſpace of eleven or twelve days. It is 
reported, that when King William received the 
news of this ſea-fight, he ſaid, Such an action 
was neceſſary in the beginning of a war, but would 

have been raſh in the courſe of it. 


Ne Kg A fortnight after the King went to Port/- 
gers mouth, both to haſten the refitting of the fleet, 
_— and to diſtribute rewards to the officers and ſol- 
Boyer. diers, who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the 
Kennet. engagement. Admiral Herbert was ſoon after 


made Earl of Torrington ; Captain Jobn Aſhby, 
commander of the Defiance, and Captain Cloudeſly 
Shovel of the Edgar, received the honour of 
Knighthood; and each ſeaman a gratuity of ten 
ſhillings. And beſides this donative to the liv- 
ing, the King's bounty extended to the relicts of 
thoſe, who had loſt their lives in their country's 
ſervice. 
The King Being returned from Portſmouth, the King 


2 went with the Queen to view the Earl of Notting- 
Hauſe, bam's houſe at Ken/ington, which he deſigned to 
Boyer. purchaſe, and make his reſidence during the ſit- 


ting of the Parliament, upon account of its ſi- 
tuation in an healthful air, and in the neighbour- 
hood of London. The houſe being approved of, 
the purchaſe was ſoon after agreed upon with the 
Fart for twenty thouſand pounds. 

To return to the proceedings of the Parlia- 
ment. The reſt of this ſeſſion was chiefly em- 
ployed in raiſing ſupplies for the wars in Ireland 
and with France, in . reverſing attainders and 
judgments paſſed in the late reigns, and inqui- 
ring after the authors of the late illegal proceed- 
ings and preſent miſconduct of affairs. 


The ſup- As to the ſupplies, beſides what has been al- 
dt, ready mentioned, ſix hundred thouſand pounds 


<vars, &c, was given for the maintenance of the forces to 
Pr. H C. be employed in Ireland, and ſeven hundred thou- 
I. 289. ſand pounds towards the charge of the navy. 
For raiſing theſe ſums, an additional exciſe of 
nine-pence a barrel was laid upon beer, ale, and 
other liquors, {which by a committee appointed 
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and in order to defray the er expences 
of the French war, a ſupplemental bill to the 
poll- tac was yoted by the Commons, and ſent 
up to the Lords for their concurrence; but the 


Lords adding a clauſe to it for Peers to name 
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for that purpoſe was eſtimated at twelve hundred 36“ 
thouſand pounds); and a tax was voted upon | 
all ground-rents for new buildings, upon new 
foundations, within the bills of mortality, fince 
March 25, 1660, except ſuch as were within 
the walls of the city; and an eſtimate was or. 
dered to be taken of them, and of the forteited 
eſtates, which eſtates (not including Bedford- 
ſhire, Lincolnſhire and Cardiganfhire, from whence 
no lifts had been ſent in) the committee ſtarted 
atthree hundredand forty-eight thouſand pounds, 
but of the ground · rents they could not as yet 
make any eitimate. A poll · tax was alſo paſſed, 


commiſſioners to rate themſelves, the Commons 
would not agree to it. Aſter ſome debates, the 
Lords poſitively adhering to their clauſe, the 
bill was dropped, and inſtead of it another was 
paſſed for an aid of twelve · pence in the pound. 
The friends to the Revolution imagining the 
buſineſs would ſoon be at an end, gave in to the 
aſſeſſors the ſull value of their eſtates, which be. 
ing made the ſtandard in all future aſſeſſments, 
during both the French wars, they continued tb 
pay to that value, whilſt thoſe who were not fo 
zealous came much more eaſily off. The Speak- 
er, upon preſenting this bill to the King, made 
a ſpeech, ſetting forth © the burden the French 
King had laid upon our manufactures, his at- 
tempts againſt our religion and liberties, by 
encouraging thoſe that deſigned their ſubver- 

* ſion, and his devaſtations in the. countries of 

** our allies.” Another money-bill paſſed thep, x 6 
Commons, for an additional duty on coffee, Il. 30. 
tea and chocolate; but the Lords adding a pro- 

viſo for a draw- back on rtation, fo warm a 
diſpute aroſe between the two Houſes, whether 

the Lords had power to alter and rate a tax 
given by the Commons, that the bill did not 
paſs this ſeſſion. | 

The attainders reverſed this ſeſſion were thoſe 
of Lord Ruſſel, grandfather to the preſent Duke 
of Bedford, (whoſe death is in the a& declared 
a murder) of Algernon Sidney, Corniſh, and 
Alicia Liſle, widow of Jobn Lifle, who was one 
of the cammiſſioners of. the Great-Seal in the 
time of the Commonwealth, and was afterwards 
aſſaſſinated in Stwiſſer/and. She had been moſt 
unjuſtly condemned by Fefferies, contrary to 
three verdicts of the Jury. 

The caſe of the Earl of Devonſbire was alſo g, Na 
taken into conſideration. by a committee of pri- Dua 
vileges appointed by the Lords (1), who having Aan 
examined the matter, reported, That they \j.n « 


wv 
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(1) The Duke had been a zealous promoter of the 
bill of Excluſion againſt the Duke of York ; which 
rendered him extremely obnoxious to that Duke, who 
took occaſion to make him feel the effects of his diſ- 
pleaſure after he came to the crown, "Ihe Earl had 
been very rudely inſulted within the verge of the court 
by Colonel Culpepper, for which he contained himſelf, 
and only worked out the ſatisſaction of giving him his 
pardon, upon conditien, that he ſhould never more 
appear in hitehall. But immediately after the defeat 
of the Duke of }7:nmeuth, the Colonel was encou- 


raged to ſhew himſelf at court, and was riſing into a, 


creature of it. 


The Farl of Devonſbire meeting him 


in the King's preſence- chamber, and receiving from 


— p. 160. 


him, as he thought, an inſulting look, he took him 
by the noſe, led him out of the room, and gave him 
a contemptuous blow with the head of his cane. For 
this bold act the Earl was proſecuted in the King's 
Bench upon an information, and had a fine' of thirty 
thouſand pounds impoſed upon him, and was commit- 
ted, though a Peer, to the King's Bench priſon, till he 
ſhould pay it. But he, who was never able to bear 
any confinement that he could break from, eſcaped only 
to go home to his ſeat at Chatſiu:rth, Upon the news 
of his being there, the Sheriff of Derbyſlire had-a 
precept to apprehend him, and bring bim with his 
poſſe to L:ndon. But he invited the Sheriff, and Rept 
him a priſoner of honour, till he had compounded lor 
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© thouſand nds 


pardon.” 
That as 
22 — — 
4 guid | ts. As to whic 
is uſually ſet according to the quality and 
fined, it came from ro 
and 


begged 

never had the leaſt diſreſpect 
Devonſhire.” Laſtly, Sir Ri- 
ſpoke to this effect; + That he 
«© as ſecond Judge pronounced the fine thirty 
„ thouſand pounds, which was ſet nemine con- 
*c" tradicente; and if a leſſer fine had been pro- 
<< poſed, he ſhould have accepted it, and did 
not juſtify the proceedings, but looked on it 
as an exceſſive fine, and my Lord 
«© Devonſhire's and ſubmitted all to 
their Lordſhips.” The Lords aſked them, 
whether they had no diſcourſe together before, 


* r MM —__— — 


judged 


the ſaid 


CE ie n en MARY It, 
cerning the ſaid fine. Sir Robert Wright de- 1689. 


con 
nied it, and Sir Richard Holloway declared, 
that he had no direction from either the King 
or Lord Chancellor concerning the faid fine. 
But Mr. Juſtice Powell appealed to the memo 

of Sir Richard Holloway, that there was a diſ- 
courſe of the fine, five or ſix days before at the 
Lord Chancellor's ; where Sir Robert Wright, 
Sir Richard Holloway, Sir Richard Allibine, and 
himſelf were. This, Sit Richard Holloway pre- 
tended he did not remember, and Sir Nabert 
Wright denied that they were there purpoſely 
about the ſaid fine, + Theſe two being with- 
drawn, Mr. Juſtice Petell was aſked, what diſ- 


, courſe they had at the Lord Chancellor's? "To 


which he anſwered; ** That the Chancellor firſt 
e propoſed twenty thouſand pounds, and after- 
« wards ſaid, it would be better, it thirty thou- 


e ſand pounds, and then the King might abate 
C ten thouſand pounds. And he declared his 
% diſlike of this to the other ] thoꝰ not 


tc before the Lord Chancellor.” After the ex- 
amination, notice having been given to the 


King's council, that if they had any thing to 


offer, M betber a Peer of this realm migbt by 
law be committed in execution for a fine? They 
might ſe it; but they offering — 
u —— the Lords Spiritual 

Toad, upon a full conſideration of the ſeve- 
ral caſes and precedents, wherein — 
of Peers had been concerned, declared and ad- 
on the-15th of Aday, That the court 
„ of King's-bench, in 9.9 the Earl of 
Devonſbire s plea of privilege of Parliament, 
and forcing him to plead over in chief, it be- 


ing within the uſual time of up, did 


« thereby commit a manifeſt breach of privilege; 
te and that the fine of thirty thouſand pounds 
«© impoſed 9 court of King's-bench upon 

Earl was exceſſive and exorbitant, 
„ and againſt Magna Charta, the common right 
4 of the ſubject, and the law of the land; and 


and that no Peer of this realm, at any time, 


* ought to be committed for non- payment of a 
* fine to the King.“ PR | 


The next judgment that was reverſed, was The jude- 
ment upon 
Mr. John- 


nN re- 


that of Mr. Samuel Johnſon, Chaplain to the un- 


fortunate Lord Ruſſe}, - and author of ſeveral { 
tracts which had given offence to the courts of werſed. 


King Charles II. and James II. His ſufferings 
being reported to the Houſe of Commons (1), it 


was 


his own liberty, by giving bond to pay the full ſum of 
thirty thouſand pounds ; which bond being found a- 
mong the papers of King James after his abdication, it 
was given up to the Earl by King William. It is faid, 
that the Counteſs Dowager of Devonſhire, his mother, 
being uneaſy to ſee him under ſo great an hardſhip, 
waited on King James to beg het fon's pardon ; and, 
for the diſcharge of. the fine, humbly defired, that his 
Majeſty would accept of her delivering up bonds, and 
other acknowledgments, fot above fixty thouſand 
pounds lent by het huſband and his mother to his royal 
father and brother in their gfeateſt extremities ; but this 
requeſt was rejected. Kennet's Memoirs of the farhily of 
Cavendyh, p. 136—1 38. 

(1) This report was made by Mr. Chriſiy on the 
24th of Fun- 1689, and was as follows: 

That in Trinity-Term, ſecunds Facobi Regis, infor- 
mation was exhibited againſt the ſaid Mr. Johnſon in 
the King's-Bench, in the name of Sir Robert Sawyer, the 
King's Attorney General, for making, printing, and 
publiſhing a ſcandalous and ſeditious libel, intitled, Are 

Numb. VII. Vor. III. N | 
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bumble and hearty addreſs to all the Proteflants in King 

James's army. That the ſame term they forced him to 
lead, procured a, Jury to find him guilty, convicted 
im, and gave the judgment following, which was 

pronounced by Sir Francis Withens : 3 


1. To pay five hundred marks to the King, and to 
lie in the priſon of the King's-Bench till it be paid. 

2. To ſtand in the pillory three days, in three ſeve- 
tal places, viz. the Palate-Yard W:/tmin/ter, Temple- 
Bar, and the Old-Change. CNY 

3. To be whipt by the common hangman from 
Newgate to Tybitrn, 


That the Judges of the King's-Bench, who ſat in 
the Court, wete the Lord Chief Juſtice Herbert, 
Sir Francis Withens, Sir Robert Wright, and Sir Ri- 
chard Hollaway, 

That the tene was to be executed in November 
in the next Michaelmas-Term, but they deſired, that 
Mr. Johnſon might firſt be degraded, for it would be a 

B b ſcandal 
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egraded 
had deſerved it, was null and illegal. 


Debates 
about the 


judgment. 
tes. 

Pr. H. L. 

I. 364. 


with life. 
Oates printed a paper (which he owned before 
May 25. 


: 


was teſolved, * That the 
« Jobnſon was illegal and cruel. That the eccleſi- 
« aftical commiſſion was illegal, and conſequently 
the ſuſpenſion of the Biſhop of London, and 
the 3 committed to the three Biſhops, 
„ null and illegal. That Mr. * oy not 
being d by his own Dioceſan, _— 
<< a bill be brought in to reverſe the judgment, 
and to declare all the eedings before the 
* three Biſtiops, null and illegal: And that an 
C addreſs be made to his Majeſty to recommend 
Mr. Jobnſon to ſome eccleſiaſtical preferment 


< ſuitable to his ſervices and ſufferings. (1) 


Titus Oates likewiſe took the opportunity now 


of the indignation of the Parliament, againſt 


the ille roceedings of the late reign, to ap- 
ply to . Gonds for reverſal of the two judg- 
ments againſt him on the point of perjury; 
for which he had ſuffered more by the eruelty 
of the papiſts, than any other man ever endured 
Whilſt this buſineſs was depending, 


the Lords, and for which he was confined, be- 
ing voted to contain matters tending to breach of 
privilege) wherein he alledged, that in the year 


« 1678, he had diſcovered a horrid Popiſh con- 


« ſpiracy for the deſtruction of the late King 
A Ghorls II, his preſent Majeſty, then Prince of 
© Orange, and # ay Proteſtant religion, within 
<« theſe Kingdoms ; and proved it ſo fully, that 


* ſeveral Parliaments and Courts of juſtice, be- 


fore whom he gave his teſtimony, declared 


<<. him their thanks in a moſt 


< royal 
him a ſubſiſtance, till the Parliament confider- 


<< ed of a reward ſuitable to his great and pub- 


their belief of it by public votes; and the con- 
% demnation of ſeveral of the conſpirators, ac- 
*© cufed not only by him, but 
«< witneſſes. That the houſe 


everal other 
Lords being 
« ſenſible of the great ſervice of Oates, gave 
lic manner, 
and addreſſed King Charkes II. to grant his 
ectlon to the ſaid Oares, and give 


© 
\ - 


66 conſpiracy, which Coleman held with Ta Chaiſe, 
% Confeſſor to the Hrench King, 
<< both Houſes of Parliament full ſatis faction 


% of the Popiſh Plot ; and dther letters wert 
40 Way by a perſon of f 
44 the 


by which 


Government was ſatished of the under. 


that time, in order to procure a ſum of m 


to put off the Parliament, all hich did 
« juſtify rhe ſaid Oates, and did verify tho truth 


« of his diſcoveries: ' That the Duke of Tut 
having a great influence upon King Charles It, 
* as als ſeveral other the Popiſh 
did prevail upon him to ſuffer the 
„ Oates to be indicted of perjury, in two 
ſeveral indictments ſix or ſeven yrart af 
„ter he had given his ar 
ſame to a 


the Popiſh plot, and brought 


trial in 1685, in the reign of King Jau In 
« with an addition of ſome other witneſſes, but 
all Papiſts, and brought up at St. Omer, 
< excepting one, who had likewiſe his educa- 
tion at St. Omers's, but was turned Protef. 
tant, as he pretended, and was made a mi- 
niſter by the Biſhop: of St. Aſaph. That the 
Lord Chief | Juſtice Fefferies's brow-beati 
„ Oates's' witneſſes, _ 2 could 

< tify, and appearing. ſo much Outer enemy, 
„the King's council perverting the teſtimony, 
and no council daring to appear for Outs, 
„ he was found guilty of perjury. Tha the 
aforeſaid indictments he had removed int 
„ the Lords houſe —_ of error; and if 
« their Lordfhips 1 ed to examine. 
„into the meritsof — — 
« three witneſſes, yet alive, that would j 


lis being in town at the time, alga; | 
<<. witneſſes ſwore him out of toon: That he 


could produce Mr. Fenniſon, who would 
prove, that Ireland was in town in Auf 
S174 © . . %% 


— 


— — I — — 


ſcandal to the Clergy to have ſo infamous a puniſhment 
inflicted upon a Miniſter. Whereupon he being a pri- 
ſoner in the King's-Bench, which is in Surrq, and in 
the Dioceſe of the Biſhop of Finche/ter, he was ſum- 
moned the 19th of Nevember 1686, to appear the next 
day, the 20th of November, in the Convocation-houſe 
of St. Paul's, in the Dioceſe of the Bifhop of Fender, 
he being ReQor of Curringham in Eſſex within that 
Dioceſe. Upon the 2oth of November, a Habeas C:r- 


pus was brought to carry him from the Xing's-Bench 


priſon to the Convocation-houſe, where he found the 
Biſhops of Durham, Rachefter, and Peterberaugh, to 
exerciſe the authority and juriſdition of the Biſhop of 
London during his e, and ſome Clergymen, 
and many ſpeQators, and a libel exhibited againſt him 
by one Godfrey Lee, a Proctor, dated that day, charg- 
ing him of being guilty of great miſdemeanors, but 


| ſpecified none, nor proved any; only referred to the 


record before the King's temporal Judges. 

That Mr. J. 7055 demanded a copy of the libel, 
and an advocate; both which the Biſhops denied him ; 
but immediately proceeded to his ſentence, which was, 

1. That he ſhould be declared an infamous perſon. 

2. That he ſhould be deprived of his ReQtory of 
Curringham in Eſſex. Ts 

3. That he ſhould be a mere Layman, and no Cler- 


yman, and deprived of all right and privilege of 
Prieſthood. 
4. That he ſhould be deprived thereof, and of all 
veſtments and habits of Prieſthood. | 
5, That he ſhould undergo the puniſhment aforeſaid. 
Againſt which proceeding Mr. Johnſon proteſted, as 
4 


being againſt law, and the 1 32d canoin, net being dot 


ww 


by the Biſhop of Londen, his own Dioceſan ; but they 
refuſed his proteſtation. , | 

That he appealed to the King in Chancery, but they 
refuſed to admit his appeal. ; 

And immediately they proceeded to execute the ſaid 
fentence, and to degrade him, by putting on à ſquare- 
cap, and, then taking it off again ; then 
off his gown, then his girdle ; which he demanded as 
his own proper goods bought with his own money, 
which they promiſed him to ſend, but they coſt him 
twenty ſhillings to have them again. After all, they 
put a bible inte his hand, which he would not part 
with, but they todk it from him by force. Alll this 
was done, the libel, ſentence, and execution of it, in 
three hours ſpace, on Saturday the z oth of November, 
having proceeded ſummarily as they did. 

That on Monday the 22d of November, the judg- 
ment in the King's-Bench was executed with rigour and 
cruelty, the whipping, being with a whip of nine 
cords, ſhewed to the committee, and Mr. Rouſe the 
Under-Sheriff, tore off his caſſock upon the pillorys 


and put a frieze coat upon him. 


That Mr. Johnſen's wife had alſo an information 


exhibited againſt her in the King's-Bench, for the like 
matter as that againſt her huGand. 

(+) Mr. fohnſon could hever obtain any Church 
preferment. The King gave him three hundred 
pounds a year, out of the Poſt Office, for his and bis 
ſon's life; beſides one thouſand pounds in money, 
likewiſe beſtowed a place of one hundred pounds 3 


ear on his ſon. Mem. of Mr. Sam. an, P. 18. 
year on n em. of Mr. Sam. Johnſc 05 - 


Which gave 
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againſt Mr. „ lic ſervice to the Kinge and Kingdom 
% That the ſaid: Oates diſcovered the traiterots 


„hand dealing of a great miniſtet of Statt at 


Wok XXV. 
689. 


„ and religion, and 


his 'reſtimony 3 


« 1678; which- contradicted the Staffordſbire 
« witneſſes. That the Papiſts 898 
« juſtified Oates's teſtimony by their 

« and rvowed violation of our lms, 4 
executing 

the reign of the late King, which he did diſ- 
r in the reign of 
King Charles II. which was the ſubſtance of 
he the reputation of 
* St. Omer s witneſſes, who were bribed with 


places and offices in the army, and ſums of 


„money, ſhould not Y with the houſe of 
Lords from ſerti I ents brought 
« before their Lordi which was hum- 
« bly offered to the confideration of the Lords 
* and Commons.” ö 


. Ir. 
The Lords, after hearing the opinion of all 


the Judges, and the council' at the bar, did at 
laſt order, that the judgments given againſt 
him ſhould be reverſed ; and ingly a bil 
of reverſal which had paſſed the Commons, was 
read twice in the Houſe of Lords, who with 
ſome amendments inſerted a Proviſo, That 
until the matters for which Tits Oates was 
«© committed for perjury, were heard and deter- 
© mined in Parliament; the ſaid Oates, ſhould 
not be received in any court or cauſe whatſo- 
« ever to be a witneſs,” A proviſo, liable to 
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2 eder ſaid) the other 
part of the bill reverſed the judgments againſt 
Outec, whilſt this | 11 . 
capable of being a Wirneſs which is more infa - 
my than being s ſlave. The bill being ſent 
down to the Commons, they diſagreed to the 
proviſo';' which oecaſioned u memorable confe- 
rence between the two Houſes, and that begot 
ſuch heats; us were like to come to a dangor- 


adjournment of the Parliament. And all that 


3 
. 


% 
> 


proviſo enacted him to be in- 


13 16 


July 294 


ous height, if they had net been allayed by the 


Oates was able to obtain in this ſeſſion, was his 


diſcharge © from' confinement, and an addreſs 
from the Lords, at the deſire 0 the * ow 97 
requeſting the King to grant him hi on. 
The King complied with 'their * and 
moreover, allowed him a penſion of three pounds 


a week. 


Aug 26 


mi the beginning of the ſeſſion, a cloſe com- Committee 


mittee had been appointed by the Lords to ex- 
amine and take informations concerning 


to 


pare 
into the 


N * 
the 4b 


death of the late Earl of Eſer, which had been 25. 24 


. atrended with many ſuſpicious circumſtances ; 2 
and this committee was revived in the next ſeſ- 1 


ſion, but before the report was made to the 
houſe the Parliament was diſſolved, and con- 


ſequently a ſtop put to all proceedings (7). . 


\ 6 * 


(i) The: ſubſtance of the evidence offered to the 


committee fo prove that Earl to have been murdered, 
with the reaſons why the inquiry was not reſumed in 
the next Parliament in 1690, is related by Lawrence 
Braddon, in his Book againſt Burna, p. 186, &e. 
where he ſays, ** T believe, that no proſecution of any 
% murder, in the Britiþ Annals recorded, ever met 


ich fuch oo nos — erm of 
der did. from all the te inter 
—— 


<< as well Proteſtant as Papiſt. 
< intereſt ever ſince the Revolution hath been, the 
„% many treaſonable conſpiracies and rebellions 
have ſufficiently proved. Secondly, King James II. 
» being father to the late Queen Mary and Queen 
« Anne, it is natural to ſuppoſe, that neither of thoſe 
© two Queens would have had their father ſtigmatized 
« with that moſt infamous character of being a mur- 
« derer, and in more inſtances than one. And whe- 
<« ther Kiag Milliam, out of reſpect to his Queen, 
might any ways hinder the fixing ſuch an infamy 
upon his Queen's father, I cannot tell. But this [ 
« ſenſibly felt to be true, viz. that Queen Anne upon 
es her firſt coming to the crown, ſtruck me out of 
<« the civil lift, becauſe, as her Majeſty then ſaid, J 
&« had threton blood in her father's face. Thirdly, the 
«© Counteſs Dowager of Eſſex, by the influence of 
Biſhop Burnet, did deſire the Lords Committees in 
1689, not to proceed any farther in that inquiry; for 
the Counteſs, by the Biſhop, did then endeavour to 
perſuade the Lords Committees, and ſeveral other 
Lords, that my Lord of Eſer murdered him- 
ſelf. Fourthly, there was a certain great man 
charged, as ordering this murder, who had been 
the main inſtrument, in the hand of Providence, 
of bringing about the Revolution ; and by this 
very Gentleman's counſels King William was, 
for ſome years, very much influenced. What in- 
tereſt therefore that great man had with King l- 
iam, or with any other perſons whatſoever, was 
applied to hinder the proſecution of this murder. 
* And, laſtly, the late Biſhop Burnet himſelf was not 
only the principal cauſe of hindering the Counteſs 
from engaging in this proſecution ; but that Prelate 
did otherwiſe endeavour to blaſt the credit of this 
" nquirye dy ſometimes repreſenting me (as in his 
late Hiftory) as an Enthuffaftical man, and there- 
fore no regard was to be had to what I ſaid or did 
'* i2 relation to that inquiry. At other times that 
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and that his Majeſty aſked his Lo 
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4 things upon ſuch. evidence, as Was not ſufficient to 
«© prove, the things 4 be; but I was Jo poſſeſſed of 
« imaginary beings, there was no 3 by 
„ any arguments of their non-exiſtence.” The ſame 
Gearkinan likewiſe relates the following remarkable 
ſtory of what was ſuppoſed to be one of the _ 
occaſions of haſtening the poiſoning of King Charles II. 
Some ſhort time before the death of that King, there 
was a phlet written and. printed in Holland, inti- 
tled, An inquiry into a detection of the barbarous murder 
of the late Earl of Eſſex ; and many hundred of theſe 
were brought to England, In this pamphlet there were 
many arguments given to prove the murder ; and the 


author humbly beſought his Majeſty, that be would. 


be graciouſly pleaſed to give his royal aſſurance of a 
pardon to him, who ſhould prove that murder; and 
that then the Duke of York ſhould be proved to have 
been the principal author and rewarder thereof. Seve- 
ral hundred of thoſe books were, one night, about 
twenty days before King Charles TI's death, diſperſed by 
ſome Gentlemen, and for the moſt part laid at the 
doors of Privy Counſellors and of other Noblemen, 
and Juſtices of the Peace. One of theſe books was 
conveyed to the King, who read the ſame, and 
then ſent for the Lord Allington, then' Conſtable of the 
Tawer ; and charged his Lordſhip to read and conſider 
the ſame, and in a ſhort time to return the book, and 
to give his Majeſty his opinion of it; and alſo what his 
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Lordſhip thought as to the manner of the Earl of 


* death. Lord Allington lent this book to Sir 

s Rowe, but charged him to return it the next 
day, becauſe his Lordfhip intended then to reſtore it 
to his Majeſty, Sir Thomas read and returned the 
book. accordingly, and ſhortly after waited again upon 


Lord Allington, who then informed Sir Thomas, that he 


had been again with the King, and returned the book; 
rdſhip, whether he 


had read and conſidered it; which his Lordfhip havi 


_ aſſured his Majeſty he had done, the King command- 


ed him to give his judgment as to the Earl of E/x's 

death. But his Lordſhip deſiring his Majeſty to excuſe 

him from giving any judgment in that point, the King 

ſaid to him, I command you to deal very plainly and ſin- 

cerely with me in relation thereunto. Sir, replied Lord 

Allington, if your Majeſty commands me to deal therein — 
| ger 
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1689, .. {The Committee appointed in relation to the 

N 7 e priſoners having examined their caſes, 
mittee in Made a report of what they had diſcovered. At- 
relation 10 ter inſpecting the accounts of Grabam and Bur- 
the State gy, (who had been the wicked ſolicitors of the 

9 illegal proſecutions, and had been confined ſome 
time before) it appeared, that the ſaid Graham 
and Burton, from the year 1679 to the year 
<< 1688, had received near forty eight thouſan 
Y out of the Exchequer, which they al- 
* ledged to have paid to witneſſes, jurors, ſoli- 
t eitors, council, and themſelves, and other 
<<: perſons concerned in their proſecutions of 
<. indictments, informations, and trials of per- 
«. ſons in capital and other pretended cirminal 
©. cauſes, and Quo Warranto's againſt corpora- 
<« tions, and other proceedings in the name, 
„ and on behalf of the lace Ling : That, for 
<« inſtance, in proſecuting for pretended. con- 
<« ſtructive treaſons, the d Ruſſel, Algernon 
* Sidney, Eſq; Sir Thomas Armſtrong, the Lords 
| „ Brandon and Delamere, John Hamden, Eſq; 
« Alderman Corniſh, and divers others; and in 
their preſenting upon information, for ſup- 
« poſed miſdemeanors. and crimes not capital, 
„Sir Samuel Barnadiſton, Sir Patience Ward, 
« Sir Thomas Pilkington, | Slingſby Bethel, Sir 
« illiam Williams, Mr. Samuel Johnſon, Oates, 
and many others, they charged their accounts 
„ with exorbitant expences. That there were 
ſeveral witneſſes coricurring with theſe ac- 
counts to make it manifeſt, - that the ſaid 
Grabam and Burton were inſtrumenttal in moſt 
or all the illegal proſecutions for the taki 
away the lives and eſtates of thoſe, that 
ſuffered the loſs of either, within eight years 
<« laſt paſt: And that they had, by their ma- 
<« licious indictments, us hots ig and pro- 
« ſecutions of Qu Warranto's openly endea- 
« youred the ſubverſion of the — re- 
„ ligion, and the government of the realm, and 
« waſted many thouſand pounds of the public 
<« revenue thereof in their undue proſecutions 
and ſolicitations.” 

Then they proceeded to the caſe of Sir Robert 
Wright, late Lord Chief Juſtice, and found him 
concerned in all the cruelties done in the Weſt, 
after Monmouth's invaſion; one of the eccleſiaſtical 


te 
as 
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that 


Lords, after addreſſing the Kinges put the hn, 


wot * Vol. 
commiſſioners; guilty of great enormities in the ably 
affair of Magdalen College, and one of che qudges 

that gave judgment in the caſe of Hales, that 
the King might legally diſpenſe with the ſtatutes 


: 


reported, whiole; crimes were ſo well: known to 
all the world, that there was do need of other 
evidence. Hechad been inſtrumental in all the 


arbitrary ings of the late reign,» but eſ- 
caped the puryſhment which he might have juſt- 
ly expected, by dying in the Tower, on the; 18th 
of April. He is faid to haſten his death, by Da, 


drinking ſpirituqus liquors,  - Whilſt he conti- LI 


nued priſoner there, he was viſited by Dr. Job dene 
Scott, the celebrated author of the Chriſtian Life, * K 
and being urged by him to improve his prefent 
ſituation, by a ſerious review of his paſt life, he 
expreſſed great concern upon the occaſion ; but 
with regard to one part of his conduct, which 
had expoſed him to moſt cenſure, his behaviour 
in the Weſt, after the defeat of the Duke of 
Monmouth, he declared, that how cruel ſoever 
his proceedings might be thought, they had by 
no means come up to the ſeverity, which King 
James expected from him, his Majeſty being 
extremely diſpleaſed with him on ace 
count (1), f LD 

As the illegal proceedings of the late reign a 
and their authors were inquired into, ſo the miſ- «rip 
carriages of the preſent were alſo diſcuſſed. © The 


— 


of Wi: bt, Ferſey, Guernſey, Scilly, 
and other places into a poſture of defence, "and * 
to diſarm Papiſts, impowered a committee 1 
look into the miſcarriages in Ireland, and to ſend 
for perſons and papers for their information. 
The committee having acquainted. the Houſe, 
that oy could not come to a full diſ of 
the miſcarriages in Ireland, without a ſight of 
the minute-book of the committee for V af- 
fairs, to the firſt of May laft, the Lords ordered 
an addreſs to the King, that the ſaid minute- 
book might be communicated to the committee. 
The King's anſwer to this / addreſs was. I will jux 
conſider of it z which obſtructed the 
of the committee near a whole month (2). But 
upon the Commons voting, © that thoſe ol 
| / 40 ons, 


cerely with your Majeſty, I muſt then ſay, that I am of 
opinion, that unfortunate Lord had very foul play. 
« Then, if I live, faid the King, I will make a very 
c ſtrict inquiry into that matter; and I command you 
© to come to me to morrow.” As ſoon as Lord A- 
lington withdrew, the Duke of York came in whilſt the 
King had the book in his hand ; and, as the King 
next day informed his Lordſhip, the Duke afked his 
Majeſty, who had brought him that villainous lying 

9 But the King then ſaid, that he did not be- 
OY it to be a lying pamphlet, and he was reſolved to 
make ftrit inquiry into the Earl of Es death; 
and that his Highneſs ſhould go abroad before that in- 
quiſition was made. The Duke replied, that he had 
already travelled too much. 

The ſubſtance of what is abovementioned, ſays 
«« Mr. Bradden, relating to what paſſed between King 
« Charles II. and Lord Allington, I had from Sir Tho- 
« mas Rowe, ſoon after the Revolution. And ſome 
few days after that diſcourſe between the King and 
4 the Duke, the King and the Lord Mkngton were ſeiz- 
« ed with ſuch illneſs, as was generally thought to be 
«© the effects of poiſon ; and the Lord Allington died about 
« three days before the King, and his Majeſty died 
4e the 6th day of February 1684-5. And fo by that 
« King's being forced to travel too ſoon into the other 


world, King James delayzd his own travels in this, 
until the juſt deſertion of his own troops, forced 
him to become a fugitive and a penſioner to that 
© great Monarch, whoſe arbitrary government he 
<< liked much better, than to be circumſcribed by thoſe 
good laws, which hindered him from ruining both 
«© our Church and State.” Braddeon, p. 186, c. 
Burnet ſays, this Braddim was an honeſt but enthu- 
ſiaſtical man. He had, it ſeems, pickt up a great va- 
riety of circumſtances, which he thought ſo convincing 
that he believed himſelf bound to proſecute the matter 3. 
eſpecially the evidence of a boy and girl, both at about 
ten or twelve years of age, who reported, the very 
day the deed was done, that they heard great crying in 
the Earl's lodgings, and ſaw a bloody razor flung out at 
the window, which was taken up by a woman that 
came out of the houſe where he was lodged. Bradden ' 
talked of theſe things ſo publickly, that he was tried 
for ſpreading falſe news to alienate people's hearts from 
the King, and was fined two thouſand pounds, Bur- 
net, 1. $70. | | 
(1) This account Sir F:ſ-ph Jekyll, late Maſter of 
the Rolls, had from the mouth of Dr. Scott himſelf. 
(2) This putting off the inſpection of the minute- 
books, gave a handle to the enemies of the govern- 
ment, to inſinuate that matters were not much m_ 
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mons, that he 


% 


« who had been the occaſion of dclaying 
* 22 relief to Ireland, and had advi 

« his Majeſty to defer the giving leave for ſome 
« members of the Houſe of Peers to inſpect the 
<« minute · book of the committee for 1riſ6 at-- 
«, fairs, were enemies to the King and king- 
« dom,” he acquainted the Lords and Com- 
ve 8 a * 2g x of 
the U * e might 1 A- 
ks” - their Jefire. owever, this book 
not being ſufficient to diſcover the miſc 

in Ireland, the Lords addreſſed the King, = 
& he would pleaſe to direct, that the witneſſes 
in relation to Ireland, ſince his taking the ad- 
miniſtration of the government upon him, 
to the time when the council-books began, 
might be communicated to the committee of 
« their Houſe. To this the King anſwered, 
That there were no minutes of the Iriſh affairs in 
the time mentioned by their Lordjhips. 

After this the Commons, in a committee of 
the whole Houſe, having conſidered the ſtate of 
the nation, came at laſt to this reſolution, that 
an addreſs be preſented to his yy pon theſe 
heads: Firſt, That there had been delays in the 
ſuccour of Ireland. Secondly, That there were 


not ſufficient | ar gotrmery to tranſport the forces 


to Ireland. Birdy, That ſeveral ſhips had 
been taken for want o pea and convoys to 
preſerve them. As the delays of ſending relief 


that it was inconvenient to his affai 


10n 
— 
nf 
mar- 

n and 


lifax. 


to Ireland were imputed to the Marquis of Hal- 
lifax,. the queſtion was put at. the ſame time, 
whether it ſhould be repreſented to his Majeſty, 
that the 
N Hallifax was in his Majeſty's coun- 
cil? ich however was carried in the negative, 
ſeventy- ſix for an addreſs, and ninety againſt it. 

A few weeks before Mr. John Howe, Vice- 
Chamberlain to the Queen, moved for an ad- 
dreſs to the Fang, to remove from his preſence 
and councils ſuch as had been impeached by. Par- 
liament, and had betrayed the liberties of the 
nation, Though nobody was named, yet it was 
eaſy to perceive, that the perſons, againſt whom 
this addreſs was fo be levelled, were the Mar- 


quiſſes of Carmarthen. and Halkfax, the firſt of 


which had been formerly impeached of high- 
treaſon, and to the other was chiefly imputed 
the preſent ill conduct of affairs. The matter 
was debated with great warmth ; and becauſe 
the contrary party were not prepared to oppoſe 
this unexpected motion, it would certainly have 
been carried in the affirmative, if thoſe, who were 
zealous for it at firſt, had not cooled on the ſud- 
den. Monſieur Dyckvelt diſcourſing with Mr. 
Fiowe about this motion, the latter juſtified him- 
{elt by alledging, that he did not think it to 
<< be of any ill conſequence to his Majeſty : and 
<< beſides, that a place at court ſhould never ſi- 
* lence him, when the good of his country re- 
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« quired him to ſpeak,” And the next day he 
renewed the motion, and was ſtrongly ſupport- 
ed in it; but the oppoſite. fide requiring the 

uns to be named, and nobody offering to do 


it, the motion came to nothing. Mr. Howe, it 
ſeems, had miſſed of ſome advantages that he 


had PRONE to himſelf, upon which he went 
into the higheſt oppoſition that was made in the 
Parliament to the Court all this reign, not with- 
out indecent reflections on the King, and a molt 
virulent attacking of all his Miniſters. He was 
a man of ſome wit but of little judgment, and no 
great ſhare of religion. He was member for Ci- 
renceſter (1). 6d + | 

About this time certain treaſonable papers and 
with his own hand, and directed to divers per- 
ſons in London and in the country, having been 
intercepted at Liverpool in Lancaſbire, and ſent 
to court, his Majeſty communicated them to 
the Parliament. And becauſe, among other 
enigmatical 
them of contraband goods ready to be ſhipped off in 
order to be run into ſuch places, where they might 
not be ſeized by Cuſtom-bouſe Officers, which ſuſhi - 
ciently diſcovered the deſign of an invaſion z Mr. 
Hampden the father, who at that time happened 
to be chairman of the committee of the whole 
houſe, repreſented -the imminent danger that 
threatened the Kingdom, and what difficulties 


168g. 


Letters 
letters from King James, ſome of them written Ten King 


James 1 
4. e 
Pr. H E. 


I. 333. 


mention was made in 


his Majeſty lay under to prevent it for want of 


money, and therefore moved for a farther ſup- 


ply. This motion, from a Privy Counſellor, 
and at a time, when the Houſe was going to 
adjourn, was thought very impolitic, and, was 
ſo far from being backed by any Member, not 
even by his own ſon, that it rather occaſioned 
ſome ſharp reflections (2). Mr. Garroway, though 
one of the well-affefted, ſaid, That they had 
„ given money enough for that year: That if 
they had thought there had been occaſion for 
<< more, they would have prevented the King's 
« demands: That it was not the want of mo- 
„ ney; but the ill conduct of thoſe, that had 
the management of affairs, that cauſed the 
difficulties, which the government lay under : 
That the miſcarriages in aſſiſting the Proteſ- 
tants of Ireland had been of ſo ill conſequence, 
that if they were not ſpeedily remedied, the 
* Houſe would be obliged to take notice of 
them.“ Mr. Howe ſtood up next, and ſaid, 
Their preſent dangers proceeded 1 their not ad- 
dreſſing the King for removing his evil counſellors, 
as he himſelf had moved not long before. How- 
ever, the Houſe having taken the intercepted 
letters into conſideration, reſolved to addreſs the 
King to deſire him to ſecure all Papiſts of note, 
and to diſarm and take away their horſes from the 
reſt; and as a conſequence of this affair, a bill 
was brought in for attainting ſeveral perſons in re- 

bellion 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


* LS - 


ed by the revolution, and that the preſent courtiers 
were no better friends to the nation, than others had 
been. This- was, it ſeems, the firſt anſwer of King 
William that was not agreeable to both Houſes. 

(1) There was a report then current concerning, 
Mr. Howe, that a certain builder applied to him for 
his intereſt to obtain a grant of the waſte ground, on 
which now ſtands the ftreet called the ſeven Dial. A- 
nother had before applied to the Lord Portland for the 


fame grant, who finding it to be worth about ten thou- 
ſand pounds, fairly 


1d the K. . 
N. en ul to e King the value of it. 


Mr. Howe coming ſoon after with his ſollicitation, the 
King aſked, M hat it might be worth ? He replied, about 
one thouſand pounds, The King ſaid, Is that all? You 
ſhall have a thouſand pound without ſo much trouble. 

(2) Mr. Hampden, among the dangers to which the 
nation was expoſed, having named thzt of falling into 
the hands of the French and Jriſb, Mr. $ moved 
to add the Dutch. And this ſhows how early the Dutch 
fell under the diſpleaſure of thoſe who were no well- 
wiſhers to the Revolution. Oldmixon, 


C © 


(1) The 
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2689. bellion againſt their Majefties, but however it was 

not finiſhed this ſeſſion. (1) | 
Several Articles of High-treaſon were alſo drawn up 


by che Commons againſt Sir Adam Blair, Ca 
*. tain Henry Vaughan, Je 297 Frederick e, 
King and Jabs Eliot and err Gr Doctors in 
James'sde- phyfic, for diſperſing the declaration of King 
* James, which he publiſhed in Ireland, directed 


May 8. 76 all his loving ſubjetts im the Kingdom of Eng- 
June 26. land. Theſe articles being ſent up to the Lords 
and read to the perſons accuſed, they deſired a 
copy of their impeachments, and time and 
council to make their defence; which being 
granted, they delivered their anſwers within a 
tew days, pleading their innocence, and ſubmit- 
ting themſelves for their trial to their Lordſhips 
judgments. The copies of all which being ſent 
to the Commons, no farther, progreſs was made 

in this affair during the ſeſſion. 
4 bill for Before the adjournment a bill was brought 
wearing into the Houſe of Lords, © for the injoining the 
Ee woolle de wearing the woollen manufatture of this kingdom 
mai. „ af certain times of the year.” Upon which 


ture rejecs 


ted by the the filk-weavers of London and Canterbury pre- 


4 — I. ſented a petition to their Lordſhips in a tumultu- 
I. 388. * ous manner, praying to be heard before the ſaid 


bill ſhould be paſſed into a law. Whereupon 
the Houſe ordered their Speaker to tell the pe- 
titioners, That the Lords did not then think 
fit to give an anſwer, becauſe they obſerved 
« there was an unuſual manner of application, 
sc and that the Bailiffs, Wardens, Aſſiſtants 
& of the company ſhould have directed their 


#« Members better: That the Lords did firſt. 


* require, that thoſe crouds ſhould go home; 
* and when that was done, neither they nor 
ac other people of this nation needed to doubt 
* but that their Lordſhips would do juſtice, 
c. and hear the objections of parties concerned 
« in this or any other bill, that ſhould come 
«. before them.” Upon this, due care being 
taken to prevent the return of ſuch unruly 
multitudes, who were ſuppoſed to be ſet on by 
the enemies of the government, the weavers re- 
mained quiet in their houſes ; and the bill was 
unanimouſly rejected * the Lords. 
The moſt material acts paſſed this ſeſſion, be- 
ſides thoſe already mentioned, were theſe: _ 
July 235. An act to veſt in the two Univerſities the pre- 
ſentations belonging to Papiſts. The Univerſity 
of Oxford is to preſent ts all popiſh livings 
in the ſouthern counties (2); and the Univerſity 
of Cambridge to thoſe in the northern. And 
if any truſtee, mortgagee, or grantee of ſuch 
advowſon preſent, without notice to the reſpec- 
tive Univerſity, he forfeits five hundred pounds 
to the Univerſity. No popiſh benefice is to be 
granted to any perſon having another; and ſuch 
benefice to be void by abſence of ſixty days in 
one year. 
Acts for erecting courts of conſcience in Bri/- 
tol, Glouceſter, and Newcaſtle, which have been 
much to the benefit and eaſe of the inhabitants. 


me HISTORY ENGLAND. 


Clergy 


: 


"Val 

An act for aboliſhing the Court of the Marthe ig 

of Wales, which had been continued by Hen- juy 

ry VIII, the Preſident” and Council ' whereof had BB 

power to hear and determine by their difcreti 

all matters belonging to the Court. This | 
oved an intolerable burden to Wakes and the = 

ders at all times, and a means to introduce \ 

an arbitrary power, eſpecially in the late reigns, 

when a new-convert ily were at the head of 

it; nor could the Earl of Macclesfield,” the Taft . 

Preſident who kept his court at Ladlow, reduce 

it to ſuch order, as to ceaſe to be a grievance, 

and therefore it was diſſolved. - 

An act for the relief of the Proteſtant Iriſh uy 
By which act thoſe Clergymen that 
had been forced from their country, and had 
benefices there, were enabled to hold any bene- 
fice in England, without forfeiting their pro- 
motions in Jreland, but were obliged to reſign 
their eccleſiaſtical preferments in England, when 
reſtored to thoſe they had been forced to re- 
linquiſh. | 
An act to repeal the ſtatute of Henry IV, +, . 
gainſt multiplying gold and ſilyer. By this a4 
the melting and refining of metals, improvi 
them and their ores, and extracting gold 
ſilver from thence (which had been forbidden 
are allowed; on condition that all the gold 
ſilver thus extracted, be brought to the Mint at 
the Tower, to be converted into money. At 
which place the extractors are to receive the full 
value of their gold or ſilver, according to the 
fineneſs thereof. © | 

One of the laſt acts of this ſeſſion was that 
for raiſing the ſix hundred thouſand pounds for 
the Dutch. Though ſeveral Lords had ſecurities 
appropriated out of the duties appointed for the 
payment of this ſum, for arrears due to them as 
ſervants of King Charles II; and though by this 
bill theſe arrears were limited to ſixty thouſand 
pounds, which was far ſhort of their demand, 
they however obſtructed not the paſſing of the 
bill; and therefore upon a repreſentation of their 
caſe and conduct in an addreſs to the King by 
the Peers, he was pleaſed to ſay, I am ſenſi- 
ble of their behaviour towards me on this oc- 
caſion, and will not forget it.” When the 
King came to give the royal aſſent to this bill, 
the Speaker made the following ſpeech : 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 


" 'T HE Commons in this preſent Parliament i E 
" aſſembled, taking into conſideration the = b. 
« great aſſiſtance that was given by the States of 7 7 
e the United Provinces to your Migelty, in your! 
e glorious deſign of reſtoring theſe Kingdoms 
* to their ancient rights and liberties, and how 
for that end they entruſted their army and fleet 
* to your Majeſty's diſpoſal, at a time when 
„they had war declared, and an invaſion threat- 
ned by the French King, merely to divert them: 
„They do here humbly preſent your May 

«K i 


— 


(1) The Lords inſiſted upon hearing the depoſitions 
of the witneſſes from their own mouths, and not think- 
ing there was ſufficient evidence againſt the following 
perſons, agreed to leave them out of the bill; namely, 
Thomas Lord Howard, the” Earl of Dever, the Lord 
Flunſden, Sir Roger Strickland, Sir Edward Herbert, 
Colonel Hugh, Scuiherland, and Sir William Jennings. 
But the prorogation put a ſtop to this bill. 


- 


—— 


— 
. 


(2) Namely, Oxfordftire, Kent, Eſex, Midler, 
Suſſex, Surry, Hampſhire, Beriſtire, Buckinghamſeirty 
Glicefterſhire, Worceſterſhire, Staffordſhire, Warwick: 
ſhire, Wiltſhire, Somerſetſhire, Devonſhire, Cernwal, 
Der ſetſbire, Herefordſhire, Northamptonſhire, Pemir oke- 
ſhire, Carmarthenſhire, Brecnok/bire, Menno hire, 
Cardiganſhire, Montgomery/hire, The reſt of E ngland 
and Wales belongs to Cambridge. IT 


(1) Some 


ark on 


| U . - 
589. with a bill, ap 


nting certain duties of exciſe 
« and cuſtoms; for the raiſing ſix hundred thou- 
« ſand pounds, which they deſire may be ap- 
« plied by your. Majeſty, for the ſatisfaction 
of the larger whic have been expended by 
« the States in this expedition. a 

ft is little more than an age ſince the i- 
« juſtrious Prince of Orange, your Majeſty's 
* t grand · father, whoſe name will ever be 


famous for his love to his country, did, 


the aſſiſtance of the Egli, redeem thoſe 
% Provinces from the like oppreſſions ; which 
« ſhews how inſeparable the intereſt of theſe 


„ two nations are. And fince it was the po- 


= licy of thoſe that laboured our deſtruction to 
„ divide us, it ought to be the endeavour of 
r all true lovers of their Country, to keep us 
firmly united in order to our preſervation. 


„The Commons have likewiſe conſidered of 


the great arrears, that were left due by King 
« Charles the ſecond to his ſervants, and have 
therefore made a proviſion of ſixty thouſand 
pounds for them, which they humbly deſire 
« your Majeſty would pleaſe to diſtribute among 
them, in ſuch proportions as your Majeſty in 


your princely wiſdom ſhall think moſt fit. 


« And. having proceeded thus far in the 
weighty affairs depending before them, they 
now become humble ſuitors to your Majeſty 
for a receſs, that thereby they may have the 
opportunity of repairing into their ſeveral 
counties, and promoting your Majeſty's ſer- 
« vice; and what remains at preſent for want of 
« time to diſpatch, they doubt not but that they 
&« ſhall be able to perfect it at their next meet- 
« ing, and, as hope, to the entire ſatis- 
op Aon of your Majeſty, and your whole 


_ kingdom.” 
That part of the ſpeec 


XI. 


h which mentions the 


jpecch. aſſiſtance given by the Engliſh to the United Pro- 


vinces when under oppreſſion, highly pleaſed 
thoſe, who in their hearts were no friends to the 
Dutch; and it is ſaid by ſeveral hiſtorians, to be 
a very artful reminding them of their former 
obligations to the Engliſh. The diſaffected had al- 
ready infuſed into weak minds a notion of the 
Dutch, being our enemies in point of commerce, 
and that we ought to be as jealous of them as of 
the French; a maxim that has all along been eſ- 
pouſed and propagated by the enemies to the 


Par- Revolution. 


ment 


After paſſing theſe and ſome other bills (1), 


0 two Houſes adjourned to the 2oth of Sep- 


H. I. 


391. 
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addreſſes. But whatever mi 
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teniber; and afterwards to the 19th of Oober. 5 1689. 


The affairs of Ireland had 


en a continual Expedition 


ſubje& of complaint all this ſeſſion 3 the dange-J g 
rous condition of the Proteſtarits in that King- Ireland 
dom, and the neceſſity of a ſpecdy relief, had Boyer. 

been conſtantly repreſented by the King in his Story. 


ſpeeches; and- urged by . the Commons un their 
Aan of ght be the cauſe, 
though King James Rad been ſix months in Jre- 
land; though the diſtreſſes of the Proteſtants were 


ſo well known, and the whole nation impatient 


for their relief, yet no army had yet been ſent 
thither. Commiſſions indeed had been iſſued 


for raiſing eighteen regiments of foot, and five 


of dragoons, for the reduction of treland ; and 
the levies had gone on ſo ſucceſsfully, that the 
regiments were compleat in leſs than two 
months. But the like diſpatch was not uſed in 
providing tranſports, a train of artillery and pro- 
viſions. Theſe things were managed with great 
llowneſs and neglect, and eſpecially the proviſi- 
ons, which were not only long in gerting ready, 
but very bad when they were got. Mr. Harbord, 
Pay-maſter of the forces intended for Ireland, 
was alſo Purveyor ſo the fault both as to the 
expedition and the ſtores, were charged on 
him. = 
Duke Schomberg, to whom the King had given 
the command of the army, was very uneaſy at 
the dilatory proceedings of the managers of both 
tranſports and proviſions z and to prevent far- 
ther inconveniencies; laboured with Mr. Har- 
bord to quit one of his employments, who, tho? 
unwillingly, was at laſt prevailed with to reſi 
the Purveyorſhip, which was given to Mr. Shales. 
The Duke had 
tranſports, but to march the forces directly to 
Port-Patrick in Scotland, from whence it was but 
a few hours paſſage into Ireland. Had this 
been done, it-would have ſaved two or three 
months, and by that means prevented the rebel- 
lion of Dundee, relieved Londonderry, and hin- 
dered King James from forming ſo ſtrong an 
army, and the French from landing, in Ireland. 
But this deſign was oppoſed like the reſt of the 
meaſures for haſtening the relief of that king- 
dom. At r upon the news of the raiſing 
of the ſiege of Londonderry, the new levies be- 
gan to embark at Cheſter and Liverpool ; and 
General Schomberg, having taken his leave of 
the Commons, thanked them for the preſent they 
had made him, and received aſſurances of their 
particular regard of himſelf and army, ſet out 
tor Cheſter (2). 
| . On 


ut . " 8 7 


(1) Some other acts paſſed this ſeſſions were, 

1. For the better preventing the exportation of 
wool, Cc. 

2. An act concerning tanned leather. 

3. Naturalization- acts for Prince George of Den- 
mark, Frederick Count Schomberg, Henry de Naſſau, 
Anne Aſtley, and others. 


4. For regulating the falt works at Drertwich and 
other private acts. 

(2) The Commons had given him one hundred 
thouſand pounds, to be paid out of the civil lift, which 
however the King never paid ; but in lieu of it, five 
thouſand a year, was ſettled upon him and his heirs as 
a reward for his ſervices, and to make him amends for 
the like revenues he had loſt in France and Germany. 
Two Peers and two Commoners were named truſtees, 
for the making purchaſes in order thereto: But it was 


. 


„* 1 . 


— 
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afterwards paid out of the Poſt- office. When he was 
introduced into the houſe, he fate down covered in a 
chair, and after a ſhort ſpace he roſe up, and, uncover- 
ed, told them he had deſired that honour, to make 
«© his juſt acknowledgments for their great favours, 
and to take his leave of them, being now going to 
« Treland, where he ſhould freely expoſe his life in the 
«© King's ſervice and theirs.” The Speaker replied : 
*© The ſervices done by his Grace to the King and 
Kingdom were ſo great, that they could never be 
& egos: That the Commons were extremely ſa- 
* tished that the army was committed to his conduct, 
* and that, at whatever diſtance he ſhould be, th 
*© would have a particular regard of himſelf, and the 
army under his command.” Pr, of H. C. II. 344. 
How this promiſe was fulfilled will quickly appear. 


( [ ) Namely, 


propoſed not to ſtay for the 
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1689. On the 12th of Auguf he. failed with about 


ninety veſſels of all ſorts, and near ten thouſand 

ar gn He" men, horſe and foot, and arrived the next da 
bir army - at Carrickfergus, where the army preſently land- 
fail for ed on Bangor ſide without oppoſition. The 
Ireland. firſt thing he did was to ſend out parties to ſcour 
the adjacent country, and get intelligence of the 
enemy. This done, he marched his forces to 
Belfaſt, which the enemy had abandoned, re- 
tiring to Carrickfergus ; and where ſeveral per- 
ſons joined him, who durſt not declare before. 
Carrick- ; * 
regiments were detached towards Carrickfergus 
— 1 with ſome cannon and mortars ; upon whoſe ap- 
Aug. 26. proach the enemy beat a parley ; but the Gene- 
$12.5 g fal not allowing their demands, the town was 
tom P. . ordered to be attacked. On the 224 the trenches 
were opened, ſome batteries raiſed, and the ſiege 
carried on in form. This made the beſieged 
more eager to capitulate; but Duke Srhomberg 
refuſing to let them march out with the uſual 
ſigns of honour, and they inſiſting upon it, the 
attacks were purſued with great vigour till the 
26th of Auguſt, when conſiderable breaches be- 
ing made, and all things -ready for a general aſ- 
fault, the garriſon was contented to accept what 
conditions the beſiegers were pleaſed to grant; 
which were to be conducted with their arms, and 
as much baggage as they could carry on their 
backs, to the next Fiſh garriſon, which was 


Whilſt the ſiege of Carrickfergus was carried 
on, the reſt of the horſe, foot, and dragoons, 
which for want of tranſports had ſtaid behind, 
were embarked at Highlake, and ſafely landed in 

Boyer. Jreland. On the 28th of Auguſt the General re- 


The army being ſufficiently refreſhed, ſeveral 


having the town and the river towards the South, 
the Newry mountains to the Eaſt, and to the 


North, hills and bogs intermixed.- The bad 


weather, long and conſtant marches, and ſcarci- 
ty of proviſions, made his raw men already be- 


gin to faint ; but here they met with ſome re- 
reſhments, and on the 8th of September were 


reinforced by Major General Kirke's, Sir Joby 


Hanmer*s, and Brigadier Stuart's regiments. 


The Duke at firſt deſigned to have continued 


his progreſs ; but the ſhips with the train of ar- 
tillery, not being come up in time to Carlingford, 
according to his directions, was a great diſap- 
e to him; and ſo much the more as 
e had intelligence by an engineer, who deſerted 
the enemy, that General Roſen was then at Dr 
beda with about twenty thouſand men. Roſer 
hearing that the Engliſh halted at Dundalk, ſaid, be 
was ſure Schomberg wanted ſomething ; and 
therefore ſent part of his forces to ſeize on Ardee, 
a ſmall town between Drogheda and Dundalk. . 


Duke Schomberg continued in an uncertain * l 
poſture till the 2oth- of September, when in the z, 
morning he had an account, that King Fame from, 
having aſſembled all his forces near Drogheda, du) 
advanced towards him; and that a party of two? * 


thouſand foot, and fifteen hundred horſe were 
gone beyond the mountains to attack the 

at Newry, and fall into his rear. Upon this he 
detached a party of horſe againſt them, at the 
ſight of whom they retreated towards. Sligo, 
However the day following the enemy 2 
in order of battle, and a great party of their 
horſe advanced towards the intrenchments of 


| * #*/ Vol In , 
berg marched with his army, and encamped a- 
bout a mile North of it in a low moiſt ground, 
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Story 5. 9 turned to Belfaſt, and two days after his own the Duke's army. Several of the Exgliſb officers 


French regiment of horſe joined the army; which were for engaging the enemy, but the Duke iner 
being muſtered on the laſt day of that month, told them, Let them alone; we will ſee what at 
was found to conſiſt of four regiments of horſe, they will do; and though he ſaw them coming 1 


one of dragoons, and eighteen of foot (1). The 
artillery horſes being moſt of them yet at 
Cheſter, Duke Schomberg ordered the greateſt 
part of the train to be ſhipped, and the fleet th 
fail with them and all other neceſſaries to Car- 
lingford; while in the mean time he marched 
the army beyond Liſburne, and ſo through Hill/- 
borough, and pitched his camp at Drummore, 
the place where the Northern Proteſtants of Ire- 
land were not long before routed by Hamilton. 
The day following he continued his march to 
Loughbrilane, where the Inniſtillmm horſe and 
dragoons joined him, and cheerfully offered 
themſelves to be an advance-guard to the army. 
Upon their approach the 1riſþ abandoned New- 
ry, a very ſtrong paſs, having firſt ſet fire to 
the town; which news being brought to the 
General, he diſpatched a trumpet to the Duke 
of Berwick, who commanded there, to acquaint 
him, „that if they went on to burn in this 
* barbarous manner, he would not give an 

« quarter.” This meſſage had ſo good an 4 
fect, that the Jriſh abandoned Dundalk without 
doing any harm to the town, where Duke Schom- 


within cannon ſhot of his camp, yet he faid 
ſtill, that he did not think. they deſigned to 


fight. However, one day ſeeing them draw 


their army into two lines, he ſent Lieutenant 
General Douglaſs to the camp, to order all the 
foot to ſtand to their arms, and the horſe to re- 
turn to the camp upon a certain ſignal, but till 
then to go on with their foraging. The ſol- 
diers, who were ſtruggling with diſeaſes and want 
in their tents, received theſe orders notwithſtand- 
ing with the utmoſt cheerfulneſs ; but in ſome 
time the Jriſb drew off, and ſo the affair ended to 
the great diſappointment of the army, who 
hoped no leſs than to defeat the enemy, and by 
a victory to put an end to their miſeries. But 
Duke Schomberg juſtly conſidered, that the ene- 
my was much ſuperior in horſe ; that his own 
men were undiſciplined, and withal weakened 
by hunger and ſickneſs, while the other 
army enjoyed health and plenty; and that the 
loſs of a battle might be attended with the lots 
of Ireland, 


—Q— 


(1) Namely, horſe: the Lord Devonfhire's regi- 
ment, the Lord Delamere's, Colonel Coy's, Duke 
Schomberg*s : dragoons, Colonel Levin/tone's : foot, one 
battalion of Blue Dutch Guards, Carelſcon's White 
Dutch, Colonel Beaumont's, Colonel 1/harton's, Lord 
Dregheda's, Lord Liaburne's, Lord Meath's, Lord Ref 


common's, Lord Lovelace's, Lord Ning ſton's, Duke of 
Norfolk's, Colonel Herbert's, Sir Edward Deering's, 
Sir Thomas Gnwer's, Colonel Earle's, and the three 
French regiments of la M-lmniere, du Camben, and 
la Caillemote. Stery's Continuation of the wars in Ire- 


land. p. 8. 
(1) The 


Innu- 
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a body 
riſh. 
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4 camp, which was carried on by ſome 
as K * had inliſted themſelves in 
the Proteſtant regiments of that nation, the of- 
ficers having been obliged to raiſe their compa- 
ries in ſo much haſte, that they had no time to 
examine them very ſtrictly. A Captain of one 
of theſe regiments being informed, chat four of 
his ſoldiers and a drummer, who were Roman 
Catholicks, deſigned to go over to the enemy, 
he cauſed them to be ſecured, and found letters 
about one of them to Monſieur 4 Avaux, the 
French Ambaſſador. Upon ſtricter examination 
the fellow declared, he had letters from one du 
Pleſſis, who was likewiſe a Papiſt, but now 
ſerved as a private ſoldier in one of the French 
regiments, though he had formerly been a * 4 
tain of horſe in France, whence he had been ob: 
liged to fly for murder. Du Pleſſis being ſeized, 
freely confeſſed, that he had written ro King 
Fames, and to the French Ambaſſador, and ac- 

uainted them, that there were divers Papiſts in 
os three French regiments, whom he promiſed 
to bring over to the Iriſþ camp, upon condition 
he might have the command of them, and his 
pardon in France. He and his five accomplices 
were therefore brought to their trial, ſentenced 
to death by a council of war, and accordingly 
executed; after which the French Colonels made 
ſtrict inquiry what Papiſts there were in their 
regiments, and found about two hundred and 
fifty, who by order of the General were ſecured, 
diſarmed, and ſent over priſoners into England, 
and from thence to Holland, where they were 
fer at liberty. 3 

Though Duke Scbomberg remained in his 
camp with the groſs of his army, he did not 
reſtrain the Inniſtilliners from making excurſions. 
Nor had he reaſon to repent this liberty, which 
he allowed them; for on the 27th of September 
he received an account, that about a thouſand of 
them, headed by Colonel Lloyd, had routed a 
body of five thouſand Iriſh, that were marching 
towards Sligo, of whom they killed ſeven hun- 
dred, took O Kelly their commander, and forty 
other officers priſoners, beſides a great booty of 
cattle, with the loſs of very few of their men. 
The Duke was fo pleaſed with the news, that 
having ordered all the Inniſtillin horſe and foot in 
his camp to draw out, he rode all along their 
line with his hat off, and cauſed the Dutch guards, 
and the Inniſcillin foot to make three running 
ares, which were anſwered by the Inniſkillin 
horſe, and by the cannon upon the works ; as 
allo from the ſhips, that lay at the mouth of the 
river. 

The joy of this ſucceſs was ſometime after 
much abated by the loſs of Sligo and James- 
Town. The Iriſh marching that way in a con- 
liderable body, commanded by Safsfield, thoſe 
ot fames-Town not thinking it tenable, aban- 
coned it, and marched to Sligo, loſing ſome of 
ter men, and killing ſome of the Jriſh in their 
alty retreat. Next day Carsfield, with his de- 
tachment, advanced before Sligo; whereupon 
Colone! Rrfſel retired to Balliſbannon, and ad- 
viled the foot alſo to quit the place. But not- 
withſtanding this, St. Sauveur, a reſolute French 
Captain in Mellonieres regiment, with his own 
company of French grenadiers, and Colonel 
yd with his bold Inniſkilliners ſtaid in the 
town, and upon the approach of Sarsfield re- 
treated to the two forts, Lloyd into one, and 


St. Sauvenr into the other, Lloyd not knowing 
No. 7. Vor. III. | 
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how to ſubſiſt his men, retired that night with 1689. 
ſome loſs z but the French 1 8 having car- 4 brav e 


ried in ſome proviſions, and 


10: action bY 4 
riding ſome am- Pran 


munition in the fort, reſolved ſtoutly to main- Captain. 


tain his poſt. The nights were then dark; and 
he fearing leſt the enemy might make their ap- 
proaches to the fort undiſcovered, got a great 
many fir-deals, and dipping the end of them in 
tar, they gave ſuch a light when ſet on fire, and 
hung over the walls, that he diſcovered the ene- 
my advancing towards them with an engine cal- 
led a Sow; but having killed the engineer, and 
two or three more, the reſt retreated, and he 
burnt the engine. Day no ſooner ap P 
than the [riſþ were forced to quit a ſmall field- 
piece, which oy had planted in the ſtreet, be- 
ing galled with ſhot from the fort, by St. Sau- 
veur's men, who preſently after ſallied out, and 
killed many of the enemy. 

But at laſt their proviſion being ſpent, and 
there being little or no water in te tort, they 
ſurrendered it upon honourable terms; and at 
their marching over the bridge, Colonel Sar/- 
field, who would have purchaſed theſe brave ſol- 
diers at any rate, ſtood with a purſe of gold, and 
offered every man, who would ſerve King James, 
horſe and arms, with five guineas advance; yet 
they all made anſwer, They would never fight for 
Papiſts, except one, who the very next day after 
he had got horſe, arms, and the gold, brought 
all off with him to Dundalk. | | 

Though Duke Schomberg had prudently de- 
clined fighting with the [if upon unequal 
terms; a raging ſickneſs, occaſioned by the pn- 
— of the place, wet weather, and ill 
food, daily ſwept away, or at leaſt diſabled a 
great number of officers and ſoldiers. Among 
the reſt died Sir Edward Deering, a gallant Gen- 
tleman, who had contributed more than any 


man in the county of Kent, towards bringing 


about the Revolution ; Colonel Henry Wharton, 
a bold and active man, ſon to Philip Lord 
Wharton ; Sir Thomas Gower, and Colonel Hun- 
gerford, two young Gentlemen of diſtinguiſhed 
merit. As for the common ſoldiers, there pe- 
riſhed at Dundalk about two thouſand; and as 
many ſick were ſhipped off to be tranſported to 
Belfaſt, but of them not above eleven hundred 
came aſhore, the reſt dying at ſea. In ſhort, ſo 
great was the mortality, that by the next ſpring 
above one half of the army, that was tranſported 
over, was loſt. Winter approaching, both ar- 
mies went into quarters, and Duke Schomberg 
renewed his inſtances for the coming over of the 
ſeyen thouſand auxilliary Danes, who about this 
time arrived in Exgland and Scotland, purſuant 
to the treaty concluded with the King of Den- 
mark on the 15th of Auguſt. 


The General was cenſured by ſome per- Refe#iom 
ſons for not putting things more to hazard. It en is 
was ſaid, that he meaſured the Trib by their 1.99. 
numbers, and not by their want of ſenſe or cou- - 


rage; and fuch complaints were ſent of this to 
the King, that he wrote twice to him, preſſing 
him to put ſomewhat to the venture. But Duke 
Schomberg ſaw the enemy was well poſted ; well 
provided, and above thrice his number, and that 
they had ſeveral good officers among them. If 
he had puſhed matters, and had met with a miſ- 
fortune, his whole army, and conſequently all 
Ireland, would have been loſt ; for he could not 


have made a regular retreat. The ſure way was 


to * army, and that would ſave Ul- 


Her, 


alliance 
formed. 
May 12. 


a 1689. fler, and keep 
* And 


marters intire for another year. 

therefore though this conduct of his was 
blamed by ſome, | yet better judges. thought, 
that the managing of this campaign, as he did, 
was one of the greateſt parts of his life. 


Affairs of King Willian's'arms were not more ſucceſsful 
| = not ſuc- at fea ; for *Admital Torrington, with the Confe- 


derate Engliſs and Dutch fleet under his com- 
mand, having. made a ſhew of landing his men 
to ſurprize Cork, thought fit to abandon that 
enterpriſe upon a falſe intelligence, that 'the 
French were advancing towards him; and he 
was ſoon after obliged to put into Torbay, moſt 
of the Engliſþ ſeamen being diſabled by ſickneſs. 
This misfortune was juſtly charged on thoſe, 
who had victualled the fleet, for it was obſerva- 
ble, that all this while the Dutch continued 
healthy. Admiral Torrington having taken in 
ſound proviſions and refreſhed his men, put to 
ſea again; but not yy an opportunity of en- 
gaging the enemy, the ſummer paſſed without 
any conſiderable action in the Channel; only the 
Engliſh had the misfortune to loſe the Dartmouth, 
a man of war of forty guns, which, after a ſtout 
reſiſtance, was taken by the French. Our trade 
likewiſe ſuffered conſiderably ; for the French 
not ſetting out a fleet any more, ſent out many 
cruiſers and privateers into our ſeas, that England 
ſuſtained great loſſes by them, there not being at 
that time a ſufficient number of frigates to con- 
voy and ſecure the merchantmen ; ſo that though 
2 maſters of the ſea, we were great loſers 


The affairs abroad this ſummer, were a little 
more proſperous. Not only war was proclaim- 
ed againſt France by the Empire, Brandenburg, 


Ne general States General, and Spain; but moreover an 


offenſive and defenſive alliance, between the 
Emperor and the States General, was concluded 
the 12th of May at Viemma. As this was the 
beginning of the grand alliance, it will be ne- 
ce uy to inſert the ſubſtance of the principal 
articles: 


I. and II. Perpetual friendſhip, and an alli- 
ance offenſive and defenſive againſt France. 

III. and V. Neither party to make peace or 
truce, without conſent of the other; and if any 
treaty be entered into by common conſent, all 
particulars ſhall be communicated on both ſides, 
and nothing concluded by one, without the con- 
ſent of the other. 
IV. No peace to be made till the treaties of 
Weſtphalia, Oſnaberg, Munſter and the Pyrenean 
ſhall be fully vindicated and reſtored. 

VI. and VII. After the preſent war ſhall be 
ended, there ſhall remain a perpetual defenſive 
alliance, between the Emperor and the States, 
againſt France; and if France ſhould attack ei- 
ther, the other to aſſiſt with all his forces. 

X. To this treaty ſhall be invited Spain by 
the Emperor, and England by the States, and all 
the Allies of either party ſhall alſo be admitted, 
if they ſhall think fit to accede. 


The ſeparate articles are : 
&« Incaſe the King of Spain ſhould die with- 


— 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


« gut iſſue, the States General ſhall aſſiſt the 
« KF 
6 of the 1 monarchy, with all its domi- 
« nions and rights, and to uſe their friendly en- 
4 deayours with the Electors their Allies, that 
« the Emperor's eldeſt ſon Jaſchb, King of 
« Hungary, mai be ſpeedily choſen King of the 
« Romans : A0 if France ſhould by threats 
« or arms oppoſe it, they will aſſiſt his Impe- 
<« rial Majeſty with their utmoſt force. The 
Crown of England ſhall be likewiſe invited, to 
<« enter into theſe articles.“ | | 
Theſe articles were added, becauſe France, 
notwithſtanding the moſt ſolemn renunciation, 


was openly endeavouring to procure the ſucceſ- 


ſion of the Spaniſþ monarchy, for his ſon the 
Dauphin, and allo to make him King of the 
Romans, which would have been fatal not only 
to Holland, but to all Europe. 

To this alliance and the ſeparate articles, 
King William acceded the gth of December this 
year, 


The King alſo made a treaty 
mer treaties o 


don, March 3, 1678 ; of which the chief articles 
are: In caſe either party is attacked, &. 
<«. the other upon notice and demand, ſhall en- 
« deavour to cauſe hoſtilities to ceaſe, and re- 
C paration to be made for any injuries received; 
« And in caſe a war ſhall enſue, the Ally not 
e attacked, ſhall be obliged to declare war two 
« months after the notice and demand, and du- 
C ring the two months ſhall endeavour to medi- 
e ate an accommodation. If the King of Great- 
« Britain is attacked, the States ſhall aſſiſt him 
« with ſix thouſand foot and twenty men of 
«© war; if the States are attacked, the King 
« ſhall aſſiſt them with ten thouſand foot, and 
<« the ſame number of ſhips of war: Theſe ſuc- 
cours ſhall be ſupplied and maintained, by the 
<« party that ſends them. It is left to the choice 
« of the Ally in war, whether the other ſhall 
© continue the ſuccours, without, declaring war 
& a.” 


About the ſame time the King entered into Tus 
an alliance with Chriſtian V. King of Denmark ; ai bug 
by virtue of which, the Engliſb army in Ireland" i 


was ſuddenly reinforced by ſeven thouſand Danes, 
ſix thouſand foot and one thouſand horſe. 


Notwithſtanding theſe confederacies againſt ca 
him, the King of France was not diſcouragedi* = 


from purſuing his ambitious deſigns, However,* 


the campaign in #landers did not favour him this 
year. It was opened with Liege departing from 
the neutrality they had accepted, and declaring 
againſt France, which was done by delivering to 
the Dutch a great convoy of powder, bombs, 
and money deſigned for Bonne, and brought to 
Liege by a French officer. But this was followed 
by nothing ' conſiderable, The French had in 
Flanders an army of about eighty thouſand men, 
commanded by Marſhal d Humieres, whilſt that 
of the Allies, under the Prince of Waldeck, was 
not above ſixty thouſand, The Prince of Wa 
deck was a man of great compals and true judg- 

ment; 


— 


(1) The treaty of Breda 1667. The treaty, con- 
cluded at Ye/iminfler 1674. The marine treaty 1679. 
The late treaties concerning the fleets in April. And 


for prohibiting any commerce with France, in Aufi, 
this year. | 


or with all their forces, to take poſſeſſion - 


with the States Treaty 

General in Auguſt, by which are confirmed for- u 
P and commerce (1); perd- 4. | 

cularly the defenſive league, concluded at Lon. * © 
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equally. able in the cabinet and in che 
— og was generally unſucceſsful, be- 


he was never furni in proportion to 
his. ſchemes. The opinion the armies had of 


| him as an unfortunate General, made him really 


al- 
rt. 


g 15. 


for ſoldiers cannot have much heart, when 
— have no confidence in their leader. In the 
Prince of Waldeck's army were aibody of — 
conſiſting of Dutch and Engliſh, ſent over 
King William to the aſſiſtance of the States. The 
Ebi were commanded by the Earl of Mart- 
borough. The two armies paſſed the ſummer 
without any remarkable action, except the bat- 
tle of Walcourt, which was reckoned a raſh un- 


bartle gertaking in 4 Humieres. This action happened 


t the middle of Auguſt, in the following 
_—_— The Marſhal 4 Humieres hearing that 
a great number of Dutch horſe were gone out to 
forage, made a motion with his whole army in 
order to ſurprize them. The Prince of Waldeck 
had no ſooner notice of it, but he gave the fo- 
ragers a ſignal to return to the camp; but that 
did not prevent their being vigorouſly charged 
by the French, who killed ſome of them. Their 
vanguard advancing attacked the village of 
Forge, where eight hundred foot were poſted to 
countenance the foragers, being commanded by 
the Enghiſþ Colonel Hodges, Leiutenant Colonel 
Goes, and the Major of a regiment of horſe, 
who for above two hours * 1 

d with extraordinary reſolution, 

— overpowered by numbers, had not Roo, 
Major-General of the cavalry, (who was ſent to 
bring back the Lieutenant-Generals Vebbenum, 
Maribarcugb, and d Hubi) come in with their 
horſe timely to their relief. With that rein- 
forcement they made a retreating fight againſt 
the main force of the enemy, till they came to a 
riſing ground near Wakourt, where they joined 
a battalion of 
reinforced by another of Colonel Hales, The 
French attacked the town with their uſual vigour 
upon a firſt onſet; which laſted near an hour and 
half; during which time Prince Waldeck ordered 
Lieutenant-General Alva to march with three 
regiments to their relief, which were ſupported 
by the guards, and two Engliſh regiments head- 
ed by the Earl of Mariborough, while M — 
General Slaugeburg advanced almoſt at the 

time with ſome other battalions of foot, to the 
other ſide of the town. By all theſe motions, 


and the ſtout reſiſtance of thoſe in the town, 
the French perceived they had engaged them- 


ſelves too far, and began to think of a retreat; 
which they performed in great haſte and diſor- 
der, and conſequently with conſiderable loſs, 
leaving behind them ſome cannon and ammuni- 
tion, and near two thouſand officers and ſoldiers 
killed and wounded. This was the allies com- 
putation, who on their ſide owned the loſs of 
above three hundred men, amogſt whom were 
Lieutenant-Colonel Grimes of the Engliſh, the 
Major of the dragoons of Zell, and ſome infe- 
rior officers. And thus ended the campaign in 
Flanders, without , any other memorable action, 
except that of the Spaniards, who acted in a ſe- 
parate body towards Courtray, levelled a great 
part of the French lines, and raiſed conſiderable 
contributions on the enemies territories. 

The ſucceſs of the allies in Germany, was much 
greater. The French by their ſudden invaſion 
of Germany, were maſters of almoſt all the three 
eccleſiaſtical Electorates. In Treves, Mont Royal 


bers, which had been 
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Bonne, in Culqgnue on the other, left a large ſpace 
at their diſcretion, and they only wanted Coblentz. 
Way had alſo. Keiſerfevert © in "Cologne, where 
inal Furſtemberg had placed a German garri- 
ſon under Maneognty. Mentz, was likewile in 
their poſſeſſion, where Marquiſs @Uxelles 
commanded with twelve batralions of the beſt 


troops of France, the regiment of hombardiers 


the company of miners, a regiment of horſe and 
another of « 0 4. had under him Choify, 
an able eng who had defended Maeftricht, 
and fortified the town. The fame care was taken 
of Philipſburg and Landau. * 

As to the Palatinate, nothing was to be ſeen 
there, but the lamentable remains of the avarice 
and fury or fears of the French. In Heidelburg, 
the capital, the caſtle vas blown up, and half 
the city burnt. They had deſtroyed Manheim, 
and thrown even the ruins into the Rhine and the 
Netter. Worms and Spires as bordering too 
near upon Alſatia, were reduced to aſhes, and 
Frankendabl and ſeveral caſtles were demoliſhed. 
All theſe conqueſts as well as the frontiers of 
France, were covered with a numerous army, 
under Marſhal de Duras, He had for Lieute- 
nant Generals the Counts de Choifeut and d' Au- 
vergne, the Duke of Villeroy, Baron de Monclare, 
Marquiſs de Beuflers, Duke of Vendome, Mar- 
quiſs de Genlis, and Count de la Fruillie. His 
Marſhals de Camp were the Counts de Teſſe and 
de Tallerd, and the Marquiſſes Harcourt, de 
Vivans, and de Neuchelle. Beſides theſe, the 


— de Biſſy commanded in Lorram, de 
Sourdis-in Cologn, de Chamilly at Straſbourg, and 
Monfieur Gatinat, afterwards Marſhal of France, 
in Luxemberg. Theſe Generals were all good 


officers. But with all this, the arms of France —— 
Three conſidera- aden 
One of Septem. 


did not prevail this ſummer. 
ble armies roſe up againſt her at once. 
fifty thouſand men, under the Duke of Bavaria; 
one of forty- ſeven thouſand, under the Elector 
of Saxony; and the third of fifty-one thouſand, 
commanded the Elector of Brandenburg. 
The Duke of Lorrain was at the head of the 
Imperial troops, who after a ſiege of about two 
months, took Mentz by capitulation. The 
French, by their own confeſſion, had above 
nine hundred men lain, and fourteen hundred 
wounded. The Duke ſenſible of the merit 
and bravery of the Marquiſs 4 Uxelles, left him 
maſter of the articles of capitulation. By the 


taking of Mentz, Franconia, which before lay 
ws 3 was now covered. 


The Elector of June. 


Brandenburg laid ſiege to Keiſerſwert, and was 
purſuing the attacks with vigour, when the 
garriſon, partly French and partly Germans, di- 
viding themſelves, demanded to capitulate, and 
ſurrendered upon articles. Fluſhed with this 
ſucceſs, the EleQor beſieged Bonne, where Ba- 
ron d Affeld commanded with very good officers 


under him. He had eight battalions of foot, a 


regiment of horſe, and another of dragoons. 
The ſiege, by reaſon of ſeveral interruptions, 
vb very tedious ; but at laſt the counter- 
carp, and ſome outworks being taken by ſtorm, 
the garriſon ſurrendered after fifty- five days 
blockade, and twenty-ſix days cloſe ſiege. The 
taking of Bonne, which laid the Rhine open as 
far as to Mentz, was partly owing to the Duke 
of Lorrain, who after the ſurrender of Mentz, 
led part of his army to the afliſtance of the E- 


lector of Brandenburg. The Duke ſhowed a 
gene- 


24 | 
«> Vol. | 
nals. For the new Pope, we wol the name 16 
of Altxander VIII. would het yield" Me Point of 
the Regale, nor would he grant che Bulls,” for 
thoſe who were named by the King of Frage 
to the vacant Biſhopricks, and had ſigned th 
Formulary of 1682, declaring the Pope fallible 
and ſubje& to a general council. And When 
Alex felt himſelf near death, he paſſed a 
Bull in form, which confirmed all cent's 
Bulls, and by this put a new ſtop to a reconcili- 
ation with the Court of France. ö 

But to return to the affairs of England, duting N tn 
the receſs. The King went this year to the races ee 
at New-market. The concourſe of people there fia 
upon this occaſion was extraordinary great; nor ad 0 
did the Univerſity of Cambridge omit this op. dig. 
portunity of 8 upon the King, being in- 
troduced by the Duke of Somerſet, their Chan- 
cellor. Dr. Covel the Vice-Chancellor, who had 
been Chaplain to the Queen in Holland, addreſ- 
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regard for Baron d'Asftid. who had ſo 
ng and ſo bravely defended the. place againſt 
| ' himſelf and the Electors of Bavaria and Bran- 
=_ Adenburg. With.this fiege ended the campaign 
Ta on the M 
1 Campaign -. France ſeemed to have a fair op ty of 
+ in Cata- repairing thele loſſes in Catalonia, Spaniards 
1 lonia having no army there, nor able to ſend one. 
= | But Lewis only ordering the Duke de Noailles 
1 to advance with nine batallions, three regiments 
1108 | of horſe, twelve pieces of cannon, and two 
1" | mortars; all that Noailles could do was to be- 
ſiege Campredon, which he took in five days. 
He afterwards held out a ſiege againſt the Sani- 
ard and forced them to retire. The campaign 
ended with the demolition of that town and 
citadel. | 
deen . The only 7 that e oy > 7x a 
is year as an adyantage, was the death or FO 
Fr Cont. e XI. His faul name was Odeſchalchi. 


104 
= 1689. £ 
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Pope 1n- 


Burnet. He was born at Como, in Milan; of a family fed himſeſtf to the King in an eloquent ſpeech, 
— that was become rich, by dealing in Banks. He congratulating him upon the glorious ſucceſſes, 


bore arms when young in Flanders, in the ſer- 
vice of Spain; and tis ſaid, that an affront put 
upon him by a Frenchman in the war, was the 
cauſe of his hatred to France. He afterwards 
became firſt Secretary to the Apoſtolical cham- 
ber, Biſhop of Novarra, Legate of Bologna and 
Cardinal. It is affirmed, he arrived at theſe ho- 
nours by loſing on purpoſe, large ſums of mo- 
ney at gaming with Donna Olympia niece of Inno- 
cent X. and making her magnificent * 
It was known, that he did not ſo much as un- 


derſtand Latin, and had a maſter when he was 


made Cardinal to teach him to pronounce that 
little he had occaſion for at high maſſes. Of 
divinity he underſtood nothing, However this 
be, his advancement to the Papal chair was ap- 
plauded at Rome, as every one expected to. live 
eaſy and happy under his government. As he was 
very knowing in money matters, the valt debts 
the papacy was involved in by his waſteful pre- 
deceſſors, were by his trugal management dil- 
charged. To theſe talents he joined an exem- 

lary piety, a conſtant oppoſition to whatever 
8 of ſuperſtition, an ardent zeal for re- 
formation of manners, a diſintereſtedneſs uncom- 
mon, and perhaps too great with regard to his 
relations, who got nothing by his pontificate, but 
the bare honour of having a Pope in their fa- 
mily. His oppoſition to, and ſufferings from 
France, (which have been mentioned) are rec- 
koned by her enemies, as ſo many virtues, and 
even the Proteſtants themſelves are full of his 


with which he had been bleſſed in his endea- 
vours to reſcue the Church and Nation from the 
imminent dangers, that threatened both, and 
which were more particularly pointed againſt the 
Univerſities z and concluded with an humble re- 
commendation of themſelves to his Majeſty's 
protection. To this the King anſwered, That 
as God had bleſſed him in this undertaking, 
* ſo he would faithfully diſcharge his truſt in 
« preſerving the Church of England, and givi 
all protection and favour to the Univerſities. 
The day following, the King made a viſit to the 
Univerſity of Cambridge, where he was received 
and entertained with demonſtrations of joy, 
duty, and loyalty. Three days after that, he re- 
turned to Hampton-Court from New-Market. 
This was not the only time the King 


day being at hand, Sir Thomas Pilkington, who 
was continued for the year 1690, invited to din- 
ner the King and Queen, the Prince and Prin- 
ceſs of Denmark, and both Houſes of of Parlia- 
ment. The King accepting the invitation, their 
Majeſties, attended by their Royal Highneſſes, 
and a numerous train of the Nobility and Gen- 
try, went firſt to a balcony prepared for them 
in Cheap/ide to ſee the proceſſion ; which for the 
great numbers cf the citizens of the ſeveral 
Guilds, the full appearance of the artillery, the 
richneſs of the pageants, and the ſplendor and 


good order of the whole proceeding, ſurpaſſed 
all that had been ſeen before on the like occa- 


. . . ap- The by | 
peared in publick this ſeaſon. The Lord Mayor's «i 


praiſes. It is certain, they were greatly in- ſion. But that, which deſerves to be particu- 

debted to him: For, had he but favoured the larly mentioned, was the royal city regiment of 

poſtulation of Cardinal Fur/temberg, the King of volunteer horſe, which being richly accoutred, 

France, with an Elector of Cologn at his devo- and led by the Earl of Monmouth, attended their 

tion, would have forced Germany to hide her re- Majeſties from M biteball into the city. The 

ſentments, and by that means have been able cavalcade being paſied by, the King and Queen 

to ſuſtain King James on the Throne, and more were conducted by the two Sheriffs to Guildball, 

than ever weakened the proteſtant intereſt. The where they and their retinuęe were entertained 

Pope did the contrary, and gave occaſion to the with a magnificent feaſt. His Majeſty, to ex- 

ſaying, that it were to be wiſhed for the Church of preſs his ſatisfaction, conſerred the honour of 

Rome, that the Pope had turned Catholic and Knighthood on Chriftepber Letbulier, and Fobn 

| King James become Hugenot. He died the 2d Houblon, the two Sheriffs, and on Edward 

| of Auguſt after a Pontificate of about thirteen Clarke and Francis Child, two of the Aldermen. 

. years, and was ſucceeded by Cardinal Ottoboni a Five days before, the King having been pleaſed 

| Venetian, who fate in the papal chair but a year to permit the Grocers of Londen to chuſe him 

| and half. The King of France renounced his Sovereign Maſter of that company, the Wardens, 
1 pretenſion to the Franchiſes, but had no other with ſome of the principal members, preſented 
10 i return for it, than the promotion of Fourbin to him a copy of their election, and inſtrument 
1 | and fome others, he recommended to be Cardi- of his freedom of the {id company, in a golden 
. | box; 
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box ; for which his Majeſty thanked them, and 
as a mark of his royal favour, made Ralph Box, 
their chief Warden, a Knight. Not many days 
after, an rag was offered, to the King's 
picture in the Guild-ball of London, by cutting 
away the ſcepter and crown thereof; which oc- 
caſioned the Lord- Mayor and Court of Alder- 
men to promiſe a reward of five hundred pounds 
to any perſon, who ſhould diſcover the author 
of that inſolence. : 

The day appointed for the Parliament to meet 
drawing near, at which time the King deſigned 
likewiſe to ſummon a Convocation, he thought 
fit to fill up the vacant ſees of Worceſter, Chicheſ- 
ter, (1) and Briſtol, which were beſtowed, the 
firſt on Dr. Edward Stilling fleet, Dean of St. 
Paul's; the ſecond on Dr. Simon Patrick, Dean 
of Peterborough ; and the third on Dr. Gilbert 
Ironſide, Warden of Wadbam College in Oxford, 
who were conſecrated on the 13th of OZober at 
Fulham by the Biſhops of London, St. Aſaph, and 
Rocheſter, commiſſioned for that 7 
e Now the time allowed by act of Parliament for 
{ed by the Clergy to take the oaths being expired, ſe- 
J veral of them refuſed to qualify themſelves, 

: nded ab officio, particu- 


3+ 9. 


led. 


% ſome of whom were ſuf] 
, thy larly the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the Bi- 
b re- ſhops of Gloceſter, Ely, Norwich, Bath and Wells, 
aten. and Peterborough ; and tho' the generality of the 

Clergy took the oaths, it was (as has been ob- 

ſerved) by the help of reſervations and diſtinc- 

tions, and not out of a perſuaſion that their alle- 
buf of giance was due to the King. Beſides he was 
King ſuſpected by them, on account of the fayour 
” I ſhewn to Diſſenters, but chiefly for his aboliſh- 
„ Ing epiſcopacy in Scotland, and his conſenting to 
net, the ſetting up Preſbytery there. This gave 

ſome credit to the reports, that were with great 
induſtry infuſed into many of them, of the King's 
coldneſs at beſt, if not his averſion, to the 
Church of England. The leading men in both 
Univerſities, eſpecially Oxford, were poſſeſſed 
with this; and it-began to have very ill effects 
over all England. Thoſe, who did not carry 
this ſo far as to think, as ſome ſaid they did, that 
the Church was to be demoliſhed ; yet ſaid, that 
a latitudinarian party was like to prevail, and to 
engroſs all preterments. Theſe were thought 
lets bigotted to outward ceremonies ; for which 
reaſon it was generally ſpread about, that men 
zealous for the Church would be neglected, and 
thoſe, who were more indifferent in ſuch matters, 
woulc be preferred. Many of the latter had ma- 
naged the controverſies with the Church of Rome 
With ſo much clearneſs, and with that ſucceſs, that 
the Papiſts, to revenge themſelves, and to blaſt 
thoſe, whom they conſidered as their moſt for- 
midable enemies, had caſt aſperſions on them as 
©0CiRians, and as men, who denied all myſteries. 
And now ſome angry men at Oxford, who ap- 
pretended, that thoſe Divines were lixely to be 
molt conſidered in this reign, took up the ſame 
method of calumny, and began to treat them as 
vocimans, The Earl of Clarendon, and ſome of 
the Biſhops, who had incurred the ſuſpenſion 
tor not taking the oaths to the government, 


Br 
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185 
took much pains to ſpread theſe ſlanders. Be- 1689. 
ſides this, che proceedings in Scotland caſt a grear 
load on the King, though it was certain he could 
not hinder the change of the government of that 
Church, without putting all his affairs into great 
diſorder. For the epiſcopal party had gone almoſt 
univerſally into King James's intereſts ; ſo that 
the Preſbyterians were the only party, that rhe 
King had in that Kingdom. He did indeed aſ- 
ſure many perſons, that he would reſtrain and 
moderate the violence of the Preſbyterians ; and 
Lord Metvill, the Secretary of State for Scot- 
land, promiſed the ſame thing very ſolemnly, 
and at firſt ſeemed much determined upon it: 
But when that Lord ſaw ſo great a party formed 
againſt himſelf, and that many of the * 
terians inclined to favour that party, and to ſet 
themſelves in an oppoſition to the Court, he 
thought it was the King's intereſt, or at leaſt 
his own, to engage that party intirely, which 
he found no method ſo effectual to do, as by 
abandoning the Miniſters of the epiſcopal per- 
ſuaſion to their fury. He ſet up therefore the 
Earl of Crawford as the head of his party, who 
was paſſionate in his temper, and out of meaſure 
zealous in his principles, and was now choſen 
Preſident of the Parliament. He received and 
encouraged all the complaints, that were made 
of the Epiſcopal Miniſters. The Convention, 
when they paſſed the votes, declaring the King 
and Queen, had ordered a proclamation to be 
read the next Sunday in all the Churches in Edin- 
burgh, and in all the other Churches in the 
Kingdom by a certain prefixed day, but which 
was ſo near at hand, that it was ſcarce poſſible to 
lay proclamations all round the nation withih 
the time; and it was abſolutely impoſlible for 
the Clergy to meet together, and to come to 
any reſolution among themſelves. For the moſt 
part the proclamations were not brought to the 
Miniſters till the morning of the Sunday, in 
which they were ordered to be read; ſo this 
having the face of a great change of principles, 
many could not on the ſudden reſolve to ſubmit 
to it. Some had not the proclamations brought 
to them till the day was paſt. Many of theſe 
read it the Sunday following. Some of thoſe, 
who did not think fit to read the proclamation, 
yet obeyed it, and continued after that to pray 
for the King and Queen. Complaints were 
brought to the Council of all thoſe, who had 
not read nor obeyed the proclamation ; and they 
were in a ſummary way deprived of their bene- 
fices. In the executing this, the Earl of Craw- 
ford ſhewed much eagerneſs and violence. Thoſe, 
who did not read the proclamation on the day 
appointed, had no favour, though they did it 
afterwards ; and upon any word, that fell from 
them, either in their extemporary prayers, or 
ſermons, that ſhewed diſaffection to the govern- 
ment, they were alſo deprived. All theſe things 
were publiſhed throughout England, and much 
aggravated, and raiſed the averſion, that the 
friends of the Church had to the Preſbyterians 
ſo high, that they began to repent their having 


granted 


Þ (1) Lake, the Non-juring Biſhop of Chichefter, who 
died avout this time, declared on his death-bed for the 
coctrine of Paſſive-obedience and Non-reſiſtance, and 
lizned his declaration in the preſence of Dr. Green, the 


Pariſu-liniſt Dr. Hi 0 
Ne * 7 1 Hicks Dean of I} orce/ter, Mr. 


Fenkin his Chaplain, and two others who all commu- 
nicated with him. And this ſcemed to lay the founda- 


tion for that ſchiſm in the Church, which broke out 
afterwards, and ſtill ſubſiſts. | 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
the diſcipline of the Church, to review and en- 16 


1689. granted a toleration to a party, that, where they 


prevailed, ſhewed ſo much fury thoſe of 
the Epiſcopal perſuaſion, So that thoſe, who 
had ured to excuſe the change, which the 
King was forced to conſent to, and had pro- 
miſed in his name moderation towards their 
friends in Scotland, were much out of counte- 
nance, when they ſaw the violence, with which 


matters were carried there. Theſe things con- 


A compre- 
benfion 


prejected. 


Wake”; 


2 at 
cheve- ? 


curred to give the Clergy ſuch ill impreſſions of 
the King, that there was little reaſon to look for 


ſucceſs in @ deſign, which was then preparing 


for the Convocation, for which a ſummons was 
iſſued out to meet, during the next ſeſſion of 
Parliament. 5 

Though the King had failed in his deſign of 
uniting his Proteſtant ſubjects, by the admiſſion 
of thoſe that were willing and able to ſerve, in- 
to employments and benefices, yet ſo deſirous 
was he of this union, that he was reſolved to 
try to obtain by the Convocation, what he had 
in vain endeavoured to eſtabliſh by the Parlia- 
ment. Accordingly, the project of a compre- 
henſion was ſet on foot, of which ſome founda- 
tion had been laid even before the Revolution. In 
the preceding reign, the Clergy, when under the 


rel's trial. influence of their fears of popery, had expreſſed 
State Tri. an inclination to come to a temper with relation 


V. 840. 
Burnet, 


to the Prefbyterians, and ſuch other Diſſenters, 
as could be brought into a comprehenſion with 
the eſtabliſhed Church. The Biſhops had men- 
tioned it in their petition to King Fames, for 
which they were tried; and Dr. Sancreft, Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, towards the end of that 


reign, foreſeeing ſome ſuch revolution, as ſoon 


after was brought about, began to conſider, how 
utterly 4 9 they had been at the Refto- 
ration of King Charles II, to ſettle many things 
to the advantage of the Church, and what a hap- 
py opportunity had been loſt for want of ſuch a 
* care, as he was therefore deſirous ſhould 

now taken for the better and more perfect 
eſtabliſhment of it; and as it was viſible to all 
the nation, that the more moderate Diſſenters 
were generally ſq well ſatisfied with that ſtand, 


which the Church Divines had made againſt Po- 


ry, and the many unanſwerable treatiſes they 
publiſhed in confutation of it, as to expreſs 

an unuſual readineſs to come into the Church; it 
was thought worth the while, when they were 
deliberating about thoſe other matters, to con- 
ſider at the ſame time what might be done to 
gain the Diſſenters, without doing any prejudice 
to the Church. The ſcheme was laid out, and 
the ſeveral parts of it were committed, not only 
with the Archbiſhop's approbation, but direction, 
to ſuch Divines of the Church, as were thought 
moſt proper to be intruſted with it. The Arch- 
biſhop took one part to himſelf ; another was 
committed to Dr. Patrick, afterwards Biſhop of 
Ely; and the reviewing of the daily ſervice and 
the communion book was referred to a ſelect 
number of Divines, of whom Dr. Sharp, after- 
wards Archbiſhop of York, and Dr. Patrick were 
two. The deſign was to improve and inforce 


the Liturgy, by correcting of ſome thi 

2 adding others; and, if it ſhould be 
thought adviſable by authority, when this matter 
ſhould come to be legally conſidered, firſt in Con- 
vocation, and then in Parliament, gn out 
ſome few ceremonies, confeſſed to be indifferent 
in their nature, as indifferent in their uſage, ſo 
as not neceſſarily to be obſerved by ſuch, ag 
ſhould make a ſcruple of them. And this de. 
fign was known to and approved by the other 
Biſhops. King William therefore, who had 
promiſed the Diſſenters not only in his decla- 
ration, but when they addreſſed him at his firſt 
coming, to endeavour, an union between them 
and the Church, reſolved to reſume the affair, 
and to promote it to the utmoſt of his power. 
As it was thought neceſſary to prepare and digeſt 
matters before they ſhould be offered to the Con- 
vocation, a ſpecial commiſſion under the Great- 
Seal was given to ten Biſhops and twenty Di- 
vines, to draw up a ſcheme of the whole affair (1). 
Great care was taken to name theſe ſo imparti- 
ally, that no exceptions could lie againſt them, 
The commiſſion was as follows : 


« Whereas the particular forms of divine 
* worſhip, and the rites and ceremonies appoint- 
«ed to be uſed therein, are things in their own 
c nature indifferent and alterable, and ſo ac- 
&* knowledged ; it is but reaſonable, that upon 
& weighty and important conſiderations, accord- 
ing to the various exigencies of time and oc- 
% caſions, ſuch changes and alterations ſhould 
* be made therein, as to thoſe that are in place 
and authority, ſhould from time to time ſeem 
either neceſſary or expedient, 

« And whereas the book of Canons is fit to 
& be reviewed, and made more ſuitable to the 
« ſtate of the Church; And whereas there are 
« defects and abuſes in the Eccleſiaſtical courts 
and juriſdictions, and particularly there is not 
* ſufficient proviſion made for the removing of 
ſcandalous miniſters, and reforming of manners 
«« either in miniſters or people; And whereas it ia 
* moſt fit, that there ſhould be a moſt ſtrict me- 
thod preſcribed for the examination of fuch 
«© perſons as deſire to be admitted into holy or- 
ders, both as to their learning and manners. 

We therefore, out of our pious and prince- 
ey care for the good order, and edification, and 
„unity of the Church of England, committed 
* to our charge and care; and for the recon- 
„ ciling, as much as is poſſible, of all diffe- 
* rences among our ſubjects, and to take 
„ away all occaſions of the like for the future, 
have thought fit to authorize and impower 
„ you, Sc. and any nine of you, whereof three 
to be Biſhops to meet from time to time, as 
often as ſhall be needful, and to prepare ſuch 
e alterations of the Liturgy and Canons, and 
„ ſuch: propoſals for the reformation of eccle- 
e fjaſtical courts, and to conſider of ſuch other 
* matters, as in your judgments may moſt con- 


« duce to the ends abovementioned.” (2). _ 


— 


(1) This method was become neceſſary, ſince by 
the ſubmiſſion which the Clergy in Convocation made 
to Henry VIII, and which was confirmed in Parlia- 
ment, they bound themſelves not to attempt any new 
canons, without obtaining the King's leave firſt, and 
that under a Premunire. 


(2) The names of the commiſſioners were as follow : 


Thomas Lamplugh, Lord Archbiſhop of York. 
Henry Compton, Lord Biſhop of London. 
Peter Mew, Lord Biſhop of Hincheſter. 
William Lid, Lord Bithop of St. 4jap?. 
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The Commiſſioners ſate cloſely upon the af- 
fair for ſeveral weeks. They had before them 
all the exceptions, that either the Puritans be- 
fore the civil war, or the Nonconformiſts fince 
the Reſtoration, had made to any part of the 
Church-ſervice. They had alſo many propoſiti- 
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| advices, that had been offered, at ſe- 1689, 


many Biſhops and Divines 
thoſe heads. 4 vere wel ere ind 
freely and calmly debated; and all was digeſted 
into an intire correction of every thing, that 
ſeemed liable to any juſt objection (1). The 
| Point. 
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Thomas Sprat, Lord Biſhop of Rocheſter. 

Thomas Smith, Lord Biſhop of Carliſle. 
nathan Trelawney, Lord Biſhop of Exeter. 
ilbert Burnet, on — 22 

Humfrey Humfreys, Lor op of Bangor. 

NE Sei, Lord Biſhop of Cheſter. 

Edward Stillmgfleet, late Dean of St. PauPs, Londen, 
now Biſhop of Worceſter. : 

Simon Patrick, late Dean of Peterborough, now Biſhop 
of Chicheſter. 

John Tillotſon, D. D. late Dean of Canterbury, now 
Dean of St. Pauls, London. 

Richard Meeget, D. D. Dean of Wincheſter. 

Jabn Sharp, D. D. late Dean of Norwich, now Dean 
of Canterbury. 

Richard Kidder, D. D. Dean of Peterborough. 

Henry Aldrich, D. D. Dean of Chrift-Church, Or- 
7d. 

H Liam Jane, D. D. Regius Profeſſor of Divinity in 
the Univerſity of Oxford. 8 
John Hall, D. D. Margaret Profeſſor of Divinity in 
the Univerſity of . 5 
Josch Beaumont, D. B. Regius Profeſſor of Divinity 

in the Univerſity of Cambridge. = 
John Montogu, D. D. and Maſter of Trinity College 
in the Univerſity of Cambridge. 
ohn Goodman, D. D. Archdeacon of Middleſex. 
Villiam Beveridge, D. D. Archdeacon of Colcheſter. 
Fohn Battely, D. D. Archdeacon of Canterbury. 
Charles Alfton, D. D. Archdeacon of Eſſex. 
Tomas, Tenniſon, D. D. Archdeacon of Londen. 
Jahn Scott, D. D. Prebendary of St. Paul's, Len- 
den. 
Edward Fruler, D. D. Prebendary of Glecaſter. 
Robert Greve, D. D. Prebendary of St. Pauls, Lon- 


don. 
Jobn Williams, D. D. Prebendary of St. Paul's, London, 


(1) Dr. Nichols gives the following account of the 
proceedings of the Commiſſioners. They began 
<« with reviewing the Liturgy ; and firſt they examin- 
« ed the calendar; in which, in the room of Apocry- 
«© phal leſſons, they ordered certain chapters of canoni- 
cal ſcripture to be read, that were to the people's 
© advantage. Athanaſius's creed being diſliked by ma- 
ny becauſe of the damnatery clauſe, it was left to 
the Miniſter's choice to uſe it, or change it for the 
«© Apoſtle's Creed. New Collects were drawn up, 
more agreeable to the Epiſtles and Goſpels, for the 
whole courſe of the year; and theſe were compoſed 
with that elegance and propriety of expreſſion, and 
ſuch a flame of devotion, that nothing could more 
affect the hearts of the heaters, and elevate their 
minds towards God. They were firſt drawn up by 
Dr. Patrick, who was reckoned to have great ſkill 
in Liturgical compoſures. Biſhop Burnet added to 
them yet farther force and ſpirit. Dr. Stilling fleet 
atrerwards examined them with great judgment, 
carefully weighing every word in them ; and Dr, 
Tulleiſan had the laſt hand, giving them ſome free and 
maſterly ſtrokes of his eaſy and flowing eloquence. 
Dr. Kidder, who was well verſed in the oriental 
tongues, made a new verſion of the P/alms more 
agreeable to the original. Dr. Tenniſon made a 
collection of the words and expreſſions throughout 
the Liturgy, which had been excepted to, and pro- 
poſed others in their room, that were clear and 
plain, and leſs liable to objection. Other things 
alſo were propoſed, that were left to be determined 
by the Convocation : As, 1. That the Croſs in 
Baptiſm might be either uſed or omitted at the 
choice of the parents. 2. That a Non- conformiſt 
Miniſter going over to the Church ſhould not be 
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4c ordained according to the common form, but con- 
« ditionally, much in the ſame manner as the bap- 
<« tizing of infants is ordered in the Church, if there 
te be not evidence of their being baptized before, with 
© the addition of the epiſcopal benediction, as was 
* cuſtomary in the antient Church, when Clerks were 
© received, who had been ordained by Heretics. 
0 Dionyſ. Alex. apud Euſeb. Hiſt. Eccl. I. vii. cap. 2. 
« Concil. Nic. I. Canon. 8. „ Auth. Reſponſ. 
„ Orthed. Reſp. 18. Theod. Hift. Eccleſ. Ib. f. 
c cap. 8. of which way of ordaining, Archbiſhop 
© Brambell had given a precedent, when he received 
* 25 1 into = Church.“ Nichols 
rat. 4 enſ. Eecleſ. Anglic. p. 95. 

But the 1 of this affair is pub- 
liſhed by Dr. Edmund Calamy, in his abridgment of 
Baxter's Hiftory of his u: Time. The Committee 
(ſays he) being met in the Feruſalem Chamber, a diſ- 
pute aroſe about the authority and legality of the Court ; 
the Biſhop of Roechefter, though he had ſo lately acted 
in an illegal one, being one of thoſe that queſtioned 
it. The grounds of this ſcruple were the obligations 
the Clergy lay under by a& of Parliament ing 
Henry VIII, not to enter into any debates about mak- 
ing any alterations in Church affairs, without the 
King's ſpecial and immediate privacy, and direction 
firſt given concerning ſuch alterations. It was an- 
ſwered, that that muſt be done either by an act of the 
Ting own judgment, or by a private cabal, (both 
which ways would be very exceptionable) or by 
his Majeſty's commiſſion to a certain number of Eccle- 
ſiaſtics, to conſult about, and prepare what was neceſſary 
to be altered, as it was in the preſent caſe. For, 
moreover, the Commiſſioners pretended not to make 
theſe alterations N by virtue of a law, but on- 
ly to get them ready to lay before the Convocation ; 

e very reports being not ſo much as to be referred to 
the Privy Council, they might be ſubject to be 
canvaſſed and modelled by lay hands. However the 
Biſhops of Wincheſter and Rocheſter, and Dr. Fane 
and Dr, Aldrich withdrew diſſatisfied ; and the reſt, 
after a liſt of all that ſeemed fit to be changed, was 
read over, proceeded very unanimouſly, and without 
any heats, in determining, as follows, (each article, 
as ſoon as agreed on, being ſigned by the Biſhop of 
London) viz, 

That the chaunting of divine ſervice in Cathedral 
Churches ſhall be laid aſide, that the whole may be 
rendered intelligible to the common people. 

That beſides the Pſalms, being read in their courſe 
as before, ſome proper and devout ones be ſelected 
for Sundays. 

That the Apocryphal leſſons, and thoſe of the Old 
Teſtament, which are too natural, be thrown. out, 
and others appointed in their ſtead by a new calendar, 
which is already fully ſettled, and out of which are 
omitted all the legendary Saints days, and others not 
directly referred to in the ſervice book. 

That not to ſend the vulgar to ſearch the Canons, 
which few of them 'ever ſaw, a Rubric be made, ſet- 
ting forth the uſefulneſs of the croſs in baptiſm, not as 
an effential part of that ſacrament, but only a fit and 
decent — However, if any do, after all, in 
conſcience ſcruple it, it may be omitted by the Prieſt. 

That likewiſe if any refuſe to receive the ſacrament 
of the Lord's Supper kneeling, it may be adminiſtered 
to them in their pews. 

That a Rubric be made, declaring the intention of 
the Lent-fafts, to conſiſt only in extraordinary acts of 
devotion, not in diſtinction of meats ; and another ta 
ſtate the meaning of Rogation Sundays and Ember 
weeks ; and appoint, that thoſe ordained within the 
guatuor tempora do exerciſe ſtrict devotion. 


That 
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point, which created the greateſt difficulty, was, 


about, the admitting of Diſſenting Miniſters to 
officiate in the Church, when duly reconciled to 
it. Some of the Commiſſioners were "inclined 
not to inſiſt on the re-ordination of them, al- 
ledging, that they ought not to ſhow leſs re- 
gard to the vocation of Preſbyterian Miniſters, 

to that of Roman Catholick Prieſts, whoſe 
ordination was never queſtioned upon their join- 
ing in communion with the Church of England. 
But the majority thought it more proper to keep 
a middle courſe, which was, firſt with reſpect to 
Romiſh Prieſts, to leave it undecided, whether 
their ordination was good or not. But becauſe 
they were not obliged to give credit to their cer- 
tificates, that therefore ſuch of them, as for the 
future ſhould turn Proteſtants, ſhould live in lay- 
communion only, unleſs they were re-ordained to 
a legal title of any Church or Cure. And, ſe- 
condly, that though they did not determine the 
ordination of Preſbyterians to be altogether in- 
valid, yet they thought it 2 for their 
Miniſters to receive orders from a Biſhop, who, 
in conferring the ſame, might add a clauſe to the 
common form, as the Church had already or- 
dained in the caſe of uncertain baptiſm, to this 
effect, If thou art not already ordained, I ordain 
thee, &c. And this was the greateſt conceſſion, 
that was made by the Commiſſioners. Among 
theſe Commiſſioners were ſome very rigid men, 
the principal of whom was Dr. Jane (1); but 
they either never came to their meetings, or ſoon 
withdrew from them, declaring themſelves diſſa- 
tisfied with the deſign, ſome owning plainly, 


that they were againſt all alterations whatſoever. 


They thought, too much was already done for 
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the Diſſenters in the toleration, which was granted 
them; but that they would do nothing to make 
that ſtill eaſier, They ſaid farther, that the altering 
the cuſtoms and conſtitution of the Church, to 
atify a peeviſn and obſtinate party, was like to 
Woo no other effect on them, but to make them 
more inſolent; as if the Church, by offeri 
theſe alterations, ſeemed to confeſs, that ſlie had 
been hitherto in the wrong. They thought, 
this attempt would divide the Clergy among 
themſelves, and make their people loſe their 
eſteem for the Liturgy, if it appeared, that it 
wanted correction. They alſo excepted to the 
manner of preparing matters by a ſpecial commiſ- 
ſion, as limiting the Convocation, and impoſing 
upon it. And to load this with a word of an ill 
ſound, they called this @ new Ecclefraſtical com- 
miſſion. But in anſwer to all this it was faid, 
that if by a few corrections. or explanations all 


Juſt ſatisfaction was offered to the chief objecti- 


ons of the Diſſenters, there was reaſon to hope, 
that this would bring over many of them, at 
leaſt of the people, if not of the teachers among 
them; or, if the prejudices of education 
wrought too ſtrongly upon the preſent age, yet, 
if ſome more ſenſible objections were put out of 
the way, it might juſtly be hoped, that this 
would have a great effect on the next generation. 
If theſe condeſcenſions were made ſo, as to own, 
in the. way of offering them, that the Noncon- 
formiſts had been in the right, that might turn 
to the reproach of the Church : bur ſuch offers 
being made only in regard to their weakneſs, 
the reproach fell on them, as the honour accrued 
to the Church, who ſhewed herſelf a true mo- 
ther, by her care to preſerve her children, It 

was 
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That the Rubric, which obliges miniſters to read or 
hear Common Prayer, publickly or privately every 
day, be changed to an exhortation to the people to 
frequent thoſe prayers. 

hat the Abſolution in morning and evening prayer 
may be read by a Deacon, the word Prieft in the Ru- 
bric being changed into Miniſter, and thoſe words, 
and Remiſſion, be put out as not very intelligible. 

That the Gloria Patri ſhall not be repeated at the 
end of every Pſalm, but of all appointed for morning 
and evening prayer. 

That thoſe words in the Te Deum, thine hanourable, 
true, and only ſon, be thus turned, thine only begotten 
fon, honourable being only a civil term, and no where 
uſed in ſacris. 

The Benedicite ſhall be changed into the 128th 
Pſalm ; and other Pſalms likewiſe appointed for the 
Benedidtus and Nunc dimirtis. 

The Verſicles after the Lord's Prayer, &c. ſhall be 
read kneeling, to avoid the trouble and inconveniences 
of ſo often varying poſtures in the worſhip. And after 
theſe words, give peace in our lime, O Lord, ſhall fol- 
low an anſwer promiſſory of ſomewhat on the people's 
part, of keeping God's laws, or the like ; the old 
reſponſe being grounded on the predeſtinating doctrine, 
taken in too ſtrict an acceptation. 

All high titles or appellations of the King, Queen, 
&c. ſhall be left out of the prayers, ſuch as mo/? illuſ- 
trious, religious, mighty, &c. and only the word ſ/eve- 
reign retained for the King and Queen. 

Thoſe words in the prayer for the King, grant that 
he may vanguiſb and overcome all his enemies, as of too 
large extent, if the King engage in an unjuſt war, 

| be turned thus; proſper all his righteous undertakings 
againft thy enemies, or after ſome ſuch manner. 

Thoſe words in the prayer for the Clergy, who alone 
wor ie great marvels, as ſubject to be ill interpreted by 
perſons vainly diſpoſed, ſhall be thus, who alone art the 
author of all good gifts; and thoſe words, the healthful 


ſpirit of thy grace, ſhall be, the holy ſpirit of thy grace, 


healthful being an obſolete word. 

The prayer, which begins, O Ged, whoſe nature 
and property, ſhall be thrown out, as full of ſtrange and 
impertinent expreſſions, and beſides not in the original, 
but foiſted in ſince by another hand. 

The Collects for the moſt part are to be changed for 
thoſe the Biſhop of Chichęſter has prepared, being 2 
review of the old ones with enlargements, to render 
them more ſenſible and affecting; and what particular 
expreſſions are needful, to be retrenched. 

If any miniſter refuſe the ſurplice, the Biſhop, if the 
people deſire it, and the living will bear it, may ſub- 
ſtitute one in his place, that will officiate in it; but 
the whole thing is left to the diſcretion of the Biſhops. 

If any deſire to have godfathers and godmothers 
omitted, and their children preſented in their own 
names to baptiſm, it may be granted. 

About the Aihanaſrtan Creed, they came at laſt to this 
concluſion, that leſt the wholly rejecting it ſhould by un- 
reaſonable perſons be imputed to them as Soctmaun/?, 
a Rubric ſhould be made, ſetting forth or declaring the 
curſes denounced therein, not to be reſtrained ro every 
particular article, but intended againſt thoſe, that de- 
ny the ſubſtance of the' Chriſtian religion in general. 

Whether the amendment of the trar/lation of tht 
reading Pjalms (as they are called) made by the Biſhop 
of St. Aſaph and Dr. Kidder, or that in the Bible, ſhall 
be inſerted in the Prayer-book, is wholly left to the 
Convocation to conſider of and determine. 

In the Litam, and Communim Service, &c, were like- 
wiſe ſome alterations made, as alſo in the Canons. 

(1) The reſt of the rigid ones were, ew, Sprat, 
Aldrich, Beaumont, Montague, G1:aman, Beveridge, ard 
Alſton. Moſt of theſe were ſo far from thinking of 3 
comprehenſion, that they would hardly own the fe- 


formed abroad to be true churches, much leſs the Di- 
ſenters at home. 
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Ri were of their own nature indif- wi | es Anglia mutari. The 
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. „ , by their choice of a Prolocutor. The Perſon done, the King's meſſage was * 
1 deſigned by the Biſhop of London and moſt of 
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„el, Clergy, was Dr. Tillotfon, Dean of anterbury, ; ; . / 
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ilſenters, who being — to the Biſhop #* js ſo eminent a part of the Retorr — certainly 
Numb. VIII. Vor, fil. Ft # 
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you, ſhall diſappoin 


« certainly the beſt ſuited to the conſtitution of 
« this. government; and therefore does moſt 
« ſignaliy deſerve, and ſhall always. have both 
* his favour and protection. And he doubts 
not but that you will aflift him in promotin 
the welfare of it; 10 


that no prejudices, Wi 
« which ſome men may have red to | 
int his good intentions, of 
«-teprive the Church of any benefit from your 
« confultations. His Majeſty therefore expects, 
that che things, that ſhall be propoſed, mall 
<« "be calmly and impartially conſidered by you ; 
and aſſures you, that he will offer not to 
« you, but what ſhall be for the honour, peace, 
andꝭ ad e both of the Proteſtant religion 
« jn general, and particularly of the Church of 
* England.” | 


At the ſame time the Earl of Notting bam made 
a ſpeech to the aſſembly, exhorting them to 
lay aſide all partial prepoſſeſſions and animo- 
ities in their proceedings. 5 

The meſſage being read, the Biſhops went to 
the Jeruſalem Chamber, from whence they ſent a 
copy of it to the Lower Houſe, and alſo the fol- 
lowing form of an addreſs to the King, to which 
they defired their concurrence. 


Addreſ; to- V E the Biſhops Sc. in convocation afſem- 
bl 


the King 


ed having received your Majeſty's — 


7. prepe/ed <« cious meſſage, together with a commiſſion 


the Bi- 


ops, 


Diviſions 
an tbe 
Lewer 


Houſe, 


from your Majeſty, by the Earl of Notting- 
ham, hold our ſelves bound in gratitude and 
duty, to return our molt humble thanks and 
acknowledgments of the grace and goodneſs 
expreſſed in your Majeſty's meſſage, and the 
„ real you ſhew in it for the Proteſtant religion 
in general, and the Church of England in par- 
* ticular ; and of the truſt and confidence re- 
* poſed in us by this commiſſion. We look on 
* theſe marks of your Majeſty's care and favour 
* as the continuance of the great deliverance Al- 


32323283 


g you the bleſſed inſtrument of preſerving 
« us from falling under the cruelty of Popiſh ty- 
* ranny ; for which as we have often ked 
* Almighty God, ſo we cannot forget that high 
* obligation and duty, which we owe to your 


% Majeſty ; and on theſe new aſſurances of your 


15 a and favour to our Church, we beg 

cave to renew the aſſurance of our conſtant 
* fidelity and obedience to your Majeſty, whom 
*« we pray God to continue long and happily to 
e reign over us.“ 


The Lower-Houſe, which ſeemed reſolved 
to do nothing, would not conſent to this ad- 


_ dreſs ; but firſt pleaded for the privilege of pre- 


ſenting a ſeparate addreſs of their own drawing 
up; and then dropping that pretenſion, they fell 
ro making amendments, and gave a reaſon, why 
they could not concur with the Biſhops, in their 
form, in theſe words: We are defirous to confine 
our addreſs to bis Majeſty's moſt gracious meſſage, 
and to thoſe things only therein, which concern the 
Church of England. Hereupon a conference 
was deſired, which was managed chiefly between 
the Biſhop of Saliſbury and the Prolocutor ; and 
theſe reaſons were reported, why their Lord- 
ſhips inſiſted on the expreſs mention of the Pro- 
teſtant religion: 1. Becauſe it is the known 
* denomination of the common doctrine of the 


n. HIS FORT of BN GLAND: 


me mighty God wrought for us by your means, in 
makin 


« Weſtern part of Chriſtendom; in oppvfition - 

« to the al and-corruptions of the fk of * 
« Rome. 2. Becauſe the Teaving out this may 
have ill conſequences, and be hable ro ſtrange 
« conſtructions both at home 33 
proteſtants as well as papiſts. 3. Becauſe 
« agrees with the general reaſon offered by the 
« Clergy for theit amendment, fince this is ex- 
« prefsly mentioned in the Ki 1 and 
r in this the Church of being fo. much 
« concerned, the Biſhops think it ought to ſtand 
* the addreſs. Lower -Houſe 1 
theſe reaſons, and diſagteed to them, t 
reſolved, that inſtead of the Proteſtant Reli- 
gion, they.would rather ſay, Protgam Charthes.® 
Their Lordſhips deſired a reaſon of this altera- 
tion: which was returned in theſe words: WE 
« being the repreſentatives of a formed eſta- 
„ bliſhed Church, do not think fit to mention 
&« the word Religion any farther than it is the 
« religion of ſome formed eflabliſhed Church.” 
The Lords returned the arnendments with this al- 
teration : * The Intereſt of the Proteſtant Reli- 
« gion in this and all other Proteſtant Churches,” 
The Lower-Houſe thinking it a diminution to 
the Church of England to join it with ſoreigh 
Proteftant churches, would have the words [t 
and] to be omitted; and at laſt, with dif- 
ficulty, the following addreſs was agreed on, and 
preſented to the King on Thurſday, Decemb. 12. 


« YX7 E your Majefty's moſt loyal and moſt n. c- 
a duriful ſubjects, the Biſhops and Clergy wt 


« of the ince of Canterbury, in Convoca .I 
« tion aſitembled, having received a molt gra. 
« cious meſſage from your Majeſty by the E 
« of Nottingham, hold ourſelves bound in duty 
« and gratitude, to return our moſt humble 
« acknowledgments for the ſame ; and for the 
„ pious zeal and care your Majeſty is pleaſed to 
« expreſs therein, for the honour, peace, ad- 
e yantage, and eftabliſhment of the Church of 
« England : Whereby, we doubt not, the inte- 
<« reſt of the Proteſtant religion in all other Pro- 
< teſtant churches, which is dear to us, will be 
<« the better ſecured under the influence of your 
„ Majefty's government and protection. And 
« we crave leave to aſſure your Majeſty, that in 
<« purſuance of that truſt and confidence you re- 
« poſe in us, we will confider whatſoever ſhall 
ta offered to us from your Majeſty, without 
* prejudice, and with all calmneſs and impartia- 
« lty; and that we will conſtantly pay the fide- 
« lity and allegiance, which we have all ſworn 
« to your Majeſty and the Queen; whom we 
„pray God to continue long and happily to 
„ reign over us.” | 


The King well underſtood, why this addreſz 
omitted the thanks, which the Biſhops had re- 
turned for his royal commiſſion, the zeal, 
which he had ſhewn for the Proteſtant religion; 
and why there was no expreſſion of tenderneſs to 
the Diſſenters, and but a cool regard to other 
Proteſtant churches. However, he returned this 
gracious anſwer, addreſſed to the Biſhops ; 


My Lords, 


I take this addreſs very kindly from che r l 
* Convocation. You may depend upon it, us. 
that all I have promiſed, and all I can do — 

66 


Vol. 


« the ſervice of the Church of Englexd, Iwill 
« do; and I give you this newafſurance, that I 
« will improve all occaſions and opportunities 
«« for its ſeryice.” |. 5 


to their Lordſhips, that there N 
«. books of very dangerous ence to 
« Chriſtian religion and the Church of England, 


4 iculary Notes upon Athanaſius's Creea, and 
9 oo Jeter; relating to the preſent Convocation, 
<« lately come abroad z an deſired their Lord- 
<< ſhips advice, in what way, and how far, ſafe- 
„ ly, and without incurring the penalty of 
« Stat. 25. Hen. VIII. the Convocation m 
<« proceed, in the preventing the publiſhing the 
4 like ſcandalous books for the future, and 
« infliting the cenſure of the Church, ac- 
« cording to the Canons { 
6 the authors of them.” Upon which the 
8 ſoon after acquainted the houſe, 
« that the Preſident had declared his ſenſe 
« of the ill conſequence of thoſe books, that 
« were ſent up from this houſe to their Lord- 
« ſhips; and that, upon inquiry, he could not 
<« receive any ſatisfaction, how far the Convo- 
cation might procecd in that affair; but he 
« would, as far as lay in him, take farther or- 
« der about it.” 

When the Preſident and his brethren ſaw the 
diſpoſition of the Lower Houſe, they found it was 
to no purpoſe to communicate any propoſals to 
them; and therefore the King was adviſed to ſuffer 

the ſeſſion to be diſcontinued. And thus as the 
Convocation was not diſpoſed to enter _ buſi- 
neſs, they were kept from doing miſchief by pro- 
rogations, for a courſe of ten years. This was in 
reality a favour to them for, ever ſince the year 


8 


— — 


provided in that behalf, 


to meet and read a Latin Litany. It was there- 


fore an eaſe to be freed from ſuch an attendance 


F 


111 


1662; the Cotvocation. had indeed continued to 1689. 
fit, but to do no buſineſs: So that they were kept 
at no ſmall expence in town, to do nothing, but on- 


do no 10K IR. 1 c 
The il reception which the lower Houſe had Ra- 
given the King s meſſage, raiſed « great clamour # he pro- 


them, fince all the promiſes made in 
King Jamef s reign; were now entirely forgot. 


But howevery their pr were a great diſ- 
appoi t to the Non-juring Clergy who 
were under ſuſpenſion. were it feems de- 


ing to make a ſchiſm in the Church, when- 
ever 
filled up by 


ſhould be turned out, and their places 
others. They faw, it would not 


ceedings of 
the Lower 
Houſe. 


Burnet. 


be eaſy to make a ſeparation upon a private and 


—— account, and therefore wi to be 


with more ſpecious pretences. And 


if alterations had been made in the Rubric , 
and other parts of the Common-Prayer, they 
would have 


thoſe who were altering it, and ſetting up new 
models (t). Thus was loft a fait opy 

not only of reviſing the Lirurgy, Rubrics and 
Canons, but alſo of reconciting the moderate 


Diſſenters to the Church, who with the reſt 


tended that they ſtill adhered to 
the ancient Church of England, in oppoſition to 


have been forced to be contented with the act 


of Toleration, under the excluſion from all offi- 
ces and employments, by means of a Teſt which 
rimarily 1 out the Roman 

and to — — groan 1 made no 
oppoſition in hopes of being relieved from it (2). 

4 The Parkament,/ purfuant to the late adjourn- 
ment, met the 19th of Ofober, hen the King 


' meets. 


was pri intended to keep 
Catholicks, 


made the following ſpeech to both Houſes : 


h Lords and Geiitlemen, 


The Par- 


liment 


Octob. 19. 


500 „ Hough the laſt ſitting continued ſo long, 7he 
* t 


King's 
hat perhaps it might have been mote pee 7 


*© agreeable to you, in relation to your private 
* concerns, not to have met again ſo ſoon; 
yet the intereſt of the publick lays an indiſ- 
penſable obligation upon me to call you toge- 
ther at this time. 

In your laſt meeting you gave me fo many 


15 own 


compoſing. 
N. e 


II. 353. 


< teſtimonies of your affection, as well as con- 


** fidence in me, that I do not at all queſtion, 


* both. | ; 
I eſteem it one of the greateſt misfortunes 


« but in this I ſhall receive freſh proofs of 


can befal me, that in the beginning of my 


< reign I am forced to aſk ſuch large ſupplies ; 
though I have this ſatisfaction, that they are 
deſired for no other purpoſes, than the carry- 
5 | ing 


* * 


(1) Biſhop Burnet call this à happy direfion Pro- 
vidence. E * that one who thought a . 
in the Rubric, Canons, and Courts was much wanted, 
ſhould believe the particular i jon of heaven to 
prevent it on account of an ill uſe that might have 
been made of it by a few Non-juring Clergy ; 
whereas the reformation intended, would have been of 
infinite advantage to the Church, a8 it would have re- 
moved all the exceptionable parts of her worſhip and 
diſcipline, and thereby enlarged the bounds of Com- 


munion. But thus it is, that ſome of our wiſeſt 
writers and ers uſe the words, Providence, Fudg- 
ments and Mercies ! 


(2) When the Teſt (V. 1672), againſt the Catholicks 


— ** — ME. 


— 


was debating, the Court, in hopes of diverting the bill, 
had it 7 wer that ſome regard ſhould be had to Prote- 
ſtant Diſſenters. Love, member for London, and a 
Diſſenter, ſeeing into this artifice, moved, that an ef- 


fectual ſecurity might de found againſt Popery, and 


that nothing might interpoſe till that was done ; that 
then the Diſſenters would 2 deſerve ſome favour, 
but at preſent were willing to lie under the ſeverity of the 
law, rather than clog a more neceſſary work with their 
concerns. To this the friends of the Diſſenters aged, 
and the Tf was paſſed, Though it was voted, that a 
bill ſhould be brought in, to give caſe to the Diſſentets, 
no act ever paſſed in their favour, nor has the Teſt been 

(1) The 


See note, 


p. XIV. 
Introduc- 
tion. 
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Te HISTORY f ENGUAND. 


1689. ing on theſe wars, in which I entered with 


"8 yow advice, and aſſurance of your aſſiſtance. 
„ 


or can I doubt of the bleſſing of God upon 


4 ain undertaking, wherein I did not engage out 
4% of a vain ambition, but from the neceſſity of 


* oppoſing their deſigns of deſtroying our reli- 


« gion and liberties, - 


„It is well known, bow far J have expoſed 


myſelf to reſcue this nation from the dangers 


«that threatned, not only your liberty, but 


the Proteſtant religion in general, of Which 
e the Church of England is one of the greateſt 
<< ſupports, and for the deſence whereot I am 
« ready again to venture my life. | 


My Lords and Gentlemen, | 


© That which I have to aſk of you at pre- 
<« ſent is, that what you think fit ro give to- 
« wards the charges of the war for the next 


year, may be done without delay. And 


« there is one reaſon, which more particularly 


obliges me to preſs you to a ſpeedy determi- 


© nation in this matter, becauſe the next month 
<< there is appointed at the Hague, a general 


meeting of all the princes and ſtates concern- 


ed in this war againſt France, in order to con- 
cert the meaſures, for the next campaign z and 


till I know your intentions, I ſhall not only 


<« be uncertain my ſelf what reſolutions to take, 


„ but our allies will be under the ſame doubts, 
e unleſs they ſee me ſupported by your affiſt- 
* ance. Beſides, if I know not in time what you 
vill do; I cannot make ſuch proviſions, as will 


ebe requiſite, but ſhall be expoſed to the ſame 


«4. inconveniences the next year, which were the 


* cauſe, that the preparations for this were nei- 
<« ther ſo effectual or expeditious as was neceſſary. 
« The charge will be alſo conſiderably leſſened 
« by giving time to provide __ in their 
<« proper ſeaſon, and without confuſion. - 

„ have no other aim in this but to be in a 
condition to attack our enemies in ſo vigorous 
« a manner, as by the help of God may, in a 
<« little time, bring us to a laſting and honorable 
„peace; by which my ſubjects may be freed 
trom the extraordinary expence of a lingering 
war. And that I can have no greater ſatifac- 
tion than in contributing to their eaſe, I hope 
I have already given proof. That you may 
„be ſatisfied, how the money has been laid 


| « out, which you have already given, I have di- 


e rected the accounts to be laid before you, 
„ whenever you ſhall think fit to call for them. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


„ I have one thing more to recommend to 
you, which is the diſpatch of à bill of indem- 
«*« nity, that the minds of my good ſubjects be- 
ing quieted, we may all unanimouſly concur 


© to promote the welfare and honour of the 
„ Kingdom,” 


It is remarkable, that this ſpeech which met 
with univerſal] applauſe, was compoſed by the 


King himſelt,---who the day before produced it 


— 


to the Council, written wich his own hand, tell · 
ing them, He knew moſt of bis predeceſſors tere 
uſed to commit the drawing. up of ſuch ſpeeches to 
their miniſters, who generally had thuir private 
aims and intereſts in view ;, to prevent which be 


bad thought fit to write it bumſelf in French, be- 
cauſe. be was nat ſo great a maſter of tbe Engliſh 
tongue. He defired them therefore" 10 look it over; 
and change what they found am:/s, that it might be 


tranſlated into Engliſh (1). 68 
At the ſame council the Marquiſs of Hallifa- 

deſired tor ſeveral reaſons, which he forbore to 

mention, to be excuſed from the office of 


Speaker of the Houſe of Lords, which was rea- 
dily granted him, and a commiſſion was given 


to Sir Nobert Atkyns,: Chief Baron of the Ex- 


Vob It 


100 


0 to ſupply his place; 
| he buſineſs of Oates, and ſome other mat- 7% 5 


ters, which had raiſed ſuch heats between the ] 


two houſes, being only ſuperſeded by the * as 


peated adjournment of the Parliament, it was 


the advice of both houſes. The Lords readily 
conſented to it; and as for the Commons, 
though ſome of their Members preten Jed, that 
ſuch a prorogation was irregular, after the King 
had made a ſpeech, wherein he had propoſed 
new matters to their conſideration, yet the con- 
trary opinion carried it by a great majority; ſo 
that the King being come to the Houſe of Lords 


on Monday the 21ſt of October, Sir Robert At- 


kyns the new Speaker, acquainted both Houſes, 
that it was his Majeſty's pleaſure, that the Par- 
liament ſhould be prorogued, to the Wedneſday 
following. Before. this prorogation, Dr. Crew 
Biſhop of : Durham, contrary to the expectation 
of moſt people, took the oaths, and ſubſcribed 
the declaration appointed by law. He had 
been one of the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſioners, and 
upon King James's abdication, had abſconded 
himſelf for ſome time. He had endeavoured to 
get beyond fea, and offered ro compound by 


reſigning his Biſhoprick, but at laſt he was pre- 


vailed on to merit a pardon for what he had done 
by ſubmitting to the Government. 


The Parliament being met on the 23d of fete | 
. 


throne, That having ſpoke ſo lately to them, Can; 
he need not ſay any thing now, matters not I“ 


October, the King declaued to them from the 


having been altered ſince that time; and 
„ thereiore referred to what he had ſaid laſt to 
both houſes, and deſired, that ſpeedy reſoluti- 
ons might be taken.” Whereupon the Com- 
mons unanimouſly refolved, “ that they would 
5 ſtand by and aſſiſt his Majeſty in reducing 
„ Treland, and joining with his allies abroad in 
* a vigorous proſecution of a war againſt 
„ France.” | 


day ay 


moved in council to put a final end to them by fr H 


a prorogation. But the King thought fit to do! 
nothing in an affair of ſuch a nature, without 


157 


Accordingly, when the King at their requeſt 4% 
had laid before them the neceſſary charges ot the % 
next year's ſervice, with the accounts of the laſt 
ſummer's expences, they unanimouſly voted aN 


ſupply of two millions tor thoſe purpoſes 4 
7 


— 


(1) The ſpeech was approved by all the board except 


| the Earl of Monmouth, who objected againſt the expreſ- 


ſion, L' Egliſe Anglicane tetoit le principal appuy de la 


religion Proteſtante ; i. e. The Church of England is the 


chief jupport of the Pr teſtant religion. So it was al- 
tered to, The Church of England is one of tle greateſt 


„ 


ſupperts of the Proteflant rel gion. Sir Thomas Clarges, 
a Member ot the Houſe of Commons, ſound fault that 
his Majeſty had not ſaid the Church of &ngland, 45 #7 
law / ed. | 
(2) The funds for raifing this ſupply were a Land- 
tax of two ſhillings, and another of one ſhilling in the 


pound, 


356, 
57˙ 


eed- 


392. 


H. C. 


An. 
HL. 


XXV. 


The Parliament this ſeſſion was chiefly em- 
ployed about the Stare-priſoners, the inſtruments 
of the illegal proceedings in the late reigns, and 
the miſcarriages in Iriſb and other affairs. 


ing ſuſpected perſons in priſon being expired, 
and ſeveral of thoſe perſons having petitioned 
the Houſe to be tried at the King's Bench, a 
committee was appointed to inquire into the 
informations which had been given againſt them; 
and the miſdemeanors of Burton and Graham, the 
great oppreſſors in the late reign, were again 
reported to the Houſe. The caſe like wiſe of 
Baron Fenner was reported, who was charged 
with declaring for the diſpenſing power, and 
acting in the affair of Magdalen College. Theſe 
three were ordered to be brought beſore the Houle 
to be examined, but Jenner having been bailed 
and releaſed, before the warrant was ſerved, 
the ſerjeant at arms was ordered to take him in- 
to — and likewiſe Burton and Graham, 
who were brought before the Houſe, and not 
giving ſatisfaction, a committee was appointed to 
prepare a charge againſt them. At the ſame time 
were releaſed upon bail, the Lords Preſton (1), 
Forbes and Sir fobn Fenwick. But the Commons 
reſolved to impeach the Earls of Peterborough, 
Saliſbury, and Caſtlemain, Sir Edward Hales and 
Obadiab Walker, of High-treaſon, for being re- 
conciled to the Church of Rome contrary to law, 
and others crimes. A bill was alſo ordered to 
be brought in to declare the late Lord Chancel- 
lor Jefferiess eſtate forfeited to the crown, and 
to attaint his blood. But this bill met with fo 
much oppoſition that no progreſs was made in it. 
However for a terror to all the late inſtruments 
of Popery, and arbitrary power, the Houſe a- 
greed “ that the pecuniary penalties incurred by 
all Privy Cone Tolls Load Lieutenants, De- 
„ puty Lieutenants, and Militia officers, Juſti- 
ces of the peace, and by any other perſons, 
who had accepted or exerciſed any office or 
place of profit, either military or civil, (other 
than ſuch as are now officers, in their Majeſ- 
ties army or fleet) contrary to the laws againſt 
Popiſh recuſants, ſhould be ſpeedily levied, and 
applied to the public ſervice.” 


cc 


againſt The Lord Griffin, who was made a Peer about 
Lard 
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a fortnight before King James's abdication, hav- 168g. 


ing been often required by letters and otherwily 
to attend the Houſe of Lords, and ſtill refuſing 


to appear, their Lordſhips deſired the King by 
As to the State-priſoners, the act for detain- 


an addreſs to ſummon him by proclamarion to 
ſurrender himſelf, at ſuch a day as his Majeſty 
ſhould appoint to their Houſe, if then actually 
fitting, or to one of the Secretaries of State. His 
Lordſhip being accordingly ſummoned, ſurren- 
dered himſelf to the Earl of Nottingham, and 


having made his appearance before the Houſe oo. 1 
of Lords, the Speaker told him, that he knew 


what he had to do before his fitting in that 
houſe z whereupon his Lordſhip deſired time to 
conſider of taking the oaths, he not being pre- 
pared for it; which was readily granted. 

The ſame day the Parliament was prorogued, 
a packet was go which plainly diſcov- 
ered how little the Lord Griffin was inclined to 
own the preſent government. This diſcovery 
happened in the following manner. His Lord- 
ſhip having cauſed a large pewter bottle to be 
made with a double bottoin, ordered his cook to 
go to a pewterer's at an unſeaſonable hour of the 
night, to get the falſe bottom ſoldered. The 


pewterer finding a packet between the two bot- 


toms of the bottle, began to ſuſpect ſomething; 
and the cook not giving him a ſatisfactory an- 
ſwer about the contents, he made bold to open 
it. The ſuperſcription of ſeveral letters direct- 
ed to King James, the Duke of Perwick, &c. 
juſtified the pewterer's ſuſpicion, who immedi- 
ately ſeized the Lord Griffin's cook, and carried 
him to one of the Secretaries of State, but he 
being gone to bed, and his ſervants refuſing to 
admit the Pewterer to his maſter's preſence, the 
Lord Griffin, who by this time began to appre- 
hend what had befallen his meſſenger, took this 
opportunity to make his eſcape. Beſides the 
letters there was found an account of ſome pri- 
vate reſolutions of the council, and an exact liſt 
of all the land and fea forces of England. 
Whereupon the Lord Griffin's Houſe and papers 
were ſearched, his Lady committed to the 
Tower, ſeveral ſuſpected perſons arreited, and 
the Cuſtom-houſe officers ordered to ſtop all un- 
known perfons, who offered to croſs the ſeas 
without paſſes. The Lord Grifin having ab- 


ſconded 


pound, in which the Quakers are excuſed from double 
taxes, additional duties upon coffee, tea and chocolate, 
after the following rates : 


G & 0 
Upon every hundred weight of coffee O5 12 ©O 
Upon every hundred weight of cocoa- nut —08 08 oO 
Upon evory pound of tea oo ©5 oO 


— — — 


This is the ſame bill that had been dropped the laſt 
ſcſſion, upon a diſpute whether the Peers can alter a 
money-bill or tax. It was now paſſed with the alteration 
propoſed by the Lords of a draw- back upon exportation. 
An additional poll-tax was alſo paſſed, by which twenty 
ſhillings a head was laid upon every ſhop-keeper, tradeſ- 
man, and artificer, worth three hundred pounds per- 
ſonal eſtate, This bill had alſo been dropped the laſt 
ſeſſion, upon a debate, whether the Lords ſhould ap- 
point commiſſioners of their own to tax themſclves. 
A tax of 109,000 l. was moved (by Sir Edward 
Sg mcur, it is ſaid) to be laid on the Jews ; but the mo- 
ton came to nothing. 

(1) The Lord Br. on preſenting to the Houſe of 

ords a patent from ing 7ames, dated from Verſailles 


the 21ſt of January 1688- ; 
No. 8. Vo 1 9 by which he was created 


a Baron of England, their Lordſhips voted him guilty 
of High-Treaſon. However, they thought fit to re- 
fer the examination of that matter to the Judges their 
aſſiſtants. The Lord Preſton pretended, that the pa- 
tent being dated one day before the meeting of the 
Convention, which had voted the throne vacant, it 
ought therefore to be valid. To which it was anſwe- 
red, that the vacancy was ſuppoſed to begin from the 
moment King James left the kingdom, whereby he 4A 
dicated the government. The next day the Judges 
brought in the Lord Pręſlon guilty of a high miſdem+-a- 
nor, for which he was committed to the Tower. Not 
long after he acknowledged, and begged pardon for 
his tault by a petition to the Lords, which was rejected 
upon his ſubſcribing himſelf Viſcount Pre/ton, without 
expreſhng of what kingdom. The next day he pre- 
ſented another, wherein he ſtiled himſelf Viſcount of 
Scotland; and it being likewiſe alledged in his behalf, 
that by accepting a patent from King James, he never 
meant an affront to King William, but only to ſecure 
his own perſon from impriſonment, (being at that 
time proſecuted at law by the Lord Montagu for a con- 


ſiderable ſum of moncy) he was releaſed from his con- 
finement. 
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1689. ſconded himſelf ſome few days and finding 


Proceed 

inęs about 
the authors 

of the ex- 


difficult to go out of the Kingdom, ſurren 
himſelſ to the Earl of Shrew/bury, Secretary of 
State, who having examined him, committed 
him to the cuſtody of a meſſenger, from whence 
he was ſent to the Tower. The Commons up- 
on this appointed a committee to inquire how 
the Lord Griffin came to know -a reſolution, 
which the King had communicated to four = 
ſons only; and the Lords addreſſed his Ma- 
jeſty to let him underſtand, that the ſaid Lord 
being one of their Members, they were conſe- 
quently his propet Judges. The King having 
left the cognizance of this affair to the Peers, 
they began to examine the papers intercepted 
in the Pewter bottle, which were the only evi- 
dence againſt the Lord Griffin. And becauſe 
ſome few days before it had been reſolved in 
that Houſe, that Colonel Algernon Sidnty was 
unjuſtly condemned, nothing but writings found 
in his cloſet having been produced againſt him, 
the Earl of Rocheſter argued, from a parity of 
reaſon in favour of Lord Griffin, who, after ſe- 
_ warm debates, was ſet at liberty upon 
As to the inſtruments of the illegal proceed- 
ings of the late reigns, the Lords as well as the 
Commons, appointed a committee to examine 


ecutions in Who were the adviſers and proſecutors of the 


the late 


reigns, &c. 


Pr. H. be 


I. 394. 
Burnet. 


murders of the Lord Ruſſel, Colonel Sidney, 
Sir Thomas Armſtrong, Alderman Corniſh and 


others, and who had the chief hand in the Quo 


Warranto's and delivering up of charters. This 


committee was appointed, at the motion of the 


Duke of Belton, and it was deſired by the 
Lords, that Mr. John Hampden and Mr. Jobs 
Trenchard, Members to the Houſe of Commons, 
might attend the committee, to inform them 
what they knew of theſe matters. Theſe two 
Gentlemen had been accuſed, for being concern- 
ed with the Duke of Monmouth and the Lord 
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Ruſſel in the Plot of 168g. ' Erenchard had been 
charged with RY to raiſewhody of inen 
at Taunlon, but he had denied every ching. 
And 'was then well known his greatefticrime, 
was the being the firſt man, that had moved the 
excluſion in the Houſe of Commons. Mr. Hamp- 
den wes let into all the Due of Mn ν,ꝛs se- 
crets, and knew the Whole affair. Upon Lord 
Howard's evidence, he was brought in guilty of 
a miſdemeanour, and fined 40,0001. the moſt 
extravagant anc, that had ever been . fet for: a 
miſdemeanour, and which amouated to an im- 
priſonment for life. He was afterwards con- 
— rer and upon plead- 
ing e and tbogaing n ile, ain pad 
He is ſaid to have been ſo aſhamed of chm, 
that it gave his ſpirits ſuch a diſorder, he 
could never maſter, and which had a terrible 
concluſion, for about ten years after he cut his own 
throat. He was on of him that (pleadetl 
the cauſe of England, in the point of up- money; 
his father was an eminent man, and realous in 
the excluſion, He himſelf was a man of great 
parts, and a critic in Latin, (Greek and Hebrew, 
of great heat and vivacity, but too unequal in 
his temper, | 

Mr. Hampden appeared before the committee, 
and, as it is ſaid, made a long ſpeech, tending 
rather to extol his own ſervices, than to diſcover 
the authors of Lord Rules death (1). Howe 
ver this be, though this inquiry laſted ſome 
weeks, and gave occaſion prac.» o. ory nothing 
could be proved, upon which votes or addreſſes 
could have been grounded: yet the Lord Hall. 
fax, having concurred with the Miniftry and 
Council in the feverities and executions in the 
end of King Charless reign, and in the 2w 
Warranto's, and ſurrendering the charters, ſaw 
it was neceſſary for him to withdraw now and 
quit the court. And ſoon after he reconciled 
himſelf to the Tories and upon all occafions 
protected 


— — F _— * 


* — — 


* 
1 — „ ” ” — 


(1) This matter is thus related by Kenxet after 
Boyer. It is certain, (ſay they) that Mr. Hampdes 
was able to give the Lords a great light into that affair, 
having, been involved in the like danger himſelf, and 
out of which he diſengaged himſelf not without diffi- 
culty. But this enquiry was not ſo much intended 
againit Mr. Hampden, as againſt the Marquiſs of Hal- 
lifax, who had endeavoured Mr. Hampden's ruin, by 
procuring a note from the late Duke of Monmeyth, 
which repreſented Mr. Hampden as the chief accom- 
plice with the Lord Ruſſel. But the Duke afterwads 
repenting of having accuſed one of his beft friends, 
earneſtly demanded his note from King Charles II, to 
whom the Marquiſs had delivered it, and at laſt ob- 
tained it on this condition, never to return into his Ma- 
jeſty's prefence. Mr Hampden appeared before the 
committee of the Lords, and made a long fpeech, in 
which he rather aimed at juſtifying himſelf, than at diſ- 
covering the authors of the Lord R»//ePs death. He 
extolled his ſervices to the preſent government, inſi- 
nuating, that the whole intrigue in inviting over the 
Prince of Orange had been managed by himſelf, and 
Mr. Jebnſton, (a Scotſman, ſon of the Lord of War- 
riſtoun, who had been executed in 1663, and firſt cou- 
fin of Biſhop Burner) whom he had employed to ga- 
ther the reſults of the ſeveral conſultations in private 
houſes. Be urged, that by his concern in this affair 
he had expoſed himſelf to imminent danger; for had 

oh ten been ſuſpected, he would have been ſent into 
Scotland, and forced by the rack (which is allowed in 
that kingdom) to diſcover thoſe who 1ct him at work. 
Upon this account it was that Mr. Hun pden, after the 
Revolution, made ſeveral otters at being Secretary of 


= _ - ms nme. mmm 


— 


State ; but the King thought him of too hot a tem- 
for a place that requires a ſettled head. One day 
Mr. Hampden, with deſign to remind the King of Is 
own ſervices, repreſented to him, that thoſe of Mr. 
Jahnſton were till left unrewarded ; to which the King 
replied, that he had not forgot either Mr. Hampden « 
Mr. Johnſton. However, neither of them had much 
reaſon to complain; the King having named the hr 
to be his Envoy into Spain, and the ather into Swit- 
zerland ; which employments they both refuſed. 

Great part of this relation ſeems to be taken from 
pncertain memoirs; for as it is not true that the in- 
viting over the Prince of Orange was managed by him 
and Jebhnſten, Mr. Hampden cannot be juſtly ſuppoſed to 
ſay ſo. Nor is the dialogue with the King any more 
likely. Neither could they with juftice ſay, that at 
Envoyſhip to Spain was a ſufficient reward for the ſer- 
vice Mr. Hampden had done the King; ſince, by their 
own confeſſion, he had contributed ſo much to 
the Revolution. However, it muſt be owned, Mr. 
Hampden thought himſelf neglected, and was ſo far dif 
guſted as to ſay, I think I deſerve to have ſumething f. 
fered me at leaſt, This is the worſt that thoſe 
knew him intimately, heard him ever ſay. However 
this be, Mr. Cox, upon Mr. Hampden's recommendation 
was ſent to Switzerland, and Mr. Stanhope brother to 
the Lord Coeflerfield, was diſpatched to Madrid. A- 
bout the ſame time, the Lord Paget was ſent envoy 2 
the Emperor, and the Lord Duri, afterwards Earl 
Berkley ta Holland, to relieve the Earl of Pembroke, who 
was made a Privy-counſcllor, and not long after f 
Commiſlioner of the Admiralty, upon the reſignation 
of the Lord Teringien. 

(4) He 


van 


4464; 


I>id 
» 30: 


Rev. 1 


ok XXV. 
protected the whole party. The Privy-Seal was 
58g. Pt in commiſſion after the Lord Hallifax hid 
reſigned, and given to William Cheney, Sir Jobn 

Knerobbull, and Sir William Pultency. i 
As to the miſcarriages in che 156 affairs, 
„ which had been a continual ſubject of complaint, 
glad the Commons being informed that Duke Schom- 
md zes army was farce fourteen thouſand ftrong, 
there 


BY 11. 


th 
H. * the 
int 
4 He condition of the army in Ireland. Though 
the King aſſured the Houſe, that he would com- 
ply with their addreſs, yet ſome members moved, 
that the Commons ſhould ſend commiſſioners of 
their own nomination, both to look into the 
expence, and to falſe muſters ; which 
ſeemed to be an encroachment on the royal pre- 
ative. Others faid, that Dake Schomberg 
would have done well to have come himfelf in 
perſon, to acquaint the Houſe with the cauſes 
of the weakneſs of his army, in order to ſecure 
his own reputation. And others went farther, 
reflecting on that General for not fighting King 
James's forces. — nm 1 _ wanted no 
l amo e, who knew his capacity, 
ver being — that his conduct was called 
in queſtion, even in the Parliament itſelf, he ac- 
quainted the King with the reafons, that had ob- 
liged him not to ſtir from his camp upon the ap- 
proach of King James; alledging, that his ar- 
my had never exceeded twelve thouſand effecti&Ht 
men, molt of them newly raiſed, and little better 
than thoſe of the late King, who had double 
that number : That he had waited for artillery, 
horſes and carriages above a month : That the 
army had all along wanted bread ; the horſes, 
ſhoes and provender ; and the ſurgeons and apo- 
thecaries, proper medicines for the ſick. This 
account was confirmed by Mr. Lumley, brother 
to the Lord Lumley, and by Count Solmes, who 
at this time arrived from Jreland, and reported 
further, that the army was cantoned in 
good winter-quarters z that abundance of men 
and horſe had been ſwept away by ſickneſs, and 
want of food or cloathing ; but that the ſick 
now recovered very faſt; and as for the officers, 
that ſeveral of them had killed themſelves with 
drinking too plentifully Vi Uſquebaugh, parti- 
cularly Sir Edward Deering, Colonel Wharton, 
and Sir Thomas Gower : That the miſcarriages 
of Ireland were wholly to be charged on Mr. 
Jobn Shales, Purveyor-General to the army; and 
that upon Duke Schomberg's lanꝰ ing at Dundalk, 
there was ſo general a conſternation among the 
Iriſh, that he might have marched directly to 
Dublin, if he had not wanted proviſions and a 
train of artillery. Dr. Walker alſo acquainted 
the Commons with theſe things , whereupon 
they addrefſed the King that Sbales might be 
taken into cuſtody, and all his accounts, papers, 
and ſtores ſecured; and that Duke Schomberg 
might be impowered to appoint an abler perſon. 
Next day Major Wildman brought the King's 
anſwer : ,** That he had ſome time ſince taken 
order therein, being informed of Captain 
* Shales's miſdemeanors in his employment, and 
had written to Duke Schomberg for that pur- 
+ poſe; and believed what was deſired was al- 
ready done, though the wind being contrary, 
he had not yet received any account from 
** Jrelard.” But the Commons till eager upon 
this affair, reſolved upon another addreſs, to re- 
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queſt his Majeſty to name thoſe, who had re- 168g, 
commended Sales to his ſervice, which howe- 

ver the King declined to do, becauſe, as he ſaid, 

$hales had been propoſed in full council. This 

Sbales had been Sorpeyer to King James's army, 

whilſt encamped on Hounflow-Heath ; and upon 

that accdunt was greatly ſuſpected of diſhoneſt 
practices under 55 William. A few days after 

the King ſent the following meſſage to the Com- 

mons in writing : 


Wilkam R. 
ec 11 18 Majeſty having already declared his 4 meſſage 
40 C 


reſolutions to proſecute the war in Te- he 

* Jand with the utmoſt vigour; and being deſi- F. 41 C. 
* tous to uſe the means, that may be moſt ſatiſ- II. 364. 
* and effectual in order to it, is graciouſly Nov. 30. 
pleaſed, that this Houſe do recommend a 
< number of perſons, not exceeding ſeven, to 
be commiſſioned by his Majeſty to take care 
of the proviſions, and ſuch other preparati- 
< ons, as ſhall be neceſſary for that ſervice, 

His Majeſty is further pleaſed to let the 
« Houſe know, that upon conſideration of the 
« addreſs of the 11th of November, he gives 
* them leave to nominate ſome perſcns to go 
% over into Ireland, to take an account of the 
„number of the army there, and the ſtate and 
condition of it, who ſhall receive his Ma- 
« jefty's orders accordingly.” 


This condeſcending me was ſo well re- 
ceived by the Houſe, that both theſe affairs 
were left to the A However they took this 
r to preſꝭ him to diſcover thoſe, who 

ad recommended Sales; to which he replied, 
it is impuſſible for me to give an anſwer to this 
queſtion, but promiſed to take all poſſible care, 
to carry on the war in Ireland with vigour, and 
ro employ ſuch perſons, as might be moſt pro- 
per for the ſervice. But the complaints of miſ- 4 * 
management were ſo great, that on the 15th of «4. 
December, the Commons reſolved, „that an // conduct 
« humble addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, 3, affairs. 
to lay before him the ill conduct and ſucceſs II. * 
« of affairs in reference to Ireland, the armies 
and fleet; and humbly to deſire his Majeſty, 
< that he will pleaſe to take it into his conſide- 
ration, and, in his wiſdom, to find out the 
authors of theſe miſcarriages, and to appoint 
< affairs to be managed by perſons unſuſpected, 
and more to the ſafety of his Majeſty, and 
* ſatisfaCtion of his ſubjects. The Houle like- 
wiſe having been informed, that the miſcarriages 
of the fleet proceeded from a raging ſickneſs a- 
mongſt the ſeamen, occaſioned by great quanti- 
ties of corrupt and unwholſome proviſions, which 
had been furniſhed to the Navy, the laſt ſum- 
mer, and the ſame being atteſted by ſeveral 
Members of the Houſe upon their own know- 
ledge, it was reſolved, on the 23d of November, 
that Sir Jobn Parſons, Sir Richard Haddock, 
* Alderman Sturt, and Mr. Nicholas Fenn, vic- 
* tuallers of the fleet, ſhould be ſent for in 
** cuſtody of the Serjeant at arms, to anſwer to 
the ſaid complaints. And within a few days 
after, the King appointed Thomas Papillon. Simon 
Mayne, John Agar, Humphrey Ayles, and James 
How, Commiſſioners for victualling the navy. 

About the ſame time the Commons took in- Hamp- 
fo confideration the ſtate of the nation, and ſe- den herch 
veral Members made complaints of the late miſ- Tai, 

carriages Kennet. 
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1689. carriages, and charged them on the miniſtry. 


Kennet. 


Mr. Hampden made a ſpeech wherein he urged, 
* that he could not but wonder to ſee thoſe 
very perſons in the miniſtry, whom the late 
„King James had employed, even when his 
affairs were moſt deſperate, to treat with 
the then Prince of Orange,” and moved for 
an addreſs to deſire the King to remove the per- 
ſons, whom he had marked- out, from his pre- 
ſence and councils. - This ſpeech (ſays a cer- 
tain hiſtorian) might have made greater impreſ- 
ſion, had he not at the ſame time complained, 
that ſeveral Commonwealth*s-men were then em- 
ployed oy the government; upon which the 
Houle, who knew, that both he, his father, and 
their predeceſſors had ever adhered to the re- 
publican party, broke out into a general laugh- 
ter. As ſoon as the Houſe was compoſed, ſe- 
veral Members ſtood up in defence of the per- 
ſons, on whom Mr. Hampden had reflected, 
alledging, ** that the reaſon why they had been 
t deputed to the Prince of Orange, was not 
„ becauſe they were in King James's intereſt, 
but rather becauſe they had all along diſap- 
proved that King's conduct, and, as ſuch, had 
the general approbation of the nation, and 
« were moſt likely to be agreeable to his High- 
* neſs.” However the Houſe voted an ad- 
dreſs, to repreſent to the King the miſcarriages 
of Ireland and of the fleet, and to defire, that 
he would diſcover the authors of them, that 
they might be brought to puniſhment; Mr. 
Hampden, with ſome others, being named to 
draw up this addreſs, gave ſome people occaſion 
to think that his principal aim was to have the 


Earl of Nottingham removed, that he might 


himſelf ſtep into his place of Secretary of State. 
This addreſs was accordingly preſented to the 


Houſe on the 23d of December, by Mr. Hamp- 


den, and becauſe it contained a long detail of 
the miſcarriages, and ill ſucceſſes both at ſea and 
land; it was ſpoke againſt by ſeveral Members, 
and even by his own father, who inſiſted to have 
it drawn up again. But others were of another 
opinion, and ſaid, inſtead of contracting, it 


* 


Vol I 
ought to be enlarged. In, this debate it as 26 
remarkable to ſee Mr. Hampden and Sir Edward © 


Seymour, Sir John Guiſe and Sir Chriſtopher NV. 


grave, Sir Francis Wirmington and Mr. Fun, 
Gwin, on the ſame ſide of the queſtion. | 


In December a queſtion was put in the Houſe 401 
of Commons, Whether a perſon 
place at Court, or any dependance on the *+xx 


„King, ſhould be a member of that Houſe? 


The debate was warm and obſtinate; for, as if 


always happens on ſuch occaſions, the diſguſted 
and diſappointed joned with the enemies of the 


government, to keep others out of places, 'ſince 
they themſelves could not get into them. The 


queſtion was however carried for the Place- men, 
and this reaſon given, ** becauſe otherwiſe! the 
< fitteſt perſons for publick employments would 

remain excluded, and be debarred the o 
“ portunity of ſerving either the King or & 
« Country.” | 
During theſe proceedings in the Parliament, Kin 
the Whigs began to loſe much of the Ving ers ju 
good opinion, not only by the heat which they 4, # 
ſhowed in both Houſes againſt their enemies, nu. 

but by the coldneſs that appeared in every thi 
that related to the publick, as well as to himſelt, 
and particularly in the affair of his revenue. For 
though he had expreſſed an earneſt deſire to have 
it ſettled for life, alledging, he was not a King 
till that was done, ſince without it the title of a 
King was only a pageant, the civil liſt was ne- 
vertheleſs granted but for one year (1). For a 
jealouſy was now infuſed into many, that he 
would grow arbitrary in his government, if. he 
once had the revenue, and would ſtrain for a 
high ſtretch of prerogative, as ſoon as he was 
out of difficulties and neceſſities. Thoſe of the 
Whigs, who had lived ſome years at Amſterdam, 
had got together a great many ſtories, that went 
about the city, of his ſullenneſs and imperious 
way of dictating. The Scots likewiſe, who 
were now come up to give an account of the 
proceedings in Parliament, ſet about many 
things, that heightened their apprehenſions (2). 
One Simpſon, a Scots Preſbyterian, was recom- 
mended 


(1) He ſpoke of this with more than ordinary vehe- 
mence. So that ſometimes he ſaid he would not ſtay 
and hold an empty name, unleſs he had a revenue for 
life. He ſaid once to Biſhop Burnet, that he under- 
ſtood the good of a Commonwealth as well as of a 
kingly government, and it was hard to determine which 
was the beſt ; but he was ſure, the worſt of all govern- 
ments was that of a King, without treaſure and with- 
out power. Burnet, II. 34. 

(2) The Earl of Belcarras obſerves, that the Seſſion 
of Parliament “ ended with fo little ſatisfaction to all 
parties in it, that moſt of them ran to Londen, 
* ſome to complain, that thoſe things had not been 
«« performed, that the Prince of Orange promiſed, 
« when he came to the crown; others to defend 
© themſelves; for there were great animoſities among 
them, particularly againſt the Lord S—r, who, 
though he always had been a fanatic, yet was gene- 
rally abhorred among them, as they ſaid, being 
a man neither of religion, nor honour : beſides he 
„had complied with all governments, and had taken 
« all oaths and engagements, that were a going for 
fifty years before, and was the contriver of ſeveral 
of them, yet never was faithful to any party. The 
« favours done by the Prince of Orange, to the Lord 
„B= r and his ſon, and thoſe other things not done 
in Parliament, which were expected, made many 


6 diſſatisfied. But to take off the odium of the laſt, 


and to ſhew he was not to blame for their not hav- 
ing all they deſired in Parliament, he cauſ.d to be 
<< printed all his inſtructions to Duke Hamilton, and 
laid all the fault on him, which he moſt patiently 
ſuffered, and might very well have juſtified it, ſince 
all he neglected to do was to ſatisfy. the moſt bigot- 
ted fanatics, in not ſettling religion, as they would 
have it, and whereabout they could not agree, a- 
mong themſelves; ſo it was delayed. The next 
thing was the not reſtoring the forefaulted eſtates, 
which indeed Duke Hamilton thought unjuſt, but 
not the leſs, that his ſon and brother were ſo much 
concerned, being in poſſeſſion of two of the beſt of 
them by a gift from your Majeſty. But to do him 
Juſtice, he was not for going ſuch a length of extra- 
vagances and cruelty, as thoſe inraged fanatic rebels, 
who came over with the Prince of Orange, - which 
made the moſt part of his enemies, untill they took 
a general hatred at the Lord Melvill. This made 
them join together more for intereſt than inclination ; 
others went up to get the rewards of their ſervices; 
but finding themſelves diſappointed of thoſe employ- 
ments, which they thought due to their merit, quite 
broke off from the reſt, though to cover their de- 
ſign the better, they continued i ſtill the moſt big- 
otted of the party. The chief of theſe were Sir 
James Montgomery, Earl of e, Lord R 
Mr. /7illiam Hamitn, and Mr. James 0 

; « who 
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gainſt them. 
Sir James 
L. inſtrumental in ſettling the crown, of Scotland 


55 
; 
5 
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for the of bringing all this 
firſt — 1 aſked money for fur- 
niſhing themſelves with arms and ammunition z 
but afterwards they inſiſted on demanding three 
thouſand men, to be ſent over from Dunkirk be- 
cauſe by Duke Scbomberg s being poſted in Ulſter, 
their communiattion with Jwand wes 2 off. 
In order to the carrying on this deſign, re- 
conciled themſelves to the Duke of een ! 
and the other Lords of the epiſcopal party ; and 
on both ſides it was given out, that this union of 
thoſe, who were formerly ſuch violent enemies, 
was only to ſecure and ſtre their intereſt 
in Parliament; the eqiſ party pretending, 
that ſince the King was not able to them, 

they, who ſaw themſelves marked out for de- 
ſtruction, were to be excuſed for joining with 
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thoſe, who could ſecure them. . Simpſon brought 
an account of all this to the Earl of Portland, 


and was preſſed. by him to find out witneſſes ro 
prove it againſt Sir James Montgomery. He cat- 
ried this to them, and told them that the whole 
_ buſineſs was diſcovered, and that great rewards 
were offered to ſuch as would merit them by 
ſwearing againſt them. With this they alarmed 
many of their party, Wo did not know what 
was at the bottom, and thought, that nothin 
was deſigned but an oppoſition to Lord Me! 
and the der Dalrymple, now cteated Lord Stair; 
and they were poſſeſſed with a fear, that a new 
bloody ſcene of ſham-plots and ſuborned wit- 
neſſes was to be opened. And when it began to 


be whiſpered about, that they were in treaty 


with King James, that a 
credible, that it was fai ſome diſcontented 
men, what could be expected from a govern- 
ment, that was ſo ſoon contriving the ruin of its 


ared to be ſo little 


become beſt friends? Some feared, that the King him- 


ſelf might too eaſily. receive ſuch reports: and 
that the common practiſes of miniſters, who 


ery ſtudy to make their maſters believe, that all their 


own enemies are likewiſe his, were like to pre- 
vail in this reign, as much as they had formerly 
done. Montgomery. came to have great credit 
with ſome of the Whigs in England, particu- 


hey larly with the Earl of Monmouth and the Duke 


of Bolton; and he employed it all, to perſuade 
them not to truſt the Kin , and to animate them 
againſt the Earl of Portland. This wrought fo 
much, that many were diſpoſed to think, that 
they would have good terms from King Fames ; 

that he was now ſo convinced of his former 
errors, that they might ſaſely truſt him. The 
Earl of Monmouth intimated this to Biſhop Bur- 
net twice, but in ſuch a manner, as if he was 
afraid of it, and endeavoured to prevent it; but 
he ſer forth the reaſons for it with great advan- 
tage, and thoſe againſt it very faintly. Matters 
were truſted to Montgomery and Payne; and Fer- 
guſon, who had been very deeeply engaged with 
the enemies to the Court in the two preceding 
reigns, was taken into it, as a man, who natu- 

y loved to embroil things. Thus a deſign 
was formed, firſt to alienate the city of on 
ſo entirely from the King, that no loans might 
be advanced on the money-bills, which, withour 
credit upon them, could not anſwer the end, for 
which were given. It was ſpread about, 
that King James would give a full indemnity for 
all that was paſt ; and that, for the future, he 


would 


— — 


«© who at firſt in the Convention had behaved himſelf 
very well, but by great promiſes made him by Duke 
« Hamilton, he went over to him ; and finding him- 
«< ſelf diſappointed, joined again at London in all, that 
«© was propoſed to him for your Majeſty's ſervice by 
«© Sir James Montgomery, who managed the reſt as he 


a ed, and having got acquainted with Mr. Fer- 


% guſon Mr. Payne, Capt., and ſome others, 
« that were in your i engaged not only for 
„ himſelf, but for the others without their 22 
* truſting to his power over them. The firſt of his 
« own ſett he propoſed his defign to, was the Earl of 
«© A—e, his brother in-law, whom he found very 
frank, as he always was, when the change of a 

« was offered, then the Lord R-——5; and laid 
<< before them two the ingratitude of the Prince of O- 
«© range in not giving them employments, and the great 
4 —.— — riends, if they would return to 
6 . e not ement to 
No. 8. Vol. III. * bd 


Sn gh. * 


* fo, for Mr. Payne had promiſed him all that his 
«« ambition, vanity, or avarice could ſuggeft ; nor were 
there ever two better matched than Mr. Payne and 
Sir James Montgomery; for Mr. Payne made him 
« believe, that he could difpoſe both of titles of ho- 
nor, employments and money, as he pleaſed; and 
the other impoſed ſo far upon him, as to make him 
believe, he was able to turn the whole nation with 
<< a ſpeech, to do whatſoever he propoſed. 

After they had conferred their affairs together, 
* and diſpoſed of every thing according to their fancy, 
they propoſed their reſolutions of ſerving you to 
the Earl of 4, then priſoner in the Tower of 
** London who embraced it moſt willingly, judging 
<< it, that to get thoſe, who had been moſt eminent 
<< againſt you, to come over, could not but make a 
* conſiderable intereſt. The next ftep they made 
« was to ſend one over to your Majeſty, with the 
6 offer of their fervice, and advife how all thin 

H h * ſhould 
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| happy to the nation. Biſh 


that was deſired. He ſaid, 


Th HISTORY ENCE WH D: 


would ſeparate himſclf intirely from the Freneb 
intereſt, and be contented with a ſecret connivance 
at thoſe of his own religion. It was faid, that 
he was weary of the inſolence of the French 


Court, and 


w his error in truſting to it 
much as he had done. The corru party 
ſeemed to fancy, t 


had gone ſo far, that 
the reſtoring 


it was long before he could fuffer himſelf to 
think, that the matter was gone fo far; but he 
as at laſt convinced of it. He received a letter 
from an unknown hand, with a direction, how 


Diftevered to anſwer it. The ſubſtance of it was, that the 


writer of it could diſcover a plot deeply laid a- 
inſt the King, if he might be afſured not to 
made a witneſs, and have his 8 > 
were in it, oned. That prelate, 
King's r. for the Art ; but us an 
indefinite promiſe of pardon was thought too 
much, the informer was told that he might, as 
to that, truſt to the King's mercy, Upon thi 
he came to the Biſhop, who found him to be 
Sir James Montgomery's brother. He acquaint- 
ed the Biſhop, that a treaty was ſettled with 
King James ; that articles were on ; and 
an invitation ſubſcribed by the whole cabal, to 
King James to come over, which was to be ſent 
to the Court of France, both becauſe the com- 
munication was eaſier and leſs watched when it 
went through Flanders than with Ireland; and to 
let that Court ſee, how ſtrong a party he had, and 
that means to obtain the ſupplies and force 
he ſaw the 
writing, and ſome hands te it ; but that he 
knew many more were to ſign it; and he un- 
dertook to put the Biſhop in a method to 
ſeize on the original paper. The King could, 
not eaſily believe the affair had gone ſo far; 
yet he ordered the Earl of Shrewſbury to receive 
ſuch advices, as the Biſhop ſhould bring him, 
and immediately to do what was proper. A 
few days after this, Montgomery told the Biſhop 
that one Wilkamſon was that day gone to Dover 
with the original invitation. The Biſhop found 
the Earl of Shrewſbury inclined enough to ſuſpect 


— * 


him would be not only fafe, but 
Burnet owns, that 


to 


Invitations, as they would not truſt 


n nlamſim, -who had” for fome days 
a for Flanders, and had get fomieper 
whom it was not 


recovered themſelves ; 4 | 
was afterwards diſcovered. Sipſoy u it ſevin, 


go over with Viliam/on, but firſt ch d 0 
Tome houſes, which were in the way t& Dow, 
whereas the other went "directly in tht Rape. 
coach, It was thought Tafeſt "for Saen 


carry thoſe papers, for thert᷑ re mar 

ir hands 
to one common paper.” nps came do the 
Houſe at Dover, where Williamſon was in che 
meſſengets hands; upon which he Went "a 
immediately to Deal, and'hivel a Bont ang 


ſafe to France with his letters.  Montgomi/yBind- | 


ing that nothing was diſcovered by che way, 
which he had directed Biſhap Burner to imag 
ed, ch at he ſhould be deſpiſed by King m 
friends, and perhaps d by his own par- 


ty; and therefore went over to Frince Toor af. 
ter, and turned Papift. 


covery went ' preſently off; and Simpſon ime 
back with large aſſurances; and twelve thouſand 
pounds were ſent to the Scots, who undertook 
to do great matters. 4; 02 1; BIR 

All prerended diſcoveries were laughed at, 
and looked upon as fiftions of the court; "al 
upon this the city of London were generally po- 


ſeſſed with a very ill opinion of the King. 
Whigs diſcove- 4h 


In this ſituation of affairs, the 


in- 


vat ; 
a, 3 


The fear of this "di 


red that the Tories were treating with the Court r 
about the diſſolution of the Parliament. "Though, Hd 


the Commons had granted the ſupplies that 
the quota to which the King was obliged by his 
alliances, yet the remoteneſs of the funds making 
it neceſſary to offer great premiums to thoſe who 
advanced the money upon a ſecurity that was 
thought ſo hazardous, ſince few believed the go- 

yern- 


— 


—— 
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<« ſhould be diſpiſed. Though they found a meſſen- 
«< ger fit for their affair, called Mr, F—;, yet they 
© had great difficulty, how to get their commiſſions, 
<« titles of honour, and inſtructions to the Parliament, 
c worded according to form ; for none of them knew 
te any thing of the matter. But Sir Andrew F ry 
« pave doubles of all they deſired, to Mr. Ferguſon, 
« without knowing any thing of them, believing it 
« could not be but for your Majeſty's ſervice, ſince 
the Earl of 4{-——» was concerned in it. After 
& they had diſpatched their meſſenger with all his in- 
& ſtructions, and having nothing to do till his return, 
« Sir James and Mr. 2 being openly declared 
©& enemies to the Lord Meluill, wrote a pamphlet, 
« which they called, the grievances. It gave great of- 
« fence, and broke Sir James Montgomery for ever 
* with the Prince of Orange and all his favourites; 
% in which was laid open all their follies and breach of 
« promiſes, with all the bitterneſs, which Mr. Fer- 
a 1 pen was capable of, who had been in conſtant 
« uſe of ſuch undertakings for many 4 

„The winter 1689 was thus ſpent at Londem in 
ce their private councils, which made the Prince of 
% Orange ſo weary of both ſides, that he told Duke 
„% Hamilton, that he was ſo much troubled about 
e their debates, that he wiſhed he were a thouſand 
miles from Scotland, and that he were never King 


—_— — A. 4 


I — 2 


« of it. Duke Hamilton, though he was extremely 
© both the Lord Melvills and Lord Stairs enemy, 
«© who were the chief cauſe of thoſe debates, yet 
© not publickly to the meetings of your enemies, 
«© which was then called the club, but lived in outward 
% civility with all, till the ſpring that Lord Melvill 
© came down Commiſſioner. ; * 
* While they were thus bot upon their debates at 
Landon, the council of Scotland, where the Earl 
* Crawford conſtantly preſided, without any commil 
* ſion, was very buſy with the Epiſcopal clergy, 
«© who had not prayed for the Prince of Orange, as 
«© was ordered by the laſt ſeſſion of Parliament. A 
great many were ſummoned before the council; 
sand upon their refuſal turned out. Others, who 
« would have complied, and alſo made it appear by 
<< their defences, that it was impoffible for them to be 
informed of the order in ſo ſhort a time, were like- 
„ wiſe turned out. His zeal carrying all things be- 
fore him, and the reſt complying with all that he 
<< propoſed ; ſo that by the council, the rabble, and 
the new levied dragoons the worſt of either, there 
<* were but very few in their churches before the next 
„ ſpring, fave ſome, that were willing to comply 
© with every thing; which rendered them contempti- 
«© ble even to their enemies. Ac. of the Aﬀ of Scat. 
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demanded for the reduction of Ireland, and for bung. 
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| ſo lon ſuppli ' enough for " times. The Houſe was ſo 1689. 
vernmment - would Jaſt fe ven Fig Tl e equi e rel it went for the. bill only b | , 


ingl „ brought” not in : 
gs Sore Mimared at: This the Totte 
perceived, and ſeeing the Whigs grow ſullen, 
and that they would make no advance of mo- 
ney, they applied. to the Court, and promiſed 
great advances of money if the Parliament might 
5 diſſolved, and a new one ſummoned. Upon 


this the Commons prepared a bill, ** for 8 ; 


1 rations to their antient rights and pri- 
i yileges,” by which they hoped to have made 
1 all 15 1 . for in it 
\ inſerted the following clauſe, IN 
5 Mayor, ere Sheriff, Common - 
« Council-Man, Town-Clerk, Magiſtrate, or 
x Officer, who did take upon him to conſent 
« to, or join in the ſurrender of any charters, 
« or inſtrument purporting ſuch ſurrender, 
% did ſolicit, procure, proſecute, or did pay or 
c contribute to the charge of proſecuting any 
« Scire Facias, Quo Warranto, or information in 
« the nature of Q Watrranto, by this act de- 
« clared unlawful, ſhall be, and is declared, ad- 
t judged, and enacted to be, for the ſpace of 


© ſeven years, incapable and difabled to all in- 


«- tents and purpoſes, to bear or execute any of- 
„ fice, ne or place of truſt, as a 
tt member of fuch reſpective body corporate, or 
&« in or for ſuch reſpective city, town, borough, 
* or cinque-port, whereof or wherein he was 
tc member at or before the time of making ſuch 
& ſurrender or inſtrument purporting ſuch ſur- 
e render, or the ſuing out, or proſecuting ſuch 
i Scire Facias, Quo Warramto, or information in 
tc the nature of Quo Warranto; any thing in 
tc this act contained, or any other caſe, ſtatute, 
* or any ordinance, charter, cuſtom, or any 
© thing to the contrary, in any wiſe notwith- 
4c ſtanding.” This was oppoſed in the Houſe by 
the whole ſtrength of the Tory for — 
ſaw, that the carrying of it would be the tota 
ruin of their intereſt through the whole king 
dom. They faid a deal againſt the decla- 
ratory part of the bill; but whatever there might 
be in that, they urged, that ſince the thing had 
been ſo univerſal, it ſeemed hard to puniſh it 
with ſuch ſeverity : and that by this means the 
party for the Church would be diſgraced, and 
the corporations caſt into the hands of Diſſen- 
ters. And now both parties made their court to 
the King. The Whigs promiſed every thing, 
that he deſired, if he would help them to get 


this bill paſſed; and the Tories were not want- 


ing in their promiſes, if the bill ſhould be ſtop- 
ped, and the Parliament diffolved. The bill 
was carried in the Houſe of Commons by a 
great majority. When it was brought up to 
the Lords, the firſt point in debate was upon the 
declaratory part, Whether a corporation could be 
forfeited or ſurrendered. The Lord Chief- 
Juſtice Holt, and two other Judges, were for the 
affirmative, but all the reſt for the negative. No 
precedents for the affirmative were brought 
higher than the reign of King Henry VIII, in 
which the abbies were ſurrendered ; which was 
at that time ſo great a point of ſtate, that the 
authority of theſe precedents ſeemed not clear 


— — — 


one voice, After which, little qoubt was ma- 

of the the act. But how the applications 

'of the Tories were much quickned : they made 

the King alt poſſible promiſſes; and the promo- 

ters of the ill ſaw themſelves expoſed to the 
"Corporations, which were to feel the effects of 
this bill ſo ſenſibly, they made as great 
promiſes "un their part. Ihe matter was now 

at à critial iſſue: rhe paſſing the bill put the 
King and the Nation in the hands of the Wh; 3 


That and the rejetting it, and diſtolving the Parlia- 


ment upon it, was ſuch a truſting to the Tories, 

and fuch a breaking with the Whigs, that th 

King was long in fſuſperice What to do. 

was once very near a deſperate reſolution, he 

thought he could not truſt the Tories, and 

reſolved he would not truſt the Whigs. He 

imagined, however, that the Tories would b 

true to the Queen, and confide in her, thou 

they would not in him, He therefore reſolyed 

to go over to Holland, and leave the Govern- 

ment in the Queen's hands. Na 
Upon this he called togecher the M $ of 

Carmarthen, the Earl of Shrewſbury, and ſome 

few more, and told them, thit he had a convoy 

ready, and was reſolved to leave all in the 

Queen's hands, fince he did not ſee how he 

could extricate himſelf out of the difficultics, in- 

to which the animoſities of patties had brought 

him. They prefſed him vehemetitly to lay a- 

ſide all ſuch reſolutions, and to comply with 

the preſent neceffity. Much paſſion appeared 

among them ; and the debate was ſo warm, 

that many tears were ſhed. In concluſion, the 

King reſolved to change his firſt deſign into an- 

other better reſolution, of oing over in perſon 

into Ireland,” to put an end to the war there. 

The Queen knew nothing of the firſt deſign, 

ſo referved was the King to her in a matter, 

that concerned her ſo nearly. The King's in- 

tention of going to Jreland, appeared by the 

preparations, that were ordered ; but a great 

party was formed in both Houſes to oppoſe it. 

Some really apprehended, that' the air of that 

country would be fatal to ſo weak a conſtituti- 

on; and the Jacobites had no mind, that King 

James ſhould be ſo much preſſed, as he would 

w N be, if the King went againſt him in per- 

on. It was by concert propoſed in both Houſes 

on the ſame day, to prepare an addreſs to the 

King againft this voyage: So the King, to pre- 

vent the addreſs, came to the Parliament, and 

acquainted both Houſes with his reſolution of 

going in perſon to Ireland, © and as I have (ſays 

<< he) already ventured my life for the preſer- 

vation of the religion, bs and liberties of 

* this nation, ſo I am willing again to expoſe 

6 it to ſecure you the quiet enjoyment of 

„ them.” 

When the King had ended his ſpeech, the . pas. 

Parliament was prorogued to the 2d of April, lian: 

but on the th of February was diſſolved by pro- Sig- 

clamation. At the ſame time, a new one was gl 

ſummoned to meet the 2oth of March ( 1). an. 17. 
In this Seſſion was paſſed the declaration of Reb. 6. 


: Pr. H. C- 
. Rights II. 372. 


2 


1) As to the honours and preferments conferred this 
year, his Majeſty, at the beginning of November, was 
pleaſed to create Richard Lord Coote, Baron of Colaony 
in {rcland, an Earl of that kingdom by the name of 


* —— 


the Earl of Bellamont ; and about the middle of that 
month, he appointed Thomas Kirke, Eſq; to be his 
Conſul at Genoa ; Lambert Blackwell, Eſq; Conſul at 
Leghorn; Walter Dolman, Eſq; Conſul at Alicant ; 

Hugh 
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_ The HISTORY of 


tights and act of ſettlement, of which an ac- 


count has already been given. 


4revens The affair; likewiſe: of the Princeſs of Der. 
ſettled on mars revenue was now completed, which had 
che Prin- been left unfiniſhed the laſt Seſſion. . A motion 


being made for ſettling part 


of the publick re- 


Pr. Hl. C. Venue on the Princeſs, the Houſe; was divided 


IT. 367. 


Conduct 


into three The Lord Eland, ſon of the 
Marquiſs of Aae, Mr. Finch and Mr. Ge- 
blphin, who ſpoke in favour of the Prince! 
inſiſted that 70,000 l. a year, was as little as coul 
be allowed her, as it had been repreſented; the 
former Seſſion. Others were for reducing that 
ſum to 50,0007. and others again, who 4 U 
the King's inclination, would have the matter 
left entirely to his diſcretion, Mr. Hampden in 
particular alledged the danger of ſettling a re- 
venue on a Princeſs, who had ſo near a claim to 
the crown, independently of the King, whoſe 
title was diſputed by many malecontents ; and 
ſupported his argument, by the example of the 
Queen, on whom it had been lately propoſed to 
ſettle 100,000 pounds a year, but which was 
thought improper and therefore rejected, though 
her Majeſty had no ſeparate intereſt, from that 
of her royal Conſort, This debate being ad- 
journed to the next day, the King who was un- 
willing ſuch an affair ſhould be thus canvaſſed in 
Parliament, ſent the Earl of Shrew/bury to the 
Counteſs of Marlborough, Lady of the Bed- 
hamber to the Princeſs, who told her that he 


* 


- 


the D. of ** came from his Majeſty who promiſed to give 


34+ 


Marl. p. 44 the Princeſs. 50,000 


pounds a year, if ſhe 


-« would deſiſt from ſolliciting the ſettlement by 


% Parliament; and that he was confident, the 
« King would keep his word; That if he 
« did not, he was ſure, he would not ſerve him 
„an hour after he broke it.” The Counteſs 
anſwered, © that ſuch a reſolution might be ve- 
« ry right as to him; but that ſhe did not ſee 
e it could be of any uſe to the Princeſs :” The 
Earl, to convince her of the reaſonableneſs of 
what he propoſed, added a at deal, which 
had no elle and ſhe deſired him to attend the 
Princeſs herſelf, to which he conſented. The 
Counteſs went to the Princeſs to acquaint her of 
the Earl's coming, and her anſwer to him was, 
that ſhe could not think herſelf in the wrong 
to delire a ſecurity, for what was to ſupport 
her; and that the buſineſs was now gone ſo 
«* far, that ſhe thought it reaſonable to ſee what 
ba CY _ do for her.” This anſwer 
was taken very ill both by the King and Queen. 
More — * the Queen ger Jug that 
ſuch a motion was made before the Princeſs had 
tried in a private way, what the King intended 
to aſſign her. The Princeſs, on the other hand, 


ENCUAND. 


. rl e e enen 
aid, ſhe knew the Queen was 4 good Wife, fuk. 
miſſive and obedient. to. every thing that the 
King deſired ; ſo ſhe thought, the” beit way 
Was to have. a ſettlement by sc of Parliament. 
The. cuſtom, indeed, had always been, "that the 
Royal Family (a Prince of Wales not excepted) 
was kept in dependance on the King, and had 
no allowance but from his mere favour and Kind- 
neſs ; yet in this caſe, in which the Princeſs was 
put out. of the ſucceſſion, during the King's 
Fee it ſeemed reaſonable that ſome what more 
than ordinary ſhould be done in conſideration of 
that. Accordingly the Commons addreſſed the 
King to ſettle 50,000 pos year on the 
Prince and Princeſs of Denmark, to which he 
conſented. The blame of this motion was caft 
on the Counteſs of Marlborough, as moſt in fa- 
vour with the Princeſs : and it is thought, this 
greatly contributed to alienate the King from th 
Carl her huſband, who was ſome time after diſ- 
miſſed ſrom all his employments, as will hereaf- 
ter be ſeen. 


Whilſt the Parliament was fitting, Ludlow, Lawn 
who upon the reſtoration, was excepted out of 
of the Judges of King Charles I, on ſome en- — 

England ton qu. 
offer his ſervice in the reduction of Ireland, where 1 ah 
he had formerly commanded under Cromwell, No 


the general pardon in 1661, for having been one 


couragement given him came into 


Many were ſurpriſed at his coming, whilſt there 
was an act of attainder againſt him, which he 
could not reaſonably rule, ge be diſpenſed 
with in his favour. But no one was more alarm- 
ed at it than Sir Edward Seymour; for his ſeat 
and eſtate at Maiden-Bradley in Wiltſhire, where 
he lived, had belonged to Ludlow, and came to 
him by a grant. It is no wonder therefore that 
he ſo ſtrongly repreſented to the Commons, 
« how highly it reflected on the honour of the 
t nation, that one of the parricides of that Ki 

« whoſe death the Church of England had uſt 
C dignified with the title of Martyrdom, f 


3 
"Vet 


16%. 


ould pr. H 


t not only be ſuffered to live here, but alſo en-Il . 


e tertained with hopes of preferment.” Upon 
this the Commons, at his motion, voted an ad- 
dreſs to the King to iſſue out a proclamation. for 
apprehending Colonel Lud/ow, and propoſing a 
reward for fach as ſhould take him. Not con- 
tent with making the motion, Sir Edward took 
care to preſent the addreſs himſelf the next 
day (1), which, though the King complied with, 
it was obſerved that the proclamation was not 


publiſhed, till it was known that Ludlow was Non 15 


ſafely arrived in Holland with the Dutch Ambaſ- 
ſadors (2). From Holland he returned to YVevay 
in the county of Vaux in Switzerland, which he 
had choſen for his retirement . after he _ left 

Geneva 


— 
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Hugh Broughton, Eſq; Conſul at Venice; Lancelot 
Stepney, Eſq; Conſul in the city and port of Oporto in 
the kingdom of Portugal ; and James Paul, Eſq; Con- 
ful for the iſlands of Zant, Corfu, Cephalonia, and 
Theaca, with the other adjacent iſlands belonging to 
the Venetian territories, and the province of Morea, &c. 


and Robert Godſchall, Eſq; Conſul at Seville, St. Lu- 


car, and places adjacent within the 3 of Spain. 
On the 13th of February, Sir Henry Goodrick Knight 
and Baronet, Lieutenant-General of their Majeſties 
ordnance, was ſworn of the Privy Council; and on the 
th of March, a commiſſion for the Lord High-Trea- 
Jurer's place was given to Sir Joby Lowther, of Lowther 


=— 


Bart. Vice-Chamberlain of his Majeſty's houſhold, 
Richard Hampden, Eſq; (who was alſo made Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer) Thomas Pelham, Eſq; and Sir 
Stepben Fur; and Henry Guy, Eſq; ſucceeded Mr. Pe 
ham in his place as one of the commiſſioners of their 
Majeſties cuſtoms. 

(1) It would have been doubtleſs, more decent for 
Sir Edward to have got ſome friend to make the mo- 
tion and preſent the addreſs ; but the doing it himſelf 
made people ſay, ** He had a great deal of reaſon to 
« doit, as well for Ludlow's crime as for bis Mate. 

(2) Meſſieurs N. Witſen, Odycte, Van Cutart 
de Wade. 


(x) The 


yer. 
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* Lauſanne. Ie had been warned out 
2 1 the Magi at the ſollicitation 


nend Ia 
ee e ae Lauſanne... His lite 
been attempted more | 
bably made him chuſe to live at#evay, as a place 
of great ſafety, / it being eaſy to know what 
rangers are in the town by reaſon. of its ſitua- 
tion (1). Here he lived to the 23d year of his 
and then died after a thirty-two years exile. 

Me has left two aye of memoirs, by 2 
appears that he upon a very differen 
he from Cromwell, whoſe uſurpation he always 
and to whom he was as much an ene- 
my as to King Charles, his ſole view being the 
eſtabliſhment of a free Republick. He was a 
man of great courage and conduct, and unſhtken 
in his princi . (broth 1 f 
— provecdings in Exgland, the 
bels in Scotland having laid hold of the act of 
oblivion, and Colonel Cannon, with thoſe under 
his command; retired to the iſland of Ault, fe- 
veral regiments were ſent into Jreland to rein- 
force Duke Schomberg's army. The Highlanders 


f 


upon this were to renew their excur- 
ſions, burning and plundering wherever they 
came, and having e ee of ei 


ſurprized 1 5, but were timely prevented. 
Mean 2 Colonel Cannon, though 
not otherwiſe conſiderable for their than 
by the inacceſſible holds, in which- they lurked, 
continued ſtill in a body, and being preſſed by 
hunger and want, made frequent 41 4 in 
the low lands, more like robbers ar 

To ſtop their the Council of 
Scotland ordered Mackay and Sir Thomas 
Levingſton to march northward with a pro 
force ; and the Nobility, and all the reſt of the 
inhabitants of the countries moſt expoſed to 
their incurſions, to put themſelves in a poſture 
of defence. On the other hand, Cannon endea- 
voured to engage in the rebellion ſeveral perſons 
in h, to whom he ſent 2 and a 
pardon from King James. But theſe being in- 
tercepted, and moſt of thoſe, to. whom they 
were directed, being already confined, they were 
immediately put under a cloſer reſtraint, and or- 
ders diſpatched to ſecure the reſt. This diſap- 
pointment obliged Cannon to retire into Ireland, 
as finding his intereſt and r a- 
mong the Highlanders, who immediately choſe 
Sir Hugb Cameron for their leader, and he being 
born amongſt them, and acquainted with their 
genius, knew how to govern them. Under this 
new chief the rebels renewed their incurſions, 
which obliged King William to ſend Duke Ha- 
milton into Scotland, to keep a vigilant eye over 
them, but notwithſtanding all precautions, they 
received a conſiderable ſuccour from without; for 


King James depended ſo much upon them, that 


Scot 


ingly at Edinburgh (2), the Earl of Melvill, as 
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though-he. had neither ammunition nor provi- 1689. 


ſiom to ſpare, he cauſed two frigates to be fit 
ted out at Dublin, laden with clothes, arms and 
ammunition, and ſent them to his friends in 
having beſides on board them Colo- 
nel Bucthan, Colonel M aurhop, and about forty 
cers more Who all got ſafe into the iſle of 
Mull. This reinforcement ſo encouraged the 
ighlanders, that ſometime after they ventured, 
to che number of: fifteen hundred, to march as 
far as. Strathſpage in the county of Murray, 
where they expected to be joined by the other 
malecontencs, whale number was conſiderably 
increaſed by the lane * of the Parlia- 
ment 2 that kingdom. Io prevent this junc- 
tion, Sir Thomas Leving ſton took with him eight 
— 3 yore dragoons, and two 
troops of ; horſe, and fell ſo 1 upon 
the rebels, that they betook themſelves to flight, 
leaving near ſive hundred of their men Killed 
upon the ſpot, and one hundred taken priſoners, 
and amongſt them ſpur Captains, with other in- 
ferior officers. Aſter this exploit, Sir Thomas 
advanced-immediately to the caſtle of Lethinday, 
commanded by Colonel Buchau's nephew; and 
having lodged a mine under it, quickly t 
ion to ſurrender at diſcretion. Neither 

was Major Ferguſon leſs ſucceſsful in the iſle of 
Mull, where, he landed, and ' deſtroyed. ſeveral 
places poſſeſſed. by the enemy, forged them to 
abandon the caſtle of Dewart, and betake them- 
ſelves to the hills. This broke all the meaſures, 
which had been taken for King Fame?'s intereſt 
in Scotland ;, and upon this, thoſe who had en- 
gaged in Sir Fames Montgomery's plot, looked 
upon that deſign as deſperate ;. yet reſolved to 
what they could make in Parliament. 
Earl of Mebvill carried down powers, firſt 

to offer to Duke Hamilton, if he would join in 


per the common meaſure heartily with him, to be 


Lord High Commiſſioner in Parliament; or, if 
he ſhould prove intractable, as he really did, to 
ſerve in that poſt himſelf. | He had full inſtrue- 
tions for the ſettlement of Preſbytery; for he 
aſſured the King, that, without this, it would 
be impoſſible to any thing. But his Ma- 
jeſty would not conſent to the taking away the 
rights of patronage, and the ſupremacy of the 
crown. Tet Lord Aelvill ſound theſe ſo much 
inſiſted on, that he ſent a perſon to the King, 
then in Irland, for fuller inſtructions in thoſe 
points. Theſe inſtructions were enlarged, but 
in ſuch general words, that the King did not un- 
derſtand, that they could warrant what Lord 
Metvill did; for he gave them both up; and his 
Majeſty was ſo offended with him for it, that he 
loſt all credit with him, though the King did 
not think fit to diſown him, or to call him to an 
account for going beyond his inſtructions. 

The Parliament of Scotland, which had been 
adjourned to the 25th of March, and from 


thence to the 15th.of April, being met accord- 
Lord 


(1) The houſe he lived in had over the door an in- 


ſcription conſiſting of part of a verſe in Ovid, with an 
addition of his own : 


Omne ſelum forti patria- 
quia patris. 
He lies buried in the beſt of the churches, with an 


opitaph, which the reader may ſee in Addiſon's Tra- 


No. 8. Vol. III. 


vels, p. 265. Ludlow (ſays Addiſon) was a conſtant 
frequenter of ſermons and prayers : but would never 
communicate with thoſe either of Geneva or Vevay. 

(2) „ The ſpring, ſays the Earl of Belcarras, be- 
* ing far advanced, and the money that was laid on in 
the then laſt ſeſſion of Parliament exhauſted, this 
put the Prince of Orange to great difficulties, either 
to grant the extravagant demands urged by Sir 

Ii James 


K 
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1689. Lord High-Commiſſioner, made a ſpeech to 


" ,,,, , _ 


them, wherein 


| he deſired an aſſiſtance of money anſweruhle 
to the expences, which his Majeſty had been, 


| 8 28 after the tre 


he informed them of his Ma- 
jeſty's great regret, that he could not be preſent 


at their meeting, according to their deſires, and 


his own wiſhes ; and after having laid before 
them what his - Majeſty had done, to deliver 
them from the yoke, under which they groaned, 


and was ſtill be at, to ſecure their re- 
ligion and liberty 4 and laſtly, he exhorted them 
to lay aſide all animoſities and private intereſts, 
and jointly to labour the ſettis ment of the pub- 

The Jacobites perſuadeti all their to go 
to this Parliament, and to take * tor 
many of the W before reſuſed them, 
and would not own ing. Great pains were 
talten by Archbiſhop Paterſon, to induce them to 
take the oaths, though - with a deſign to break 


them; for he thought by that means to haves 
majority in the Parliament : Which they failed in, 
ſome of the Laity being too honeſt to agret to 
ſuch advices. The party being therefore diſup- 
pointed in this and other ſchemes a. a nec. 
ty of deſiring a force to be ſent over from 
France. But chis ſo odions and ſo de- 
ſtructive of their country, that ſome of them re- 
fuſed, to concut in it; others were not ipleaſed 
with the anſwers, which King James had re- 
turned to the itions they had ride him. 
He had indeed granted all they had aſked-upon 
their o particular intereſts, and had promiſed 


to ſettle Preſbytety; but he rejected all hoi 


demands, that imputed a diminution of his 
rogative, in as firm a manner, as if he — 
already placed on the throne again. Finding 
this anſwer of his ſo little to their ſatis faction 
they propoſed to ſend him a ſerend im 

Upon this the Earls of Argyle, "Annandale ind 
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a Montgomery. and thoſe of his party; ot to © men hving, had leaſt reaſon to believe what hu was 


5 {et all the army, which conſiſted of near ten thou- 
* fand men, be abſolutely. ruined for want of pay, 
„ *The more the club-party ſaw him ſtrained, the 
ee more they augmented their pretenſions; and being 
de in this necethty, he ſeemed 7 — to their de- 
& mands, ſenmding my Lord Metoill down with inſtruc- 
„tions to grant thoſe — 2 yet only in caſe he 
% could do no better, and — ptr from 
«<< your friend; Which gave a pretext ielding to 
6 — ad. in —— above his inſttuctions, 
„ and contrary do the Pri of Orange's intentions, 
ry of ſome of our number, 

t hid ruined all) and for which he would have 
& been in difgrace, if the villainy of thoſe, who made 
& the diſcovery of what was intended for your fer- 
ac vice, had not brought him off, ſerving'as a piece of 


* abſolute neceflity for what he did. For ſeveral 


«© months before, the Parliament had been adjourned 
from time to time. This put the Fanaticks, and 
<& thoſe, who were to have their r erige in a 
** migh e, that they began to doubt of his In- 
* 2 to eſtabliſh 1 religion, or to re- 
« ſtore their eſtates to them. But ſeeing the Lord 
„ Melvill was named Commiſſioner, and prepared to 
go down, all took leave, moſt part very dif- 
«© content, the Prince of Orange not having it in his 
power to ſatisfy the third part of theſe pretenders. 
« Having ended their affairs at London, both fides 
et haſted down to Scotland, to ſecure their party. 
* guch Members as had ſtaid there was only Sir James 
c Momgomery, who was the chief manager of this 
ee party, who for fome weeks ſtaid behind, and im- 
«parted his deſign to ſeveral of your friends there, 
c o ſo believed him, and truſted ſo much to his un- 
«< derſtanding, that he had 4 100 guineas given him by 
« Mr, A to advance your intereſt, But the 
« Marquiſs of 4——!/, to whom Sir James had im- 
as ed all his intentions, got the carrying of them 
<< down, and made his own uſe of them, as. ſhall be 
% made appear. Of all that had paſſed among the 
« club-party at Londen, and of their intentions to 
« ferve your Majeſty, nothing was known in Scotland 
« among your friends, until the Earl of Aunandale 
& and Lord Reſt came down. They openly exclaim- 
te ed againſt the uſage they had met with from the 
« Prince of Orange; but there was little notice taken 
« of it, conſidering the unfitneſs of their tempers, 
until the whole ſett did the fame. Their diſcourſes 
made your friends hope ſome uſe might be made of 


„ their diviſions ; and ſo made them live more friend- 


c« ] 


with them than formerly. The Earl of Annan- 
* dale, as he was always the moſt forward of his 
« party, ſo in this he was the firſt, that propoſed the 
«« whole affair to the Earl of B and me, then 


„ in the caſtle of Edinburgh. He ſaid, that I, of all 


* 
*. 


about to tell me, conſidering how. be had uſed me 
in the Convention, in leaving us abrupcly, and be- 
c coming the moſt violent againſt us. He acknow-+ 
10 ledged his fault, and wiſhed, that the blood of his 
© body could waſh off the Rains of his paſt miſcarria- 
t ges both to his King and friends; and hoped, that 
., thefe mufbrtunes ſbotid for the future ſerve a6 {6 
& many beacons to warn him to avoid the lite in 
* time coming! with a deal mare- of this ſort; 
« which he ſpoke with ſo much paſſion and appearance 
of ſincerity, tat we were but too ſoon taken with 
de it, and were the more cafily deceived, 1150 
| bones 
put 


&© glad to find any returning to their duty. 

us likewiſe, that he-intirely confided in us, and 

* his life and fortune in our hands, without pretend- 
I ing any truſt from us: Only deſired we might five 
«x 

44 


in friendſhip, until the Marquiſs of At, Duke uf 
Durensberry, Earl of Arran, Viſcount of Tarkat, 
& and Sir ſame Adontgomery, ſhould come to town, 
„who would inform us of all that had paſſed at Lan- 
&« gen; and ſince they had received your Majeſty's 
se pardon for what was paſſed, and now venturi 


«© their lives to ſerve you, they expected all your frien | 


« would join in the common cauſe to ruin the Prince 
„ of Orange, and reſtore your Majeſty. | 
A few weeks after the Lord D-——- and I] had 
„ our liberty, my Lord Melvill came down, and all 
&© the Parliament Members met, but were adjour 
ed for a fortnight. This gave time to the club - par- 
t ty to be induſtrious with your ſriends, to come in 
and join with them for ſettling the peace of the na- 
& tion, as they pretended ; for any Gefign for your 
4 Majeſty's ſervice was to be kept ſecret amongſt a few. 
The difficulties were extraordinary, how to con- 
« cile ſuch different intereſts, tempers, and perſuaſions, 
6. as were that ef bay” friends and the club-party.z far 
e they both in the Convention and Parliament had 
been the molt violent againſt your Majeſty and your 
« friends. Beſides, their whole deſign at the bottom 
was for the height of violence ind oppreflion; for 
their greateſt quarrel at the Prince of Orange was, 
for not ſuffering them to go to all the extravagan- 
« cies of their religion and revenge; which is 40 
«© mingled together, that it is hard to know the one 
&© from the other. And they were likewife divided 
© among themſelves ; for none, except James Lo 
„ Roſs, Earl of Annandale, and Mr. O—e were to 
* know of any reſolution to ſerve your —_ ; 
„ Duke Hamlin and his followers had no defign but 
e the ruin of the Lords Melvil! and Stair, and to get 
the Seffion filled with his own creatures, having at 
that time many law-ſuits in hand. But though the/ 
* had all different deſigns, yet they all agreed in this, 
that nothing could be done, except your friends 


„% could be per ſuaded to Join z without which 1 — 
6 
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that, 88 £9 them, he was only { ond-hand 
witneſs... Only he informed — Naw Payne, 
ho had been ſent down to Scotlang, to manage 
matter among them. Pare was taken th 
but would «canteſs 2 Upon the Earl 
Annandale's information, which he gave upon 
oath; the Earl of Nor ſinmbam wrote to the Coun- 
eil o Scotland. that he, had in his hands a depo- 
ſition upon gathe containing matter of High- 
Treaſon againſt Payne. . ae. of 
W 


tended; that, according, to the la 
he might be | a" gong. gp 


- 
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e lay hid for fore, 
ee 
have hi on, 4 ing a f pove- 
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« Lord Melvil's and Stair's party would be too ſtrong 2 w tow Je wk them 4 
4 for them, having all the profitable emplayments and * chis Ng mos. Y, 16a; j* 92s only trying 
4e Seſkion in their hands. * 4 as Aer, þ gain for the 

m chang 


; emſelyes, that made 
Sir James Manigemery undertook. to manage os « them.ghange parties and pot out of any ſentiments 
6 e e 3 the inclination. of, a of 3 fr = 15 amils. | Boe thqugh it 
great many of your fri who would 9% with © was evident 19 e, W 7 grders we ſhould make 
© ap party. bo ruin. the Tarde AI OR yad ff, aroong hf Genet: NE FO FOO JPA pore 
*© keep public burdens to he employed in Parkament, and . ty by going into the Parliament; of $0 1910 with 
*< to oblige the Prince of Frogs to eſtabliſh the Seſ- gur mortal 47 75 make the one half ruin 

| «© the, other, and to. take the fl gin to an 
* yſurper, and to camiply with them iv things, thas 
44 had always been againſt pur Ae were. o 
of, which were ſp taking with 4 hard to get over, that ſome of us 


reat dificul- 

«© the moſt bigotted part of them, that they ted d ties to overcome them ; nor even could any thing 

ce a paſſed if we would Aan vic F5 have done it byt the great gelte we had io be in- 

them in all other demands; which were to have © ſtruments of your Majeſty 4 reſtoration, and ruin 

N e af your enemies. ig 

** of power, the Ki ng s 7 » and the commiti-— were two Pings, that made us very wil- 

tes of Parliament, called the articles (which was alrea- lingly join with za e 705 of Aubell and 

of Arran allerted yqur Majeſty's knowing 

his 47 the majority of them was belieyed at firſt ** the deſign, and wernng it, ſo far as tp he con- 

U delign, without knowing in the leaſt, that ** yinced at that time you thought it the greateſt piece 

+ «© it was only to make them diſobliged at the Prince © ; ſervice could be done you. Next, the Viſcount 
ö ; ol Tarbat afrin 


| ba us particularly,” that the Prince 
= a hag if your May wore grant them 3 for © of Orange was fully reſolyed never to grant any 

4 ings, juſt, or unjuſt, are alike to them. _- © of thoſe demands, which he knew the club-party 

«© "T'S your friends it was very evident, how = intended to propoſe in parliament, and being ſure 
„ great an advantage might be had by joining with ** of their firm reſolution never to grant any thing, 
** the violent party ; far by that we thought ourſelves ** except they obtained all they defired, we could not 
*« ſurcof breaking their army, which e of about doubt to obtain all we pretended, which was the 
ten thouſand men, and which muſt immediately be “ diſſolution of the Parliament, Nor. could it be 
** diſbanded, when they ſaw the Parliament eſtabliſh © <* imagined but Lord Tarbat wiſh it as well as we, 
no fund, neither for paying cheir arrears nor ſub- © though on 1 motives ; for then he was in- 
, iiſtence. Ang all having gone in confuſion, and your * tirely in the Prince of Orange 's intereſt, and truſt- 
** Majeſty being then in Ireland, and the Highlanders t ed more by him than any of the natjon, inſomuch 
in a better diſpoſition to riſe, it were eaſy to make that at his coming from Lenden he had a truſt giveg 
8 a good uſe of their diſorders. s him, that few lub ecke ever had the like; ſor he had 

Sir Jam, in the firſt meeting we had with him, “ a full power to make a ceſſation of arms or peace 
4 Hd out the great advantages your intereſt would ob- “ with the Highlanders, and to diſpoſe of twenty 
am, if this ſucceeded ; the ſtrength of his own * thouſand pounds ſterling, as he thought ht, for the 
i, Party, and all the influence he had over them. He * Prince of Oranges ſervice, and three titles of ho- 
5 told us likewiſe of their ſending a meſſenger to nour to whom he pleaſed ; and was to give account 
op your Majeſty, with aſſurances of their returning © of all that paſſed in Parliament, and had full pow- 

to their duty; but ſaid nothing of che inſtructions, er to adjourn or diſſolve as he thought fit. But 


* commiſſions, and pernicious:advices he had ſent a- though he had all this truſt, and might diſſolve the 


* Jong with them, beheving undoubtedly it would . Parliament, when he pleaſed ; yet he durſt not ven- 


323 
1680. 


124 


1689. 


to the genius and 'conſtigution of that Chu 


44 ture it; and the 
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abſented themſelves; and others, to redeem 
themſelves, were compliant in all things. The 
main point, by Which he deſigned to fix him- 
lf ang his' phy, was the aboliſhing of Epiſ⸗ 
copacy, and the ſetting up Preſbytery, The 
6ne was ſoon done by repealing all the laws in 
favour of Epiſcopacy, and declaring it cont 


and Nation ; for the King would not conſent to 
a plain and ſimple condemnation: of it. But it 
was not ſo eafy to ſettle — If the 
had followed the pattern ſet t in the ye 
1638, all the Clergy, in a" parity, were to aſ- 
fume the government of the Church; but thoſe 
being Epiſco * not think it ſafe to put 
the power of the Church in ſuch hands. It 
was therefore ded, that ſuch of the Preſ- 
byterian Mini as had been turned out in the 
year 1662, ought to be conſidered as the only 
found part of the Church. And of theſe there 
happened to be then threeſcore alive. The go- 
vernment of the Church was therefore lodged 
with them; and they were impowered tu take 
to their aſſiſtance, and to a ſhare in the Church- 
rnment, ſuch as they ſhould think fit. Some 
ious men, who had gone into very frantick 
principles, and all thoſe, WhO had been ſecretly 
ordained in the Preſbyterian way, were preſently 
taken in. This was like to prove a fatal error 
at their firſt ſetting out. The old men among 


them, who by reaſon of theirage- or ctheiexpe. 
rience of former miſtakes, were difpoſed td more ny; 
moderate councils ; but the taking in uch a 
number of violent men, put it ddt of heir 
power to purſue them. Theſe men broke out 


therefore into a moſt | of 
ceeding againſt ſuch of the Epiſcopal! * ny 


had eſcaped the rage of the former year! "Ac. 


— 
(pa of Scotland, as the Lord Melvill and 
the Preſbyterians deſired.” In lieu of the King's 
ſupremacy; his Majeſty” had: chimney-money 
given him ; and a Teſt was impoſed on all in 
office, or capable of electing of being elected to 
ſerve in Parliament, declaring the King and 
Queen to be their rightful and lawful Sove- 


Whilſt theſe -thinga«paſſed-in- Sconland dhe n. us 
different parties in E were buſy in influ - / G 
encing the elections of Parliament men. There 2. 

WAS forme 
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he had more enemies, that 
« were more afraid of its ſitting than of any of your ſer- 
<« yants ; yet he thought he could get it eaſier done, 
« and with leſs hazard to himſelf, by the high hand 
4 of the club-party, which would have the ſame ef- 
<« fe to ſecure himſelf, and enrage the Prince of 
& Orange at his enemies. "Theſe conſiderations made 
<< him take more pains under - hand than any, to engage 
<< your friends with the club- party, and to get them 
„ to come to the Parliament. To ſome, who 
c believed him, he ſaid he deſigned nothing but your 
c ſervice; but to others, that it was for the good 
&« of the nation, by obtaining acts, that would be ſo 
&© beneficial to it. Being thus made believe, that 
your Majeſty liked the propoſition and hopes of do- 
“ ing what he deſigned, made us reſolve, notwith- 
6 ſtanding all our ſcruples, not only to join with the 
club party, but to uſe all our endeavours to perſuade 
« our friends and all thoſe we had any influence upon, 
& to do the like; which ſucceeded as we could wiſh ; 
© for moſt part of all, who had continued firm to 
your intereſt, reſolved to follow our example, wich- 
c out deſiring to know the bottom of that ſecret corre- 
s ſpondence we had with the club-party. Some there 
«« were, that made difficulty, the Earl of He, the Earl 
4 f,, Lord O—4, Lord -t, and the maſter 
« of B; but their reaſons were rather or more 
cout of apprehenſions of betraying and yielding to 
the Prince of Orange, than any other ſcruples ; 
though I doubt not ſome of them had their reaſons, 
„ and ſo might they very juſtly, conſidering how 
nice a point it was. Others appeared reſolved, 
and ingaged fairly, but when the time of the fitting 
«« down of the Parliament drew nigh, they abſented 
„ themſelves ;z which gave great encouragement to 
«© Lord Melvill and all his party to meet in Farliament, 
«© who were in ſuch apprehenſions of ſucceſs before, 
& that ſeveral times he was reſolved to diſſolve it, and 
to take a venture of another. But when they ſaw, 
<< that ſeveral of your friends drew back, and had ſe- 
<< cured to themſelves ſeveral votes, by dividing the of- 
c fice of every regiſter into fix, and giving each a vote, 
and one for a Treaſurer Deputy, and by giving money 
to ſome, and promiſes of employments to others, 
« they ſo ſtrengthened their party, that they again 


a. en. * Bunce 

took heart, and reſolved to begin their Parli 

« which fate down the 15th of April 1690. But not- 
« withſtanding all the ſini courſes, that were taken 
to procure votes, never were men in ſuch 

« henſions and fears, as were Lord Melvill and all 
„ his friends; for they not only ſaw the danger of 
“their whole party, if they ſucceeded not, but im- 
«© mediate ruin to themſelves from the Prince of 0- 
range, to whom they had ſo fairly undertaken. 
«© After that he had read over the ſpeech, that he 
bad got made for him, and that his Prefident the 
«© Ear] of Crawford had made another, all taken 
from the old 3 ets, which he applied to the oc- 
caſion, as zra and Nebemiab's building a- 
«© gain the temple of r they brought in a 
vote about the election of a. Burgh, only to know 
<< their ſtrength, which they found above their ex- 
pectation. They carried it but by ſix or ſeven, 
«© which makes a demonſtration, that if thoſe of your 
friends, which engaged to us, had not failed, we 
had outvoted them in that, and ſo conſequently had 
** gained all our defign ; for it was firmly reſolved a- 
s mong them, that if they had loſt that vote, though 
of no conſequence, 4. would have adjourned 
the Parliament next day: but gaining it, they took 
heart. And that which befell your friends in the 
Convention, happened juſt again; for ſeveral, who 
** pretended to be our friends, when they thought us 
*© ſtrongeſt, left us immediately, and joined with the 
other party. Sir James 2 alſo failed, 
and ſeveral alſo he had engaged; he believing his 
«« intereſt far greater with them, than truly it was. 
So from that minute we loſt hopes of doing any 
good]; but ſeeing we had once made ſuch a ſtep, we 
* reſolved to ſtay in the Houſe, though it 

* be for nothing, but to hinder them from going on ſo 
« faſt in their deſign of forfeiting all thoſe, had 
appeared for your Majeſty, and the giving money 
as ſoon as they intended, to ſupport their forces 
government. But never men made a more mile- 
< rable figure in any meeting, than your friends did 
© in this. After they ſaw themſelves abandoned and 
<© outvoted in every thing, they had nothing to do but 
<« fit and hear Duke Hamilton baul and bluſter, accord- 
« ing to his uſual cuſtom, and then acquieſced to — 

cc 
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9 was fer erg l Gere e Thi 
a DS 95 care to publili A i of thoſe 
who bad voted for the Corporatian-Bill, in or- 
det th exaſperate” ths perſons that were to Have 
been diſgraced by it 3 and by thar-and other 
means they became by far the greater number in 
the new Parliament. One thing: was a part of 
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doing it without "hitatd,” "would certaihly u 
thetn for King Janes.” This matter was managed 
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Landon, ſhould be 


the Lieu of London Ihquid be Cl 
s coming to the crown, he 


live in the city with credit, 'unleſs ſome of tl 
were. again brought into that commiſſion, The 
King recomme it to the Biſhop, of Londen, 


to prepare à liſt of thoſe, Who were known to 
de Eds 
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change is the King's government. It Was alf a 


been for men, une would Probably habe 
10 Find | 11 Arn a BO 
vd Ban; | bang zd 
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frimitter of büßte Way ApPolntted to entf 
the lik; but” it Was d "nathed,” char they b. 
proved Af it. Ths Was done to che rent grief 
of the Whigs, Ihc ſaid, tat the King was 
now, putting himſelf in is enemies Harids,” ard 


Hingham ; biit oppþſcd by'the Eartof Sbg. 
Þuty, who was mich” troublec at the Al condudt 
of "the Whigs, but much "more at "this 


* 


father mortification to the Whigs, When t 
Commons in the tiext Parliatriehr made am ad- 
dreſs to the King, thanking bim for the alterati- 
ons he had made, in the Liecurets of London. 
' The dleRions of Parliament Went — 
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« that was propoſed; and Sir Famis Montgomery and 
« Sir Fobn | Dalrymple feolded like Kail- wives, that 
a „ villain, and liar were their uſual terms. 
„ Theſe two were the chief managers of both ſides; 


<< Sir ogg loc ner the King's prero- 
46 — ir James the liberty of the ſabject and 
4 claim of right. And though he was never bred for 
„ ſuch undertakings, yet abundance. of confi- 
& Jence and eloquence he managed the affair, and he 
„ undoubtediy put them to — * — for the 
<< things he urged were agreeable to 
& —— — —U— Notwith- 
<« ſanding all di ſappointments we were ſtill to make 


<< them break among themſelves, by p what 
r — 


4 alſo, we were diſappointed. 
* nn what he and his party had ſo great a deſire 
<« to do, but durſt not adventure before, having got 
<< the pretext of the imminent danger of the Prince of 
«©. Orange by the ſecret plots and contrivances of your 
« Mijeſty's friends, yielded to all that was demanded 
« in his inſtructions ; he was allowed to paſs what acts 
<« of Parliament he ſhould think fit, and eſtabliſh what 
form of government liked beſt. © 
* Several days paſt without daring to mention P 
© bytefy, though moſt” there deſired it ; knowing, 
that it was contrary to the Prince of Oranges incli- 
nations, Who feared the conſequence it might have 
in England. Beſides, he liked beſt to have it unde- 
.** termined, till his affairs were better eſtabliſhed, that 
«© he might keep both parties in hopes. But Sir James 
<< in a fair ſet ſpeech ſpoke out what they all wiſhed 
<< generally, but feargd to name; und that he knew 
there were inſtructions for ſetling religion; and he 
** faid he thought it was a ſhame ſor that meeting, 
chat it was not done. But the reaſon was well 
* known, for ſome among them, to flatter the court, 
<< againſt their own principles, had delayed it. He 
knew like wiſe fome were for one kind of government, 
** ſome for another; ſome were for a certain kind of 
*© Preſbytery, called Eraſtianiſm, like that of Holland. 
Bat he told them, there could not, nor ought there 
any to be eſtabliſhed in Scerland, but the Preſbyteri- 
an as it was in 1648, which was the government 
in the world not only according to the word of God, 
** but beſt to diſturb the extravagant power of King's 
and arbitrary government, under which they had 
„ Froaned many years. This ſpeech to us, that knew 
his ſecrets, ſeemed a little extraordinary; but he 
„ Sxcuſed himſelf by being obliged to do ſo; other- 
* wiſe he ſhould loſe all credit with his party; and 


8 that it fignified nothing, ſince he knew, that Lord 
Mitvill never durſt paſs it, though it came to be 


10 


approved. This ſpeech was approved by the Houſ 
Numb. IX. Vol. III.. 9 


„% and then. ſent-for the 
% my Lord Re, and told them the return of all was 


„ had been apened, and in a 


an © 0rd 1:0 OL! 33 ic 
and u Committee appointed tb reteivt all the forms 
of government chat ſhould be brought before 
<« them, and to report their opinion of them; and 
„till this was ready, they adjourned ſome days, dur- 


2 * 
r 


ing which Sir Fame received from Ireland à return 


„ of his meſſage with Mr. 7——. The firſt night 
+5: tie opened nlene a, great black box with papers, 
„ where all the and. inſtructions were ; 
arl of 4, Arran, and 


come, but 


ofe. of your friends, 


«© made up another box of ſuch as they thought fit to 
„ ſhew, and ſealed it, to make us believe it never 


| great haſte Sir Jemes 
*<; deſired us to meet in the Marquiſ of .{——/e. lodg- 


ing; and after a formal diſcourſe of his endeavours 


to ſerve your Majeſty ever ſince he went up with 


an offer of the croyn to the Prince of Orange, and 


of the meſſage he had ſent to your Majeſty, ſaid, he 
„ was now defired to meet with us to tell us, he had 


got a return 3 and that there was a great bundle of 


papers come over ;- but contj we were all 
of one intereſt, he would not open it nor look on 
any thing till we did it all tegether, and entreated 


e might meet that afternoon; and to ſbew the in- 


tire truſt he had in us, he would keep nothing {that 


be knew from us, but would ſhew what be received 
+ from the King. The Earl of Arras excuſed him- 
s ſelf from meeting, pretending he was obliged. to 
„go out of town z but the true reaſon was, he 
thought they had cheated him in not ſending for 
his commiſſion to be General, as was agreed among 
them at Londm, The Duke of Queensberry allo 


„ excuſed himſelf, ſo that none came but the Mar- 


quiſs of Athol, I., Roſs, B——=ne, and my- 
s ſelf; Sir Jama brought in a black box, which was 


a burthen for him to carry, which L looked upon and 
«© conſidered the ſeals, becauſe I always expected a trick 
from him. He told us, he had brought all except 
«<a; letter from your Majeſty to himſelf, without 
„ knowing, as he ſhall anſwer to Almighty God, what 
„as in the box, which none of us believed; for 
he did quite change the packthread, and clapped on 
his own. ſeal, after he had opened the box, and 
* ſhewn what he thought fit to bring. We were all 
in a great confuſion, to find, that we had joined 
* ourſelves to ſuch a crew that had ſo much knav 
to impoſe things on your Majeſty, and ſo I 
„ weakneſs to think they could bring about all your 
Jy enemies 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


for King James, n 
to manage matterß for him. The King made a 
change in the miniſtry,” to give them ſome ſatiſ- 
faction; the Earls of Monmouth and Warrington 


2 25 
liament 


meets. 


April 20. 


were both diſmiſſed. Other leſſer changes were 


were now pretty equally mixed 


The Parliament being met on the zoth of 


Marrb, the Commons, by. the King's order, 
proceeded to the choice of a Speaker ; and. Sir 
obn. Trevor was . pitched upon for that office. 


Pf. H. © He wasa bold and dextrous man, and knew the 


II. 373. 


which the 


moſt- effectual ways of recommending himſelf 
to every government. He had been Speaker to 
King James's Parliament, and in great favour 
with that Prince, by whom he was made maſter 
of the Roll; and if Jefferies had ſtuck at any 
i was looked upon as the likelieſt man 
to have had the Great-Seal. | He now got himſelf 
to be choſen Speaker ; and was made firſt com- 
miſſioner of the Great-Seal. Being a Tory in 
inciple, he undertook to m that party, 


: 


provided he was furniſhed with fuch ſums of 


money, as might purchaſe ſome votes; and by 
him the practice of buying off men, in 
King had hitherto kept to ſtrifter 


rules. But the King, though he. hated the 


practice, ſaw it was not poſſible to avoid it, 


1 the leaſt 


= _ "Y _—w— 


ade in inferior places, ſo that Whig and Tory | 


ſuch was the corruption of the age, unleſs he 
would 1 the whole. | fa 


_ The Speaker being choſen, and preſented the 


next day to the King, his Majeſty made the fol- 


. " | 


lowing ſpeech to both houſes : 
My Lords and Gentlemen , 65M, 
* 1 a M reſolved to leave nothing unattetmpted 
« on my part, which may contribute to the 
peace and proſperity of this nation. And 
finding my yn wk Ireland will be abſo- 
e lutely neceſfary e more ſpeedy reduci 
« of that kingdom, I continue my en cd 
going thither as ſoon as may be; and T have 


now called you together, for your aſſiſtance to 


enable me to proſecute the war with f 
<< and vigour, in which I aſſure myſelf of your 
* chearful concurrence, being a work ſo neceſſa- 
< ry for your own ſafeties. | 
* In order to this J defire you will forth- 
with make a ſettlement of the revenue; and! 
cannot doubt but you will herein have as 
« much regard for the honour and dignity of 
the Monarchy in my hands, as has been lately 
© ſhewed to others. And I have ſo greata con- 
„ fidence in you, that if no quicker or mare 
convenient way can be found for the raiſing 
| p g A | 16 ot 
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«© enemies to declare for without any force. 
«© They were in no leſs confuſion than we; finding we 
„ ſaw their folly in undertaking things they had not 
ow of power to perform. They had 
<< -promiſed to get all the Parliament to declare for 
« your Majeſty, and immediately meet in your name, 
c and the Earl of 4 -/{: Commiſſioner, who was 
«© made a Marquiſs, and Sir James made Earl of A i, 
<< Lord Roſs likewiſe an Earl, and all employments of 


„ Church and State, and army intirely put into 


<< their hands, and ' thoſe of their 2 who were 
«© generally the greateſt enemies to Monarchy. 

= There 2 great bundles of letters not 
6c directed, but left to their direction to be given to 
hs — * your friends they thought fit to truſt; which 
«1 we thought a little hard to be put into their 
<< hands, who had been for fighting your Majefty, and 
<6 alſo endeavouring to ruin us on your account. Be- 
« fides what we ſaw, there were many other commiſ- 
4 ftons, patents, and remiſſions, that were made 
<« publick by themſelves, after they made their diſco- 
« very to the Lord Melvill. But though they were fond 


* to get theſe commiſſions, when they came, they 


© were confounded what to do with them. To keep 
„ them, they ſaw there would be no uſe for them, 
„ and they put them into a continual hazard: So it 
«© was reſolved, that they ſhould all be burnt, but 
© their patent. Next, how to diſpoſe of their meſ- 
<« ſenger put them in a great diſorder, which made 
© the Earl of Lw——w him to his houſe ſome 
„ miles from Edinburgh, where, after he had ſtaid 
<« ſome nights, he got from him all that Sir James had 
< concealed. Notwithſtanding Sir James wrote to 
Mr. 7 not to truſt any of us with his meſſage, 
<< but as far as he had already ſhewn ; yet all was out 
< before the letter came to his hands. Beſides Mr. 
40 8 been but a few years in Edinburgh, yet 
1 he plainly ſaw all Sir James's projects were miſera- 
de bly founded; which made him beg to be employed 
«© back again to your Majeſty, t few of us de- 
<< fired any more to do with Sir James or bis meſſen- 
« ger; for afterwards we had little meddling with 
« them, though they extremely deſired it, and that we 
<< ſhould ſend back Mr. $ s with a blank ſheet of 
<< paper, ſubſigning to be filled up when he came to 
« your Majeſty with our advice; which the Duke of 
60 — L w,B—w, and myſelf abſolute- 


Prince of Orange was j 


„ refuſed 3 which almoſt broke us intirely with 


<< them; and the more becauſe ſome of our number 


«© complied with their defires. For the Earl of Arran 
« not only did it himſelf, but alſo got the Lord A. 
<«< todo it alſo, though he had not been engaged with 
<< us in any of your concerns, but, on the. contrary, 
<< we looked upon him as one of the principal de- 
4 ſtroyers of your affairs, both in the Highland, and 
c at the beginning of the revolutio. 

« In the Highlands your affairs had no better ſuc- 
<< ceſs than in Parliament; for General Buchan having 
«© come too near the enemy, Sir Thomas Levingfim, 
<« with a party of dragoons, ſurprized him at Cromdel|, 
„ killed about an hundred, made ſeveral priſoners, 
«« and diſperſed his whole When this news 
4 came to Edinburgh of a defeat, your friends re- 
<« pented their not embracing the offer of a ceflation 
of arms made them by the Prince of Orange, which 
% fTarbat had the management of; but not being de- 
<< ſirous to appear above board himſelf in ſuch a tran(- 
action, he propoſed it to the Earl of B. — with 
<< the offer of five thouſand pounds ſterling if he could 
e accompliſhit z for the Prince of Orange was en- 
c tremely defirous to have all ſettled before he went 
« to Ireland. But the Earl of B——e would not 
«© meddle in ſuch an affair without the conſent of your 
friends at Edinburgb, who at that time would not 


hear of it. So the Earl of B-——e very generoully 


gave it over, though, beſides. the five thouſand 
% pounds ſterling he had other conſiderable rewards 
offered him. 100 _ this defeat we were pou ru 
ing a treaty might be brought on again, , 
«ing, at leaſt it would _ time, — the Hygh- 
„ Janders put themſelves in a poſture of defence. The 
then going to Irelans, 
«© which made the Earl of B——e endeavour to meet 
him, to get the ceſſation ended; but he was gone 
before he got to him; by which the Highlander 
« were left to the mercy of r Sf - enemies, who mi 
have ruined them, if they had purſued the vi 
„ ry at Cromdell, | 

*« Your friends at Edinburgh were in no better con- 
dition, being forced to ſit in a meeting in che m 
<< of their enemies, and hear them eſtabliſh Preſbyte- 
« ry, and reſcind all acts, that had been any WI 
% made for your intereſt, reſtoring all f 
and fines, (though tranſacted for) that was gt 


Vol 


ihn 


1690. 
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« of ready , (without which the ſervice | 
«© cannot. be performed) I ſhall be very well 
content for the preſent to have it made fuch a 


fund of credit, as may be uſeful to yourſelves, 


« as well as me, in this con juncture z not hav- 
ing the but that you will pro- 
« I for the taking off all ſuch anticipations, 
« as it ſhall to fall under. It is ſuffici- 
« ently known, how carneſtly I have endeavou- 


d red to extinguiſh, or, at leaſt, compoſe all 


. differences amongſt my ſubjeQts ; and to that 
„ end, how often I have recommended an ad f 


«© Tudemnity to the laſt Parliament. But ſince 


« that part of it, which related to the prevent- 


ing of private ſuits, is already enafted ; and 


t which are 
„ mon. 


'« becauſe debates of that nature muſt take up 


„ more of your. time, than can now be ſpared 
00 ot ths diſpatch of thoſe other things, 
ſolutely nece for our com- 
; I intend to ſend you an AA of 


Grace, with exceptions of ſome few perſons 


" xc 


— 


«c 
m 
= my 


<« only, but ſuch as may be ſufficient to ſhew my 
* diſlike of their crimes, and at the ſame 
« time my ef to all 
other ſubjects, who will thereby ſee, that 
can recommend themſelves to me by no 
* other s, than what the laws preſcribe, 
ac which ſhall always be the only rule of my go- 
* vernment. . 
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find the 
h ey hope - 

ents 

$ Which, Thope, you will be 

| | For be fred, that 

hive no better inſtru- 


neceſſary matters. K r * +: : 
'« muſt recommend alſo to your 'confide- 
ration an union with Scotland. I do not mean, 
it ſhould be now entered upon; but they 
having propoſed this to me ſometime ſince, 
and the Parliament there having nominated 
commiſſioners for that purpoſe, 1 ſhould be 
glad, that commiſſioners might alſo be nomi- 
nated here to treat with them, and if 
„ is to fm LORD 


— 2 


2 ed by your brother or your Majeſty, for thoſe, that 


« faulting. 
. though 


c ſerved you againſt them ; and above all, their fore- 


ty of effi their own d 
<< only thing they had ſtill and all along aimed at, and 
<< not your ſervice, as they ed. 
« Some days before the Prince of Orange went to 
«© Chefter, I had notice given me by Mr. that 


the Lord Roſs defi to go 
e., all he knew; which made us 
<< ſend the Earl of L——av to him, to try, if he had 
« ſuch inclinations. But he proteſted to the contrary 
with great oaths. Some were inclined to believe 
«© him, and others were for taking a ſure way to 
4 hinder his diſcovery, fince their own lives and 

<< depended on your affairs. But it was of fo dange- 
* rous a conſequence, and fo unjuſt, unleſs we had 


to meet him, and 


great proof or ſuſpicion, that moſt of us abhorred 


725 2 after, though 
« A : he gave over his j 

« to Chefter, believing by what - 4 Earl of 

«*« faid to him, that we ſuſpected him, and ſo might 
< have way-laid him: Yet notwithſtanding all his 
«© renewed oaths he ſent for one Mr. D fy A 
<« fanatic Miniſter, and revealed all to him, and alſo 
told him, that he was under great troubles of 
** conſcience, and deſired his prayers to enable him 
to open his heart to him. After long prayers, and 
many fighs and tears, be told him al he knew. 
G God was thanked, as being the effect, Mr. D—p's 
** prayers being heard. The next morning he ſent 
the Minifter to Lord Melvill, to tell him, that he 
bad buſineſs of great importance to tell the Queen, 
** for which he deſired a paſs, and immediately had it; 
« and before he went, he told Melvill in eneral, 
that there were dangerous matters againſt he King 
** and Government, in which he had too great a 
- ſhare, and for which be ſought God's pardon, but 
a 88 e ee 71 it from the 

o w | 
« w cover all he knew, 


<« The firſt meeting he had with the Princeſs of 


e thing ſhould ever force him to give evidence 


— 


% Orange, he told her the whole affair, and laid the 
blame on Sir Tamer Montgomery.” When ſtie had 
4% heard all the „ ſhe ſent for the Earls of B—5 
c and Nattingham, that he might tell it all over again 
beſore them. But when they came in, he denied 
all he had ſaid to the Princeſs ;- he never thought 
% the would make any other uſe of it, than to pre- 
« vent the danger ſhe and the King were in; but * 
n 
„ thoſe he had been in friendſhip with. For this he 
« was. immediately ſent to the Tower, where he lay 
c for eight or ten months; nor could any thing ever 
« induce him to fay more, though he 
© threatnings and all arguments to. inforce him. 
« It was no ſooner known, that Lord "Roſs was 

ne, but his errand was made publick. Mr. 
o p (according to the cuſtom of his profeſſion) 
© made no ſecret of his confeffion ; which ſo much 
« alarmed Sir James Montgomery, that he reſolved not 
© to be long hind him ; for he ſaw himſelf ruined 
*© by his violent party. He had been profeſſing to all 
* of them all along principles ſo far to the contrary ; 
„ but to make 4 confeſon to his mortal enemy Lord 
*© Mehvill, to ſeek mercy from the Prince and Princeſs 
*© of Orange, who, he knew, abhorred him, were a 
hard ſtep; yet with a good ſhare of confidence and 
*© aſſurance of making a fine ſtory of it to their ad- 
vantage, he doubted not to ſucceed with Lord Mel- 
vill. He inſinuated fo far as to be truſted to go to 
© London, to tell his buſineſs himſelf ; and to gain the 
« greater credit with Meluill, he put into his hands 
* what letters he had received from the Queen, which 
% was a joyful ſight to him, he ventured to touch 
all the acts, (which was believed he could never do) 
** which were diſpleaſing to the Prince of Orange, 
though he was forced to pleaſe the club-party to put 
them in his inſtructions, and ſeveral for which he 
© had no warrant, making the imminent dangers they 
were in an excuſe of all. In theſe letters were ſc- 
veral promiſes of aſſiſtance from France, of men, 
«© money, and arms, He likewiſe gave up the in- 
6 ſtructions ſent to the Earl of e, when he 
„ ſhould be commiſſioner to the Parliament. There 
«© was never a word mentioned of their patents, and 
«© remiffions, which were ſent to Duke Hamilton and 
© others of their friends. 
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88 e the hazard much grea 


your Majeſty; yet he would neither promiſe to be 
©& an evidence, nor give his advice how things might 
© be prevented, (in which, to magnify himſelf, be 
ter than it was) unleſs 


becauſe it is mentioned with applauſe by moſt of the 
hiſtorians; «© Mr. Speaker, we have provided for the 
army; we have provided for the navy; and no 

« laſt a new teckonin is brought” Us, We: chibd 72 
<« Wiſe provide for the liſts. | it 


T1. 


| 40 ſecure of a full pardon of all the ctimes S. _ 1 JWy, M. S 
85 7 = 1 and cn have a good efiploy- is a ſad reflection, "that ſome mould Wwallow in 
Pub | < ment; pretending the lownels of his eſtate, Which 8 wealth and places, whilſt others pay N Anda 
TH © was drained by ſeverity of the laſt government. the fourth part of their revenues for the f pport of 
| © The Princeſs of Orange would have willingly grant- the fame government. "We ate not upoh equal 
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e abſented, and a few months after did all he could 
again to juſtify himſelf to your friends; Which took 
© not with a few. The Earl of 4——e quickly fol- 
© lowed Sir James, yet went not to London, but lived 
<« privately at the Bath; which when it was known, 
© there was a warrant ſent down io bring him up; 
© but one Mr. * who had been Mayor of the 
** town, helped him to eſcape. When he was come 
5% to Landen, Mr. Ferguſon maintained him privately 
5 for ſeveral weeks. At laſt he, wearied of lurking, 
« ſent for Mr. L-— t, whom Lord Melvill kept then 
« at Londen to do buſineſs in his abſence, and told 
t him of the Mayor of, Bath, and of Mr. Ferguſon, 
<« that had entertained him; and ſigned a confeſſion 
c, the moſt ſcandalous, that any thing of the name of 
«© a Gentleman ever did; for he not only told what 
„ had paſſed among us in publick, but the private 
4 converſation he had with ſeveral of your friends, and 
<« likewiſe of Payne, all that had paſſed between them 
« at their firſt meeting; for which Mr. Payne was 
put to the torture, and endured it with great cou- 
<< rage and conſtancy. And that which made his part 
«© more baſe, was, after Mr. Payne had eſcaped out 
« of priſon, and fled to Scotland, thinking he ſhould 


ve terms for his Majeſty's Tervice ; the courtiers and 
<< great officers charge, as it were, in armour 3. 
ce feel not the taxes by reaſon of their places, Whi 
the country Gentlemen are ſhot through and through 
e by them. The King is pleaſed to lay his wants be- 


fore us, and, I am confident, expects bur advice 


« upon il. We ought therefore. to tell him what 


«© penſions ate too great; What places may de extin- 


10 7 during the time of the war and pub fit ca- 
&« ſamity. His Majeſty fees nothing but "coaches and 
© ſix and great tables, and therefore cannot img 
e the want and miſery of the reſt of his ſubje&s:” He 
© is a brave and generous Prince, but he is 4 Young 
«© King, encompaſſed and hemmed in by 4 contpagy 
of crafty old courtiers. To ſay no more, Yor 
have places of three thouſand pounds, ſonie of fr 
„ thouſand pounds, and others of eight thouſand fix 
hundred pounds per annum, and I am told, the 
« Commiſſioners of the Treaſury have ofie — 

% ſix hundred pounds per annum a piece. inly 
public penſions, whatever they have been fotmierly, 
are much too great for the preſent war and calathity, 
that reigns every where elſe. And it is 4 Tcand: 
<< that a government ſo ſick at heart as ours Is, Ih 
look fo well in the face. We muſt ſave the King's 
© money wherever we can; for I am afraid the War is 
too great for our purſes, if things be not managed 
<« with all imaginable thrift. When the people of 
„% England fee all things ſaved, that can be faved.; 
that there are no exorbitant penſions nor unneceflary 
** ſalaries, and all this applied to the uſe, to Which they 
Dare given; we ſhall give, and they ſhall pay 
*© whatever his Majeſty can want, to ſecure the Pro- 


«© be ſecure with the Earl of 4——!/:z, he came to a -ure che EI 

e country-houſe, and was taken there by A ies © teſtant religion, and to keep out the King of F/#nce, 
«<< own, ſervants, and brought to Edinburgh, where, „and King Fan, too; whom, by the Way, T haye 
<< upon the Earl of 4 es confeſſion” againſt him not heard named this Seſſion, whether out of fear, 
« in England, he ſuffered the utmoſt barbarity, © diſcretion, or reſpect, 1 canndt tell. T conclbde, 


The treachery of theſe three made all our friends 
at Edinburgh ſo concerned, though they were not 


* Mr. Speaker, let us ſave che King what We kan; 
and then let us proceed t6 give What we ate Ae“ 


{1) In 


ok 
2 


„ 
and the cuſtoms to be continued only for four 

ears, from the aꝗgth of December next en- 
Fang (x). The ſettling the revenue thus for a 
term of years, made it, as they ſaid, A ſurer 
fund for borrowing money upon than if given 
for life: the one was ſubject to accidents, the 
other was more certain. ſides, it Was taken 
up as a maxim, that a revenue for a ſhort term 
vas the beſt ſecurity that the nation could have 
for frequent Parliaments. Howeyer the King 
did not like this, and N it ſtrange that a 
jealouſy ſhould be entertained of him, who came 
to ſave religion and liberty, and King James ſo 
much truſted, ho intended to deſtroy both. 
But being told that it was not of him but of his 
ſucceſſors that the A was entertained, and 
if he would accept the gift for a term of years, 
and ſettle the precedent, he would be reckoned 
the deliverer of future ages as well as of the 
preſent, he was perſwaded to take the grant as it 
was made him. In all probability King James 
would never have run into thoſe. councils that 
ruined him, had he not obtained the revenue for 
life. The Commons granted likewiſe the poll - 
bill, with ſome other W which they 
thought would anſwer all the occaſions of the 
year. But as what they gave did not quite come 
up to what was demanded ; ſo when the ſupply 


Was raiſed, it came far ſhort of what it was 


timated at z ſo there were great deficiencies to be 


— = 
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taken care of in every fellbn of Parllutm ent, 1690. 


which run up every year, aud made a giear 
noiſe, as if the nation was, thr hk, mifinanage- 
ment, running into à great arrear. 


o 


Ihe firlt great debate aroſe in the Houle of . 


c nixim 


ledging the King and Qu 


and lawful Sovereigns, and declaring al 


Lords, upon a bill that was brought in, acktiow-2: as of 
ucen to be their rightful “ Cen- 
the ven. 
Burnet. 


acts of the Convention-Parliament to be good pr. H. C. 


and valid. 
tradiction, though ſome excepted, to the words 
rightful, and lawful, as not at all neceſſary, f t 
the other article, declaring the acts of the aft 
Parliament to be good and valid, bore a long 
and warm debate. The Tories offered to. enact, 
that theſe ſhould be all good laws for the time 
to come, but oppo the doing it in the decla- 
ratory way. ey faid, that it was. one of the 
fundamentals of our conſtitution, that no aſſem- 
bly could be called a Parliament, unleſs it was 
called and choſen upon the King's writ. On the 
other hand it was ſaid, that whatſoever tended to 
the calling the authority of that Parliament in 
ueſtion, tended likewiſe to the weakening of 
1 preſent government, and brought the King's 
title into queſtion. That a real neceſſity, u 
ſuch extraordinary octaſions, ; muſt Certde 
forms of law ; otherwiſe the preſent government 
was under the ſame nullity. That fotms were 
only rules for peaceable times; but in ſuch. a 


of — 4 


— £ * 
- 


(1). In order to have a diſtin notion of the revenue, 
it muſt be obſerved, that the duties upon the exporta- 
tion end importation of merchandizes croffing the ſeas, 
(for protection of trade &c,) were the moſt antient tri- 
bute paid to our Kings, and diſtinguiſhed by two differ- 
ent names, Cuſtoms and Priſes, or Priſage. | 

PRISAGE wad a duty payable for foreign commodities 
imported, not at any certain ſum of money, but by tak- 
ing ſuch a part in ſpecie, as the Kings thought ſufficient 
for their own uſe, paying ſuch a price as they thought 
reaſonable, which was called the King's price. For 
wines it was the practice to take one tun in ten, or. 
two in twenty; paying twenty ſhillings a tun, and 
the price of the priſage of other goods, was doubtleſs 
in proportion. This duty was remitted by the mercatori- 
al charter, granted by King Edward I, to all merchant 
ſtrangers, who in lieu of it gave, him a duty of tbree 
pence in the pound (commonly called petiy-cuſtom,) 

n all native commodities exported over and above 
the great cuſtoms, and alſo upon all merchandizes im- 


ported, except wines; and upon all wines imported, 


two ſhillings for every tun; being the duty ſince called 
Butlerage. | 

CUSTOMS were the duty payable for native commo- 
dities exported, particularly wal, wool-fells and 
Leather, after certain rates; and from their antiquity 
were called great and ancient cuſtoms. But now, 
the word cu/toms is uſed to ſignify the ſeveral duties 
which are payable on the importation, as well as ex- 
portation of all goods, and merchandizes whatſoever, 
and are always compoſed of two parts, tonnage and 


poundage, 


TONNAGE was payable upon all wines imported af- 
ter the particular rates, and according to the methods 
preſcribed by the laws which granted this duty, being 
at firſt, no more than two ſhillings a ton, though 'in 
ſucceeding reigns it was very much increaſed. 
 POUNDAGE, was payable on all other merchandiſes 
imported and exported, according to the rates and values 
preſcribed by the ſeveral laws, by which this duty was 
granted, being at firſt no more than fix pence in the 
pound of the particular rates and values, though after- 
wards advanced to twelve pence 'in the pound. To 
this ſubſidy of tonnage and poundage, there was likewiſe, 
in the latter reigns, annexed, 
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— 


A ſublidy of FOOLLEN CLOTHS or OLD 
DRAPE RY which was payable upon Ce 


doths exported; according to certain rates and propor- 


tions, . ; 
Theſe ſubſidies after having undergone. various re- 
— — were after the reſtoration ſettled on the 
ndations now ſtand, and granted to King 
Charles II, for The firſt act paſſed for that pur- 
poſe, war entitled . a ſubſidy granted to the King of 
„ , tonnage and poundage, and other ſums of money, 
„ payable upou merchandiſe exported and imported, 
00 7 to — enforcing a b of rates of merchan- 
6 diſe, and according to which, the ſaid duti 
be levied and collected. ; AATDVEL 
This ſubſidy it called the eli ſubſidy, or ub 
conſiſting of two diſtinct — en ee 
I. TONNAGE, | payable in ready money 
all wines, except priſage-wines after the following ng 


rates, 
Gr ofs ſubſidy, 
er . 
Rheniſh or Hungary wines im- Thy Britiſh 6 5 5 0 
ported into any port, i by Alles 7 10 o 
Levant wines imported ta Len- by Britiſh 4 10 o 
don, Southampton, or Briſtol, N by Aliens 6 o © 
To other ports, | - Brityh 1 
by Aliens = 4 10 © 
All other wines of Spain, ) by Britiſh—— 4 10 o© 
Portugal, Maderas, Ke. 
imported to London, ) by Alien. 6 .o 6 
#1 by Britiſb 1 
— to other ports, by Aliens - 8 8 
Additional duty upon every tun wine of 
France, Germany, Portugal, Madera, © 
payable in nine months after importa- \ Ara 
tion, — 
Of all other wines, — 347 gh 
To theſe were added the next by Britt 
year perry, rape of gr apes, „ 
cyder, cyder-eager and vin- wy Alm 0 © 


egar imported, 


II. POUNDAGE, payable in ready money upon 
all goods, and merchandiſes imported, (except wines) 
according to the rate of twelve pence a pound, or five 
per cent. for the Engliſh, and two ſhillings a pound, or 

L1 


ten 


The firſt part palled with little con- UE. 


377. 
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The bill being paſſed and ſent down to the 16 
Commons, it was expected that it would hive % 
occaſioned long and great debates. But to the teh 
wonder of all men it paffed that Houſe in two , 
days, without any de or oppoſition. The a 
truth was, the Tories had reſolved to commit *w 
the hill; and in order to that, ſome trifling ex- 1. 
ceptions were made to ſome words, that might p.; Ke 
want correction; for bills are not committed, un- 11 ;; 


1690. juncture, when all that had a right to come, 
either in perſon, or by their repreſentatives, were 
ſummoned and freely elected; and when, by the 
King's conſent, the Convention was turned into 
a Parliament, the eſſentials, both with relation 
| to the King and People, were ſtill maintained in 
The ad of the conſtitution of that Parliament. After a 
the Cen- long debate the act paſſed in the Houſe of Lords 
veatien with this temper, declaring and enacting that the 
— acts of the Convention-Parliament were and are 
frmed, good and valid. Many Lords, at the head of 

whom was the Earl of Nottingham, entered the 


following proteſts againſt it : 


Pr. H. I. *© 1ſt, Becauſe we conceive, that ſaying, II. 
I. 402. 44 js enatted by the authority of the preſent Parlia- 
| « ment, that all and fingular the atts made in the 
&« loft Parliament were laws] is neither good Eng- 
« liſh nor good ſenſe. 
<« 2dly, If it were good ſenſe to enact for the 
<« time paſt, it muſt be underſtood, on this ſub- 
<« ject, to be the declaring of laws to be good, 
& which were paſſed in a Parliament not called 
„ by writ in due form of law); which is de- 
«« ſtruftive of the legal conſtitution of this mo- 
* narchy, and may be of evil and pernicious con- 
* ſequence to our preſent Government under 
& this King and Queen (1) “. | 


But theſe reaſons of difſent were ordered to be 
expunged out of the journal of the Houſe of 


Lords, againſt which another proteſt was entered 
as — br unprecedented thing. 


leſs ſome amendments are offered; and it was re- 
ſolved to oppoſe it, when it ſhould be commir- 
ted. But one of that party diſcovered this defi 
too early, for he queſtioned the legality of 
Convention, ſince it was not ſummoned by writ. 
Mr. Sommers, the Sollicitor-General, anſwered 
this with great ſpirit, declaring, if that was not 
a legal Parliament, they who were then met, and 
had taken the oaths, enacted by that Parliament, 
were guilty of ' High-treafon :- That the laws re- 
pealed * it were ſtill in force; and therefore 
they muſt preſently return to King James; and 
that all the money levied, collected, and paid by 
virtue of the acts of that Parliament, made every 
one, who was concerned in it, highly een 
This he ſpoke with much zeal, and ſuch an aſ- 
cendant of authority, that none were prepared to 
anſwer it; ſo the bill paſſed without any more 
oppoſition. This was a great ſervice, done in a 
very critical time, and contributed not a little 
to raiſe Mr. Sommers's character. 


The greateſt debate in this ſeſſion was con- 4 
cerning a bill, that was brought into the Houſe 7x 


of Commons, requiring all their Majeſties ſub- 


— * * —_ 


ten per cent. for Mims, And alſo for every piece of 
broad cloth exported by Engliſh 3 5. and 4 d. by Aliens 
6s. and 8 d. 

Upon the model of this old ſubſidy of fennage and 
peumdage, there have (as ſhall be remembred in the 
2 places) been granted by ſubſequent acts of Par- 

iament, for defraying the expences of war, &c. ſeveral 

additional ſubſidies, impoſitions and new duties; which 
being to be levied after the manner of the old ſubſidy, 
are uſually, though improperly, comprehended under 
the general title of cu/foms. As the new ſubſidy, one 
third ſubſidy, two thirds ſubſidy, &c. 

By this means the cuſtoms are now really become a 
perfect ſcience, there having been no leſs, than thirty 


additional branches, or particular duties, impoſed ſince 


the Reſtoration. 

The next branch of the revenue, ſettled on King 
Charles II, was the hereditary exciſe, which was given 
him in lieu of the Court of Wards and Liverics, and 
by an act entitled A grant of certain impoſitions up- 
<< on beer, ale, and other liquors for the increaſe of 
„his Majeſty's revenue during his life.” The rates 


were, L & 
above 6 gall. 1 
A barrel of beer or ale of or 1. 6 gall. o © - 
Hogſhead of cyder ſold by retail 3 
Metheglin or mead, per gallon 0 O OF 
A barrel of vinegar-beer, o o 6 
Aqua-vitz, or ſtrong water per gall, — o o 1 
A barrel of beer or ale imported —— o© 3 © 
A tun of cyder, or perry imported —— o 5 © 
Spirits made of wine, or cy- 1 
der imported per gall. 5 
Strong water imported per gall, ——— o o 4 
Coffee made and ſold per gall. 0.0 4 
Chocolate, ſherbet and tea, per gall. "5 Bt 


The collecting the exciſe in this manner upon cof- 
fee, tea and chocolate, being found very troubleſome, 
it was repealed by King William, and a duty laid upon 
thoſe commodities to be paid at the Cuſtom-houſe. See 
Pp. 113. 

— the ſame time, the Poſt- office was eſtabliſhed, 
which had been firſt ereted under Cromwell, and the 


wine-licences were alſo granted. Aſter which, ano- 
ther branch of the revenue was ſettled for life on King 
Charles II, namely the chimney-money, or two ſhil- 


lings a year upon every fire-hearth. This was aboliſh- 


ed by King William. Theſe branches were then va- 
lued in the following manner, 
J. 


The cuſtoms were farmed at about — 350, ooo 
The hereditary and temporary exciſe farmed at 275, ooo 


Wine licences 7,000 

Hearth-money — — 100,009 
The ſmall Branches J. 

Crown-lands, per annum 70, ooo 

Poſt- office — Q 20,000 

Coinage and pre- emption of tin } 12, ooo J. 

Forreſt of Dean 5,000 I —1 30,009 


Courts of Juſtice 6,000 
Firſt- fruits — 18,000 


The crown-lands were fold in 1570, for about 
1,300,000 pounds, by which means the ſmall branches 
were reduced to about 60,0001, a year. How theſe 
branches were increaſed at the abdication of King 
James, the reader may ſee p. 51. 

The Hereditary exciſe only was now ſettled upon 
King 1/7/tam for life, with a clauſe to make it a ſecu- 
rity, for raiſing 250,000 pound. The old ſubſidy of 
tonnage and poundage, or the cuſtoms, were continued 
for four years, with a clauſe to make it a ſecurity for 
raiſing 500,000 pounds, In the bill for the hereditary 
revenues a clauſe was added, that theſe revenues hav- 
ing been much encumbered by letters-patents in the 
late reigns, all penſions or ſums of money granted here- 
after by letters-patents out of any part of the heredi- 
tary-exCiſe, poſt-office or wine-licenſes ſhall ceaſe at the 


death of the King or Queen who ſhall make any ſuch 


grant. Pro, H. C. II. 381. | 
(1) Theſe reaſons were ſubſcribed by Somerſet, Ro- 

chefter. 7. Fermyn, WWe/tmoreland, H. London, . 

Landaffe, Huntingdon, Abingdon, Tho. Menev'. Fever- 


ſham, P. IVinchejter, M. Aſaph, Scarſdale, Weymouth, 


Dartmouth, Nottingham, Wigorn'. (1) When 
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690. je&s to abjure the late King James under pain of 


- impriſonment. Some of the Tories were at firſt 
for it, as were all the Whigs. The Clergy 
were out of it, to ſoften the oppoliti- 
on, that might be made. But ſtill the main 
body of the Tories declared, they would never 
take any ſuch oath z and therefore oppoſed every 
ſtep, that was made in it with a great vehe- 
mence : They inſiſted much on this, That when 
the government was ſettled, oaths were made 
to be the ties of the ſubject to it; and that all 
new impoſitions, were a breach made on that, 
which might be called the original contract of 
the ent ſettlement. Thar things of that 
kind ought to be fixed and certain, and not mu- 
table and endleſs. That by the fame reaſon, 
that the abjuration was now propoſed, 7 
oath might be prepared every year; and every 
party, = prevailed in Parliament, would bring 
in ſome diſcri ing oath or teſt, ſuch as could 
only be taken by thoſe of their own ſide; and 
thus the and equality of a govern- 
ment would be loſt, and contracted into a fac- 
tion. On the other ſide it was urged, * that this 
was only intended to be a ſecurity to the govern- 
ment during the war; for in ſuch a time it ſeem- 
ed , that all, who were employed by 
the government, ſhould give it all poſſible ſecu- 
rity. That it was apparent, that the compre- 
henſive words in the oaths of allegiance had 
given occaſion to much equivocation z many 
who had taken them, having declared, as ſome 
had done in print, that they conſidered them- 
ſelves as bound by the oaths only while the Kin 

continued in le poſſeſſion ; but not to aſ- 
ſiſt or ſupport his title, if it was attacked or 
ſhaken. That it was therefore neceſſary, that 
men in public truſts ſhould be brought under 
ſtricter ties.” The abjuration was debated in 
both Houſes at the ſame time. The Whigs 
preſſed the King to ſet it forward; alledging, 
that every one, who took it, would look. on 
himſelf as u onable, and ſo would ſerve 
him with the more zeal and fidelity; whereas 
thoſe, who thought the right to the crown to be 
ſtill in King James, might perhaps ſerve faith- 
fully as long as the government ſtood firm; but 
as they ſtill kept meaſures with the other ſide, 
to whom they knew they would be always wel- 
come, ſo they will never a& with that life 
and zeal, which the preſent ſtate of affairs re- 
quired. At the ſame time the Tories were as 


; - earneſt in preſſing the King to ſtop the farther 


progreſs of thoſe debates ; that much time was 
already loſt in them; and it was evident, that 
much more muſt be loſt, if it was intended to 
carry it on; fince ſo many branches of this bill, 
and ſo many incidents, that aroſe upon the ſub- 
ject of it, would give occaſion to much heat 
and conteſt; and it was a doubt, whether it 
would be carried, after all the time, which was 
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beſtowed upon it, or not : That thoſe, who op- 1690. 


poſed it, would grow ſullen, and oppoſe every 
thing elſe that was moved for the King's ſer- 
vice; and that, if it ſhould be carried, it would 
put the King again into the hands of the Whigs, 
who would immediately return to their old prac- 
tices againſt the prerogative ; and that it would 
drive many into King James's party, who might 
otherwiſe adhere firmly to his Majeſty, or at 
leaſt be neutral. 
the King to order an intimation to be given in 
the Houſe of Commons, that he defired they 
would let that debate fall, and go to other mat- 
ters, that were more preſſing (1). 


This gave a new diſguſt to the Whigs, but The Whigs 


was very acceptable to the Tories ; and it quick- 
ned the advances of money upon the funds, 
that were given. It had indeed a very ill ef- 
fect abroad; for both friends and enemies look- 
ed on it as a ſign of a great declenſion of the 
King's intereſt with his people. And his Ma- 
jeſty's interpoſing to ſtop further debates in the 
matter, was repreſented as an artifice only, to 
ſave the affront of its being rejected. The Earl 
of Shrewſbury was at the head of thoſe, who 
preſſed the abjuration moſt ; and therefore, up- 
on this change of counſels, thought he could not? 


ſerve the King longer with reputation or ſuc-;,,; How 


ceſs. He ſaw the Whigs, by uſing his Majeſty 
ill, were driving him into the hands of the To- 
ries z and he thought, that theſe would ſerve 
the King with more zeal, if he left his poſt. Be- 
ſides, the credit, that the Marquiſs of Carmar- 
then had gained, was not eaſy to him. For theſe 
reaſons he reſolved to deliver up the ſeals as 
Secretary of State (2). 

The King ſent Dr. Tillotſon, and all thoſe, 
who had moſt credit with the Earl, to divert 
him from his reſolution; but all was to no pur- 

oſe. The agitation of mind, which this gave 
Lordſhip, threw. him into a fever, that al- 
moſt coſt him his life. The King preſſed him 
to keep the ſeals, till his return from Jreland, 
though he ſhould not act as Secretary; but he 
could not be prevailed upon. 

The debate upon the abjuration laſted longer 

in the Houſe of Lords. It had ſome variation 


from that, which was propoſed in the Houſe of 25. 5/1. 
Commons, and was properly an oath of a ſpecial Ibid. 


fidelity to the King in oppolition to King Fames. 
The Tories offered, in bar to this, a negative 
engagement againſt aſſiſting King James, or any 
of his inſtruments, knowing them to be ſuch, 
with ſevere penalties on ſuch as ſhould refuſe it. 
In oppoſition to this, it was ſaid, that this was 
only an expedient to ſecure all King Fames's 
party, whatever ſhould happen, ſince it left 
them the intire merit of being ſtill in his inter- 
eſts, and only reſtrained them from putting an 
thing to hazard for him. The Houſe was ſo 
near an equality in every diviſion, that what was 
gained 


_ (1) When this bill was read the third time, a mo- 
ton was made to have it committed ; which paſſed in 
the negative, a hundred and ſeventy-eight for it, and a 
hundred and ninety-two againſt it. This, in great 
meaſure, ſhows how the Houſe was divided at that time 
as to Tories and Whigs, Pr. H. C. II. 378. 

(2) Biſhop Burnet was the firſt perſon, to whom 
the Earl diſcovered this ; he had the ſeals in his hand, 
when he told that Prelate of his reſolution, who pre- 
vailed with him not to go that night. The Earl was 


in ſome heat; and the Biſhop was afraid, that he 
might have ſaid ſuch things to the King, as would have 
provoked him too much. The Biſhop therefore ſent 
the King word of it ; who was very much troubled at 
it. He loved the Earl; and apprehended, that his 
leaving his ſervice at this time might alienate the Whigs 
more entirely from him ; for now they, who thought 
the Earl before of too cold a temper, when they ſaw, 
how firm he was, came to conſider and truſt him 
more than ever. 


(1) The 


5h The bill i; 
Theſe reaſons prevailed with draped. 


gufted atit. 
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gained in one day, was loſt in the next ; and by 


600. 
1090 the heat and length of thoſe debates the ſeſſion juſtice of the nation (1) 
continued till June. 


An ad to 
inveſt the 
ween 
=> the 
ment is the 
King's ab- 
fence. 
May 20. 
Pr. H. C. 
II. 382. 


The a# of 
indemnity 
"= 

23. 
Fr. H. c 
II. 383. 


The King having declared in his ſpeech, his 
intention to leave .the adminiſtration of the go- 
vernment in the hands of the Queen, and pro- 
poſed the having it confirmed by an act, if judged 
neceſſary, a bill was accordingly prepared tor that 
purpoſe, by which, the Queen was inveſted 
with the adminiſtration of affairs, not only du- 
ring the King's being in Ireland, but whenever 
he ſhould be called out of the Kingdom; with 
this reſtriction however, that the Queen might 
<« be controlled by an order from his Majeſty, 
c while he was abroad.” During the debates, 
the Queen ſeemed to take no notice of the mat- 
ter, nor of thoſe who had appeared for and againſt 
it. When this bill received the royal aſſent, an 
act was alſo paſſed for reverſing the judgment on 
a Quo Warranto, againſt the city of London, and 
reſtoring it to its antient rights and privileges. 
This bill had been projected by the Tories, and 
was intended to change the hands which then 
govcrned the city : But through haſte or weak- 
neſs of thoſe, who drew it up, the Court of Al- 
dermen was not comprehended in it. So that by 
this act, the city was fixed in their hands, who 
were generally Whigs. | 

The bill of indemnity which had cauſed fo 
many debates in every lion, and had been fo 
conſtantly and ſo earneſtly recommended by the 
King, did at laſt paſs both Houſes. Of all the 
late inſtruments of popery and arbitrary power, 
thirty-five only were expreſsly excepted, and of 
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them few or none were made examples of 


'S; 


7.58 L FUL 
The King thought ft; to put an end to the 
ſeſſion with this act of Grace, and coming to the 
Houſe of Peers for chat purpoſe, made the fol- 


lowing ſpeech: 


6 I Have had ſuch aſſurance of your good 41 Ne Kay! 
« 4 fections to me, that I come now to thank ſent 
you particularly for the ſupply you have given ii — 


« me. The ſeaſon of the year is fo. far ad- 


4 vanced, that I cannot longer delay my goin 


-<< into Ireland 1 and therefore I think it necei- 


« ſay to have an adjournment of the Parlia- 
„ ment. And though it ſhall be but to a 
* ſhort day, yet unleis ſome great occaſion re- 
« quire it, (of which you ſhall have dus no- 
e tice) I do not intend you ſhall {it to do buſi- 
« neſs until the winter; and, I hope, by the 
<« bleſſing of God, we ſhall then have a 
«© meeting. tl 57 0 
In the mean time, I recommend to you the 
e diſcharge of your duties in your reipecti 
counties, that the peace of the nation, may be 
« ſecured by your vigilance and care in your 
reſpective ſtations ? Yd * 


5 


nad 

Then the Lord Chief Baron Atkyns ſignified 

his Majeſty's pleaſure, that both Houſes. ſhould 

adjourn to the th of Juhy; after which the 

Parliament was twice prorggued, twice adjouth- 
ed, and then prorogued again (2) * 

, To 


— WIT. 7 


(1) The. perſons excepted were, 


William, Marquiſs of Powrs. 
Theophilus, Earl of Huntingdon. 
Robert, Earl of Sunderland. 
Jam, Earl of Melfort. 
ger, Earl of Ca/tlemain. 

Nathaniel, Lord Biſhop of Durham. 
Thomas, 'Lord Biſhop of St. Davids. 
Henry, Lord Dover. 

Lord Thomas Howard. 

Sir Edward Hales. 

Sir Francis Mytbens. 

Sir Edward Lutwych. 

Sir Thomas Fenner. 

Sir Nicholas Butler. 

Sir Milliam Herbert. 

Sir Richard Holloway. 

Sir Richard Heath. 

Sir Roger L' Eftrange. 

Milliam Mellineusx. 

Thomas Tindefley, alias Tildeſley. 

Colonel Townley, 

Colonel Robert Lundee. 

Robert Brent. 

Edward Morgan. 

Philip Burton. 

Richard Graham. 

Edward Petre. 

Obadiah Walker. 

Matthew Grone. 

George Lord Feffreys, deceaſed, 


When the bill of indemnity was ſent down to the 
Commons, Mr. Baron Turton brought this meſſage 
from the Lords : 

* Mr. Speaker, his Majeſty hath been pleaſed to ſend 
4c this bill, which the Lords have accepted and paſſed 
cc nemine contradicente, and now ſend it down to this 
% Houſe.” Though the Commons immediately paſ- 
ſed the bill; they demanded a conference, in which 


they intended to acquaint their Lordſhips, . that itk 
© unuſual for either Houſe to acquaint the oth 

« what number any bill before them do paſs, — i 
<« introducing any alteration in the uſual method 
<«« proceeding may be of dangerous conſequences.” Hut 
a ſtop was put to this affair by the adjournment. 


(2) In this Seffion were paſſed, 


1. An act for enabling the ſale of goods Uiſtraitdld 
for rent, in caſe the rent be not paid in a reaſonable 
time. | 
2. An act for diſcouraging the impartation of thrown 
ſilk, except of the growth of Itah, Sicily or Naples. 

3. An act to declare the right and freedom of -elet- 
on of members, to ſerve in Parliament for the Cimue 
Parts. Before tliis act, the Wardens of the Cinque Put, 
claimed a right of nominating to each of the Cingur Perts 
one perſon to ſerve as a Baron or Member of Parliament. 


The honours and promotions about this time, were 
as follows : The King created April 17, Richtrd Lord 
Viſcount Lumley, Earl of Scarborough in the county 
of York; Henry Lord Delamere, Earl of Wdrringitn, 
in the county of Lancafter ; and Henry Lord de Grey 
of Rothen, a Viſcount by the name and ſtile of Viſ- 
count de Longuevilts ; and on the 2 1ſt of that month, 
the Lord Willoughby of Eresby, Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaſter, was, by virtue of his Majeſty's 
writ of ſummons, called up to the Houſe of Peers. 
About the ſame time his Majeſty named Admiral To- 
rington, Sir Ralph Delaval Vice-admiral, and Mr. 
Rock Rear-admiral, to command the red ſquadron of 
his fleet; and appointed Mr. Raſſel Admiral of the blue, 
with Sir 7ehn A/bby Vice-admiral, and Sir Clhudifly 
Shovel Rear-admiral under him. On the zeth df My 
he conſtituted Richard Pyne, Eſq; Sir Richard Rneves, 
Knt. and Robert Rochford, Eſq; Commiſſioners of. 
the Great Seal of Ireland, as alſo Commiſfiohers & 
Oyer and Terminer, and General Goel delivery wich- 
in the ſaid Kingdom; and on the 3d of June, St Jon 
Trevor, Knt. Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, Sir 
William 


VX * at 


M4 
the 3; 
: 
; o 


ook XXV. 
1690. To prevent any attempt 


inſt the peace of 
the nation, during his Mateſty's abſence, the 
-Licutenants were authoriſed to raiſe the 
militia in caſe of neceſſity, and all Papiſts or- 
dered to repair to their places of abode, and not 
ſtir above five miles from thence without 
leave. A-proclamation was likewiſe publiſhed, 
for the apprehending of ſeveral difaftected per- 
ſons, 'who, as his Majeſty was informed, had 
conſpired to raiſe a rebellion, and for that pur- 
poſe had made proviſion of arms, and had liſted 
themſelves into ſeveral regiments. But though 
many diſcqyeries were of the practices from 
St. Germams and Ireland, few were apprehend- 
ed upon them, and thoſe were too inconſidera- 
ble to know more than that many were pro- 
vided with arms and ammunition; and that a 
method was projected ſor bringing men together 
upon a call. However, on the gth of June, 
Sir Jobs Cockran and Mr. Ferguſon were ſeized 
on ſuſpicion of High-treafon and treaſonable 
tices 3 Ferguſon having returned to his old 
its of diſturbing the government, though he 
had been preferred by his Majeſty to the place 
of Houſe- to the exciſe-office, worth near 
Ty hundred pounds per annum, with little trou- 
(1)! +: | 
The day before the King ſet out for Ireland, 
he called Biſhop Burnet into his cloſet, and ſeemed 
to have a great weight upon his ſpirits from the 
ſtate of his affairs, which were then very cloudy. 
He ſaid, that for his own part, he would either 
go he „ e +more et e 
e only piti poor Queen, repeating that 
twice wi mer and wiſhed, that 
thoſe, who loved him, would wait much on her, 
and aſſiſt her. He lamented the factions and 
the heats, 228 in er and that the 
Biſhops ergy, in allaying them, 
did rather foment and inflame a de- 
clared, that going to a campaign, was naturally 
no unpleaſant thing to him; and he was ſure he 
underſtood that better than how to govern Exg- 
land. He added, that though he had no doubt 
or miſtruſt of the cauſe he went on, yet the 
going againſt King James in perſon was hard 
upon him, ſince it would be a vaſt trouble both 
to himſelf and to the Queen, if he ſhould be 
either killed or taken priſoner. Then he diſ- 
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miſſed the Biſhop, deeply affected with what he 1690. 
ſet out for Ireland on the 4th of 77+ King 


„and on the 14th landed at Carrickfergus;1.nn'd 
ing attended by Prince George of Denmark, the June 4. 


had ſaid (2). 
The King 


Puke of Ormond, the Earls of Oxford, Scar- 
borough, and Mancheſter, and many other per- 
ſons of diſtinction; and the fame evening went 
to Belfaſt, where he was met by Duke Schom- 
berg, the Prince of Wirtembergh, Major-General 
Kirk, and other general officers. 


As to the affairs of Ireland before the King's Stare of 
the Ki 


arrival, the camp at Dundalk. was not the only 
e, which prov. d fatal to the "Engliſh Army z a 


r both officers and ſoldiers died in great num - Story. 
bers in their winter · quarters; ſo that about the Boyer. 


beginning of the new year, ſeveral regiments 
were broken into others, and the officers con- 
tinued at half pay, till proviſions could be made 
for them in other regiments, whilſt others went 
over into England to raiſe recruits However, 
the ſickneſs by degrees abating, Duke Schombers 
who took a fatherly care of ſuch" as ſurvived, 
found them very much refreſhed-by the 
proviſions he had procured for them, Tas 
ther inclined boldly to encounter death in the 
field, than languiſh in their quarters. About 
the beginning of February, the Duke being in- 
formed, that the enemy was drawing down ſome 
forces towards Dundalk, and uur had 3 
vided — with a deſign to diſturb his fron- 
tier — ons, ſent a conſiderable of horſe 
and foot that way, and marched himſelf, on the 
11th towards Drummore to obſerve the enemy's 
motion. But the of the Ii lay, at this 
time, another way; for while the Duke was 
upon this expedition, Colonel Woolſey was in- 
formed, that they intended to fall upon Beltur- 
bat, a town, which that Colonel had taken from 
them not long before. Upon this Woolſey 
marched with great diligence from Be/turbat 
with ſeven hundred foot and three hundred horſe 
and dragoons, towards the enemy; but being 
acquainted with their numbers, and they hav- 
ing had notice of his approach, inſtead of ſur- 
priſing them, he was himſelf ſurpriſed, finding 
them nine thouſand ſtrong, and in a poſture to 
receive him. However there being now no way 
to retreat either with honour or ſafety, he made 

his 


* 


William Rawlinſon, Knt. and Sir Gecrge Hutchins, Knt, 
were ſworn Lords Commiſſioners of the Great-Seal of 
England, Sir Antheny Peck, who had been deſired to 
continue in that poſt, having declined it; and on the 
ſame day the Marquiſs of M incheſler, Chamberlain to 
the Queen, was ſworn of the Privy- Council. 

| (1) MS. letter of Mr. Richard Marre to Sit Mil. 
liam Colt, from Whitehall, June 1690. Ferguſon (ſays 
Burnet) was a hot and bold man, and natur ly given 
to plotting ; always unquiet and ſetting people on to 
ome miſchief. was concerned in the plots in King 
Charles IId's time; one of thoſe that prefled the Duke 
of Monmouth to invade England, ſaying, it was a good 
cauſe, and God would not leave them unleſs they left 
him. He was afterwards, as will be ſeen, in plots both 
againſt 95 and Queen Anne. He was at firſt 
among the Preſbyterians, but being caſt out, he went 
among the Independents, where his boldneſs raiſed him 
to ſome figure, th he was an empty man. 

(2) How tender the _ was of King Fames's per- 
ſon, appears from this i ce. A propoſition was 
_ 1 him, hon a third rate ſhip, well manned by a 

crew, commanded b w 
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well with King James, but in whom he might truſt, 
ſhould fail to Dublin, and declare for King James. 
The perſon, who told Biſhop Burnet this, offered to 
be the perſon, who ſhould carry the meſlage to King 


| james, (for he was well known to him) to invite 


im to come on board, which he ſeemed to be ſure he 
would accept of; and, when he was aboard, they 
ſhould fail away with him, and land him either in Spain 
or /taly, as the King ſhould deſire, and ſhould have 
twenty thouſand pounds to give him, when he ſhould 
be ſet aſhore. The Ki ught this a well-formed 
deſign, and likely enough to ſucceed, but would not 
hearken to it, declaring, that he would have no hand 
in treachery; and alledging, that King James would 
certainly ſome of his guards and of his court 
aboard with him, who probably would make ſome op- 
poſition, and in the ſtruggle ſome accident might hap- 


pen to King Fames's perſon, in which he would have 
no hand. Biſhop acquainted the Queen with this, 
who ſhewed great tenderneſs for her father's perſon, 


and was much touched with the anſwer, which the 
King had made. Burnet II. 47. | 
M m (t) A party 
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1690. his men ſenſible of their common, danger, and 
ſo animated them by his own example, that 
having the 1riſb, he defeated them with 
conſiderable Joſs; purſued them as tar as Cavan 

_ where they had a little fort; ſet that town on 
fire; and in his return to Beſtwrbat, took the 


caſtle of Killiſhandra with a great booty of cattle, 


In the mean time Sir John Lanier, with a party 
of one thouſand horſe, foot, and dragoons, made 
an attempt upon. Dundalk, took Hed/as caſtle, 
and about fifteen hundred r * oxen . a 

g. Sir Cloudefly Shovel on G riday, took the 

* age frigate, King James had in his poſſeſſion, in- 
that Prince's own ſight in Dublin Bay, notwith- 
ſtanding all the oppoſition, that could be made 
againſt him by ſea and land, But what afflicted 


King James more ſenſibly, was, the loſs of the. 


caſtle of Gharlemont, a ſtrong place, chiefly by 
nature, as being ſeated upon a piece of ground 
in the middle of the Bay; and only acceſſible by 
two ways, Which the Jriſh had partly broke 
* This poſt being of great importance, 

uke Schomberg reſolved to make himſelf maſ- 
ter of it, and ſucceeded in his attempt, part- 
ly by. a ſtraagem. The garriſon of that place, 
which for ſome time had been blocked up by 
the French regiments of La Caillemote and Cam- 
bon, being put to great ſtraits. for want of vic- 


tuals, King James ſent a ſtrong detachment un- 


der Mac Mahone. with iſion to relieve it. 
Duke Schomberg being informed of this, ordered 
the blockade to let Mas Mahone paſs with his 
convoy after a ſlight reſiſtance, but to drive 
back all that returned from the caſtle. By this 
means the garriſon, which had received but a 
ſlender fupply of proviſions, and were forced to 
feed their new gueſts as well as themſelves, were 
ſoon reduced to greater exigencies than before; 
and by a vigorous proſecution of the ſiege forced 
at laſt to capitulate on the 13th of May. The 
next day they marched out to the number of eight 
hundred men; and the Duke, who was come 
to view them, ſeeing many women and children 
among them, aſked the reaſon of it, ſince they 
could not but conſume their proviſions. He 
was anſwered, that the Jriſb were naturally very 
hoſpitable, and that they all fared alike, Bur 
the greateſt reaſon was, that the ſoldiers would 


not ſtay in the garriſon without their wives and' 


miſtreſſes; the Duke replied, that there was 
more love than policy in it. There were found in 
the place good ſtore of ammunition, ſeventeen 
pieces of braſs cannon, and two mortars ; ſo 
that the enemy might have held out longer, if 
they had not wanted either courage or proviſi- 
ons. The ſame day that Charlemont ſurrender- 
ed, Colonel Woolſey, who had been conſiderably 
reinforced by a of Danes, made himſelf 
maſter of the ſtong caſtle of Balingargy near 
Cavan. Upon the loſs of theſe conſiderable 
poſts, the 1; quitted and burnt ſeveral caſtles 


on that ſide, and prepared to abandon Dundalk, 


Ardee, Caſtle-Blaney, and Carichmarb-Croſs. 
The King's In this ſituation was Ireland, when the King 
treceedings ATIVE there, who two or three days after he 


hs Ireland. came to Belfaft marched to Liſburn, where Duke 
tory. 
Boyer. 


Vo 


Schomberg kept his head quarters, and from 160 
thence to Hi 5, where: on the 26th® of i 
June he publiſhed an order, forbidding the pre. 

ſing of horſes, and the committing oftany vi 
lences on the country- people; and having ſome 
cautious advices propoſed by the general officers, + 

he declared, that be did not come there to let the 
graſs grow under bis feet, but would pur- 

ſue the war with the utmoſt vigour. He or- 
dered therefore the Whole army to encamp at 4 
place called Loughbritland, where upon an exatt 
review he found them to conſiſt of thirty ſix 


thouſand Engliſh, Dutch, French, Daum, and 


Germans, all well appointed in every 
From Lougbbritland the King marched his arm 
to Dundalk, where he did not ftay long, bu n 
upon advice, that the enemy had abandoned 
Ardee, immediately directed his march thittier. 

King James and his. court had been fo much 
elated with the news of the debates in the Engl 
Parliament, and of the diſtractions of the city of 
London, that they had flattered them ſelves with 
falſe hopes, that the King durſt not leave 
land, nor venture over to ela; and 
King had been fix days landed, befbre they khew 
any thing of it (1). But no ſooner had Ning James , 
certain intelligence of his arrival, but he be — 
to ſtir, committing the * of Dun to wwnddl 
a body of Militia, under rhe comand of Coll vw 
onel 1 marched with about fix thowſand 
French foot (old experienced ſoldiers latel/ come 
from France) to join the reſt of his fortes WIE 
now amounted to almoſt an equal number with 
the King's; beſides: fifteen thõuſandi with re- 
mained in garriſons. After the junction, coil 
of war was held, wherein both Fru, A, I 
were of opinion, that though they had" à yety 
advantageous poſt on the Boyne, yet their ar 
being inferior both in number and in [eve — 
thing elſe, they ſhould put too much to hazard; 
if they ſnould venture on a battle. They 
poſed therefore the ſtrengthening cer arb 
and marching, off to the Shannon with the horſe 
and a {mall body of foot, till they ſhould: ſee 
how matters went at ſea; for the French King 
had ſent them aſſurances, that he would not 
only ſet out a great fleet, but that, as ſoon as 
the ſquadron, which lay in the Iriſh ſeas, to 
oe the tranſport fleet, and to ſecure the 

ing's paſſage over, ſhould fail into the channel, 
to join the grand fleet of England, he would then 
ſend into the Iriſh ſeas a fleet of ſmall frigates 
and privateers to deſtroy the King's tranſports. 
This would have proved fatal, it it had taken 
effect; and the execution of it ſeemed” eafy and 
certain. It would have ſhut up the King in 
Ireland, till a new tranſport fleet could ave bas 
brought thither, which, would have been the 
work of ſome months; ſo that England might 
have been loſt, before he could have paſſed 
the ſeas with his army. | 

The deſtruction of his tranſports likewiſe muft 
have ruined his army; for his ſtores both of 
bread and amunition were ſtill on board, and. 
they failed along the coaſt, as he advanced on 
his march; nor was there in all that coaſt a ſaſe 
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(1) A party of two hundred foot and dragoons, June 
19, going from Newry towards Dundalk, to diſcover 
the enemy ; fell into an ambuſcade at a place called 

four-mil.=vouſe, and Captain Farlaw being taken priſo- 
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ner, was the firſt who gave King James, 4 certain ac- 
count of King William's being in Ireland, for till then 
he would not believe it. Story's Cent. of the wars in 
Ireland, p. 19. | 
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to cover and ſecure them. The King in- 
— reckoned, that by the time the ſquadron, 
lay in the 77 ſeas, ſhould be able to join 

e teft of the fleet, they would have advanced 
as far as the mouth of - —_ they 
ould guard beth England and Ireland. In ex- 
fears ion of this fleet of ſmaller veſſels, to de- 
y the King's tranſports, it was that King 
ames's officers were againſt bringing the war to 
ſition to all 
their opinions, King James hi was poſitive, 
that they mould ſtay and defend the Boyne, If 
they ſhould” abandon” Dubin, they would fo 
loſe their reputation, that the people would 
leave theta and capitulate, and all their friends 
in Li mon allo diſpirited. Therefore he re- 
folved to maintain the poſt, he was in, and ſeem- 
ed pleaſed to think, that he ſhould, have one 
ftir battle fot his crown. He had all the advan- 
tages he cbuld deſite. The river was deep, wy 
toſe very high every tide : There was a morals 
to be after the river, and then a riſing 
d. But with all theſe . T. he 
drow fit to order Sir Patrick Trant, the Com- 
miſſioner of the Ii revenue, to prepare him a 
hip at Waterford, that in caſe of a defeat, he 


mighit ſecure. his retreat to France. 


n the ot of June the King being inform- 
ed, that the enemy had repaſſer the | An or- 
dered his whole army to move by break of day 
im three lines towards the river, which was 
abou: hree roles diſtant fr m chem ; wherc- 

the advanced guards of horſe, command- 
of by Sir Jabn Lanier, moved in very or- 
der, ar nine of the clock got within two 
miles of Drozheds: The King, who marched 
in the front of them, obſerving, that there was 
an hill to the eaſt of the enemy, and north from 
the town, rode: thither to view their camp, 
which he found to be all along the river in two 
lines. Here the King held a long conſult with 
the Prince' of Denmark, the Dukes of Schom- 
berg and Ormond, Count Solmes, Major-General 
Scravenmore, the Lord Sidney, and other great 
officers, who made all their obſervations upon 
the enemy. Among the reſt Scravenmore ſeem- 
ed to we 2s them, ſaying, they were but an 
handful of men, for he could not reckon above 
torty-ſix battalions, that lay encamped. But 
the King and Prince George juſtly anſwered, that 
they might have a great many men in the 


town; and that there was alſo an hill to the 


ſouth-weſt, beyond which of their army 
might be encamped. However, added the 
* King, we ſhall ſoon be better acquainted 
** with their numbers.” From this place the 
King rid on to the paſs at the Old- bridge, and 
ſtood upon the ſide of the bank within muſket- 
ſhot of the ford, to take there a nearer view of 
the enemies ſituation ; and ſome time after rid 
about two hundred paces up the river, nigh the 
welt of all the enemies camp. Whilſt the army 
was marching, he alighted from his horſe, and 
late down upon a riſing ground, where he re- 
ireſhed himſelf for abour an hour ; during which 
ume a party of about forty horſe advancing 
very ſlowly, made a ſtand upon a plowed field 
over againſt the King, and Drought two field- 
Pieces with them, which they planted at the 
corner of a hedge undiſcovered. The King 
was no ſooner re- mounted, but the Irifþ fired 
at him, and with the firſt ſhot killed a man and 
two horſes very near him. This bullet was 
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Duke Scbomberg 


preſently ſucceeded by another, which having 
firſt grazed on the bank of the river, did in its 
riſing ſlant upon the King's right ſhoulder, took 
out a piece of his coat, and ſtruck off the ſkin, 
and e broke the head of a Gentleman's 

iſtol. Mr. Coning/by, afterwards Earl Coning /by, 
ſeeing rhis, rid up and clapped, his handkerclucf 


"upon the wound, while the King himſelf mount- 


e ain and kept on his pace, and only ſaid, 
There was 10 nelly the 22 ſhould have come 
nearer. The enemy ſeeing ſome diſorder among 
thoſe, who attended the King, concluded, that 
he was killed, and immediately ſet up a ſhour. 
all over their camp, and drew down ſeveral 
ſquadrons of their e upon a ee 
the river, as if they meant to p 


and purſye 
the Egli army. Nay, the report of the 


King's death flew preſent to Dubin, and from 


thence ſpread as far as Paris, where the people 
were enceuraged to expreſs their Joy by bonfir I 


and iNuminations. 


The King having got his flight wound dreſo 
ſed, mounted again on horſeback, and ſhowed 
himſelf to the whole army, in order to diſſipate 
their apprehenſions. He continued on horſe- 
back, without the leaſt concern, till four in the 
afternoon, when he dined in the field, and in 
the evening mounted again, though he had been 
up from one in the morning, About nine at 
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night he called a council of war, and declared 


his reſolution to paſs the tiver the nent day 
which Duke Schemberg at firſt oppoſed; and find- 
ing the King poſitive, adyifed, that part o 
army, horſt and foot, ſhould be ſent that night 
towards Slane-bridge, in order to pals. the ' Boyne 
there, and ſo get between the enemy and the 
paſs at Dudeck, This advice, which if followed. 
would perhaps have ended the war in one cam-. 
paign, ſeemed at firſt to be reliſhed ; bur be- 
ing afterwards oppoſed by the Dutch Generals, 


which he received with diſcontent and indiffe- 


rence, ſaying, I was the firſt that ever was ſent. 


him. Lieutenant-General Douglas was to com- 
mand the right wing of foot, and Count May- 
nard de Schomberg the horſe, who were to march, 


on early towards Slane-bridge, and other fords. 
up the river, to flank the enemy, or get be- 


tween their camp and Drogheda, whilſt a body 
of foot were to force their way at the paſs at 
Old Bridge. . 

On the other ſide, King James having alſo 
_ a 28 Lieutenant-General Hamilton 
adviſed him to ſend a of dragoons to the 
ford, which was bela town of Drogheda, 
which the Exgliſß either knew not of, or elle. 
did not regard; and all the reſt, being eight re- 
giments, towards the bridge of : Slane. 
King James ſaid, he would fend fifty dragoons 
up the river, which juſtly put Hamilton into 


great amazement, conſidering the importance of 


the place to be defended. | 
Towards the cloſe of the evening the cannon 
ceaſed on both ſides, when the King gave or- 
ders, that every ſoldier ſhould be provided with 
a good ſtock of ammunition, and all to be ready 
to march at break of day, with every man a 
green bough or ſprig in his hat, to diſtinguiſh 
him from the enemy, who wore pieces of white 


of the 


retired to his tent, where not 
long after the order of battle was brought him, 


But 


paper in their hats. The word that night being 


Meſtminſter, the King rode in perſon about 
twelve at night with torches quite through the 
army, 


at firſt ordered to 


nt Schomberg with the hiotſe ; which the ene- 
my obſeryirig,” drew out their horſe and foot to 
oppoſe them... Ning N $ right” wing was 
all at Jane; but upon 
better information . the guides, "ſeveral re- 
ments” were commanded to go over at other 
2 between the camp and that place, When 
the horſe "approached the river, a. re t of 


» the enermigs-dragoons made a ſhew of oppoſing 


their ; but being ſoon forced to retire 
with loſs, the Engliſh got over, and advanced 
towards "the enemy's main body, which. they 
found drawn up in two ſines. creup Doug- 
laſs drew wp his detachmetit in two lines alſo ; 
but H 2 fix battalions' of foot to twenty- 
four qu of horſe, he ſent” for more foot; 
and in the mean time, according to the Earl of 
Portland advice, the horſe and foot were inter- 
mixed for their greater ſecurity. © More foot 8 
ing come up, this figure was immediately altered, 
and All che horſe drawn to“ tlie right, whilſt the 
foot moved towards a bog bn the left, which 1; 
between them and the enemy, and 1 88 
Which it was impoſſible for the horſe to marc 


The i oblervitng their motion, retreated. in 


ſome haſte towards Dulce, but were vigoro 
purſued by Colne Sebombery. - * 
Thougſi the Ng was "of What had 
between his. Men and dhe enemy, yet ſup⸗ 
pots that by this "tithe. they were over t 
ordered three” attacks to be made; the 
firſt at a good ford before'a ſmall village, where” 
the Iriſb were advantageouſly The Dutch: 
ment of foot guards took' the river firſt at 
of Bridge, ——— to the middle, and being: 
got over amidſt the enemy's fire, without mak 
ing halt, drew up in two files, and then fired 
upon the [riſþb, who not gk - the charge 
abandoned their intrenchments. Bur before the 
third battalion of that regiment had paſſed the 
ford, five battalions of the enemy advanced 
very boldly within piſtol-ſhor of the Dutch, 
who received them fo warmly, that they re- 
treated with the loſs of ſome men and one pair 
of Colours. Upon this the Dutch marched be- 
yond the village, and repulſed a ſquadron of 
King Fames's horſe, that would have ſtopt their 
progreſs. 

At the ſame time a ſquadron of General Ha- 
Milton's horſe rode briſkly to the very brink of the 
river, in order to oppoſe Sir John Hanmer's and 
Count Naſſau's regiments in paſſing it; and 
though they failed in that attempt, yet in their 
retreat they fell upon the French foot with fuch 
reſolution, that part of them broke through 
La Caillemote's and Cambon's regiments, which 
wanted pikes to ſtem their furious career. But 
the 1riſþ wheeling about through the village, to 
recover their own men, they were intercepted 
by the Dutch and Inniſtillin foot, and moſt of 
chem, after a ſtout reſiſtance, cut in pieces. By 
this time the Dutch guards being advanced as 
far as the hedges into the open field, the Irif 
horſe came down upon them again with greater 
numbers and redoubled fury ; but the Dutch re- 
mained ſo firm and cloſe, ' and other regiments 
coming to their aſſiſtance, that the 7r; were 
forced to retire. Upon this a freſh ſquadron of 
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In the mean tinie the Dimes care upto the F 
left, as did the Brigade Hanmer and. Ls Mebs 2} 
loniere onthe tight. The firſt wette fo xaliantly 


attacked in front by Hamilton's hortes that 
were obliged to giye way, and Jomeor thentes 


$ the tiver. Duke: Joy e a 
roteſtancy 


this diſorder, and ſeeing the 
were alſo leſt 
Tomy =P; 
them, with 


iow. Me Mrs, voila vos 1 ** «& 9 


” 

n to the French Pa 17 ener 
ſe words were ſcarce "out: of: 

— when, fifteen oxen King, 

guards, who were. returning 

main body, after the ſlaughter of their 

— and Whom the 5 1 ſulfe 


their error, by committing a 


raſhly on the enemp, they ſhot the | 1 | 


the neck, of which wound -he inftan 
and Monſieur Foubert alightinig to relieve 
was ſhot in the arm. Not long before Dr. 

alter, ſo famous for the defence of. London: 


3; 


derry, received a wound in the belly, 1 which by 


ſurvived but ſome few minutes. 


The King during all theſe 4 ions might be 


ſaid to be every where, ſince he directed all by 
his conduct; but how his courage was likewiſe to 
have a ſhare 0 the honour of the day. His Majeſty, 
accompanied by the Prince of Denmark, . pal 


the river with the left wing of horſe, that B 


with ſome difficulty ; for his horſe was bogged. 


on the other fide, and himſelf forced to alightg;= 1 
till one of his attendants helped him to get His, 0 


horſe out, and remount. As ſoon as his troof 
were over, and put in ſome order, the Riß 
drew his ſword, (though the wound, which he; 


had received the day before, made it "untaly for, 


him to wield it) and marched at the head of; 
them towards the enemy, who were coming on: 
again in good order towards the EAN foot, 
that had now got over the paſs, and were a. 
vancing bravely towards the Ii, though they 
were double their number. When theſe "two, 


bodies were come almoſt within muſket ſhot > 


one another, the enemy diſcovered the left wing 


of the Exgliſb horſe moving towards them; 


which they made a ſudden. halt, faced about, 
and retreated up the hill to a little village called 
Dunmore, about half a mile from the paſs: The: 


Engliſh marching in good order came up with” 


them at this village, where the enemy relutni 


courage, faced about, and made the Engl 5 


horfe give way, though they had the King at 


their head. The King ſhocked at this, rid E. | 
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will do for bim Their chief officer telling 
them, that it was the King who was doing them 


the honour to head them, they boldly. came for- 


received 
the enemy's fire, and then wheeling to the left to 
fetch 3 own men again, the Inniſtilliners, 
through a miſtake,” retired after him above an 
hundred yards. This made the King move to 


the left, to put himſelf at the head of ſome 


:ch troops, that were advancing; while in 
— mean time the Iuniſtilliners growing ſenſible 
of their error, went on again ſucceſsfully to the 
charge. In this place, Duke Schomberg's regi- 
ment of horſe, compoſed of French Proteſtants, 
and ſtrengthened by an unuſual number of offi- 
cers, «behaved with undaunted reſolution, like 
men, who fought for a nation, amongſt whom 
themſelves and their friends had found ſhelter 
againſt the perſecution of France. At the ſame 
time 


another , commanded by Lieutenant 
General Ginc in a lane to the left, 
wered by the Iriſb, and 


ive way. This being obſerved by a 

ty of Sir Albert Cunningham's dragoons, and 
—— Colonel Leviſon's, the officers order- 
ed the men to alight and line a as alſo a 
ruined houſe, that flanked the lanz, whence 
they fired upon the enemy. Ginckle continued 
in the rear of his men, endeavouring to make 
them maintain their „and was in ſome 
from the Exgliſß d for the ene- 
my being cloſe upon him, they could not well 
diſtinguiſh. However the dragoons did a great 
piece of ſervice ing the enemy, who 
came up very bo Forts — re 
ing the 1 ing, as to 
— — enemy, eier hal an hour's harp 
diſpute, were beat back again with conſiderable 


On the other ſide Lieutenant-General Hamil- 
ton finding, that his foot did not anſwer his ex- 
pectation, put himſelf at the head of the horſe, 
which was likewiſe routed, and himſelf taken 

riſoner. When he was brought to the King, 
bh was aſked by him, whether the 1riþ would 
fight any more'? Yes Sir, anſwered Hamilton, 
upon my bonour, I believe they will. When he 
pronounced the word honour, the King looked 
diſdainfully at him, and then turned about, re- 
— or twice, your bonour : intimating, 
that what he affirmed upon his honour was not 
to be regarded, ſince that was forfeited before 


by his ſiding with Tyrconnel ; and this was all 


the rebuke the King gave him for his breach 
of truſt, | 

In the mean time, Count Schomberg, who was 
now informed of his father's death, purſued the 
enemy with that zeal and ſpirit, which a noble 
and juſt reſentment inſpires, and drove them 
ſeveral miles beyond the village of Duleck, co- 
vering the ground with the ſlaughtered enemies. 
Nor did he deſiſt, till the Earl of Portland, by 
the King's expreſs command, obliged him to 
return to the place where the foot made an halt, 
b e they remained under their arms all 
night. . 

The King had reaſon not to regard what 
Hamilton told him; for, that General was no 
ſooner taken, but the fight ceaſed on the ſide of 
the Iriſh; and Count Lauzun making up to 
King James, (who, during the whole action, 
ſtood with ſome ſquadrons of horſe upon the 
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French and Swiſs troops. 
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near he was being ſurrounded; adding, that he 
ought to think of nothing but a retreat, which 
he doubted not to make good with many brave 
officers then about him, and the remains of his 
This advice King 
James was very inclinable to take; and there- 
fore being attended by the regiment of Sarsfie/d, 
marched off to Dulect, and from thence in 

at haſte to Dublin ; whilſt Count Lauzun, 

ldon, and ſome other officers, diſpoſed all 
things for a retreat, which they performed in 
King James's whole loſs in, this battle was 
* computed at fifteen hundred men, a- 
mongſt whom were the Lord Dongan, the Lord 
Carlingford, | Sir Neile O Neile, the _— 
D' Hocquincourt ; and ſeveral priſoners, the chief 
of whom was Lieutenant General Hamilton, 
who, to do him juſtice, behaved with 7 
courage, and kept the victory doubtful till he 
was taken priſoner. On the ſide of the Exgliſb, 
fell about five hundred; an inconſiderable loſs 
for the gain of ſo important a battle, had not 
the renowned Duke Schomberg been one of the 
number. ; by 


This great man was deſcended w 35k noble fa- 4s account 
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mily in the Palatinate, and ſon of Count Schom-of Duke 


by his firſt wife, an Eugliſb Lady, daughter beg 
of Lord Dudley (which Count was killed at theme. 
in Bobemia in 1620, with ſeve- toyer. 
ral of his ſons.) The Duke was born about the Birch. 


battle of Prague 


year 1608, and had for his godfather the un- 
fortunate Frederic, Elector Palatine, : who was 


afterwards . King of Bobemia, and deprived of 


all his dominions. Forced by the calamities of 
his country, the Duke retired to Holland, where 


he ſerved firſt in the army of the United Pro- 


vinces, under Frederic Henry, Prince of Orange, 
and afterwards became the particular confident 


of his ſon William II, after whoſe death in 1650 


he retired into France, where he gained ſo high a 
a reputation, that, next to the Prince of . Conde 
and Twrenne, he was eſteemed the beſt General 
in that Kingdom, though, on account of his 
firm adherence to the Proteſtant religion, he 
was not for a conſiderable time raiſed to the 
dignity of Marſhal. In November 1659 he of- 


fered his ſervice to King Charles II, for his re- 


ſtoration to the throne of England ; and the year 


following, the Court of France being greatly 


ſollicitous for the intereſts of Portugal againſt the 


Spaniards, he was ſent to Liſbon, and in his way 


thither paſſed through England, . in order to 
concert meaſures with King Charles II. for 
the ſupport of Portugal. He adviſed King 
Charles to ſet up for the head of the Proteſtant 
religion, which, he ſaid, would keep the Princes 
of Germany in great dependance, and make him 


umpire of their affairs, and alſo by gaining him 


great credit with the Hugonots, keep France 
in continual fear of him. He adviſed him like- 
wiſe to employ the military men, that had ſerved 
under Cromwell, whom he thought the beſt offi- 
cers he had ever ſeen. But above all, he adviſed 
him to keep Dunkirk, which would be a check 


both _ France and Spain. But in all theſe 
8 


things his advice was rejected. When he came 
to Portugal he did ſuch eminent ſervices there 
that he was created a Grandee of that Kingdom, 
and Count of Mertola with a penſion of five thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling to himſelf and his heirs. 
In 167 N he came over again into Eng/and, to 

Nn command 
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1690. command the army; but the French intereſt be- 


ing then very odious to the Exghfb, though he 
would at any other time have been very accep- 
table to them, he was at that criſis conſidered 
as one ſent from France to bring our army un- 
der a French diſcipline, and ſo grow obnoxious 
to the Nation, and at the ſame time not much 
loved by the Court, as being found unfit for 
their purpoſes, for which reaſon he ſoon return- 
ed to France. In 1676 he was left by the King 
of France, u his return to Paris, with the 
command of his army in Flanders, and ſoon at- 
ter obliged King William then Prince of 

to raiſe the ſiege of Mazftricht, and was made 
a'Marſhal of France. But when the perſecuti- 
on againſt thoſe of the reformed religion was 
begun in that Kingdom, he deſired leave to re- 
turn into his own c which was denied 
him, and all the favour he could obtain was to 
go to Portugal. And tho* he had —— that 


nation from falling under the yoke of Caſtile, 


now when he came thither for tefuge, the 

iſition repreſented the giving harbour to 
— fo odiouſly to the King, that he was 
forced to ſend the Marſhal away. He went from 
thence to England, and paſſing through Holland, 
entered into a icular confidence with the 
Prince of Orange ; and being invited by the Elec- 
tor of Brandenburgh to Berlin, was made Go- 
vernor of Pruſſia, and ſet at the head of all the 


Elector's armies. He was treated likewiſe by 


the young Elector with the ſame regard, that 
his father had ſhewn him, and in 1688 was ſent 
by him to Cleves, to command the troops, 
which were raiſed by the Empire for the defence 


of Cologn. When the Prince of Orange was al- 


moſt ready for his ition into England, the 
Marſhal obtained leave of the Elector of Bran- 
denburgh to accompany the Prince in that at- 
tempt z upon whoſe advancement to the throne 
of England he was made a Duke. He was a 
man of great calmneſs, application, and conduct, 
and thought much better than he ſpoke; of true 
judgment, exact probity, and of an humble and 
obliging temper. He had a thorough experi- 
ence of the world ; knew men and things better 
than any man of his profeſſion ever did; and 
was as great in council as at the head of an ar- 
my. In his declining years his memory very 
much failed, but his judgment remained true 
and clear to the laſt. He appeared courteous 
and affable to every perſon, and yet had an air 
of grandeur, that commanded reſpect from all. 
He was eighty-two years of age, when he was 
killed. And as Monſieur Caillamotte had fol- 
lowed him in all his fortunes while alive, ſo did 
he in his death, for he did not long ſurvive his 
wounds. 

As for the King himſelf, he received no man- 
ner of hurt in the action, though he was in all 
the height of it; only a cannon- ball carried 
away a piece of his boot. His Majeſty did all 
that the greateſt of Generals could do upon the 
occaſion. He choſe the field, diſpoſed the at- 
tacks, drew up his army, charged the enemy 
ſeveral times, ſupported his forces when they 
began to ſhrink, and behaved throughout with 
that conduct, courage, reſolution, and preſence 
of mind, and was ſuch a poize for the inclining 
victory to his own fide, that the ri themſelves 
declared, that if the Enghſþ would change 
«© Kings with them, they would fight the battle 
over again.” However, both Kings have 


been equally blamed for not.improving, the one 
the advantage of his victory, and the other that 
of his retreat. Thoſe, Wwho have written in fa- 
vour of King James, ſay, that King #ilkam 
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might have marched directly to Dablin, a place 


open and unfortified on every ſide; and prevent - 

ed the vi from aſſembling any more, and ſe- 

curing Limerick, Galmay, and ſeveral other im- 
And ſuch as are 


rtant places. partiſans 0 
King Wilkam, cenſure both King James f 


leaving Ireland with ſo much precipitation, and 
thoſe he left behind, for not having collected 
the remains of a defeat, that had coſt them but 
few men. LEN IE | | 
King James being arrived at Dublin, and 
having immediately aſſembled the i 


King 


James 5. 


and Council of the city, told them, „ That hu Bat 

army in Exgland having made a total defec : Boye. 

« tion againſt him, when he had the greateſt ff, 
ou 


„ occaſion for them, he retired into 

„ where he was kindly recived by that King, 
and had all the aſſurance imaginable of being 
«© re-eſtabliſhed on his throne. That ſometime 
after he came to this kingdom of Ireland, and 
found all his Roman Catholick ſubjects as well 
„ equipt and prepared to defend his cauſe; as 
their ability would bear. And t he had 
« been often told, that when it came to the 
touch, they would never bear the brunt of a 
battle, he could never credit the ſame till 
that day, when having a good army, and all 
* ions fit to engage a foreign invader, 
he found the fatal truth of what he had been 
<« ſo often utioned about; and though the 
army did not deſert him, as they did in E- 
land, yet when it came to che trial, 

<< baſely fled the field, and left it a ſpoil to his 
enemies; nor could they be prevailed 

„to rally, though the lots in the whole defeat 
* was but inconſiderable, ſo that henceforward 
he determined never more to head an i 
* army, and now reſolved to ſhift for himſelf, 
as they themſelves muſt do. That it had 
been often debated, in caſe ſuch a revolution 
** ſhould happen, Whether upon deſerting the city 
* of Dublin, the ſame might not be fired? He 
did therefore charge them on their allegiance, 
that they ſhould neither rifle it by plunder, 
nor deſtroy it by fire; which in all kingdoms 
* would be judged very barbarous, and muſt be 
believed to be done by his orders; and if 
done, there would be but little mercy to be 
expected from an enraged enemy.“ He con- 
cluded, “ that he was neceſſitated to yield to 
force, but would never ceaſe to labour their 
e deliverance as long as he lived.” 


Having ſtaid at Dublin one night, the next g 


morning, attended by the Duke of Berwick, Tyr- forFra® 


connel, and the Marquiſs of Powis, he poſted 
away to Waterford, where he arrived the ſame 
day, taking care to have the bridges broken 
down behind him, for fear of being purſued. 
There he went on board a veſlel, called the Count 
de Lauzun, that was ready to receive him; but 
the Sieur de Foran, who commanded the ſqua- 
dron, meeting him at ſea, defired him to go on 
board one of his frigates for his quicker paſlage 
and by this means he got over once more into 
France, and fixed his reſidence at St. Germains. 


As ſoon as King James was gone, all the con- , ft 
ſiderable Papiſts fled from Dublin, and the isi 
Proteſtants were releaſed, who poſſeſſed them- Dt 
ſelves of the militia arms; and with the aſſiſt- 


ance 
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who were grown very bold and numerous by the 1690. 
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= of the Biſhops of Meath. and Limerick, 
*9® formed a committee to take care of things, and 
ſent letters to King William, to give him an ac- 
count of what had . * to pray him to 
honour that city with his preſence. 25 
* In the "+ time the Queen ſuſtained the 
=" weight of affairs in England with great prudence. 
ation This was a new ſcene to her. She had for above 
7 ſixteen months before, made ſo 78 figure in buſi- 
1 | : 

„. neſs that thoſe, who thought that every woman 
4 —_ ſenſe loved to be meddling, concluded, ſhe had 
but a ſmall proportion of it, becauſe ſhe lived. ſo 
abſtracted from all affairs. Her behaviour was in- 
deed very exemplary ; ſhe was exactly regular 
both in her. private and public devotions. She 
was much in her cloſet, and read a great deal 
ſhe was often buſy at work, and ſeemed. to em- 
ploy her time and thoughts, in any thing rather 
than matters of ſtate. Her converſation was 
lively and obliging z, every thing in her was caſy 
and natural. She was ſingular in great charities 
to the poor, of whom, as there are always great 


flocking thither of a great number of that Party, 
from all parts of the country, they ſhould make 
an inſurrection, and ſeize the. Qu and her 
chief miniſters. Which done, certain perſons. 
were to have taken upon them the adminiſtration 
of affairs till the return of King James, who was 
to leave the command of his army to his Gene- 
rals, and haſten with all ſpeed to Evgland. 
other part of the French, fleet, dan, joined 
their gallies, was to have landed eight thouſand 
men at Torbay with arms for a greater. number; 
after which the gallies and men of wär were to 
fail into the Viſb ſeas, to hinder the return of ng 
King and his forces ; and the diſcontented Scots 
were to have revolted at the ſame time, in ſeve- 
ral parts of that Kingdom. * 
The French fleet entered the channel, as. be- 2. 
fore concerted; at a time when the, Egli were French 
ill prepared to receive them, occaſioned che 2 
by an unhappy complement Win the King Of gurner. 
Spain, who having t larianga_ of, New- Burchet. 


Oneen's 


. 


numbers about courts, ſo the crowds of perſons 

of quality, that had fled over from Ireland, 
drew from her liberal ſupplies. But all this was 
nothing to the public. If the King talked 
with her of affairs, it was in ſo private a way, 
that few ſeemed to believe it. The King had 
indeed, upon many occaſions, ſaid to the Earl 

of Sbreuſbury, that though he could not hit on 

the right way of pleaſing Exgland, he was con- 
fident the Queen would ; and that the nation 
would be happy under her. He named a cabi- 
gEt-council * nine perſons, on whoſe advice 
her Majeſty was chiefly to rely (1). Of theſe, 

the Lord Preſident and the Earl of Nottingham, 

had the chief ſway in the management of af- 
fairs, which made the Whigs not ſatisfied with 

the nomination. But the Queen balanced all 
things with an extraordinary temper, and be- 
came univerſally beloved and admired by all 
about her. She had a vaſt weight of cares up- 

on her; the danger of her royal conſort in 
Ireland; the imminent appearance of an invaſion 
from France; and at home a divided people, 
ſome profeſſedly owning an allegiance to King 
James, and even others, who had taken the 
oaths, waiting for an opportunity to renounce 
them. Under all theſe apprehenſions ſhe be- 
trayed no fear, and loſt no time. As ſoon as 

ſhe heard the King was ſafely landed in Ireland, 

ſhe began to exerciſe the power veſted in her by 
Parliament, in two ſeaſonable proclamations, one 

 * commanding all Papiſts and reputed Papiſts 

<* forthwith to depart the cities of London and 

ne. 17. Weſtminſter, and from within ten miles of 
the ſame”; the other for the confinement 
of popiſh recuſants within five miles of their 

<« reſpective dwellings.” And there was great 
ee need of the utmoſt vigilance and care to prevent 
4 "Ra the ruin of the nation; for King James adhe- 
e rents, who by this. time began to be diſtinguiſh- 
ite, ed by the name of Facobites, being furniſhed by 
the King's abſence with a promiſing opportuni- 

ty to attempt the reſtoring of their abdicated 
Monarch, were concerting meaſures with France 

to put their deſigns in execution. It was agreed, 

that while part of the French fleet ſhould bear up 

the Thames,to countenance the Jacobites in London, 
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the motions of the French at Togu. 


burgh, (ſiſter to the Empreſs and the Queen. 
Portugal) deſired of King FT RN Gem. 
conduct her from Holland to the Grayne. Ac- 
cordingly Admiral Ruſſel was ordered tg atte 
her with a ſquadron, which was partly to conli 
of ſome 's belonging to a fleet, that Was gout | 
to the Meatiterranean, under Killigrew, by Wy 
e Ac 


miral was ſo delayed in this voyage by contr 
winds, that each he failed US land. the 
24th of November 168 » he did not return from 
the Groyne to England, till the latter end, of A. April 2c. 
pril, when the ſquadron put into Phmgyth to 1690. 
refit, and he himſelf went on i pike B. 
this means, not e elign of blocking up 
Toulon was loſt, (for the French were fa Fo be. 
fore the Engliſ arrived there) but the ſquadron 
at Plymouth joined by that which came Fi the 
Iriſh ſeas, (in all thirty ſhips of the line) were 

revented from coming to the main fleet at Sit- 

ad, by the French entering the channel, while 
they lay thus divided. It is alſo ſaid, the, Earl 
of Torrington, (who had the chief command) did 
not make the haſte that was neceſſary to join the 
fleets, which; perhaps, was owing to his not believ- 
ing the French were in ſuch forwardneſs. For ſo 
little did he expect them, that he had ordered no 
ſcouts to the Weſtward, to obſerve their motion; 
and they came with ſo fair a wind, that they 
were near the Iſle of Wight, before he had notice 
of their being in the channel, and in all proba- 
bility would have ſurpriſed þim, had not the 
wind turned upon them. Another reaſon of 
the fleet's lying ſo long at Spithead, was, the 
Dutch ſquadron not coming fo ſoon as was pro- 
miſed. Admiral Torrington was with the fleet 
at St. Helen's when he received advice from 
Weymouth, that the French were entered the chan- 
nel, whereupon it was debated what was fitteſt 
to be done. The Admiral as he could not be 
Joined by the Plymouth-ſquadron, thought he was 
not ſtrong enough, and adviſed going in till 
ſome ſhips he expected from the Eaſt were come 
up. But poſitive orders being ſent to him from 
the Queen to fight, notwithſtanding the enemy's 257 44- 


ſuperiority of above ſeventy fail to fifty, the =ira/ is 
| two ordered to 


eng 
2 


(1) Theſe were the Lord Preſident, the Lord 
Steward, the Lord Chamberlain, the Earls of Pem- 
breke, Nottingham, Manmauth, and Marlberough, Sir 


John Lowther Vice-Chamberlain,and firſt Commiſſionęr 
of the-Treaſury, and Mr. Edward Ruſſe}. MS. Las- 
ter of Mr. Warre to Sir W. Colt, June 6. 1690. 

(1) This 
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* 


two fleets came to an engagement near Beachy in 
Suſſex. * „ 120 ö 


A ee On the goth of June, the day after the bat- 
of the en- tle of the Boyne, at eight in the morning the 


agement. 


buche 


ſignal was made for battle; When the French 
bracing their head - ſails to the maſt, lay by; and 


about an hour after the Dutch ſquadron, which 


led the van, to of the van of 
the enemy; half an hour after which our blue 


- ſquadron encountered their rear ; but the greateſt 


part of the red, which were in the center, could 
not engage till near ten; and as they were then 
at a conſiderable diſtance from the enemy, ſo was 
there a great opening between them and the 
Dutch.. It was obſerved, that as the Eg 
bore down on the French, they laſhed away, 
——_— probably that might be only to cloſe 
their line ; and afterwards ſeveral of their ſhips 
towed round with their boat until they were out 


of ſhot, ſo that it was hoped the advantage 


would have fallen on our fide. But it was not 
long before it a „that the Dutch had ſuf- 


fered very much; and chiefly by their being, 


for want of a neceſſary precaution, weathered 
and ſurrounded by thoſe French ſhips, which 
they left ahead of them, when they began to 
engage. No ſooner did the Admiral perceive 
their condition, than he ſent them orders to 
come to an anchor; and with his own ſhip, 
and ſeveral others, driving between them and 
the enemy, anchored about five in the afternoon, 
at which time it was calm; but judging it not 
ſafe to renew the fight at ſo great a diſadvan- 


yr. weighed at nine at night, and retired 
7 rd with the tide of flood. On the 1ſt of 


Fuly in the afternoon he called a council of war, 
in which it was reſolved to endeavour to preſerve 
the fleet by retreating, and rather to deſtroy the 
diſabled ſhips, if they ſhould be preſſed by the 
enemy, than hows another engagement by 
proteCting them. 

The French very indiſcretely purſued in a 
formal line of battle, whereas, had they left 
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every ſhip at liberty to do her utmolk, the r. 
Ii would undoubtedly have been more Bar 


? 


them. + 
By; and one of the Egli ſhips called the 


* . 


— 


a 


treated, eſpecially the'ſhips, which were diſable 
in the fight. But 2 


gard to tides, Which the French took little or no 
notice of, the Engliſh got ground conſiderably of 
However, purſued as far as, We 


Ame, of ſeventy guns, was run on ſhore near 


Winchelſea, having loſt all her maſts, where two 


French ſhips attempting to butn her, the Cap- 


_ tain ſaved them that labour 1 ſetting fire to her 
r 


himſelf. The body of the French fleet ſtood in 


and out near Bourne and Peinſey in Sufſex, while 


about fourteen more lay at anchor, near the 
ſhore, ſome of which attempted” to "deſtroy a 
Dutch ſhip of ſixty-four guns, that lay dry at 
low water in Peinſey-Bay ; but her Commander ſo 
well defended her every high water, when they 
made their attacks, that they at laſt thought it 
convenient to deſiſt; ſo that this ſhip was 

off, and ſafely carried to Holland. But it fared 
not ſo well with three others of that nation, 
which were on ſhore on that coaſt ; for their 
officers and men not xe able to defend them, 
they ſet them on fire; ſo that with the three 
ſhips deſtroyed by the French in the action, the 
States-General loſt ſix of the line of battle. | 
On the 8th of July the French fleet ſtood to- 
wards their own coaſt, but were ſeen the 27th 
tollowing near the Berry-Head, - a little to the 


eaſtwards of Dartmouth, and then the wind 


taking them ſhort, they put into Torbay. There 
hey bj not long, for they were diſcovered the 
29th near Plymouth, at which place very good 
preparations were made by platforms and other 
works, to give them a warm reception. The 
5th of Auguſt they appeared again near the 
Ram Head, in number between ſixty and ſeventy, 
when ſtanding weſtward, they were no more 
ſeen in the channel this year (1). x 
| T 
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(1) This is Mr. Burchet's repreſentation of the affair, 
but other accounts (| of it in a leſs favourable man- 
ner. Some original letters to Sir Miiliam Colt, then 
Ty Extraordinary from King /#ilkam at the Court 
of Hanover ; reflect on it as follows: 


Lord Paget, Envey Extraordinary to the Emperor, from 
Vienna, Aug. 10. 1690. N. 8. 


hope the late good news of the King's ſucceſs 
, in Ireland has nd amends for the misfortune of 
« our fleet. It is hard at this diftance to gueſs where 
the fault lay; but if we may believe the Secretary 
of State, my Lord Torrington muſt be very criminal, 
<« ſince his printed letter to my Lord Durſſy, (which 
<< I ſuppoſe is come to your hands,) has publiſhed him 
<< as ſuch almoſt all the world over.“ 


From Mr. R. Moleſworth, Enwy Extraordinary to the 


King of Denmark, from Copenhagen, July 12, 

1690, O. 8. 

I am ſatisfied the Dutch have been moſt ſoundly 
<< beaten, and the French have gotten an intire though 
e bloody victory, let us put what diſguiſes on the 
matter we pleaſe.” 


From the ſame, July 22, 1690. 


„My trouble at our unfortunate ſea-fight was ſo 
great, and my confuſion to that degree, that I had 
6 not the courage either to go to court, or to ſet pen 
< to paper, And I think, it the news of the King's 


© conqueſt of Ireland had not raiſed my ſpirits, I 
« ſhould have continued a drooping recluſe for m 4 
« weeks. I hope the Engliſhmen in our country wi 


ebe touched with as much ſhame for their miſcarriage, 


.4< as thoſe here, who durſt not ſhow their faces; and 


< then they will endeavour to repair this great loſs of 
% honour and reputation; which God grant may be 
«© ſoon. But this I can tell you, if ſome people's heads 
«© do not fly now, no foreign Prince or State will be- 
6 lieve there is a King or Queen in England, no 
more than our ſubjects do, as it ſeems.” 


Bom Sir Paul Rycaut, Envoy Extraordinary at Ham- 
burgh, July 16, 1690. 

« I cannot but condole with you the unfortunate 
« ſucceſs of the late ſea-fight againſt the French, which 
„turned not much to our damage, unleſs ſo far as 
concerns the honour of the nation, but greatly to 
c the detriment and ruin of our allies, who were beat- 
te ten to pieces, whilſt we ſtood ſpeRators of their de- 
«© ſtruftion. What loſs they ſuſtained you will beſt 
© ſee in the letter, which Admiral Evertſon writes 
to the States, and what was the cauſe, that our 
« fleet in general did not fight was (as this Admiral 
<«« writes) upon examination by the Earls Pembroke and 
© Devonſhire, who were going from ſhip to ſhip to 
«© make inquiry into this matter, to diſcover where 
« the treachery lay; for nothing but that could keep 
our fleet from engaging ; and where to charge that, 
« a letter written from my Lord Nottingham Poo 

C 


Ulting for herſelf, as ijt 
is natural to do in ſuch cafes, and caution being 
had in anchoring moſt advantageouſly with re. 
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The news. of this advantage gained by the 
690 French at ſea had no ſooner Ee Linden, but 
ch the fears of a deſcent created a general conſter- 
fer; at nation, Which immediately ſpread itſelf through 
the whole Kingdom. The Queen was not igno- 

rant of the danger, but did all that was poſſible 
to conceal her own apprehenſions, and to inſpire 
her ſubjects with reſolution. The Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen, and Lieutenancy of the city of 
London were not wanting in this critical juncture 
to expreſs their zeal and affection for the govern- 
ment. For attending her Majeſty in Council, 

they declared the unanimous reſolution of the 

city to defend and preſerve their Majeſties and 

their government with the hazard of their lives, 

and to the utmoſt of their power; repreſenting 

to the 7. 7 0 and Council, that the ſeveral regi- 

ments of the militia of the city conſiſting of 

about nine thouſand men, were compleat in their 

numbers, well armed, and well appointed, and 
ready to be raiſed immediately, and to proceed 

in their Majeſties ſervice. That the Lieutenan- 

cy alſo had reſolved, that ſix regiments of auxi- 
liaries ſhould be raiſed for the ſervice; and that 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common- 
Council would, by the voluntary contribution of 
themſelves and other citizens, forthwith raiſe a 
large regiment of horſe, and one thouſand dra- 
goons, and maintain them at their own charge 
in the ſervice for a month or longer, if there 
ſhould be occaſion. And they deſired her Ma- 
jeſty to nominate officers to command them. All 
which the Queen moſt graciouſly accepted, and 
was pleaſed to thank them for their readineſs, 
loyalty, and zeal on this occaſion; and to the 
laſt part anſwered, that e would confider of it, 
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and appoint officers to command according to their 1690. 
deffre. About the ſame time, to = reſs the From phe 
fears of a revolt in the Weſt, an addreſs was Ceran £4 
preſented to the Queen by Shadrach Vincent, Eſq, * J 
from above ten thouſand tinners of Corntvall, 
giving all aſſurances of fidelity and obedience, 

<« and faithfully promiſing (notwithſtanding the 

<« artifice-and ill deſigns of diſaffected men to 

« withdraw them from their loyalty) an urialte- 

<« rable allegiance to their Majeſties, owning and 

« acknowledging their Majeſties alone to 

« their lawful and rightful King and Queen, and 

« diſclaiming all allegiance to the late King 

« James, or to the pretended Prince of Wales 

« after him.” Within a few days after, the FromMid- 
Deputy Licutenants and officers of the militia deſex. 
for Middleſex and Weſtminſter, made a ſolemn 
addreſs and declaration, That they perceived 
there were many miſchievous and dangerous 
practices, conſultations, and contrivances of Pa- 

6 piſts, and many others diſaffected to their Ma- 

« jeſties and their government; and that it was 

e moſt notorious, that the French King, by con- 

* federacy with the late King and his adherents, 

« had made a bold invaſion of their Majeſties 

«© dominion of the narrow ſeas, deſigning to de- 

e ſtroy their royal fleet, and in conſequence to 

te bring the Proteſtants of this kingdom under 

e his tyranny and cruel yoke of bondage. And 

<« therefore they hold themſelves bound in duty 

eto declare upon this occaſion their deep ſenſe, 

„ hatred, and abhorrence of the vile ingratitude 

« of thoſe Papiſts, and profeſſed Proteſtants, 
ho, notwithſtanding their Majeſties par- 

* doning and protecting them, had by conſpi- 

„ racies with the late King's adherents, or by 
„their 
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«© Durſley, tranſlated with the conſent of my Lord 
« Durſley into Dutch, and inſerted into the Courant 
« for the better quieting and ſatisfaction of the people, 
«« doth plainly declare, and on whom the treachery is 
to be charged. All I have to comfort myſelf and 
all others in this matter, is, that Mr. Varre writes 
<< me under the 4th inſtant, that we ſhould ſpeedily 
have a better fleet at ſea than before. And Dr. 
„ Aglionby writes me on the 22 inſtant from the Hague, 
<< that by this letter to my Lord Durſley, and the aſ- 
* ſurances, that Mr. Harbord was coming over from 
the Queen to the States, that the minds of the 
<c people were much ſettled; and that the Govern- 
ment loſes no courage, for that the States of Hol- 

land on the 19th inſtant, and ſo did the States Ge- 
„ neral on the 21ſt reſolve, that a new ſquadron 
*© with all expedition be put to ſea; until which was 
done, all commerce was to be ſuſpended. The 
** States. of Holland unanimouſly, and without ſo 
** much as conſulting their principals came to this re- 
ſolution. God grant that we may correſpond in 
like manner with them in England, God grant alſo, 
that there may be no treachery in Ireland, from 
** whence we expect to receive great and good news 
by the next poſt.” 


From the ſame, July 19th, 1690. 


Now I am to congratulate and rejoice with you 
for the ſeaſonable victory obtained in Ireland ; 
** which I hope will ſct all things right; and when 
our fleet is again repaired, and recruited, and ſet 
out once more to ſea, we ſhall then aſſert again the 
** ſovereignty and dominions of the ſeas, which might 


© have been done by the laſt battle, had not treachery 
© defeated us.” 


cc 


Biſhop Burnet's account is as follows. 


— On the day before the battle of 
Numb. X. Va rr RR 


9 


two fleets came to a great engagement at ſea, The 
„ ſquadron that lay at Plymouth, could not come up 
to join the great fleet, the wind being contrary. 
« So it was under debate, what was fitteſt to be done. 
„The Earl of Torrington thought he was not ſtrong 
* enough, and adviſed his coming in, till ſome more 
** ſhips, that were fitting out, ſhould be ready. Some 
began to call his courage in queſtion, and imputed 
this to fear. They thought, this would too much 
„ exalt our enemies, and diſcourage our allies, if 
* we left the French to triumph at ſea, and to be maſ- 
ters of our coaſt and trade; for our merchants 
<* richeſt ſhips were coming home; ſo that the leaving 
them in ſuch a ſuperiority would be both very un- 
** becoming and very miſchievous to us. The Queen 
ordered Rufſel to adviſe both with the Navy-board, 
and with all that underſtood ſea-affairs ; and upon 
da view of the ſtrength of both fleets, they were of 
*© opinion, that though the French were ſuperior in 
number, yet our fleet was ſo equal in ſtrength to 
them, that it was reaſonable to ſend orders to our 
Admiral to venture on an engagement. Yet the 
orders were not ſo poſitive, but that a great deal 
was left to a council of war. The two fleets en- 
«6 gaged near Beachy in Suſſex The Dutch led the 
van ; and to ſhew their courage, they advanced too 
far out of the line, and fought in the beginning with 
* ſome advantage, the French plying before them. 
And our blue ſquadron engaged bravely ; but the 
<< Earl of Torrington kept in his line, and continued 
* to fight at a diſtance. The French ſeeing the 
Dutch come out fo far before the line, fell on them 
„ furiouſly both in front and flank, which the Earl of 
« Torrington neglected for ſome time; and when he 
- *© endeavoured to come a little nearer, the calm was 
&« ſuch, that he could not come up. The Dutch ſuf- 
„ fered much, and their whole fleet had periſhed, if 
* their Admiral Calembourg had not ordered them to 
Oo % drop 
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1690. © their murmurings againſt their Majeſties and Nor was the Queen's tare of affairs confined ; 
| the preſent government, or by the refuſal, of within her own dominions ; for while ſhe put Hug; 
the oaths of fidelity and obedience to their herſelf in a poſture of defence at home, ſhe diſ- V 58 
« Majeſties, aſſiſted or abetted the late King in patched Mr. Harbord to the States-General, to . 
« his clams and pretences of any right and title let them know, how much her Majeſty was 27 
eto the government of theſe realms, Sc. concerned at the misfortune, which had befallen 
Under theſe encouragements the Queen for- their ſquadron in the late engagement, and at 


N =. got nothing, that the moſt active prudence their not having been ſeconded as they ought to 
the 2 wen. could ſuggeſt, as fit to be done in ſuch a junc- have been, which matter ſhe had directed to be 
Ken. ture, without hurry or a too viſible concern. 3he examined into, in order to recompenſe thoſe, who 
July 5. publiſhed a proclamation, e all ſeamen had done their duty, and to puniſh ſuch as ſhould 
and mariners to render themſelves to their Ma- 


jeſties, with ſuitable rewards for coming in, and 
penalties for abſenting. She gave out gomil- 
ſions to put the ſtanding forces in a condition to 
oppoſe the enemy ; and ſhe ordered the militia 
in the weſtern parts to be in a readineſs of de- 
fending the coaſts, and aſſiſting the army. And 
to ſtrike a terror into the conſpirators with 
France, ſhe publiſhed a proclamation for appre- 
hending Edward Henry Earl of Lichfield, Tho- 
mas Earl of Ayleſbury, William Lord Montgo- 
mery, Roger Earl of Caſtlemain, Richard Viſcount 
Preſton, Henry Lord Bellafis, Sir Edward Hales, 
Sir Robert Thorold, Sir Robert Hamilton, Sir 
Theophilus Oglethorpe, Colonel Edward Sackvile, 
Lieutenant Colonel William Richardſon, Major 
Thomas Soaper, Captain David Lloyd, William 
Pen, Edmond Elliot Marmaduke Langdale, and 
Edward Rutter ; being perſons, who had con- 
ſpired with divers other diſaffected perſons, to diſ- 
turb and deſtroy the government, and for that 
purpoſe had abetted and adhered to their Majeſties 
enemies in the preſent invaſion. 


be found to have deſerved it : "That her Majeſty 
had given orders for refitting the Dutch ſhips 
that were diſabled, at her own charge; and com- 
manded, that all poſſible care ſhould be taken 
of the ſick and wounded ſeamen ; and that re- 
wards ſhould be given to the widows of thoſe, 
who were killed, behaving themſelves bravely 
in the fight, to encourage others to do well for 
the future. Mr. Harbord likewiſe told the 
States, that the Queen had ordered twelve great 
ſkips to be immediatly fitted out; and hoped 
the States would alſo do their utmoſt to rein- 
force their fleet in the conjuncture. And, laſt- 
ly, he acquainted them with the King's ha 
ſucceſs in Ireland. The States received thi 
meſſage with great ſatisfaction, and unanimouſly 
reſolved to fit out immediately thirteen capital 
ſhips and ſix frigates. 


During theſe tranſactions, the fleet was refit- q, ;, 


ting with all poſſible diligence. 


The Earl of of To 


Torrington was ſent to the Tower; and three of ringu 


the beſt ſea-officers, Sir Richard Haddock, Hemy® 


Owe. 


Killigrew, and Sir John Aſpby were appointed fun 


Joint- 


« drop their anchors, while their fails were all up. 
6e This was not obſerved by the French; ſo they were 
< carried by the tide, while the others lay ftill; and 
<< thus in a few minutes the Dutch were out of dan- 

They loſt many men, and ſunk ſome of their 


«Cc r. 
* ſhips which had ſuffered the moſt, that they might 


& not fall into the enemies hands. It was now neceſ- 
<« ſary to order the fleet to come in with all poſſible 
<< haſte. Both the Dutch and the blue ſquadron 
„ complained much of the Earl of Torrington ; and it 
© was a general opinion, that if the whole fleet had 
« come up to a cloſe fight, we muſt have beat the 
« French; and conſidering how far they were from 
* Breſt and that our ſquadron at Plymouth lay be- 
«© tween them and home, a victory might have had 
« great conſequences. Our fleet was now in a bad 
© condition, and broken into factions; and if the 
French had not loſt the night's tide, but had follow- 
ed us cloſe, they might have deſtroyed many of our 
„ ſhips. Both the Admirals were almoſt equally 
« blamed ; ours for not fighting, and the French for 
not pnrſuing his victory.“ 

Mr. Boyer tells us, that the Dutch having the van- 
guard, began the fight, as alſo did ſome of the Eng- 
liſh; but not being ſeconded by the reſt of the Engli/h 
fleet, which unexpectedly ſtood away, ſeveral of the 
Dutch ſhips were either burnt, ſunk, or diſabled. And 
the Engliſh fared but little better, for ſuch as engaged 
were very much battered. The fight continued from 
morning to evening, the Dutch maintaining their ſta- 
tions with ſo much reſolution and obſtinacy againſt 
the whole French flect, which conſiſted of eighty two 
men of war, that they had much ado toeſcape being 
all deſtroyed. In this unequal fight they loft, among 
other officers, Rear-admiral Fan Dick, Rear-admiral 
Brackel, and Captain Nordel; and the Engliſb Captain 
Betham, Captain Pomeroy, with two Captains of the 
Marine regiments. 

A Dutch author of the hiſtory of King William aſſerts, 
that in this action the French gained the victory, the 


Dutch the honour, and the Engiih the ſhame ; and 
adds, rhat the Court Martial was far from being u- 
nanimous in their opinions about the Earl of Torrington, 
ſome thinking him guilty of treachery, and others of 
cowardice only ; though they all at length agreed to 
acquit him; and that the King was extremely diſſatiſ- 
fied with their ſentence, and for that reaſon diſcard- 
ed ſome of the numbers of that Court from the ſer- 
vice, together with two and forty officers of the navy, 
— were ſuſpected to have been influenced by the 
arl. 

But the Freneh writers give a different account of 
this action. Monſieur Fourbin in his Memoirs allows, 
the Engli/h and Dutch fleets to have been but eight 
and fifty ſhips of the line of battle; whereas the French 
had eighty; and obſerves, that though the ENA 
did not ſeem to have had ſo great a ſhare in the action 
as the Dutch, it may be ſaid, that for above three 
hours, the two fleets ſhewed a great deal of valour, 
and performed exploits worthy to be recorded in hiſ- 
tory. Father Daniel affirms, that ſeventeen of the 
Englih and Dutch ſhips, which were unmaſted, 
were run aſhore upon the coaſt and burnt; and 
adds, that, to leave no doubt of the greatneſs of 
the victory gained by the French, Monſieur de Tour- 
ville, the Admiral of the French fleet, returning to 
ſea ſent a detachment of ſhips and gallies, with about 
fifteen hundred men on board, under the command of 
the Count D* Eftrees, to make a deſcent upon England, 
and to burn twelve ſhips in Tinmouth Bay, „T heſe 
troops, continues he, being landed, forced an in- 
*< trenchment defended by three pieces of cannon, 
<< plundered ſeveral houſes, and burnt the veſſels in the 
« Bay, four of which were men of war, and the reft 
© Merchant-men richly laden. This done, the 
troops were reimbarked without the loſs of a man, 
and they carried off the three pieces of cannon with 
other booty.” But theſe four men of war, and eight 
Merchant-men richly laden, are ſaid by our writers to be 
cnly three ſmall veſſels, 
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oint-admirals to command the fleet. But it 


an — a month before they could be ready. And 


in all that time the French were maſters of the 
2. and our coaſts open to them. If they had 
followed the firſt conſternation, and had fallen to 
the burning the ſea-· towns, they might have done 
much miſchief, and put affairs in great diſorder, 
for there were not then in England above ſeven 
thouſand men. The militia was raiſed ; and 
though the harveſt drew on, ſo that it was not 
convenient for people to be long abſent from 
their labour, yet the nation expreſſed more zeal 
and affection to the government than was expect- 
ed; and the Jacobites, all England over os 
out of the way, for fear of being inſulted by the 
rabble. There were no great loſſes at ſea, for 
moſt of the merchant-men came ſafe to Ply- 
mouth. The French ſtood over for ſome time to 
their own coaſt ; and there were many falſe 
alarms of their ſhipping troops in order to a de- 
ſcent. But the French had ſuffered ſo much in 
the Netherlands, in the battle of Flerus, that they 
were forced, for all their victory, to lie upon 
the defenſive, and were not able to ſpare ſo 
many men as were neceſſary for an invaſion. It 


was thought ſtrange that the French ſhould hover 
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ſo long and ſo quietly on the coaſt of England 1690. 


without making any farther attempts; but it ap- 
peared aſterwards, that they were ſtill in expec- 
tation of the effects of the conſpiracy which was 
to have broke out the 18th of June. But the 
Jacobites excuſed their failing in that, becauſe 
their leaders were generally ſeized, and they be- 
gan to boaſt all over England, that it was viſible 
the French meant no harm to the nation, but onl 
to bring back King James, ſince now, thoug 
the coaſts lay open to them, they did the coun- 
try no hurt. This might have made ſom&im- 
preſſion, if the French had not effectually re- 
futed it. For they made a deſcent on a 
village called Tinmouth, which happened to be- 
long to a Papiſt, and burnt it with a few fiſher- 
boats, but the inhabitants got away, and as a 
body of militia was marching thither, the French 
made great haſte to gheir ſhips. The French 
publiſhed this in their Gazettes which much 
pomp, as if it had been a great trading-town, 
that had many ſhips, with ſome men of war in 
port. This both rendered them ridiculous, and 
ſerved to raiſe the hatred of the nation againſt 
them, for every town on the coaſt ſaw what they 
muſt expect if the French prevailed (1). - 
e 


(1 About this time a remarkable pamphlet was pub- 
iſhed, under the title of A modeſt inquiry into the 
t cauſes of the preſent diſaſters in England, and who 
they are that brought the French fleet into the chan- 
ac nel, deſcribed.” The author charges the diſaffected 
clergy (whom he calls the Lambeth holy club), with being 
the principal managers of the Jacobites plot for bring- 
ing the French into the channel. He — rok that 
the firſt ſtep the Clergy made, was the * 
gainſt the taking the new oaths to their Majeſties 
© injoined them by act of Parliament; and the buzzing 
into the ears of their votaries the unlawfulneſs of 


theſe oaths, and the continuing right of King Fames 


* to the crown. That there being very few of the 
<< diſaffeted Clergy, that had the courage to lay down 
<< their places for the oaths, the next ſtep of the plot 


was to cheat the world and their own conſciences, 
with the ridiculous diſtinction of taking the oaths to 
a King de facle, and not de jure; which was as 
much as to ſay, that their Majeſties were not law- 
ful and rightful King and Queen of England, but 
de fatto — „ that is in Engliſh, downright uſur pers. 
That this ditinQion did not only give ſcope to take 
the oaths to their Majeſties, but alſo to pray for 
them by name in their pulpits ; though ſome of 
more ſincerity than the reft would not pray for 
them by name at all ; and yet, to prevent any trou- 
ble from the law, they wiſely prayed in general 
terms for the King and Queen which might be taken 
either for King Fames and Queen Mary, or King 
William and Queen Mary; and others of a more 
nice ſtomach yet would not pray for the King and 
Queen, but for the King and Royal Family. "That 
the plot being lame, becauſe the machines, that 
moved it, were debarred from the pulpit, it was 
found out, that the act of Parliament injoining the 
oaths to their Majeſties, admitting of ſome favour- 
able interpretation in law, upon the part of thoſe, 
** that only preached, but had no cure of ſouls; there- 
upon Dr. S. one of the greateſt champions mount- 
ed the chair firſt, with the loud acclamations of 
the party, and, as an introduction to his ſermon, 
** gave his auditors an account of the happy diſcovery 
he had made of ſo great a bleſſing, as his having 
liberty to preach to / wg notwithſtanding the at? of 
« Parliament about taking the oaths, That he was 


followed by a great many, both in London and in 
the country, who partly by ſtealth, and partly by 
66 the pious zeal of ſome of their own ſort of Church- 
Wardens, got up into che pulpit to trumpet up the 


of Wales) let 


% people to a diſſatisfaction with the government. 
„That all theſe ſteps of the plot were backed with 
„the Hiftery of Poſive Obedimce which was handed 
about in triumph among the party. "That in this 
pamphlet are muſtered a great many expreſſions of 
« Engliſh divines both antient and modern, although 
*© moſt of the citations be far wide of the queſtion, 
<< and refer only to obedience to magiſtracy in general, 
and the unlawfulneſs of private perſons rifing up 
*< againft the Government upon every frivolous pre- 
<« tence, That the next engine of the plot was the 
<< happy reſult of a kind of Oecumenic council of the 
«© whole : the Liturgy of the Church of England 
<< muſt be laid aſide, and a new one muſt be calculated 
for the meridian of King James's tottering fortune. 
That in this new Liturgy they prayed thus; ręſlore 
us again the public worſhip of thy name, the reverend 
adminiſiration of Sacraments ; raiſe up the former go- 
vernment both in Church and State, that we may be 
no longer without King, without Prieſt, and without 
Gad in the World. That when they came to pray 
for King James, the Jacobite club had exhauſted 
their rhetoric and zeal in the following words ; protect 
** and defend thy ſervant our ſevereign Lord the Xing; 
«© firengthen his hands, and the hands of all that are 
put in authority under him, with judgment and juſ- 
** tice, to cut off all ſuch workers of 7 at turn 
religion to rebellion, and faith into fuctis; that they 
may neuer prevail againſt us, or triumph in the ruin 

7 thy Church among us. To this end, defend the 
*© Arng, bind up his foul in the bundle of life, and let 
no weapon formed again/t him proſper. Be unto him 
an helmet of ſalvation, and a ſtrong tower of defence 
** againſt the face of his enemies. Let his reign be proſ- 
l perous, and his days many. Make him glad according 


| ©© to the days, wherein thou haſt made him ſuffer adver- 


* ſity. Give him the necks of his enemies, and alſo every 
day more and more the hearts of his es As for 
© thoſe that are implacable, clothe them with ſhame, 
„but upon himſelf and his poſterity (that is, the Prince 
e crown Pai That the General 

Council having compoſed this new Liturgy, there 
were above ten thouſand of them printed and diſ- 
perſed up and down among the party, which they 
** uſed in their cabals, laying aſide a great part, and 
** ſome times all the old liturgy. That there were 
many of the Holy club detached up and down to 
«© perſuade monied people, who wiſhed well to the 
** Cauſe, to contribute for the ſubſiſtence of King 


James caſhiered officers That King 2 — 
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perſon, who had ſuppreſſed ſome intelligence, 65 


The Earl of Torrington continued priſoner in 


The Earl the Tower till the next ſeſſion, when he was 


Tor- 
rington 
tried and 
acquitted 
Burchet. 
Burnet. 
MS letter 
by Warre. 


brought to his trial. Several perſons of quality, 
as the Duke of Devonſhire and the Earl of 
Pembroke had been ſent to Sheerneſs, to examine 
into the whole affair upon oath, in order to 
diſcover where the treachery lay. The Earl 
was permitted to make a ſpeech in the Houſe 
of Commons in defence of himſelf, in which he 
inſiſted on theſe three things; that the prepara- 
tions for the fleet were very late; that the fleet 
itſelf was much inferior to the French, and ill- 
manned ;. and that he laboured under great want 
of intelligence. He excuſed his fighting, by 
alledging the orders, which he had received 
and ſaid, that it was againſt his judgment, and 
the judgment of the council of war. He gave 
the houſe a draught of the line of battle, for ex- 
plaining his arguments in juſtification of his 
conduct in the fight, and deſired leave to deliver 
what he had to ſay in writing; which was grant- 
ed. He reflected upon the counſellors, and in 
a manner named the Earl of Nottingham as the 


or not ſent it to him ſo timely as was necel- 
ſary (1). 7 1 * 

The Earl's affair was long diſcuſſed in the 
Houſe of Lords. The form of his commit- 
ment was judged to be illegal; and the martial 
law, to, which, by ſtature, all, who ſerved in 
the fleet, were ſubject, being lodged in the 
Lord High Admiral, it was doubted, Whether 
the Admiralty being now in commiſſion, that 
power was lodged with the Commiſſioners. The 
Judges were of opinion, that it was; yet ſince 
the power of life and death was too ſacred a 
thing to paſs only by a conſtruction of law, it 
was thought the ſafeſt courſe to paſs an act, de- 
claring, that the power of a Lord High Admi- 
ral did veſt in the Commiſſioners. The ſecret 
enemies of the government, who intended to 
embroil matters, moved that the Earl ſhould be 
impeached in Parliament; proceedings in that 
way being always ſlow, and incidents being alſo 
apt to fall in, that might create diſputes between 
the two Houſes, which ſometimes ended in a 


rup- 


Og 


© being reſolved to venture his perſon once more for 
the ſafety of theſe Kingdoms, his journey to Ireland 
concluded upon, and the moſt and better diſciplined 
„ part of the army to attend his Majeſty, it was 
„ impoſſible to leave any conſiderable force behind 
him in his abſence; and that the tranſportation of 
the Queen of Spain, and the convoy of the Straits 
<< merchant-men under Admiral Killigrew, had carried 
*< a conſiderable part of our fleet to the Mediterranean ; 
and another part of it commanded by Sir Cloudeſley 
Shovel, was to attend his Majeſty and the army to 
« [Treland; ſo that the grand fleet was not to have 
& been ſo conſiderable, as otherwiſe it would have 
been. That all theſe circumſtances raiſed the cou- 
rage of the plotters, who thought this the only time 
to put their deſign in execution. That in order to 
<« that, at one of their general meetings in Londen, 
«© where it was neceſſary that ſome of the Clergy, 
* ſhould be preſent to bleſs ſo pious a work, it was con- 
«6. cluded to preſent a memorial in the name of the /cyal 
and diſtreſſed ſuljecls of England, (for ſo they nam- 
ed themſelves) to his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, humb- 
ly inviting him out of his unparallelled goodneſs, 
and for the affection he always bore to oppreſt vir- 
„tue, that he would aſſiſt them in reſtoring their law- 
% ful King, his antient ally and confederate, to his 
< throne, and, in breaking the yoke of uſurpation, 
„ under which theſe three nations were at this time 
„ ſo heavily groaniug. That there had been two or 
three memorials preſented to the French King be- 
« fore this, beſides a conſtant correſpondence betwixt 
6% the French miniſter of State, Monſieur de Creſſy 
and them. And the Clergy, who were the great 
** contrivers and managers of this, and who by their 
profeſſion arc, for the moſt part, extraordinarily cre- 
* dulous of any thing they incline to, did really be- 
lieve, that immediately upon the appearing of the 
French fleet, and the burning of ours, (which they 
thought as ſure) there would certainly be a general 
« inſurrection through a great many places in the 
Kingdom, in order to join them at their landing, and, 
„to declare for King James.“ 

This pamphlet reflefting ſo highly on the Non- 
juring Clergy, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the 
Biſhops of Norwich, Ely, Bath and ell, and Peter- 
borough, both in their own, and in the name of their 
abſent brother the Biſhop of Glee/ter, publiſhed a paper, 
wherein they ſolemnly, and in the preſence of God, 
proteſted and declared, I. That theſe accuſations caſt 
upon them were all of them malicious calumnies 
and diabolical inventions. II. That they knew 
not who was the author of the New Liturgy, nor 
had any hand in it, neither did they uſe it at any 
time, III. That they never held any correſpon- 
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e dence, directly or indirectly. with Monſieur de 
0 Croiſſy, or with any other Miniſter or Agent of 
„ France; and if any ſuch memorial had been preſent- 
ed to the French King, they never knew any thing of 
<« it; and that they did utterly renounce both that 
<« and all other invitations ſuggeſted to be made by 
© them, in order to any invaſion of the Kingdom by the 
« French, IV. That they utterly denied and difown- 
e ed all plots charged upon them, as contrived or car- 
<« ried on in their meetings at Lambeth ; the intent 
4e thereof being to adviſe how in their preſent diffi- 
e culties, they might beſt keep their conſciences void of 
c offence towards God and towards Man. V. That 
e they were ſo far from being the authors and abettors 
« of England's miſeries, that they did, and ſhould to 
„their dying hour, heartily and inceſſantly pray for 
ce the peace, proſperity, and glory of England; and 
& ſhould always, by God's grace, make it their he 
practice to ſtudy to be quiet, to bear their 

e patiently, and ro ſeek the good of their native coun- 
© try. They concluded, that as the Lord had taught 
te them to return good for evil, the unknown author 
of the pamphlet having endeavoured to raiſe in the 
« whole Englih nation ſuch a fury, as might end in 
„ De-witting them, (a bloody word, but too well un- 
«« derſtood) they recommended him to the divine 
© mercy, humbly beſeeching God to forgive him. And 
e as they had not long ſince, either actually or in 
full preparation of mind, hazarded all they had in 
ce the world, in oppoſing Popery and arbitrary power 
% in England; ſo they ſhould, by God's grace, with 
greater zeal again, ſacrifice all they had, and their 
« very lives too, if God ſhould be pleaſed to call them 
<«« thereto, to prevent Popery, and the arbitrary power 
« of France, from coming upon them, and prevailing 
« over them, the perſecution of their Proteſtant bre- 
te thren there being freſh in their memories.” S. 
Trafts II. 95. Though the Biſhops thus ſtrongly aſ- 
ſerted their innocence and reſolution of bearing their 
croſs, patiently, yet before the year was at an end, 
a plot was diſcovered in which they were deeply engag- 
ed as will be feen preſently. 

(1) „But if, ſays Mr. Warre, Under-Secretary to 
<« that Earl. he has no better arguments for himſelf 
than this laſt, they will not do much ſervice; my 
Lord having not neglected one moment to diſpatch 
e ſuch public buſineſs, as belonged to him, ſince the 
time he came into the office. And of this I am 
* confident, that the greateſt part of the members 
© both Houſes are well ſatisfied, that my Lord has not 
© been at all remiſs in the diſcharge of his duty. 
MTS. leiter to Sir William Colt, Envy at Hanover, 


Nov. 14. 1690. 
(1) Boe 
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do 


* 
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0. rupture. This the Ki was apprehenſive of, 
” and he was m incenſed againſt the 
Earl, and had reaſon to believe, that a council 
of war would treat him very favourably, yet 
he choſe rather to let it go ſo, than to diſorder 
his affairs. The Commiſſioners of the Admi- 
ralty named a court to try the Earl, in which 
Sir Ralph Delaval preſided, who had acted as 
Vice- Admiral of the blue in the engagement. 
The Earl is faid to be tried with ſo groſs a par- 
tiality, that it reflected; much on the juſtice of 
the nation; ſo that if it had not been for the great 


intereſt, which the King had in the States - Gene- 


ral, it might have occaſioned a breach of the al- 
liance between them and England. The Earl 

eſraped with his life and eſtate, but much loaded 

in his reputation, ſome charging him with want 

of courage, while others imputed his ill conduct 

to a haughty ſullenneſs of temper which mace 
him, ſince orders were ſcat him contrary to the 

advices he had given, to reſolye indeed to obey 

them, and fight, but. in ſuch a manner, as ſhould 

eaſt the blame on thoſe, who ſent him orders, and 
give them cauſe to repent it. G 7d 41) 
The King was greatly offended with his ac- 

quittal z whereof one mark immediately appear- 

ed in determining the Earl's commiſſion ; and 

it was expected, ſays Marre, That his 2 
are « would expreſs his reſentment againſt thoſ 

3 i the council of war, Who ſhewed 


notion ſpread many people, that King 
William would not — ed 2 battle, ca 
upon an expreſs. received that morning of 

defeat of the fleet, which he kept ſecret till the 
action was over. But this is impoſlible to be re- 
conciled to the circumſtances of the time and 


ed her in a few; words that the King was well, 
and had gained an entire victory, and that the 
late King had eſcaped, he obſerved her looks, 
and found that the laſt article made her joy com- 
pleat, which ſeemed in ſome ſuſpence, till ſhe 
= her father was ſafe. The Queen and Coun- 
cil, upon this ſent to the King. preſſing, him to 
came over with all poſſible haſte, ſince, as Eng- 
lang was of more importance, fo the ſtate of at- 
fairs required his preſence here. But theſe let- 
ters were ſoon followed by others of a very dif- 
_ ferent ſtrain, as will preſently appear. 
- , Upap the defeat of the rh at the Boyne, 
5. ing having reſted his forces, ſent, the next 
day after the battle, Monſieur Ia Mellioniere, 
ne Brigadier-General, with fave battalions of foot, 
and four ſquadrons of horſe, to inveſt Drogheda, 
where was a great magazine of ſtores. The Go- 
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place, and received Manſieur la Mallioniere's ſum- 
mons with cantempt ; but the King ſend- 


ing him word, “ that if he was forced to bring 


« his cannon before the place, he muſt ex- 


<« pect no quarter; the Governor conſide- Drogheda 


ring, that King James's army being deteated, rates. 
— ex * no relief, accepted of the condi- 
tions offered him, and marched out with the 
garriſon, which conſiſted of three regiments and 
ſome odd companies, having their baggage only, 
but leaving all their arms and ſtores behind 
them, | 

On the zd of July the Duke of Ormond and Mon- 
fieur Auver here and elſewhere, were de- 
tached with nine troops of horſe to ſecure the 
quiet of Dublin. The next day the King, with the 
whole army, marched the ſame way, and on the 
5th encamped at Fing/as, within two miles of that 
city, where he was informed, that King James was 
embarked at Waterford with the Duke of Ber- 
wick, Mr. ring” cry the Lord Powis, Tyr- 
connel, and the French Brigadier, the Marquiſs 
de Lery : that ſome French ſhips being arrived at 
Kingſale, many, who had fled from the battle 
were gone thither to embark. for France : that 
the greateſt body of the [rj were marched to- 
wards. Athlone : that within ſix and twenty miles 
of Dublin there was not an enemy in arms; and 
that there could not be any where above five 
thouſand together, whereof the French might 
be ſuppoſed to make three thouſand five hundred: 
that three hundred of the Swi/s or Germans had 
deſerted the enemy: that the town of Wexford 
had declared fot his Majeſty ; and that Sligo was 
abandoned by the 7 | 


On Sunday Jul ech Kin William rode in ate King 


triumphant manner into Dublin, and went di- er, 


rectiy to St. Patrict's Church, the Cathedral Ha- 


Meath and Limerick z and after the publick ſer- 
vices. were ſolemnly performed, Dr. Kane, after- 
wards: Archbiſhop, of Dublin, preached a ſermon 
2 the power and wiſdom of the Providence 
of God in protecting his people, and defeating 
their enemies. The or and Aldermen wait- 
ed on his Majeſty, and the people endeavoured 
by all demonſtrations of joy to expreſs their juſt 
ſenſe of their great and happy deliverance, In 
the afternopn King returned to the camp, 
where the next day he publiſhed his royal decla- 
ration, ** promiſing both his pardon and protec- 
“tion to all the people of the kingdom of rg 


„ Ireland, who either remained at home, or ation f 
* having fled from their dwellings, ſhould by eee 
"S Y to the 


„the firſt day of Auguſt next repair to their 15 
% uſual places of 9 1 up what 
arms they had to ſuch Juſtices of the Peace, 
* as his Majeſty ſhould appoint. But as for the 
« deſperate leaders of the preſent rebellion, who 
* had violated thoſe laws, by which the king- 
dom of Jreland is united and inſeparably an- 
e nexed to the Imperial crown of England, who 
had called in the French, who had authorized 
< all violences and depredations againſt the Pro- 

<« teſtants, and who rejected the gracious par- 


* don, 


(1) Boyer ſays, that ſeveral French officers in 1697, 
who had been in the engagement, coming over into 
England after the peace, when they could not be ſuſ- 
pected of 84 partial deſign, did loudly juſtify the Earl's 

Numb. X. Vo I. III. 


conduct, and ſaid, he deſerved rather to be recompenſ- 
ed than cenſured, ſince he had preſerved the beſt part of 
the fleet from being totally deſtroyed. II. 193. 
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proclamation of the 22d'of February 1688-9 
« as his Majeſty was now in 2 
them ſenfible of their errors, fo he was re- 
« ſolved to leave them to the event of war, 
« unleſs and manifeſt demonſtrations 
« he ſhould be convinced they deſerved his 
„ mercy which he ſhould never refuſe to thoſe, 


« who were truly penitent.“ 


4 defgnto The King, as he had received the news of the 


b e 
the King 
Burner. 


camp, and found all King 7 


that 


battle of Flerus, the day after the victory at the 
Boyne, ſo on the day he entered Dublin, he had 
the news of the misfortune at ſea to temper the 
joy, his own ſucceſſes might give him. He had 
en all the Earl of Tyrconnel's. papers in the 
ames's papers left 
behind him at Dublin. By theſe he underſtood 
the deſign, which the French had of burning his 
tranſport- fleet; and among the Earl of Tyrcon- 
nel's papers there was one letter written to 
Queen Mary at St. Germains, the night before 
the battle, but not ſent. In this letter the Earl 
declared, that he looked on all as loſt ; and end- 
ed it thus, I have now no hope in any thing but in 
2 bufineſs. The Marquiſs of Carmarthen, 
ome weeks before the King went to Ireland, had 
received an advertiſement, that one Jena, an 
Iriſhman, who had ſerved ſo long in France and 
Holland, that he ſpoke both languages well, was 
to be ſent over to murder the King. And Sir 
Robert Southwell, who was Scretary of State for 
Ireland, found among Lord TyrconnePs letters 
to Queen Mary, two remarkable ones; in the 
former of which he writes, that Jones was come; 
that his propofition was more probable, and 
more likely to ſucceed, than any yet made; but 
that his demands were high, F any thing can 
be high for fach a ſervice. In the latter he writes, 
Jones had been with the King, who did 
not like the thing at firſt; but he added Ye 
have now ſo ſatisfied bim both in conſcience and 
honour, that every thing is done that Jones requires. 
Deagle, the Attorney-General of Ireland, had 
furniſhed this Jones with money and a poignard 
of a rer compoſition; and they ſought 
long for a bible bound without a common- prayer, 
which he was to carry in his pocket, that ſo he 
might paſs, if ſeized on, for a Diſſenter. Some 
Prone of great quality waited on him to the 
„that was to carry him over. He was for 
ſome time delayed in Dublin, and King William 
had paſſed over to Ireland, before he could reach 
him; but he was never heard of more, ſo that 
it is probable, that he went away with his 
money. A paper was drawn up of all this mat- 
cer, and defigned to be publiſhed ; but, upon 
ſecond thoughts, the King and Queen had that 
tenderneſs for King James, that they ſtopped the 
publiſhing to the world ſo ſhametul a practice. 
On the gth of July the King decamped from 
Finglas, and divided his army in two bodies ; 
with the greater of which he marched to Crumlin 
three miles on the South of Dublin; and the 
other conſiſting of four regiments of horſe, two 
of dragoons, and ten of foot, was ſent towards 
Athlone under the command of Lieutenant Gene- 
ral Douglaſs. The next day the King iſſued 


out à proclamation, to eaſe his ſubjects of the 
great oppreſſions and abuſes committed by his 
enemies in his Kingdom of Jreland, by coin- 
ing and making current braſs money of cop- 
per or mixed metal, and raiſing the value of 
dit to an extravagant price, and to reduce the 
value of the ſaid copper money to the value 


giments then in garriſon. 


| King ba 
left Brigadier Trelatoney to command d Due 


with five regiments of foot and one of "horſe, 


ace, dei 
ary de f . i 


immediatel to preju- 
dice the nr Mens guns, and ordered faſcines to be 
made in order to fill up the ditch. Having fin- 
iſhed a battery of ſix guns the beſiegers' made a 
breach in the caſtle, but it being both too ſmall 


and too for an aflault, it was — 
laid afide. Notwithſtanding this the firing 
tinued briſk on both fides; but the | 


ers having loſt Mr. Nelſon their beſt gunner, 
the cavalry ſuffering very much for want of fo- 
rage; and at the fame time it being reported, that 
Sarsfield was advancing” with fifteen "thouſand 
men to relieve the place, Douglaſs held ' a coun- 
ct] of war, wherein it was thought fit to raiſe 
the ſiege, which he accordingly did on the 25th, 
having loft near four hundred men before" the 
town, the greateſt part of whom died of fickneſs. 
The King in the mean time moving Weſt⸗ 
ward reached Nil- Nullen bridge on the rrth of 


Fuly ; and that morning palling by the L 
and ſeeing a foldier robbing a * 
was ſo enraged at it, that he firſt gave the fellow 


ſeveral blows with his cane, and then cormand- 
ed, that both he, and ſome others guilty" of 
the like crimes, ſhould be hanged. Some peo- 
ple reflected on this action of the King, as mean 
in a ſoveregin at any time to lay hands upon his 
ſubject, cruel to infſièt a capital puniſhment 
on one, whom he had already corrected for his 
fault. But this feverity ſtruck the ' ſoldiers with 
ſuch a terror, that the country was freed from all 
violence duringthewhole marc ,Caftle- 
Durmont, and ſo beyond Carkbw ; from whence 
the Kin ——_— yd * Ormond with a 
of horſe to take on of Kilkenny 
Ds ſecure the Proteſtants and other — * 
of the adjacent countries from being plundered 
by the enemy, ho by this time began to lock 
behind, and committed great depredations. 
From Carlow the army marched on to Kel, 
thence to Lougb- land- bridge, and ſo to Bennet- 
bridge; and on the 296% of Fuly his Majefty was 
ſplendidly entertained at dinner by the Duke of 
Ormond at his caftle of Kilkemy. which had the 
good fortune to be preſerved by Count Lavzen 
with all the goods and furniture, and à cellar 
well ſtored. On the 21ft the army encamped 
at Carrick, from whence Major General Kirk, 
with his own regiment, and Colonel Brewer's, 
as alſo a of horſe, was ſent towards Water- 
ford. Kirk being arrived before the place, diſ- 
patched a trumpet to ſummon the town, which 
at firſt refuſed to ſurrender, there being two re- 
However their an- 
ſwer was ſo civil, that their inclinations were 
eafily underſtood ; for ſoon after they ſent out 
to know what terms they might have, which 
were the ſame with Drogheda. But not liking 


theſe, they propoſed ſome of their own, which 
were 


A 
— 


* 


# Vol n 
« don, which his Majeſty: offered them in his ., or ſtandard of the Ike: Sopper money former- 
40 ly current in Feland,” The 
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66 rts given them to go 
de their 


reſe&ted; and the heavy cannon drawn 
> turd oy wa 25 ſome more forces ordered 
to march. The i beiug informed of theſe 
arations, thought it adviſeable not to put 
lyes to extremities, and thereupon agreed 
to march out with arms and baggage on the 
25th, and ſo were conducted to Mall. The fort 
Duncannon, a place of ftrength, which commands 
the river of Waterford, was alſo ſurrendered to 
the King upon the ſame articles with Waterford ; 
which laſt place was viewed by the King the 
day it was given up. Here he took care, that 
no perſons uld be moleſted : And among the 
reft the Lord Dover was admitted to a more par- 
ticular protection as having formerly applied 
himſelf, when the King was at fil/borough, by 
Kirk's means, to deſire à paſs for himſelt and 
his family into, Flanders. The Lord George How- 
ard likewiſe embraced the th mercy. 

On the 25th of July the King left the camp 
at Carrick, and went to Dublin, intending, as 
he was adviſed, to go over to England, but 
he found letters there of another ſtrain. Things 
were in ſo good a poſture and fo quiet in Eng- 
land, that they were no more in any aprehen- 
fion of a deſcent, ſo the King went to Chapel- 
Izard, and ſpent there ſome time to hear divers 
complaints, and redreſs ſeveral grievances. Here 
he likewife ordered a weekly faſt, and publiſh- 
ed on the 1ft of Auguſt a ſecond declaration, to 
confirm the former, in favour of all poor labour- 
ers, common ſoldiers, country farmers, plough- 
men, Cc. and declaring withal, „that if 
« thoſe of ſaperior rank and quay, and alſo 
« ſuch as borne office under 52 f Au 
enemies, whether military or civil, ſhould by 
the 25th day of that month of Auguſt ſurrend- 
« ex themſelves to his obedience, and ſhould be 
content, during the rebellion of that King- 
« dom, to betake themſelves to fuch town or 
city as ſhould be them, they ſhould 
< be ſecure of their lives, and have the liberty 
* of ſuch town or city ; and, if were deſti- 
« tute and in want, ſhould alſo have a ſubſiſtence 
allowed them, according to their reſpective 
qualities. As to ſtrangers of what nation ſo- 
« ever, who had taken ſervice in that Kingdom 
« againft him, he did further declare, that if 
« they ſhould forſake the enemy, and come in- 
to his quarters within the time aforeſaid, ther 
* ſhould not only receive his protection, whi 
<« they were in the Kingdom, but forthwith have 
directly home in- 

But if theſe ma- 
and favour ſhould 
deſerved 35 Or if any 


e countries, 
<« nifeſtations of his 
«© not be valued as 
* ſhould perfiſt in that barbarous and unchriſ- 
* tain way of burning and deſolation, which 
in ſome places had of late been practiſed, he 
* ſhould hold himſelf diſchar thoſe con- 
<* ſequences and calamities, which muſt inevita- 
< bly follow, fince thoſe who were obſtinate 
** againſt his mercy, became the authors of their 
<« own confuſion. ped, that the ful- 


It was ho 
neſs of the 2 of the Commons in this and 
the former declaration might have ſeparated them 
from the gentry ; and that by this means the 
latter would be ſo forſaken, that they would 
accept of fuch terms as ſhould be offered them. 
The King had intended to have made the par- 
don more comprehenſive, hoping 0 that to 
bring the war ſoon to an end. But the Engliſh 
in Ireland oppoſed this, thinking that the pre- 
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ie great Triſþ families, upon whom the inferior 
1 har Rin depend. In compliance with 
them the indemnity now offered was ſo limited, 
that it had no effect; for the prieſts, who go- 
verned the Iriſb with a Wy blind and abſolute 
authority, prevailed with them to try their for- 
tunes (till ; and the news of the victory, which 
the French had gained at ſea, was ſo magnified 
among them, that they made the people believe 
that the French would make ſuch a deſcent upon 
England, as muſt oblige the King to abandon 
Ireland. 


About this time the King having a farther ac- Y. jeg: of 
ns ot. 95 Limerick. 


count from England, that the d 
male-contents were diſcovered and prevented, 
the loſs at ſea repaired, and that th ench had 
only burnt one ſmall village in the Welt of 


England, and ſo gone off again; he returned to 


the army, which on the 4 of, Auguſt he foun | 
encam at Golden-Bridge, and by the 7th 
reached Corricketh/b, a place within five miles 
from Limerick, where he was joined by Douglaſs. 
The next day the Earl of Portland an Brigadier 
Stuart were detached toward, Limerick with ning 
hundred horſe, and twelve hundred foot, wha 
advanced within cannon-fhot of the town with 
little oppoſition from the enemy; and in the 
evening the King himſelf; accompanied by 
Prince George, Monſieur Overkirk, Lieutcnant- 
General Ginckle, and ſeveral other great officers, 
went to view the poſtyre of the enemy” and the 
avenues to the town. On the gth "the whole 
army decamped at five in the morning, and mad 
their approaches in good order, two. hundr 
horſe and dragoons, with a thouſand . choſen 
foot, leading the van. The country being full 
of hedges and ditches, the pioneers were imme- 
diately employed to cut down the one firſt, and 
fill up the other; which being done the army 
advanced, and drove the enemy before them ll 
came to a narrow pita between two, bogs, 
within half a mile of the town, which, was noc 
above a hundred and fifty yards, and this like- 
wiſe full of hedges and other incumbrances. I 
this paſs were lanes leading to the town, in the 
middlemoſt of which, being the broadeſt, ſtood 
the 1riþ horſe, : and to the right and left of it 
the hedges were lined with muſketeets. The 
detachel party of Engliſh foot was upon the ad- 
vance towards the centre ; the horſe a little 
the right of them, the Danes to the left, an 
the blue Dutch, with ſeveral Engliſh regiments, 
upon the right. Whilſt theſe things were go- 
ing on thus, the King ordered two field-pieces 
towards the left, - where they could bear upon 
enemy*s horſe, and fired from thence with ſo 
good ſucceſs, that the enemy ſoon quitted that 
ſt. At the ſame time Colonel. Earle led on 
is foot, who marched with ſo much bravery, 
though the enemy made a great fire Wa the 
hedge, that they forced them to retire, and con- 
tinued their hedge- fight for two hours; driving 
the Iriſp under the very walls of the town, — 
ſeſſing themſelves of two advantageous poſts; 
called Cromwell's Fort, and the Old Chaps, 
being hardly ſtopped there by the orders, which 
his Majeſty ſent them. The Vi upon this 
plied the Engliſh forces with their 


that killed ſome few men as they — in! 


which the whole army did by five in the after- 
noon, and moſt of them incamped within can- 
non-ſhot. The Danes, according to their poſt, 

encamped 
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encamped to the left, where they found an old 
fort built by their anceſtors, of which they were 
not. a little proud, and from whence they fired 
three or four field- pieces upon the 1r5/b, who lay 
intrenched between them and the town. Orders 
were alſo. given forthwith to plant four field- 
pieces on Cromwel!'s fort to play upon the town 
trom the out-works. | 

The army being poſted, Auguſt the gth, the 
King ſent a trumpeter with a ſummons to 
town. A great many of the garriſon were for 
capitulating; but Monſicur Boiſſeleau the gover- 
nor, the Dake of Berwick, and Colonel Sar/- 
Feld, oppoſed it with much vehemence, ſaying, 
there were great diviſions, and even an actual 
inſurrection in England; that the Dauphin was 
landed there with a great army; and that the 
Prince of Orange would quickly be obliged to 
withdraw his forces thither. Upon this Hoiſſe- 
leau ſent the trumpeter back with a letter direct- 
ed to Sir Robert Southwell, Secretary of State, (to 
avoid the rudeneſs of addreſſing himſelt directly 
to the King without giving him the title of Ma- 
jeſty) importing, That he was ſurprized at 
e the ſummons; and, that he thought the beſt 


way to gain the Prince of Oranges good opi- 


Aug. 10. 


© nion, was by a vigorous detence of the 
© town, which his Majeſty intruſted him with- 
&« al.” About eight in the evening the King 
went to his camp, a little mile trom the town, 
having been on horſeback from five in the 
merning, giving the neceſſary orders, and ex- 
poſing himſelf amidſt the greateſt dangers, 
which the Prince of Denmark ſhared all along 
with him. The cannon played from both ſides, 
and ſeveral of the enemy's ſhot fell near the 
King's tent, or flew over it. The ſame even- 
ing a party of dragoons was ſent to the ford at 
Annapbbeg, about two miles above the town, 
where fix of the enemy's regiments of foot, 
three of horſe, and two of dragoons, were poſt- 
ed on the other ſide of the river with'a'breaſt- 
work to cover them, who. all fired upon the 
Enpliſh, but neither killed nor wounded one of 
them. The advantage, which the enemy had, 
was ſuch, that the Engiiſs expected to have met 
with great difficulties in paſſing the river, which 
is very rapid, and the bottom ſtony; but in the 
night the Jriſb abandoned their ſtation; ſo that 
Ginctle, who was commanded with a detachment 


to force his way over it, performed it the next 


Morning, with about five thouſand horſe and 
foot, without any oppoſition. Two or three 
hours after the King himſelf went over the Shan- 
non, and poſted there three regiments of toot, 
with ſome pieces of cannon. Neither were the 
beſieged idle; for all this while they were 
railing forts between the aſſailants and the Iriſb 
town ; one to the ſouth gate, and the other to- 
wards the eaſt, which proved very ſerviceable to 
them, though not ſo great a diſadvantage to 
the Engliſh, as the ſurpriſing of their train of 
artillery, which was coming up to join the 
army. 

Some deſerters, and amongſt them a gunner, 
who got into Limerick, having given the enemy 
an. account where the King's tent ſtood, and of 
thoſe guns and other things, that were upon the 
road trom Nilten, under a ſmall guard, they 
played very briſkly towards the King's tent, 
which he was at laſt prevailed with to remove. 
Nor was this all, for on the 11th one Manus O 
Brian, a country Gentleman came to the camp, 
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tleman's relation at 


Vol 
and gave notice, that Sargſield, which a body of |; 
five or ſix hundred horſe and dragoons had paſ- © * 
ſed the Shannon in the night, nine miles above 
Limerick, and: deſigned ſomething, extraordinary. 
Though ſeveral eos. circumſtances, and 
Sarsfield's activity and reſolution, which fitted 
him for ſuch an enterprize, rendered this Gen- 
probable, yer little” heed 
was given to it at firſt ; and a great officer, in- 
ſt eau of inquiring more particularly into the mat- 
ter, interrogated O Brian concerning à prey of 
cattle in the neighbourhood ; of which . 
tle man could not forbear complaining afterwards, 
ſaying, he was ſorry to ſee general officers mind 
cattle more than the King's honour. However, 
atter he had met with ſome acquaintance, he 
was brought to the King, who, to prevent the 
worſt, gave order, that Sir Jahn Lanier, with 
five hundred horſe, ſhould march to meet the 
train. But wherever the fault lay, it was one or 
two in the morning before the party ſet out, and 
even then they advanced very lowly, till after they 
law a great light in the air, and heard a ſtrange 
rumbling noiſe, which ſome juſtly conjectured 
to be the train blown up. For the artillery hav- 
ing the day before marched beyond Cullen to 
the little old ruinous caſtle of Ballenech, not 
ſeven miles from the camp, Sargſield lurked all 
that day in the mountains; and having notice 
where and how the men, who attended it, lay, 
he took with him guides, that brought him to 
the very ſpot, where he -feil in among them, 
before they were aware, and killed ſeveral of 
them, with many of the waggoners, and ſome 
country people, who were carrying proviſions to 
the camp. The noiſe of the laughter havi 
awaked the officer, who commanded in chiet, 
he ordered his men to get to their horſes, that 
were a grazing, and put themſelves in a poſture 
of defence. But moſt of thoſe, who endeavour- 
ed to fetch them, were cut to pieces, and the 
reſt obliged to ſhitt tor themſelves, ſo that there 
were in all about ſixty men killed. The con- 
voy being thus totally routed, the if gathered 
the carriages and waggons, with the bread and 
ammunition, and as many of the guns, as the 
ſhortneſs of the time would permit. them, into 
one heap, and having filled * guns with pow- 
der, and placed their mouths into the ground, 
that they might thereby certainly ſplit, they, at 
their going off, ſet fire to the heap, which was 
blown up into the air, with a moſt aſtoniſhing 
noiſe. The 17iþ got ſome booty on this occa- 
ſion, but took no priſoners ; only a Lieutenant 
ot Colonel Earle's PE ſick in a houſe in the 
neighbourhood, was ſtript and brought to. Sarſ- 
field, who uſed him with civility, and told him, 
It he had not ſucceded in that enterprize, he 
* weuld have gone for France.” The party of 
horſe, that was ſent from the camp, came up in 
ſight of the enemy's rear, after the buſineſs was 
over; but wheeling to the left to intercept them 
in their retreat over the Shannon, the 755 paſ- 
ſed another way and got ſafe into Limerick. 

The unwelcome news of this adventure occaſi- 
oned great mumurings in the camp, and ſome 
warm words paſſed between Duke Schombergy 
ſon to the late Duke, and the Earl of Portland, 
as if the latter, and Count Solmes, had negle 
to ſend in time a detachment of ſufficient 
ſtrength to ſecure the train. Others ſaid, that 
the King was altogether unconcerned at this ac 


cident, as having no real deſign to make an end 
0 
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Vi war, but only to keep the enemy can- 
the Fit ee Limerick, and e the can- 
aueſt he made this ſummer (x). Hut thele were 
ill grounded conjectures; and the ſiege was pur- 
be trenches were opened on the 17th 
of Auguſt, and ſome great guns being arrived 
from Waterford, a battery was raiſed below the 
fort to the right of the trenches, which 
diſmounted ſome of the enemies cannon. The 
ſame day the Prince of Firtembergh, with the 
Major Generals Kirk and Te/teau, and Brigadier 
Bellafis, with ſeven battalions, entered the 
trenches, advanced near. three hundred paces, 
and made themſelves maſters of the redoubts. 
On the 18th, the trenches were relieved by Lieu- 
tenant General Douglaſs, the Lord Sidney, and 
Count Naſſau, and Brigadier Stuart, who ap- 
proached towards another ſtong redoubt of the 
enemy. Nor was the King leis in danger than 
the galt, for in the thickeſt of the enemy's fire 
he rid up to Cromwell's fort, and as his horſe was 
juſt entering the gap, he was ſtaid by a gentle- 
man, who came to ſpeak to him, when, in the 
ſame moment there came a cannan-ball, that 
ſtruck in the very place, and covered the King 
with duſt. He took little notice of it, but a- 
lighting, came and laid himſelf down on the fort. 


On the 19th the trenches were relieved by the. 


Prince of Wirtembergh, who advanced farther to- 
wards the faid redoubt, which the King order- 
ed to be attacked the 2oth. Douglaſs, Sidney, 
Naſſau and Stuart, being then again on the 
„and the ſignal given about two in. the 
ternoon, the Engiſp, to the number of one 
hundred and. fifty, belides officers, and ſeveral 
reſolute French volunteers, attacked the fort with 
undaunted bravery, and after an obſtinate fight 
drove out the enemy, killing forty of them. 
About half an hour = the 1riſþ made a great 
ſally with near two thouſand horſe and foot, 
but were vigorouſly repulſed. The 21ſt, the 
trenches were carried on and finiſhed, ſo as to 
hinder any more ſallies. The next day the be- 
ſiegers batter'd the enemy's high towers, from 
whence they fired into the trenches, and quite 
levelled them; and in the night threw ſeveral 
bombs and carcaſſes into the town, as they did the 
day following red-hot bullets, which ſet ſeveral 
houſes and a magazine of hay on fire. All the 
batteries being finiſhed and thirty pieces of can- 
non mounted on them, the trenches by the 25th 
were advanced within thirty paces of the ditch ; 
a breach was made in the wall near St. John's 
gate, and part of the paliſadoes on the counter- 
{carp beaten down. Gn the 26th the engineers 
having aſſured the King, that there was a ſuffici- 
ent breach, and there being an impoſſibility to 
make it wider for want of bullets, he reſolved, to 
take the town by mines; and in order to that, 
commanded the covered way or counterſcarp 
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(which here was almoſt the ſame with the ditch,) 1690. 


and two towers that were on each ſide the breach, 
and contiguous to the wall, to be attacked the 
next day, and that the men ſhould go no fur- 
ther, but lodge themſelves there. Accordingly 
Dowglaſs detached Monſieur de la Barthe, a brave 
experienced French Lieutenant Colonel, with 
nine companies of grenadiers, ſtrengthened by 
an hundred French officers and volunteers, to 
begin the atrack ; which was performed with 
fac bravery and ſucceſs, that the enemy was 
ſoon diſlodged from the covered way and the 
two forts. The aſſailants purſuing their good 
fortune, entered the breach with the runaways ; 
and de la Barthe, with ſome bold adventurers, 
and above half the Earl of Dregbeda's grenadiers, 
were actually on the rampart, and others, ſtill 
more eager than the reſt, went into the very 
place. This action had been deciſive, if the 
engineers had made a lodgement in time, or if 
the Counts So{mes and Naſſau would have ſuffer- 
ed the detachment, that was to ſecond the gre- 
nadiers, to go further that the counterſcarp 
for the Iri/þ were all running from the walls quite 
over the bridge into the EN town; but ſee- 
ing that few of the Zngh/Þhad entered the town 
they rallied again, faced the aſſailants, and plyed 
them fo warmly, that ſeveral of them were kill- 
ed, and many mortally wounded. Elated with 
this ſucceſs, the Iriſb ventured upon the breach 
again, and the reſoluteneſs of their women was 
ſo great, that they inceſſantly pelted the Exgliſb 
with ſtones, broken bottles, and all ſuch other 
inſtruments of deſtruction, as came next to their 
hands. The men, on their part, could not for 
mere ſhame be leſs valorous; ſo that after three 
hours unequal fighting, the Exgliſb were forced 
to retire to their trenches. But this was not all; 
for during the heat of the action a Brandenburgh 
regiment being with great bravery got upon the 
enemy's black battery, the powder happened 
to take fire, which blew up a great many of 
them. Beſides, though Colonel Cuts, who was 
commanded by the Prince of Virtembergb to march 
towards the -Spur at the South gate, beat in 
the Iriſb, who appeared on that ſide, yet he loſt 
ſeveral of his men, and was himſelf wounded; 
for he boldly advancing within half muſket 
ſhot of the gate, all the men lay expoſed to the 
enemy's ſhot, who lay ſecure within the Spur 
and the walls. The French Proteſtants the 
Dutch, and the Danes behaved themſelves very 
gallantly in their reſpective poſts; and the whole 
action, which laſted from three till ſeven, was 
very briſk every where, and coſt the beſiegers 
fix hundred men killed upon the ſpot, and as 
many mortally wounded. 


This diſappointment, and the approaching ill — 
Aug. 39. 


weather, occaſioned the raiſing of the ſiege of 
Limerick (2); for on the 3oth of Auguf the 


heavy 


(1) Lanier, whom the King had ſent to ſecure the 
convoy, might have overtaken Sarsfield ; but the ge- 
neral obſervation made of him (and of moſt of the 
officers who had ſerved King James, and were now on 
the King's fide) was, that they had a greater mind 
to make themſelves rich, by the continuance of the war 
of Ireland, than their maſter great and ſafe by the ſpeedy 
concluſion of it. Burnet, II. 58. 

(2) Mr. R. Warre, Under Secretary to the Earl of 
Nettingham, in a letter from J/hitehall, Septemb. . 
1690, to Sir William Dutton Colt, Envoy extraordi- 
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nary at the court of Hanover, gives the following ac- 
count of the raiſing the ſiege of Limerick Nothing 
B induced the King to quit the fiege but the ſeaſon of 
the 2 and the nature of the country, which in 

** thoſe parts is ſo much ſubject to be overflowed, that 
the ſoldiers could no longer remain in the trenches in 
** wet weather; and no art nor induſtry could remedy 
this miſchief. The deſerters do agree, that if the 
© weather would have permitted the King to remain 
there a few days longer, the neceſſities and deſpair of 
the people in the town would have forced the offi- 
Qq TY © cers 
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690. heavy baggage and cannon were ſent away, and the new forts. and new Shannon caſtle z. but the 1 
"Of 0 ” 4 Iriſh no ſooner obſerved his men poſted in order %g 
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the next day the army decamped and marched 
towards Clonmel, The King, after he had con- 
ſtituted the Lord Sidney and Thomas Coning /by, 
Lords Juſtice of freland, and intruſted Count 
Solmes with the command of the army, who 
ſoon after reſigned it to Lieutenant General 
Ginckle, he embarked at Duncannon fort with 
Prince Gebrge of Denmark, and ſome other per- 
| ſons of diſtinction, on the 5th of September, and 
arrived ſafe next day in King's road near Briſtol, 
and on the gth at Windſor, where he was received 
by the yo with that joy, which none bur his 
own could equal. 
Js Fart Beſides Lemerick, there were ſtill other towns 
of Marl- in the poſſeſſion of the #4 ; and their army 
borough's was yet very numerous, which gave King James's 
expedition friends ſome hopes of the reſtoration of that 
dec kingdom to his obedience. But they were not a 
Boyer, little ſurprized to hear, that the Engi/b fleet 
was atrived before Cork harbour the 21ſt of 
September, with ſome forces under the command 
of the Earl of Marlborough. When the Eng- 
liſh fleet was refitted, and the French retired to 
Breſt, the Earl of Marlborough had propoſed, 
during the ſiege of Limerick, that five thouland 
men who had lain idle all the fummer in Exg- 
land, ſhould be ſent into Ireland, and with the 
aſſiſtance of ſuch men as the King ſhould order 
to join them, they ſhould try to take Cort and 
Kingſale. ie King approved of this, and or- 
dered the Earl to come over with them, and left 
orders for about five thouſand more under the 
command of the Duke of Wirtembergh, and Ma- 
jor-General Scravenmore to join him. Accord- 
ingly the Earl immediately acquainted them 
with his arrival. The next day, in entering 
the harhour, he was oppoſed by the enemy, who 
had a battery of eight guns there; but he hav- 
ing ſent three armed boats aſhore, they by their 
quick firing obliged the Jriſb to quit their guns. 
On the 23d, the greateſt part of the land- 
forces were ſent up the paſſages, headed by the 
Duke of Grafton, ſix miles from Cer#, and be- 
ing come by the 24th within a mile of the 
town, they began to mount their cannon, hav- 
ing near ſix hundred ſeamen, gunners, and 
carpenters, who did them conſiderable ſervice. 
There being a report, that the Duke of Berwick 
deſigned to raiſe the ſiege, Scravenmore lent a 
meſſenger to haſten the Duke of YZirtembergh's 
march; and on the 25th ordered a party of 
horſe to go and cover the Duke's foot. The 
ſame afternoon Tetteau, with a party of one 
thouſand men, having drawn ſome cannon to 
the Fair-Hill, reſolved to attack one or both of 
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to that deſign, but they ſet fire to the fuburbs 


between him and ther, and itting both the 


forts and caſtles, retired in haſte into the town. 
Upon this the Exgliſß poſſeſſed themſelves of 
Shannon caſtle, and planted there ſome guns. 
Scravenmore came about that time with twelve 
hundred horſe and dragoons, and took up his 
quartets at Ki/l- Abbey. On the 26th the Duke 
of Wirtemtbergh with his Danes, and Brigadier 
la Melliotiere with ſome French and Dutch foot, 
arrived and encamped before the town. Wire 
temlergh and Marlborough being both Lieute- 


nant-Generals, there happened a warm diſpute | 


betwixt them about the chief command; Wire 
tembergh bluntly claiming it, becauſe he was a 
Prince ; and Marlborough with more temper, al- 
edging, that the general command properly be- 
longing to himfelf, both as the elder officer, and 
becauſe he led the troops of his own nation 
whereas the Duke of Wirtembergh was only at the 
head of auxiliaries. But la Meilioniere inter- 
poſing, the Earl was contented to ſhare the com- 


mand with the Duke, leſt his inſiſting on his full 


right ſhould retard the King's ſervice. Accord- 


ingly the Earl commanded the firſt day, and. 


gave the word, Wirtembergh; and the Duke 


commanded the next, and gave the word, Mari- 


borough. 

This difference being adjuſted, and the 'enemy 
on the 27th having abandoned their works at the 
Cat-Fort, without a blow ſtruck, the Engliſh 
forces took poſſeſſion of it ; and having raiſed 
a battery there, they threw their bombs into the 
city, and played their guns upon the fort, from 
the Fryars Garden, and from anether battery 
above the fort near the abbey. Beſides, being 
maſters of a Church, Scravenmore ordered a par- 
ty of men into it, who from thence galled the 
Iriſb within the fort. All which, together with 
another battery ſet up by Red-Abbey, ſoon made 
a breach in the city wall, and brought the be- 
ſieged to demand a parley. Hoſtages were 


thereupon exchanged, and a truce granted till 


next morning; when the beſieged not accepting 
the terms offered, the beſiegers began to play 
again very furiouſly withtheir cannon. A con- 
ſiderable breach being made, the Danes from the 
north, and four regiments of Eugliſʒ from the 
ſouth, under Brigadier Churchill, patjed the ri- 
ver up to the arm-pits into the Eaſt Marſh, in 
order to ſtorm the town. The Grenadiers un- 
der the Lord Colcheſter led the van, and marched 
torward with incredible bravery, though all the 
while expoſed to the enemy's fire, being encou- 


cers to ſurrender, if they had not been diſpoſed to 
it of themſelves. The enemy had ſo little ſhare in 
obliging the King to retire, that he did not meet 
with the leaſt diſturbance from them in decamping 
or in his march. The Proteſtants thereabouts are 
by this means left to the mercy of the /ri/h, but 
moſt of them withdraw to places within the army's 
protection. — Though this diſappointment is 
the more unhappy for coming at the end of the 
campaign, yet the progreſs the King has made to- 
wards reducing that kingdom, is ſo conſiderable, as 
would have been eſteemed at firſt ſufficient for one 
year, and enough to render it a glorious campaign.” 
And in another letter dated Oober 21. the ſame 
Gentleman writes thus: © I have endeavoured to in- 
form myſelf of the number of perſons loſt before 


Limerick, but cannot give you a diſtin nor juſt 
account. I ſpoke with a Gentleman, who was at 
the ſiege, all the time, and had the beſt 2 
of being informed herein. He tells me, the great 

loſs to our men was, in gaining the redoubt, and 


aſlaulting the counterſcarp; the reſt happening in 


the trenches, where about ten men a day might 
be killed. He computes the whole at a thouſand 
or twelve hundred at the moſt. He obſerved a 
thing not unworthy your notice, that where a 
Colonel or Captain was deficient in his full num- 
ber of men, if he was ordered on ſervice, he 
would deliver in his loſs, as if his regiment or com- 
pany had been compleat; which made ſome judge 
our loſs greater than it was ; but at that rate it was 


not much greater than what I tell you.“ MS. p. 396. 
(1) The 
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\o. raged by the Duke of Grafton, and ſome. other 


volunteers; but in the approach the 
. Grafton received a wound in the ſhoul- 
der, of which he ſoon. after died (1)., The van 
immediately poſted themſelves under the bank 
of the marſh, which, was, as it were, a counter- 
ſcarp to the city wall; and at the ſame time the 
Salamander and another veſſel came up with the 
tide, and lay at the end of the marſh. directly 
before the city wall, played their cannon at the 
breach, and threw their booms likewiſe into 
the city. All things being now ready, on the 28th 
of September, for a general aſſault, the beſieged 
thought fit to prevent it by beating a ſecond 
parley z and at laſt the Earl of Tyrone and Colo- 
nel Ricaut, being ſent from Colonel MA Ellicut, 
who commanded in the Place, N L 
of Marlborough's conditions; whic ; 
Thar the — conſiſting of four thouſand 
« men, ſhould be all priſoners of war, both of. 
« ficers and ſoldiers : That no | aur ſhould 
« be done to them, or to inhabitants : 
e That the General would uſe his endeavours to 
<« obtain his Majeſty's clemency towards them: 
« That all the arms, as well of the garriſon as 
<«< inhabitants, ſhould be ſecured : That all the 
< Proteſtant priſoners ſhould be ſet at oy 
«© That the old fort ſhould be delivered up with- 
<« in an hour, and the two gates of the city the 
* next morning: And that an exact account 
<«< ſhould be given of the warlike ammunitions 
<« and proviſions in the magazines.” The pri- 
ſoners of note taken at Cork were the Earls of 
Clancarty and Tyrone, the Governor of the 
place, Colonel Ricaut, and ſeveral other of- 
ficers. 
Animated with this ſucceſs, the ſame day the 
Earl entered Cork, he ſent a detachment of 
horſe and dragoons, under the command of Bri- 
gadier Villiers, to ſummon the town and forts 
of Kingſale. Upon his approach the Iriſb were 
ready to ſet the town on fire; but being pre- 
vented by the ſudden arrival of the Exgliſb, they 
retreated in haſte xo the old and new torts. The 
Earl of Marlborough ſet out from Cork on the 
iſt of October, arrived at Five-mile Bridge the 
ſame day, and the next before King/ale; and 
having " Adiver his camp in the evening gave 
directions to make his approaches towards the 
new forts, while Tetteau was ordered to attack 
the old. The next morning early, Tetteau hav- 
ing paſſed the river in boats made a feint of 
ſtorming the fort in the weakeſt place, where 
moſt of the beſieged were ready to receive him; 
but in the mean while another detachment made 
a bold aſſault upon another place, where the 
enemy leaſt ſuſpected them, and by that means 
were ſoon maſters of a baſtion. At the ſame 
time ſeveral barrels of powder happening to take 
fire, whereby near forty of the 1; were blown 
up, the reſt retired into an old caſtle in the midſt 
of the fort, and immediately ſubmitted to be 
priſoners of war, having loſt about two hundred 
men out of four hundred and fifty. This buſi- 
neſs being over, the Earl of Marlborough ſent 
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to ſummon the new fort, which was much more 1690 


conſiderable than the other; but Sir Edward 
Scot, the Governor, reſolutely anſwered, that 


it would be time enough to capitulate a month 
„hence.“ Upon this the Eugliſʒ on the ;th 
of O#ober opened their trenches, and on the 
gth had advanced them to the counterſcarp; but 
the ill weather hindered the N up of the 
cannon till the rith when part it arrived. 
The 32th in the morning ſix pieces were mount- 
ed at the Danes attack, and two mortars at the 
Engliſh, which fired all that day. The 13th 
two twenty four pounders were | gar” on the 
ſame battery; and the next day the reſt of the 
cannon arrived, three of which were mounted 
on the Engliſh battery. And the Danes, com- 
manded by Hirtembergh, having made a conſider- 
able breach, the night following, to diſturb the 


enemy, they made a. falſe attack. The 15th 


the cannon continued to play all the morning; 
and all things were preparing for a ſtorm, when 
the enemy beat a parley. Hoſtages being ex- 
changed, the — * 


was to be delivered up the next morning, and 


the garriſon, conſiſting of about one thouſand 


one hundred men, was to march the next day 
after, with arms and 
to Limerick. The loſs of the Engliſh before this 


place was little leſs than three hundred men killed 


or wounded ; which yet was of no moment, 
conſidering the great advantage they gained by 
ſubduing this ſea-port town, and that of Cort; 
for by this means a ſtop was put to all ſupplies 
from France, at leaſt on this ſide of Ireland; 
and the Iriſb were almoſt confined to the Pro- 
vince of Uſfter, where they had great difficulty 
to ſubſiſt. The Earl of Marlberough having 
performed this glorious expedition in thirty ſeven 
days, embarked again for England, and arrived 
at Kenſington the 28th of October, where he was 
received with great civility by their Majeſties; 
and the King was heard to ſay, that he knetw no 
man ſo fit for a General, who had ſeen ſo few cam- 
Paigns. Aboard the ſhips which came back 
with the Earl of Marlborough, were brought pri- 
ſoners, the Earls of Clencarty and Tyrone, the 
_ Carne, Colonel M Ellicut, and other officers 
of note. 


During theſe proceedings, Count Lauzun Te 


were agreed on and ſigned 
about midnight, by which the middle baſtion 


„and be conducted 


And taken. 


with the French troops, lay about Galway, with- French 


out attempting any thing, 


He ſent over to e Ire 


the Court of France an account of the deſperate + 
ſtate of their affairs, and defired, that ſhips Boyer. 


might be ſent for the tranſporting of their forces. 
This was done, yet the ſhips came not till the 
ſiege of Limerick was raiſed; and probably, if 
the Court of France had known how much the 
ſtate of affairs was altered by that event, they 
would have ſent contrary orders. But Lauzun was 
weary of the ſervice, and was glad to get out 
of it ; and therefore ſailed away without ſtaying 
tor new orders, leaving the general command of 
the Irifþ forces to the Duke of Berwick, which 
was afterwards given to Monſieur St. Ruth. By 

this 


(1) The Duke of Grafton was the more lamented, 
as being, of all King Charles's children, the perſon 
of whom there was the greateſt hope. He was brave, 


and probably would have become a great man at ſea. 
Burnet, II. 60. 
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this conduct Count Lauæun loſt the little repura- 
tion, which he was beginning to recover at the 
Court of France. Tyrconnel went over with him, 
and gave full aſſurances, that though the 77 
were like to ſuffer great hardſhips the next win- 
ter, yet they would continue firm, if they were 
ſtill ſupported by France. And as it had ap- 
peared on many occaſions, that the French and 
triſh ſoldiers did not agree well together, he pro- 
ſed, that no more ſoldiers, but only a num- 
ber of good officers, together with arms, ammu- 
nition, and clothes, might be fent over to them. 
In the mean while the i formed themſelves 
into many bodies, which by a new name were 
called Rapparees; who Knowing all the ways, 
and the bogs, and other places of retreat in 
Ireland, and being favoured by the I;Þ, that 
had fubmitted to the King, robbed and burnt 
houſes in many places of the country ; while the 
King's army ſtudied their own eaſe in their quar- 
ters, more than the protection of the inhabitants. 
And many of them were ſuſpected of robbing 
in their turn, though the Rapparees bore the 
blame of all. However, between them the in- 
abitants were dreadfully harraſſed, and their 
ock of cartle and corn was almoſt quite deſtroy- 
ed in many places. ; 
Thus ended the campaign in Ireland. With re- 
ſpect to foreign affairs; the d alliance, to 
which the King had acceded, was alſo ſtrength- 
ened by the acceſſion of the Duke of Savoy (1). 
He had, ſince the kindling of the war, profeſ- 
ſed a neutrality, with which the French appear- 


Octob. 2064 the leaſt ſatisfied, though they ſeemed to 


to reſcue him, from that yoke. 


have moſt reaſon to be ſo. For though the 
Duke had been ſo complaiſant to the King of 


m a — IIS — ct a 


France, as to impriſon, baniſh,” and lar laſt de. 
ſtroy by the ſword his own Proteftatit ſujet; 
the miſerable Yaudois, yet nothing was able te 


continue him in that King's favour,” Hut his re- 
_ cerving a French gatriſon into the titadels of Ty. 


rin and Vercril, for the ſecuring of his pretended 
neutrality. Theſe propofals child not but ap. 
pear -harſh to a Court, Wich was ever * 5 
rather to gain than loſe by the diviſion of her 
2 — b Duke, who, even ut 
our and twenty years of age, challenged « place 
amongſt the ableſt politicians, — 3 — 
the King of France with civil „und at 
the fame time endeavoured to take the Empe- 
ror buy his alliance with the acknowledgment of 
his _ to the Kingdom of and- the 
grving him the title al Hi which at 
laſt the Emperor xe ow, A 
being made publick, the French began to ſul: 
77 the —— upon which his Imperial 
Majeſty had made it, and expoſtulated the mat. 
ter with the Duke; who thereupon declared to 
the King of France by his Miniſter, that he 
had no defign to abandon his friendſhip, or to 
do any thing derogatory to the treaties, that 
wete between that crown and himſelf. But this 
general anſwer not fatisfying the French; Mon- 
ſieur Catinat, who was to command the French 
troops on that fide, paſfed the mountains, und 
arrived at Turin in the ſpring, leaving his artny 
of about eighteen thouſand men in Dawphing, 
with orders to follow him by eaſy journies into 
the Duke's territories. The preſence of this 
military envoy ſomewhat diſcompoſed the Duke 
of Savoy, who, to rid himſelf of a troubleſome 
gueſt, before the arrival of his more trouble- 

ſome 
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(1) The author of the French Continuation of Mon- 
fieur Rapin's hiftory ſays, that King ///i/liam had for a 
long time courted that Duke, who being weary of the 
long flavery, under, which he had been retained by 
France, heard with pleaſure every thing, that tended 
T he Houſe of Auſtria 
had no leſs intereſt to gain him; and it is ſaid, that 
this houſe ever ſince the firſt infractions of the treaty of 
Nimeguen, in order to revenge itſelf, formed a pro- 
ject, of which the two principal articles were the raiſ- 
ing of King William to the throne of Great Britain, 
and the making a league with /ifor Amadeus II. Duke 
of Savoy. This latter article was negotiated, as it was 
ſaid, in 1685, a little after the truce for twenty years; 
and there was a perſon, who having learned this at 
Rome from the mouth of Chri/tina of Steden, then 
upon ill terms with Lewis XIV, came to Turin to diſ- 
cover that ſecret to the Abbe d EHrades, the French 
Miniſter at that Court. But the latter having refuſed 
the private audience, which the other defired of him, 
this important diſcovery was buried in ſilence. 

Two years afterwards, in 1587, it was found by 
means of two hundred thouſand livres given toa Monk, 
who was a private agent of the Duke, that under pre- 
tence of diverting himſelf at the carnival of Venice, he 
had concluded there an alliance with the Emperor and 
ſeveral of the German Princes, upon the plan of the 
famous League of Augsbourg ; and a copy of this treaty 
was likewiſe procured. This ſtep ought to have given 
ſome uneaſineſs to the Court of Verſailles, But, whe- 
ther proſperity had accuſtomed that Court to deſpiſe 
its enemies, or whether it imagined that the Duke 
would deceive his new allies, the French Miniſters in- 
tereſted themſelves ſo much the leſs in that affair, as they 
Aattered themſelves at all adventures with the notion of 
being able to take their revenge whenever they ſhould 
think proper. 

The Duke taking advantage of this ſecuriry of theirs, 


concluded his treaty with the Emperor and his allies, 
By the firſt article, the Duke obliged himſelf not to 
enter into any treaty of alliance, peace, or truce with 
France, without the conſent of the Emperor, to whom 
he promiſed a faithful and inviolable attachment. He 
engaged by the ſecond and third articles to act in con- 
cert with the Emperor, Spain, and their allies, and 
to employ his ſoroes in conjunction with theirs againſt 
France. The Abbe Vincent Grimani on the other band 
promiſed in the name of the Emperor and Empire, not 
to enter into any treaty of peace or truce with France 
without including the Duke in it 2. To take fuch order, 
that the Governor of Milan ſhall employ all the forces 
of that ſtate for the preſervation of the Duke's territo- 
ries ; and that the Spani/h fleet ſhould take care to ſe- 
cure the "= and country of Nice. 3. That his Im- 
perial Majeſty ſhould immediately ſend fix thouſand 
of his choiceſt men to join the Duke's forces, which 
his Imperial Majeſty engaged to pay without their 
pretending to any winter quarters in * 4. That 
his Imperial Majeſty ſhall endeavour to the ntmoſt of 
his power, that the YVaudais, the French refugees, and 
the eight thouſand men, which the Marquiſs of Berg- 
mainero, Embaſſador of Spain, had promiſed ſhould 
be ſent into Piedmont, ſhould join the troops of the 
Duke ; the Emperor leaving to him the care of em- 
ploying all thoſe forces jointly with the Governor of 
Milan, as they ſhould find moſt convenient. 5. That 
the Emperor and the confederates ſhould endeavour 
the reſtoration of Pignerel into the hands of the Duke, 
either by force of arms, or by a treaty, without laying 
any claim to Montſerrat, which his Imperial Majeſty 
ſhould renounce, notwithſtanding the antient treaties. 
6. That his Imperial Majeſty ſhould lay no claim to 
any thing; that may happen to be won from France on 
that fide, but would leave the Duke and the Governor 
of Milan to agree that point together. 

The time was 200 We wn the French 2 
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ſome retinue offered to furniſh the King of 
France with two thouſand foot, and one thou- 


and horſe, The Pope's Nuncio at Turin en- 
deavoured like wiſe to ſend away Catina? in good 
humour; but that General not ſatisfied with 
my offers that were made him, poſitively de- 
manded YVerceil for a place of arms, proteſting, 
that he would not hearken to any accommoda- 
tion but upon theſe terms, Though the Duke 
had by this time made choice of his ſide, yet it 


had been great imprudence in him to declare } 


his intentions, fince the French were ready to 
attack him, and the Spaniards from the Aliluneſe 
not in a condition to aſſiſt him. He therctore 
made uſe of all imaginable addreſs to protract 
the affair, which ropoal: 
from France, That the King was willing to 
&« refer his concerns to the Pope and the Repub- 
« lick of J enice, upon condition, that the Duke 


<« would conſign Verceil, Carmagnola, and Suza 


into the Pope's hands, until the end of the 


« war.” The Duke being preſſed fo far, and 


conſidering, that it was to no purpoſe to con- 
eeal a thing, which was already but too much 
fuſpected, and muſt neceſſarily be known, boldly 
declared, That he was engaged with the Em- 
„ peror, and could not go from his word. 
“However, in regard the alliance he had made 
<«« with his Imperial Majeſty, tended no farther 
s than to oppoſe the unjuſt deſigns of France, 
if his moſt- Chriſtian Majeſty would put 
+ Caſal and Pignerol into the hands of the Re- 
% publick of Venice till the end of the war, he 
+ would lay down his arms, and for the ſame 
“ put into the Pope's hands one of his own 
„ towns, as a pledge for the obſervation of a 
e neutrality.” It will be eaſily imagined how 
France reliſhed this anſwer, which, at beſt, was 
but a civil declaration of war; the conſequence 
of which was, the immediace liberty and recalling 
of the Vaudois, the encouragement given 
them to arm themſelves againſt France; and the 
publick avowirg of the Duke's treaties, firſt 
with the Emperor, and then with the King of 
Spain, whereby 22 reſpectively engaged them- 
felves to join their forces againſt France, and ne- 
ver do make a ſeparate treaty with that crown, 


oduced theſe new propoſals 
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without their joint conſent. Beſides, by the 
firſt article of the treaty with Spain, made on 
the 3d of June, his Catholick Majeſty promiſed 
to cauſe the Duke of Savoy to be comprehend- 
ed in the alliance with the Emperor, King #7/- 
Bam, the States General, and all his other 
Allies. | 

Catinat being by this time at the head of his 
army in the Duke's territories, the Duke gathe- 
red what force he could to drive him out; and 
joining himſelf with the troops of the Milaneſe, 
carneſtly ſought an opportunity of ſignalizing 
his courage. But the Count de Lovigmez, who 
commanded the Spaniſh troops, continually re- 
preſented to him, that Catinat could not re- 
ceive ſupplies but with great difficulty, and that 
his army waſted every day by deſertion or diſ- 
caſes; whereas the Duke's forces had plenty of 
every thing, and increaſed daily with new rein- 
forcements; and therefore he ought to expect 
victory rather from time than the ſucceſs of a 
battle, which he could not try without diſad- 
vantage, the French being not only ſuperior in 
number, but alſo better diſciplined. Theſe rea- 
ſons prevailed for ſome time with the Duke of 
Savoy, to content himſelf with obſerving the 


enemy; but being elated with the ſucceſs of ſome 23, 37 
of his troops, which had repulſed the French gf Saluſſes. 


from before Carignan, and drove them out of Aug. 8. 


the vallies and town of Lucerne, he advanced 
towards Catinat, who made a ſhew of attackin 

Saluſſes, and offered him battle, The French 
General gladly accepted the challenge; and 
having obſerved, that the enemy's left wing 
was covered by a moraſs, he'cauſed the ſame to 
be ſounded, and finding it had a firm bottom, 
ordered his men to begin the attack that way. 
The Duke's left wing was ſo ſupriſed at this 
unexpected charge, that they made no long re- 
ſiſlance; but the right wing ſtood firm for above 
three hours, till being overpowered they betook 
themſelves to flight. The Duke himſelf retired 
with his broken remains to Carignan, and Ca- 
tmat purſuing his victory, the very next day 
made himſelf maſter of Saluſſes, and not long 
after of Savillana, Villa Franca, and ſeveral 
other places, and then marched his army towards 


Carignan. 


— 


their enemies with a haughty and contemptuous indif- 


. ference. They had then an extreme attention to 


every thing, that was doing. They had diſcovered, 
that the Duke of Savvy had practiſed upon the YVaudiis, 
and maintained a private correſpondence with England 
and Holland; that theſe three powers were projecting 
a diverſion into Breſſe and Dauphine, and deſigned to 
employ in that attempt the troops of the Milaneſe, 
thoſe of Savey, the YVaudzis who had retired into Wir- 
temberg, the French refugees, and the new converts, 
whom 17 would try to engage in an inſurrection. 
Letuis XIV, who was now in the train of diſcoveries, 
was informed ſoon after of the engagements, which 
the Duke was entered into, and 14 E ſent twelve 
thouſand men into Piedmont under the conduct of the 
brave and able Monſieur Catinat, afterwards Marſhal 
of France, with orders, to demand of the Duke as a 
pledge of his fidelity, that he would deliver up to France 
his troops, together with Verrue and the citadel of Tu- 
rm. The Duke, confounded with this unforeſeen 
ſtroke, endeavoured to amuſe his enemy by ſubmiſſions 
and offers, till he could procure aſſiſtance from the 
Emperor and Spain. Bue Lewis XIV was not to be 
deceived, and therefore reinforced his army in Pied- 
mt, and declared to the Duke, that he expected of 


him the delivery of V. : . 
Numb. X beta and the citadel of Turin, or, 


* 


inſtead of the latter, Carmagnela, Suza, and Montmeli- 
an, to be reſtored to the Duke after the peace, under 
the guarranty of the Pope and the Yenetians.” He added 
in a kind of Manifeſto, ** that if the Duke choſe rather 
«© to truſt in the hands of the republic of Venice, during 
«© the courſe of the war, the citadel of Turin and Ver- 
rue, and to receive a Venetian garriſon, he would 
* withdraw his troops upon theſe two conditions: 
« Firſt, that if this Prince, contrary to the promiſes 
which he ſhould be obliged to give, ſhould join his 
troops to thoſe of the allies, or give them a paſſage 
5 into his territories, the Yenetians ſhould in that caſe 
<< be obliged to put into the hands of France the two 
<< places intruſted to them. Secondly, that the Em- 
e peror and Spain ſhould oblige themſelves not to at- 
*« tempt any thing in /aly againſt the Princes, who 
<< were neutral or allies of France, and that the Pope, 
Venice, and the Grand Duke ſhould be guaranties 
„of that Convention.“ 

The Duke was then too much engaged on both ſides 
to be able to give a faithful promiſe. But at laſt he 
declared himſelf on the 2d of June; his treaty with the 
0 Spain was ſigned the next day, and that with 
the Emperor the day following; and hoſtilities were 
begun at t he ſame time by the French in Piedmont and 
Savoy. | 
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1690. Carignan. The Duke not findi | 
condition to wait his coming, left a ſtrong garriſon 
both in that place and in Carmagnola, and re- 
treated to Moncalier to recruit his army, and to 
ſtay for the Germans, that were coming to his 


Sept. 10. 


1 


fore reduced to his maſter's obedience. The Duke 
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himſelf in a 


aſſiſtance. With this reinforcement, beſides 
ſome Milaneſe troops, being near twenty thou- 
ſand ſtroug, he decamped from Mencalier, and 
marched towards Catinat; who having likewiſe 


been ſtrengthened with ſome regiments from 


France, had formed a deſign upon Suze, a ton 
conſiderable for its ſituation, as being the key 
of Dauphin into Piedmont. To ſecure this 
place the Duke ſent the Count de Lovigniez with 
{ix battalions of foot and ſome horſe ; of which 
Catinat having received information, left the 
common. road, and marched his men with great 
expedition for ſix days together over the moun- 
tains. Upon this motion of Catinat, the Duke 
imagined, that the ſiege of Suza was only a feint, 
and that the true defign of the French was to 
give him battle; and therefore ſent orders to 
Lovigniez to leave Suze, and forthwith to join 
him with all his forces. This was no ſooner 
done, but the French immediately inveſted the 
town, where there was only ſix or ſeven hun- 
dred men in garriſon, who not thinking them- 
ſelves able to defend ſuch a weak poſt againſt a 
numerous army, ſurrendered upon bongurable 
terms. With this action the campaign ended in 
Piedmont, for Catinat divided his army, ſending 
part of it into Provence, and the other into Sa- 
voy z which Dukedom (the town of Mont melian 
excepted) Monſieur St, Ruth had not long be- 


of Savoy finding how little he 14 to depend 
either upon the Emperor or the King of Spain, 
who had made him great promiſes of aſſiſtance, 
in which they were never wanting, when their 


affairs required it, though they totally failed in flers. But the French, accordi 


the performance, he wiſely bethought himſelf of 
making aplication to the States General, and 
eſpecially to King William, the head and ſupport 
of the grand alliance, by the Count de la Tour, 
Preſident of his Finances, one of his Privy Coun- 
cil, and a man of great parts. That Envoy ex- 
traordinary having diſpatched his buſineſs at 
the Hague, came immediately over into England, 
and at his firſt public audience delivered himſelf 
to the King in the following terms : 


STX, 


<< H IS Royal Highneſs, my maſter, does 
40 by me congratulate your ſacred Majeſ- 
« ty's glorious acceſſion to the crown. It was 


due to your birth, and deſerved by your vir- 


tue, and is maintained by your valour. Pro- 
«« vidence had deſigned it for your ſacred head, 
for the accompliſhment of his eternal decrees, 
«* which, after along patience, do always tend 
eto raiſe up choſen ſouls to repreſs violence, 
<< and protect juſtice. The wonderful begin- 
«+. nings. of your reign are moſt certain preſa- 
ges of the eee f which heaven prepares 
for the uprightneſs of your intentions; which 
have no other ſcope than to reſtore this flou- 
riſhing Kingdom to its firſt greatneſs, and 
break the chains which Europe groans under. 
FThis magnanimous deſign, worthy of the 
heroe of our age, filled his Royal Highneſs 
with inexpreſſible joy; but he was conſtrain- 
ed to conceal' it in the ſecret of his heart; 
and if at laſt he has been free to own it, he 
is obliged to the very name of your Majeſty 


44 
40 


te 
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« for it, ſince that alone has made him conceive. 


4 ſome hopes of liberty, after ſo many years. of 


« ſervitude. TW FRY 
« My words, and the treaty, which I have. 
e ſigned at the Hague, with your Majeſty's mi- 


* niſters, do but faintly expreſs. the 

« which my maſter has to ſeit by oh. 
« moſt inviolable ties to your ſervice. . The 
« honour, Sir, which he — to be related to 
« you, has tied the firſt knots of this. union. 
* The infinite reſſ 

<« ſacred petſon, 
<« ter; and the generous protection, which you 


the 

* 'cere ſentiments of his Royal Highneſs , 
„ which I dare not add any thing of mine; for 
« how ardent ſoever my zeal may be, and how 

profound the veneration, which I bear to 
« your glorious atchievements, I think I cannat 
4 better expreſs either, than by a ſilence full of 
« admiration.” 1 i 


Lad 


The King was not diſpleaſed with — 
a compliment, and at the ſame time readily em- 
— 2 opportunity to the Duke of 
Savoy in the intereſts of the contederates, by pro- 
miſing him ſpeedy aſſiſtance; in which he alles 
his engagements. 

As the enemies of France increaſed, ſo ſhe 
ſeemed proportionahly to increaſe in power, bo- 


ing very formidable this year, not only by 5 


of which the confederate fleet felt the 
alſo by land. The allies being ſenſible of this, 
it was agreed, that the army of the ſtates un- 
der Prince Waldeck ſhould o in Flanders. that 
of France, cammanded by the Duke of Luwem- 
burg; while the Elector af Rrandenimerg ſhauld, 
upon the Moſelle, obſerve the Marquis de B 


ing to their 
al forwardneſs, having take the Held. early, the 
Dutch were canſtrained to draw out their garriſans 
to attend the enemy, before thoſe. of — 
were come to the poſts aſſigned them; whi 
gave Boufflers an opportunity to encamp between 
the Sambre and the Meuſe, from whence he main- 
tained a free communication between: his army 
and that of Luxemburg. Vl: 
The Dutch, under theſe circumſtances,. en- 
camped near the river Pieton, in one of the 
moſt advantageous poſts in all Flanders,. wait- 
ing till the Brandenburgers took the field, and there- 
by cauſed the enemy to divide their forces; but 
in the mean time the Duke of Luxemburg drew 
near the Sambre with a deſign to croſs that river 
between Namur and Charleroy, and then. to 
waſte the Spaniſb countries or put them under 
contribution. Prince Waldeck knowing of what 
importance it was to keep the French beyond 
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ien 


* 


the Sambre, and being likewiſe thoroughly ſolli- Ju * 


cited by the Spaniards to oppoſe the d of 
the enemy, decamped from the Pieton, and the 
next day detached the Count of Berlo with fil- 
teen hundred horſe, to obſerve whether the 
French endeavoured to. paſs the Sambre. or not. 
This detachment was, in caſe of neceſſity, to be 
ſupported by four or five regiments of cavalry, 
commanded by the Count de Flodrop; and the 
Count of Webbenum, with another party of 
horſe was poſted on this ſide a narrow lane, which 


was to be paſſed through before they could come 
to the enemy. 


Berlo being advanced as far as the village of! 


Flerus, found, that a good part of the Fenchel 
army 
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and the flying 


XXV. 
army had alread ed the Sambre, and poſt d 
themſelves u village, which they kept 
to their backs; of all which he inſtantly inforin- 


ince Waldeck, who was poſteu between 
2 b On the other hand, the 


troops privately thorough by-ways to 
part him 7 5 Upon this Beris ſerit 
for a reinforcement, eſpecially of foot; but in- 
ſtead ot ſending him more force, they gave him 
orders to retreat. Yet he not receiving thoſe 
orders. till he was almoſt ſurrounded on every 
ſide, was obliged to put himſelf in a condition 
to defend a narrow lane, _ had — 8 
eſſed by his dragoons. The enemy charg- 

A bim EE vigoroully, and there he loſt his lite, 


5 
F. 


other ſide the hedge. Some * 
French boldly purſued Flodrop thro 
but were ſo vigorouſly repulſed, 

were, conſtrained to retreat. When 
over Flodrop and Mebbenum joined their 
army. 2 ow up in A of 
continued in. that poſture ight. 

morning the Dutch underſtood by a 
that Lux 


7 
th armies,, Aer, 
the — Prince Waldeck 
till eight in the 
morning, when he ſaw the French drawn up in 
battle array, and that there was a neceſſity of 
engaging. The Dutch army conſiſted only of 
about five and twenty thouſand men; the 
Spaniards and Brandenburgers, who ſhould have 
reinforced them, not being yet come up; ſo 
that the Prince could not make above two lines, 
which extended from Flepus to St. Arnand. The 
French army was above forty thouſand 
Euxembnrg having almoſt drained the French 
trontier- towns, and having been reinfoiced three 
days. before by eighteen battalions of foot, far- 
ty five ſquadrons of horſe ſrom Boufflers's army, 
camp of the Count de Gournay. 
The fight being reſolved upon, Prince Waldeck 
gave the command of his right wing to the 
Prince of Naſſau, General' of the horſe, accom- 
panied by Lieutenant General Huy, a Spani- 
ard, and the Prince of Birkenfield with his briga- 
diers; and. aſſigned the charge of the left 
wing, and the main battle, to the Prince of 
Naffau,. Governor of Friezeland; and Mareſthal 
4 Camp, and the Lieutenant Generals 4 Alva 
and Nelbenum. He likewiſe, before the fight 
began, ſent ſome horſe to line the right wing 
of the army, which was advantageouſly poſted. 
But whether none were ſent to line the left, or 
chat thoſe; who were commanded thither did 
not perform their duty; the enemy, without 
being perceived, ſlipped ſeveral troops behind 
a rifing ground and a ſmall' wood near the Sam- 
bre, whia 
line of the ſeft wing. This conſtrained that line 
ta face about, and: turn their backs to the firſt; 
whereby being very much weakened, ſome bat- 
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ſted themſelves behind the ſecond 
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talions of the right wing were ſent to ſecure their 1690. 


flank, and aſliſt them to maintain their ground. 
Luxemburg no ſooner obſerved that motion, but 
he told the Duke de Mayne, who was then near 
him, ſee what the enemy are doing; I foretell they 
ill be beaten. Which being. laid, he ordered 
the left wing to be attacked at the ſame time 
in the front, rear, and flank. The firſt line 
being already weakened to reinforce the ſecond, 
was ſoon compelled to give way; upon which 
the enemy marched on to the ſecond, to fall 
upon their rear. By-this time that line was ad- 
vanced to make head againſt the cavalry, which 
they had before them, and which they had 
driven back in diforder upon the French infan- 
try ; but the enemy having three lines, no ſooner 
was one overthrown, but freſh battalions renew- 
ed the fight, by which means they at laſt re- 
pulſed the Dutch, quite tired with the onſets 
they had CELL ſuſtained. 3 Waldeck 
obſerving the left wing in a ſtaggering con- 
dition, 13 that the horte had, 2 moſt 
part, given ground, ſent to their relief the horſe 
of the ſecond line of the right wing, from whence 
the foot had already been drawn for the ſame 
urpoſe. While this was doing on that fide, 
the firſt line of the right wing was alſo engaged 
with the enemy, and had bravely repulſed and 
routed them ſeveral times, being ſupported by 
the Spaniſh horſe, who had made themſelves 


maſters of ten pieces of the enemy's cannon, and 


kept them a conſiderable time. But the French 
having three lines on that ſide alſo, and bein 
continually, ſupplied with freſh. men, the Dur 
cavalry was diſperſed and broke to that degree, 
that the whole body could never be rallied again. 
Count Hadrop indeed with great difficulty aſ- 
ſembled about twelve hundred horſe after an 
hour's riding from the field of battle, and 
brought them on again; but then it was too 
late, for theinfantry was retreated. * 
From this time, during the whole courſe of 
the war, the Dutch horſe had the misfortune to 
be accounted the worſt amongſt the confede- 
rates; and indeed, had they behaved themſelves 
as well as the infantry on this occaſion, the vic- 
tory would certainly have been on their ſide, 
notwithſtanding the inequality of numbers. As 
for the foot, never did any troops perform great- 
er wonders ; for after they were abandoned by 
the horſe, they alone ſuſtained the charge of the 
French cavalry and infantry, and being attacked 
in front, flank, and rear, all at once, yetremain- 
ed firm, unbroken, and impenetrable. They 


let the enemy's horſe approach within piſtol- 


ſhot of them, and made their diſcharge with ſuch 
an unconcerned and ſteady aim, that the whole 
ſquadron. together ſeemed to ſink under the 
ground, ſcarce thirty of the whole unmber eſ- 
caping; and this courſe they ſo accuſtomed 
themſelves to obſerve, that at length they laugh- 
ed at their enemies, and challenged them to ad- 
vance. The French, on the other ſide, were ſo 
confounded with the execution done upon them, 
that they fled as ſoon as the Duteb began to pre- 
ſent their muſkets; nor durſt they any more 
come near them, but ſuffered: them to retreat in 
ood order without offering to ue them; 
his unparallelled firmneſs and bravery made 
the Duke of Luxemburg ſay in their commen- 
dation, That they had ſurpaſſed the Spani/b 
« infantry at the battle of Rocroy,” where the 
Spamards had greatly ſignalized themſelves hw 
ing 
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ding W e That Prince Muldect ought ever 


to remember the French horte, and himſelf 


_ «© never to forget the Dutch infantry.” (1) 


This action was very bloody on both ſides, 
the Dutch themſelves. owing. the loſs. of four 
thouſand, ſix hundred men killed upon the 


place, and a great many wounded g above. four 


thouſand priſoners, and the (greateſt part of their 
artillery e he moſt. remarkable perſons 


among the ſlain. were the Prince of Saxe-Merſs 
burg, the Count of Stirum, one of the young 
Counts of Naſſau, the Baron 4? Hyde, and ſe- 
veral Colonels, Captains, and inferior officers. 
As for the French, excepting the priſoners and 
the field of battle, they had no reaſon to boaſt 
of any advantage, the number of lain being at 
leaſt, equal with that of the Durch. And tho" 
Prinze Falte might have committed an error 
in not avoiding a battle, after the informations, 
which were given bim concerning the conjunc- 
tion of the French forces; yet it is certain, he did 
all that could be expected from an experienced 
General. 6 

The French were not able to draw any advan- 
tage from this ſucceſs; for the Dutch repaired 
their loſſes with admirable diligence, ſo that 
Prince V aldect being reinforced by the five 
Engliſh regiments, which were not in the action, 
eight or nine thouſarid men from Hanover, and 
ten thouſand more of the Biſhoprick of Liege, 
Brandenburgers and Hollanders, under Count de 
Tilly, he joined the Elector of Brandenburg 
with all his forces. By this conjunction the con- 
federate army being reckoned fifty-five thouſand 
ſtrong, bent their march to Genap, and fo to 
Bois-Seigneur-Tſaac. And though Luxemburg 
had been likewiſe conſiderably reinforced, yet he 
ſat contented with the glory ot having gained 
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'a fignal victory this ſummer, ang fortified his 164 
camp ſo, as not to be obliged ro ht ieee 
conſiderable advantage On rhe other Hand d 
States-General ſent, politive orders to Prince. 
Waldeck not to hazard another eder till 
the fleet ſhould be again at Tea "and re · 
ſtrained the Elector of  Rrandenburey, who, in 
conjunction with the Dgzch, was ſuperiot in 
numbers to Luxemburg. - And afterwards, when 
the States ſuperſeded thoſe orders, he did not 
think fit to haZard his army. Such is the fare 
of confederate-armies, when' under'a different di- 
rection, that when the one is willing, or at leaſt 
ſeems to be fo, the other ſtands off. So there 
was no further action in Fenders this cm- 
peign. = Pat 7 e008 0! 
Fhough the Emperor, towards the latter'end 2 = 
of the precedi ear, was very prefling with C 
the Proteſtant E to meet at Aug, tif 
neither letters nor me were able to preyaily. 2 
with them. However, the Electoral Collegr 
being met, together wich Envoys of fuch 


as were abſent, the Emperor made a ſpeech to 
them upon the occaſion, for Which they were 
aſſembled, conſiſting of three principal heads: 


The firſt was the ſecurity of the empite agai 

the deſigns of France : the next, the neceſſity of 
chuſing a King of the Rumans : and, laſtly, he 
earneſtly recommended to them to caſt their 
eyes upon his ſon Foſeph, Archduke pf Aria, 
and King of Hungary, to advance him to that 
dignity. Whateyer the Electoral College de- 
ſolved in relation to France, they proved unani- 
mous in the choice of his ſon, ju ſuppoling 
that there could be no better method for | 
ating the defigns of France upon Germany, than 
to continue the Imperial dignity in the Auftrias 
family. Thus Archduke Jeſepb was choſen” and 
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(1 The Marquiſs de Fexquieres's tells us, that the Duke 
0 emburg, by the ſuperiority of his genius over the 
Prince of Waldeck, completed the deciſion of this great 
battle of Flerus, the ſucceſs of which was owing to the 
ſeaſonable time, in whichi the Duke ordered the left 
wing of his horſe to form a motion, of which the ene- 
my could have no knowledge, becauſe it was intirely 

ected out of their view, though it happened to be 
made very near them. This was ſuch a maſterly ex- 
pedient, as could only be conceived by a truly great 
man, whoſe admirable penetration could fingle out the 
critical moment for directing ſuch a motion, and con- 
cealing it from the enemy's obſervation ; ſince it 
would have been too hazardous to have attempted it, 
had the enemy diſcovered his proceeding. 'The Prince 
of Waldeck had drawn up his troops on a tract of land, 
which roſe a little to his right, and formed a ſlope on 
the other ſide, which was unobſerved by the extremi- 
ty of the right wing, and continued in an eaſy declivi- 
ty to the level, on which the Duke of Luxemburg 
was marching to his enemy. When the front of the 
French army arrived at the place, where this elevation 
was high enough to conceal the left wing of their horſe 
from the Prince of J/aldeck in the continuation of 
their march, the Duke improved the important mo- 
ment with a ſurpriſing capacity, and ordered Mon- 
ſieur de Gournai, a very expert officer of the horſe, to 
take the advantage of the oppoſite fide, which prevent- 
ed the enemy from diſcovering the motion he was to 
purſue, and to pour all the left of his horſe upon the 
enemy's right flank, with a particular caution to order 
his march ſo, that the right of his left might rejoin the 
left of the foot, at the inſtant they were preparing to 
charge the front of the enemy's foot. This motion, 
which would have proved ſo hazardous, had the ene- 
my diſcovered it, but which decided the battle in fa- 


£ t. 


vour of the French, was executed with a capacity. e- 
qual to the judgement that formed it. All the teſt 
wing of the French horſe was diſpoſed into a kind of 
rectangular form on the flank of the enemy's 
wing, though they extended to the French line of foot. 
And thus the Dutch ſaw themſelves affaulted in flank 
by a front equal to that, which they poſſeſſed: when 
they therefore found their right charged in flank, at 
the ſame time, their centre and left were. attacked 
by the centre and right of the French army, it was im- 
poſſible for the Prince of Waldeck to remedy the diſ- 
order on his right; which was ſoon communicated to 
the centre and left, and ended in their precipitate re- 
treat from the field of battle with the loſs of all their 
artillery, and the greateſt part of their foot; becauſe 
the Prince had poſted too large a body of infantry 
in the village of Ligni, and could not draw them out, 
after they were abandoned by the horſe. The rela- 
tion of theſe particulars, adds Monſieur de Fexquie- 
res, makes it evident, that a field of battle, choſen 
© with great attention by a general, who determines 
„to await his enem re, can never be fo level, 
*© ſo open, or fo equal in all the advantages of fituati- 
on, as to prevent a more expert general from im- 
proving ſome little conveniences in the diſpoſition 
Jof the ground, that frequently afford him an op- 
** portunity of bringing the battle to a glorious deciſion. 
** This action may be juſtly ranked among the nobleſt 
** atchievements of the Duke of Luxemburg, when 
we conſider the admirable capacity and profound 
judgment he diſcovered in the art of war, as well 
as the peculiar vivacity, with which he accompliſh- 
ed his deſigns. This great commander formed in 
one moment the plan of his march againſt the ene- 
*© my, and completely executed his whole ſcheme 
with ſo much vigour, as made it impoffible for the 
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crowned King 
risfaion. of | | 
pire,. and the no leſs diſappointment of the King 
of France, whole enemies ſtill increaſed in this 

oon und ure. For the memorial, which the 
Bal. of Lorrain preſented®ro the diet at Ra- 
tiſbon. towards the cloſe ofthe laſt year, abour 
his being reſtored to his Duchy, was now ſuc- 
ceetedbby 


of the Remens, to the great fü. 


a manifeſto from the fame Prince, in 
which he declared war againſt France, alledging 
how unjuſt it was in Lewis XIV. to detain his 
rerritorics from him under frivolous pretences 3 
promiſing to himſelf to enter into Lorrain the 
22 ſummer, at the head of forty thou- 

d men, and exhorting all his ſubjects to ſhake 
off the yoke of France, and all the Nobility 
and Gentry to aſſiſt him to regain his antient pa. 
- trimony, under the pain of being degraded and 
deprived of all their privileges. But this brave 
Prince, who in all probability might have given 
a very confiderable ſhock to the power of 
France, being upon the road to Vienna, at a 
ſmall village called Nells near Lintz, was ſeized 
with a quinzy, which ſoon deprived him of the 
uſe of his ſpeech, ſo that he was obliged to 
write down part of his confeſſion ; and, per- 
ceiving himſelf near his end, he wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to the Emperor : 

I departed from Inſpruck, in order to come 
„ and receive your orders ; our God calls me 
hence, and I am going to render him an ac- 
* count of a life, which I had devoted to you. 
« T humbly beſeech your Majeſty to remember 
„ my wife, who is nearly related to you, my 
« children, whom I leave without any fortune, 
« and my ſubjects, who are op reſſed ” 
He expired ſoon after, orty-ſeven years. 
It was reported, that his death was occaſioned 
by poiſon, and imputed to the Court of France. 
To ſupport this opinion, it was urged, that his 
death had been mentioned in the papers printed 
in France, fifteen days before it ha pened, and 
that many of the circumſtances, which accom- 
panied it, were likewiſe foretold. And it was 
affirmed, that one of the firſt miniſters of that 


e Emperor, and moſt of the e. 


terms. I am dying. 
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kingdom dag u wager, that the Duke would 
never command'the Tmperial army again. Be- 
ſides, it was faid, thar che Jeſuits of Straſburg 
having drawn up publickly- in their ſchool an 
Horoſcope, which threatened him with death in 
the ſpace of three weeks, he died fifteen days 


after; and that the phy ſicians, who opened him 


by order of the Emperor, found his body cor- 
rupted in ſuch a manner, as could only be the 
effect of a violent poiſon. To which were ad- 
ded the Duke own ſuſpicions, who was re- 
ported to have written to the Emperor in theſe 
1 know not, whether I am 
paying by my death the ordinary debt of nature, or 
whether I am ſacrificed to the unjuſt and ambitious 
defiens of a crown, which bas declared itſelf an 
implacable enemy of my family. | 


The Duke was one of thoſe indolent genius's, , Cha- 
who never exert themſelves but from mere ne- ra&er. 
ceſſity. The melancholy fituation, in which Fr. Cont. 


he ſaw himſelf, when he began to reflect, and 
the diſgraces, which his delicacy in point of 
honour drew upon him in France, Poland, 
Rome, and Auſtria, were but too capable of 
depreſſing and extinguiſhing the courage of a 
young Prince, who had nothing before him 
but the moſt gloomy proſpect. For even at 
Vienna, where his ſervices and alliance with the 
Emperor ought to have put him in a ſituation 
of diſplaying his abilities, the jealouſy of the 
miniſters obliged him to contract himſelf, and 
by a politic indolence conceal his talents and 
inclinations for war and government. This 
ſtruck Europe with amazement, upon ſeeing 
him in his firſt campaigns diſtinguiſh himſclf 
by act ions worthy an old experienced General. 
But every one recovered from this 1 * 
when they ſaw him maintain and even ſurpaſs 
theſe firſt attempts by new victories. Nor was 
his valour only admired, but the depth and ſo- 
lidity of his judgment, and the extent and juſt- 
neſs of his views were likewiſe acknowledged; 


and nothing contributed more to perſuade peo-— 


ple, that France had recourſe to poiſon, to re- 
move ſo formidable an enemy. 
His 


a 


<« enemy to avoid the fatal blow he was preparing to 
give them.” 
Another French writer, the Marquis de la Farre, 
gives the following account of that battle. He ob- 
rves, that Monſieur de Louvois, who was an enemy 
to the Duke of Luxemburg, not being able to hinder 
that Duke from commanding the principal army in 
Flanders, found means however to procure a detach- 
ment of a great part of it to compoſe another for 
Marſhal 4” Humieres towards the ſea-coaſts, and at the 
ſame time ſent poſitive orders to the Duke, who was 
between the Sambre and the Macſe, to paſs the former 
of thoſe rivers ; which expoſed that General to a blow 
almoſt inevitable, if the Prince of Maldect had been as 
vigilant a commander as he, But though the Prince 
was an experienced General, he was not very enter- 
priſing; and ſtopping too long at Flerus, which is not 
above two or three leagues from the Sambre, the great- 
eſt part of the French army was actually paſſed that ri- 
ver, before he ſtirred to oppoſe their paſſage. The firſt 
body of horſe, which he detached for that purpoſe, 
was engaged by the Gens d Armes, and, after a vigorous 
fight, was purſued till they came in ſight of their own 
camp. The Prince of Maldect had a great army poſt- 
ed to conſiderable advantage. But the Duke of Lux- 
emburg, who could not avoid repaſſing the Sambre be- 
ore the enemy, without engaging them, ſpent all the 


night in preparing to attack them the next d 8 
Numb. XI. Vol. III. 1 : 
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front of their main body was covered with a brook, ſo 
that there was no poſſibility of attacking them except 
on their left. In this ſituation, the Grand Prior, who 
was neat the Duke of Luxemburg, made all his right 
paſs over, one after another, and fell upon the flank of 
the left, while we charged their right ; which deter- 
mined the conflict, and routed their cavalry : Vet their 
infantry rallied again, and made a great fire. The 
Duke of Maine had an horſe there killed under him ; 
and near him Monſieur Suſſal, (who was his Gover- 
nor, as he had been alſo to the Duke of YVend:ſome) was 
ſlain. Some afterwards blamed the Duke of Luxem- 
burg for having ſeparated his army in ſight of the ene- 
my, who might have taken advantage of it; but the 
ground being ſuch, that they could not perceive the 
ſeparation, + I am, ſays Monſieur de la Farre, of 
opinion, that this General thereby merited great 
% praiſe, This battle happily won was the ſource of 
all the other good ſucceſs, which France had during 
this war. he Duke of Luxemburg was for march- 
ing forward, and making the advantage of this vic- 
e tory ; but the orders of the Court, or, to ſay bet- 
s“ ter, thoſe of Monſieur de Louveis, ſuſpended that 
action; and he was put upon belieging Charleroy, 
** which made fo brave and long a defence, that the 
taking of it at laſt was the only fruit of this battle, 
* which might have had more _—_ conſe« 
« quences.” Memoir. du Regne de Louis XIV. Cap. X. 
8 f (1) As 


| ol the Court of Vienna upon the marriage 
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1690. His ſudden death, as it damped the rejoiemgs 


of the 
Princeſs Doratbea Soplia of Neuberg with the 
Prince 6f Parma; 1o it allayed the forrow at 
Verſailles upon the death of the Dauphineſs, 


which happened two days after the Duke of 
Lorrain's,” though it did not retard the journey 


of the Dauphin to S:raſburg, from whence he 
ur himfelt at the head of the French army, that 
y.near, Landau. a & - * 
The command of the 1 mperial army was given 
to the Elector of Bavaria, with whom, at length, 
joined a body of Saxons headed by the Elector 
himſelf with his two ſons. Theſe four held a 
conference at Eppingben, together with the 
Field-Marſhals wir the and Sereni 3 after which 


there were great expectations, that the principal 


part of the army would have fallen upon Hun- 
ningben; but there was nothing put in execu- 
tion on that ſide, nor indeed any where elle 
worth relating. For the Imperialiſts having for 
ſome time encamped in the Marquiſate of Baden 
Durlach, it was thought very ſurprizing, that 
' Inſtead of marching on towards the upper Rhine, 
they fell down on a ſudden towards Men!z ; the 
Elector of Saxony at the ſame time being poſted 
near Phillipſburg, General Dunewaldt command- 
ing a flying camp towards fort Louis, and Gene- 
ral Scuches keeping his former poſt on Hunning- 
ben ſide. The Dauphin was no ſooner inform- 
ed of theſe motions, but he paſſed the Rhine at 
fort Lonis to maintain his army in the enemy's 
country, and that in order of battle, as expect- 
ing ſome oppoſition in his march. On the 16th 
of Auguſt he encamped in the plain of Solbof- 
fen, having the mountains on one ſide, the 
Rhine on the other, and a large moraſs before 
him, being about forty thouſand ſtrong, and in 
expectation of being conſiderably reinforced, 
His deſign was to have taken ſome forts, that 
opened him a paſſage into Wiriemberg, a pro- 
vince yet untouched by either army, and which 
conſequently would have afforded plentiful ſub- 
ſiſtence for his men. 
prevented the accompliſhment of his project ; 
tor returning back with long marches, and join- 


ing the Saxons, the two Electors marched direct- 


ly towards the Dauphin, who by hard and cau- 
tious marches avoided an engagement; and 
the rather, becauſe the Imperialiſts were ſupe- 
rior to him in force, upon his detaching twelve 
_ thouſand of his men towards the Moſelle, to ob- 
viate the deſigns of the Lunenburgers and He- 
fians, who were got near Coblentz, on purpoſe 
ro paſs the Rhine, and fall on the Archbiſhoprick 
of Triers, and fo drive the French out of their 
country. And thus ended the campaign on the 
German ſide without any remarkable action. 
An inſurretion happened in Catalonia to- 
wards the beginning of this year, which created 


Spain. The pretence was, that the Spaniards 
kept too great a number of troops in that pro- 
vince, and overcharged it with taxes contrary 


to it's antient privileges, of which the Catalans. 


were always extremely jealous. The revolt 
begun in this manner; two wealthy country- 
men had intereſt enough to draw together 
about a thouſand more; and with that body 
they ſtopt up all the avenues to Barcelona, where 
the Duke de Villa Hermoſa the Viceroy reſided ; 
ſeized upon two troops of horſe, that lay in the 
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"ofthe garriſon of Bartelons àgainſt them this 


greater flame ; for the rebels upon the firlt ſally 


The Duke of Bavaria 


no ſmall trouble to the Viceroy and Court of 


"Val 3 


* X k x MET * 0 wn . + - 
neighbouring villages,” and committed foing 16 
ſpoil. But upon the Viceroy's ſending a party 


* 


immediately fled to the mountzinz, and dh 
thence in a ſhort timg after ſent to beg p 
which was granted them. This edition, 


which ſcemed jntirely” extinguiſhed, was on- 


ly ſuppreſſed ſir a time to. break od in a 


had ſhewn themſclves too ſoon, by reaſon the 
French, who were to have ſupported them, 
were not within reach to do it; ſo that the Ca- 
{alans kept fair for a time, till hey had aſſu- 
rance of protection from range; when they 
threw off the maſks more daringly than be- 
fore, and increaſed in numbers every day; ſo that 
the Court of. Spain was obliged, beſides the forces, 
that were already in that Province, to ſend for 
more out of Navarre to ſuppreſs them. By this 
means the rebels were reduced to fo great neceſ- 
firy, that though the Nuke de Noailles haſtened 
with all expedition to Perpignan, and uſed all 
the induſtry imaginable to draw his army tage- 
ther to countenance them, yet they had before 
in a manner dwindled into nothing. However 
he reaped this advantage from their revolt, that 
he anticipated the Spaniards in the field, as he 
did the year before, when he took Campredon 
from them, which ſpent them this whole cam- 
paign in retaking it, though they could not pre- 
vent the demoliſhing of it. Thus the Duke de 
Noailles had the opportunity of taking San Juan 
de Abadeſſas, a ſmall fort two leagues beyond 
Campredon, and fix from Gironne, which encou- 
raged him to proceed: and fo poſſeſſing himſelf 


of divers caſtles, that embarraſſed his progreſs, 


he advanced as far as Foulen, about four ſmall 
leagues from Gironne, upon which laſt town he 
ſeemed to bend his thoughts ; bur finding him- 
ſelf not ſtrong enough for ſuch an enterpriſe, 
and yet being deſirous to take the advantage 
of the ſlowneſs of the Spaniards, he left Gironne 
upon the left hand, and advanced near the city 
of Vich, maintaining his army at the expence of 
the Catalans, and deſtroying all he could not 
make uſe of. As for the Spaniards, Auguſt was 
come before they had between ten or twelve 
thouſand men together, with which the Duke 
of Villa Hermoſa marched towards the enemy. 
But the French army being now weakened by a 
detachment ſent into Dauphin, Noailles pru- 
dently declined fighting, and retired by the 
way of Rou/illon, and ſo ended the campaign on 
that ſide. ; 

After this view of the foreign tranſactions 
which have any relation to King William, as 
head of the confederacy againſt France; it 1s 
time to return to Exgland. The King at his 
coming from Ireland was. ſo little wearied with 
that campaign, that he intended to have gone 
over to his army into Flanders. But it was 
too late, for they were going into winter quar- 
ters. Wherefore, he reſolved to hold the ſeſſion 
of Parliament early, that fo the funds being 
ſettled for the next year, he might have an in- 
terview with the German Princes, who intended 
to meet at the Hague, and concert meaſures for 
the enfuing campaign. ] 

Accordingly on the 2d of Ober the Parlia- 7*" 
ment met at Weſtminſter, and the King made 
the following ſpeech to both Houſes. 
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1 ou, I have uſed'imy ged upon it. And therefore a pręſent con- 
ü q ET 1 3 «« deration muſt be had of the arreats of the | 
. « fach a condition this ugs that it might army, which ſhall likewiſe be laid before 
. « be no longer a char to ad. And it © you; and for all which I muſt dire a ſuffi- | 
« has pleaſed God to blel8'myrendeavotirs with « cient and timely ſupply. | i * 
« ſuch ſucceſs, that I doubt hot but I ſhould t is farthetnecefſary ta inform you, t * 
« have been fully poſſeſſed of that kingdom by the whole ſupport, of the confederacy abroad 
« this time, had I been enabled to have gone will abſolutely epend upon the ſpeed and vi- 
« into the field as ſoon as I ſhould have done. gourof your proceedings im this ſeſſion. And 
« and as is more eſpecially neceſſary in Ireland, here I muſt take notice; with eat ſatisfaction 
« where the rains are ſo great and begin ſo of the readineſs, which my ſubjects of all de- 0 
« early. 40 2 have ſhewn both in this city, and in their 
« I think myſelf obliged to take notice, how *« ſeveral counties, by giving their aſſiſtance ſo 
« well the army there have behaved themſelves «© chearfully as they did in my abſence, while the 
« on all occaſions, and borne great hardſhips French fleet was upon our coaſts, And be- 
« with little pay, and with ſo much patience *** tides this ſoconvincing mark of the good in > 
4e and willingneſs, as could not but proceed , clinations of my people, I have found thro* | 
from an affectionate duty to my ſervice, and 4 all the counties, where I paſſed, both at m 
% a zeal for the Proteſtant religion. going into Ireland, and in my return from 
I have already made it evident, how much . thence, ſuch demonſtration of their affection, 
I have preferred the ſatisfaftion of my ſubjects «+ that I have not the leaſt doubt, but I ſhall 
<« beforethe moſt ſolid advantages of the crown, . find the ſame from their repreſentatives in 
« by parting with ſo conſiderable a branch of Parliament. 85 
4e jt's inheritance. And it is no leſs apparent, I cagnot conclude without taking notice 
« that I have aſked no revenue for myſelf but * alſo, how much the honour of the nation has 
« what 1 have readily ſubjected to be charged * been expoſed by the ill conduct of my fleet 
<« to the uſes of the war. in the Jaſt ſummer's engagement againſt the 


. 


« ] did at my departure give order for all « French, And I think myſelf ſo much con- 


the publick accounts to be made ready for 
me againſt my return; and I have command- 
« ed them to be laid before the Houſe of Com- 


4 mons, by which they will fee, that the real 


« want of what was neceſſary beyond the funds 
« given, and the not getting in due time that 
For which funds were aſſigned, have been the 
« principal cauſes, why the army is ſo much in 
« arrear of their pay, and the ſtores both for 
« the navy and the ordnance not ſupplied as 
« they ought to be. 

% Now as I have neither ſpared my perſon 
© nor my pains to do you all the good I could ; 
4 fo I doubt not, but if you will as chearfully 
« do your parts, it is in your power to make 
* both me and yourſelves happy, and the na- 
% tion great. And, on the other hand, it is 
<« too plain, by what the French have let you 
s ſee ſo lately, that if the preſent war be not 
s proſecuted with vigour, no nation in the 
* world is expoſed to greater danger. 

I hope therefore, there will need no more 
upon that ſubject; than to lay before you, 
Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, the 
** ſtate of what will be neceſſary for the ſup- 
port of the fleet and armies, which cannot 
«« poſſibly admit of being leſſened in the year en- 
* ſuing; and to recommend to your care the 
* clearing of my revenue, ſo as to enable me to 
ſubſiſt, and to maintain the charge of the civil 


lr th 


and congratulation to the King and 


« cerned. to ſce it vindicated, that I cannot 
<« reſt ſatisfied till an example has been made of 
* ſuch, as ſhall be found faulty upon their ex- 


« amination and trial, which was not practi- 


cable, while the whole fleet was abroad, but is 


no put into the proper way of being done as 


«© ſoon as may be. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, Re ' 


I look upon the future well-being of this 


kingdom to depend upon the reſult of your 
% councils and determinations at this time; and 


the benefit will be double by the ſpeed of 


your reſolutions, infomuch that I hope you 
« will agree with me in this concluſion, that 


<*© whoever goes about to obſtruct or divert your 
6 p gt my to theſe matters, preferably to 
] y friends, nor 


others, can neithet be 
« the kingdom's.” 


Both Houſes began with addreſſes of thanks 444-+/: ef 


Queen; in 
which they ſet forth the ſenſe they had of their 
great care of their people ; of their courage and 
good government, in the higheſt expreſſions that 


could be conceived, with promiſes of ſtanding” 


by them, and aſſiſting them with every thing 


that ſhould be found neceſſary for the pablick 
ſervice (1). | 


The 


— — 


(1) As theſe addreſſes ſeem not only to expreſs the 
ſenſe of both Houſes, but of the whole nation (ex- 
cept the diſaffected) at that time, the ſubſtance of 
them is here inſerted, The Lords began with their 
addreſs to the King, wherein they expreſſed, How 
© extremely ſenſible they were of the great benefit and 
advantage his late expedition into Ireland had pro- 
, cured to all his ſubjects in general, and alſo the 
Z ſucceſs of his arms in that kingdom ; which was, 

under God, owing to his Majeſty's perſonal valour 


* 


* and conduct. Wherefore they thought it their 

duty to return him their humble and hearty thanks 
<< for all thoſe 7 0 evidences he had given of his ex- 

traordinary affection for his people, which had car- 
ried him, on ſo many occaſions, to venture a life, 
that was ſo dear to them, and to deſpiſe all hazards 
to procure the ſettlement of his kingdoms, the peace 


their religion. And as it was not poſſible but ſo 
much bravery of mind, ſuch an undaunted courage, 


« and 


and quiet of his ſubjects, and the eſtabliſhment of 


both 


Houſes. 


Ibid. 
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. admiration. ang geverence lch world, and even 
„of bis — i ko had felt the effects 


of ſo Freat victues ; ſo they did t doubt, but that 
46 tat Aae Lins 122 muſt unite the hearts | 
fuch a tenderneſs, as well as duty, 
ron, as was nece —— finiſh- 
ajeſty had ſo gloriouſly begun. 
pext day t * Lordſhips alſo acknowledged, 
© the great advantage, which the nation had received 
« by the eminent reſolution, as well as prudence, 
« which her Majeſty had ſhewn in the abſence of the 
„King, and in, ſuch circumſtances of difficultyy%as” 
„ would have diſcompoſed a mind, that had not been 
< raiſed above them, as her Majeſty had approved her's 
44% be, by this undeniable evidence. And they 
e declared, that her Majeſty having preſeryed 


6 for his royal 


„the quiet and peace of the Kingdom, by ber pru- 


„dent adminiſtration, againſt the dangers threatened 
« by a powerful enemy, the remembrance. of ſuch 
« extraordinary virtue muſt ever well in their minds, 
and engage them in juſtice, upon all occations, to 
«« expreſs their gratitude, as became her Majeſty's 
C moſt dutiful ſubjects. : 

The. Commons likewiſe on the gth of October re- 
preſented to the. King, « their grateful ſenſe of that 
* unparallelled gogdneſs and tender affection to his 
« people, which for the reſcuing his kingdom of [re- 
<« and from a tyrahnous and foreign yoke,” and eaſing 
c his ſubjects of this kingdom of the exceſſive charge 
« of a lingering war, had induced his Majeſty to un- 
«« dertake an hazardous voyage, and too freely o ex- 
c poſe to all the dangers of war that invaluable lite, 
% upon which the whole Proteſtant intereſt, and the 
did ſo much depend. 
« That it was, next under God, to his conduct and 
« example, that they muſt aſcribe the ſucceſs of the 
« expedition, and to which they muſt owe their hopes 
ol the ſpeedy and entire reduction of that kingdom, 
« and of ſecing themſelves in a condition to make his 
enemies ſenſible of the ſtrength and power of Eng- 
„ land under a King, who knew and purſued it's inte- 
« reſt. They moſt heartily congratulated his Majeſ- 
* ty's ſucceſs, and ſafe return to his people, who were 
« unanimouſly perſuaded, that their peace, ſecurity, 
« and happineſs, were bound up in his ſafety. And 
« they did in the name of all the Commons in Eng- 
« land aſſure him, that they would be ever ready to 
aſſiſt him to the utmoſt of their power; and, as the 
« beſt and trueſt way of expreſſing their gratitude, 
«« would endeavour effectually to ſupport his govern- 
„ ment againſt all his enemies.“ 

In their addreſs to the Queen, on the ſame day, 
they expreſſed the deep ſenſe they had of that good- 
„ neſs, ' wiſdom, and courage, which. her — 
<« had manifeſted in the greateſt difficulties and preſ- 
& ſing dangers, during the King's abſence, at a time 
«« when a potent enemy was upon the coaſt, when the 
„ nation was weakened in that part, which was it's 
proper ſtrength, and deprived of the ſecurity of his 
« Majelty's preſence, They declared, that the reſo- 
« lution, which her Majeſty ſhewed in the admini- 
& tration, gave life to her ſubjects, and made them 
« exert a ſtrength and force unknown to the former 
„ reigns: That her zeal for the publick encouraged 
them to ſhew ſuch chearfulneſs in their duty, as 
« diſappointed the hopes and deſigns of all the open and 
« ſecret enemies of the government; and that the 
«< grateful remembrance of this, which renewed the 
memory of the moſt happy times, would for ever 
remain in the hearts of her people, and could never 
fail to be expreſſed in all inſtances of loyalty and obe- 
„ dience from themſelves and all the Commons of 
England.“ 


(1) This favourable diſpoſition of the Commons 


* = 


l 4 +44 g wt 
and the poſture gi chat time, will appear from 
the following r of Biſhop Burnet to his 
couſin Mr Then, Envoy extraordinary at the 
of Berlin, dated from London, October 14, 1690. 
l have been now a week in town, and havs bad 


of © leifure and opportunities to inform myſelf of our 


« affair and of the temper of people's minds ind 
us; and I muſt freely own to you, that I was never 

; my in my awbale life than I am, to ſer 
of mons in ſuch a temper. All chat 
* I know, Jay plainly, they dare not go back into 
< their country, if they do not give money liberally. 
* Soithey have already voted above four millions 


more f 
„the Hou 


the fleet, the land-army, and the ordnance ; und 


they ſeem to be in a diſpoſition to give what is he- 
«« cellary ſor clearing the revenue of anticipations. 
<* Theartigle of the :flect, met with no. oppoſition ; 
and there were only two ne's to that of the land- 
«army, which were. $ and Clarges.' {There 
will probably be a "a 5-2 of eighteen months in 
« the old w aſſeſſment, but double at one Hun- 
« dred an thouſand pounds a 'mohth,” did a 
“ poll- bill; but how the reſt will be raiſed; * is hot 
« yet ſo viſible; for they ſeem ſtill extreme averſe 6 
any ching, that looks like an exciſe. In à word, 
the French fleet, by lying ſo long on our coaſt; as 
it then did us no harm, ſo now produces ſuch effect, 
„nas if we had brought them thither ; ſince it has 
both united and animated the nation to a de- 
gree beyond any ching, that the moſt ſanguine 
could ever have promiſed themſelves. And the 
<< King's behaviour in Irelagd, as well as King James 
% meanneſs, has made ſo wonderful a change in al 
men's minds with relation to them both, that we 
< ſeem now not to be the ſame people, that we wee 
a year ago, and the nation ſeems reſolved to 
port the King in the war, to the utmoſt, to which 
it can poſſibly ſtretch itſelf. I pray God give us 
«« ſuch ſucceſs next year againſt France, as we have 
had this year in Ireland; and then we may hope 
quickly to ſee happy days. | | 
The buſineſs of the Earl of Torrington will now 
<< be, as I believe, ſpeedily diſpatched ; for our houſe 
has already voted that a Peer has no privilege to 
«© exempt him from being tried by a court martial. 
« But there is ſome difficulty in this, whether the 
« Commillionets of the Admiralty have the power of 
« a Lord Admiral, fince the act for a court martial 
«« ſpeaks only of a Lord Admiral; and it is probable 
the matter cannot be legally ſettled without naming 
a Lord Admiral pro tempore. | 

l do not fee any other thing, that is like to give 
the Houſe any great diſturbance this ſeſſion; ſo by 
all appearance, it will be a calm and by conſequence 
« a ſhort one. 

Dr Sberlact's taking the oaths has very much 
«« diſturbed the Jacobite- party, for they had ſet him 
up in their thoughts as the chief writer of their 
party. The Biſhops, who have hitherto ſtood out, 
« ſeem ftill more poſitive than ever; and I make 10 
doubt but that matter will be ſettled as ſoon as the 
«© ſcfhon of Parliament is at an end. All the account | 
% we have from Ireland ſeem to aſſure us, that the 
rebels will be forced to ſubmit long before the Win- 
eiter is done, or periſh for want of all things, The 
© begins to be already both a face of trade and juice 
there, and that /reland, by the total depreflion of 
e the Iriſb, will be within four or five years in a bet- 
ter condition than ever. 

The feebleneſs of the motions of the confede- 
<< rates all this year bas much exalted France, but | 
© hope we ſhall ſee another ſcene next year. 4® 
King intends to go over to Holland as ſoon as 
affairs here will admit of it. I have now told yu 
<« every thing relating to our affairs, that occurs de 
me, and have not writ to you as to a miniſter, that 


7 


- 
, 


| 2 
ua been aſked. by a King of England) forthe 


maintenance of the navy and army (i). The 
funds propoſed for raiſing this ſum were a 
to and ſettled (2), but proving Uelicient, it Was 
| reſolved, * That the ſum of one million be 
" < raiſed, upon the credit, ar by the ſale of the 
« forfeited eftares in Ireland, and that an addreſs 
;/*i- © be preſenred to his Majeſty, that he would be 
= pleaſed to command the commilſioners in Ire- 
-. * land, to make a return of the names of the 
'C. * perſons in rebellion in that kingdom, and of 
36. their eſtates and value thereof; and that the 
< ſame might be tranſmitted to the Houſe of 
12. Commons This addreſs was drawn up and 
reported to the "Houſe by Sir Thomas Clarges, 
but upon the ueſtion it was ed. Howe- 
ver, it . was reſolved, that a bill be brought in 
for attainting the "perſons, that had been in 
+ rebellion in England or Ireland, and for conkil- 
cating their eſtates, and applying the ſame to 
bear the charge of the war. Near fix weeks 
paſſed before any progreſs-was made in this bill: 
but it being at laſt preſented to the Houſe, a 
clauſe was brought in to empower the King to 
grant away a third part of thoſe confiſcated 
eſtates, to ſuch as had ſerved in the war; and to 
give ſuch articles and capitulations, to thoſe who 
were in arms, as he ſhould think fit. But this 
clauſe was rejected, and upon the bill many pe- 
titions were offered, by the creditors of ſome, 
and the heirs of others, who had continued 
faithful to the government, and deſired 1 
ſo's for their ſecurity. But the Houſe ſeeing, 
that there was no end of petitions for ſuch pro- 
viſo's, rejected them all, imitating in this too 
much the Parliament, which King James held 
at Dublin, in which about three thouſand per- 


| 


* WEE — 


Loy r 61 
dns had been attainted without proof or proceſs, 1690. 
' only becauſe ſome of: them were gone over to | 


England, and others were abſconded or inform- 

ed againſt in Ireland. Ar length the bill, with Dec. 23. 
ſeveral amendments, being paſſed, was ſent up 
to the Lords, who thought themſelves 1 


in juſtice to hear all petitions ; upon which the 


bill was like to be clogged with many proviſo's ; 
and the matter muſt have held long. But to 
ſtop this, the King ſent a meſſage to the Com- 
mons, and\ſpake to the ſame purpoſe afterwards 
from the throne to both Houſes. He promiſed 
that he would give no grants of any confiſcated = 
eſtates, but would keep that matter entire, for 
the conſideration of another ſeſſion of Parlia- 
ment. By this declaration the King intended 
only to aſfure them, that he would give none of 
thoſe eſtates to his courtiers or officers ; but he 
thought he was ftill at liberty to paſs ſuch acts 
of Grace, or grant ſuch articles to the [riſb, as 
the ſtate of his affairs ſhould require. 


About this time Captain James Campbell, a An beireſi 


Scots Gentleman, brother to the Earl of Argyle, carried 


affiſted by Archibald Montgomery and Sir Jobs Cage 


Jabuſton, forcibly ſeized on Mrs Mary Wharton, Campbell. 
a rich heireſs of about thirteen years of age, and Nov. 19. 


carried her away from her parents in Great Qyeen- 


Areet, and married we 775 her will. Upon 


this a proclamation was iſſued for comprehending oa. 26. 
Captain Campbell and his abettors. Not long be- 
fore there had been a bill brought into the 
Houſe of Commons, to prevent clandeſt ine 
marriages z and it was imagined, that the paſ- 
ſing of it would have been for warded by the 
violence committed by Campbell. But upon 
conſideration, that this bill was attended with 
many inconyeniencies, and might hinder —— 

| | | rothers 


* — 


muſt lie for his country, but with the plain fimplici- 


© ty of truth. I am with all poflible affection and 
© efteem Ce. 

* The conſpiracy in Scotland has been a baſe and 
© foul one; and I doubt many have been con- 
© cerned in it. Every thin is confeſſed and known, 
8 h I do not yet hear, that there are legal 


« BN ill gi full ſatisfaction concerning the 
it will give a A 
© impoſture of the Prince of Wales. 
© The Preſbytery of Scotland. proceeds with fo 
blind a fury, that as they are turning out all the Epiſ- 
< copal Clergy, fo _ will raiſe a flame here, which 
may obſtruct the King's buſineſs in England, and 
* may very much increaſe the animoſities, that are 
* amongſt us. | 
Every body is moſt mightily pleaſed with m 
Lord Sidney in Ireland. 4 


© I have now brought Mr Allir to V. 
i, in 


is hard at work upon an edition of the 
four Volumes. | 
(1) For the navy and building of new ſhips was 
granted {the ſum of 1,791,695 J. and for the mainte- 
nance an army of 69,626 the fi f 
2,204 That . 69, 30 men, um o 
(2) The money bills were, 


I. An act for doubling the duty of exciſe upon beer, 
ale, and other liquors, during % ſpace of one year, 
1 17. 1691. 

2. An act for certain impoſitions all Eaft India 
goods and manufactures, ” upon 8 
and ſeveral other goods to be imported after the 25th 
of December 1690, to November 10. 1695, 

No. 11. Vor, III. 


3. An act for granting an aid of , 65 1,70 l. 18 6. 

4. An a& for the continuance of ſeveral former acts 
therein mentioned, for the laying ſeveral duties upon 
wines, vinegar, and tobacco, The acts continued here, 
are that of the duties upon wines and vi and that 
of tobacco and ſugar, both 1 James II. namely, 


0 ' J. J. „ 

E e e ee, Lc. 
imported - - = = - + > +: a 

For every tun of Spaniſh wines imported 12 © © 

For every pound of to m—} 4 

tat ions? 11 ; | 

of Spaniſh or foreign tobacco -— @ 9 6 


Theſe duties were to King Fames, from 
June 24. 1685, to June 24. 1693, and now conti- 
nued from that time to the 20th of Zune 1696, 
5. An act for encouraging the diſtilling of brandy 
and ſpirits from corn, and for laying ſeveral duties on 
low wines or ſpirits of the firſt extraction, viz 


Every gallon of low wines of the firſt ex - 3 R 
traction drawn from foreign materials 3 © 
From brewers waſh or tilt © 1 
From drink made of malted corn" + * © © 
From cyder or perry % = 10.1 0 8 0 © | 
This act begins December 24. 1690, and was to end 
December 25, 1695: by 1 Sy e 
6. An act for ſeveral additional duties of exciſe upon 


4 ” 


A ſupply of 570,000/. was voted to be raiſed on 
theſe additional duties, for building ſeyenteen third rate 
ſhips of fixty guns each, beſides the ſhips already pro- 
vided to be built, Pr. H. C. II. 387. | * 
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Houſes (1). 


Te rer ENGLAND- 
brothers from making their fortunes, it "was 


dropped in ſiſence. However, another bill was 
brought in, for making void; the marriage be- 
tween Mrs barten and Mr Campbell; which, 


notwithſtanding the Earl of Arpylc's.petition-1n 


his brother's behalf, paſſed through both 


As there were no grievances ta inſlame the 


Houſe, (by which in former reigns the moſt 
promiſing beginnings of ſome ſeſſions had often 


_ granting the 
them thanks, aſſuring them that he would take 


C:ommiſſio- However, ſome began to com 


miſcarried) great diſpatch had been uſed” in 
1 


pplies, for which the King gave 


care to ſee the money diligently and ſtrictly ap- 
plied to the uſes for which it was given; and 
deſiring them at the ſame time, to finiſh with 
the utmoſt expedition what buſineſsremained to 
be done, becauſe the poſture of affairs abroad 
required his preſence at the Hague. 0 
plain of a miſ- 


"er: of the management of the publick money: but the 
publick ac. miniſtry put a ſtop to that, by moving for a bill 


counts. 


Pr. H. C. 
II. 338. 
Burnet. 


Boyer. 


for appointing and enabling. commiſſioners for 
examining into the publick accounts, giving 
them authority. to bring all perſons, whom they 
ſhould, have occaſion for, before them, and to 


tender them an oath to diſcover their knowledge 


Dec. 26. 


Ireland 
waſted by 
the Rap- 
par ees an 
army. 
Burnet. 


of ſuch things, as they ſhould aſk of them. 
This was like the power of a court of inquiſi- 
tion; but how unuſual ſoever ſuch a commiſſion 
was, it ſeemed neceſſary to grant it for the ſi- 


lencing all ſcandalous reports. In the Houſe of 


Commons the method of appointing theſe com- 


miſſioners was, that the ſeveral members put 


into. glaſſes at the table the ſeveral liſts of nine 


2 names ; and the choice fell upon Sir 


eter Rich, Sir Thomas Clarges , Mr Paul Foley, 
Colonel Robert Auſten, Sir Matthew Andrews, 


Sir Benjamin Newland, Sir Samuel Barnadiſton, 


Sir Peter Calleton, and Mr Robert Harley. When 
the bill was catried up to the - Houſe of Lords, 
it mas moved, that ſince. the Commons had 
named none but members of their own Houſe, 


the Lords ſhould add ſome of their number. 


This was done by ballotz and the Earl of Ro- 
chefter having made the motion, the greateſt 
number of ballots were for him. But he refuſed 
to ſubmit to this with ſo. much firmneſs, that 
the other Lords, who were named with him, 
ſeemed to think they were in honour bound to 
do the ſame ; and therefore as no Peer would 
ſaffer himſelf to be named, the bill paſſed as it 
was ſent up. 


Many complaints were made of the illegal 


commitments of per ſons ſuſpected of high-trea- 


ſon, though there was nothing ſworn againſt 
them. But the danger was ſo apparent, that 


the Houſe of Commons made a precedent for ſe- 
curing a miniſtry, that ſhould do the like upon 


the like neceſſity, and yet maintained the Habeas 
Corpps Act, for they indemnified the miniſtry 
for all that had been done contrary to that act. 


Great complaints were. brought over from 


Ireland, where the King's army was almoſt as 
heavy on the country, as the Rapparees. There 


was a great arrear due to them; for which rea- 
ſon, when the King ſettled a government in 


— 
__— — 


©» cipline, and 


to their ſuperior-aſticers, 


ſome envy him; others are an 


* 
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Ireland of three Lotds Juſtices, he did not put 160 
the army under their civil authority, but kept 
them in a military ſubjection to theit officer; 
for he faid; that ſince the army. was not regu-. 
larly paid, it would be impoſſible to keep them 
from mutiny, if they were put under ſtrict dif. 
puniſhed accordingly.” Theunder. 
officers, finding that they were ably anſwerable 
great liberties in 
their quarters, and - inſtead of protecting the 
country, oppreſſed it. The King bad * 
over an army of ſeven thouſand Dunes, | 
the command of a very gallant Prince, one of 
the Dukes of Wirtemberg 3 but they were cruel 
friends, and thought they were maſters. Nor 
were the Engliſþ troops much better, The Hu, 
were the leaſt complained of. 


Ginckle, who had 
the chief command, looked ſtrictly. to them; 
but he did not think it conyenient-to put thoſe 
of other nations under the ſame ſevere meaſares.. 
But the pay due for ſome months, being now 


- ſent over, the orders were changed; and the 


army was made ſubject to the civil government. 
Yet it was underſtood, - that inſtructions were 
ſent to the Lords Juſtices, to be- cautious in 
the exerciſe of their authority over them ſo 
that the country ſtill ſuffered much by theſe 
forces, wy mM 
There was an important debate moved in. the 5% 
Houſe of Lords, by thoſe, who intended tog 
revive the old impeachment againſt the Marquis 705 
of Carmarihen, namely, Whether im » marks 
ments continued from Parliament to 
ment; or whether they were not extinguiſh- 
ed by an act of Grace.“ Some antient pre- 
cedents were brought to favour this by thoſe, 
who intended to keep them up: but in all thoſe 
precedents there had been an order of one Par- 
liament to continue them on to the next. For 
this reaſon they did not come up to the preſent 
caſe ; and how doubtful ſoever it was, whether 
the King's pardon could be pleaded in bar to 
an impeachment, yet ſince the King had ſent an 
act of Grace, which had paſſed in the firſt ſel- 
ſion of this Parliament, it ſeemed very unrea- 
ſonable to offer an impeachment againſt. an act 
of Parliament. All this diſcovered a deſign. 
againſt the Marquis, who was believed to have 
the greateſt credit both with the King and 
Queen, and was again falling under an univerſal 
hatred. In a Houſe of Commons every motion 
againſt a miniſter is apt to be well entertained: 
with him;, 
many hope to ſhare in the ſpoils of him; and 
a love of change, a wantonneſs of mind, make 
the. attacking a Miniſter a. diverſion to the reſt. 
The ſcheme was well formed, and: fourteen 
leading men had undertaken to manage the 
matter againſt the Marquis; in which the Eall 
of Shrewſbury had the chief hand, who had a. 
very bad opinion of the Marquis, and thought 
his advices would, in coneluſion, ruin the King 
and his affairs. But a diſcovery being at this 
time made of Lord Pręſton's plot, and mana- 
ged chiefly by the Marquis's means, it put 


an end to the deſigns againſt. him for che 
preſent, ' _ 


” a» 
"OY 
- 


had a regiment of horſe in King Willian!s ſervice. The 
aſſiſting his friend coſt Sir Fobn 7 ohn/ton his life, for 
he was hanged for it, notwithſtanding the great appli- 


(1) She afterwards, married Colonel Bierly, who 


cation that was, made to the King, and to the rela» 
tions of Mrs, M barten to prevent his execution, Ola- 
mixon, p. 54. | N | . 
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„ The King: being impiiticar'to be at the eon- 


g's Cy 


'C. 


1. for reviving 
0 


ag. 


* 


greſs in Holland, carne Fanuary 8. to the Houſe 
of Lede and having paſſed all the bills BY 
were dead; made iis ſpeech w both Hou . 


— 
— 


My Lords and Genn , 

Aving only told you, that ir would be 
0 neceflary for me to go into Holland much 
about this time, I am very glad to find that 
the ſacceſs of your endeavours to bring this 
ſeſſidn to a hap 
that I am now at liberty to do it. And I re- 
turn you my hearty thanks for the "great diſ- 


patch you have made in finiſhing the ſupplies” 


you have deſigned for carrying on the war, 
6 which it ſhall be my care to ſee duly and 


punctually applied to that ſervice, for which 


« you have given them, And I do likewiſe 
„think it proper to aſſure you, that I ſhall 
not make any grant of the forfeited lands in 
* England and Ireland, till there be another op- 
« portunity of ſettling that matter in Parliament 
in ſuch manner, as ſhall be thought moſt ex- 


My Lords and Gentlemen, + 
© As I have reaſon to be very well ſatisfied 


* with the Proofs you have > me of your 


good affeftions in this ſeſſion of Parliament, 
«* ſo I promiſe myſelf the continuance of the 
fame at your return into your ſeveral coun- 
tries. And as every day produces ſtill freſh 
< inſtances of the reſtleſſneſs of our enemies, 
« both, at home and abroad, in deſigning a- 
« gainſt che proſperity of this nation, and the 
Government eſtabliſhed ; ſo I cannot doubt, 
but that the union and good correſpondence 
between me and my Parliament, and my earn- 
< eft and conſtant endeavours on the one hand, 
joined with the continuance of your zeal and 
affection to wad me on the other, will, by 
the bleſſing of God, be at all times too ſtrong 
for the utmoſt malice and contrivance of our 
© common enemies.“ f 


And then the Lord Chief Baron Atkyns 


Speaker of the Houſe of Lords, declared to 
both Houſes, * that. it was his Majeſty's plea- 


ae WHELIA MATE ad MARY If 


© ſure, that they ftiodld adjourn themſelves un- 1690.1. 


concluſion has been ſuch, 


« til the ziſt o March nent; and that if his 
'« Majeſty ſhould think fit, that the Parliament 
© ſhould chen fit, he would give them timely 
© notice thereof by proclimation(1).* 


: 


On the tath” of November the King ordered Hon: 


a new *commiltion to paſs che Great Seal, con- 2 f. 
ſtiruting the Lord Godolphin, Sir Jobn Lowiber, 
Mr Richard Hampden,” Sir Stephen Fox, Mr Tho- 

mas Pelbam, "Commiſſioners of their Majeſties 
treaſury, "Abbut a month after; his Majeſty diſ- 
poſed-of the vacant Biſhopricks of [re/and, and 
appointed Sir Charles Porter to be Lord Chan- 

cellor of that Kingdom, and one of the Lords 


Juſtices, in the room of the Lord Viſcount 


Sidney, who was recalled to be made one of the 
Secretaries of State on thei-26th of December; 
in the beginning of which month Colonel Jobn 
Cuts was made Baron Cu of *Gowran, in the 
Kingdom of Irland. On the zoth of the ſame 
month George William, Duke of Zell, eldeſt Prince 
of the Houſe of Brunſwick and Lunenburg, was 
made a Knight of the Garter ; an honour which 
juſt a year before had been conferred upon the 
"EleRor of Brandenburg, afterwards King of Pruſ- 
a. And on the 1ſt day of Fanuary 1690-1, 
Sir Fobn Trevor, Speaker of the Houſe of Com- 
mods, and firſt Commiſſioner of the Great Seal 
was admitted into the Privy Council. "$42" 


The King having ſettled affairs at home; Th. King | 


began his voyage for Holland on the 6th of gez 

January, notwithſtanding the rigour of the fea- 1 

ſon, and lay that night at Siſtingborne; intend- Burnet. 

ing to embark the next evening at Margats. 

But finding, upon his arrival at Canterbury, that 

the wind was ſet in Eaſterly with à hard froſt, 

he returned to Kenſington on the gth, and ſe- 

ven days after he ſet out again from Whitehall, 

and embarked at Graveſerd, with a numerous 

retinue under a convoy of twelve men of war 

commanded by Rear-admiral Rooke, on the 18th 

in the morning, the veſſels that attended his 

Majeſty, being come up with the Goree, he was 

informed by a fiſherman, that they were within 

a league and a half of the ſhore, whereupon be- 7: in great 

ing weary of the ſea, he left his yacht, attended danger. 

by the Duke of Ormond, the Earl of Devonſhire - 

Lord Steward, the Earl of Dorſet Lord Cham- 
n berlain, 


1 


—_ 


(1) Beſides the acts mentioned, others paſſed this 
ſeſſion were: 


a former act for regulating 
the meaſures and prices of coals for ſeven years, from 
December 1. 1690, Sea coals by this a& are to be ſold 
by the chaldron of thirty-ſix buſhels. Other ſorts of 
coals by the hundred weight Averdupeis, The Lord 
Mayor of Londen and the Court of Aldermen, and 
the Juſtices of Peace of the ſeveral counties, or any 
three of them, are empowered to ſet the prices of 
coals as ſhall be ſold by retail, as they ſhall judge rea- 
ſonable. E 
2. An act for paving and cleanſing the ſtreets in the 
_ of 3 _ : etminſter, and other places with- 
in the weekly bills of mortality, and for regulati 
markets — oo Ds * 
3. An act for raiſing the militia for the year 169. 
4. An act for preventing vexatious ſuits againſt ſuch 
as acted for their Majeſty's ſervice in the cauſe of the 
kingdom, This act was paſſed, becauſe the Privy 
Council, and other Lords and Gentlemen being ma- 
giſtrates and officers, had, whilſt the French were upon. 
the coaſt, apprehended ſeveral ſuſpected perſons, and 


4 r 


6 bs. the militia, otherwiſe than was authoriſed by the 
WS. Jos ee be” 

By a private act the proprietors of the water-works 
in York buildings were incorporated. 

Beſides the acts that were paſſed, there were ſeveral 
bills, as well as that for the forfeited eſtates in Ireland, 
which wereleft unfiniſhed, particularly a bill to regulate 

trials in caſes of treaſon, which was much'talked of in 
the Houſe of Commons, and yet was deferred from 
time to time: Another to oblige the Lords Commiſſioner s 
of the Treaſury to take the lik, oaths as the Lord Trea- 
ſurer ; Another relating to the * trade: Another 
. againſt robbers on the hightway: Another for the ſpeedier 
Geng elections of members of Parliament: Another 
to charge the eftate of the late Lord Jeffreys in Leiceſter- 


_— 


. ſhire with the ſum of 147601, and intere/?, to Edmund 


Prideaux: Another for. regulating and licenſing hack- 
ney coachen: And another for the enabling chirurgeons 
to adminiſter intuard medicines in caſes of chirurgery ; 
which was petitioned againſt by the phyſicians and apo- 
thecaries; A bill was alſo brought in for reducing inte- 
reft money from ſix, to four per cent. which after a ſecond 
reading Was rejected, | ek. 


(7) The. 
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tempt landing; and all the perions of quality to the States of Holland, and laſtly to the Coun- 


5. HIS TORE of ENGLAND. n 


i r of . | 
berlain, the Earl of Portland, the Earl of Men- appearing in arms with unuſual magnificence. _ 


moutb, Monſieur Overkirk, and Monſieur Zu- Io. the. evening the fire-works were played and 
l:ftcin, and went ints.a ſballop. o 1 - the. cannon E on the Yiverberp 
The. ſeamen theniſelyes were afraid, as the poſite to his palace, and bonkres lighted thro 
froſt had been very ſevere, ard the ice near the the whole town. Two days after the King 
ſhore was ſo great, as made it dangerous to at- went to the allembly ofthe States. General, chen 


about his Majeſty would have diffuaded him eil of State; He made a ſpeech to each of thoſe 
from that attempt, But nothing being able to aſſemblies. He told the General that the 
move him from his reſolution, . they put away laſt time he was with them, he had declared his 
from the fleet, arid quickly loſt ſight of it. intention of going over to England, to deliver 
Night came on, and the King remained for that Kingdom, from the evils: with Which it 
cid hours expoſed to the injuries of the air was threatened. That God had ſo bleſſed his 
and cold, to the mercy of the ſea, and the juſt intentions, that he had met with ſuccek 
chance of privateers, having nothing but his even beyond his hopes. That the Englifs bav- 


cloak to cover him; and the ſea ran ſo high, ing offered him the crown, he had accepted it, 


was received by Yan Opdam, Belard, Wiizen, reſpect and acknowledgment due to a Prince, 


that he and all his company were waſhed with as God was his witneſs z not out of ambition, 
the waves; tho? neither he nor any of them but ſolely to preſerve the religion and laws of 
were the worſe for all this cold and wet weather; the three Kingdoms, and to be able to aſſiſt his 
and when the ſeamen ſeemed apprehenſive of allies, and eſpecially the United-Provinces a. 
their danger, he {aid in a very intrepid manner, gainſt the power of Fraxce. That he could 
I hat are you afraid to die in my company At have wiſhed to have aided them ſooner, but was 
laſt the ſhallop, by break of day, came near the prevented by the affairs of Ireland, which being 
Iſle of Goree, where the King went aſhore, and now in a better condition, he was come to con- 


got a little refreſhment in a iſherman's cottage. cett meaſures with the allies, and to exerciſe the 


hen he went into the boat again, and about functions of Stadtholder. The reſt of his ſpeech 
two in the afternoon landed at Oranien-Hagak conſiſted of of his zeal and affection 
not far from Mae ys. At Hound ſlardyte he for the Republick, He was anſwered with the 


and Uryberg, appointed by the States for that who was looked upon as the father of his coun- 


purpoſe 3 and about fix in the evening he arriv- try, the deliverer of Europe, the preſerver of the 


ed at the Hague. The States General, the States Proteſtant religion, and the ſoul of the Grand- 


and becauſe he was come ſo ſuddenly, as to to concert meaſures with King William, for the 


_ leftors of Brandenburg and Bavaria, th& Dukes of Berta, with the Chevalier de Campecht ; from the 


of Holland, the Council of State, the other col- | alliance. | 

leges, the congreſs of foreign miniſters,, and After this was opened the moſt glorious con- Cay 
all the perſons of diſtinction at the Hague, made greſs, that ever yet appeared of Chriſtian Princes 2 
their compliments to him upon his ſafe arrival; and miniſters, who were aſſembled at the Hague, A 


prevent the ſolemn reception, that was intend- defence of the liberties of Europe, againſt the 

ed by the magiſtrates of that place, he was encroachments of France (1), King William "i 

prevailed upon to make his public entry on the in a very pathetical ſpeech repreſented to them rs 

26th, which was performed with great ſolemnity, that the imminent dangers, wherein they 1 

ſeveral l having been erefted to *© found themſelves, ſufficiently diſcovered the Leal 

repreſent his atchievements, and all the Burghers * errors, that had been committed; ſo that — — Boyd 
| 727 
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(1) Theſe all affiſted at the Congreſs, The E- from the Emperor the Count de Winditſerats, and 


Lunenberg, of Zell, and of Wolfenbuttle ; the Land- King of Spain, Don Emanuel de Colonna ; from the 
grave Heſſe Caſſel; Prince Chriſtian Louis of King of Denmark, the Count of Rebenklan and M. 
randenburg, Prince Waldeck ; the Prince of Naſſau Centhe; from the King of Sweden, the Count of 
Stadtholder of Friedland, the Prince of Naſſau Saar- Oxenftern; from the King of Poland, M. Aerea; 
brug, Governor of Bois-le-duc, the Prince of Naſſau from the Elector of Bavaria, the Baron of Boomgarden 
Dillemburg, the Prince of Naſſau 1dftein, the Duke and M. Prielmqere; from the Elector of Brandenburg, 
Adminiſtrator of NE the two Princes of M. Jan Dizeft and Smettau, from the Elector of Sam, 
Anſpach, the Landgrave of Hefſe-D' Armſtadt, the M. Haxhauſen ; from the Elector of Treves, the Baron 
Prince his brother; the Duke of Sare-Eyſenach, Prince de Leyon and M. Champagne; from the Elector of 
Philip Palatine, the Duke of Zulsback, the Prince of Mentz, M. Talberg and Meyers ; from the Elector of 
Wirtemberg Neuſtadt, the Prince of Wirtemberg, and Cologne, the General and Baron Beruſaw and M. Se- 
the Prince his brother; the Duke of Courland, and elmaker ; from the Elector Palatine, M. Hertermans 3 
Prince Ferdinand his brother, the Prince of Anhalt from the Duke of Savey, the Count de Pielat and the 
Zeerborft, the Landgrave of Homburg, three Princes of Preſident de la Tour, from the Duke of Zell, M. 
Holftein-Beck, the Duke of Holftein, Prince of Com- Zieger; from the Biſhop of Munſter, M. de Nert; 
merci, the Prince Palatine of Birkenfelt, to which from the Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, the Baron Gerti, 
we may add the Princeſs of Naſſau 7 the Prin- and M. laar, from the Duke of Wolfembuttel, 
ceſs of Radzeville, the Counteſs of Soifſons, the Prin- the Baron Croſet; from the Duke of Hanover, M. 
ceſs of Saxe Eyſenach, and other illuſtrious perſons. - Klett; from the Duke of Holftein Gottorp, M. Tour- 
The moſt remarkable of the Counts, were the Counts len; and from the Prince of Liege, Counſellor Mean. 
of Horn, Erbaub, Tirimont, de Brocay, de Gryal, d Arco Of King William's own ſubjects, who attended him to 
de Rivera, de Sanfra, de Lippe, d Eſpenſe, de Fugger, this ſolemnity, were the Dukes of Norfolk and Or- 
de Denhef, de Carelſon : with the Barons of Pallant, mond, with the Earls of Devonſhire, Dorſet, Eſſe*s 
and Spazin, the Rhinegrave and his brother; the Nottingham, Scarborough, and Selkirk, the Biſhop of 
Marquiſſes of Caſblemonlayo, and Caftanaga, Govern- London, the Lord Dramlendrits, the Lord Durflo, 
or of the Spaniſh Netherlands; and the Generals Chau- the Earls of Portland and Monmouth, the Duke of 
vert, ' Elwicht, Barfus, d Autel, Palfi, &c, The Schomberg, and his brother Count Meinburd, &c. 
Embaſladors and foreign Miniſters preſent, wete thoſe | (x) The 
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cMhgded, had ſo good eff 
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« ſorteeſleg e dete the Barrier Serbe con eworthoulub@®'men againſt Fance g of which the 


mon un ck pole” King of gland wu whtyrniſh twenty thouſand, 
 « ſels bac e e « pe of die and qhe rei af dhe Princes and States in propor- 
« fon; Nele Ac particitiar intereſt; continu- tion (1). N * 


ed among them: That every one ought to 


7 


But notwithſtabding: the large Tioga" p- 
er mam, 


2 retain perſuaded, that their reſpeQuve par- miſed divers Princes and States of 


« ticular/intereſts were compriſed in the general 
© +666. That the Enemy*s. forces were very 
« firong, and that They would carry all things, 
«© like a torrent, before them. That it was in 
+, vuin to oppoſe complaints, and fruitleſs cla- 
mouts, or unprofitable proteſtations againſt 
© imjuſtice. | = | 
T That it was neither the reſolution of a bar- 
© ren Diet, nor the hopes of ſome men of for- 
tune, ariſing from frifolous foundations, but 
« ſoldiers, ſtrong armies, and a prompt and 
* ſincere union between all the forces of the al- 
* lies, that muſt do the work z and that theſe too 
* muſt be brought to oppoſe the enemy with- 
out any delays if they would put a 
© to his ueſts, and fnatch out of his 
hands the liberty of Europe, which he 
held already under an heavy yoke: And that 
* as for himſelf, he would not ſpare his credit, 
* forces, or perſen, to concur with them in fo 
* juſt and neceſſary a deſign z and would come 
in the ſpring at the head of the troops faith- 


* 
— » » 
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Em and Halland.. were, forced to pay them; 
> to bear the burthen-of the war. The con- 
greſs determined likewiſe. the operations of the 
next campaign ; and tough che Duke of Sa- 
voy was then reduced very low, King William 
took ſuch care of rae * - xy hed, 4 
well as procured him ſuch ſupplies, that his af- 
fairs had quickly. a more aur "age aſpect. 
Things were concerted among the Prinees them- 
ſclves, and were kept ſo ſecret, as they du 
not truſt them to their miqiſters ; at leaſt, the 
King did not communicate them to the Earl 
of Nottingham, as he proteſted ſolemply to Bi- 
ſhop - Burnet, when he returned +tO®Enp/and. 
The Princes ſhewed the King all the reſpects 
that any of their rank ever paid h a crowned 
head ; and they lived together in ſuch an eaſy 
freedom, that points of ceremony occaſioned no 
diſputes among them, though thoſe are often, 
upon leſs ſolemn interviews, the ſuhjects of much 
uarrelling, and interrupt more important de- 
bates (2). „ 


1 . 


, 


— — 


(i) The Emperor was to furniſh twenty thou- 
find, the King of Spam in Flanders twenty thouſand 3 


the States General t iy five thouſand x the Duke of 

and the Troops of Milan twenty thouſand ; the. 

of Bavaria gighteen thouſand ; the Elector of 

Saxony twelve thouſand z the E Heſſe eight 

Wandel the Circles of Swabia and Franconia ten 

thouſand ; the Duke of irtemberg ſix thouſand ; the 

FleQtor of Brandenburg twenty thouſand ; the Prince of 

Liege fix thouſand ; the Biſhop of Munſter ſeven thou- 

tand the Elector Palatine four thouſand ; and the 
Prince of Lanenberg ſixteen thouſand. 

(2) The following declaration _ — ſaid to 
have been agreed upon at the cong though ſome 
of the articles ſeem doubtful: * Since we Too 8 
the union, that is between us, as the work of God 
© alone, it. is but reaſonable that we ſhould make a 
* folemn( proteſtation to him, to deliberate nothing in 
this aſſembly, but what may be very juſt, and equi- 
table. We folemnly proteſt before that our 
©: intentions are, that we will never break off this uni- 
© on, nor make any peace with Lewis XIV, *till the 
* following articles be executed, to the execution of 
* which we oblige ourſelves for ever. | 


© I. Till he has made reparation to the Holy See 
for whatſoever he has ated againſt it; and till he 
has annulled and made void all thoſe infamous pro- 
* ceedings againſt the holy father Innocent XI. 

II. Till he has reſtored to each party concerned 
* what he has taken ſince the peace 2 unter; and 
* *till he has demoliſhed Briſac, and delivered up the 
country of Ceay to the cantoti of Bern. 

III. Tin he has reſtored to the Proteſtants all their 
* pofleffions and goods; and till there be an entire li- 
* berty of conſcience throughout the whole extent of 
the French dominions, 

* IV, Till the eſtates of the kingdom be re-eſta- 
bliſhed in their antient liberties, ſo that the Clergy, 
* the Nobility, and the Third Eftate, may enjoy 
* their antient and lawful privileges; and till the 
Kings, for the future, ſhall be obliged to call toge- 
* ther the ſaid eſtates, when they deſire any ſupply, 

No. 17. Vor. III. 
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without the conſent of whom they ſhall not raiſe boy 
© money, after any manner, or for any pretence 


* whatſoever, , _ 1 ; 
© Y, Till the tax upon ſalt, that upon the third 
© eſtate, and an infinite number of other unreaſonable _ 

© taxes and impoſitions, be aboliſhed for ever. 

© VI. Till he has reſtored to the Parliaments their” 
© antient and rightful authority; that ſo they might 
©. be enabled to diftribute to every one juſtice freely, 
i and without conſtraint, according to their conſci- 


VII. Til all the towns of the kingdom be re- 
© eſtabliſhed in their antient privileges, and till their 
© revenues be reſtored, which had been taken from 
them with ſuch viblence and injuſtice, Q | 


God, who knows the intention of our hearts, 
knows, that we bear no hatred againſt the French 
nation; and that we do not aſpire to have the law- 
ful dominions of the kingdom of France, And if 
all thoſe, who are inhabitants, would join with us, 
we ſhould ſoon diſpatch this affair without effuſion 
of blood, and without deſolation of the kingdoms, 
And we promiſe all thoſe, that ſhall do it, that we 
will treat them as our particular friends, and pre- 
ſerve their towns and poſſeſſions, as if they were our 
own. And as for thoſe, that ſhall not do it, we ſhall 
look upon them as perſons, that have approved and 
choca al theſe perſecutions, burnings, and other 
devaſtations, that have. been made; and we will 
make them feel, without mercy, thoſe pains and 
' torments, which they have been the occaſion of, 
that ſo many poor people have ſuffered. 

We were willing, that the whole world ſhould have 
a perfect knowledge of our reſolutions, particularly 
the French Gentlemen and perſons of honour, who 
are oppreſſed with the heavy load of the government, 
and can no longer endure the ſlavery, which on 
lie under ; to the end they may be able to take fu 
meaſures, as may be aſſiſting to us in recovering for 
them their antient liberty, which has been ſo cruelly 
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_ tachmeng.of. Freyeb. .cavaliyinyeſted the ſtrong 
ei of Mons, before Weh place his moſt 


Cghriſtian Majeſty arriwed himſelf fx days after, 


accompanied bytheDaxphin; the Duke of Or- 


lens, und the Hyulee fe. The next day 
the-trenches_ were openec and the beßegerz 


' raiſed large batteries, and With threeſcore pieces 


of cannon, and five ang twenty morrats, made 
bots 510% havock in the town. The garriſon - 


within canſiſted*of-about fix thouſand horſe and 


foot, commanded by the Prince de Bergue, who 


us not wanting in his duty 3 but not withſtand- 


* March, that having filled up the ditch of an im- 
_ horn-work on the ſouth fide. of the town 


ing the vigorous refſtance of the beſieged, the 


French were advanced fo far by the 22d of 


wards the gate of Barlemont, they, boldly aſ- 


zulted that out-work, and after the loſs of a 


gteat number of men, began to make a 


Mar. 11. 


ment upon it. Upon this the beſieged, headed 


y ſome of their ſt officers, attempted to 


t them off, and in effect obliged the work- 
men, and the grenadiers, that ſupported them, 


to 150 way ; but at laſt the aſſailants regained 
their poſt, drove the enemy into the town, 


and puſhed on the ſiege with ſo much the more 


vigour, as: they were informed, that the King 


of England was advancing to raiſe it. 
The King, upon the news of the ſiege, re- 


turned from Loo to the Hague, from whence he 
diſpatched Prince Waldeck to Hall near Bruſſels, 


where. the forces, that were drawing together for 
the relief of Mans, had their general rendez- 
vous. From thence the King went to Breda, 


having before his departure named the general 


officers, who were to command in the army: 


and on the 27th of March arrived at Hall, 
where though he had an army of near fifty 
thouſand men, yet he found that, through the 


negle& of the Spaniards, there was nothing pro- 
vided for his expedition, not ſo much as even 
the neceſſary carriages. 


Mons /ur» In the mean time the ſiege of Mons was car- 


renders. 


ried on but with indifferent ſucceſs ; for the 


French had only gained an horn-work, and 
there ſtill remained two half-moons for them to 
matter ſo ordered, that Lord Preſton; ius, 
of the place; and in the attack, which they 


take before they could come to the counterſcarp 


made upon one of theſe half-moons, they were 
repulſed with conſiderable loſs. But the Burgh- 


ers being terrified by the enemy's bombs, which 


had burnt part of the town, and their fears be- 


ing improved by the influence of their Prieſts, 
the principal of them with two Abbots went to 
the Govenor, and preſſed him to capitulate. 


The Governor, who was confident, that he 
might hold out eight or ten days longer, having 


had but three or four hundred men killed during 


April 1. 


the ſiege, and wanting neither ammunition nor 


proviſions, refuſed to comply with their de- 
mands. Upon this they ſent a drum of their 


own to beat a . and threatened to open 


the gates, and deliver both him and the garriſon 
into the beſiegers hands. Things being brought 
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der end of re Yall” 1089; Kin ere 
and his popfm counſellors in eee Je the 


counties to raiſe an army, 2 that Kid en. 
him{ef to head in perfor! in Af 0. 
r the plot being diſcovered by forme of the 
confederates, and ſoon after effectually ſuppreſſed 
by his defeas ar the Boyne z another projet was 
ſet on foot by the Jacobites in EAR, -who 
t the opportunity of the King's going to 
the congreſs at the Hague was net to be loſt. 
They: farigied it wovick Be eaſy in his 
to bring about the rcſtoravion of King Jana, 
now that there was ſo ſmall a force left in the 
kingdom, and the nation ſo incenſed- at a. bur 
then of four millions in taxes, The mei that 


laid this were the Earl of -Clareaden, the 


Biſhop of Eh, the Lord Praun, and his bro- 
ther Mr Grabam, and Pen the famom Quaker. 
I was reſolved among them, that to prevent 
delays, ſome perſons: of Quality and Muoun 
abilities ſhould go over to France; to tranſact 
the affair for the whole party The Lore 
Pręſten, Mr Aſbuam, a: ſervant of King meer 
Queen, and Mr Elliot, were pitched upon for 


that purpoſe; and to carry- lettere from-thole 
who had joined in. the d to King Tame 
and his Queen. The Biſhop of EH letters 


were writ in a very particular ſtile. He under- 
took both for his elder brother and the teſt of 
the family, which was plainly. meant of Saxcreft 


and the other deprived 'Bifhops.. In His letter u 


to the Queen he. aſſured her of his and all their 
zeal for the Prince of. Valet, and that they: 
would no more paxt with that than with their 
hopes of heaven. e 
The Gentlemen thus inted by the party 


having hired à veſſel of Mrs Jane Praty of Wi 
Barking in Eſſex, went, on board near Han-. 


Bridge on the goth of December 16903 but NM. 
cholas Prat, huſband of the woman and owner. 
of the veſſel, being a man zealous for the go- 
vernment, had diſcovered all that he knew, 
which was only, that he was to carry ſoms per- 
ſons over to France. The notice of this was 
brought to the Marquis of Carmarthen, and the 


and Elliot, were falling down the river as far a 
Graveſend, when Captain. Billop, who had been 
ordered to attend their motion, came on boa 
on pretence of ſearching for and preſſing {ea- 
men, and drew the three paſſengers out of the 
hold, in which they were hid. Lord Prafton 
left his letters behind bim in the hold, together 
with King James's ſignet; and A t 

them up with a deſign to have thtown them into 
the ſea, but they were taken from him, and 
both they and their papers were brought. 10 
Whitehall. Lord Prefton's mind ſunk ſo vil. 
that it was concluded, he would not die, If Con- 
feffing all he knew would ſave him- ln was 
more firm and ſullen; and Elliot knew nothing. 
There was among their papers one, that con, 
tained the. heads of a declaration, 10 be re, 
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N c Eing's reftoration.  - 
2 h Secondly, Since there is a great body of Proteſ- 


ill govern by the Jaws, that tt 
t he willendeavour 
hat w 


& tal terms, that by | 
* be al rule 5 ons; 5 
ſettle of conſcience w, that whatioev: 
| hogs rs Ria done by bim, Which occahion- 


c 
2 ed jealouſies irr the minds of his people, 


That the eee ee, 


er 


*a 
Mall be left , und advantage of at leaſt two Hundred proteſtants 


6 tants, that never ed, and that many thouſands 
ie turning, and that they are the natural weight 
and power of "theſe Kingdoms, by having the 
heads, ' and of their fide, to the odds 


5 


16 the determination of a Parliament, to be formial- gj** to one cathohe's the I. may think of cothing ſhort 


Able. 
of his un» 
into his 


c ly and regularly called as fooh as is poi 
. That he has given ſufficient evidence 
willingneſs to bring, an army of ftrangers 
oe by kat the ſuccours 
rance o ky him, and which were even ready to 


he embarked upon the firſt notice of the Prince of 
range's intended invaſion.* | "x 
<< That he brings with him ſuch an army only, as is 
& neceſſary for his own deſehce, and for the ſecurity 
of his loyal ſubje&s, ho ſhall reſort to him: that 
& he will diſaifs chem as ſoon as he ſhall have rid the 
ﬆ nation of thoſe ſoreigners, who have invaded it, and 
* trampled Sh Bn and liberties of his peo- 
* 


| x The King's large exerciſing his diſpenſing power 
« gave the great alarm to his, , and contributed 
„% molt of all toward a al defection, Vet when 
«© that power came to be debated in the aft Conventi- 
on, there” appeared ſo many difficulties in the limit- 
 ing* of it, evety_body, even the preſent” Judges, 
i believing it neceſſary, that a diſpe ſing power ſhould 
pe in the King, tliat it was let fall, and that point 
„ remilns as it was. And without mentioning that 
« or any other” particular, the' King can be in'no 
« datiger by leaving all things; which have been the 
+ occaſiohs” of jealouſies; to the determination of a 
a Pirtfamenit;. where beſides: the King's profelled 
friends and ſervants, there will not want others, 
« who'will be glad of opportunity to ingratiate them - 
« ſelves.“ | 
(2). The reſult of the conference was as follows: 
ce. I. F.* muſt either oblige or conquer us: If the laſt 
* he will find few helps here, but a bloodier reſiſtance 
© than ever'the: Romans, Saxons, or Normans found; 
<< it being incredible, how unanimous and obſtinate 
that very thought renders the people, ſo tha it may 
« — heap of ruins, but no nation that can 
ever help or import any thing to F. 4 1 
a — — * us, and make the 
vork eaſy, that he may be at leiſure to ply the Em- 
pite or Ha, or to have an advantageous peace, he 
** muſt take off the frightful character we have of him, 
and ſhew us he has no ſuch deſign, as returning 
« our offended X. a conqueror upon us, but that he 
can and will be our friend and mediator 3 upon 
Which terms he will find; that many Lords and 
Gentlemen will ſpeedily ſhew themſelves to his ſa- 
«© tisfaCtion, eſpecially if he makes baſte, and loſes 
no approaching opportunity. Sorts 

„III. If he incline to this ſort of ſenſe, he muſt 
cver-rule the bigotry of St G.“ and diſpoſe their 
minds to think of thoſe methods; that are more 
likely to gain the nation; for there is one ſilly thing 
or other daily done there, that comes to our notice 
Fr 2 which prolongs, what they ſo. paſſionately 

ire. | 

The methods thought upon are theſe: 

Fieſt, to prevent dangerous and 'fooliſh” intelli- 
gence, by forbidding all in that court to write any 
** news hither, and that King James only have his 

correſpondence, by whom to hear from, and ſpeak 


c 
cc 
e 


4 


the King of 


« a Proteſtant adminiſtration, nor of nothing more 
<<. for the Catholics, than a liberty of conſcience ; 
„ for much e mut is agai 


& Government muſt yield or break. He may reign A 
Catholic in devotion, but he muſt reign a Proteſtant 
„ in Government. Cromwell could not, yet on a 
* broader bottom, with a vidtorious' army, ſubſiſt 
&« or keep what ht had got, 

«*« 'Thirdly, he muſt give us a model of this at Se 
« G, by preferring the Proteſtarits, that are with him, 
** above the Catholics;, one being loyal upon leſs ties 
ol intereſt, and to tell the nation here what they 
are to hope for when he comes. | 

«*« Fourthly, he muſt give encouragement to Lords 
and Gentleman here to come to him, at leaſt ſeven 
or nine fot a ſtanding council, which will make us 
„here think he is in ſome degret outs again, and that 
« we have a relation to him, and forme intereſt and 
t ſhare'in him, by the men * ality of our own re- 
4 ligion, that are with him. is will iticompars- 
«© bly facilitate the matter here; nor will they, when 
„they come, come empty, and ih their own names, 
2 which is ſtill better, and will be more ſatlsfactory 

j | | 


Fifthly, to induce this, Englifproteftants ſhould 
be encouraged: by an edict of liberty from the K. 
** of F. to have chapels at their om coft, in which 
<* to wotſhip God after their reſpective ways, by 
© which that King will make us reflect upon his con- 
duct towards his Huguenots, rather to' flow from 
* the hazard he thought himſelf in by their anti- Mo- 
s narchical ahd-reſiſting-principles; than a deſire of 
H 5 
66 yy, all other requifite meaſures depending up- 
on the acceptance this finds, an _ — 
is impatiently deſired by thoſe, that have diſcourſed 


** the K's. buſineſs to this maturity; So ended with 
D an unanimous conſent both Tories and Whigs up- 


40 intereſt. 


(3) "Namely, 4 Lift of the Engliſh feet, which the 
Lord Preſton and MrAſhton, were — into France. 


on this occaſion, that are in a way of cloſing in his 


Rates Ship In repair not Building 
1 8 5 3 way 
2 12 11 i 
3 35 34 * 
1 4 4, 
5 I4 14 I 

Firefhip, 26 2 23 8 

Bomb feel 1 _ ; 

Retches 1 * 8 

143 $7 34 9 21 


«© Brought in by Admiral Ruſel to the Houſe of Com- 
% mons, December 24th, ninety, the fleet, whereof 
& ſixty Dutch. : £485 Uk 1 

& Memorandum, the new ſhips building are ex- 
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| all other notions, to Mare 
' &, which all private paſſions and artificial frames in maticks. 
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An alphabet of ngmes for carrying on thi Correſpondence, . .. * 


For Mrs Ant Rufſot; to vetefſt with Nr A 


* cſon at the Blue Boar, in Ryder Stem neaf Sk 
Y ! dif” RY =”, 
« A——the Kigg. 
© B——the Queen. 
© C —— the Prince of Wales. . 


pP —— the Prince of Orange. =. 


% * 


3E Canm and the Scots officers, 1 
* of | F 


the Duke of Berwick, ® 3 

© G — Duke Tyrconmel. 3 

4H —— Major General Sarsfield. * 

© I —— Lieutenant General Sheldon. (8). 4 

L King of France. "PR. 

© M —— Marſhal Laxembourg. 

, N —— Marſhal Belfond. 
2 « O —— Duke Potuit. 
CP - Dutcheſs Powis, © 
* Amſterdam —— Breſt.” 

© Rotterdam —— Dies 
© Hague - Havre de Grace. 
© Brill —— Dunkirk, 
« Harlem Calais. 
6 Ttaly England. 
© Germany Scotland. 
© Spain Ireland. 

The following letters were directed in falſe names, 
and are moſt of them written under divers cants, as 
under the colour of trade, law-ſuits, mortgages, 
c. yet evidently relate to King James reſtoration. 
The two firſt were ſuppoſed to be written by Dr 
Turner, Biſhop of Ely. C 

* To Mr Redding. 
3) | 

Though the bearer of this will do us the juſtice 
© toaſſure you, we are as full of duty, as unfeignedly 
and unconcernedly yours, as yourſelf could wiſh ; 
yet this Gentleman has undertaken, You will 
© forgive the preſumption, if I do myſelf the honour 
to give you this freſh aſſurance in a few words, 
© which I hope we do by our accounts. I ſhall omit 
© no occaſions, not negleiting the leaſt, and making 
«* zealous wiſhes for the greateſt, to ſhew ourſelves 
* ſuch as we ought to be. Sir, I ſpeak in the plural, 
© becauſe I write my elder brother's ſentiments as well 

* This paſ- * as my awn, and the reſt of the family*, though leſ- 
age is fue © ſened in number, yet if we are not mightily out 
oſed to in our accounts, we are growing in our intereſt, 
can * that is, in yours. He that delivers this, will, I 
Archbi- hope, intirely to your ſatisfaction, repreſent us, 
hop San- © and me in particular, as with all the devotion imagi- 
croft and 


nable and unchangeable affection, Yours. God grant 
- = of © the happieſt new year.” 
7 De 4 . S% #0 & ® 2 


prived 5 Mrs Redding. 


Biſhops. « > | | 

© As *tis umpoſſible for me to expreſs that extraor- 
dinary great ſatisfaction it gave me this time twelve- 
months when I had the honour to receive that mark 
of your favour and goodneſs under your own hand ; 
ſo I have lived in ſome pain for. an opportunity to 
write you my humbleſt acknowledgements and tru- 
eſt duty, from which, by the Grace of God, I am 
no more capable of ſwerving, than of renouncing 
my hopes of heaven. I fay this in behalf of my el- 
der brother and the reſt of my neareſt relations, as 
well as for myſelf, You may entirely depend upon 
us, not only for a. conſtant adherence to ſo well 
choſen a principle, but for our utmoſt activity to 
promote your intereſts, which are inſeparable from 
our own. I need come to no particulars by this 
* bearer, who can and will tell you our whole hearts; 
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1 Though my creditors were no friends" dd the 


me in 
* Your friends are ſorry for the diſappointment, pray 
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4 * New year? 


5 8 + Vf 1. latter direct for Mrs Charlton, Decem. 37. 1690. 


I muſt not let this bearer depart, Madam, with- 
| you of my beſt reſpects. I have writ- 
© ten, by bitt to a friend of yours, but depend upon 
youls ge my now credit. 4 = Is 


match, which has been fo long in treaty, ber 
your relations have been very hard | upori_me 
© this laſt ſummer, yet as ſoon as, I could go fake» 
© ly abroad, I ued the bufineſs, and do beg 
© you to believe, that no endeavours bf mine ſhall be 
© wanting to perfect the ſettlement. * You once put 

of ſeeing you before this Gbriffmez, 


© loſe. no more time than is of abſolute 15 
The bearer will tell yu all things may now 

© eaſily ſettled, if the right way be taken. I long 
* hear how your young daughter does: ſhe w 
find many friends, and I hope her portion will be 
© well ſecured, God ſend you a happy new year, 
and that I may be merry with you before it be far 
* ſpent; and I beſeech you, keep me in the good 
opinion of your friend, I will always make good 
* what I promiſed to you.“ 


A letter directed to Mr Jackſon, Decem. 31. 1690. 


© The beirer can give you fo full an account of 
all things relating to your eſtate here, that I need 
not have troubled you-at this time, -but-that I am 
deſirous to lay hold of any opportunity I think ſafe, 
to aſſure you of my ſervice; and that I will never 
quit your intereſt whatever the reſt of the freeholders 
do. Your adverſary has been ſo hard to his neigh- 
bours, that he bas extremely diſobliged all the old 

tenants, and alittle matter would redeem the whole 

eſtate, if you would appear in J/e/tminſter Hall 
yourſelf: the beſt council have'a good opinion of 
your title, and will zealoufly purſue your inſtructi- 
ons. I only beg you — haſten them to m, 
and that will appear yourſelf as ſoon as is poſ- 

ſible. No time ſhould be loſt and the cauſe may 
be brought to a final hearing before the end of 

Eafter-term, if it be well ſolicited, I heartily wiſh 
you a happy new year, and I beg you to tell Mr 
Charlton, that I long to know wherein I may ſerve 
him, and that I will follow his directions to the ut- 
moſt, while I live, God keep you and yours. 


A Letter without direction. 
Decemb, 21. 

The interruption of the former correſpondency 
had a very ill effet many ways, but for that reaſon 
no opportunity ought now to be loſt, and I hope 
this will prove a happy one, 

In trade, as well as in government, ſchemes muſt 
be laid; for there is no living from hand to mouth 
any more in commerce than in politics. Lay 
therefore your deſigns probably, and purſue them 
diligently, and with vigour; though it be a hazar- 
dous time, yet by venturing boldly where ventu- 
neg advifeable, it often returns great profit, 

©" There is nothing more to be ſaid but to give the 
bearer fit and full ſeaſons to tell what he knows 
both as to the goods fit for our market, and when 
and where to be ſent. The ſea will quickly grow 
ſo troubleſome, that unleſs you diſpatch what you 
.intend for us, you will loſe a great opportunity of 
advantage, I hope the account he has to give of 
our negotiation here with the merchants, that 
with us, eſpecially thoſe, that have lately brought 
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— — . 
< os their cuſtom, will both encourage à larger trade, 
< and excite the urmoſt diligence. I will ſay nothing 
< of myſelf; it ſhall be enough, that I can live in the 
© good opinion of one I af vo wang er 
« afe&ion for. But for this bon 

on Tan hardly ſay enou 


I have but one word to add, aud, pray, take it 
2 able, rate. Chuſe 
well, but have to do but with. a few g for a multi- 
tue may give, but can never keep counſel, 
. "= with more impatience than becomes m 
Wotton of 8 bebe ons . 
——  —— way. © 

| more, let not the ſenſon ſpend 


© for a more likely one can hardly come chan between »þ by {5-29.45 4.2: 
Tour daughter is very well, very tall, and very 
* pretty, as Tam dad. 


this and the firſt of March. Interpret this, I pray, 
as no private intereſt. of my own, or partial motion 
© of any other perſons.” It is my ſenſe, my duty, and 
© my friendſhip, which will not let me 

C 
| e E. Wich the 
© beſt wiſhes J Uoſe up Wals, Cam; "Te, 
A Letter without directian. 


It is a preſumption incident to thoſe, that are an 
© where upon the to think, that they know 8. 
© ter than thoſe, that are not, what is fitteſt to be 
done in any-occurrenee. This makes me ſay, that 
* now is the time to make large advantages by trading, 
the ſea being freer than two months paſt, or we can 
© hope it will be two months hence. This Gentle- 


man is well inſtructed in our markets, and what the 


A are we want, and when and where ſhalt 
© be ſent. n chat this 


many will take their meaſures by 


« fay ; and therefore will write no more, but t 


f ers , al pore 2 7 a e 2 * 

SIR, l * F — eee 

* Ivowto you, I do pot gepine at having loſt al 

* for your ſake, which I got by dur — but it 

grieves me extremely, that chere is not that left, 
which can ſecure; me from being troubleſome 


XV. ee een mee MARY If. | 
8 were -named (ih. On the 36th, ich, and igch of January the Lord Peglan, and Mr Hen, 1691. 


a. * 1 Y F L022 *., WW 


et fAtor, 1 muſt 
Truth and boldneſs 


are Excellent ities in 2 and he has ſhewn 
* bath; —— erent © 


my little affair, ſor I have deſerved your care. Your 
daughter and I muſt farve, if this government can 
© make us I hope our intereſts are not divided ; that 
is, you have an | tenderneſs at leaſt for both. 
If you think'fit to peak what I would have you to 
„ he will give me n Juſt account of it. 


9 5 


f 


7 


brings with him ſome merry papers. 


>» 
2: 


on... purpoſe to me, that I may exact! 
vou will do, and would have me do. 
upon no other bulineſs, there will be no 
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I Dave been uſe; and upon what account. 


know it not. 


Auer Letter ue, Md, 
Was my condition mort 3 


© thaw it is, I defire no greater ſatisfaction than to 
have done my duty to fo good a maſter. I wiſh it 


Was of more uſe to him ; chat is not my fault, nor 
of thoſe 1 have ated with, Let it ke? into 


* what has been foretold both as to England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and ſee, if moſt of it is not come to 
< paſs already, and the reſt; will follow, if not pre- 
* vented. . I wiſh it may alſo be conſidered what uſage 
© we have met with from men employed, and how 
* they left your buſineſs and friends. © How they ma- 


better undone, than not done by them, men in this 
place, and in theſe times, muſt have ſome courage 
as well as ſenſe to do any thing with the 
this, but my concern for one I wiſh the beſt in the 
world, and will give my-proofs of th 

* caſions. I need not — ſince all our grievances 
* are known to him, that brings this. For my own 
© part, I will ſtay here fo long as I can be ſafe, if 


as 
wich nber ſo great trouble 3 bat it would be ſome 


He, that gives you this, hath furtiſhed for your 
: — &c. two hundred pounds, which I deſire 
may be repaid,” 7 |. // Cows: —— 
only beg, Madam, uo ill malicious ref rt may 
< take any place in your thought, in regard to me. 
© I. value your good opinion, and will endeavour to 
deſerve it. enn do little towards, but wiſh moſt 


hbeartily far your happineſs. I know no intereſt, 


Madam, bat my maſter's und your'e, nor do I think 
f re $9 SE If you command me in 

any thing, 1 will fai obey as I ever 
© have done him. 81 My 3 


* 
= 


, 1 
> $3 


oy experienced. LG 8 a 4 
- (1) Short memorial in Lord Prefon's own hand, 
X x This 


bearer I 
know he is te be my friend, and I be- 
* he ventures fo boldly for 


eu, for I dare write no more, but pray lend a 


. Pray, Sic, aſk my Lord, and he will tell 
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1691. were broalght to: their, zrials; at the Old. Bag. «was fue the Prins of Wale mas 'bor-of that | 


ved. 


Aſhton 


executed. 


of hands was not thought a good 


Their deſign of going to. France, and the trea- 


Some of them were written in the 
Lors Preton, and ſore in Mr bens hand. 
They alledged in their defence, that fimilitude 
proof in Co- 


lonel Agernan Sidney's caſe, But this was now 


— 


only a circumſtance: In what hand ſoever the 
papers were writ, the crime wa always the ſame, 


ſince tliey were open, not ſealed ; and confe- 
quently they knew the contents of them, and 
thus were carrying on a negotiation of high · trea- 
fon with the king's enemies. They were there- 
fote Totthd guilty and condemned.” 

Mr Abian would enter into no treaty with 
the Court, but prepared himſelf te die, and was 
accordingly executed at Tyburn on the 28th of 
January, the Queen having remitred that part of 
his ſentence which releated to his drawing and 
br irs He ſuffered with great decency and 
ſeriouſneſs. He. left a paper behind him, in 
which he owned his dependance on King James, 
and his fidelity to him, and affirmed, that he 


* 


King's Queen; but denied, that he knew of 
the contents of ers, that were taken with 


him (1). This made Tome conclude; that his 


| wiy drawn u forme other : 
8 copi Jo by n without yr 
making refleQion on this part of it 4 for 


Biſhop Burnet: compared. this paper, Which he 
gave the Sheriff, and which was written in bis 
own hand, with thoſe found about him, and 
it was viſible, that both were written in the ſathe 
The Lord Preſon went back wird and for. 


ward ; he had no mind to die, and yet was not m 
willing to tell all he knew. He ated à weak 44 
When he was heated by be 
the impartunities of-his friends, who were vio- 


part in all ref} 


lently ed againſt the government, and af. 
ter he had dined well, he feſolved to die hervi- 
cally. * But the next morning tha 
off, and when he faw death in füll view, his 


heart, failed him. The. ſcheme he carried. over 


was ſa fooliſh, ſo ill concerted, and ſo few. en- 
gaged in it, chat thoſe, who knew the whole ſe-· 


ah * — 3 


* * * 4 * ah * 
— C__ —_— * — — 1 
— —_— 


This paper conſiſts of many heads and particulars, with- 


out order or method, and ſeems to be cnly memoran- 


dums made by his lordſhip, to put him in mind what 
he was to enlarge upon when he came to France, It 
was as follows : 

Lady D. two thouſand: pounds, and two hundred 
pounds for ſhop-debts. 

* Penſion upon the | | 

© 14 — 3 deckt ſhips-=Britanma, ad. 

© Sovereign out and R —— James. 

33 add rates make the 14 and 30, fixty-ſeven. 

Sundry hoſpitals and fire-ſhips, ſome built on pur- 
< poſe proportionable. 

© Of third: rates, moſt manned ; 14 not mann'd, 
great ones. | 

* Reſtin ſome proportion mann'd, not well mann'd, 
nor will be. | 

© —— Britannia not out till March; the reft per- 
6 haps in tl, 

The Fach muſt be out in April, and in the 
* Downs, Look in at Spithead to ſecure them. 

The Dutch fleet cannot then join them. 

Carter and others at Portſmouth, the likelieſt men 
to come to him Dutch fleet 36 fail, 9 from 
© 70, to 60 guns; —— 12 from 50 to 603; — the 
© reſt betwixt 60 and 70. Get to it before the 
conjunction, otherwiſe nothing. To fight in the 
© chops of the channel; not to come ſo high as 
© Beachy. Peortſmauth not mann'd above 500. 
One Gibſon a Scots pedlar. Lands beyond 
© South Sea cafile——Nothing but palliſadoes about 
© Goſpert——— Jennings or Strickland, or Trevannion 
comes from St Mule s in one night Moſt of 
< the g have: done him moſt miſchief ; the 
<* tarpaulins his beſt friends, which diſpirited 
* Danhy deſires to be in the monk, keeps and forti- 
* fhies Hull King not to be on board the fleet 
0 — Fooliſh letters from St G's taken every day 
© in the D. poſt, and read in council About 
* Fune——— England 67 great ſhips, Dutch bo—— 


© commanded 36 to us, 24. to act by themſelves. — 


© Ruffel in the Britannia, Admirak—»>Killegrew the 
© blue—the Duke— Ally the Rojal Fames—»Delaval 
! the Sovereign, ar, 3 Carter the 

van — who not oppoſe nor 

hers young to be pardoned . Not 21 days coming 
in, or ſhall not belp the P. of O. 600000 4 to the 
States of Halland, No taxes in his time 
* and the K. of F. will require nothing Chim- 
* ney money to be taten aw ——— Not excepting 
* outlaws Scotland Let know whether 
the King will come or not ſoon, and acquaint him 
the weakneſs of the Pr. council. 3 daſhes — 
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or the like F. o That ſome kind anſutr — 
Mr Ke merchant of Briſtol to be kept till called for 
© William St — from Amſlerdam — Alexander —» Bu- 
© land-—George—Secotland— Dorſet, Cornwallis, Min- 
FR „ Adaccles Men- 
< mouth, Devonſbir In Feb. the King come to 
Scotland Endeavour to unite the epiſc. and "x 7 
parties. A lefs ſum not interfere with the Fr. K. 
from Highlanders—— campaigns — land at Laith 
The Stots army not a French one, 5000 good Su- 
< diſh ſoot; the reputation of a proteſtant ally; two 
months to ſettle Scotland A commiſſion given 
© to me from Mx P-——PFor Ft. hinder Eng. and 
D. from joining Two veſſels of 150 4, price 
© for Penfilvania, for 13 or 14 months and 
Branden diſobliged about the guard. N 
© To bave 1200 feamen from Denmark and Hu- 
© land To ſave Campbell To be left at 
© the ſhip in ſheets J#/o/timin/ter — Flanders 2 
© Scots ſhips in Newcaftle harbour to plague Lond. 
© "The mede/t inquiry, the Biſhops anſwer. Not the 
chilling of them Nut ſatisfying of friends—To tell 
him, chat to friends, and as ſoon as foreign- 
< ers are gone, he will diſmiſs his. The woman, 
© that was with the King in Ireland, and ſent com- 
© miffion to Stad, and failing; not to be fent 
again: her friends live in Couent-Gayden Private 
© letters not. Proteſting lords againſt the uſurper ; 
© three of five againſt the vacancy” of the crown, 
Beaufort, Newcaſtle, Thanet, „ Lutwiech, 
Y Levinz, Winnington, Mage, Shower. 
© London clergy the worſt 3 we have their wiſhes, and 
8 they their oath K. betrayed by J. Porto: 
© Seymour ſaid it Lord Nottingham ſays there will be 
© a peace with F. and the non OR 
© foreigners to drive out foreigners ; then diſmiſs them 
© leave all to free Parliament—No juftices of peace, 
© &c. actually in commiſſion to be criminal. 
(1) The paper at large was as follows: © | 
© Mr Sheriff, W W as vat? 
Having obſerved, that the method of making 
© ſpeeches at the place of execution were not always 
attended with the deſigned fucceſſes; and think 
it better to employ my laſt minutes in devotiom an 
© holy communion with my God, I have prepared this 
paper to leave in your hands, a welt to affert my 
© principles, as to teſtify my innoceney; © 
© As to my religion, Torofels by God's pg. 
© diein the fried, into which I was baptized, that ol 
© the Church of England, in whoſe 1 (vo- 
thing doubting o ſalvation throu merits 
© of my Saviour) thats always thought my hi 


that heat went - 
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| crat, concluded, that if he ad, got Gife v0 the 
| Hans the proj A would have been 
ſo deſpiſed; that bg, moſh have been ſuſpected 


t over to draw King Jam into o inare, ang 
9 him into. the Ring hands, He was 


' therefore pardoged. Ang a3. for Mr Elliot, 
thers Ay do palitive progf againſt bim, he 
was not brought to a trial. after, on 


25th of February 1699 t, the Qyeen iſſued out 
a proclamation. for diſcovering and hend- 
ing Dr Turner, the late 41 Wil- 
liam Penn, the famous ec; and Mr James 
Graham, as accompliceyof the *. 2 pins 
Me Aſton; and the Earl of. & |. Was 
ſcized and chmmitted to the Tower an the ſame 
account 4 hut after ſþnje months, the King, in 
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regard td that Earl's relation to the Queen, 169i. 
would proceed to no extremities againſt him, 
but gave him leave to live. confined to his houſe 
in the country... Büt the Biſhop of Ey, Gra- 
bam and Penn abſconded 


Four days before the King's arrival, a fire Whitehall 
happened - Mbiteball . ary Sled about eight . 
o'clock at night, by the negligence of a_maid 118. Etter 
ervant, (who, to fave the pains of cutting a of Mr 
candle from a pound, burnt it off, and threw the PH 
reſt down careleſaly before the flame was out) Sap W. 
the lower end 1 the ſtone. gallery, in thoſe 
ladgings which were the Ducheſs of Port/mouih's, 
and burnt. very violently till four the next 
morning; during which time almoſt all the 
ne e and buildings behind it, as far 8 
| the 
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According to her. principles, and late 
med doctrine (though now unhappily ex- 
© ploded) I have regulated oy ife, believing myſelf 
12 
« ful Prince (whatever his principles were, or bis 
practices might be,) as vice-gerent, and ac- 
* countable (if guilty of male adminiſtration) to God 
only, from whom he received his power, and al- 
ways believing it to be contrary to the Laws of God, 
* the Church, and the Realm, upon any pretence 
* whatfoever, to take up arms againft him. And 
< let all the world take notice in this belief I die. 
< But I have more particular obligations to the King, 
my maſter, whom I had the honour to ſerve, and 
« received many ſignal favours from him for fixteen 
<« years paſt; 2 that gratitude (a thing not much 
<* eſteemed at this time) as well as duty and religion, 
< commanded the utmoſt fervice I could pay him. 
* And when F had thefe conſiderations, that we were 
© born his liege ſubjects ; that we had folemnly pro- 
© ſefſed our allegiance, and often confirmed it with 
© oaths; that his Majeſty's , after the Prince 
« of 'Orange's arrival, was very hard, ſevere, and 
< (I may fay) unjuft ; and that all the he merhods 
© of ſettling this nation have hitherto made it more 
* miſerable, poor, and more expoſed to _ ene- 
mies ; and that the religion we pretend to fond 
© of preferving, is yow much more than ever likely 
\ to be deſtroyed; there ſeemed to me no way to 
< prevent the impending evik, and ſave thefe nations 
© from poverty and deftruQtion, but the calling home 
our injured ſovereign, who, as a true father of his 
country, has (notwithſtanding all his provocati 
and injuries) a natural love and tenderneſs for 
© his fubjefts, And I am fo far from repining at the 
© loſs of my life, that had I ten 'thoufand, I ſhould 
< rather think m obliged to 'facrifice them all, 
than omit any juſt and honeft means to promot 
0 1 a work. And I adviſe * 
< 'defire all my fellow - ſubjects to think of their duty, 
and turn to _ before the ſevere judg- 
ments of God overtake them for their perjury an 
* rebellion. But certainly the good and intereſt 
© theſe nations, abſtracted from all other conſiderati- 
+ ons, will Ser long convince them of the neceſſty 
© of doing it. oy | 
Having thus frankly declared m principles, I 
* know the inference will be, that I 4. acted ac- 
cordingly, and conſequently, that I am now juſtly 
* condemned. But, as I ingenuouſty own the infe- 
* rence, fo I as poſitively deny the conſequence; for 
* whatever my inclinations or actings have been, yet 
* a5 to the matter I was ſentenced to dle for, I declare 
* myſelf innocent. And I will appeal even to the 
Judges themiclyes, whether or no, upon py trlal, 
there appeared the leaſt proof, that I knew a tittle 
* contained in the papers. But preſumptions were 
* with the Jury thought' ſufficient to find me puilty, 
though I am told I am the firſt man, that ever was 
condemned for high · treaſon upon bare ſuſpicion or 
* preſumption, and that contrary to my Lard Col's 


© and ha 
© much e 
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© and other eminent Lawyers opinions. The know- 
© ledge of my own innocency, as to the indictment 
© and charge againſt me, was that that armed me with 
* fo'much-affurance, and occafioned my cafting my 
© life upon the fitſt twelve men of the pannel, with+ 
out challenging any. But though I have, I think, 
« juſt reaſon to complain of the ſevere charge given 
© by the Judges, and hard meaſure I have received; 
not to mention my cloſe impriſontnent, the haſty 
and violent proceedings againſt me, nor the induſtry 
* uſed in the return of fitting perſons to paſs upon 
* me; the denying mea copy of the pannel, &c. 
« Yet as I beg pardon and forgiveneſs at the hands of 
© God, I do moſt heartily pray for, and forgive them, 
© and all my enemies, all the world, nay even that 
Judge and Juryman, who did ſo ſignally (contrary 
* to common juſtice) expoſe themſelves to deſtroy 
me. But Jet the will of God be done; I re 
* wholly upon bis mercy, and the merits of my blei- 
* ſed Saviour, for ſalvation. I do chearfully and en- 
© tirely 17. bad into his hands, as into the hands 
of a faithful Creator, in ſure and certain hopes of a 
© happy refurreftion. Bleſs, protect, and ſtrengthen, 
O Lord God, my good and gracious King and 
* maſter ; in thy due time let the virtue, goodneſs, 
and innocency of the Queen my miſtreſs make all 
* her enemies bluſh, and ſilence the wicked and un- 
© juſt calumnies that . malice and envy have raiſed 
* againff her; make her and theſe nations happy in 
* the Prince of Nies, whom, from unanſwerable 
and undoubted proofs, I know to be her fon. Re- 
* ſtore them all, when thou ſeeſt fit, to their juſt 
p rights, and on ſuch a bottom, as may ſupport and 
* 
4 


eftabliſh the Church of England, and ance more 


make het flouriſh, notwithſtanding the wounds ſhe 
hath received of late from her perVaricating ſans. 
Forgive, forgive, O Lord, all my enemies ; bleſs 
all my friends 3 comfort and ſupport my dear afflicted 
wife, and poor babes ; be thou a huſband and a fa- 
* ther to them: for their ſakes only I could have 
© wiſhed to live; put pardog that wiſh, O good God, 
* and take my foul into thy ' everlaſting glory.” 
Arn. 
Joun ASsHTON. 


This paper was immediately followed by an anſwet 
ta it, ſuppoſed to be written by Dr Edward Fowler, 
afterwards Biſhop of Glocefter, in which it is obſerved, 
that there was reaſon to ſuſpect that paper to have 
been drawn up by another hand than that af Mr 
Aſhton ;. that the uncharitableneſs at leaſt of the papei 
was unbecoming a perſon going out of the world; 
2 obedience was not the cauſe of Mr Asbten'3 
uffering, but the want of it; that King William was 
our only awful ſovereign then; that the meaſure of 


« 
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obedietice is determined by law ; that the Revolution 
is to be .Juifified by ſeveral conſiderations ; that Mr 
Aſtton had no hard meaſure, fnce treaſon was proved 
upon him. | ſeverity of the charge, ſays 
© the anſwergr, lay in applying the ſtatute 25 Edw. 
III. to his fact, which was a deſign to ear into 
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169 7. the Thames, were confurned, and one ot two men quietly, that is, keep theniſclves Cloſe, till 4 


Vacant | 
ſec: filled. orders for the toduction of 
ting out a large fleet which Admiral Ruſſe! was 
appointed to command, beſtowed his care on 
filling the vacant ecdefiaſtical dignities. He had 


Kennet. 


Burnet. 


1 . 


killed by the buildings that were blowp up (1). 
eland, and for fit- 


ſuffered the deprived Biſhops to continue, now 
above a year, in their Sees,* They all the While 
neglected the concerns of the Church, doing do- 
thing, but living privately in their palaces. Bi- 
ſhop Burnet had, by the Queen's order, moved 
both the Earl of Rochefter and Sir John Trevor, 
who had credit with them, totry, whether, 
in caſe'an act could be obtained to excuſe them 
from taking the oaths, they would. proceed' to 
diſtharge their functions in ordinations, inſtitu- 
tions, and confirmations, and affiſt at the pub- 
ſick worſhip, as formerly. But they would give 
no anſwer ; only they ſaid, that they would live 


take the oaths, and therefore not only 
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proper time ſhould encourage them to act more 


The King, after having | rj the neceſſary 14 — this all. thoughts of this king 
+ | 


vere laid aſſde. One of the moſt, conſiderable 
men of the party, Dr Sherlock, upon King 
Famer's going out of Ireland, thought, that thi 
gave the preſent. ment a thorough ſettle. 
ment; and in that cafe he thought it lawful to 
took 
them himſelf, but publickiy juſtified what he 
had done ; which expoſed him to very ſevere 
hes from thoſe, whom he had abandoned. 
The diſcovery of the Biſhop. of Z's. correſ. 
pondence and engagement in the name of the 
reſt, gave the King a fair opportunity of fillin; 
the vacant ſees,” which he reſolved to lay h 
of. He judged rightly, that it was of 
conſequence both to his own. ſervice, and the in. 
tereſts of religion, to have the ſee of Canterbury 
well filled, fince-the reſt would turn upon that. 
godly ve fa 0 57 


were 
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France à treaſonable ſcheme and projet? of an invaſion, 
© in order to depoſing the King and Queen. This laſt 
© the Judges declared had been always held to be High- 
© treaſon, All the queſtion then was, whether ſuch a 
fact were an overt ac of ſuch a deſign ; and fo it was 
© left to the jury, whether Mr A/bton. intended to 
go over with ſuch a deſign or not. If there be an 
© ſeverity here, it muſt be in the law; and that all 
* thoſe, who ſuffer by a law; are apt to complain of. 
He particularly chargeth that Fudge and that 
© juryman, who did, he faith, /ignally, contrary to com- 
mon juſtice, expoſe themſelves to deflirey him, This 
© is a very hard charge from a dying man, and ought 


| © to have great evidence to reconcile it to common 
charity; but he offers none. 


The jury were to act 
© according to their conſciences ; and f they did ſo, 
how could they expoſe themſelves contrary to common 
© juſtice to deſlroy him? But what evidence doth he 


. © give, that they did not ſo? Some have told him, 


© that he was the firſt man, that was ever condemned 
fer High-treaſon, upon bare ſuſpicion or preſumption, 


and that contrary to my Lord Coke, and other eminent 


* lawyers opinions. | 

The main point as to the jury was, whether they 
« were ſatisfied in their conſciences, that Mr Afbten 
intended to go into France with ſuch a deſign, And 
© where the fact lies in the intention, there can be no 
direct evidence, without ſeeing the heart, but it 
© muſt be gathered from a concurrence of circum- 
© ſtances ſtrong enough to determine an honeſt man's 
judgment; and ſuch the jury believed to be in his 
* caſe. My Lord Coke's words are on the caſe of 
* treaſon, that the compaſſing, intent, or imagination, 
* though ſecret, is to be tried by the Peers, and to be 
© diſcovered by circumſtances precedent, . concomitant, 
and ſubſequent, with all endeavour evermore for the 
« ſafety of the King, It is true he faith afterwards l. 
12. that comjettural preſumptions, or inferences, or 


* ftrams of wit, are not ſufficient, but there muſt be 


good and maniſeſt proof. Yetſtill this proof muſt be 
© ſuch as the thing will bear; for. there can be no 
direct and plain proof of a ſecret intention. Either 
therefore no man can be juſtly condemned for a ſe- 
cret intention, manifeſted by an overt act; or there 
muſt be ſuch a proof allowed, as is ſufficient to ſatiſ- 
- Ts man's conſcience, although it come not up to 
plain and direct evidence, as it is oppoſed to the 
6. higheſt degree of preſumption. | | 
But it may be ſaid, that the preſumption lies in 
© judging the intention from the overt aft; but that 
overt act muſt be manife/tly proved. The overt act 
in this caſe was the carrying over treaſonable papers 
into France, in order to an invaſion, The ſole queſ- 
tion then was, whether there was maniſeſt proof as 
to theſe papers. That the papers were found about 
him, was manifeſtly proyed ; and' he owns, 61. 
im, 


„ 


110, that they were unfortunately found upon 
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© but he ſaith, that be knew not the importance of then, 
It was tnanifeſtly proved, that he had an extraordi- 
© nary concernment to have theſe papers thrown over- 
board, which he faith was perfect out of friendſhy; 
© and whether that was a true anſwer, was left to 
© the conſciences of the jury, who were to judge of 
this by all the Ne antecedent, concomitant, 
and ſubſequent, by which they concluded him guilty. 
And I cannot ſee, how they went againſt common 
Juflice therein, / eſpecially fince Mr 4/bton well 
knew, that one of the moſt material-papers taken, 
was of his own hand-writing, not the firſt draught, 
but the copy, which was ſhowed him in the coun; 
and when it was ſo, he deſired, fel, 106. that the 
original may be read, and not the copy.” And he 
had good reaſon. for it; for, as far as I can judge 
upon peruſal of both, it is the yery ſame hand, in 
which this ſpeech was written. But what ſaid Mr 
Afton to the jury to clear this matter ? He faith, fo. 
129. that his hand was not proved te any of the papers, 
and therefore there was nothing but ſuppoſition, or 15 
cion againſt him, It is true, there was no di 
plain proof of the hand, as there was in the caſe of 
my Lord Prefton, (and it is a wonder it was omitted, 
for that would have been plain proof of his &zeowng 
what was in thoſe papers.) However all che other 
circumſtances together were a. ſufficient prot 
of his privity to the contents of them. And I won- 
der how Mr Afhton could fo confidently in his pa- 
per declare himſelf innocent as to the matter, fir 
which he was ſentenced to die; when he knew the 
per was of his own hand-writing, and plain proot 
hath been ſince made of his own delivery of it to a 
third perſon. Can a man be innocent and guilty of 
the ſame thing? 
The only thing to be taken notice of, which re- 
mains, is a reflection on the government for his 
cloſe impriſonment, and the haſly and violent proceed- 
ings againſt bim. If there were any thing more 
than uſual in ſuch caſes, as to his impriſonment, 
he ought to have mentioned the particulars ; for 
otherwiſe it is to arraign the common juſtice of the 
nation. As to the haſty and violent proceedings of 
his trial, it was then told him, that the greateſt ad- 
vantage he had was in putting off his trial; for 
that he knew how to lay the papers on my Lord Preſ- 
ton ; which yet could not clear him as to thoſe pa- 
pers, which were not written with my Lord's hand, 
© nor related any ways to him; but one of them wa 
* written with his own hand.” | 
(1). During the King's abſence, Sir Robert Cotton of 
Cambridgeſhire, and Mr Themas Frankland were made 
Poſt- maſters general in the room of Major Hildmen, 
who was removed by the ** And Sir Edwors 
Villiers was on the 20th of March, created Baron V- 
liers of Hoo, and Viſcount Villiers of Hertford in 
Kent. He was maſter of the horſe to the Wl) This 
| I 
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nation would ſee; whether he intended to pro- 
ceed with his firſt deſign of moderating mater, 
and healing the diviſions in roligion s or whether 
he would go into the and humouss of, a 
high party, that ſeemed to court him as abjeQy 
2s they inwardly hated him. D Ti/logon had 
no been well known to him for two years : his 
foft and prudent counſels, and his zeal for his 
ſervice, had begot both in the King and Queen 
2 high and juſt opinion of him. They had 
both for above a year preſſed him to come into 
this poſt : and he had ſtruggled againſt it with 
| great eatneftneſs, As he no ambition nor 
aſpiring in bis cemper, ſo he foreſaw:\ What 4 
ſcene of trouble and ſlander he muſt enter into 
now in the decline of his age. The prejudices, 
which the Jacobites would poſſrſs all le 
with for his coming into the room of one, 
whom they called a Confeſſor, and who began 
now to habe the publick n on his fades 
were yell foreſeen by him. likewiſe appre- 
hended the cantinuance- of that heat and aver- 
fion, which a violent party chad always expreſſed 
towards him, though he had not only avoided 
to prouoke any of them, but had, upon all oc- 
caſious, done the chief of them great ſervices, 
as often as it was in his power. | He had large 
principles, and was free from ſuperſtition. His 
rcal had been-chiefly againſt Atheiſm and Po- 
pery 3 but he had never ſhewn much ſharpneſs 
againſt the Difſenters. He had lived in a good 
correſporidence with many of them, and had 
brought ſeveral over to the Church, by the force 
of reaſon, and the ſoftneſs of perſuaſion and 
youu uſage; but was a declared enemy to vio- 


and ſeverities on account of differences in 
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rlligion. 1; He-Jaid »before_ the King lf the ill 1691 


effects, which, as he thought, the promoting 
him have on his ſervice : but all. this 
ſerved only te increaſe the Kivg's eſteem of him, 
and fix him 4n his purpoſe. Dt. Tillot/on theręfore, 
thoogh with great uneaſipeſs to himſelf, ſubmit- 
ted do his chmmand. Dr, Simon Hatrick. Bi- 


ſhop bf Chichester, was likewiſe tranſlatad to the 


Biſhoprick of &, in the room of Biſhop Turner, 
and Dr. Beveridęr Rector af St. Peter's in Corn- 
Hill, as to be promoted to the Biſhoprick of 
Bath and Wells, in the room of Biſhop Kenn; 
Dr. Fowler to the dee f Glouceſter, in the room 
of Biſhop. Frampton Dr. Cumberland to the See 
of Peterborougb, in the toom of Biſnop V biie; 
Dr. Maar to the See af Nerwicb, in the room 
of Bimop Lid and, Dr, Grove to the See of 
Chicheſter, void by the tranſlation af Biſhop Pa- 
tritt; and Dr. Sherlock, maſter of the Temple, 
to the Dranery of St. Paul's; Dr. Comber to 
the Deanery of Dur bam, in the room of Dr. 
Granville, Mr. Villiam Talbot to the Deanery 
of M vregſter, in the room of Dr. George Hickes ; 
and Dr, Hocdiwerd to the Deanery of Sarum. 
Not many weeks after their Majeſties nomina- 
ted Dr. Jobn Sharp, Dean of Canterbury, to the 
Archbiſhoprick of York, in the room of Arch- 
biſhop ZLamplagh; Dr. Jranſide, Biſhop of Bri- 


ol, to ſuceed Dr. Herbert Crofts, lately de- 


ceaſedl, in the Biſhoprick of Herefard 3 Dr. 
John Hall to be Biſbop of Hriſtal; and Dr. Ri- 
chard Kidder, Dean of Peterborough, to be Bi- 
ſhop of Bath and Mella, Dt. Beveridge. having 
declined that Biſhoprick (x), ſo that in two 
years time the King had named fifteen Biſhops ; 


and they were generally eſteemed as the moſt 


learned, the wiſeſt, and beſt men, who were in 
the 
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| (1) This gave great occaſion to a pamphlet, print- 
ed, May 1691, intitled, 4 vindication of their ma- 
Je/ties authority ta fill the ſees of the deprived Byſbays ; 
in a letter aut of the country, . occaſioned by Dr, B— s 
refuſal af the Biſbopric of Bath and Wells. It was after- 
wardsreprinted In the callectian of State Tradts publiſhed on 
occaſuon of the late Revolutionin 1688, and during the reign 
of King William III. The author of this piece begins 
with obſerying, that Dr. Beveridge's refuſal had occa- 
ſioned great talk, and different cenſures, as men were 

divided in their intereſts and opinions; and that tho 


he could eaſily apprehend ſevetal reaſons, which might 


move wiſe and gdod men, where there were no great- 
er and more prefling obligations to the contrary, ra- 
ther to chooſe an eccleſiaſtical preferment void by 
death or cefhon, than by deprivation ; yet our pre- 
* ſent circumſtances, ſays he, are ſuch, as ought to 
* over-rule all niceties, the miſchiefs of ſuch a refu- 
© ſal being ſo intolerable, : as nothing can excuſe, 
much leſs juſtify it, but the abſolute uplawfulneſs 
© of ſucceeding in ſuch preferments, while the de- 
* prived Buhop lives which would be very odd for 
them to pretend, who have ſubmitted to the pre- 
* ſent government.” He then endeavours to ſhow, 
that friendſhip for the former incumbent is no good 
reaſon for refuſing ; and that ſuch a refuſal would give 
an unpardonable ſcandal both to the enemies and friends 
of the government, and to the government itſelf ; 
and he ſtates the Doctor's caſe in this manner. He 
* ſubmitted to the government, and took the oath of 
* allegiance as early as any man; and never, that I 
heard, had the leaſt ſcruple about it; and yet this 
was the time to haye been ſcrupulous, if he would 
* have»been ſo; for it ſeems a. little of the lateſt, 
* when he is become a ſworn ſubject to King Milliam 
* and Queen Mary, to queſtion their authority to 
* make a Biſhop. and if the former Biſhops were 
deprived, and new Biſhops made, by ſuch an au- 
* thority as he can ſwear allegiance to, I cannot un- 
Numb. XII. Vor. III. | 
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* derſtand, that it can be unlawful to accept a Biſhop- 
* rick from the hands of thoſe, whom he owns, by 
* his ſwearing allegiance. to them, to baye authority 
to give it; for. this is an authority, which belongs 
to the imperial crown of England. Beſides this, 
Dr. B* * was one of thoſe, who by commiſſion from 
the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury; hath exerciſed 
Archiepiſcopal authority, - during the vacancy of the 
ſee by the deprivation: of the Archbiſhop, as it is 
exprefied in the commiſſion, And I take this to 
be altogether as unlawful (if either of them were 
unlawful) to ſeize upon the authority of the Arch- 
biſhop upon the account' of his deprivation, as to 
take the CharaQter, and exerciſe the authority of a 
Bifhop in ihe, of a deprived Mp To re- 
ceive the canſecration of a Biſhop, I {i is not 
the thing he accounts unlawful nor anos the 
authority of a Biſhop ; and, then there is nothing he 
can think uplawful but to exerciſe the authority of 
a Biſhop in the ſee of a deprived Biſhop. And it 
ſeems to me as unlawful for a Preſbyter to do this, 
as for a Biſhop to do it, unleſs a Preſbyter may do 
it without = revenues of the Biſhoprick, but a 
Biſhop muſt not do it with them. But this can be 
no eccleſiaftical ſcruple, as ſo great a canoniſt muſt 
needs know; for if the civil power cannot diſpoſe 
of ſuch temporal matters, it can do nothing,” 
The author remarks, that in a Chriſtian nation and 
government the Church is incorporated into the ftate, 
and the ſovereign power has a ſupremacy in all eccle- 
ſiaſtical cauſes ; and that this ſupremacy, though it do 
not extend to the adminiſtration of holy offices or 
church cenſures, yet it reaches the perſons and ex- 
ternal juriſdiction of Biſhops and the other Clergy, 
and the regulating and ordering the externals of re- 
ligion; as the making and depoſing Biſhops, when 
there is juſt cauſe for it, belongs to the ſupremacy ; 
which authority was exerciſed * the Zewiſh Kings 
over the High- prieſt himſelf: That therefore, when 
Y y a Church 
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the Church. And it was - viſible," that in; all 
theſe nominations, and the filling the inferior 
_ dignities, which became void by their promo- 
tion, no ambition nor court-favour had appeared, 


but on the contrary men were ſought for, and 
brought out of their retirements, ahd moſt of 
them very much againſt their own-inchnarions. 
They were remarkable for their moderate prin- 
ciples and calm tempers : and their promotions 
were ſuch a diſcovery of their Majeſties deſigns 
with relation to the Church, that it ſerved greatly 
to remove the jealouſies, which ſome other ſteps 


the King had made, were beginning to raiſe in 


the Whigs, and very much ſoftened the ill hu- 
mour, which was ſpread among them. 
On the laſt day of April the King. in-purſu- 


confederate army in Flanders, ſet out from Ken- 


ſingion, embarked at Harwich on the 2d of May. 


ſer ſail with a fair wind for Holland, attended 
by a ſquadron of men of war under Rear- Ad- 
iniral Rooke, landed the next day near Macſſand 
Sluice, went from thence to Hounfleardick, and 
arrived the ſame evening at the Hague ; where 
we ſhall leave him for a while, to ſee how his 
orders were executed in Ireland. | 

After both armies had gone into winter- 
quarters the preceding year, they remained 
quiet on both ſides for a time; and though ſe- 
veral deſigns were formed by each party againſt 
the other, yet no conſiderable action happened 
between them (1). The greateſt miſchief done 
to the Engliſh was by the 75 Rapparces, who 
committed great cruelties and depredations, and 
then. retreated to their bogs and faſtneſſes, where 
the regular forces could not reach them. Nor 
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were the Lords Juſtiees more ſucceſsful in theit 1; 
attempts to ſuppreſs: them, either by offers oſ 
mercy to ſuch as ſhould ſubmit to their Majeſties 
obedience, or by propoſing a reward for every. 
head of a Rapparee, But now the Egghſb army 
having taken the field abour the beginning of 
June, the Rapparees mixed themſelves with King 
Jamei's forces, with whom they muſt wait the 
fortune of war. King Willian' forces being 
conſiderably augmented by the addition of thoſe 
troops, which under Mactay had cotmpleated 
the reduction of the Scots Highlanders, Lieute- 
nant- General Ginctel, commanded in chief, and 
decamped from Mullingar, and next day came jet 
before Ballymore : the Marquis de Rubigiy be- 
ing ſent before with a detachment of horſe and 
dragoons to poſſeſs himſelf of -a paſs between 
that place and {tblone. The batteries being * 
raiſed, the General ſent a meſſage to Colone} 
Burke, Who commanded in the towu, that if 
he and the garriſon - would ſurrender. within 
two hours, he would ſave their lives, and 
make them priſoners. of war 3 if not, they 
< were--to. expect no mercy To which the 
Governor made an evaſive kind of anſwer, in 
hopes of obtaining better terms; but the can - 
non and bombs having made two breaches, the 
pontons being put into the water, and all things 
ready for ſtorming the place, it occaſioned fo 
great a conſternation among the enemy, that the 
ſame evening the garriſon, which conſiſted of 
ſeven hundred and eighty men, beſides four 
field - officers, and two hundred and fiſty- nine 
Rapparees, laid down their arms, and ſubmitted. 
at diſcretion. | 7 4 


The Engliſ having repaired the damage done 10 
| : | DD 
Ib 
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a Church is incorporated into the State, an offence 
againſt the State, is a juſt reaſon to depoſe a Biſhop from 
the exerciſe of his epiſcopal authority in ſuch a State ; 
eſpecially if ſuch a biſhop wholly diſowns the authority 
and government of the State, and refuſe to ſubmit to 
it. State Tracis I. 635---639. 

(1) The moſt remarkable events, as well as the 
general State of Ireland, will appear from the follow- 


ing extracts of original letters written by Mr Fohn 


Pulteney, Under-Secretary to the Lord Viſcount S:4ney, 
to Sir William Colt, Envoy extraordinary at Ha- 
never. 


. 8 
IWhitehall, 24 February, 1690-1. 


© Yeſterday came in nine or ten mails, the laſt 
with letters of the 12th inſtant from Dublin. The news 
they bring is in ſubſtance, that Tyrconnel arrived at 
Limerick about the 14th of Fanuary with three fri- 
gates and nine veſſels laden with proviſions, clothes, 
ſome arms and ammunition ; but that notwith- 
ſtanding the joy, Which this ſupply occaſioned a- 
mong the IJriſb, the offiters ſhew but melancholy 
countenances, looking upon themſelves to be but in 
an ill condition: That fince the repulſe of the Jriſb 
at Fermoybridge, which they attacked the 24th of 
January laſt, and were beaten off with the loſs of 
about twenty of their men, they had drawn together 
again about fourteen troops of horſe and dragoons, 
and fifteen hundred foot, and moved towards Bal- 
limagooly under the command of Brigadier Carrol 
and that thereupon Major-General Tetteau having 
aſſembled about ſeven hundred horſe and three 
hundred foot from Corke and the neighbouring gar- 
riſons, marched againſt the rebels, who would not 
ſtand an engagement, but upon the approach of 
our troops fled in great confuſion towards Limerick, 
That ſince TyrconnePs arrival the rebels had been 
* likewiſe in motion towards Athlone, giving our 
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troops an alarm, as if they intended to attack 
* Mullingar, our principal garriſon and magazine on 
that ſide ; which occaſioned the marching *thither 
of Colonel Foulke's regiment from Dublin. But 
the enemy ſtopp'd half way between Athlone and 
Mullingar at a place called Ballymore, and built 
there a ſmall fort, which they will as ſoon quit, 
when our men think it worth their while to march 
thither, That the rapparees continue to commit 
great depredations in the country, and are v 
numerous; but that our parties often meet 
them, and generally kill or take as many as they 
can come up with; and by the meaſures now taken 
it was to be hoped they would be ſoon reduced to 
a ſmall number. Our parties had likewiſe had ſe- 
veral rencounters with ſome of the enemy's form- 
ed troops with their uſual ſucceſs, killing divers of 
them, and taking ſome priſoners ; but the particu- 
lars are not worth the mentioning here. That the 
Lords Juſtices had put out two proclamations, one 
to prevent the robberies and plunderings of the fol- 
diers ; for which ſatisfaction is to be made out of 
their pay upon due proof before ſome juſtice of the 
peace in the county, wherein ſuch offence is com- 
mitted, beſides other puniſhment, according to 
the nature of it. The other, appoints J/illiam 
Robinſon, Fobn/ton, Edward Corker, Job 
South, and William Molineux, Eſquires, or any 
three of them, to be commiſſioners for ſtating the 
accounts of the army, and aſcertaining all debts 
due to and from the ſaid army, and examining all 
accounts of money whatſoever paid unto or diſburt- 
© ed by any perſon for the uſe of the army. That 
© Lieutenant-General Ginctel had likewiſe put out 2 
declaration, wherein, after taking notice of 

© artifices made uſe of by the penſioners of France to 
© delude the Iriſb, and to make them obſtinate to 
© their ruin, he declares, that an [ri Roman Catho- 
© lic gentleman, that came out of the n 
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XXV. 
to Ballymore, and that town into a better 
condition” for of rok they matched from 
thence" on the 18th of June, and being join- 
ed the Tame” day by the Prince of Wirten 
berg, encamped at Bahymony's paſs, © whillt a 
ſtrong | detachment of horſe advanced towards 
Athlone. On the roth, very early in the morn- 
ing; the vanguard marched from Balymony, and 
beat the enemy from ſeveral out · ditches of the 
Eugliſ town of Athlone on this fide the Shannon, 
and lodged” themſelves there, The next day a 
battery of ren 18 pounders having ruined a baſ- 
tion near the water · ſide, looking towards Laneſ- 
borvugb, the General ordered an aſſault to be 
made; which was performed accordingly ; and 
though the in made conſiderable reſiſtance, 
yet the Engliſh went on, and kept firing till they 
came to the breach, which à French Captain of 
Grenadiers firſt mounted, throwing his grenade, 
firing his piece, and ordering his men to do the 
ſame. His bravery ſo encouraged his party, 
that though he was killed in the action, yet the 
Triſh were ſoon forced to quit their poſt, ſome 
retiring over the bridge to Connaught ſide, and 
the reſt leaping into the Shannen, where many 
were drowned. | | 

After this ſucceſs batteries were planted againſt 
the Iriſb town, which being finiſhed by the 2 2d, 
the cannon and mortars began to play very 
briſkly on the north · eaſt ſide of the caſtle, 
where it was weakeſt, and continued to do fo 
the next day, when the pontons came up. The 
2 5th was ſpent in raiſing batteries, one below, 
and another above the bridge, while a third was 
erected without the town-wall by the river-ſide, 
oppolite to a baſtion, which the Tri had 
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made on the other ſide the river. At the ſame 
time the General was contriving methods to 


march part of his army over the Shannon, at a 
ford towards Lancſbor bug h; but that deſign be- 


ing fruſtrated, he reſolved to force his way 
through Alone, and therefore laboured hard to 


gain the bridge, wherein he found no ſmall dif- 
ficulty. However, on the 25th in the evening, 
the Eugliſb burt the wooden breaſt- work, hic 

the enemy had made on the other ſide of the 
broken arch; and the next morning had laid 
their beams over, add partly planked them; 
which a party of the beſieged endeavouring to 
deſtroy, they were all killed in the attempt. 
This did not deter another 
from ſetting about the ſame work, which they 
reſolutely effected, throwing down the planks 
and beams into the river, notwithſtanding all the 
firing and ſkill of the Exgliſß; which made the 
General reſolve to carry on the work by a cloſe 
gallery on' the bridge, and to paſs the Shannon 
the next day; but they met with ſuch oppoſiti- 


on, eſpecially by having their gallery burnt by 
the enemy, that the farther proſecution of the 


attack was deferred for that day. On the goth 
a council of war being held, it was warmly de- 
bated, whether it were adviſeable to make ano- 
ther attempt, or to draw off. There were not 
wanting ſtrong reaſons for the latter; but the 
Duke of irtemberg, the Major-Generals Mac- 
kay, Talmaſh, 'Ruvigny, and Tetteau, and Colonel 
Cambon urged, © That no brave action could be 
performed without hazard: that the attempt 


was like to be attended with ſucceſs; and 


they proffered themſelves to be the firſt, who 
ſhould paſs the river, and attack the enemy. 
17277 17 | IT beit 
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<« ters, upon humble application to their majeſties, 
< had been fully informed of the mercy and indulgence 
« deſigned to ſuch of the [ri army and inhabitants, 
© as did ſubmit to their government; but that he 
© having been hj obſtructed to make his meſ- 
© ſage known, the faid Lieutenant-General had 
© thought fit to take this way of making it public: 
© that he had authority, and was ready to grant rea- 
* ſonable terms to them, who are willing to return 
© to their duty, their majeſties not deſiring to op- 
« preſs the Iriſb either by perſecuting them for their 
« religion, 2 them in their eſtates, or enſlaving 
them in their liberties; their Majeſties having a 
« greater regard to the preſervation of the inhabitants 
of that kingdom, than to the juſt reſentment, which 
© their behaviour had deſerved. Laſtly, that the 

Lords Juſtices had held ſeveral conſultations with 
© Licutenant-General Ginctel, and the reſt of the 
General officers, about the affairs of the army; and 
making the neceſſary preparations for an early 
* campaign,” 


Whitehall, 6. March, 1690-1. 


This day came in ſeveral letters by the common 


poſt, of the 3d inſtant, but all to private perſons, 
and from one and the fame hand, which is the 
Mayor of Liverpozl, who writes, that a maſter of 
a veſſel from Dublin, put in there that day, reports, 
that on the 27th paſt there happened, a very ſharp 
engagement between our army and the rebels near 
Ballymore, in which we gave them an entire defeat, 
killing and taking priſoners between five and ſix 
thouſand of them, and all their bag and ge, 
with the loſs of but two hundred on our fide . That 
it was reported Sarsfield was mortally wounded ; 
and that General Ginckel was brought to Dublin on 
Saturday night in a coach ſorely wounded, This 
3 the ſubſtance of the letters. There were other 
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« particulars, which I have omitted, becauſe this ac- 
count coming but after an odd manner, we mnſt 
© wait for a confirmation of it from a better hand.” 


Whitehall, March 10. 1690-1. 


© I have nothing to trouble with this poſt, bug 
to refer you to yeſterday's Bog which you will 
receive from Mr Le Pim; wherein you will find 
an account of a late engagement, with a defeat of 
the rebels in Ireland, which, though ſmall in itſelf, 
yet will undoubtedly in its conſequences prove very 
conſiderable, it being juſt upon the opening the 
campaign, and a freſh inſtance of their not dating 
to ſtand againſt an Englib force, though never fo 
ſmall. But to let you ſee, how little reaſon there 
is to apprehend any great danger from ſuch an ene- 
my, 1 cannot but take notice to you of a paſſage 
omitted in the Gazette, which is, that they had 
placed their paliſadoes inwards; ſo that inſtead of 
hindering us from falling on them, they were a ſe- 
cy to us from their breaking in upon our -men, 
But I doubt not you will eaſily look upon this as an 
act of ſupererogation or Iriſb underſtanding. In fine, 
that Sarsfield, this mighty hero, is highly diſſatisfied ; 
and that there are great factions and diſcontents 
amongſt them upon the account of the French, and 
the great neceſſities and diſtreſſes they labour under, 
we have all the reaſon in the world to believe, from 
the frequent accounts we have from deſerters and 
priſoners daily taken from them.” 
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Whitehall, March 13. 1690-1. 


© This day came in letters from Dublin of the 7th 
© inſtant, which ſay, that Brigadier Stuart from his 
© quarters near Beltarbat went out lately with a party 
© of about ſeven hundred men towards James town, 
© ſeventeen miles into the enemy's quarters, upon 
© notice, that two regiments of the rebels were in- 


* camped 


party of ten men 


2691. Their opinion having p 


iled, the detach- 
ment dra vn out the day before was ordered; fill 


to be in readineſs,” and the General gave com- 


mand that they ſhould be brought down by fix, 
the uſual hour of celieving tbe guards, that the 
enemy might not ſuf] ; ; 
deed they did not. All things being ready, the 


conjuncture favourable, and the ſignal given, 
'Captain'Sendys and two Lieutenants led the firſt 


party of Sixty Grenadiers, all in armour, and 
twenty ahreſt, ſeconded by another ſtrang de- 
tachment of Grenadiers, (which were to be ſup · 
ported by fix battalions of foot) and with an 
unparallelled reſolution took the ford, that was 
a little to the left of the bridge, againſt a baſtion 


of the enemies, the ſtream heiog very rapid, and 


the paſſage very difficult by reaſon of ſome great 


Athlone 
taken. 


ones, that were in the river. At the ſame time 
the Exyliſi great and ſmall ſhot began to play 
from their batteries and works upon thoſe of 
the enemy on the other (ide, ho fired as thick 
as poſſibly they could upon thoſe who paſſed the 
river. But at length theſe, by an incredible ef. 
fort of bravery, forced their way through the 
enemy's bullets, fire and ſmoke, and having 
gained the oppoſite bank, the reſt laid planks 
over the broken part of the bridge, while the 
others were pre patiug the tons. By this 
means the Enpliſp paſſed over ſo faſt, that in leſs 
than half an hdur they were maſters of the town, 
and poſſeſſed themſelves of the 'works, that re- 
mained entire towards the ehemy's camp: the 
Iriſb being ſo amazed at the ſuddenneſs of the 
attack, and reſolut ion of the Engliſh, that they 
quickly abandoned the place, and fied to the 
army, though not without conſiderable Joſs. The 
beſiegers had not above fifty men killed in this 
memorable action, which Mactay and Telſeau, 


* — 


the deſign; Which in- 


ö 


u. HSH of BN BLAND. 


and to the good ſucerſs wherenf TY 
went with the Greaadiers as voluntger, che Duke 
of 8 Count Naſſau, and Brigadier 
Beligſis, greatly contributed by their enge and 
preſence of mind. It would be difficuls to ſhey 


in hiſtory ſo brave an enterpriae, in vhich a (or. 


tified- town was attacked acroſs a-river by only 


three thouſand men, in the face of the enemy 
army, that were maſtars of all the fards hy the 
ingrenchments, which they had caſt: before them, 
And therefore it was but juſt, that General Ginc 
tel ſhould entail; on his farmily-the' bunour of 
this atchievement by the title, Which was after. 
wards beſtowed on him, of Earl of Able. 
S. Rub, bo commanded the Freuab auxilia · 
ries and the Jriſh army, did not upon this gcca- 
fon, act ſuitable to the reputation, which he had 
formerly acquited. The Rugliſ were no ſooner 
entered the river, hut an expreſs was ſent to 
woo from 2 town, ta which he an — 
an Wer, hy at it Was impoſſible g 

« liſh to pretend to take a town, and he near 
© with an army ta ſuccour- it adding That be 
* would give a thouſand piſtales they durſt at- 
© tempt it. Sarsfield replied, © That he ner 


the enterprize was not too difficult for g 


* courage to attempt z* and therefore pieſſed 
St Rub to ſend ſpeedy ſuccoutm ta the town: 
which that General refuſing to do 3; and ſtill tum 
iog the undertaking to a jeſt, ſome warm ex- 
prefſions paſſed between him and-Sqrgfieid; which 
bred à jealouſy amongſt them, that proved of 
fatal conſequence not long after. &, Nuib be- 
ing ſoon canyinced, that the Exgiiſd wert᷑ ina 
tual poſſeſſion of the place, ordered;ſevefal de- 


tachments to drive them out again; but then he 
was ſenſible of a former overſight, in not level- 


—— — to | 


- . 
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camped there with fifteen hundred rapparees, and a 
very great prey of cattle ; and had it not been for 
one of the protected Iriſb, who gave notice ſo ear- 
ly of our motion, - that Colonel Clifford had time 
enough to join two other regiments, one of horſe, 
and another of dragoons, to their party, we had fo 
ſurprized them, as in all probability had given them 
there a greater defeat than the other we lately did 
near Athlone, whereof the laſt Gazette gave you an 
account, and taken their cattle too. But the enemy, 


R R & Aa ü , 
* 


our men, as they came near them, little execution 
was done, ohr party killing only nine or ten of the 
enemy in their flight, without any loſs on our ſide: 
That the Lord Juſtice Coningſby, who has been very 
ill of a fever, is now upon his recovery: That the 
Iriſb give no alarms, nor ſeem to be in a poſture to 
doit: That a cornet and eight troopers, deſerters, 
who came over from the rebels the day theſe let- 
ters bear date, report the confternation was fo great 
at Athlone, that they ſhut the gates upon them, and 
left all to our mercy, and many of them periſhed : 


of Dorry foot commanded by Colonel J/hite, Co- 
lonel Ruſſel's regiment of horſe, fix troops of Colonel 
Mooſelq s regiment of horſe, and four troops of the 
Earl of Oxf2res regiment, are forthwith to be broke. 


ads es Sa oo df aa a eg a a SB. @ .T zq ©... 


Whitehall, 20. March 1690-1. 


* Our laſt letters from Dublin are of the 15th in- 
ſtant, which bring no account of any particular 
action in thoſe parts, but in general, that ſeveral 
© Proteſtants, and men of very good ſenſe, who made 
© their eſcape lately from Limerick, do report there 
© are great diſcontents in that place: that the ſmall 
* ſum of money, that the Lord Tyrcannel brought 


though above four times our number, flying before 


That, purſuant to the King's orders, the regiment - 


4 


— . . . . . -.. ——  — — rt 
over with him from France, is applied to ng other 
uſe than the works, and given to deſerters from us; 
of which ſort there are not any horſe or Engliſh, but 
of the Daniſb foot aboye two hundred are lately gone 
over thither, though they refuſe to take feryice with 
the 1r;f5, and are therefore to be tranſported to their 
own country: That the garriſon of Limerict has al- 
ready begun to open the magazines of the laſt ſeaſon, 
the old being all $48 That they have no expecta- 
tion of men from France, nor are they making any 
preparations for taking the field: That 1 4 and 
Tyconnel do by no means agree together, the latter 
having ſent ſeveral times for Sarsfield to Limerick be- 
fore he would go: That three Danifb deſerters go- 
ing towards the enemy were met by four delerters 
coming from them; and the three being taken pri- 
ſoners, aud brought back to their quarters, WEI 
immediately executed: And, laſtly; that one 
Daily, a fukin in the late King James time, 
and others, have been ſecured upon ſuſpicion 
deſigning to betray Galway into the Engl 
hands.” | | | 
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Whitehall, 23. March, 169. 


© We have had letters this morning of the 23d from 
Dublin, which ſay, that upon examination 0 
murder of Colonel Foukes's men, though they had 
light enough to be verily perſuaded, that all the pro 
reed Papiſts, who live near the place, Where it 
was committed, were privy to the fact, or at leaſt w | 
pleaſed with it, and that the whole kingdom over they 
are ready to do the like at the inſtigation of their 
prieſts that inſenſibly endeavour to weaken us; Jet 
they had been only able to fix this murder upon one 
man, who was hanged, and at his execution own 


that he had buried them, but would not = 
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Aiblae, chat 


next his camp 5 
enemies works 


till he had it into a poſture of defence, 
ed vo — ed entan - "1 


vantageous poſt, for they 
lay on othet-ſide of Agbrim caſtle, three miles 
yond Balliaaſſoe, an were extended from the 
Church of Kilcommedon, on their right, to a 


of a far more ad 


Church called Cure, about two miles in 
length. On their | run a rivulet, having 
ſteep hills and little bogs on each fide ; next to 
which was a large red almoſt. a mile over, 


in the end of which ſtood the caſtle of Abrim, 
commanding the way that led to their camp, 
ble for horſe no where but juſt at the caſtle: 
reaſon of a ſmall river, which running thro? 
a moiſt ground made the hole a morals. This 
moraſs extended itſelf along to the right, where 
there was another paſs: at Urachree, having a 
riſing ground on either fide of it; and the Ai 
camp lay along the ridge of an hill, on the fide 
of which ſtood two Daniſh forts. about half a 
mileꝰs diſtance from the bog below, and this cut 
into many ſmall incloſures, which the Iriſb lined 
very thick with muſketeers, and managed a 
communication between them. General Ginctle 
having viewed the enemy's camp, found it very 
difficult of acceſs z but conſidering, that he was 
now advanced ſo far, that he muſt either aght 
his way through, or retreat with loſs and diſ- 
grace, ordered the army to march the next day 
towards the enemy. St Ruth ſuppoſing by the 
rountenance of the Exgliſ, that they were re- 
ſolved to attack him, made a ſolemn | to 
the iſ, in which he told them, How ſuc- 
_ © ceſsful he had been in ſuppreſſing; hereſy in 
France, and bringing over a vaſt number of 
« deluded ſouls into the boſom of the Mother- 
Church. That for this reaſon his maſter had 
made choice of him before others, to eſta- 
bliſh the Church in Ireland on ſuch a founda- 
< tion, that it ſhould-not henceforward be in the 
power of hell or hereticks to diſturb it; and 
< that all good Roman Catholicks depended on 
© their 2 to ſee theſe glorious things ef - 
< fected. confeſſed, that matters did not 
entirely anſwer his ion ſince he came 
< among them; but that ſtill all might be re- 


Athlane, < nours,- privileges, and eſtates of their anceſ- 


tors. That, they ought now to remember, 


they were no mercenary ſaldiers ;- their all 
< being at ſtake, 0 — defign to reſtore — 
* pious King: to his throne, to propagate th 

. bein faigh, and extirpato hereſy. And. laſt- 
* ly, to animate their courage, he aſſured. them 
+ of King 7ames's love and gratitude, of Lewis 
* the mus protection, of himſelf to lead them 
on, of the Church to pray for them, and of 
* ſaints; and angels to carry their ſouls into 
heaven. He cloſed his-ſpeech with a ſtric̃t 
order, ; to give quarter to none, eſpecially not 
* to ſpare any of the French hereticks in the 


+ Prince of Oranges army (1).“ He took like- Burnet. 


wiſe the moſt effectual way poſſible to infuſe 
courage into the Iriſb, by ſending their [Prieſts 
about among them, to animate them by all the 


methods they could think of ; and, as the moſt 


werful of all, they made them ſwear on the 
. ent, that they would never forſake their 
colours. | | 
. On Sunday 
early in the morning 
wards the enemy ; but the weather proving 
gy, they moyed not till about twelve a cloc 
which was then-done in as good order. as the 
ground would permit. The general at the ſame 
time having -viewed — of the -1riſh, 
and ſeeing the neceſſity of making himſelf maſ- 
ter of the 
tain with ſome horſe to force it z but they not 
ſucceeding, he ordered tvyo hundred of Cuming- 
ham's dragoons to march to certain ditches nigh 
the ford, to keep the enemy from coming over, 
and in the mean time the Zygh/ army marched 
ſor ward. By this time it was two of the clock, 
and the general finding it neceſſary to gain that 
ford, and the other ways, that led to the right 


* 
% 


the 12th of F 40 the Engliſh army The battle 
d to advance to- 2/Aghrim. 
Story. 

Boyer. 


is of Urachree,' ſent a Daniſb Cap- 


of the Iriſh camp, as the moſt proper means 


of attacking them, commanded Cunningham's 
dragoons at the ditch to advance towards a par- 
= of -the . poſted on _ other ſide ; 
Who upon their approach, with another 

that ſuſtained them, all retired behind * hill 
- greater 
ſtill reinforced 


nearer the camp, where was poſted a 

body. 'All theſe parties bein 

by others, obliged the Engliſh dragoons to re- 

treat; whereupon General Ginctle ordered Ep- 

Pinger's dragoons to get between thoſe bodies 

and the enemy's camp. This motion gry 
1000 ntly 


„ 


any of his accomplices; and on the 22d at night the 
© Lords Juſtices were informed, that a conſiderable 
© number of 1r;þþ deſigned to meet within two miles 
* of Dublin, in order to ſome daring reſolution for 
the reſcue of their friends, who to the number of 
© above eighty were priſoners there on that account ; 


upon which a ſtrong party was ſent out to look af- 


© ter them, but came back the next morning 
< without meeting 


y ſuch number of Papiſts, as was 
© mentioned in the information. The carriage of the 
protected Papiſts, who on all occaſions ſhew their 
* implacable hatred to the Exgliſb, and contribute all 
© they can to their diſturbance, will at laſt force the 
government to have recourſe to greater ſeverities than 
© have yet been made uſe of. eſe letters ſay like- 
© wiſe, that the French were ſending over ſome forces 


to make an attem Cork and King ſale ; 
No. 12. Vor. I, = — 


papers of his 


=” n 


© deſerves no credit, 
© for granted, that the French deſign thither another 
convoy of proviſions.” | 


Whitehall, April 3. 1691. 
© While I am writing this, in come two packets 
from Dublin with letters of the 28th and goth paſt, 
© but without one word of news, except only the daily 
© advantages the militia of that kingdom have over 
© the Rapparecs, and the progreſs that has been made 
© into the diſcovery. of the perſons concerned in the 
murder of Colonel Foulkes's ſoldiers, which is little 
© more than what the Gazette has already given you 
© an account of,” | 
(1) This f was found afterwards amongſt the 
cretary, who was killed in the field. 
Story's Continuation of the wars in Ireland, p. 123. 
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though this, I think, is taken 
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ing. Which was a 
tents 


ig the aftetnoori; 2 


_ prope 


is UNavehed by N bo Wit off 
advantage in pouring ih many men 
F237. in prin $a Aff Aare 2 
hard fer the dragobtis, had they not been 25 
conded by the Fat! of Por Morſe, who 
behaved! themſelves here with! gfede- bravery. 
What was af firſt only a fkirmilhi, hat by this 
de chgged n-edtifiderdble body: bf Verb A; 
yer che enemy tetiring in ſome time b c 
che generals coge together de ddliberate, Whether it 
were not beſt to defer thi battle till near morn- 
on {6 far, thut their 
were ordered ts be ſent Tor.” But wheri 
they perecived the enemy to be in ſome diſorder 
hay had alfea@8y ha n was reſolved 
to delay the attack, len the enemy ſhould 
march off in the'night; und is affurd nd more 
oppottunities for a ye eh clo. Wbere⸗ 
fore by the advice of Marta it Was agreed to 
begin the ßgbt om ee enemy tight, thereby 


5 caſtle; neut to which theit main body 
poſted, that ſo the right wing of che 
> = have the 'eafier e eo to attack 
their left ; and then the whole'- Engi army 
might have the op rtunity to engage, "Which 
was otherwiſe itipoſiible. This advice had it's 
deſired ſucceſs, 'Abgarhalf an hourdaftet four 
of the Eng left 
wing moved — the enemy, and by five 
the battle * The ditches were ftrongly 
gaurded by Iriſh muſketeers, and their horſe ad- 
vantageouſly poſted th ſuſtain them. And here 
the Iriſh belgves themſelves with undaunted 
courage, defending their poſts with unparallelled 
obſtinacy ; nor would they ſtir. from one ſide, 
till the Exgliſb put their pieces over at the other; 
and then having lines. of communication from 
one ditch to another, they would preſently poſt 
thetmſelves; and flank the Exgliſp, E hich occaſi- 
oned great firing on both ſides, and continued 
on the left almoſt an hour and a half, before the 
centte and the right wing of the army began 
to engage. 
army advanced, and Mackay and the reſt obſerv- 
ing ſeveral dodies of the enemy's horſe and foot 
draw off from the left, and move towards their 
right, where the Zxgliſb preſſed them 8 hard, 
they laid hold of that advantage, and ordered 
the foot to march over the bog, which fronted 
the enemy's main battle. The regiments of 
Earie, Herbert, Creighion,' and Brewer, going 
over the narroweſt place, where the hedges on 
the enemy's ſide ran fartheſt into the bog, they 
had orders'to march to the loweſt of the ditches 
adjoining to the ſide of the bog, and there to 
pa themſelves, till the horſe could come about 


Agbrim caſtle, and ſuſtain them, and till 


the other foot had marched over the other bog 
below, where it was broader, and ſupported 
by Foulte's and Stewar!'s regiments. Accord- 
ing to theſe orders, Eurle's and the other three 
regiments advanced over the bog, moſt of them 
paſſing up to the middle in mud and water 
and upon their near approach to the ditches, 
received the enemy's fire. But that did not 
hinder them from marching to the loweſt hedge, 
and to drive the Ii from thence, and ſoon 
from hedge to hedge, till they were got very 
near their main body. On the other hand, the 
1ri/b had ſo well ordered the matter, that they 


bad made an eaſy paſſage for their horſe among 


all thoſe U and ditches, by * means 


I arb run, L AND: 


and 


206 Fri 


ing to draw'part of their ſtrength — lay 


In the mean time the Exgiiſb main 


in great numbers i both of horse 
wiped the. Eugliſb : which) Colonel 
Ven obſerving, animated his men. hy telling 
them, 83 lay. wholly: in their 
However, being  now:.back::flanked 
ted, and expoſed beſides. do, all the 
enemy's fire from the adjacent hedges, the Eng. 
Ii were forced to quit their; ground; and re- 
treu cb the bog ug with conſiderable loſs ; 
and among others the Colonels Rarie and = 
bert were ' taken; prifoariers ;-.. Kari | after | 


tw ler tuen and retaken- got free at laſt; bat den 


murtheted after 


tor giveg by rg when they law. be * 
Mke do b reſcued: o o ge. 


While theſe: packed an tha fade, 05 
back F, Fobn's, Colonel Ti, the. Lord 
Grosge Hamilton's; the Hench Hrbteſtant in the 
Buxilſb ſervicr, and leveral other regiments, wett 
over below the bog, while the Ir 
fo cloſe in the inalitches, that feveral were 
dodbtful, whether they had: a men at chat 
place or no. But no fooner wetethe French re- 
fogdes and the: reſt ot within twenty yards of 
che'ditches, but the y fired — furl 

28 n pid), Af pr 1 wh with in · 

idity, refling ards, though t 
oy 7 ſcarce 3, one another for ſmoke, Rint 
the wind blew towards them. The batile ſeem 
ed doubtful for ſometime, but nom there was 
reaſon to believe, that victory was leaning on 
the fide of the dri; for they had driven the 
foot in the centre ſo ſar back, that they were 
zImoſt got into a line, with the great plant - 
ed near the bog, of which the Egli had no 
bene fit in that conjuncture, becauſe . trif 
were intermixed with their owo/ mem. 
While the infantry was thus ö ; 

9 regiment of Freuch horſe, which had ſor- 
merly been the duke of Schomberg's,” and 51 
John Lanier's, being both poſted on the right, 
Lamnier's was afterwatds drawn to the left, where 
they did very great ſervice z and the right wing 


oY Engliſþ' horſe were in the mean time 


the beſt of their way to ſuncour the foot; 

fible of their extreme danger, and that 
411 155 at ſtake, The cavalry, beſides the ſhow- 
ers of bullets from a body of the \enemy's dra - 
goons and foot, that were conveniently poſted 
under a covert place, was 3 obliged to 
preſs and tumble over a very dangerous pak ; 
but having bravely ſarmounted all theſe theſe dier. 


ties, they lodged themſclves at laſt in a dry ditch, 
in che hotteſt of the enemy's fire from Agbrin 


caſtle, and ſome old walls and 

The Engliſh foot all this while laboured under 
very t diſadvantage in the centre; which 
Talmaſh obſerving haſtened to their relief with 
ſome freſh men, and gave orders to the broken 


regiments to halt and face about ; which they i im- 


mediately obeyed, and bravely charged the 
hd tad e d rite there 6 Gordbtls 


the bog, killed above three hundred of them, 
before they could retreat out of it, and then 
marched boldly up to their old ground again, 
from whence they had been ſo lately beaten. At 
the ſame time Mackay had fallen upon the enemy 
you a good body of horſe on their leſt ; and 

mong the reſt a French regiment of horſe had 
forced a regiment of Iriſb dragoons from an ad- 
vantageous poſt, and put to to Hen TyrconnePs S 
horſe. Whereupon Ruvigny, at the * of 
the Earl of Oxford's 3 of horle, Jup- 


* 14-4 . 
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ky 
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| being 
cantinued lane, 
the line, the. Ari wich 
vouring to maintain thair 


lh wich no le bravery to, heat them fram 
thence. Hmevers the fig was not much 
when he 
in a it. be ſent 4 ſammons to the gar 


longer doubtful; for thobgh. & Rab, 
ſaw eager Ke 
bravado told 't 
naw beat the Engl 
lin, yet ſeeing; with great 
ments of Oxford, Ravi, ee 
tegether with; Zqviſen 
towards the caſtle, 


amy tc the gates of D. Mon 
— * 


the left; then riding to ape. of his 

and giving otdets to the ners where to 
and after wards leading on 
place, where he fa the Eng/iſ endeavour 
over, he was killed by a cannoprball, as he 


ies, 


down che hill of--Kilcommedan; th place here cluſjap 
the main prog ay 


goards-drawipg.off 
of the. ret drew off als 


5 ſinee the affair of Hihlant, was: — 


the reſerve witch & Ru) not, knowing 
order of battle. The Eli obſerving their 
diſorder, preſſed boldly on, and iu a ſhort time 
drove the enemy to the top of ' K:/cammoden - 
hill, where their camp had lain 3 whereupon 
2 
ſoot running full ſpeed towards a. great 

hind them on yy Sow = eng on the 

- way tower gbre 1hio oi 7 

e this was doing in 33 
centre, thoſe who firſt engaged tawards the 


left, bravely maintained their ground; and: 


though the Jriſb once or twice made themſelves 
maſters of the cbevaux de friſe, that covered 
the French footy yet the French. reſolutely re- 
gained them, However, little happ ned on that 
ſide for near two hours 3 neither did the Daniſb 
horſe and foot, that were on the left: of all, 
diſturb the enemy as yet, but kept in awe ſe- 
veral bodies of horſe and foot, that faced them 
on the other (ide of the tiyulet. But then per- 
ceiving Mackay's battalions in the centre to 
drive the enemy before them, leſt thoſe bodies, 
that faced them, — fall bog to the _ 2 
the flying party, they engaged them very briſk- 
ly, and were at firſt received with great teſo- 
lution ; but the Jriſo being upon the decline, 
they all fied out of the held, their foot-being 
miſerably ſlaughtered by the i horſe and 
dragons, and their horſe porſued nigh the 
miles. The night coming on = a thick miſ- 
ty rain, prevented the Engliſh from 

between them and a = — 
near Lougbreagb, which gaye many of them 
an opportunity to eſcape, However it was 
computed, that there was nd leſs than 92 
thouſand of the Tri ſlain the ſpot, 

of the Engliſb ſix eh, ki 1 and nine oh — 
dred and ſixty wounded, which: ſtill makes this 
victory the more conſiderable, ſince the Euęliſb 
army did not make up above eighteen thouſand 
effective men; whereas the 1riſh were compoſed 
of twenty thouſand foot and five thouſand 
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ar pry tf and then 


hoſe abom hit, that he would. 


the'rewſ+ | ap well as 
Langſton, and Bierlyy | were reſolved to 
ragaons,, preſſing over. 

I W a Brigade of his. had no fooner, marched: part 
own horke. from the right wing to.mareh, ug the river, Ind taken the fort, 
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E 3 the F N 
„The Rh upon their arms ey 
_ A 5 days 2 ge E 
mabched alletaay, 1 conſider- 
able plane o left io. the hangs of the ; x at 
to Lamericks,.and; having paſted; his forces before 
TRE Galloway 
Lord Dillon; the e made znfweg Rat ummoned. 
Monſeur D' ha commanded in chief, Story. 
al an the reſt pf the officets, 
end the place to the laſt. 
Rut notwithſtandiog this reſolution, he Dee 
of ehe army\ over; .. 
which, the 1rifþ: 
were buidipge bat the enemy beat a patley, 
hoſtages... were immediately exchanged. 


w , 4 
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1 
dent towards Aha þ 05 gemurting upon tha manner of for- 


8 


the; General grew impatient, and ſent. 
5 or —_— them to come to a ſpeedy con 
At laſt Lieutenant Colonel Bowrke, . 


che bartle yay EIT one of the. 7 hoſtages,” was permitted to go 
* 


4 * Þ „being as was. believed in- 
clined to lay the treaty aſide, and take the tou by 
ſtory, ſaid, When they were ready to begin a, 
gain, give usa ſign by firing a gun into the air.“ 
But the ather replied, f that they would not Gee: 
gun from within till they wereproyoked from 
eh, After ſome time the articles Were 4 ur- 
on, and the town delivered into the ponder: 
hands of che Eugliſb. 1 e ef which Jul. 20. 
was the ſubmiſſion of. Baldi O Donnel, with 
a conſiderable number of men under his com- 
mand ; and not ſtet tho marching of the 
Eugliſb army to — which was the 
only place, that ſtood out, and where — Daard of 
nel tied on the 14th e He had, with /Tyrcon- 
a particulay view, ſtudied to diyett the Bad Bu 
from 8 over ſoldiers to Lreland, deſigu- 
ing, in new . te treat With 
King 2 and go [preſerve himſelf and his 
friends; and now he, n to the 
Iriſo to chink of treating, Hnce they ſaw, that 
2 their 2 was N as 
oon as this was ſuſpected, ueary men, 
1 1 * to give Ir . up to 
ench intereſt, combined againſt him, and 
blaſted him as a, feeble and falſe man, who Was 
not to he truſted. This was carried ſo far, that, 
to avoid affronts, he wes adviſed to leave the 


army. He ſtaid therefore all this ſummer at 
Limerick, here he died of grief, as was believ-: 
ed 3 but befare be died; b 1adviſcd all that 


came to him, not to let things go to extremi- 
ties, but to accept of ſuch terms as could be 
got. And bis words ſeemed to weigh more 
after his death. va in his life-time 3 fat the 
Iriſb began generally to ſay, that they muſt take 
care of themſelves, —_ not be made ſacrifices 
to ſerve 


Qu the 25th of Auguſt the 


e army reach- Limerick 
ed Ee and the fame day made e — 
maſters of Telex $_ and . 5 forts, which 

were now ordered to be called Mackay's and 
Naſſas a. becauſe gained under thoſe command- 

ets. Two days after Caſit Connell and Caſte- 
CarrickaGumnell ſtanding upon the Shannon three 

miles below the town, were attacked, and the 
garriſons of both made priſoners of war. And 


at the ſame time ſome Engl; ſhips coming up 
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mortars were brough 


the ſiege Was 


that in the mean time 


town, yet on the 1 

warmly debated 

they ſhould cute the ſiege! or march 

N ob ny eftroy all the enemy An” 
e couhty of Clare, ant then turn the eye in 


ton blockade: Abd it was ſo fur curpiech Ar the” 


latter, that an engmeer wits ordered to n Wie 


a detachment towurds Kr lunitlvek; and ſortiſy 
that place. But Beſwre he got our 


tw of 
he was countermanded; anda great "palli- | 
| * 3 2 
army intended tb Winter chere. On the 19th | 


ſadoes were brought into A, fo 


it was reſolved to paſs the: river witk a great a 


party, either t6 pfeſs the getze on hat fide, 


or at leaſt to Burn the enemy forage.” The 


ſame day 4 battery was raiſed between Treton's 


fort and the o1dichareh, to flank the 77, in 
in caſe of 2 ſally” from St Jobs gate 5 four 
t rom the great battery 
to Mactuy's fort 3 that place being judged the 


ftitteſt fer bombarding, nee the Wheſe town 


given, in caſe of an Alarm from the 17% troops 


without, that every regiment ſhduld ſtand to 


their poſts aſſigned them for that purpoſe- On 


the 224 General Ginekle, who was indefatipable 


in his buſineſs, ' paſſed the Shumom over a bridge 


of boats; with frong detachments of horſe and 


dragoons, ten battalions of foot, and fourteen 
pieces of cannon,” leaving F/irtemberg, Mackay 
and Talmaſb to command on this fide 3 and all 
that morning the enemy continually Hred upon 
them from ſeveral batteries, but without any 
great harm. In the. aſternoon party of Co- 
lonel Matthews's dragoons was vi fly at- 
tacked by a ſtronger detachment of the enemy, 
till the Enxgliſb foot" coming up, the Iriſb re- 
treated under their cannon; Then all the Eng- 


ib grenadiers, ſuſtained by four regiments of 


foot, were cotnmanded to aſſault the works, that 
covered Thomond bridge, being one fort to the 
right, above a muſker ſhot from the bridge, and 
another to the left ſomewhat nearer, beſides 


| ſeveral other fortifications, wherein the enem 


had poſted above two hundred men. The diſ- 
pute was hot and obſtinate for a while, and the 
attack extremely hazardous, the beſieged ply- 
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ug the afſyilants - with their the 1; 


King's caltle,' and two or three more batteries, 
with ſome ſmall! ſhot from the wall- However, 
which” c 


x 8 to 


= 


which 's ſtrong 


or their purſuers, who 
one hundred and fas 


their horſe, and deſpairing of the French ſuc- 
cours, to thidk-of giving up the-town. 


For ſoon after the action Colonel M acboplooking 
out of a tower, called to Screvenmore; and deli- 
rad leave to come and wick him, which 
was readily- ted. After ſome diſcourſe, be 
deſired the ſame liberty for Sar geld to . 
with Ravitny 4 which was likewiſe allowed hi 
and accordingly both diſcourſed about terms for 
the ſurrender of the plate, and towards evening 
they returned into the town. The next (day 
Saysfield and Hachop came out again, and deſired 
a ceſſation of arms for three days, till they could 
ſend to Lieutenant-General Sheldon, who lay 
with about fifteen hundred horſe at - Six-Miles- 
Bridge, in order that they might be /included in 
the ger apitulation, which was granted 
them z and the priſoners in the ton were ge- 
leaſed. On the 26th Sar geld and Fackepidined 
with the General; and it being then agreed, that 
hoſtages ſhould be exchanged in order tos far- 
ther treaty; the Lord Cutts, Sir David Calker, 
Colonel Tiffin, and Colonel Piper, were ſent 
into the town, in the room of the Lords Wot 
meath, Evagh, Timelſtown, and Lowth, who fe- 
mained in the Zagliſb camp. The nent day the 
triſb ſent out their propoſals, but in ſuch extra 
vigant terms, that General Ginckle was fo far 
from granting them, that he returned anſwer, 
That th he was a ſtranger to the laws of 
England, yet -he- underſtood, that what they 
inſiſted upon was ſo far contradictory to them, 
chat he could not grant any ſuch thing and 
ſo ordered a new battery to be raiſed ; but upon 
the requeſt of the riß he ſent them twelye ar- 
ticles, which to be the ſum of the 
tulation. The Ii, it ſeems, W 
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(1) Among the priſoners was Colonel James Shelton, ' 


(who died of his wounds, ) in whoſe pockets were found 
a paper with a ſpear's head or wound drawn upon it, 
and theſe words round it. This is the meaſure of 
the wounds of the ſide of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, 
< which was brought from Conflantineple to the Em- 
< peror Charmaine. in a Coffin of and is a 
© moſt precious relique, to the end that he or ſhe that 
carried the ſame about him, no fire nor water, no 
* wind, tempeſt, knaiſe, launce or ſword, nor the 
© divil cannot hurt him; and the woman with child 


wrt 
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© the day ſhee ſeeth the ſame meaſure, 
n ſudden death, but ſhall be delivered by un 
© if any man carre .the ſame about him with good de- 
« yotion, ſhall have the honor and ney En 
© enemy, the day that any doth read the 7 
© heard it read, ſhall not die an evil death. 
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This was ſuppoſed to be the hand- uriting of ſome it 
norant 1riſb Prieft, and kept poſſibly. by the Colo 
out of devotion. Storys Continuation . 


Ireland, p. 225. 


| NV. 
the French to inſiſt on very 


gut the Ki 


would put an end to that war. 
reaſon that the articles he 
vourable, that a capitulstion was ſoon.” | 
upon to the great di intment of the French, 
and the no mall grief of ſome Exglißs, who 
hoped this war ſhould have ended in the total 
ruin of the Jriſp intereſt, On the lt of OZober 
the Lords Juſtices of Ireland arrived in the Eng- 
liſþ camp ; and after ſome farther conferences 
with the commiſſioners on the part of the gar- 
riſon, and their troops in the county of Clare, 
the articles for the ſurrender of the city of Li- 
merick, and the caſtles of Roſs and Clare, with 
all other places and caſtles, that were ſtill in the 


hands of the Iriſb, were on the 3d of that month 


finally concluded. The Iriſb were all imdemni- 
fied and reſtored to all they had enjoyed in King 
Charles's time. They were alſo admitted to all 
the privileges of ſubjects upon their taking the 
oaths of allegiance, - without being bound to 
take the oath of ſupremacy, Not only the 
French, but as many of the {ri as had a/ mind 
to go over to France, had free liberty and a fate 
. tranſportation, But Gincke! receiving a letter 
from a Licutenant-Colonel in the  {rifo- army, 
wherein he complained, that he was confined for 
refuſing to go into France, he reſented that vio- 
lence to that degree, that he immediately or- 
dered four guns to be planted upon Bolls- bridge, 
ſaying in ſome heat, that he would teach the 
« Iriſh to play tricks with him.“ Upon this 
Sarsficld came to the Engl; camp, and ſome 
ſharp expreſſions paſſed between him and the 
General, Sargſieid ſaying at laſt, * that he was 
in the General's power.“ Not ſo replied 
< Ginckel, but you ſhall go in again, and do 
the worſt you can.“ owever, the affair 


igh dents; in 


Ginckel ſecret directions, that he hols | 
grant demands could make vat 
— — This was the 
ſent them were ſo fa- 
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to tlie 
ported by the King of France. And it ia worth 
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obſer vation, chat a fleet of men of war and 


«ſhips, 
che er 


atticles were 
doubts, that | 
words, were explained in favour of the Iriſb ; 
ſo earneſtly deſirous was the King to have all 
matters compoſed at home, that he might di- 
rect his whole forge: againſt the enemy abroad. 
The Engliſh in Ire 
fer more by the continuence of the war than they 
did, yet were. uneaſy, when they ſaw that the 
Iriſh. had obtained ſuch good conditions 3 and 


ſome of the more violent among them, who 


were moſt exaſperated with the wrongs, which 
had been done them, began to call in queſtion 
the legality of ſome of the articles. But the 
Parliament of England did not think fit to enter 
upon that diſcuſſion; nor made they any motion 
towards violating the capitulation. 


which the French King had ſent to 
Limerick, arrived in ee — 
agreed a day ot two after the articles ere ſigned. Theſe 
1 ctually executed z and ſome 
aroſe out of ſome ambiguous 


. 


though none could ſuf- Burnet. 


_ General Gincke] came over to England full of Ginckel 


honour after fo 
liament was ſo 
the intereſt of the nation, that the Houſe of 
Commons ordered Lord Caſtleton, Sir Henry 
Goodrick, and five other members, to thank 
him and his officers far their great ſervices in the 
reduction of Ireland. To which the Baron re- 
plied, © I acknowledge this diſtinguiſhing ho- 
* nour done me by the - Houſe of Commons, 
and value it above a triumph. The ſucceſs 
* of their Majeſties arms in Ireland, was owing 
* chiefly to the valour of the Engliſh; and I 
will take care to communicate the yote of the 


83 a campaign. 


Houſe to the officers that ſerved in Jreland, 


and always endeayour the proſperity of their 


The Par- _ 
enſible of what he had done for ,,” 


Non,. 


Jan. 4+ 


Majeſties and their government.“ He was and made 
ſoon after made Earl of Athlone and Baron of Fer! ef 
Agbrin, and to ſupport his honours had a t 1 
of lands in Ireland, of twenty-ſix thouſand four 
hundred and eighty acres, which was confirmed 
to him by the Iriſb Parliament, but which how- 
ever we ſhall ſee hereafter put into the report of 
the commiſſioners for the Fi forfeitures. The 
city of London invited the new Earl, with the 
Duke of M irtemberg, the Generals Scravenmore, 
Lanier, Talmaſb, and Ruvigny, with moſt of the 
field · officers then in town, to dine with the Lord 
Mayor Sir Thomas Stamp, and entertained them 
with equal reſpect and magnificence. After all, 
it muſt be owned, that without detracting from 
Ginctel, a large ſhare of all that was done, was 
due to ſome of the general officers, in particular 
to Ryuvigny (who was afterwards made Earl of 
Gallway) to Mackay and Talmaſb. 

With regard to the affairs of Scotland, they Apairs of 
were now brought to ſome temper. Many of Scotland. 
the Lords; who had been concerned in the late Burnet. 
plot, came up, and confeſſed and diſcovered all, 
and took out their pardons. . They endeavour- 
ed to excuſe themſelves, by alledging, that they 
had apprehended themſelves to be expoſed to 
ruin; and that they dreaded the tyranny of 
Preſbytery no leſs than they did Popery ; and 
they promiſed, that if the King would ſo balance 
matters, that the Lord Melvil, and his party, 
ſhould not have it in their power to ruin them 
and their friends, and in particular, that they 
ſhould not turn out the miniſters of the epiſco- 

Aaa 15 | pal 


was at laſt compoſed, and the priſoners inlarged; 
and as many of the Iriſb as were willing to go, 
were ſhipped off for French, to the number of 
about twelve thouſand, where, upon their arri- 
val, they were welcomed by a letter from King 
James, directed to General Sheldon, then the of- 
ficer in chief with them, the ſubſtance of which 
was; That having been informed of the ne- 
« ceſſities, whica forced the Lords Juſtices, and 
the general officers of his forces, to ſurrender 
« Limerick, and theother places, that remained 
to him in the kingdom of Ireland, he would 
not defer to let him know, and the reſt of the 
« officers, that came along with him, that he 
* was extremely ſatisfied with his and their con- 

duct, and of the valour of his ſoldiers, but 
* moſt particularly of his and their declaration 
and reſolution to come and ſerve where he 
* was; aſſuring both him and the other officers 
and ſoldiers, that he ſhould never forget this 
act of loyalty, nor fail, when in a capacity, 
to give them, above others, particular marks 
of his favour. In the mean time he charged 
Sheldon to inform them, that they were to 
* ſerve under his Majeſty's command, and by 
his commiſſions ; and that his brother, the 
* King of France, had already given orders to 
* cloath them, and furniſh them with all neceſ- 
* faries, and to give them quarters of refreſh- 
ment. | 

Thus ended the 1rifþ war by the ſurrender of 

Limerick, to the great reputation of 'General 
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2 . een of ENGLAND: 


yafion, who were yet in office, nor forte 


uns on them, they would engage in 
the King's imereſts faithfully and Wi on 
They like wife emdcttook to quiet the Highlan 
ern who fiood" our fifth, and were Frag Ying 
country im parties ; ant engaged to the. 
thr iche | © cold" be aſtured 
his protection, they would all acknowledge and 
forve him. They did not deſiney{rhat the. Ki 
ſhould make any Rep towards the changing the 


4,* 
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wards | 
the Jacobites to engage the King to diſguſt t 


Pteſbyterians,” by loſing whony, or at Yeaſt fend. 
erin — remils iti his . * they en 
ed Key ſhould ſoon Ve muſters of that kingdom. 
For that party reſolved now to conte in gene: 
rally to take the oaths ;' bur, in order te that, 


they ſent one to king James, to ſhew the ne. 


ceſſity of it; and the ſervice; which they intend- 


ed by it, and therefore aſked his leave to take 


them. That King's anſwer was more honeſt; 
he ſaid, thar he could not conſent to that, which 

he thought unlawful; but if any of them took 

the oaths n deſign to ſerve him, and continued 


to advance his intereſts, it ſhould never be re- the 


membred againſt them. . 
The younger Dalrymple'was how made Secre- 
tary of State in conjunction with the Lord 
Melvil!; and he undertook to bring in molt of 


the Jacobires into the King's ſervice 3 but they 


entered at the ſame time into a clofe correſpon- 
dence with St: Germains, The truth Was, 
that the Preſbyterians, by their violence, and 
other abſurd practices, were rendering themſelves 
both odious and contemptible. They had form- 
ed a general aſſembly in the end of the former 
year, in which they very much expoſed: them · 
ſelves by the weakneſs and peeviſhneſs of their 
conduct. Little learning or prudence appear- 
ed among them; poor preaching, and wretched 
haranguing partialities to one another, and 
violence and injuſtice to thoſe, who differed 
from them, appeared in all their meetings. 
And theſe ſo much ſunk their reputation, that 
they were weaning the nation moſt effect ually 
from all fondneſs to their government. But the 
falſhood of many, who, under a pretence of 
moderating matters, were really undermining 
the King's government, helped in the ſequel to 
preſerve the Preſbyterians, as much as their 
own conduct did now alienate the King from 
them. | | 
Affairs aa The events at ſea were not very conſiderab 


fea. For the fleets being now of almoſt equal ſtrength 


Boyer. 
Burnec. 


ſertle in Scotland; but 
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ill kept at a diſtance, and failed bd 


| | 2 
much cenſured, for that road is not-fale; and 
the. Coronation a ſecond: rate, and the Harwich 
a third rate, were loſt upon the occaſion. Great 
factions were among the Flag · officers, and no 
other ſervice was done by this great equipment, 
but that dr trade was maintained. 

Let us now return to the King, whom ve 
left at the Hague, His Majeſty being gone to i! 
Loo, diſpatched into Flanders Count Solmes and 


, , to prepare all ching; | 
againſt his arrival there. Some few days after, 2 
the King put himſelf at the head of the -conſe- 
derate army, whither he was followed: by the 
Duke of Ormond, the Marquis of cee, 
and-the Earl of The French had taken 
the field earlier than the confederates. "Prince 
Waldeck had not got above eighteen thouland 
men together, when Luxemburg with an 
of forty thouſand men was marching to hehe 
Bruſſels ; and at the fame time the Marquis a: 
Boufflers, with another army, came up to 
Prince Waldeck poſted his army ſo well, that 
Luxemburg, believing it ſtronger than irideed it 
was, did not attempt to break through; in 
which it was thought he might have ſacce 
The king haſtened the reſt of the troops, and 
came himſelf to the army in good time, not 
only to cover Bruſſels, but to ſend a detich- 
ment to the relief of Liege, which had been 
bombarded for two days. A body of Germans, 
as well as that which the King ſent to them, 
came in time to ſupport thoſe of Lie, who 
were beginning to think of capitulating.  Bouf- 
flers therefore drew off, and the French kept 
themſelves ſo cloſe in.theit poſts all the reſt of 
the campaign, that though the King made 
many motions to try, if it was poſſible, to bring 
them to a' battle, yet he could not do it (1). 
Having therefore blown up the fortifications of 
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(1) As the proceedings of this campaign might per- 
haps be cenſured by thoſe, who did not conſider the 
reaſon and circumſtances of things, it will be proper 
to ſubjoin here a vindication of his Majeſty's. conduct 
in it, from an original letter of Mr John Pulteney, Un- 


der Secretary to the Lord Sidney, written to Sir Mi. 
liam Dutton Calt, Envoy extraordinary at Hm, 
and dated at the camp at Se Gerard: the 27th of Au- 
guſt 2 3 N. S. It is plain, fays he, that the 
« Frenc 


e King finding our Kidg intended mu 


en 
an 


the tpnfede- 


body of foor, auc the great 
of theileft- wing, had paſſed t 


i 


to puſh che action too far, for fear of the 
Web infantry, Which was allo marghing op, 
retreated. in ſome haſte: and canfufion, coptent- 
log themſelves with having killed about a thou- 
fand of the confederates, and amonggſt them ſome 


ches of great diltinRion, with the loſs, of about 


half the number on their ſide (1). And with 
this aGion the campaign ended in Handers j dur- 
ing the courſe, of which che King had ſeveral 
remarkable eſcapes, and particularly, that hav- 


- | * * 4 7 ; 5 


leiter 


| \Catoire. Barr bein ing once ſtood. updet a tree for à time, the ene- 
3 —— motion, and 2 . | ny obſerving 0 15 ed a, canon ſo exactly; 
William's abſence, advanced at the ime that the tree was ſhot down two. es aſter 2 
wich the of the French King's 'bouſhold, 155 ing vas gode from the placs. here hed 1 
md d ſtrong detachmment of his alry, making likewiſe been an, attempt to blom up the arti teney 7e 
together fifty five ſquadrons, his fwift march ny. ons of che conducters of it.. For at the Colt. 
not being diſcovered by reaſon of 0 what fog, firſt return, ol che; arwy; from Beautwant,. on the 
and charged rhe rear- of the flies wit th of Augy abqut nine at night. two.of the car- 
great fury. Count Til, who corfimarided, in es. belonging to the train of argillery,,each la- 
the rear, drew up bis men as well us the fadden- $4 h' twenty five, bobs and a barrel of pow- 
neſs of the attack would permit) ry 1 dot fire, by thaþloning up of a bomb in 
the ſhock with great” brüvery, but Was on ene ga A in chat, which a on tha left 
over· powered and put i che powder ble u ang (et fire o two others, ſo 
time ſeveral of th it Wes dee, re whoſe train was not 
the river, were rals blown. up, Byt Manſicur 4 the; Colonel 
Overkirk and Opdam, und forming ol it, and the gelt of the officers belonging to it. 


ave an opportunity to the firſt eo rally, ' Two. 
— aveed likewiſe poſted" behind the 
hedges adjoining to the defile, who much galled 
the enemy. Here the conflict was very fierce, 
till the ſecond line was alſo forced to give way 
before the enemy ; but the cavalry being ſoon 
rallied dy Overkirk; who ſignalized his conduct 


Wouraged their men ſo effectually, chat they 
all threw themſelves into the, midſt of the 
flames, a d. drew. out. the two Carriages: from 
amongſt the reſt, potwithſtanding; one barrel of 
powder bad actually taken fire, agd was almoſt: 
ready to blow. vp and ſo they put out the fire. 
If this attempt had ſuccceded,, the confuſion, 
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himſelf at the head of the confederate army to be 
in 'thoſe parts, and knowing his natural 
bent his greateſt ſtrength this way; 
d give him ou 3 he could, ſent a 
a army, little inferior to our's even in num- 
wy Cee. of the chiceſt of all his troops 
him ; but with orders at the ſame time 
if it could poffibly be avoid- 
© ed, Notwithſtanding which our King marches 
© forward, und paſling the Sambre, breaks in upon 
© their and tries all means poſſible to draw 
them to a battle, which they ſtill avoid z and any 
body, who knows this country, and the art of war, as 
< now practiſed, muſt needs own, that it is impoſſi- 
© ble to force them to a battle, without the greateſt diſ- 
advantage and hazard imaginable. Wherefore having 
thus dared them to fight, and ſubſiſted hitherto upon 
the ſpolb of their conqueſts, the country being near 
© waſted and eat up, it is no wonder, if we are now 
* obliged to draw off, and cloſe the campaign without 
action. To beſiege ſome town of theirs, that way 
' © to provoke them to a. battle, was what the King 
very much endeavoured ; but the want of maga- 


© zines, and ſome neighbouring garriſons to ſupply 


© us with proviſions, Mons being loſt, and the coun- 
try round about thoſe towns, which lay moſt con- 
< venient to be attacked, quite waſted, made it im- 
© practicable to be done. Nor will you wonder at the 
* politicks of our enemy in avoiding a battle, ſince 
* the loſs of one on their ſide would have lain all 
* Champagne, and conſequently their whole country 
up to the very walls of Paris, open to us. 

In another letter, dated at the camp at Enghier, 
Sept. 10. 1691, N. S. he writes thus to Sir Milliam Dut- 
tor Colt. Laſt Friday morning we marched from 
g Maſi, and encamped that night at Bois Seigni Taac 

—= The nextday we continued cur e i end- 
ing to have encamped that night at Hamecrrye, with 
* A deſign to have fallen upon the the next day, 
un Cale they had lain ſti} where we heard they then 

were, But in our march thither we were informed; 


— I 
* 
a 
* 


© that, the French were likewiſe upon theirs towards 
e Na ; ſo ; 


« carhped that tight at Lembeck, nean. Hall. The 
© French marched that day W a in | 
« greateſt diſorder and dry Benn under 
an apprehenfion (as ſom deſerters any priſoners tell 
© us) leſt we ſhould attack them. And yeſterday we 
© heard they had paſſed the Deindre near Grammont. 
© Whereupon the King finding they would not ſtand, 
* reſolved to givoſovet the chace, and t have gone 


from the army as to moxrow- morning for. Loa, ſe- 
© veral of his Majclty's train being gone = 


* 


© this morning early we marched from Tembect, an 
* encamped-at this place. We have carried two great 
points bere againſt the French this campaign; t 

© we have had no battle; and that is, to drive them 
© before us, as we have moſt apparently done; and 


© the other to deſtroy the forage ſo much, that they 
lame trick. next Fri 
For la 


foro. But at night thoſe e lee ang 


vill not be able to play the 
* as they did the laſt, for want of magazines. | 
© ſummer, after the battle of Flerus, iher had little or 
© nothing elſe to do but to make them; whereas this 
* year there is not enough left wherewithal to do 
4 it.“ | (WR 7100 
(1) Biſhop Burnet gives the following account of 
this affair. When the time came of going into 
quarters, the King left the armies in Prince Wal- 
© deck's hands, who was obſerved not to march off 
* with that caution, that might have been expected 
© from” ſo old a Captain. Luxemburg, upon that, 


mala D312 mL, 


rtned our march, and en- 


drew out his horſe with the King's houſhold, deſign- 


ing to cut off his rear; and did, upon the 


© ſurprize, put them into ſome diſorder. But they 


made ſo good à ſtand; ' that,” after a very hot action, 
the French marched off, and loſt more men on their 
* fide than we did. Aunerquergue, commanded. the 
« body, that dig this Jervice.” Bir obs Palang, 
in 2 letter to Sir Milliam Dutton Colt, dated at Loo, 
4 14. 169, O. S. writes thus; Veſterday the 
King received an Expreſs from Prince Maldect, giv- 


ing 
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7691, which was in all reaſon to 
4 , Juch an accident, while the enemy was not wr 
b a league from them, drawn up, and Le 


„ 


| i 


for the ſacxely of it, muſt hate had * 2 
effects. For it ennnot eafily be ĩmagined, aw” 
much miſchief might have followed upon it in" 
the deſtruction of ſo many s would have pe- 
riſhed immediately, if the whole magazine” all. 
taken fire, as woll as in the patnit, with which 
the reſt would have been ſtruck upon ſo. ſhock 
ing an accident. By the ſurprizeof it the X 


wight have had an opportunity of cutting off good par 


the Whole arme Y 2 
Tho Spaniards had already Joſt in Flanders 
the important ton of Mom ; but they feceiv- 
ed a ſtill more ſenſible mottifieation nearer homt. 
For the Duke of Noailles, who commarided the 
French forces) advancing, wich part of his ar- 
my to Belver, to make head 8 the Spani/ 
troops, ſent the reſt under the commang 0 
Lieutenant · General Chaxeron to beſiege Viet 4 
in Cardagwe:111 Though the lace, was not alth=- 
gether indefenſible, and had, (beſides that; 4 
garriſon of-fifrgen hundred men, and moſt of 
them diſciplined, yet they, baſaly ſurrendered 
it in a. little time, anti themſelves, both officers 
and ſoldiers, 40 be priſoners of war 3 only the 
militia were diſmiſſed home. Upon this, the 
Court of Madyrid-ſent ſeveral, reinfotcemeats to 
the Duke of Medina Sidonia, Vice: roy of Cats- 
lonia ; however he could not hinder . French 
from fortifyiag Belver, nor make any other di- 
verſion 3 for advancing, to attack Prato Melo, 
moſt of his troops abandoned him. Nor did 
the Spaniards make a better figure at ſea than on 
land, ſince they could not prevent Marſhal 


Affairs e 


d Efrees from bombarding. Barcelona for three 


days together; which a 
in that City. 


terrible deſolation 
Nor were the arms of France lefs roſperous 


Affair | 

— . Y Tay than Catalonia, at leaſt in the begin- 
Boyer. ning of the campaign. Monſicur Catinat having 
ö— taken the field early, with a deſign to make 


himſelf maſter of Nice, inveſted that place on 
the 3d of March z but before he proſecuted the 
fiege in form, he thought fit to detach parties 
to ſummon Villa Franca; and the forts of Sz 
Auſpice and Montalban, which ſurrendered with- 
out any reſiſtance, He met with almoſt the 
ſame good ſucceſs at Nice; for on the 16th the 
Conſuls of the city ſent their deputies to him, 
who agreed at a certain hour, and upon a certain 
ſignal, to receive the French King's troops. 
The Governor, upon notice of their deſign, at- 
tempted to make himſelf maſter of one of the 
gates, in order to prevent it's being put in exe- 
cution; but the citizens being reſolved to ſe- 
cure their houſes from the bombs, immediate- 
ly took arms, fired upon the Governor's detach- 
ment, and delivered up the city to the French. 
The Governor of the caſtle, enraged at the 
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5 den Woh ; | 110 i | df the Bürghers, * Wh, = 
fire their magazine, and played the canon up. ng 
on the” convents und „ no : 
ſanding" the rents of the French, "thi if he 
ſhot age | 
no Münter, "Oh t. 


& houſes; 


nth city, the warrifon flilbuldhove 
| the other hand, the Nn 
— gt=—ng 
of wah great v ; und en 
20th Be of their — Eade — 
Zine on fire, Which ſpread Hef in à niewenr- 
through all che caſtle, and blem up not unly a 
rt of ir, but killed above he, Hunde 


of the garriſon, and About fifty ef * the-befiegere: 
in their trenches, by che > rae ſtone and 
timber, that were carried thither. This Gifs. 
ter, together with the euch being maſters of 
the covered Way, and ſeeogd — obliged 
the Goverdor do capitulate, which he did 5 
e 
terme. er nnn WT. 


 Lamedilbay 4fterthe eſs" of this import 


place, Pries Bigine of Suvey went to Vienna 0 


ſollicit fuebotry ; and the Ditke of Savoy repaired 


"1 be: rag Nan, to conſer with the Count 4 


halide, the Governor, and haſten the deper- 
ture of the tips of that Duchy. But befides the 
Nownefs of the Germans'atid Spaniands in aſſiſting 
the Duke; another cauſe" contributed very much 
to the ill condition of his affairs. King LA and: 
the States of Holland allowed the Duke the ſum 
of one hyndred thoufand pounds a year, chiefly: 
for the maintenance of feveral regiments of 
French tefugees und Vaudots f which money un 
moſtly diver᷑ted to other uſes by thoſe, who ad 
the management of the Duke's affairs, aud were 
in the French intereſt, and inveterate enemies to 
the Proteſtants ; ſo that the officers not teten 
ing their full pay, the 'regiments were left in- 


compleat, and the ſoldiers undiſciplined! To 


remedy theſe diforders, and cauſe the war ti be 
effectually carried on againſt France, "King #l 
lam thought pro org, Sg 
the Marquis de Miremont, Monſieur 4 O, 1 
a Stoiſi, and ſome other brave and 'experienced ® 
officers into Piedmont ; but before they could 
reach Turin, the French had made ſuch d con. 
derable reſs, that feœ places were left in the 
Duke of Savoy*s hands beſides his capital. The 
ſummer was not far advanced, when Catinat 
made himſelf maſter of Villana; which encou- 
raged him to undertake the ſiege of Carmagnols, 
a place ſeated in the Marquiſate of Saluſſes, and 
not above nine miles diſtant from Turin, - The 
trenches were opened on the 22d of May, and 
three attacks carried on with ſo much vigour, 
that the beſieged, finding'themſelves incloſed on 
all ſides, and without hopes of relief, conſented 
to march out, the diſciplined men with their 
arms, the militia without, and to be conducted 
to Turin. This was no ſooner done, but the cn 
Marquis de Feuquieres was commanded with 20 

ſtrong 


3 


- 


© ing an account, that on Tueſday laſt about nine or 
ten in the morning, as our army was paſſing the 
river in their march between Leuſe and Cam- 
< bron, the right being got over, the French taking the 


advantage of a great miſt, (which hindered our paſſing 


© over by three hours ſo ſoon as otherwiſe we ſhould 


© have done) fell with ten thouſand horſe, amongſt 


© which was the Maiſon de Roi, upon our Rear- 
guards, and killed between four and five hundred 


© men, but were, notwithſtanding that, received © 
© well by our men, that the French were at laſt 

to retire, There is not as yet any exact account 

* what particular perſons of note are killed on ou 
© fide or the enemy's, though they pretend to name 
© on our's the little Prince d' Anbalt, Count de Ber. 
© them, and the Sieur Riperca, Captain of horle, 
© Major St Felix killed or taken priſoners, beſde 
© ſome others of leſs note. e 


to ſend Duke Sa bombe, 5a 


Wu Cui, # place defended by 


0] 


an dencheent of herſe and ſoct to ioveſt 


outworks, but principally ſttamg by. its 
— on 2 Ro cs hill, and garriſoned 
by-ſeven- hundred Vaudois and French refug 
about five hundred of the militia of Aandovi, a 
ſoms other troops commanded by the Count de 
ia Rewe. The Duke of Savoy being inform 
ol the-enemy's deſign, ordered the regiment of 
Salaffes,, with ſome other troops, to the number 
of near three thouſand, f 
the place z but Fenguieres having notice of their 
march, attack ed them with great vigour, and 
being received with no courage, many 
were killed on both ſides. The iſſue of this 
encounter was, that part of the relief entered 
the town, which was preſently inveſted by the 
French to the number of twelve thouſand men, 
who proſecuted the ſiege very vigorouſly. 


Duke Schomberg arrived at Turin the Sch of 


June, where he found affairs in a moſt deſperate 


condition, and the minds of people under the 


deepeſt conſternation. Carmagnala had been 
lately taken z Coni was actually beſieged, and 
given for loſt; Monſieur /s 
the - paſſages of the valley of Aaſta, 
him entrance into the Yerceilleis, and the fron- 
tiers of the Ailaneſe. And the Duke of Sevoy, 
inſtead of oppoſing the enemy's career, en- 
camped with his ſmall army on the ſide of the 
hill of Montcallier, from whence he had the mor- 
rification to ſee his towns taken, and his palace 
at Rivoli deſtroyed. Turin was under the appre- 
henſions of a bombardment, and the removal of 
the Princeſſes, with the Court, and all their 
moſt / ious to Verceil, had ſtill in- 
creaſed the terror of the Inhabitants. The emil- 
ſaries of France ſaid aloud, that the Duke would 
be diſpoſſeſſed of all his dominions this cam- 
paign : That the confederates entertained him 
with chimerical ſuccoursz and that the King of 
England, who was his laft reſource, ſent him 
only Duke Schomberg, with a magnificent reti- 
nue, inſtead of real aſſiſtance z and that therefore 
the beſt way for him was to betake himſelf im- 
mediately to his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's mercy. 
Things being reduced to this extremity, Duke 
Schomberg had a very difficult part to act, eſpe- 
cially at a court, and in a country, which he had 
never ſeen but in printed relations and maps. He 
therefore employed ſome time in making him- 
ſelf acquainted with both, and till then was 
very reſerved in ſpeaking his thoughts. The 


. firſt thing he judged neceſſary to be done was to 


revive the drooping ſpirits of the people, by giv- 
ing life and motion to the army, and. ſhewing 
lome vigour to the French. He adviſed the 
Duke to order his infantry to deſcend to the 
foot of the hill, and to extend his horſe to the 
right between the hill and the Po; and . made 
the Colonels of the army ſenſible, that 
the beſt way to render both officers and ſol- 
diers briſk and active, was to ſend them often 
upon parties. And becauſe the French, being 
uſed to deſpiſe the Duke of Savoy's troops, 
came and foraged even in fight of his Grand 
Guard, Schomberg was of opinion to go and in- 
ſult them. Accordingly on the 12th of Fuly 
the Duke of Savoy with the General officers, 
— about _ thouſand horſe advanced towards 
the enemy's forage ; but u his approach 
the French retired, and 2 did 18 "think 
fit to ſuſtain his foragers, which might have oc- 
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nine battions and the e . 


ed Lord. replied he; 


to throw themſelves into 


Hoguette had forced 
4, which give 


2 WILIA dil xt MARY It. 

. tafionell a general engagagement. It 

that Schomberg having pol 
ax | officer in the Duke's pre- 
ſence, the Duke ſaid, that he had once tryed. 
. * to learn that dee but was diſcouraged 


Dutch to 


by the difficulty 
Schamberg offerin 


he found in it;“ upon which 
to 'teach him, * No, my 


« ſign.to learn of you. 


it is the trade of war I de- 


163 


1691. 


In the mean while; though the garriſon and 23. fieze 
inhabitants of Con? defended themſelves with 7 Cori 
great reſolution, yet it was not poſſible. for them e. 


to hold out much longer. Ie was therefore high - 


time to think of relieving a place the loſs of 
which , muſt be attended with the total ruin 
of the Duke's affairs. And how to do it with 


_ maſt ſafety and appearance of ſucceſs, was vari- 
ouſly debated in a council of war, wherein . 


Schomberg did not content himſelf with ſpeak - 
ing his advice, but 
Duke, 


in ſuſpence, and the 


Coni : That as ſoon as the troops of the confe- 


derates ſhould begin to move, he would return 
into the Tarentoiſe: That the Duke ought to 


run where the danger was moſt preſſing, leſt by 


endeavouring to remedy all, he ſhould remedy. 


nothing: That after all, he could not do better 


than to fight Catinat, whoſe army was inferior, 


at leaſt in number, to that of the allies, Feugui- 
eres having carried away ten or twelve daun 
men with him before Coni. 
the confederates could but be beaten, which 
was ſtill to be preferred before the loſs of Coni, 


and the reinforcement of Caſal; and that the 
French, if they ſhould have the advantage, 
would yet pay dear for their victory; and their 


army being conſiderably weakened by fickneſs, 
de ſertion, and their loſſes before Veilaune, Car- 


magnola, and Coni, they would not think of any 
The Duke and 


other enterprize that ſummer. 
Prince Eugene gave ear to Schomberg's opinion; 


but the Marquis de Legonez, lately made Go- 


vernor of Milan, and Don Gaſpar Henriquez de 


Zara, oppoſed it with frivolous reaſons, not 
daring to ſpeak the true one ; which was, that the 


war was maintained at the Duke of Savoy's coſt ; 


and that as long as the French were kept out of 
the Milaneſe, it was policy in the Spaniards not 
to hazard a deciſive action. However the reliev- 
ing Coni being of ſo great .importance, it was 
reſolved, that an hundred mules laden with pro- 
viſions and ammunition ſhould be ſent thither 
under the convoy of twenty two hundred horſe 


commanded by Prince Eugene. Accordingly 
that Prince ſet out on the 16th of Fane in the 


night from the camp, and leaving the French 
army on the right, marched to the left along 
the hills, that cerminate the plain, that he 


might reach Coni with leſs danger. The next 
day, the French made an aſſault upon the place, 
wherein they were repulſed with great loſs ; and 
towards the evening Prince Eugene reached Mag- 
liano, a place within ſeven miles of Coni, where 


he was reinforced by five or ſix thouſand of the 


militia of Mondovi. Of this Catinat had no 


ſooner notice, but he ſent an expreſs to Mon- 


fieur de Bulonde, who commanded at the ſiege, 
not to ſtir out of his lines, and to 
farther, that two thouſand five hundr 


on their march to reinforce him under the com- 
Bbb 


That, at the worſt 


uaint him 
men were 


mand 


ve it afterwards to the 
His opinion was, that Monſieur La 
Heguette appeared in the valley of Aa, with 
na other deſign, than to keep the confederates 
y favour” the; ſiege of 
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mand of Mor.fievr Sylveftre;, Mareſchal de Camp. 
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However Hulende thought it convenient to raiſe 
the ſiege (1) on the 18th of June, aud that 


with ſo much Hiſte and confuſſon, that he leſt 


behind him two or three pieces of cannon; three 
morrars, 


ny of his ſick and wounded men, amongſt 
whom were five engineers; + But, for his 
ward, he was no ſooner arrived at the eam 
but Catinat had orders to put him under arreſt. 


The French loſt two thouſand five hundred men 


before the place, the preſervation of which was 
principally owing to the bravery of the French 
Proteſtants in garriſon there, and more particu- 
larly to the courage, vigilance, and conduct of 
Colonel Julien, whoſe ſervices the Duke of Sa- 
voy acknowledged with the preſent of a diamond 
ring of conſiderable value. The Court of France 
was ſtruck with the utmoſt conſternation upon 
the news of the raiſing this ſiege, and Louvois him- 
ſelf was inconſolable ; and going to the King to 
give an account of it with tears in his eyes, his 
Majeſty anſwered him with great coolneſs, 
you are caſt down for a little matter, It is 

* plainly ſeen, that you are too much uſed to 
good ſucceſs. For my part, who remember 
to have ſeen the Spaniſh troops in Paris, I am 
not ſo eaſily caſt down.“ 

Immediately after the raiſing the ſiege of 
Coni, the French troops under Monſieur de 1a 
Hoguette, according to Schomberg's prediction, 
abandoned the valley of Aa; and Catinat, 
who was encamped near Carignan, retired with 
his army towards Villa nova 4 Aſti, after having 
ſent Feuguieres with two thouſand foot and one 
thouſand horſe to change the garriſon of Caſale. 
And if the Germans had come up, or the 
Spaniards being willing to fight, Schomberg 
would have prevented the reinforcement of that 
garrifon, which was already reduced to fifteen 
hundred men. 

Some days after, Duke Schomberg applied him- 
ſelf to the affairs relating to the forces in Eng- 
liſh and Dutch pay. Monſieur Vandermeer, ap- 
pointed by King William to be their Commiſſa- 
ry and Pay-maſter, and the ſeveral Colonels, 
preſented their accounts to the Duke, which he 
examined with great exactneſs; and afterwards 
made a particular inquiry into the behaviour of 
the inferior officers. Upon the whole matter, 
he found in thoſe regiments, not only a great 
remiſſneſs in the martial diſcipline, but likewiſe 
other irregularities ; which being partly occaſi- 
oned by ill pay, the Duke gave effectual orders 
to have that point remedied; and becauſe a 


od ſtore of bombs, powder, war- 
like vtenfils, tents, and proviſions, beſides ma- 


TY 


in a riot, and another Captain Jed an. infamous 
life, he cauſed them to be caſhiered. M the 
ſame tim̃t he ordered all the officers. in Tun 
repair immediately to their reſpective comm 
and declared to them, that he enpected, 
his Majeſty's ſetvice ſnhould be performed a 
the utmoſt ſtrictneſs of diſeipline. It v no 
wonder, that theſe troops. were fo. diſorderly, 
there being no body to inſpe&t them hefides 
Vandermeer, a man generally hated and deſpi- 
ſed ; and they would certainly have di : 
themſelves this campaign, if it had not been fur 
the Duke of Schomberg's arrival.  ' 1 +; 
The inglorious retreat of the Frexchifrom bes 
before Coni, gained no ſmall reputation to the 4 
Duke of Savoy's arms throughout all Lia, ud“ 
had a particular influence on the reſolutions-of 
the Conclave at that time ſitting at Rome for the 
Election of a new Pope, in the room of Alex. 
ander VIII, who died on the iſt of | February. 
The affairs of Piedmont had kept that afſembly 
in ſuſpence all that time, the Haliant fearing to 
diſoblige the Court of France, by filling the pa- 
pal chair with a perſon in the intereſt of Spain. 
But the Duke of Savoy's late ſucceſs, and the 
approach of the German ſuccours, raiſed the 
courage of the Halian Cardinals, who, notwith- 
ſtanding the oppoſition of the Cardinal D* Efrees, 
a Frenchman, and his faction, concerted mea- 
ſures with the Spaniards and imperialiſts, in ot. 
der to get Cardinal Pignatelli, 'a Neapolitan, 
elected Pope (2). The Cardinals Cantelmi and 
Giudici managed the deſign with that agdrefs, 
that when the French ſpoke of it to Giulici, he 
ſeemed very cool in the matter, as if he 
it could not ſucceed, ſince Pignatelli duld be 
very unacceptable to the Spaniards, on account 
of the 3 which formerly 
between him and the Viceroy of Naples. This 
ſtratagem had the deſired effect, and made the 
French more zealous for him. The'Spamiards 
and Imperialiſts ſeeing the French engaged, con- 
curred with all their voices, ſo that at the ſcru- 
tiny of ſixty-one voices, that compoſed the 
Conclave, fifty-three were given for Cardinal Js! 
Pignatelli, who was accordingly choſen Pope, be- 
ing then ſeventy- ſix years and four months old. 
He poſſeſſed great dignities in the Kingdom af 
Naples, and had been created Cardinal in the 
year 168 1 by Innocent XI, in memory of 
whom he took the name of Innocent XII, and 
of whoſe inclinations, intereſts, and maxims, he 
had been a long obſerver. | 
By this time the German fuccours, to the num- 
ber of eighteen thouſand horſe and foot, hav- 


ing 


— — 


| Captain of Leoches's regiment had killed a dur 1, 


—ê 


' (1) The Marquis de la Fare, in his Memoiren & 


Refiexions ſar les principaux Evenemons du Regne de Louis 


ATV, l. 10. ſeems to cenſure the attempting this ſiege, 


which he imputes to the orders of Monſieur de Loyvars 
againſt Monſieur Catinat's judgment. Monſieur 
Catinat, ſays he, carried on the war in Predmont 
* with great conduct, courage, and ſucceſs. He won 
the battle of Staffardo; and it was none of his fault, 
that we did not afterwards attack and make our- 
ſelves maſters of Turin. But the repeated orders 
of Monſieur Louvers, his relation and benefactor, 
obliged him, againſt his will, in the latter ſeaſon, to 
order Monſieur Bulende to lay fiege to Cani, which 
© he was obliged ſoon after to raiſe. Neither the ca- 
« pacity of Monſieur Catinat, which at laſt occaſioned 
© him to be made Marſhal of France, nor the voice 


2a OO ©, ®, 


© of the people, were able to hinder the King from 
© ſacrificing him to Monſieur Chamillard . 

(2) Biſhop Burnet tells us, that the party of the es- 
lots ſtood long firm to Barbarige, who had the reputa* 
tion of a faiat, and ſeemed in all things to ſet Carli 
Barromes before him as a pattern. But they at 
were perſuaded to conſent to the choice of Pignatelli, 
a Neapolitan, who, while he was Archibiſhop' of Ne- 
ples, had fome diſputes with the Viceroy eoncermng 
the eccleſiaſtical immunities, which he aſſerted ſo 
highly, that he excommunicated ſome of the judęrs, 
who, as he thought, had invaded them. The Spe 
niards had ſeemed diſpleaſed at this 3 which recom- 
mended him ſo to che French, that they alſo concurred 
to his elevation, | | 
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1. iat Joined the Dake of Savoy 3 and the Electot 

of Havuris being arrived” ro command them, 
the Feucb, who not long before thieatned po. 
leſs than to beftege” Twin ſtſelf, were obliged 
to repaſs the Po, and to ſend ſeveral expreſſes to 
Curt to ſollicit à feinforcement. The confede- 
rates; 69 the other hand, having vainly endea- 
voured to engage Catinat to a battle, bent_theit 
thoughts upon fetak ing ſome of the other places, 
which they had loft in the "beginning of the 
catnpaign. Accordingly Prince Eugene inveſted 
Ci#niaynola on the 17th of September, and car- 
ried on the fiege with To much vigour, that in 
eleven days the garriſon was forced to capitulate. 
And becauſe after the firſt tak ing of this place 
the French did not punctually obferve the arti- 
cles in relation to the Vaudois, theſę took this op. 
portunity to be revenged; and having way: laid 
them, took away their arms and part of their 
baggage. This being obſerved by the Germans, 
they came in for a ſhare of the booty, ſo that 
the French were entirely ſtript. Catinat made 
great complaints of this violation of the martial 
Jaw ; but the confederates anſwered, * That 
they were ſorry ſuch things ſhould happen; 
© but that he himſelf had ſer them the firſt ex- 
* ample: However, that for the future they 
© would prevent any ſuch diſorders, provided 
© he would do the fame.” 

In the mean time the Marquis fie ng ns 
with a body of French troops, having laid ſiege 
to Montmelian, made himſelf maſter of the 
town without much reſiſtance, But the caſtle 
fill holding out, it was refolved by the confe- 
derates to fend into Savoy eleven thouſand Spa- 
#iards, two thouſand of the refugees, and two 
thouſand of the Duke of Savgy's troops, to the 
relief of that fortreſs. Theſe detachments were 

dy marching by the valley of Aofta, when 
they received counter-orders immediately to join 
rhe main army, the confederates having formed 
a deſign to attack Catinat in his intrenchments. 
But that enterprize not ſucceeding, the allies 
bent their arms againſt Carmagnola, which Cati- 
nat was ſo far from attempting to relieve, that 
having quitted Feſſano, Savillana, and Saluſſes, 
he retreated towards Pignerol, where he bad ſtill 
the mortification to hear, that the Vaudois, aſ- 
ſiſted by the French refugees, had routed three 
thoufand men, whom he had detached to lay 
waſte their vallies. However, this did not hin- 
der the council of France from reſolving upon 
the reduction of the caſtle of Montmelian, whi- 
ther Calinat was ordered to repair with part of 
his army. This General arrived before the place 
on the 6th of November, and after a moſt vigo- 
rous ſiege, wherein they had to diſpute as well 
with the rigours of the ſeaſon, as with the deſ- 
perate defence of the garriſon, that fortreſs was 
at laſt, on the 2d of December, ſurrendered to 
the French upon honourable conditions; by which 
means they became entire maſters of all the 
Dutchy of Savoy; the King of France all this 
while careſſing the Princes and States of 1taly, by 
Monſieur Rebenac his Ambaſſador, leſt growing 
jealous of his ſucceſſes, they ſhould cloſe in with 
the confederates, and thereby increafe the num- 
ber of his enemies, who in theſe parts began to 
be too ſtrong for him. The loſs of Monimelian 
was chiefly imputed to Caraffa, who command- 
ed the Imperial army, and was more intent on 


Waltiog contributions, than in carrying on the 169 1. 


wat; and croſſed every good motion that was 
made. Duke Schomberg undertook to relieve the 
ace, and a e that many Proteſtants in 
uphint would come and join him. But Ca- 
raf, and even the court of Turin, ſeemed to 
be more afraid'of the ſtrength of hereſy, than 
of the power of "France; and choſe to let that 
important place fall into their hands, rather than 
ſuffer it to be relieved by thoſe, whom they 
did not like. When the Duke of Savey's army 
went into quarters, Caraffa” obliged the neigh- 
bouring Princes, andthe ſtates of Genoa, to con- 
tribute to the ſubſiſtence of the Imperial army, 
threatning them otherwiſe with taking winter- 
warters among them; ſo that how ill ſoever he 
. the Duke of Savoy's concerns, he took 
care of his own, But upon the complaints made 
againſt him on all hands, he was recalled, and 
aprara Tent to command in his room. 


The campaign upon the Rhine was very incon- 74+ cam- 
Rderable” this year, tho? on that fide too the 2% on 
Their firſt deſign “ Khine. 


French were rather gainers. 
was to ſurprize the city of Menz by a treache- 
rous correſpondence, which they held in the 
place with one of the Emperor's commiſſioners, 
Conſburg, a Weſtphalian ; which being prevented 
by a timely diſcovery, they turned their arms 
againſt Alpeſhrim, a town five or ſix leagues from 
that city, which they catried after ſome refiſtance, 
and then retired towards Creuſnach. On the 
other hand, the Imperial army, commanded by 
the Elector of Saxony, with the Generals Ca- 
prara and Schoning under him, paſſed the Rhine 
not far from Manbeim, where the French had 
intrenched themſelves, in order to prevent it. 
But though great things were expected from the 
Germans, they rather loſt than gained by pal- 
ſing that river; for the French, to divert them, 
croſſed the Rhine alſo at Philipſourg, which, af- 
ter a warm conſultation in a council of war, ob- 
liged the Germans'to follow them, though not 
with that diligence and ſucceſs, but that the 
others took the town. of Portæbeinm, fituate in 
the Marquiſate of Baden Dourlach, on a neck of 
land, that gives entrance into the country of 
Wirtemberg, which the French had all along a 
deſign to put under contribution, and had neyer 
ſo fair a proſpect of affecting it as at this time. 


With the taking of this place, and another of 


leſs conſequence, beſides the ravaging of that 
part of Juliers, that belongs to the Elector Pa- 
latine, the French ended their campaign that 
way. And as for the Germans, the execution 
of their deſigns was partly prevented by the 
death of the Elector of Saxony, which happened 
on the 2d of September, in the 44th year of 
his age. | 


The Emperor's affairs in Hungary went on 4fair: in 
ſucceſsfully this year, under the command of Hungary. 
Prince Lewis of Baden; though he committed Buruct. 


an error, which had like to have proved fatal to 
him. His ſtores lay near him in great boats on 
the Danube; but upon ſome de ſign he had made 
a motion off from that river ; and of which the 
Grand- Vizir took the advantage, and got into 
his camp between him and his ſtores ; ſo that he 
muſt either ſtarve, or break through to come at 
his proviſions. 


routed, 


| The Turks not having had time % Turks 
to fortify themſelves in their new camp, he at- «re de- 
tacked them with ſuch fury, that they were quite c. 
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lbid. 
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routed, and loſt their camp and cane, and 
a great part of their army, the Grand- Vizir higy 
felt being killed (x). Af the Court of Vienna 
had really deſired a peace, they might have had 
it, upon this victory, on very eaſy terms; but 


they reſolved to be maſters of all Tragſilvania; 


The Elec- 


and, in order to that, undertook the ſiege of 
Great Waradin, which they were forced to turn 
into a blockade; ſo that it did not fall into their 
hands 'till the ſpring following. The Emperor 
was led on by the prophecies, that affured him 
of conſtant” conqueſts, and that he ſhould, in 
coneluſion, arrive at Conſtantinople itſelf ; fo that 
the practices of thoſe, whom the French had 
gained about him, had but too much matter to 
work on in himſelf. Beſides, the news of the 
total reduction of Ireland, confirmed him in 
his reſolutions of carrying on the war in Hun- 
gary. It was reckoned, that England being now 
diſengaged at home, would, with the reſt of the 
Proteſtant allies, be able to carry on the war 
with France. And the two chief paſſions in the 
Emperor's mind being his hatred of hereſy, and 
his hatred of France, it was ſaid, that thoſe 
about him, who ſerved the intereſts of that court, 
perſuaded him, that he was to let the war go 
on between France and thoſe he eſteemed here- 
ticks, fince he would be a gainer, which ſide 
ſoever ſhould loſe z for either France would be 
humbled, or the hereticks be exhauſted, while 
he ſhould extend his dominions, and conquer 
infidels. King William, on the other hand, 
had a ſort of regard and ſubmiſſion to the Em- 
peror, which he had to no other Prince what- 
ever ; ſo that he did not preſs him, as many 
deſired he ſhould, to accept of a peace with the 
Turks, that ſo he might turn his whole force 
inſt France. 


Flanders lay expoſed to great danger, where 


tor of Ba- the feebleneſs of the Spaniſh government ſo ex- 


varia made 


Governor 
of Flan- 
ders. 
Burnet. 
Lett. Hiſt. 
I. 86. 


hauſted and weakened the whole country, that 
all the ſtrength of the confederate armies was 
ſcarce able to defend it. The Spaniards had 
offered to deliver it up to King William, either 


as he was King of England, or as he was Stadt- 


th 


VN 


holder of the United; Provinces,” | He knew the 
bigottry of the people ſo well, that he was gon 
vinced it was not poſſible to get them to ſubmit 
to a Proteſtant gove t; but he propoſed 
the Elector of Bavaria, who ſeemed to have 
much hear, and an ambition of -ſignalizing 
himſelf in that country, which, was then the 
chief ſceno of the war; and he could ſupport 
that government by the troops and treaſure, chat 
he might draw out of his own Rlectorate de- 
ſides, if he governed that country well, and ac. 
quired a fame in arms, that might give him 8 
ſpect of ſucceeding to the crown of Spain, 
in the right of his Electreſs, who, if the howle of 
Bourbon was ſet aſide, was next in that ſucceſſion, 
The Spaniards agreed to this propoſal, but they 
would not make the firſt offer of it to that Elec- 
tor, nor would he aſk it; and it ſtuck for ſome 
time at this. But the Court of Vienna adjuſted 
the matter, by making the propoſition, which 
the Elector accepted; and was accordingly. ap- 
pointed Governor, and the choice of him de- 
clared at Madrid in the Council of State 3 Which 
put new life into thoſe oppreſſed and miſerable 
provinces. | | 
This was the general ſtate of affairs when the mul 
King returned to Loo, where having ſpent al. 
moſt two months in the diverſion of hunting 
he came to the Hague to ſettle the operations of 20 
the war for the enſuing year, and then to te- 
turn to England. The contrary winds, that de- 
tained him there, made him Jarge amends, by 
bringing over Mr Henry Furneſe with the agreea- 
ble news of the ſurrender of Limerick, for-which 
the King beſtowed the honour of Knighthood 
upon him; and on the 18th of OZober em- 
barked in the Mary Yatch in the Maeſe, being 
attended by a ſquadron of men of war, under 
the command of Sir Claudeſiy Shovel, Rear-Ad- 
miral of the Blue; and the next day ſafely land- 
ed at Margate, whence he immediately went to 
Kenſington. - | | 
The Parliament, which was adjourned to the * 
iſt of March, and from thence continued by = 
everal adjournments and prorogations to * 
: 22 l 


1 1 . * 


he Os 


(1) The Lord Pagett, the Engliſh Envoy Extraordi- 
nary to the Emperor, in a letter to Sir Milliam Dutton 
Colt, EnvoyExtraordinary at Hanover, dated at Vienna 
3s Auguſt 1691, gives the following account of this 


victory, | 

6 Though I have not leiſure to ſay ſo much as I 
would, yet I think myſelf obliged to tell you ſhortly, 
that though a peace with the Turk is not concluded, 
yet I believe ic may now quickly be made. For 
upon the 19th inſtant Prince Lewis fought their 
army, and beat them ſoundly. The firſt relation 
of the engagement was brought hither by the Prince 
of Vaudemont upon Friday the 24th imperfectly. 
That Day the Emperor had the particulars of it, 
which are, that the Turk has loſt twenty five thou- 
ſand of his beſt ſoldiers upon the place, beſides ſuch 
as were killed in the flight and retreat. Many of 
their moſt eſteemed officers, Baſhaws, c. loſt their 
lives, amongſt which the Grand Vizir, the Seraſ- 
kier, the Aga of the Janiſaries were the chief. The 
reſidue of the army is entirely broken ; their ſaicks 
or great boats diſappear; their ſhattered troops 
have repaſſed the Save; and the garriſon left in 
Belgrade, which is not ſtrong, is in great conſterna- 
tion, All the baggage is taken, and one hundred 
and fifty four field-pieces of braſs, tents, proviſions, 
and in ſhort all they brought into the field either 
for ſubſiſtence or parade, is taken by Prince Lewis 
of Baden, who, with his victorious army, (though 
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very much weakened in the conflict, having loſt 
about eight thouſand good old ſoldiers, and many 
brave officers, am whom General Souches, the 
Prince of Aremberg, and the Prince of Halffein, 
© killed, are the chief) the general hopes are that 
© the campaign will end in a peace with the Porte? 


In another letter dated at Vienna == 169t, 


Sept, 2. 

Lord Paget writes thus: 
Our Court has been fe taken up with rejoicing 
for the late important victory in Hungary, that ſcarce 
any other buſineſs is talked of. And indeed it h 
mended matters very much on that ſide ; andthe 
Grand Vizir, Seraſkier, and Aga of the Janifane 
are ſaid to be of the number of the Alain, belides 
twenty five thouſand other Turks, On our part ace 
reckoned eight thouſand kllled, among whom 3 

eat many brave officers. But how alt this may 
iſpoſe them to a peace, I am not yet able to ſay, ſince | 
it is not known, who will ſucceed the Grand - Vi- Inſt 
zir, if lain, and manage the Twrkiþ affairs. Deſer- 
ters ſay, that they are in great confuſion, and the 
ſmall remains of their army, afſembled near Bu 
grade; which place likewils is reported to be in 0 
* ſmall conſternation, Prince Lewts, to whoſe 
© lent conduct and perſonal valour much of the fuc- 
* ceſs of this action is due, is fince declared by die 
Emperor, Lieutenant-General.” 
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* 224 of O#oter, being then met, the King made 
[ 
TE ich 


© . My Lordi and Gentlemen,. T r 
., < He appointed this meeting af the Fart. 
0 — 1 as ever the affairs abroad 
I oh admit of my return. into England, that 
you might have the more time to conſider o 
the belt and moſt effectual ways and means 
« for the carrying on of the war againſt France 
< this next year. 


« ] am Fling to-hope, that the good ſuc- 
© ceſs with which it hath pleaſed God to bleſs 


my arms in Jreland this ſummer, will hot on 
© ly be a great encouragement to you to proceed 
_ more cheerfully in this work, AN 
be looked upon by you as an carnelt. of tu- 
«© ture, {i dk your timely aſſiſtance 
to me may, by God's bleſſing, procure to us 
all. And as I do not doubt, but you will take 
« care to pay the arrears of that army, which 
< hath been ſo deſerving and ſo proſperous in 


« be wanting on my to kee 
« dom, as far as it 1s 


* thenſome to England for t 


« My Lords and Gentlemen, 
© I do not doubt but you are all ſenſible, 
< that it will be neceſſary, we ſhould have a 
« ſtrong fleet next year, and as early at ſea, as we 
© had this ſummer. _ And I muſt tell you, that 
© the great power of France will as neceſſarily 
© require, that we ſhould maintain a very con- 
- © fiderable army ready upon all occaſions, not 
© only to defend ourſelves from any inſult, but 
© alſo to annoy the common enemy, where it 
© may be moſt ſenſible to them. And I not 
© ſee how it is poſſible to do this with leſs than 
« ſixty-five thouſand men. 
« I ſhall only add, that by the vigour and 
« diſpatch of your counſels and aſſiſtance to me 
© in this Seſſion of Parliament, you have now 
© an opportunity in your hands, which, if neg- 
* lected, you can never reaſonably hope to. ſee 
again, not only to eſtabliſh the future quiet 
and proſperity of theſe Kingdoms, but the 
peace and ſecurity of all Europe. | 


ratz- Both Houſes congratulated his Majeſty upon 
4. his ſafe and happy return, after ſo wer der 
d. to which he had expoſed his perſon, and upon 

the ſucceſs of his arms in the reduction of re- 
land ;, and aſſured him, that they would aſſiſt 
him to the utmoſt of their power in carrying 
on a vigorous war againſt France, in order to 
procure an honourable and laſting peace to his 
own dominions, and to ſecure his neighbours 
from the injuries and invaſions of the common 
oppreſſor. Addreſſes were alſo preſented to the 
Queen, to acknowledge her prudent care in the 


adminiſtration of the government during th 
King's abſence. on Fog 


, liament, it ſoon appeared, that a party was avow- 
a ie edly formed againſt the GN They 

durſt not own it before, while the war in Ire- 
land continued. But now, fince that was at 
an end, they began to infuſe into all people, 
that there was no need of keeping up a great 


et. 


aſſiſt their allies with ſome auxiliar 


Numb, XIII. Vor. III. W 


the following ſpeech to both Houſes.. i 


much, as if they had been denied it. 


Notwithſtanding theſe profeſſions of the Par- 


land army ; and that the Engliſh ought only to 


189 


:ncreaſe their force at ſea. . Many perſons, who 1691. 

did not underſtand the ſtate of foreign affairs, 
were drawn into this notion, not ' conſidering, 
that if Flanders was Joſt, Holland muſt ſubmit, 
ang cake rhe tet aorma they pople” ger. ms 
conjunction of thoſe two great powers at 

— ſoon ruin our trade, and in 2 little time 
ſubdue us entirely. But it was not eaſy to bring 
all people to apprehend this aright, and thoſe 
who had ill intentions, would not be beaten out 
of it, but covered worſe deſigns with this pre- 
rence. And this, was. ſtill. kept up a8 a pre- 

0 


iudice againſt the King and his Government, 
' bed to have a great army about him. 


that he 
and that when they were once modelled, he 
would never part with them, but govern in an 
arbitrary way, as ſoon as he had prepared his 
ſoldiers to ſerve his ends. | f 
Another prejudice had more colour, and as 7-alou/ic: 
bad effects. Erbe King was thought to love the . 
Dutch more than the Engliſh, to truſt more to * 
them, and to admit them to more freedom with | 
him. He gave too much occaſion to a general 
diſguſt, which was fpread-both among the Eng- 
1% officers and the nobility. He took little 
pains, to gain the affections of the nation ; nor 
did he conſtrain himſelf enough to render his 
Government more acceptable. He was ſhut up 
all the day long and his ſilence, when he ad- 
mitted any to an audience, diſtaſted them as 
The Earl 
of. Marlborough likewiſe thought, that the great 
ſervices, which he had done, were not acknow- 
ledged nor te warded, as they well deſerved, and 
began to ſpeak like a man diſcontented. And 
the ſtrain of almoſt the whole nation was, that 
the Engliſb were overlooked, and the Dutch the 
only perſons favoured or truſted. This was na- 
3 the Engliſb being too apt to de- 
ſpiſe other nations, and being of more lively 
tempers than the Dutch, grew to «xpreſs a con- 
tempt and an averſion for them, that went al- 
—— to a mutiny, It is true the Duſch behav- 
ed themſelves well, and regularly in their quar- 
ters, and paid for every thing punctually; where- 
as the Engliſh were apt to be rude and exacting, 
eſpecially thoſe, who were all this winter com- 
ing over from Ireland, who had been ſo long in 
an enemy's country, that they were not eaſily 
brought into order ; ſo that the common 
ple were generally better pleaſed with the Dutch 
ſoldiers, than with their own countrymen. But 
it was not the ſame as to the officers. Theſe 
ſeeds of diſcontent were carefully managed by the 
enemies of the Government; and by this means 
matters went on heavily in the Houſe of Com- 
mons. The King was believed ro be ſo tender 
in every point, that ſeemed to relate to his pre- 
rogative, that he could not well bear any thing, 
that was a diminution of it; and he was ſaid to 
have taken a diſlike and miſtruſt of all thoſe, 
whoſe notions leaned to public liberty, though 
thoſe were the very perſons, who were firmeſt 
to him, and the moſt zealous for him. The 
men, whoſe notions of the prerogative were 


the bigheſt, were ſuſpected to be Jacobites ; yer 


it was obſerved, that many of theſe were much 


courted, and put into employments, in which 


they ſhewed ſo little affection to the Govern- 


ment, and ſo cloſe a correſpondence with it's 


profeſſed enemies, that it was generally believed 
they intended to betray it. The blame of em- 
ploying theſe men was caſt upon the Earl of 

Cee Notting- 
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2 ee baſſes,” 225 'to high poſts; much,” chat be continned abe chirty- year 
r but wis thought incorrupe. "He © great *polts, "He bat” been” ĩð Fs 
| n, had bigh notions of government, weich he army, in King Tame:'s time, und being RrOnony 
— _ thoughrmult be maintained witk Teverity. He the poſt, he was continued in it all ens rn 
| delivered op his own notions to his „that He was likewiſe among thoſe chat had rows 
1679. - he/might lead them, Te was one of the com- a Regency)... © 
mich ders of the Treaſury io the reign of King The 1 
Char II, and afterwards Lord Prefident of the 
Councils bur growing weary of = place which 
1684. procured him neither confidence nor dep | 
Weeks”, e Wis, by the Duke of Tut intereſt, m 
| | 168;. LL ente h of Ireland. "At King? had refletted-on f 
3 acceſnion he was tnade Lotd- Treaſurer, and was duct, nn Winter; 
1686. one” of the Ecclefiaftical Commiſſioners, . Soon of the Whigs, 8 
| after, for tefufing to turn Catholic, He Joſt the the "Cabinet Seas Be 
» * white tf; apd had Pendo of four thoukand birth; Ball oe ae e 


pounds a Feat for his den and ſon's life, beſides family,” ; man, bold 


N two valuable grants, © He was one of the mana- 
7 gers for a Regency in oppente ze thoſe who hi it 
2 were for a King. "Queen Mary'was poſſeſſed in a 
1 againſt him ut k, he in vain endeayoured er that gver: 42k 


to recover her favoar.” But ut laſt, by means of Ho 
Biſhop N „ the Con os er reſent- - 8 ache 
ment, and by degrees admitted him into a high Riot, and accoramply managed matters, 
meaſure of favour and confidence, . The Bika. The ſupplies granted. forthe rie of tbe 
4 
. 


was quickly convinced of his error,” for the Earl next year amounted in a ie ee nee ou 
$ went into an intereſt very different from what he hundred and eleven thouland, Tix hundred 
| imagined he would have purfaed.” He was for ſeventy-five pounds for the feet and army 
ſetting up notions of perſecutiou and violence, But che diſpatch of theſe ſupplies was ke 
which be had promoted in King Charts time, by ſceral mcidental affairs this ſemon; p 
and taſked againſt all favour do Diſſenters, pro- ſetrling the, conditions 'on . which nal 
feſſing himſelf an enemy to rhe prefent Biſhops, Charter of the Zaf-/ndrg company was an 
and their methods of endeavouring to gain them confirmed, which tek bp much time 0 uh 
want ogy.” RETRY: amuſement alſo given. to both Houſes by. 


> 5 * 5. * = 3 1 * * p 4 Fi . , 
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— (—ggĩèĩZ˖ð24— : — — — — — ͤ— 
' (1) For the fleet (including the ordnance and charge Not only the appointed day, but ſeveral⁹mem want 
. of building one diy and-two wet docks at Pore/mouth) ſpent in examining dhe accounts, which Si Top 
; was granted u. g and for the army of ſixty- * the Governor of the Ea Indig company, @ 
0 - four thouſand nine red —— ahh: vered in, avwa-ſtate. of their und debrs at hom 


12 887707 . To raiſe theſe ſums, 1,651,702 l. was and abroad; and in cotifidering Teveral other pe 
granted upon land; and for the remainder were paſſed relating to the Hal- India trade, till at laſt the Come 
an exciſe upon beer, ale, and other liquors; for one mons agreed to the following reſolutions, on the Try 
year, and a poll- tax, by which all perſons (except ſuch of December. * 1.” That a ſum not leſ than 1,500,008 
| as received alms of the patiſh, poor houſe-keepers and © and. not exceeding two millions; was a fund new 
their children) were to pay twelve-pence quarterly for fury to carry on the Zaf- India trade in a joint a 
one year ; all tradeſmen and artificers, having an eſtate 2. That no one perſon ſhould have any ſhar ITY 
of the clear yearly value of three hundred pounds, and joint ſtock for the Ea/t-India trade exceeding SUE 
upwards, ten ſhillings 3 all gentlemen or reputed gen- either in his own name, or any 2 in truſt br 
tlemen, having an eſtate of three hundred pounds or him. 3. That no one. perſon ſhould have ans 
more, "as alſo all Clergymen and teachers, who had one vote in the ſaid com ; and that Se *. 
any eccleſiaſtical de or contribution to the value ſon, who had 500 l. ſtock therein, aud 
of eighty pounds per annu]] ͤ or upwards, twenty ſhil- vote. 4. That the company to trade to 
lings z every Lord of Parliament, either ſpiritual or '* Indies ſhould be obliged to export every yer 
temporal the ſum of ten pounds 3 and all perfons, who their trade goods, being the growth. and wr 
refuſe to take the oaths to their Majeſties double the *© ture of this nation, to the value of 2000008 2 
ſums charged by the reſpective heads. © leaſt. 5. That no private contracts ſhould benny 
(2) On the 28th-of Oober ſeveral merchants, pre- * but all goods ſold at public ſales by inch of ; 
ſented a petition to the Commons againſt the Ea/t-India * except ſalt-petre for the uſe of the crown. © 6. | 
company 3 and at the fame time the Eaft- India com- the Eaft-India company be obliged to ly WERE F 
pany put another petition in behalf of themſelves ; the © yearly ſalt - petre (the refraction not ene 
conſideration of both which was referred to a commit- four or five per cent. out of one hunde twelve}, 
te of the whole Houſe, About a fortnight after the * five hundred tuns, at the rate of rx nf . 
heads of the complaints againſt the Ea India com- * 7, That no lot ſhould be put at any £ in e | 
pany were delivered to their Governor; to which they * Fe- Bude company at one time, „ | 
aving put in their anſwer, the ſame was communica- * 8. That no perſon ſhould be Gayernor ar Dep! 
ted to the petitioners, and the Eat - India company or- Governor of the company to trade to the, __ 


dered to make their defence on the zoth of November, * Indies, who had leſs ſhare in the ſtock than 8 
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22 
the ſuppites. 
Lancaſhire to 


ſigns being confirmed by the | 

the Lord V iſcount Preton, and other cir- 
cumſtances, which amounted to a moral demon- 
ſtration, ſotne perſons of nate were ſeized, and 
ſearch made after others z which brought the bu- 
fineſs to be examined before the Commons. At 
this juncture Fuller, who was then a priſoner 
in the King's-Bench, ſet up for an evidence, and 
at his own deſire was t to the bar of the 
Commons, where he ſeveral papers, 
which were peruſed by the Houſe ; and, accord- 
ing to his prayer, it was reſolved, '* that an 5 
« plication be made to his Majeſty, that he 
« would pleaſe to give to Mr Fuller a blaok 
6 for two perſons, for their ſafe coming 
from beyond E. or any other place, hither, 
* to give their evidence, for their protection, 
0 while they were here, and for their ſafe re- 
« turn, if defired' About ſix weeks after 
Fuller was ordered to attend the Houſe of Com- 
mons, with the perſons mentioned by him 
but he pretending to be ſick and not able to come 
abroad, ſeveral members were ordered to repair 
to him, to ſecure his papers, and to take his in- 
formation upon oath. The next day Fuller's 
examination was preſented to the Houſe, and 
read; and he mentioning Mr James Hayes 
and Colonel Thomas Delaval to be the two. wit- 
neſſes, which he had informed the Houſe of, 
ſeveral members, attended by meſſengers, were 
ordered to go to the places directed by Fuller, 
and bring the faid perſons with them. They 
went but found no ſuch perſons as had been 
deſcribed to them ; whereupon Fuller was order- 


ä a FP PL: 4 


— —_——  _— 


28. W t. L 1A 


II. „ MARY II. 
red to 


unanimouſly declared, that William Fuller is 
n notorious impoſtor; a cheat, and a falſe ac- 
« cuſer,. having ſcandalized their Majeſties and 
« their Government, abuſed. this houſe, and 
* falſely accuſed ſeveral 
quality. And they further reſolved, * that an 
« addreſs be ted to his Majeſty, to com- 


mand his Attorney-General to proſecute the 


« ſaid impoſtor. Fuller n accordingly pro- 
ſecured, and ſentenced to ſtand in the pillory; 
which ignominy he underwent without the leaſt 
modeſty or concern. 


The warm diſpute between the two Houſes, Debates 
raiſed by the bill for regulating trials in caſes of 2 . bill 


For trials 


High- treaſon, was a farther interruption of the 
publick buſineſs. This bill having been laid 
aſide by the Lords in the preceding + ſeſſion, 


was now again brought in and paſſed by the Pr. H. C. 
E ſent to the Lords for their con- II. 39 


currence, who added a clauſe to it, that upon 
the trial of any Peer or Peereſs for treaſon or 
6 miſpriſion of treaſon, all the Peers who have 
a right to ſet and vote in Parliament, ſhould 
be duly ſummoned to attend twenty days at 
© leaſt before the trial, and ſhould vote at the 
« trial of ſuch Peer or Peereſs,* As it had been 
the cuſtom for the Lord Steward, for the time 
being, to ſummon by his Serjeant at Arms a 


competent number only of Peers, to be triers of 


Peers; and as the Lord Steward was appointed 
by che King's commiſſion, the Commons diſ- 
agreed to the clauſe, as thinking it an alteration 
in the conſtitution z which occaſioned ſeveral con- 
ferences between the managers of both Houſes (1). 
But the reſult of all was, that the Lords inſiſted 
upon their clauſes, and the Commons adhered 
to their diſagreement. 


The Commons having . reſolved, . that the 1691-2. 
miſcarriages of the fleet ſhould be inquired in- ZT 


© or Committee-man, that had leſs than 1000 J. 
9. That the election of Governor, Deputy-Go- 
vernor, and Committee for the company to trade 
to the Eaft- Indies, be made every year. 10. That 
© all dividends be made in money. 11. That nodivi- 
* dends be made, without leaving a ſufficient fund to 
C all debts, and carry on the trade. 12, That a 
l —— of the ſtock be made every five years by 
the accomptant of the co upon oath, to be 
© ſeen by all ſuch as are concerned therein. 13. That 
no ſhips, either with permiſſion or without, for the 

future, be allowed to go to the Eaff-Indies, except 
© only ſuch as ſhould be of a co „or be efta- 
< blifhed by act of Parliament. 14. That no by-laws 
* ſhould be binding to the company, but Tuch as were 
© approved by a general court of adyenturers, and 
© were not repugnant to the laws of the land. 15, 
* And laſtly, that the Joint-ſtock of a company to 
trade to the Eaſt-Ingies be for twenty one years, 
and no longer,” | 

The next day the three following reſolutions were 
added to the reſt, via. That all perſons now havi 
© above the ſum of 5000 J. in the ſtock of the preſent 
* Eaft- India company, in their own or other perſons 
© names, be obliged to ſell ſo much thereof, as ſhould 
* exceed the ſaid ſum of 5000 J. at the rate of 100 J. 
* for every hundred. That the members of the com- 
* mittee of the Eaft-India company be obliged to give 
* ſecurity to be approved of by the houſe, that the 
* ſtock and eſtate they now had, ſhould be made good 
* 749,000 J. all debts paid. And, laſtly, that (ſecu- 


- 


: _ = firſt given) an humble addreſs be preſent- 


zeſty, to incorporate the preſent Faft- 


_ _ 2 


© India company by charter, according to the regula- 


© tions agreed upon by the Houſe, that the fame might 


© paſs into an act.“ On the 23d of December Sir 

mas Cooke, Sir William Langhorne, Sir Thomas 
Rawlinſon, and others, the committee of the EAH- 
India company, delivered in propoſals corncerning the 
ſecurity to be given; which being diſapproved, the 
ſaid committee was ordered to produce the perſons they 
propoſed to be ſecurity ; which being done accordingly 
on the 29th of December, the Commons, after a long 
examination of the whole matter, approved of the ſe- 
curity propoſed, and on the 8th of January appointed 
a committee to prepare and bring in a bill to eſtabliſh 
an Eaft- India company, according to the regulations 
agreed upon by the Hauſe ; but it came to nothing. 
On the contrary ſeveral petitions being preſented a- 
gainſt it, to which the Ea/t-India company did not 
give ſatisfactory anſwers, the Commons addreſſed King 
to diſſolve it, and grant a charter to a new company. 
The King's anſwer was, It is a motion of very great 
importance to the trade of this Kingdom, ] will con- 


ng . © ſider of it, and in a ſhort time give the Commons a 


< politive anſwer,” However he was pleaſed to con- 
fer the honour of Knighthood on Sir John Gold/- 
borough, who was going to India in quality of the com- 
pany's Commiſſary-general. 

(1) Charles 1 afterwards Earl of Halifax, 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the firſt conference as a mana- 
ger for the Commons. For the Lords, were the Duke 


of Bolten, the Marquiſs of Halifax, the Earls of 


Mulgrave, Rocheſter, Nottingham, Monmouth, and 
Stamford. 


(1) Several 


produce them himſelf, and alſo one Fonts j 1691. 
- which he not being able to do; the Commons 


of honour and 


treaſon. 


192 
16912. 


cendus of inſtructions given 


N. HISTORY of ENGLAND: : 


to, Admiral Neſſel preſented to the Houſe the 
the Commiſſioners for exe- 


che fleet. cating the office of Lord High Admiral of 
MS. Lett. England, & lift of the ſhips, and am extract of fe- 


of Pulte- 
ney to 
Colt. 
Nov. 10. 


1691, 


veral letters and orders touching the proceedings 
of the fleet during the laſt ſummer's won yr g 
all which were compared and examined with be 
ropies of the ſeveral orders, that bad been iſſued 
by the Commiſſioners of the Admiralty io the ſaid 
Admiral, and à lift of the Ships, that bad been 
loft or damaged finctthe year 1688, delivered to 
the H6uſe of Commons by the Lord Falkland 
from the Commiſſioners of the Admiralty. And 
it appearing to the Houſe, that in the whole 
matter the great fault, lay upon the Admiralty, 
a Committee was appointed to receive their an- 
ſwer to the accuſation. The Admiral being like- 
wiſe aſked, how he tame to lie at the Buoy in 
the Nore after the fleet was ready, and the wind 


fair for ſix days together? anſwered, that he 


did not think himſelf ſtrong enough to go out 
at firſt, ſince he could not fail with above fifty 


ſhips, the Dutch refuſing to go to the blockade 


before Dunkirk (which was to be maintained) 
till their complement came up z and that after 
the fame was arrived, he then wanted proviſions. 
And he ſaid, that the reaſon why he ſtaid ſo 
long in Torbay after the wind ſerved to go out, 
was for want of orders from the Admiralty, not- 
withſtanding he had ſent ſeveral, times to their 
Lordſhips for that purpoſe ; it being one of the 
articles in his inſtructions, that whenever he 
came into port, he ſhould not ſtir out again but 
by orders from the Admiralty. | 

On the 12th of November the Commons were 
acquainted, that Mr Bridges, a member of their 
Houſe, could give an account of an information 
given him by a Captain in their Majeſties fleet, 
that Sir Ralpb Delaval had lately taken a French 
boat going for Jreland, with papers of dangerous 
conſequence to the government. Whereupon 
Mr Bridges was ordered to name the perſon 
and he having named the Lord Danby, a con- 
ference was deſired with the Lords upon matters 
relating to the ſafety of the Kingdom, Accord- 
ingly the Lord Danby attending in his place in 
the Houſe of Lords, acquainted them, that he 
being on board Sir Ralph Delaval's ſhip, when 
the packet of papers was opened, which had 
been taken in the French prize, he ſaw, amongſt 
other papers, a copy of a letter from the Earl 
of Nottingham to Sir Raiph, Whereupon being 
ordered by the Houſe to put what he had then 
ſaid into writing, and to ſign it, he withdrew, 
and did the ſame accordingly. Prefently after 
a packet from Sir Ralph being brought to the 
Earl of Nottingham, while he was in the Houſe, 
he opened it before them, wherein were the pa- 
pers taken in the ſaid prize; and Sir Ralph in 
his letter to his Lordſhip ſaid the incloſed were 
all that were taken; which containing, as he 
thought, nothing of conſequence, he did not 
ſend them ſooner. But the copy of the Earl of 
Nottingham*s letter not being amongſt them, 
Lord Danby ſaid, there were not all the papers, 
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he being confident he ſaw the 'aboverhentiones u 
copy of the Earl's letter; and named 
captain of the ſaid who, as he beliey. 
edꝭ ſaw ĩt as well as himſelf. Upon this Sir Rala 
Delaval; (who had been ordered to attend the 
Houſe of Commons,) the other Captain; and the 
maſter of the French prize, were to attend 
the Houſe of Lords. But upon a full examing. 
tion of the whole affair, it was found, that there 
was not a copy of any letter from the Eatl of 
Nurtingbam to Sir Ralph Delaval: in the packet 
taken on board the French boat, but only a let. 
ter written by his Lordſhip to Sir Rab for 
ſending up the papers intercepted by him. Up. 
on this occaſion the Commons took into their 
conſideration the confeſſion and examinations of 
the Lord Preton and M Crone; which, accord. 
ing to their deſire, the King had ordered to be 
laid before the Houſe. | 
About this time Dr James Welwood, a Scots 
phyſician, to ſignalize his affection to the go- 
vernment, employed his pen in detecting and 
expoſing the ſiniſter deſigns of their -Majeſties 
enemies in a weekly paper, intitled, Merrurius 
Reformatus, or The New Ob ſer vator. But his 
zeal having carried him ſo far as to reflect on the 
cedings of the Commons, that Houſe, ever 
jealous of their privileges, ordered both the au- 
thor-and printer of the ſaid paper to be ſent for 
in cuſtody of their Serjeant at arms; from 
whence they were at laſt diſcharged, after hay- 
ing been repritnanded for their offence: /  How- 
ever, Dr Wekoood was fully re ſed for the 
trouble and charge of his confinement, being 
ſoon after made one of the phyſicians in ordinary 
to his Majeſty (1). a en een 
About the middle of January many of the n 
French Proteſtants preſented a petition to the 
Commons, praying the conſideration” of that 
Houſe. in order to their relief. This petition 
having had but little effect, by reaſon of the 
multiplicity of affairs, that were depending in 
that Houſe, thoſe diſtreſſed refugees applied 
themſelves to the King with their caſe in print, 
and their Majeſties declaration of the 2th of 
April 1689. in their favour ; both which the 
King commanded. to be laid before the Com- 
mons on the 17th of February. A week after, 
the Houſe conſidered his Majeſty's meſſage, and 
the motion already made for a ſupply to be given 
towards the relief of the petitioners ; but before 
they came to a reſolution, the King's affairs re- 
quired their riſing, by a ſudden adjournment, 
which prevented the paſling ſeveral bills, that 
were depending. Among theſe was a bill for 
aſcertaining the commiſſions and falaries of the 
Judges, and to put it out of the King's power 
to ſtop them. The Judges had their commil- 
ſions, during their good behaviour; yet their ſa- 
laries were not ſo ſecured to them, but that they 
were at the King's pleaſure. But the King pw 
a ſtop to this, and refuſed to paſs the bill ; for 
it was repreſented to him, by ſome of the J udges 
themſelves, that it was not fit they ſhould be 
out of all dependance on the Court; * 


— 


(1) Several other affairs amuſed the Houſe of Com- 
mons to little purpoſe, as a bill for regulating abuſes in 
elections and returns to Parliament, which was rejected 
on the 12th of December, without pleading ; a bill 
for the better improvement of the woollen manufafure of 
this kingdom, which was alſo thrown out before a ſecond 


reading; a bill for the better repair of the harbour 

Dover, which was likewiſe rejected; a bill zo regulatt 

the hackney-coaches; another to diſcourage the enpertatim 

of bullion, and encourage the importation of it, and cn 

verting the ſame into the coin of this realm ; and à thi 

to encourage privateers, wherein no progrels 5 
1 


C 


4id not appear that there was any hurt in makipg 
"Jodges, in all reſpeRts, [free and indepen- 
dent ( IO TOY 4 IQ 
. roy King was deſirous to be early in Hol. 
„ aud, he came, on the agth of February, to the 
Houſe of Peers, and ſeveral Bills (2), 
-. cloſed the ſeſſion with the following ſpeech to 


= 4 | my hearty..thanks. to you all for 


the great demonſtrations you have given 
4 me of your affections in this ſeſſion, and for 
« your zeal for the t of the government. 
. © And I muſt thank you, Gentlemen of the 
« Houſe of Commons in particular, for the 
great ſupplies you have granted for the proſe- 
1 cution of the war, I aſſure you, I ſhall take 
« care ſo to diſpoſe of the money you have 
given me for the publick occaſions, as that the 
« whole nation may be intirely ſatisfied with the 
« application of it. 2 76 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


« T think it proper to acquaint you with my 
tc intentions of going beyond ſea very ſpeedily ; 
« which I am afraid have been already retarded 
« more than is convenient for the preſent po- 
4% ſture of affairs. And upon that account 1 
de think it neceſſary to = an end to this pre- 
«< ſent meeting, the ſeaſon of the year being 
% now fo very far advanced, that it may prove 
** of the laſt ill conſequence to continue ir any 
longer.“ ge 

Then the Parliament was adjourned to the 
-12th of April, and afterwards prorogued by 
proclamation to the 29th of May. 


e The moſt material acts paſſed this ſeſſion were 
bird as follow : | Des 
1. An act for explainingand ſupplying the de- 
fects of the former laws for the ſettlement of the 
poor. As the poor had been taken care of by 
the monaſteries, it was neceſſary, after their diſ- 
ſolution, to make Laws about them. Accord- 
ingly, by an act of the 43d of Eliz. overſcers 
of the poor were firſt eſtabliſhed, who werd to 
ſet to work the children of ſach as could not 
keep them, to bind them apprentices; a boy to 
the age of twenty-four, a girl to the age of 
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mp, flax, Oc. to employ ſuch as had no means 
-4 ——_— — eg and, for the relief of the 
lame, old, and blind, that could not work. This 
ict was continued by che 3d and 16th of Car. I. 
and by the Statute of the 1 3th, and 14th of Car. 
II. Any poor man coming to ſettle in a tene- 
ment under ten pounds a gears may be removed 
to the place vf his laſt ſettlement within forty 
days. Now by this act of the 3d and 4th of 
Will. and Mar. the forty days continuance in a 
pariſh, intended by the 13th and 14th of Car. Il, 
to make a ſettlement, ſhall be accounted from 
the publication of a notice in writing, which the 
perſon. ſhall deliver, of the houſe of bis 
abode; and the number of his family, to the 
church - warden or overſeer of the poor; which 
notice is to be read publickly in the Church the next 
Sunday, and regiſtered in a book, under the forfei- 
ture of forty killings to the poor of the pariſh... 
2. An act for the encouragement of the breed - 
ing and feeding of cattle. By this act from the 
iſt of March 1691, any perſon may export into 
any part of the world, all ſorts of beef, pork, 
butter, cheeſe, and candles, free from any im- 
poſition whatſoever. oy 
2. An act forthe better aſcertaining the tythes 
of Hemp and Flax. As the ſowing of theſe is 
very- beneficial ro England, by reaſon of the 
multitude of people employed in manufacturing 
them, and as the manner of tything them is 
exceeding difficult, creating many chargeable 
and vexatious ſuits z by this act every acre ſown 
with hemp or flax; is to a ſum not exceed - 
ing four ſhillings, before the ſame be carried off 
the ground. fn Un 25d 
As to. the honours and preferments during Honour, 
the laſt year, Jobn George, Elector of Saxony, and 24 pre- 
Charles Earl df Dorſet and Middleſex, were made“ went. 
Knights of the Garter. The Earl of Pembroke 
was made Privy-Seal, and his place of Commiſ- 
ſioner of the Admiralty given toLord Cornwallis. 
The Lord Viſcount Sidney, one of the Secreta- 
ries of State, was made Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Sir John Sommers was made Attorney- 
General in the room of Sir George Treby, advan- 
ced to the place of Chief Juſtice of the Common- 
Pleas. Sir Rowland Grin was removed from 
the place of Treaſurer of their Majeſties cham- 
ber, for words reflecting on the Lord Viſcount 
Seaney (3). The Biſhoprick of Lincoln being 


Vacanc 


— 
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(1) The other Bills that were depending were as 


follow. 


1. A bill for leſſening the intereſl of money, which 
the Commons M pas, and rt * for 
their concurrence. 2. For diſabling minors to marry 
without the conſent of their fathers or guardians, and for 
preventing clandeſtine marriages, which the Lords had 
ſent down to the Commons. 3. For the paying of the 
army according to the muſters of effeftive men, puniſhing 
mutineers and deſerters, and preventing falſe muſters ; to 
you = eg n made ſome amendments, that 
occationed great diſputes. 4. Againſt the buying and 
ſelling of Offices. 5. For the 1 ee of 
high-way men. To prevent frauds by clandefline 
mortgages. 7. Againſt duelling. ; 
(2) AQts paſſed this Seffion were, 
I. An act for abrogating the oath of ſupremacy in 
Ireland, and appointing other oaths ; when the bill was 


ſent up to the Lords, the Earl of ] 
Addl! arl of Nottingbam alledged, 


that it was in ſome parts contrary to the articles of the 
capitulation of Limerick; upon which ſome amendments 
were made, particularly that the lawyers of Limerick 
ſhould not be comprehended in the bill. This occaſi- 
oned two conferences between the Houſes, the . reſult 
of which was, that the Lords at laſt concurred to the 
bill without their alterations. Pulteney's MS. Letter 
to Colt. Nov. 17, 1691. | 

2. An act for taking away Clergy from ſome 
offenders, and to bring others to puniſhment. 

3. An aQt againſt deer-ſtealers. | ; 

4. An act for the better repairing the high-ways, 
and for ſettling the rates of carriage of goods, | 

5. An act for relief of creditors againſt fradulent 
deviſes, . n 


(3) We have a very particular account of this affair 
in the following letters of Mr Marre, &c. to Sir Mil- 


liam Dutton Colt, Enyoy extraordinary at Hanover. 
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to have it in their power to deliver up th g 
dom to King unt. fs RN 
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128. back the death of Dr Barliw, was given to 
109 F 


the King for his e piety, and modetation 
towards the Difſetiters, whom the King till en- 
deavvartd by all gentle methods, to bring over 
to the Chatch (1 


Hau, of Soche thighs Gere likewiſe made in $e0clend, 


Scotland. here affairs were put 


— Lord Trerdale was made Lord Chancellor of 


that Kingdom, Lord Melvill appointed Lord 
Privy-Seal, and moſt of his creatures were laid 
aſide, But ſeveral of thoſe who had Fea in 
Mntgomery's plot, were brought into the coun · 
al _ miniftty, Mr Fobnfton, who had been 
Envoy Extraordinary to the Elector of Branden- 
zurgb, was called home in February, and made 
Joint · Secretary of State for that Kingdom with 
the Lord Stair. It began foon to appear there, 
how ill the King was adviſed, when he brought 
in ſome of the plottets into the chief poſts of 
that Government. As this diſguſted the Preſ- 
byterians, ſo it was very viſible, that theſe 
pretended converts came into his fervice, only 


F 2 
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into another method. 


— 2 their deſigus 3 ſo that the truſt ing ſuch 


byterians had. very much off. the King 
and their fury was inſtrumental in raiß _ 
| of him in gland. He well foreſaw 
the ill Effects, which this was like to have, and 
therefore recommended to the general aſſem- 
bly to receive the epiſcopal Clergy; and to con- 
cur with them in the government of the Church 
upon their deſiring to be admitted ; and in 
cafe the aſſernbly could not be brought” to toa- 
ſent to this, he ordered it to be diſſolved, with- 
out naming any other time or place of meeting. 
It was not very probable, that there could be 
any agreement, where both Parties were fo much 
inflamed one againſt another ; and thoſe, who 
had the greateſt credit with both, ſtudied rather 
to exaſperate than to ſoften them. The epiſ. 
copal party carried it high z they gave ont, tha 
the King was now theirs z and that they were 
willing to come to a concurrence with Prefoy 


tery, 
8 — —_ Mi... AD 
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From Mr Warre. 

Whitehall, April 1. 1692. 

« Sir Rowland Gwin acquainted the Queen, that 
cc my Lord Sidney ſold all the places in Ireland. The 
Queen was ſurpriſed at it, and having taken ſome 
« notice of it to his Lordſhip, he earneſtly prayed it 
© might be examined; and Sir Rowland was ordered 
©* to attend the Council yeſterday, that he might pro- 
© duce his proofs. But I do not hear of any he gave, 
<« either then or this morning at the Cabinet Coun- 
« cil; ſo that he is now commanded to attend the 
« Council on Thurſday next; and it is not believed he 
« will be able to give any tolerable reaſon for this accu- 
« ſation; at leaft hitherto he has not pretended to any 


more than ſome general reports, no better than 


« coffee-houſe talk; and ſome ſuch excuſe perhaps he 
« may make on Thurſday next.” 


From anothor letter of the ſame date. 


« J told you in my laſt, that Sir Rowland Gwin had 
% made himſelf an affair with my Lord Sidney, of 
« which I can give a fuller account. About ten 
« or twelve days ago Sir Rotuland went to the Queen, 
« and pretending a mighty zeal for her ſervice, took 
« upon him to inform her of a great abuſe and corrup- 
« tion in diſpoſing of employments and offices in Jre- 
« land, for that they were all fold to thoſe, that bid 
© moſt, The Queen aſked him, whether he had ac- 
% quainted my Lord Lieutenant with what he told 
« her, that he might enquire into the abuſe, and give 
« a ſtop to it: he anſwered, that his Lordſhip was the 
« unfitteſt man in the world to apply to in this matter, 
<« for that it was done by his order, and that he received 
« the money. The Queen was pleaſed to tell this to 
« my Lord Sidney, who reſenting it, as he had reaſon, 
<< ſent for Sir Rowland on Medneſday was ſe*nnight to 
„his houſe, who not imagining the occaſion of it, 
« came to him. Our friend Mr. P. [ Pulteney] was 
c ordered by his Lordſhip, to be preſent. When Sir 
* Rowland came, my Lord let him know what the 
« Queen had told him, and deſired to know, what 
0 pou he had for the complaints he had made. 
« Sir Rowland was ſurpriſed and quite out of counte- 
« nance; he ſaid, he had no ill intention againſt his 
«* Lordſhip, but only told it the Queen as a report he 
«© had heard; and that his Lordſhip might have an op- 
<< portunity to juſtify himſelf, My Lord told him, 
that if this had been his aim, he would have come 
to himſelf firſt, and acquainted him with the ſcan- 
<< dal that was thrown upon him. In ſhort, my Lord 
told him, that he would have the matter examined 
„before the Council, and that he ſhould produce his 


authors. Accordingly my Lord Nottingham wrote 
c him a letter, to let him know, that it was the 
© Queen's pleaſure, that he ſhould attend the Council 
wo 3 to make good his Charge againft my Lord 
<« Sidney ; which method was oblerved by reaſon of 
© his being a member of Parliament ; for otherwiſe it 
is probable a meſſenger would have fetched him. Yeſ- 
<< terday, when the Council were met, we were all big 
„ with tion to ſee what he had to ſay for him- 
<« ſelf; but we were diſappointed, for the Buſinek 
© was not called for. The reaſom I cannot yet cer- 
„ tainly learn; all I know is, that Sir Rowland came 
eto the Council-door, and defired to ſpeak with my 
„Lord Nottingham, who came to him, and then Sir 
« Rowland went away. We imagine it uns to defor 
<« farther time, or to make ſome other excuſe. What- 
ever it was, he gained that Council-day by it ; but 
<« there is ſince a ſecond and poſitive order ſent him to 
attend her Majeſty in Council on Thur/@ay next. 
* You may believe my Lord Sidney is reſolved to 
* puſh the thing, and not to let it fall till he has pub- 
« lick reparation.” 


From My Warre. 
TWWhiteball, April'8. t6q. 
< Yeſterday, the Queen being preſent-in Council 
« Sir Rowland Gwin was called in, who as he had 
done before at the Cabinet-Council, owned he had 
<< told the Queen, that it was reported that places 


were ſold in Ireland, but denied to have Taid, that 


« my Lord Sidney took the money for them, as the 
„Queen herſelf was pleaſed to declare he had. My 
Lord Sidney gave the board an account likewiſe, that 
« Sir Rowland had not at firſt diſowned the thing to 
* him, but ſaid he had no ill intention againſt bs 
* Lordſhip, telling it as a report of the town, and that 
© he would recollect himſelf, and endeavour to pro- 
„ duce thoſe he heard it from, Mr. Pultency, who 
c was then preſent, declared the ſame thing And Nr. 
4 Murray did likewiſe teſtify, that Sir Ratuland had 
* owned to them, that he had told the Queen of the 
<« 'ſelling of places in Ireland. After which Sir Ru- 
% land was aſked, if he had any thing farther to-lay 
«© and his anſwer was, Not before your Lordfhips, 

«© went away. And after ſome debate of the matter 
c it was reſolved, that it ſhould be entered upon the 
e council-book, and publiſhed.likowiſe in the next h. 
ce rette, that the Report Sir Rewland Gwin had carried 
„ to the Queen about ſelling places in roland, Kc. 
<« vas groundleſs and ſcandalous ; and that her Majelty 
is fully ſatisfied of the falſeneſs of it.” 


(1) The reſt of the honours and preſerments were 
as follow: 


Millan 


1 


wy 
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= a little time. The Preſbyterians, who at 
42 were ſtiff and peeviſh, were more than 
ordinarily ſo at this time z they were jealous of 
the King; their Friends were nowdiſgraced, and 
their bittereſt enemies were coming into favour. 
They continued 1 obſtinate, and would 
abate in no point er government z 

which the ö 3 | Bar thy 
pretended, that by law a right to an 
annual meeting, which nothing could cut 
them off ; alledging, according to a diſtinction 
much uſed amongſt them, that the King's pow 
er of calling ſynods and aſſemblies was — — 
and not privative ; that is, he might call them, 
if he would, and appoint time and place z but 
that if he did not call them, they might meet 
by an inherent right, which the Church had, 
and which was confirmed by law. Therefore 
they adjourned themſelves. This was repre- 
ſented to the King as a high ſtrain of inſolence, 
that invaded the rights of the crown, of which 
he was become very-ſenſible ; and moſt of thoſe, 
who came now into his ſervice, made it their 
buſineſs to incenſe him againſt the Preſbyteri- 
ans, in which he was ſo far engaged, that it 
alienated that party much for him. 


„ About this time likewiſe, @ very barbarous 
- maſſacre was committed at Glencoe, which acca- 
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on deſign to bring all about to epiſcopa- 


Goned great Reflections on the King, though it 169 1-2.. 
was dane. without his knowledge, as will plain- 
ly appear; when in the courle of the hiſtory, 
an account is given of the Le of the 


Scots Parliament when this atfair was taken into 
confideration. oy | * | 
But the moſt remarkable incideut which hap- De 


of the Earl 


pened in England during this ſeflion ; was the xarlbo- 


di of the Earl of Mar b, which cough. 
— effects. The Earl of ottingham Barnet. 
came to him ſome day in 7azuery, with a meſ- 

ſage from the King, telling him, that he had 

no more uſe for his ſervice, and therefore de- 
manded all his commiſſions (1). What drew ſo 
ſudden and ſo hard a meſſage, was not known: 

For he had been with the King that morning, 

and had parted with him in the ordinary man- 

ner. It ſeemed ſome Letter was intercepted, 
which gave ſuſpicion. It is certain, that the 

Earl thought he was too little conſidered, and 

had upon many occaſions cenſured the King's 
conduct, and reflected upon the Dytch (2), But | 
the original cauſe of his diſgrace, is ſuppoſed II. go. 
by Biſhop Burnet, to ariſe from another conſide- 
ration, namely, the motion made in Parliament 

for a ſettlement on the Princeſs of Denmark, in- 
dependent of the King, which as has been ob- 
ſerved, was imputed to the Counteſs of Marl- 
borough, as molt in favour with the Princeſs. 


= _—— — 


William Harbord, Eſq; was appointed Embaſſador 
Extraordinary to the Ottoman port. Heembarked the 
10th of November 1691, for Holland, to proceed by 
the way of Vienna to Conflantinople, The King had 
received a congratulary letter from the Grand Seignzor, 
deſiring his mediation for a peace with the Emperor. 
About the Middle of February, Sir William A 
K nt. was appointed Governor of the Province of 
fachuſets bay, and commander in chief of all the mili- 
tia of New England, and Sir Edmund Andros, Kut. 
Governor of Virginia, Benjamin Fletcher, Eſq; Govern- 
or of New-York, and Samuel Allen, Eſq; Governor of 
New- Hampſhire in New- England ; the Earl of Bed- 


ford was made Lord Lieutenant of the County of 


Middleſex ; and Sir John Lowther, Vice-Chamberlain 
of his Majeſty's houſhold, and s Pelham, Eſq; 
having reſigned their places, as Commiſſioners of the 
treaſury, the ſame were diſpoſed of, the one to Sir 
Eduard Seymour, and the other to Charles Montague, 
Eſq; who had lately diſtinguiſhed hiaſelf to great ad- 
vantage, and ſignalized his zeal for the Government, 
in the Houſe of Commons. To days after the King 
conferred the honour of Knighthood upon _ 
Kneller, Eq; principal Painter in ordinary to their Ma- 
jeſties. On the 17thof March, Anthony Lord Viſcount 


' Falkland and Robert Lord Lexington were ſworn of the 


Privy-Council ; and on the 19th, Thomas Caning aby, 
Eſq; one of the Lords Juſtices of {reland, was created 
a Baron of that Kingdom by the title of Baron Conings- 
by of Clanbrazile in the county of Armagh ; and about 
a month after Sir Henry Capel was made Baron Capel 
of Tewksbury, in the county of Glaceſter. On the 24th 
of March, Vere Earl of I/2ftmoreland, took the uſual 
oaths as joint Lord Lieutenant of the county of Kent, 
with Henry Lord Viſcount Sidney; and Charles Lord 
Lanſdown was ſworn likewiſe joint Lord Lieutenant of 
the county of Devan and Cornwall, with Fohn Earl of 
Bath; and in May, Thomas Trevor, Eſq; was made 
Solicitor-General. 

(1) His poſt of Lieutenant-General of the infantry 
was given to Major- General Talnaſb, that of Colonel 
of the third troop of guards to the Lord Colche or, 
that of Colonel of a regiment of fuzileers to the Lord 
George Hamilton, afterwards Earl of Orkney, and that 
of Gentleman of his Majeſty's bed-chamber to the 

Lanſdeun. MS. Letter of Mr. Pulteney to Sir 


— I _— 


Upon 
William Dutton Colt, fram Whitehall, January 22. 


1691-2. 

73 It was ſaid that all the reſentment was for the li- 
berty he had taken to tell the King, . That though 
„ himſelf had no reaſon to complain, yet many of 
te his good ſubjects were forry to ſee his royal muni- 
cc ficenceconfined to one or two foreign Lords.” The 
Earls of Portland and Rochford both Dutchmen, are 
ſuppoſed to be meant. Whereupon the King is ſaid to 
turn his back without making any anſwer, and ſoon 
after diſmiſſed him from all his .. ge 3 nor was 
he employed again, or called to Council, till after the 
peace of Ryſwick, Life f the D. of Marl. I. 71. 

Monſieur Bernard (in his hiſtorical letters ſor Feb. 
1692. p. 209.) ſays, It is very difficult to penetrate in- 
eto the true reaſon of the Earlof Marlborough sdiſgrace, 
and you cannot imagine how many — conjec- 
© tures there are upon this head. You know, that 
„ the Earl was the favourite of King James, who 
« from a 4 moderate fortune raiſed him to à condi- 
tion capable of ſatisfying the moſt ambitious perſon. 
* He was one of the firſt that went over to the pre- 
e ſent King, which gained him the eſteem of all the 
„ Engliſh, who loved the Proteſtant religion, and the 
<< liberties of their nation. His firſt engagements 
have made ſome perſons ſuſpect, that he might have 
« renewed ſome correſpondence with his old maſter. 
« But it is thought by others, that if this were the 
„ caſe, it would have coſt him more than the loſs of 
© his employments. Others are of opinion, that he 
has had a diſpute with ſome Lords of the Court, who 
* are in an higher favaur than himſelf ; and that the 
King ſceing him in the wrong, and being appre- 
bhenſive, that theconſequences of ſuch diſputes might 
<< be very inconvenient, has thought proper to re- 
move him. Some are perſuaded, that his Lady has 
e been in the fault by talking a little too much. 
Others ſuppoſe, that he has ſhewn ſome diſcontent, 

becauſe he had not the command of the Engliſh 
troops conferred on him, and intimated, that he 
thought himſelf not ſufficiently confided in. Others 
trace the matter higher, and alledge, that after the 
taking of Cork and Kingſale, where the Earl com- 
*© manded the army, he expected to be made a Duke, 
and maſter of the ordnance, which not being grant- 
„ edhim, :hejbas ever ſince ſhewn great diſſatisſaction.“ 


It 
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ing ſhould be taken off in Flehders, (for which, 


r691-2. Upon the Paths diſgrace, his 'Coutiteſs was 
A breach forbid the Court, and the Princeſs was defired 


tween 
the Oneen 
and the 


to diſmiſs her from her family (1). But to this 
ſhe would not ſubtmit. She thought ſhe ought 


Prince/;, to be allowed to keep what perſons ſhe pleaſed 
Jig, about herſelf. And when the Queen infiſted on 


the thing, "The retired from the Court. There 


were no doubt ill Offices done on all hands, as 


there were ſome that preſſed the Princeſs to ſub- 


mit to the Queen," as well as others who preſſed 


n to paſs it over, but without effect. 


e 
Bork ad engaged themſelves, before they had 
well reflected on the conſequences of ſuch a 
Breach, which continued to the end of the 
Queen's life, and was by her carried ſo far, that 
beſides other leſſer matters, ſhe ordered that no 


ablick honours ſhould be ſhowed the Princeſs. 
he enemies of the government tried what 


could be made of this, to create diſtractions, but 
the Princeſs gaveno encouragement to them. So 
this miſunderſtanding had no other effect, but 
to give her enemies much ill - natured joy, and a 
ſecret ſpiteful diverſion. | 


The King The King having ſettled affairs at home, em- 


ves to 
olla 


March 5. 


The Jaco- 


barked for Holland the 5th of March, and ar- 
* riving the next morning in the Maefe, landed at 
Orange Polder, went the ſame day to the Hague, 
and not long after to Loo. 


The King had ſcarce reached Holland before 


bite plot the Jacobites began to be elevated with the 


for the re- 


floration 


of King 
— 
yer. 


ennet. 


hopes of their maſter's reſtoration. One Lunt, 
who was employed to bring over and diſperſe 
King James's commiſſions, having had the good 
fortune to be diſchatged from impriſonment, was 
again entertained in 1691 by the Lancaſhire Pa- 


piſts to inliſt men, and buy arms, that if che 


8 


a project was laid, as will hereafter be\ven) 
might be ready for an inſurrect ion in England; 
as ſoon as the blow'was given. Theſe 
tions having ſpent the ſummer of the yur 
1691, and the catnpaigns'in Flanders being end- 
ed, without any news, either of the aſſaſſination 
or invaſion, Zynt was ſent in November into 
France, to acquaint the - abdicated King, chat 
they were in a condition to receive him, and 
therefore deſired him to inform them, when his 
affairs would permit him to make a defcentintg 
this Kingdom. Lunt returned in December fol- 
lowing with advice, that King Fames would be 
in England the next ſpring ;' and that in the 
mean time Colonel Parker, and others, ſhould 
be ſent over with' fall inſtructions how to 
themſelves into a poſture fit for his Majeſty's re. 
ception ; for now the deſcent from la Hogue vn 
reſolved upon. Een 

Parker and Johnſon the Prieſt, who in con- 
junction with ſome few others, had projected the 
intended murder of the King, and with” many 
the invaſion, landed in England about the lattet 
end of January 1691-2. And thinking the a. 


ſaſſination to be the only means to make the in. 


vaſion practicable, and the conqueſt of England 
eaſy, they communicated this deſign to as many 
as they could truſt, in hopes, (as Mr Goodman de. 
poſed before the Secretary of State) to hare 
done it before the King went to Holland. Bit 
they were ſo long in contriving how, by. whom, 
when, and where. it was to be done, that the 
time elapſed before their, conſultations-came to 
maturity. However, Parter aſſured them that 
the aſſaſſination-plot would be reaſſumed in Flu 

| ders 
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It is alfo faid, that the King having formed a de- 


ſign upon Dunkirk, and communicated it to the Eafl 
op Mor i 


rlborough and two others, found he was betray- 


ed. Upon which, ' ſending for each of the three per- 


ſons ſeparately, he taxed them with breach of truſt. 


Two denied it, and took their oaths of it, the King 
Himſelf ſwearing them; but the Earl of Marlborough 


refuſing to ſwear, owned at laſt, that he had told it to 
his wife, who is ſuppoſed to have acquainted her ſiſter 
the Lady Tryconnel with the ſecret, by whom it was 
revealed to the King's enemies. The two others in- 
truſted with the ſecret are ſaid to be the Marquis of 
Carmarthen and the Earl of Shretusbury. 


(1) This event (fays the Dutcheſs of Marlborough, 


in the Account of ber conduct, p. 41) might perhaps 


be well enough accounted for, by faying that Lord 
Portland had ever a great prejudice to my Lord Marl- 
' borough, and that my Lad 0 
though I had never done he any injury, except not 
making court to her, was my implacable enemy. But 
I think, it is not doubted, that the principal cauſe of 
the King's meſſage, was the Court's diſlike that any 
body ſhould have ſo much intereſt with the Princeſs as 
J had; who would not implicitly obey every com- 
mand of the King and Queen. The diſgrace of my 
Lord Marlborough therefore, was deſigned as a ſtep 
towards removing me from about her. The follow- 


rkney (then Mrs Villiers) 


ing letter from the Queen to her ſiſter, affords ground 


for this opinion, 


Kenſington, Friday, the 5th of Feb. 
Having ſomething to ſay to you, which I know 


will not be very pleaſing, I chuſe rather to write it 
* © firſt, being unwilling to ſurpriſe you; though, I 
think, what I am going to tell you, ſhould not, if 


you give yourſelf the time to think, that never any 
*© body was ſuffered to live at court in my Lord 


„ Marlborough's circumſtances. I need not repeat the 


0 LA 


«© cauſe he has given the King to do what he hw 
«© done, nor hisunwillingneſs at all times to come to 
«© ſuch extremities, though people do deſerve it. 

„ I hope, you do me the juftice to believe, its 
© as much againſt my will, that I now tell you, that 
after this, it is very unfit Lady Marlborough ſhould 
«* ſtay with you, ſince that gives her huſband jul 
a pretence of being where he ought not. 

„think, I might have expected you ſhould have 
« ſpoke to me of it. And the King and I, both be- 
<« lieving it, made us ſtay thus long. But ſeeing you 
* was fo far from it, that you brought Lady Mark 


* borough hither laſt night, makes us reſolve to put 


it off no longer, but tell you, ſhe muſt not ſtay; 
& and that I have all the reaſon imaginable to look 


upon your bringing her, as the ſtrangeſt thing that 


ever was done. Nor could all my kindneſs for you 


(which is ever ready to turn all you do the beſt way, 


at any other time) have hindered me ſhewing you 
that moment, but I conſidered your condition, 
that made me maſter myſelf fo far, as not to 
© notice of it then. | ; 
* But now I muſt tell you, it was very unkind in 
© a ſiſter, would have been very uncivil in an equi, 
and I need not ſay I have more to claim. WII 
though my kindneſs would make me never 
yet when I ſee the uſe you would make of it, I muk 
<< tell you, I know what is due to me, and 
to have it from you. Tis upon that account; | 


tell you plainly, Lady Marlborough muſt not con- 


© tinue with you in the circumſtances her Lord 8. 

I know this will be uneaſy to you, and am for: 
&« ry for it: and it is very much ſo to me to lay * 
this to you, for I have all the real kindneſs 1m?” 
<< nable for you, and as I ever have, ſo will always 1 
my part to live with you as ſiſters ought, That 5 
% not only like ſo near relations, but like friend. 
% And, as ſuch, I did think to write to you. For! 


„ would have made myſelf believe your kindneſs fo! 
6 be 


* ' 
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| ders by the ſame perſons,” who had undertaken 
it ut ane z which encouraged the Jaco- 
bites to malte preparations for what was to fol- 
low, namely the invaſion. 
The ſcheme of this deſcent was laid in France, 
and Parker and others were ſent over to commu- 
nicate it to the N party here. This Parker 
did (according to t 1 of Captain 
Blaire before the Privy- council) by calling their 


ral officers and confederates together, and 
— chem, That their old Maſter had 
no obtained of the moſt Chriſtian King 
«© thirty-thouſand effective men ʒ and that, when 
> the foring was a little more advanced, King 
Janet, who was already marching into Nor- 
mandy, would be wafted over with them into 
* England; with aſſurance, that if that number 
© was not great enough to reduce his rebellious 
ſubjects, France would ſpare him thirty-thou- 
« ſand' more. Therefore he deſired all to be 
ity. readineſs with the utmoſt ſpeed and ſecrecy 
imaginable ; and addreſſing himſelf particularly 
to Captain Blaire (at the inſtance of Jobnſon 
the Prieſt) told him, That be was going to com- 
mand in Lancaſhire, bat intended to move fouth-' 
ward at his Majeſfty*s landing; and therefore de- 
frred the Captain to join bim, in regard Bis own 
men "were raw, and the Captain's, for the moſt 
part, were all old officers and ſoldiers, 
In this interval King James's Queen being big 
with child, and drawing near her time, he ſent 
a lettet᷑ to ſeveral Lords and others of his late 
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Privy: wouncil, requiring ſuch of them as could 1692. 
bly come, to attend him at Sz Germans, to 

witnefſes of his Queen's labour. The letter 

was alle directed to ſeveral Ladies, as well as to 

the wives of ſome Commoners, but the invita- 

tion was not accepted by any of them (1). 

Not long after King James ſent over his decla-'Kirg 

ration, dated at St Germains, April 20, 1692. =_” 

to this effect, That whereas the King of „%, 

France, according to his promiſe, had put him April 20. 

into a" way of endeavouring his reſtoration, St. Tri. 

© and to that end had lent him as many troops, II. 253. 

as were, abundantly ſufficient to untie the 

hands of his ſubjects, and to make it ſafe 

© for them to return to their duty, and repair 

to his ſtandard; and yet purpoſely declined 

ſending over ſuch numerous forces, as might 

raiſe any jealouſies in the minds of any of his . 

good ſubjects, as if he intended to take the 

« work out of their hands, and deprive them 

© of ſo glorious an action, as the reſtoration 

© their lawful King (all which troops he pro- 

* miſcd to ſend away, as ſoon as he was put 

* into peaceable poſſeſſion). Though the thing 

© ſpoke for itſelf and he did not think himſelt 

© obliged' to ſay any more upon the occaſion,” 

than that he came to aſſert his own juſt rights, 

% 

« 

* 

4 


and to deliver his people from the oppreſſions 
they lay under; yet conſidering how ſtrangely 
they were deluded by the Prince of Oranges 
declaration, and to prevent as much as in him 
lay the ſame for the future, he was willing to 

| look 


cc her made you at firſt forget that you ſhould have 
« for the King and me; and reſolved to put you in 
« mind of it myſelf, neither of us being willing to 
* come to harſher ways. oh 
gut the fight of Lady Marlborough, having chang- 
“ ed my thoughts, does naturally alter my ftile. And 
c fince by that I ſee how little you ſeem to conſider 
&© what even in common civility, you owe us, I have 
<« told it you plainly ; but withal aſſure you, that let 
% me have never ſo much reaſon to take any thing ill 
« of you, my kindneſs is ſo great, that I can paſs over 
* moſt things, and live with you, as becomes me. 
And I deſire to do ſo merely from that motive. For 
] do love you, as my ſiſter, and nothing but your- 
c ſelf can make me do otherwiſe. And that is the 
& reaſon I chuſe to write this, rather than tell it you, 
« that you may overcome your firſt thoughts; and 
„ when you have well conſidered, you will find, that 
though the thing be hard (which I again aſſure you, 
<< I am ſorry for) yet it is not unreaſonable, but what 
<< has ever been practiſed, and what you yourſelf 
; - © would do, were you in my place. | 
*© I will end this with onde more deſiring you to 
* conſider the matter impartially, and take time for 
it. I do not defire an anſwer preſently, becauſe 
© I would not have you give a raſh one. I ſhall come 
to your drawing-room to-morrow before you play, 
<© becauſe you know why, I cannot make one: At 
<< ſome other time we ſhall reaſon the buſineſs calmly ; 
** which I will willingly do, or any thing elſe that 
* may ſhew, it ſhall never be my fault if we do not 
* live kindly together: Nor will I ever be other by 
© choice, but your truly loving and affectionate ſiſter, 
| M. R. 
To this letter the Princels ſent the following anſwer. 
* Your Majeſty was in the right to think your let- 
ter would be very ſurpriſing to me. For you muſt 
needs be ſenſible enough of the kindneſs I have for 
my Lady Aariborougb, to know, that a command 
from you to part with her muſt be the greateſt mor- 
© tification in the world to me; and indeed of ſuch a 


* nature, as I might well have d your kindneſs 
No. 13. Vor. III. * OR” 


to me would have always prevented. I am ſatisfied 
ſhe cannot have been guilty of any fault to you. 
And it would be extremely to her advantage, if I 
could here repeat every word that ever ſhe had ſaid 
to me of you in her whole life, I confeſs, it is no 
ſmall addition to my trouble to find the want of 
your Majeſty's kindneſs to me upon this occaſion ; 
ſince I am fure I have always endeavoured -to de- 
ſerve it by all the actions of my life. 4 
Four care of my preſent condition is extremely 
obliging. And if you would be/pleaſed to add to 
it ſo far, as upon my account to re- call your ſevete 
command (as I muſt beg leave to call it in a matter 
© ſo tender to me, and fo little reaſonable, as I think, 
to be impoſed upon me, that you would ſcarce re- 
© quire it from the meaneſt of your ſubjects) I ſhould 
© ever acknowledge it as a very agreeable mark of 
* your kindneſs to me; And I muſt as freely own, 
© that as I think this proceeding can be for no other 
intent than to give me a very ſenſible mortification, 
© ſo therx is no mifery thats cannot readily reſolve 
to ſuffer rather than the thoughts of parting with 
ber. If, after all this that T have faid, I muſt fill 
find myſelf fo unhappy as to be farther preſſed in 
© this matter, yet your Majeſty may be aſſured that, 
© as my paſt actions have given the greateſt teſtimo- 
Iny of my reſpe& both for the King and you, fo it 
© ſhall always be my endeavour, wherever I am, to 
© preſerve it carefully for the time to come, as be- 
* comes | 
From the Cockpir, &« Your Majeſty 5 | 
I Ou e very affettionate ſiſter 
and ſervant, 
ANN B.“ 
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To this the Princeſs received no anſwer, but a meſ- 
ſage by the Lord Chamberlain to forbid the Counteſs of 
Marlborough's continuing any longer at the Cockpit. 
Upon this the Princeſs left the Cockpit, and removed 
to Sion houſe, which ſhe borrowed: of the Duke of 
Somerſet. G 

(1) The letter was directed not only to-Privy-coun- 
"_ but to the Ducheſſes of Somerſet and Beaufort, 
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1692. * look back and take the matter from the be- built ſuch/ a ſuperſtructure, 8d di malte 4 
| < ginning. And it could not be forgotten that ancient bereditary monarchy become eleftin, 
© as ſoon as he had notice of the Princes in- He then proceeds to ſhew-the muleries and 
< tentions to invade him, he put himſelf both *< inconveniencies, which he ſuppoſes had alre,. 
© by ſea and land into the beſt poſture of de- dy, and would ſtill attend uch uawarrantabl. 
c fence he was able, and ſeemed to have done ings 3. inſiſts upon the indiſputable tj. 
< the ſame ſo effectually, that though the French © tle of his only ſon, hoping his Queen vn 
King offered him conſiderable ſuccours, he re- then with child; of another; Jets forth the cn. 
© fuſed them, and threw himſelf wholly - up- * lamitous condition of Rare, by-reaſon of Wn 
on the fidelity of the Exgliſb army; and at that war, an end of which there could be ng E 
© the ſame time applied himſelf to give re- * reaſonable proſpect of till bis reſtoration, WA 
ſonable ſatisfaction to the minds of his good * prohibits his ſubjects to pay any taxes. to = 
ſubjects, and undeceive them in reſpect to the * port the preſent uſurpation ; and to gain them 
« danger of the intended invaſion. * But they all over to his ſervice, he declares he would i 
© petceived it not till it was too late, and the pardon all of them who ſhould return to | 
defection grown ſo general, that he was at * their duty (except the perſons hereafter | 
length neceſſitated to retire into France, in named) provided all magiſtrates, upon notice 
© order to avoid the preſent _ which of his landing, made ſome publick maniſeſ. 
« threatned him, and to preſerve himſelf for tation of their allegiance to him, and ſubmiſ. 
better times, and a more happy opportunity, * fion to his authority. And he further de. 
which was then put into his hands, Upon * clared, that if any of the foldiery, who were 
what foundation of juſtice or common ſenſe, in the Prince's ſervice, ſhould come in to him, 
the Prince's faction in England were pleaſed * they ſhould be ed, and have their pay 
to treat his eſcape out of the hands of his ene- and arrears, He likewiſe promifed to main. 
mies in the tile of an Abdication, which was * tain the Church of England; and tarneſtly 
never before uſed to. ſignify any thing but a © recommmended to his Parliament the fer 
voluntary reſignation z but upon which they of liberty of conſcience ; and, in à word, to 
| | | * 
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the Marchioneſs of Hallifax, the Counteſſes of Derby, James's letter to his Privy-counſellors j with juſt refuc. 
Mulgrave, Rutland, Brooks, Nottingham, Lumley, and tions upon it, and upon the pretended Þrince Wale; 
Dany; the Ladies Fitz-harding, and Fretchville, and and a ſhort account of the Judgmeng 25 the Parliamn! 

to the wives of Sir Jahn Trevor, Speaker, Sir Edward 1 Edw. IV. in confutation of the anther of The caſe of 

5 Seymour, Sir Chriflopher Muſgrave, Sir Thomas Stamp, allegiance to a King in poſſeſſion ; with the reaſent wh 
yor; Sir William Aſburſt and Sir Richard Le- the ſham birth hath not been publickly expoſed. « The 

vett, the two Sheriffs, and laſtly to Doctor Chamber- author of this piece obſerves, * That the birth of the 

lein, the famous Man-midwife, The letter was as © pretended Prince of Wales would have been leh 
follows : | © ſuſpeRed, if all the witneſſes, who ſwore materia. 


© ly, were not to be thought parties; if the Biſhogs 

AMES R. had not been ſent to rig E-=A, as it were on pur- 

© Right truſty and well beloved couſin and coun- * poſe to remove the neceſſity of ſending far the then 

© ſellor, we greet you well. Whereas our royal pre- Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had not at that time 
© decefſors uſed to call ſuch of their Privy-council, © refigned himſelf up to the French intereſt ; if there 
© as could conveniently be had, to be preſent at the © had been credible proof of the late Queen's having 
© labour of their Queens, and witneſſes of the births 


been with child, before ſhe was brought to bed; 
© of their children; and that we have followed their and ſhe had not paſſed the years, at which it ws 
example at the birth of our deareſt ſon James Prince * uſual for Italian women to bear children,” 
of Wales; however that precaution was not enough He takes notice afterwards, That ſome men whoſe 
to hinder us from the malicious aſperſions of ſuch as © crimes in former reigns, and profeſſed. enmity to 
were reſolved to deprive. us of our Royal right; the liberties of England, had engaged them in 2 
that we may not be wanting to ourſelf, now it © party, which oppoſed the acceſſion of their Ma- 
hath pleaſed Almighty God, the ſupporter of truth, jeſties to the imperial throne of this realm, after 
to give us hopes of further iſſue, our dear conſort *© they had invited his Majeſty's arms; and i 
the Queen being big, and drawing near her time; ed him to take upon him the adminiſtration, raiſed 
we have thought fit to require ſuch of our Privy- a great clamour upon the ſilence of Parliaments in 
council, as can come, to attend us here at St © relation of the putative Prince of Malet, as if it 
Germains, to be witneſſes to our ſaid Conſort the were a tacit admiſſion, that he was real. But cer- 
Queen's labour: We do therefore hereby ſignify © tainly in this the Parliaments choſe te ſhew, that 
this our Royal pleaſure to you, that you may uſe the government is ſettled upon ſuch a bottom, 3 
all poſſible means to come with what convenient © makes it not the leaſt material, whether Prince of 
haſte you can, the Queen looking about the middle no Prince; well knowing, that the Convention, 
of May next. And that you may have no ſcruple © which afterwards became a Parliament, upon a 
on our ſide, our dear brother the moſt Chriſtian © ing under a legal head, (as did the Þackament 
King has given his Royal word and promiſe to you, © which afterwards turned into a Convention by the 
as we hereby do, that you ſhall have leave to come, © depoſal of Richard II, ated with Henry IV.) exer- 
and, the Queen's labour being over, to return with ciſed a power, which was veſted in them by ho 
all ſafety. The iniquity of he times, the tyranny - conſtitution of this monarchy, and followed the 
of ſtrangers, and miſled party of our own ſubjects, * wiſe examples of Henry VIII and Queen Elza- 
brought us under the neceſſity of uſing this unuſual * beth of glorious memory, Henry VIII, though be 
way ; yet we hope it will convince the world of © had baſtardized both his daughters, Mary and Ei- 
the truth and candour of our proceedings, to the © zabeth, yet ſettled the crown upon them both ſuc- 
confutation of our enemies. We, not doubting of ceſſively, in remainder after his ſon Edward, with- 
your compliance herewith, bid you heartily fare- © out taking off the illegitimation of either daughter: 
wel. Given at our Court at the Caſtle of öS: © Whereby he certainly placed the right of their ſuc- 
Germains, the 2d of April, N. S. 1692, and in the © ceſſions upon a ſurer foundation, from the authori- 
eighth year of our reign.” ty of the King and States to diſpoſe of the crowns 
This letter was animadverted upon in a pamphlet, © than if he had declared either of the ſiſters to be 
printed the ſame year, and intitled, The late King legitimate. Nor indeed would he have done this 
*w 
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| at Dungan-Hall, from whence he iſſued out 
2 And becauſe their arms were; for 
fear of a diſcovery, hid in woods and grounds, 
or buried between walls and in cellars and out- 
houſes, he ordered them all to be taken out, 


: 
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and itumetliately diſtributed among the officers 1692. 
and inliſtad men; while Mr James Fountain, 

as Lievtenarit- Colonel to the Lord Montgomery, 

and Colonel Holman, were compleating each a 
regimentof horſe in Zondon, to join King James: 

at his landing. For by this time that King, 

wich his army of Eglise, Scots, Iriſb, and 

French, wis it {as Hogue, ready to embark” for 

England. And at the ſame time the Jacobites 

here ſent Captain Lied expreſs to the Lord 

— to acquaint him chat they had corrupt- 
ed ſeveral of the Zwgfifh ſea-commanders, Ie 
£ "Rt; 1 y 
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< full opportunity and power to cauſe the act, 
* which baſtard:ned ber to be repealed, eſpeci 
« after the Proteſtant religion was t bly ſettled, 
< and that party cruſhed, who held'the Pope's authori- 
© ty to good the marriage of Henry VIII with 
© his brother's wiſe carnally known by him ; yet ſhe 
© wiſely contented herſelf with a title derived from 
that conſtitution of the Monarchy, by virtue of 
© which the crown had been ſettled, rather than to 
© fetch one from heaven by a divine right of birth.” 
rate Trafts II. p. 234. 
(+) The exceptions were, the Duke of Ormond 
the uis of Wincheſter, the Earls of Sunderland, 
Bath, Dany, and Nottingham, and the Lords New- 
dorts Dalamere, Wiltfire, Colthefler, Cornbury, Dun- 
in, and Churchill; the Biſhops of and & 
Mobb; Sir Robert Howard, Sir John Warden, Sir 
Samuel Grimftone, Sir Stephen Fox, Sir George Tres 
Sir Bazil Dixwe/l, Sir Tamer Oxendin, Dr Jeb — 
fotſon, Dean of Canterbury, Dr Gilbert Burnet, Fran- 
cis Ruſſel, Richard Leviſon, and Jabs Trenchard, E- 
' ſquires ; Charles Duncom Citizen of Landon. d- 
wards, —— Stapleton, —— Hunt, Fiſhermen, and all 
others, who had offered perſonal indignities to him at 
Feverſham, or had an hand in the barbarous murther 
of Mr Jahn Aſhton, and of Mr Croſs, or of any 
© others Who had been illegally condemned and ex- 
© ecuted for their loyalty ; and all fpies, and ſuch as 
© had betrayed his counſek during his late abſence 
© from England.” This Declaration was anſwered by 
Dr I. d, Bi of $f Aſaph, in a pamphlet 
inted in 1692, under the title of A ſecond letter to a 
friend concerning a French invaſion, in which the decla- 
ration lately diſperſed under the title of His Majeſty's 
moſt gracious d tion to all his loving ſubjeQs, 
commanding their aſſiſtance againſt the Prince of O- 
range and his adherents, is imtirely and exa#ly 
liſhed, according to the diſperſed copies; with fome ſhort 
obſervations upon it. He obſerves, * That there is no- 
thing in the declaration, which a- reaſonable man, 
* who remembered King James reign, eſpecially 
the concluſion of it, would have expected in it. 
If the deſign, ſays he, of ſuch a declaration be to 
give ſatisfaction to the minds of the ſubjects, it 
ought at leaſt to have contained as good words and 
fair promiſes, as a Prince could give. He knew 
very well what it was, that had alienated his ſubjects 
from him; that they apprehended their laws, their 
religion, and their liberties, to be in great danger ; 
and could not but know, that he had given them 
too juſt occaſion for ſuch jealouſies and fears. And 


a declaration, and not think fit to give the leaſt ſa- 
tisfaction about theſe matters; not to ſay one word 
about popery and arbitrary power, nor to give any 
expreſs promiſes, that he would remove theſe fears, 
The only thing he appeals to is the juſtice of his 
cauſe ; and does not think himſelf obliged to ſay any 
thing more upon this occaſion, than that he comes fo 
ert his own juſt rights, &c. But this was not the 
controverſy between him and his people ; they did 
not diſpute then his right to the crown (though 
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and hoped to return again by their affiſtance, and 


it is wonderful, that he ſhould think of publiſhing 


C have ſome reaſon to do it now) and yet were 
willing to part with him, when he thought fit to 
© leave them; and if he knew what made them ſo, 


with their liking, any one but thoſe of his 
* own Council would have thought him obliged to 
© ſay ſonjething of it.” He then vindicates the Prince 
of Orange, from the refleQtions caſt upon him in the 
declaration, and denies that he afterwards appeared 
to be any other than his own declaration had repre- 
ſented Hm. He came not for the crown, but to 
© reform abuſes, and to ſecure the ſucceſſion, - which 
© the right of his Princeſs, and his own right and in- 
© tereſt, the preſervation of the Proteſtant” religion, 
© and of the liberties of Exrope, gave him a right and 
© authority to meddle with. But beſides his expeRta- 
© tion, and original intention, he has the crown, 
which he came not for. He has deceived no body 
© in itz but if any one be deceived, King James and 
the people of England have deceived him ; the one 
© in leaving. the crown,. and the other in placing it 
© on his head, whete indeed it ought” to be, both 
© in right” of his Princeſs, and for his on merits; 
© for he, who faves a nation, had he no other claim 
© of title, very well deſerve to wear the crown, 
© eſpecially when it was with the free conſent of the 
© Princeſs, our moſt gracious Queen, and upon the 
© - deſires of the eſtates of the realm, and ſbill neceſ- 
© ſary to fave the nation.“ He afterwards endeavours 
to ſhew, that the French King was author, of all 
the preſent wars in "Europe. ©* Who, ſays be, has 
© been the great diſturber of the peace of Europe, 
© but his mo} Chriftian Majeſty? With whom are 
© all the Princes of Europe at war but with him ? 
© Who elſe has hindered the ſucceſs againſt the common 
enemy, and the enlarging the bounds of the Chriſtian 
Empire? Who invited the Turk into Europe ? 
Who encourages him to continue the war after ſo 
many fatal defeats, which may probably prove the 
ruin of his whole Empire? In a word, what other 
Chriſtian Prince is the 1 Turtk's ally and con- 
federate in this war? And is not this war continu- 
ed and encouraged by all the power and intereſt of 
the French King, bn purpoſe to diſturb the peace of 
Europe, that, while the Imperial forces are other- 
wiſe employed, he may make a prey of his weak - 
er neighbours? Who but the late King could 
hope to perſuade the world, that to reſtore him 
to his Kingdom is abſolutely neceſſary to the 
Peace of. Europe ; that before bis reſtoration no ratio- 
nal projefts of a treaty can be formed in order to a 
2 He may be miſtaken in this, for the French 

ing may quickly be glad to make a peace, and 
leave him and his geſtoration out of the treaty. 

For things are come to that extremity now, that 
it is in vain to think of peace, till Lewis the Great 
be reduced to ſuch a ſtate as to accept it, and un- 
able to break it. And this Argument returns upon 
him; for the peace of Europe is a neceſſary reaſon 
why he ſhould not be reſtored.” 

With regard to King James's promiſes to protect and 
defend the Church of England, the writer obſerves, 
that this would be a great favour indeed from him, if 
he ſhould return with a French power. But the 
Church of England, ſays he, is protected already by 
© Princes, who think it their duty to do it; and we 

think 
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1692, tularly Rear! Admiral Carrer (1), and with that 
flilſe intelligence they tranfmirted' to him an ex- 
act liſt of che nutnber aid rates of che Pngizh 
det, and how feng it would be Before it was 
fear they couch be Joined by the Dutch ; de- 
ing Vim to Tay it before his moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty, and to procure Riß command to Mar- 
ſhal de Towyville td feek and immediately to fight 

the EM, before they could be reinforced b 
the He. Upon the et of this mel: 
ge, the Lord  Melfor? app himſelf to the 
ing of France, who-immediately gave his po- 
ſitive commands to Tourville to engage the Eny- 
liſh fleet, without waiting for the Thoulm ſua 

dron under Monfieur Pres eee 


Fs The Queen being informed of theſe prepara- 


Ben" tions, gave orders for haftening out che Reet, 
1 and putting the militia in readineſs. Sbe ſent 
at thi; over for three regiments of foot,  Selwin's,” Be- 
Juncture. veridge's, and Lloyd's, from Holland, under the 
command of Lieutenant- General Tahnaſh, which, 
-together with ſome other troops. remaining then, 
in the kingdom, formed afterwards a camp.near 
Portſmouth. And to be better ſecured from the 
dangers of an infurre&ion, ſhe publiſhed a "4 
clamation on the 4th of May, © commanding 
« all Papiſts and reputed Pa iſts forthwith to 
« depart from the cities of on and . 
© minſter, and from within ten miles of ns 


ſame: and to provide for the advice ah 
aſſiſtance of a fitting Parliament, ſhe publiſh 

another proclamation on the 5th of May, re- 

| quiring the attehdance of the members both 

ouſes on the 24 ch of May, a day,” to Which 

the Parliament had been prorogued, declaring, 

That they ſhould on that day meet and ſit for 

the diſpatch of ſuch weighty and 12 

* affairs, as may be requiſite for the ſafety of 

the Kingdom, ina time when it was threaten- 

< ed with a powerful invaſion from abroad.” 

In the next plate ſhe cauſed a diligent” ſearch to 

be made after ſeveral of the moſt diſaffected 

SuſpeBed perſons, and ordered warrants to be iſſued out 
perſons againſt them, upon which they withdrawing 
zaken up. themſelves from their uſual places of abode, and 
being fled from juſtice, ſhe publiſhed a procla- 
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mation on the th of B to diſcover,” take, 
and apprehend the Eur of Srartalk, Liretgelu, 
Newbuygb, Middleton, ind Dunmore,” the Lord 
Griffin, "the Lord Forbes, eldeſt ſon of che Eur 
of Granard,” James" Griffin, Sir” Fobn Fenwick, 
Sir "Theopbilis Ofirthorpe, Sir Anllrew” Foreſter, 
Colonel Henry Sung, James Grabam, Mr Or. 
by, ſecond fon of Sir Thoma Orly, deceaſed; CO. 
tone! Edward Satkville, Oliver & George, ſon of 
Sir Ou. ©'St George, Major Thomas Sbaper, 
Charles Adderly, David Lloyd, # Porte: fon 
of Thomas Porter, deceaſed, and Etward Ste. 
ford (2). And to be the berrer guarded, 1 
ordered the militia of Yeftminfter, being two 


- regiments of foot of about fifteen hundred men 


each, and a troop of horſe to appear in Hyde. 
Part on Mond May the gth, under the Earl 

of "Bedford Lord Lieutenant of Midaleſes ; 
e next day the trained bands of the Got 
nden, in Tix regiments, under the command 
of the Lord Mayor and other their reſpectiye 
Colonels, confiſting together of about ten thou. 
ſand men, were drawn out in the ſame” place, 

Her Majeſty" was pleaſed to go in perſoh a 

them on both days, and was extremely ſatisfied 
with the good order they appeared in, and the 
great zeal and" readineſs which they ſhewed for 
her ſervice. ” And becauſe a malicious and dan- 
gerous report was fpread abroad, as. if fome of 
the officers of the fleet were diſaffected to the 
ſervice, and that the Queen had thereupon or- 
dered the diſcharge of many of them from their 
etnploythents, ſhe commanded the Earl of Nu- 
tingham to acquaint Admiral Ref), that ſhe was + 
ſrigfied; that this report was indbftrioully raiſed 
by the enemies of the government ; and that 
ſhe 9 ſo intire a e in their fideli- 
and zeal for their Majeſties ſervice, and the 
ence of tneit country, that ſhe had reſolved 
not to diſplace any of them. Whether any of 44 
the ſea-officers were ſtaggering in their duty, b/* 
uncertain ; but however, it was good policy ** 
the Queen to ſend this meſſage ; which was 10 
ſooner communicated to them by Admiral Ruſe, 
but Sir Jabs Aby, Admiral of the Blue; Sir 
Ralph Delaval, Vice- Admiral of the Red; Mr 
5 © Rooks, 
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© think ourſelves much ſafer in the inclinations of a 
© Proteſtant King and Queen, than we can be in all 
© the promiſes of a zealous Papiſt. [And therefore 
© this can be no argument in our caſe, becauſe it offers 
© us a worſe ſecurity for our protection, than what 
© we already have; for it is always great odds on na- 
ture's fide. And yet this promiſe to the church of 
England ſeems fainter and cooler than ſome he has 
formerly made; which is all the reaſon we have to 
< expect it will be berter kept, eſpecially there not 
© being the leaſt intimation of the breach of his for- 
© mer promiſes, nor any excuſe made for it.” State 
Tradts, II. 253. 

(1) Carter it ſeems had been applied to by them, 
and having given the Government intimation of it, he 
was ordered to humour the thing; which he did ſo ef- 
fectually, that they credulouſly gave into it, to the de- 
ſtruction of their plot and their confederate's fleet. 

(2) Mr Marre, in a letter from Whitehall, May 6. 
1692, to Sir Wilkam Dutton Colt, Envoy Extraordi- 
nary at Hanover, writes thus: On Tueſday night 
< laſt warrants. were iſſued by the Privy- council for 
< apprehending ſeveral A * : Upon which my 
Lords Huntingdon and Marlborough, Mr Edward 
© Ridley, Mr Knevett Haſtings, and Mr Robert 
© Ferguſon, were ſeized ; and yeſterday the two Lords 
< were committed to the Tower, and the three gentle- 
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< men to Newgate, by warrant of the Council, for 


© high-treaſon, in abetting and adhering to their Ma- 

jjeſties enemies. And my Lord Brudenell and my 

Lord Fanſhaw having been ſeized this morning, they 

; 2 a manner to be r to the _ 
nd a proclamation is or for apprehending 

© reſt, who are fled from juſtice.” 

In another Letter of May the 10th he writes thus: 
© The Biſhop of Rechefter was taken into cuſtody on 
© Saturday laſt upon ſuſpicion, and'is confined to hi 
* own houſe. The ſame day Colonel Lang flene, Co- 
© lonel Hale, Lieutenant-Colonel Williams, Ma- 
< jor Lang ſtone, and three officers - more of the army 
< were ſeized, and are committed to Newgate ſot high. 
< treaſon.” On the 13th of that month he writes: 
« Yeſterday morning Colonel Sackville, mentioned 
in the proclamation, was taken; and the day 
© one Wilſen, a known Jeſuit, was taken in the Pal 
© He has been heard preaching in a Preſbyterian 
meeting in the cguntry, and was ſent to Newgate 
That morni Mc Bernard Howard was commit- 
© ted to the ; ps by order of the Council.” On 
the 17th. he writes thus: Yeſterday morning the 
Lords Dunmore and Middleton, and Sir Andrew Hur. 
reſter, were taken in Gooodmans Fields at a Quaker ; 
© houſe, and in the afternoon were ſent to 


Tower.“ | (1) whilſt 
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Rooke, Vice-Admiral of the Blue; Sir 3 
Shovel, Rear. Admiral of the Red; Mir Ca#t 

Rear-Admiral of the Blue 3 and the other | 
manders of the fleet, -unanimboeſly ſubſcribed an 
Addreſs, wherein they aſſured her Majeſty, 
That they would with all imaginable alacrity 
and reſolution venture their lives in the de- 
« fence of their Majeſties undoubted rights, and 


the liberty and religion of their country, a- 


ut 


lie 


« gainſt all foreign and popiſh invaders whatſo- 
Fever.“ This addreſs being preſented to the 
Queen by the commiſſionem of the admiralty, 


her Majeſty ſaid, * That ſhe always had this ſqua 


very 
c this was come to ſatisfy others.” And 
I it was not Jong before they performed 
their promiſe z and in the mean time the Queen, 
truſting to their fidelity and reſoſution, publiſhed 
a tion the ſame day, declaring, that the 
Parliament ſhould be from the 24th 
of May to the'r4th of June next, giving this 
for the chief reaſon ; our navy being now at 
ſea, and joined with that of our allies, and in a 
readineſs, by the bleſſing of G. to reſiſt 
and repel the deſigns and apteeripts of our 
enemies. * ; 


* gt hs wi come 10 fy here 


:F Notwithſtanding theſe precautions, England 
xd was at this time in greater danger than, for want 


of intelligence, was apprehended by the mi- 
niſtry. King James with ' fourteen thouſand 
Engliſh and Iriſh, and Marſhal Belfonds with three 
thouſand French, were to ſail in April from Cher- 
bourg and La Hogue, and ſome other places in 
Normandy, and to land in Suſr, and from 
thence to march directly to They were 
to bring over only a ſmall number of horſes ; for 


the Jacobites undertook to * with 
horſes at their landing. The French King; 
who was at the ſame time to march a army 


into Flanders, ſeemed to think the project 

well laid, that it could not miſcarry ; for he pub- 
lickly ſaid, before he ſer out, that he was goi 

to make an end of the war. And indeed, fo 
little care had been taken to procure intelligence, 
that, if the winds had favoured the French, they 
themſelves would have brought the firſt news of 
their deſign. They ſent over ſome perſons, to 
give their friends notice but a very few days 
before they reckoned they ſhould be on the 
Engliſh coaſt. But there happened, for a whole 
month together, ſuch a ſtormy and contrary 
wind, that it was not poſſible for them to come 
out of their ports; nor could Marſhal d Efrees 
come about with his ſquadron from Thoulon ſo 
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May about forty of our ſhips were on the coaſt 
of Normandy, and were endeavouring to deſtroy 
their tranſport ſhips; Upon which, orders were 
ſent to Marſhal Tourville to ſail to the Channel, 
and fight the Enꝑiiſb fleet. They had a weſterly 
wind to bring them into the Channel; but then 
the wind turned to the eaſt, and ſtood fo long 
there, that it brought over the Dutch fleet, and 
alſo brought about our great ſhips. By this 
means, our whole fleet was joined ; ſo that Tour- 
villes deſign of getting between the ſeveral 
drons that compoſed it was loſt. The King 
of France, then in Flanders, upon this change 
of wind, ſent orders to Tourville not to fight. 
But the veſſel that carried theſe orders was 
taken, and a duplicate, ſent by another corivey- 
ance, came not to him till the day after the en- 
ement (1). | f 106 b 

Admiral Ruſſel, on the 18th of May, failed 73. 
with the whole fleet, Engliſh and Dutch, towards 
the coaſt of Fyante; and the day after, abour-; 


three in the morning, Cape Barflexr bearing Lalogue. 
S. W. by S. diſtant about ſeven leagues,” the Burchet. 


ſcouts weſtward of the fleet, which were rhe 
Cheſter and Charles gallies, fired ' ſeveral guns ; 
which ſhips, in a ſhort time after, coming with= 
in ſight, made the ſignal of diſcovering the 
enemy, and lay with their heads northward. 
Whereupon the fleet was drawn up into a line 
of battle, and notice given for the rear to tack, 
that ſo, if the Frened ſtood northward, we * 

the ſooner come up and engage ; but, the ſun 
having diſperſed the fog ſoon after four (2), they 
were ſeen ſtanding ſouthward,” forming their 
line with the ſatne rack, which our ſhips” had 
on board 3 upon which the Admiral cauſed the 
ſignal for the rear to tack to be taken in, and 
bore away with his own ſhip. ſo far to the lee- 
ward, as that every one in the fleet might fetch 
his wake or grain, and then bringing to, he lay 
by with his fore-rop-ſail to the maſt, that ſo 
others might have the beſt opportunity of placing 
themſelves,” according as they had been before 
directed. About eight, our line was indiffe- 
rently well formed, which ſtretched from ſouth, 
ſouth-weſt, to north, north-eaſt ; the Dutch in the 
van, the Admiral in the center, and the Blue 


Vice- Admiral of the ſame diviſion ſtanding to- 
wards the rear of our fleet. About ten they 


„ 


— — 


(1) Whilſt the Jacobites were pleaſing themſelves 
with hopes of approaching ſucceſs, the firſt diſcourage- 
ment they met with, was the report of the junction 
of the Engliſh and Dutch fleets : But this being con- 
tradicted the next day, left that report ſhould have in- 
fluence upon the French, they ſent over Sir Adam Blair, 
to aſſure them, that the Dutch were not yet come up. 
However it fo happened, that, before that gentleman 
could reach Dover, they had certain news, that the 
icets were joined indeed; and therefore one Mr 
Clark was diſpatched into Fance to acquaint them 
with this fatal junction. But Clark was ſo far from 
zaining credit to his report (Sir Adam Blair averring 
the contrary) that he was impriſoned as à ſpreader o 
falſe news, till ſeveral other expreſſes confitmed his 
account, Upon this the King of France ſent to Tour- 
my "_— fighting; but theſe counter-orders came 
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(2) Monſieur Di Larrey, in his Hifteire ſous Lewis 
XIV, ſays, that when the fog was diffipated, Mon- 
ſieur Tourville was ſurprized to find it was the whole 
Engliſh and Dutch united fleet, which he was going to 
engage; whereas before he imagined it was only part 
of it. But however conſidering, that an haſty re- 
treat would bring his fleet ihto fuch a confuſion, 'as 
might prove more hazardous than a battle, he continu- 
ed his orders for the engagement: He' himſelf com- 
manded the white ſquadron, conſiſting of ſixteen ſhips 
in the center; the Marquis 4 Amfreville commanded 
the Blue and White of fourtetn ſhips in the van; and 
the rear or blue Tquadron likewiſe of fourteen ſhips 
was under the command of Monſieur Gabaret ; all the 
fleet conſiſting of ſhips of the firſt and ſecond, accord- 
ing to their Way of reckoning in France. e 


(1) The 
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bore down Upon us with little wind 3 and the 
Admiral, who ſtill lay by with his fore-top: ſail 
to the maſt, obſerving,. that Monſieur Tour ville 
bad pur out bis ſignal for battle, :commanded, 
that his | hauld not be ſpread till che (French, 
us thought convenient. | 
| 2 this time Admiral Alemonde, who com- 
manded the Dutch vas ſent to tack, 
and get weſtward of the French as ſoon as any 
of his ſhips copld weather them and thoſe in 
the Blue (then at ſome diſtance a- ſtern) were or- 
dered to cloſe the line. But the fleets had not 
been long [engaged before it became quite calm, 
ſo that theſe directions could not poſſibly be 
complied. with. | 
About half an hour after eleven M 
Tauruille, in the Royal Sun, a ſhip of one hun- 


dred and ten guns, brought to, and began the 


ſight wich Admiral Rauſſa at the diſtance of a- 


bout three quarters m -ſhot z in which poſ- 


ture he lay about an hour and a half, plying his 


guns very warmly, but then began to tow off in 
great diſorder, bis rigging, fails, and top-fail- 
e much damaged ; nor could it 
diſcerned, that any great endeavours were 
uſed to repair the ſame. | 
About two o'clock the wind ſhifted to the 
N. W. by W. and in a little time five ſhips of 
the enemy poſted themſelves three a- and 
two a-ſtern of their Admiral, and fired very 
ſmartly, till paſt three ; ſo that Mr Ryſel, and 
bis two ſeconds Mr Churchill and Mr Ayimer, 
had ſix or ſeven ſhips to deal wich. About four 
clock there Was thick fog 3 wherey n all 


o'clock 
= ceaſed s but, it claring-up ina little time, 


ench Admiral was diſenvered towing away 
torthward z and! our Admiral, that he might 
the better come-up: with him, ordered all the 
ps of his divifion to do the like ; and there 
8 a ſmall breeze of wind eaſterly about 
an hour after five, the ſignal was made for 
chaſing, and notice ſent to every ſhip within 
reach,' that the enemy were ſtanding away. At 
this time many guns were heard to the weſtward ; 
and though the ſhips, which fired, could not be 
ſeen by reaſon of the fog, it was concluded th 
were our blue ſquadron, which had, by a ſhi 
of the wind, weathered the French; but it 


i 
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moms 3 of the Red 
1 due, who was got to windward of 
Monſicur Taurville's pe oe verbs — 
him and their Admiral of the Blue, A fier'they, 
had fired ſome time, the ſhips of both, ſides came 
to anchor, but could not diſcover each other by 
8 1 7 the weather 3 and in 
his ſcuffle Captain ings, who commanded 
the Sandwich, a ſecond rate, was killed, not 
being able to avoid driving amidſt - theſe ſhips 
of the enemy, by reaſon his ' anchors were not 
clear. Things being now in great confuſion; 
the Admiral thought it moſt adviſable to order 
the ſhips, which were neareſt him, to chace 
weſt ward all night, and let them know he in- 
tended to follow the French to Breft; believi 
it more proper ſo to do than to anchor 3 and 
indeed ĩt proved 4 for next morning he found 
himſelf,nearer the enemy than thoſe ſhips, which 
bad dropped their anchors (1). About eightat 
night there was firing heard weſtward, which 
laſted about half an hour, part of our blue ſqus- 
dron having fallen in with ſome of the enemy's 
ſhips in the fog ; and in that diſpute Rear-Ad- 
miral Carier was killed, whoſe laſt words to his 
Captain William Wright ſufficiently ſhewed, that 
there was no reaſon to ſuſpect his zeal to the fer- 
vice, for he recommended it to him to fight a 
long as the ſhip could fwim. 

It continued with very little wind all 
night, and it was fo hazy in the morning, tha 
not any of the enemy's ſhips, and but very fel 
of ours, could be ſeen ; but, the weather cler - 
ing vp about eight, the Dutch, who were tothe 
fauthward, the ſignal 


th-weſt, our ſhips chaced them with 
all the fail they could make, but nat in the line of 
battle, as they did after the fight at Ran 
Head; for the ſignal ſor a line was taken in, that 
fo every ſhip might make the beſt of her way. 
Between eleven and twelve the wind veered to 
the ſauth-weſt, when the French crowded away 
weſtward, and qur fleet after $ but ne 
four in the afternoon the tide of cbb being 
over, both fleets anchored, Cape Ba 


beariog ſouth. by weſt (2) 3 bur chey weigh 
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(1) The account, which Father Daniel gives of this 
engagement, is in ſubſtance, © That Monſieur Taur- 
< ville attacked the Engliſh corps de battaille with fo 
much vigour, that all fled before him: That he 
maintained the fight the whole day from morning 
© to night, without the loſs of a ſingle ſhip, though be 
did conſiderable to ſeveral of the Engliþ 
« ſhips ; and that he made a fine retreat, which 
© would have been as y as, gl 
* the . ey a 2 0 2 however 
* was ſo much approve t the King his Maſter 
© honoured him with a Marſhal's a on that ac- 
© count.” Monſieur Fourbmn in his Ademeirs begins 
bis relation with ſomewhat more madeſty, and 
muſt be ſuppoſed to know more of it than Father 
Daniele He tells us; That the Eli expected 
5 them in very good order, and ſuffered them to 
© come as near to them, as they thought fit. T 
© battle was begun, continues he, with a great. 
of vigour, and even with ſome advantage, on the 
© fide of the French ; but the wind, which in 
beginning of the fight was in their favour, chan 
in ag inſtant, and was favourable to the Engl/h. 


they took the advantage of it. and with thei van 
* wheeled round the French fleet, and by 
© made them be expoſed to two fires at once. 

© their fleet was far ſuperior to the French (who 
© but four and forty ſhips) beyond all diſpute 
* whole French fleet would have been loſt, if they 
© managed as they might have done. But their flow- 
* nels in attacking let the opportunity flip out of tes 


| (2) This day the Admiral gave an account of the | 


action hitherto, in the following letter, which cn 
firms moſt of the particulars abovementioned. 
Cape Barfleur, S. W. diſtance ſeven leagues, Moy 
| | 20, 1692. 

© Yeſterday about three in the morning, 
: DDr 


e engaged 
© in the evening; at whi 


which ti 
* away with all their boats, and we after them. 


Van 
Sir 166, 
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and both plying weſtward, 
maſt came by the "board 
been ſhot in ſeveral 


de Ia 


ring ſouth by weſt, and the 


bea 
| ſouth ſouth-weſt 3 . — — 
ting 4 maſt, the uadron, 
. Ae the blue, with ſeveral of his 
ſhips, got to the windward of him. 
About ſeven in the morning part of the 
French ſhips, which had advanced far towards 
the Race of Alderney, were perceived driving 
eaſtward with the tide of flood, without 


tackle to ride by, for they had in the engage- 
ment, and the morning after, cut away all their 


that our Admiral judged he could reach them, 
— ps neareſt to him 


they did. But Sir Foby Abby, with his divifion 
wh and ſeveral Dutch ſhips, 


of 
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had made the 
the motion of the reſt of the Freach ſhips, which 
continued t anchor in be Nac. 
Three of cheir great ſhips, being under 
ſhore, tacked about eleven clock, und ſtobd 
weſtward ; but, after making two or three ſhofe 
boards, the biggeſt of them, being che 'Roya/ 
Sun; ran on ground, and -prefently her m aſts 
were cut away z and in the mean while the 
other two to lee ward; which were the French 
Admital's ſeconds, plied up to her. This, It 


was i} they did becauſe they could not 
get 00 windward of the weathermoſt 'hips, nor 
tch out achead eaſtward; The Adwmmratob- 


zround- ſerving, that many ſhips of our fleet hovered 


about him, ſent orders to Sir Ralph Delaval, 
Vice- Admiral of the red, who was in the rear, 
to keep a ſtrength with him ſufficient to deſtroy 
them, and to order the reſt to follow the body 
of the fleet 3 which ſervice was effectually per- 

About four in the afternoon eighteen of the 
French ſhips, which were got eaſtward of Cape 
Barfleur, haled in for La Hogue, where our ſhips 


1 * 
* — 


© was calm all day. 
© ment to the 
© be the Blue. It continued calm all night. 


1 


n With thre 
But to mote particular, it 
to ſubjoin Sir Raps own letter to the 
ingham, dated from on board the Royal 


more of leſſer note. 

will be p 

Earl of 

D ee 

eve it m juain that, on t 
rue bin We . 


© 21it inftant, A el having made the ſignal 
© for the fleet to cut cables, I obſerved the 
French to be forced from the Race of Alderney, 
© (where wo anchored) to the Eaſtward ; and find- 
| * ing, that ſome of them endeavoured for the bay of 

* Cherbourg, I ſtood in for that place, where I found 
there three-decked ſhips of the enemy's, but ſo 
© cloſe to the ſhore, within ſome rocks, that it 
vas not ſafe for me to attempt them till 1 had in- 
* formed myſelf of the road, being hawled into 
* ſhoal water. I immediately took my boats, and 
* ſounded within gun- ſhet of them, which they en- 
* deavoured to prevent by firing at us. And, that 
no time might be loſt, I went immediately on board 
* the St Alban's where, for the encouragement of the 


* ſeamen, I hoiſted my flag; and having ordered the 


* Ruby, with two fire-ſhips, to attend me, I Rood 
x in with them, leaving the | wp ſhips Without, as 
; drawing too much water. But coming very near, 
; they galled us ſo extremely, and finding the fire- 
" ſhips could not get in, I judged it beſt to retreat 
„ without ſhot, and there anchored ; and immedi- 
. ately called all the Captains, where it was refolved 
do attempt them in the morning, with all the third 
; and fourth rates and fire-ſhips. But, aftef havin 
D drawn them into four fathom and half water, 
; found we could not do our buſineſs, the water being 
' ſhoal. Upon which I ordered three fire-ſhips 'to pre- 
pare themſelves to attempt burning them, going 


About ſix there was an 
of me, which I ſuppoſed to 


© tually performed, that Hhotwlth 
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© myſelf with all the barges and tenders to take, them 
© up, if by the enemy's ſhot they _ 8 
Indeed 1 may fay, and 1 hope withoort vanity, the 
„ fervice wis wurm; yet, God be d effec- 


8 


ing all their 
© ſhot, both from their ſhips und forts, 


ed, 
do them right 
< ſhip being run aſhore, is the people on 
© board to go on hore boats ordered the 
© $t Alban u, the Riſerve, and others, to fire upon 
© her, udging it might cauſe them to quit her, 

« after having ba 


© bs fuſletatly 


r, and 
her for ſome time, I obſerved 
© ſhe made no reſiſtance. I took all the boats arm- 
© ed, and went on board her. I found abundance 
© of men on board, and feveral wounded, but no 
© officers ; and having cauſed all the people, as well 
© thoſe, that were wounded, as others, to. be taken 
© out, I ſet her on fire; and, had I not had notice 
by my fcouts, that thirty ſhips, were ſtanding with 
© us, had ſent all the Frexch on ſhore, who are now 
very troubleſome to me. The ſhips we ſaw prov- 


© ed to be Sir John 4 and the Dich coming from 
E 


© the weſtward. are proceeding together to 
© the eaſtward to La Hogae, where I am informed 
© three or four of the enemy's ſhips are; and, if ſo, 
I hope God will give us good ſucceſs. I expect to 
© find the Admiral to-morrow, where I hope to 
© hear he has deſtroyed fome of the enemy's ſhips, 
© havirig left him in chace of them laſt night, ſtand- 
ing to the eaſtward, and pretty near them, as I 
K halten My Lord, I hope you Will excuſe me, iff 
© preſume to pray, you will uſe your intereſt with 
© the 1. that à reward may be given to the 
1 2aptains of the fire-ſhips; and ſeveral” of the 
others; for greater zeal and greater bravery I never 
© ſaw. I pray your excuſe for being thus tedious 
+ and particular. Pray God preſerve their Majeſties, 
and that their arms may be ever crowned with ſuc- 
© ceſs both by ſea and land, ſhall be the prayers-and 
© endeavours of, We. . 


P. F. Captain Heath butnt Tourville's ſhip, the 
4 Sun, which was the moſt difficult. . Captain 
© Greenway burnt the other, called the C. ant. 
py * Aumirable was burnt by our boats ; Captain 
. {is attempted the Royal Sun, but was ſet on fire 
* the enemy's yet deſerves as well as the others, 


(1) Monſieur 


ſign ſor them to do) to obſerve - 
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r nam am MY YSE. . . 
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ten at night, and lay until near 
four nent morning at which time the Admi- 
ral weighed and ſtood in near the land. The 
food coming on, he anchored again z but at 
two in the afternoon got undet ſail, and plied 
cloſe in with La Hogue, where he found chirteen 


of the enemy's ſhips very near the ſhore, (1). 


On the 2 3d of May he ſent: in Mr 
Rooke, then Vice-Admiral of the blue, with a 
ſquadron, fire · ſnips, and the boats of the fleet, 
but they were got in ſo 
far, that not any but the ſmall frigates could ad- 
vance near h for ſervice. However, the 
boats burnt ſix of them that night, and about 
eight the next morning the other ſeven were ſet 
on fire, together with ſeveral tranſport ſhips, 
and ſome ſmall veſſels with ammunition ; where- 
in not only all the officers, but likewiſe. the 
men behaved themſelves with great reſolution 
and gallantry, Thus at La Hegue and Cherbourg 
were burnt two ſhips of one hundred and four 
guns each, one of ninety, two. of eighty, four 
of ſeventy-ſix, four of ſixty, and two of fifty- 


2 — y 


hundred and four to fifty-fix guns; and 


fix guns | 
cluded in the year 1697, the French did not at- 
tempt to engage the Engiiſo at (ea, but contented 
themſelves to prejudice; their trade by their 
ſmaller ſhips of war and privateers (a. 
This ſervice being over, the Admiral ſailed 
out of La Hogue bay on the 25th, and ordered 
Sir Jobn Aſoby, who was returned without doing 
any execution on the other part of the enemy 
fleet, to run with a ſquadron. of Enghfb and 
Dutch along the French coaſt, as far as Havre 4 
Grace, and to look out for thoſe: five ſhips, 
which he ſaid he had ſeen ſtanding eaſtward, 
Bot even in this he had no better ſucceſs than 
before (3). 


The reſolution; with which the French: bore ta 


down upon our fleet, was not a little furprizing,; 
for they were not above fifty ſhips (4), from one 
iT was 
thought by ſome to have occaſioned at firſt ſome 
jealouſy. amongſt the Zngii; but, if that v 
really the caſe, it was'ſoon blown over, for 

one endeavoured to do what he was able. And 
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(1) Monſieur Fourbin, con to the opinion of 
Father Daniel, blames the conduct of his Admiral, in 
this latter part of the action. The General, ſays 
© he, neglecting to improve the advantage, which 
be had, of eſcaping, reſolved, for what reaſon 1 
could not imagine, to come to anchor, at the 
© entrance of the Race, inſtead of ſheering off quite, 
© as he ſhould have done, not being in any condition 
© to continue the fight, At laſt an un ted acci- 
© dent completed our ruin. The Ship, in which 
© the Admiral was, with ſeveral others flipped their 
© anchors, and were thereupon driven by the tide upon 
the enemy. Monſieur de Towrville, who ſaw himſelf 
© in danger, being unwilling to expoſe the whole fleet, 
© which was about to follow him, and which would 
< infallibly have been either taken or ſunk, took down 
© his General's flag. Upon this Monſieur de Panne- 
© tier, Commander of a ſquadron, put up a flag as 
© a ſignal to rally, and thereby ſaved the remainder 
© of the fleet. Thoſe, which followed the General's 
© fate, ran themſelves aſhore at La Hogue, where 
© fourteen of our fineſt men of war were unfortunate- 
s ly burnt. I ſaved mine, though bored through and 
through, and following the remainder of the fleet, 
* which were in no better condition than myſelf, we 
made for the road of St Malo's. 

(2) According to a relation, which we find in Ken- 


net, the French loſt five great ſhips in the fight, (which 


Father Daniel however contradicts) one of which 
was Monſieur Gabaret's, Admiral of the blue ſquadron, 
of ninety odd guns; ſo that in the whole one and 
twenty of their biggeſt ſhips were deſtroyed, beſides 
the two frigates, and other ſmall veſſels. And, had it 
not been for the foggy weather, few of the reſt would 
have eſcaped. On our fide not one ſhip was loſt, but 
the fire-ſhips, which were ſpent upon action; and be- 
ſides Rear-admiral Carter and Colonel Haſtings, not 
one Commiſſion- officer. 

The Dutch Admiral Allemonde gave an account of 
this aCtion to the States-General in the following letter. 


From on board the Prince near Cape Barfleur, Fune 
| 3, 1692. N. 8. | 


* High and Mighty Lords, | 
Since my two laſt of the 31ſt paſt, and iſt in- 


© ſtant N. S. which gave your High Mightineſſes an 
- © account of what had paſled in the defeat of the 


* French fleet, I came to anchor under this cape, 
© where I have been ſince yeſterday in the afternoon 
with your Highneſſes ſquadron, and that of Sir 
* Jebn Aſbly, Admiral of the Engliſh blue ſquadron, 
and ſome other Britiſh ſhips. At my arrival here 1 


. 6. was informed by the Captain of a French fire-ſhip, 


© -who was taken priſoner,” that about twelve of the 
© ſhips, which had engaged your Highneſſes fqu- 
© dron, and to which he had given chace, were got 
© in among the rocks; upon which I prepared to go 
© and deſtroy or burn them. But as 1 was ready to 
put my deſign in execution, I found that Admiral 
* Ruſſel was giving orders to the ſame purpoſe. I im- 
© mediately offered him your light frigates and fire- 
* ſhips to aſſiſt his ſhips, and immediately. gave the 
© nece orders, in caſe he ſhould make uſe « 
© them, But as yet I know not whether - thoſe ff. 
© gates and fre- aps were employed or not. Al 
© that I can aſſure your High Mightineſſes, is, that 
the ſame day they took a reſolution to b Cop 
ſhips ; they burnt ſix of the largeſt, being {hips of 
three decks ; and this day the reſt, which remained, 
the leaſt of which cartied ſixty pieces of canton. 
incurred the ſame fate, being burnt, with all ther 
ammunition and proviſion, together with fix other 
ſmall” veſſels, which they had lightened of ther 
guns, to try whether it were poſſible to ſave them, 
by towing them any higher; ſo that this expedit- 
ori has completed the irreparable ruin of the enemy's 
fleet. I underſtand this day from on board of Ad- 
miral Ruſſel, that orders are given out to burn ths 
tranſport-veſſels, which are in the bay of La Hegue, 
to the number of three hundred, if it may be done 
with ſafety. But, I fear, it will be very difficult, 
becauſe the water is very ſhallow, where thoſe ve 
ſels lie; and great reſiſtance may be made from the 
© land-ſide. I therefore leave the ſucceſs of the de · 
« ſign to Providence. On the other hand it has ben 
© reſolved in a grand Council of war to reduce out 
« fleet to fifty or ſixty great ſhips, fail away to the iſle 
© of Uſant, and endeavour to take all the enemy's 
© ſhips, that ſhall come off, or deſign to go into Brel, 
© and to ſend the reſt of the men of war, with ſome 
© fire-ſhips to ſcour the coaſts of France, as far 3 
© Dunkirk ; to ſeek and deſtroy, if poſſible, the ſcat- 
© tered remnants of the French fleet, that have itect- 
«© ed their courſe to the Eaſt. I am, la 


* Moft High and Mighty Lords, 
Pur Rc. 
O. ALLEMONDE” 


(3) Biſhop Burnet tells us, that Sir Jahn purſued 
them ſome leagues ; but then the pilots pretending 
danger, he came back; ſo that twenty-ſix of ibe 
French ſhips, which if he had purſued, by all app” 
ance he had deſtroyed, got into St Mao's. - Burna 


IT. 93. | | 
(4) Father Daniel and Monſieur Fuurbin ſay, but 
forty- four. 
(10 F ather 
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it is attributed to the 


Monſieur 
2 poſitive orders. Which he 


had from his Maſter to fight the Engliſh fleet; 
which, had he thought fit, he might have 
avoided, even after they ſaw-each other, for he 
was ſeveral leagues to the windward. And it is 
ſaid, that, when he called his flag-officers to- 
gether, they unanimouſly gave their opinions 
not to engage ; but that he at laſt produced an 
order under the French King's own hand, which 
ſhewed them the neceſſity there was for their ſo 
doing (1). Theſe. orders were undoubtedly 
given him upon a preſumption, that our great 
ſhips and the Dutch could nor poſſibly join Sir 
Ralph DelavaPs and Rear-Admiral Carter's 
ſquadrons, then cruiſing on their coaſt, before 
he might have had an opportunity of coming 
with them. And indeed, had not Admiral 
Ruſſe! ſailed from the river at the very time he 
did, contrary to the opinion of the pilots, the 
winds, which afterwards happened, would have 
revented his coming timely to their aſſiſtance; 
ſo that the enemy might, in all probability, 
have had equal, if not greater ſucceſs, than we 
had over them. And here it may be obſerved, 
that although the confederate fleet was con- 
ſiderably ſtronger than the French, yet were the 
latter beaten by an inferior number; for by 
reaſon of the calm, and the thigkneſs of the 
weather, it was not | poſſible — 098 of the 
Dutch ſhips, or of the blue — to engage; 
whereas had they been favoured with clear 
weather, and a gale of wind, it is very probable, 
that not ſo much as one of the French ſhips 
would have eſcaped (2). ge | 
It was believed, that if this ſucceſs had been 
purſued with vigour, conſidering the conſterna- 


ed a: tion, with which the French were ſtruck, upon 


b. 


been 


* 


ville to come to an engagement. t 


ſuch an unuſual and ſurprizing blow, the victory 
might have been carried much farther than it 
was. But Admiral Ruſſe! was provoked by 
ſome letters and orders, which the Earl of Not- 
tingham ſent him from the Queen, which he 
thought were the effects of ignorance ; upon 
which he fell into a crofineſs of diſpoſition, and 
found fault with every order, that was ſent him, 
but would offer no advices on his part. And 
he came ſoon after to 8, Helen's, which was 
much cenſured ; for though the diſabled ſhips 
muſt have been ſent in, yet there was no ſuch 
reaſon for bringing in the reſt, ; that were not 
touched. Croſs winds kept them long in port; 
ſo that a great part of the ſummer was ſpent be- 
fore he went out again, and the French had re- 
covered out of the firſt diſorder that had quite 
difpirited them, . 
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ledged, that this laſt diſaſter overwhelmed 
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by King Jama, who thereupon writ to the . 
.King of Face, That he had hithertb, with Janes, 


ſome conſtancy and reſolution, ſupported the 7errer te 


weight of all his misfortunes, fo long as he % French 


dimſelf was the only ſufferery but he ack now . 


{ Boyer. 
him, and that he was altogether comfortleſs, 


in relation to what concerned his moſt; Chri- 


ſtian Majeſty, through the great loſs, that had 


befallen his flret. That he knew too-well, 
< that it was his own unluck y ſtar, which had 
dran this misfortune upon his forces, always 
* victorious, » but when they fought for his in- 
tereſts 3 Which plainly let him ſee, that he no 
longer merited the ſupport of ſo great a Mo- | 
* narch. He therefore intreated his moſt Chri- | 
* {tian Majeſty, - no longer to concern himſelf 
for a Prince ſo unfortunate as himſelf, but 
permit him to retire with his family to ſome 
corner of the world, where he might ceaſe to 
obſtruct the uſual courſe of his moſt Chriſtian 
* Majeſty's proſperities and conqueſts, and where 
nothing could more contribute to his conſo- 
© lation, than to hear of the quick return of all 
his wonted triumphs both by ſea and land, 
* over both your enemies, ſays he, and mine, 
toben my intereſt ſhall no longer be intermixed 
* with your 5. The King of France endeavoured 
to alleviate his affliction by a kind anſwer, 
whereih he promiſed never to forſake him- in 

the worſt of his extremities. - all nd; 

The Queen was no ſooner informed of the 4 gen, 
victory, but ſhe ſent thirty thouſand pounds to prje2cd 
Portſmouth, to be diſtributed among the ſailors ; 1% 
ordered medals to be ſtruck. for tokens of ho- 2 
nour to the officers, and cauſed. the bodies of — ol 
Admiral Carter and Colonel Haſtings to be ho- 
nourably interred. At the ſame time a deſcent 
into France was projected, and about ſeven thou- 
ſand men, that were encamped near Portſmouth, 
were ſhipped there,' under the command of the 
Duke of Leinſter, who embarked on the Breda. 

It was intended they ſhould land at St Male's, july 25. 
Breſt, or Rochefort. Great matters were expect- 
ed from this expedition; but, to the general 
ſurprize, in a few days intelligence came that all 
the tranſports were returned to Sz Helen's with 
part of the fleet. It ſeems, the next day, after 
the fleets were joined, Admiral Ruſſel and the 
reſt of the commanders went on board the Breda, 
where the Duke of Leinſter's commiſſion was 
opened; and on the 28th of Judy a council of 
war was held on board the General, where it was 
agreed, that an attempt upon the enemy's ſhips 
at St Malls, or at Breſt, or at Rochefort, was 
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(1) Father Daniel takes no notice of all this; but * 1iþ had been worſted, which probably would have hap- 


on the other hand ſays, that ſeveral, diſappointments, 
occaſioned by contrary winds, obliged Count de Tour- 
| onſieur de 
Fourbin ſays of this matter may in ſome meaſure clear 
ü The views of France, ſays he, and the pro- 
ject of a deſcent into England, were now no more 
a ſecret. King James was already gone to La Hogue, 
: where he was ready to embark at the head of twen- 
ty thouſand men, and waited only the ſucceſs of a 
x battle with the Engl, which Monſieur de Teurville 
had orders to give even at a hazard, if occaſion re- 
. quired it, It was indeed neceflary to run this riſque, 
n order to make the deſcent ſecure, for there was 
: nothing could be an impediment to it but the Exg- 
% fleet, It is not to be doubted, but if the Eng- 
Numb, XIV. Vor. III. 


« pened, if we had hindered their fleets from joining, 
© this project of a deſcent, which fell to the ground, 
© by the blow our fleet received, would have cauſed 
the Englifh a great deal of uneaſineſs and pains. 
© But the contrary winds, which laſted for three 
© whole weeks, and hindered our proceeding, gave 
© the enemy time to join their fleets; ſo that in- 
© ſtead of 550 and forty ſhips, which they were 
© ſuppoſed to be, the number, after they were joined, 
amounted to ninety- ſix.' 

(2) This is Burchet's account, the greateſt part of 
which is taken from Admiral Ruſſel's letter to the 
Earl of Nottingham, dated from Portſmouth, Fune 2, 
1692. See Lire Hiſtorigues. II. 108. 8 


(1) This 
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being fo far advanced. The flag-officers/like- 
wiſe by. themſelves came to a determination, 


That, ſince the land-forces were come to the 


fleet, ſomething might have been attempted 
at one of thoſe places with probability of ſuc- 

© ceſs, wete not the ſeaſon of the year ſo far 
0 as not to admit of the fleet's going 
< thither with ſafety.” It was complained, 


That the Earl of Nottingham being ignorant of 


ſea-affairs, and not conſulting ſeamen, ſent or- 
ders which could not be obeyed without en- 
dangering the whole fleet. The Queen ſent to 
Portſmouth a committee of Privy-counſellors, 
the Lord Steward, Lord Chamberlain, the Earls 
of Nottingham and Rocheſter, and the Lords 
Sidney Cornwallis, who having given freſh 
orders to the fleet, and conferred with the Ge- 
nerals, returned to London. The ſoldiers, after 
having lain on board almoſt a month, were, to 
fave the ſhame of landing them again in Eng- 
land, ſent over to ſerve in Flanders, where they 
arrived the 22d of Auguſt. Thus the campaign 
at ſea, which began ſo gloriouſly, but 
poorly. 

The common reflect ion that was made on our 
conduct, was, that Providence and the valour 
of our men had given us a victory, of which 
we knew not what uſe to make. What was 
worſe, our merchants complained of great loſſes 
this ſummer z for the French, having laid up 
their fleet, let the ſeamen go and ſerve in pri- 
vateers, with which they watched the * 
of our trade: And ſo, by an odd reverſe of 
things, as we made no conſiderable loſſes, while 
the French were maſters of our fea two years be- 
forez ſo now, when we triumphed on that ele- 
ment, our merchants ſuffered moſt. The con- 
cluſion of all was, Ruſſe] complained of the 
Miniſtry, and they complained no leſs of him. 
The merchants complained of the Admiralty z 
but they, in their defence, ſaid, that there were 
not ſhips and ſeamen enough both to furniſh out 
a great fleet, and at the ſame time to ſend out 
convoys for ſecuring the trade, 

As to foreign affairs this campaign, though 
the Elector of Bavaria, who, through the in- 
fluence of King William, had been made Govern- 
or of the Spaniſh Netherlands, had put thoſe 
Provinces in a far better ſtate than formerly, yet 
that did not hinder the King of France from 
attempting the ſiege of Namur, one of the 
ſtrongeſt places in all thoſe parts, both by it's 
advantageous ſituation on the confluence of the 
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not then prakticable, /the ſeaſon of the 
692, pract | 3 tions, but principally a caſtle buiſt upon a hill | 


Sambre and the Maeſe, and it's good fortifiecs. 
in an angle formed by thoſe two. rivers. The , | 
French King inveſted the town in peeſon au 
purſued the ſiege with ſuch vigour an diligence, uw 
that, in four days, he made himſelf maſter of | 
all the out- works near St Nicbolas's gate. The 
garriſon, ſeeing it was in vain to withſtand an 
army nag wan at — preſence of their 
Sovereign, ſurre e town upon articles 
and — into the citadel. 2 ky 
Upon the news of this ſiege, King Wilken 
with the confederate army under his command, 
decaroped from Anderieck, marched to Diegom, 
the next day towards Louvain, and pitched his My; 
camp near Bethlem Abbey, from whence he ect · 
tinued his March towards Namur. But, before 
the King removed, he gave the enetny notice 


ol his late victory at ſea by a triple diſcharge 


of an hundred and forty pieces of cannon, which 
were anſwered by as many vollies of ſmall that 
from the two lines of the army. It is reported, 
that the French King heard this noiſe with a 
t deal of unconcern, ſaying, Here's a mighy 
ir indeed about burning two or three ſbips But 
in ſact the conſequence ſhewed, that it was the 
unhappieſt blow he received during the whole 
courſe of the war; for thereby his ſea-coafty 
remained expoſed to the inſults of the Znglib, 
the French not being able after this to ſet out 
a fleet fit to engage with that of the conſede · 
rates. 
The Duke of Luxemburg, who covered the 
ſiege of Namur with an army of ſeventy thou - 
ſand men, upon information, that the King of 
England moved towards the Mebaigne, marched 
that way likewiſe, and the two armies, which Was 
were almoſt equal as to number (the confede- 
rates not exceeding ſeventy-five thouſand men) 
advanced in fight of one another, the river 
remaining between them. King Villian po. 
ſeſſed himſelf of all the poſts upon the Ms 
haigne on his ſide, as Luxemburg did of two 
villages furrounded with ſtrong hedges and 
thickets on the oppoſite bank. ut the con- 
federates had ſuch an intire command of the 
river by their batteries, that the ſame evening 
the King ordered the pontoons to be laid over it, 
in order to attack the enemy the next day. All 
things were in readineſs for an engagement, 
but the ſame night, and the fucceeding days, 
the weather proved ſo rainy, that a ſtop was 
put to his enterpriſe (t). He tried, by another 
motion to raiſe the ſiege; but, the town having 
2 capitu- 
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(1) This circumſtance is confirmed by the follow- 
ing extracts of original letters from James Vernon, 
Eſq; afterwards Secretary of State, and then in the 
King's army, to Sir William Dutton Colt, Envoy ex- 
traordinary at Hanover ; which extracts will ſhew 
likewiſe the motions of the confederate army. 


From the Camp at Ville on the Mehargne, the firſt of 
June, 1692. 

© Our army lies ſtill encamped in the ſame place, 
© the low grounds on each fide of the river lying ſo 
© full of water from the inceſſant rains we have had 
© ever ſince our coming hither, that it is not prac- 
© ticable at preſent to paſs over to attack the enemy. 

© The French army lies till in our fight, though 
* they have removed their camp ſomething back- 
* warder. There were above five hundred ſoldiers, that 
© deſerted from the French on Sunday and Monday laſt ; 
© and ſeveral have come away ſince, but not in ſo 
great numbers ſince the removal of their camp. 


\ 


© The ſhooting continues ſtill at Namur. The 
© caſtle, we hear, has not yet been attacked, the 
© French playing their batteries bitherto againſt the 
new fort, where they have made but ſmall advan- 
© ces, ſince we have given them ſo great a diverſion 
© by our being ſo near to them.” 


From the camp on the Mehaigne, 5th June, 1692. 


We have nothing at preſent very material, the 
* armies lying till in the ſame places. We have i 
very beaſtly weather almoſt ever ſince aur being 
© here ; and the rains ſtill continue; which has 
© a bog of the land on both ſides the river, and de- 
© ftroyed moſt of the bridges we had made, fo that 
© I ſcarce ſee what we have to do here. Iam 
© afraid we ſhall not be able to ſuccour Nomur, 
© the caſtle holds out ſtill with great bravery 3 and 
© we hear they have repulſed the enemy with loſs, 2t 
* ſome aſlaults they have given to their * 
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capitulated ſo early, and the citadel lying oh 
: ER PA Rants he could not come 
"6" The moſt remarkable action, before the cita- 
= del of Namur, was the tiking of Fort William, 
which was raiſed by that great engineer Coebors, 
and defended by himſelf. The French King, 
being refolved to carry this work at all adyen- 
tures, cauſed it to be aſſaulted ; and, though 
all the efforts of his men proved unſucceſsful, 
yet they returned to the ſtorm the nexr day. 
The „ animited by their Commander, 
made an incredible reſiſtance, repulſing twice 
the aſſailants with great ſlaughter ; but at length 
the latter, with redoubled numbers, made thems 
ſelves maſters of the covered way, and cut off 
the beſieged from their communication with the 
caſtle. Cocborn being dangerouſly wounded, 
the garriſon, who thought themſelves no longet 
in a condition to hold out, defired to capitulare z 
reſerving only ſo much time to themſelves, as to 
ſend to the Prince of Barbanſen, Governor bf 
the Oli Caſtle, to give him notice of their reſo- 
jution, which he readily allowed; and there 
upon Fort William, which from this time was 
. Coeborn, was delivered up to the 
French. | 
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The conſequence of this loſs was the ſurten- 1692. 
der of the citadel of Namur, which, conſider- 94, ce 
ing the ſtrength of the place, and the Thortneſs / Namur 
of the , occaſioned ſome reflections on the /#rrenders 
Prince of Barbanſon, Whom King William is June 21. 
reported to have ſuſpected, and therefore to 
have deſired the Elector of Bavaria to remove. 
from his government of Namur; but, the French 
inveſting the place before the Elector could 
comply with the King's deſire, without ſhewing 
any diſtruſt of the Prince, his Electoral High- 
neſs conterited himſelf with ordering the Count 
fe Thian to accompany him in this ſiege, with 
pr Inſtrutions to obſerve his conduct. 

ut the Prince of Barbanſon is juſtified by others, 
Who maintfin, that he did all that could be ex- 
pected from a man of honour and courage. 

The taking of Namur was reckoned the 
greateſt a&ibn of the French King's life; that, 
pings, 11, the depreſſion of ſuch à defeat 
at ſea, he yet ſupported his meaſures, ſo as to 
make himſelf maſter of that important place in 
the view of l great army. On the other hand, 
ior, William's condu&t, on this occaſion, was 
much cenfured ; for it was ſaid, that he ought 
to have put much to hazard, rather than ſuffer 
ſuch a place to be taken in his ſight. 


When 


© but they may very well be loſt at laſt, whilſt we are 
© kept at this diſtance from them. They, that khow 
© the inconveniences of paſſing a river, and through 
© defiles, to an enemy, who ſtand ready to recei 
© them, think this a [indo piece of work, if the 
« difficulties had not been Increaſed by ſo much iN 
weather. I don't find but the French are ret koned 
© ſuperior to us in horſe by at leaſt fifty ſ ns; 
© and that they have not fewer foot, If nothing 
© elſe be to be done, and that we can ſubſiſt here 
© longer than they do, we may inconvenience them 
| © as they march off, About two days ago we ſent 
© out a detachment of forty ſquadrons, which, I hear, 
© are gone towards li; but I don't yet know on 
© what deſign, One would think it were now time 
© for the confederates to be doing ſomething on the 
* Rhine and in Savoy; for it is hard to have the 
* whole burthen lie ſa long upon his Majeſty.? 
From the camp on the Mabaigne, 6 June, 1692. 
© His Majeſty's army and the French continue ſtill 
in the ſame camps. The late rains, which we are 
© not yet freed from, have ſpoiled moſt of the bridges 
* we had made over the river, ſo that we muſt be 
* obliged to make them over again. We hear almoſt 
* continual] ſhooting from the calle of Namur; and 
* we are adviſed by perſons lately come from thence, 
that the beſieged have behaved themſelves with 
very great bravery 3 and that the place holds out 
* ſtill, having hitherto kept the enemy from making 
any conſiderable advance upon them. 


From the camp at — on the Mbaigne, 8 Jun, 
1692. 3s 


; On Monday night late, orders were given for the 
Amy to march next morning. As ſoon as the 
, French obſerved our intentions to march; they put 

themſelves into a poſture to do the like; and the 
Amies were both moving about the ſame time and 
the ſame way, each on their own fide of the river, 
ud in fight one of the other all the way. His 
k Majeſty brought up the rear of the army A day, 

which had no diſturbance in its march. The 
_ "rench and we lie again incamped oppoſite one to 
: the other ; but they are now nearer to the river 
chan they were before; and we lie with our right 
: ſtretehed towards Perwys, =-— Our army lies ſtill 
| this day; and it is yet uncertain, what we are to 
2 to-morrow, for the orders given hitherto im- 


* * 
T * 


© potting onlyy that the troops ſhould not go out to 
< forage to- morrow, by that is underſtood; that every 
© one is to be in à readineſs to receive what orders 
* ſhall be given. | 9 5 

« Part of the French army were this morning in 
© motion, but it proves only in order to extend them - 
© ſelves further towards their left wing, that is near 
© to Mun and Gimbloiys; fo that their tight wing 
© is how about polite to the middle of their line. 

© This morning his Majeſty was out with ten fqua- 
© drons of horſe to view the ground as far as the great 
© woods on this ſide Per uys. 4 

© This afternoon the Earl of Athlone and Monfieut 
© & Auverguerque paſſed the river towards our right 
© with ſeven or eight ſquadrons of horſe, and were near 
* forme ſquadrohs of the enemy, which brought up 
© the rear of thoſe, that marched. But his agel 
Aid not think it fit they ſhoald charge them, there 
© being ſome reaſon to ſuſpect, that more French 
© horſe with ſome of their foot might be lying in 
© ambuſcade behind a riſing ground there adjoining; 
© ſo that nothing paſſed, only one of their carabineers, 

firing his piece at ſome Alfance, ſhot a young gen- 
© tleman! fon to Colonel Bexconrt, who was Aid de 
© camp to Mijor-Generat the Marquis de Port 
The bullet came in by his noſe, and paſſed into 
© his mouth without going further, fo that it is not 
© doubted but he will recover. 


From the camp at Sambreſß, 13 June, 1692. 


© On the roth inſtant, about four in the afternoon 
© Monſieur Luxemburgs army began to decamp, in 
order to draw near to Namur, and yeſterday our 
* army marched: about four leagues to this place, paſ- 
* ſing by that, which was the enemy's camp, while 
© they lay by Gemblours, We ſaw the enemy's camp 
© about a league and à half diſtant, who lie with their 
© left towards Maxzey, but our right is extended be- 
* yond them towards Flerus. 1 

© Before we left our laſt camp, we had an account, 
© that a'party of three hundred horſe and fifty dragoons, 
paſſing the Sambre at Charlerey, had fallen upon a 
convoy of the French between Phillipeville and Mal- 
cour, going to Namur; and, after routing the 
enemy, conſiſting of four ſquadrons of horſe, — 
ſeized one hundred and thirty waggons laden wit 
wine, meal, and oats, which they deſtroyed, and 
* brought away two hundred horſe, and one hundred 
© head of cattle, with ſome priſoners,” 
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When the citadel of Namur was ſurrendered, 
the King lay encamped at Melle, where he 
formed a deſign t6 ſurprize Mons, which the 
French took care to'diſappoint. From Molle he 
marched his army to Genap, thence to Noſtre- 


dame de Hall, and on the 22d of Fuly over the 


Seine, when he was joined by eight thouſand 
Hanoverians, But the King of France, content- 
ing himſelf with the glory of having taken Na- 
mur, left the command of his forces io Luxem- 
Burg (1), who pitched his camp in an advan- 
tageous poſt, covered by a wood and thick hedges, 
between Enghen, and Steenkirk, where King 
William reſolved to attack him, upon the infor- 
mation of ſome perſons who were thought to 
underſtand the nature of the ground, though it 
was found to be narrower and leſs practicable 
than the King had been made to believe it was. 


Battle of Accordingly on Sunday, Fuly the 24th, the 
Steenkirk army marched early in the morning, the heavy 
July 24. baggage being ordered to repaſs the Seine at 


Hall. There were ſeveral defiles to paſs, and 
the ways to be made, which rendered it a 
tedious march. However about ten o'clock the 
Prince of Wirtemberg with the 7 which 
conſiſted of four battalions of Engliſh foot, 
two of Danes, and a detachment of Churchill's 
brigade, advanced towards the enemy, and fell 
upon them with ſo much vigour, that he drove 
them from hedge to hedge z poſted himſelf in 
the wood, that fronted the right wing of their 
army, and erected two batteries of cannon on 
little eminences, one on the right, and the other 
on the left of the wood. Whilſt theſe batteries 
were playing upon the enemy, the confederate 
army marched up to the head of the defile (about 
half an Engliſb mile from the wood, where it 
opened in a little plain not above half a league 
over, which terminated upon the right of the 
wood, and upon ſeveral rows of high trees 
planted in great order. Upon the right of this 
Plain there was a farm, which ſoon after the 
engagement, was ſet on fire by the enemy, to 
cover by the ſmoke ſeveral of their batteries, 
that were ordered this way. From the head of 
the defile, upon the left of the plain, there was 
a deep hollow way, with high trees and hedges 
upon the banks of it, which reached as far as 
the wood, where the van-guard was poſted, and 
where it branched itſelf into two other deep 
ways, and going through the wood upon the 
left to the Danes attack, and to that of the 
guards; and the other upon the right going 
along the outſide of the wood, Between theſe 
two laſt were poſted the regiments of Sir Robert 
Douglas, Colonel Fitz- Patrick, and Colonel 
O Farrol. 

When the confederate army was come up to 
the head of theſe defiles, and juſt entering into 
the ſmall plain, they were ordered to halt, ex- 
cept the Engliſh life-guards, and horſe and dra- 
goons, and the Lord Cutts's, Lieutenant-General 
Mackay's, Sir Charles Graham's, and the Earl of 


Angus's regiments; which being interlined with | 
the horſe, were commanded; at the [fame time 
to the right ſkirts of the wood, whilſt the Prince 
of Heſſe's, Colonel Lotutber's, and the Earl of 
Leven's regiments, were alſo intermixed with 
the left wing of horſe, and poſted upon the out- 
ſide of the wood. + Things being thus diſpoſed, 
and the army continuing in their halt, the Prince 
of M irtemberg, after he had cannonaded for a. 
bove two hours, began the attack with the 
Danes upon the right, which was immediately 
followed by the other four Engliſh regimentz 
that campoſed the van-guard, and- ſeconded by 
Cuits's, Mackay's, Angus's, Grabam's, Lowther',, 
the Prince of Heſſe's, and Leven's regiment, 
Never was a more terrible, and at the ſame time 
more regular, firing heard; for during the ſpace 
of two hours it ſcemed to be continued claps of 
thunder, The van-guard behaved themſelyt 
with ſo much brayery and reſolution; that tho 
they received the .charge of ſeveral battalions 


of the enemy, one after another, yet they dom 


them beyond one of their batteries of feven 
pieces of cannon, of which the Danes and the ſe- 
cond battalion of the regiment of Engliſh guards 
poſſeſſed themſelves, and which Colonel Ve 
cop, who commanded the Engliſh, would hart 
ſent away, had not the French cut off the trice, 
and carried away the horſes. Sir Robert Dung. 
las with his firſt battalion, charged ſeveral of the 
enemies, and beat them off from three ſeven 
hedges, and made himſelf maſter of the fourth, 
when going through a gap to get on the other 
fide, he was unfottunately killed upon the ſpot, 
All the other regiments behaved thetnſelves with 
equal Se, Rring muzzle to muzzle through 
the hedges, they on the one fide, and the ene- 
on the other. 

The King being made ſenſible of the difficul- 
ties, which the yan-guard had to encounter, by 
one of the Prince of Virtemberg's Aids de 
Camp, who had already ſent two meſſengers to 
Count Solms, to no purpoſe, his Majeſty di 
patched away Count Paulin, one of his Aidsde 
Camp, with poſitive orders to Count Solms, who 
commanded the main body, to ſend more footto 
the Prince's aſſiſtance, But Count Solms (who 
is ſaid to have been always envious of the E. 
liſh (2) and who befides had a particular jealouly 
for the Prince of Wirtemberg's commanding the 
attacks, an honour which he would have had 
himſelf ) inſtead of obeying the King's com- 
mands, ordered the horſe to march, and the 
foot to halt, which proved the loſs of the day. 
For the ground was ſo ſtrait, and the enemy had 
ſuch hedges, copſes, and ditches to cover them, 
that there was nothing to do for the horſe; ſo 
that, when the van-guard began to engage, the) 
had none but part of the infantry interlined with 
the left wing of the horſe to ſecond them, the 
body of foot being almoſt a mile in the rea: 
However, the King made all poſſible diligence 
to get the infantry up, ordcring a gee 


— 


— — 


(1) And returned to Paris after his uſual method. 
For, according to the old Perſian luxury, he uſed to 
bring the ladies with him, with the muſick, poems 
and ſcenes, for an opera and a ball; on which he and 
his actions were to be ſet out, with the pomp of much 


flattery. 
(2) Biſhop Burnet obſerves, That this Count bore 


* the blame of the errors commited on this occaſion. 
© The Engliſh had been ſometimes checked by bim, 
© as he was much diſguſted with their heat and pride: 
* ſo they charged all on him, who had ſome good 
qualities, but did not manage them in an ob 

* manner,” II. 97. 


(1) The 


pk 
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2 march tb the wood, and forming a line of battle 
in the plain, with ſuch foot as could come up. 
The cagerneſs of the ſoldiers" to follow their 
Royal Leader, and to engage the enemy, was 
ſuch, that they put themſelves in ſome diſorder, 
and took more time to form their battalions, 
than could now be conveniently ſpared; fo that, 
before they could reach the wood, the van- 
guard and infantry of the left wing being over- 
wered by thirty battalions of the enemy, that 
charged them continually one after another, and 
by a freſh body of dragoons brought up by 
Bouffers, they were forced to retreat in great con- 
fuſion, and to leave the wood to the enemy's 
poſſeſſion. The Engliſh life- guards owed their 
ſervation tothe Daniſh foot- guards; and the 
aron of Pibrack's regiment of Lunenburghers 
being in diſorder upon the ſkirt of the wood, and 
the Colonel himſelf lying dangerouſly wounded 
upon the place, Sir Bevil Grenville, who com- 
manded & Earl of Batb's regiment, marched 
to his relief, receiving the enemies fire, be- 
fore he ſuffered any peloton of his battalion to 
diſcharge once. By this method he lodged him- 
ſelf in the hollow way near the wood, ordered 
his Serjeants to carry off the Baron of Pibrack, 
and maintained his poſt, till he was commanded 
to leave it by the Prince of Naſſar. 

The King, enraged at the diſappointment of 
the vanguard for want of a timely relief, expreſ- 
ſed his concern by often repeating theſe words, 
O ! my poor Engliſh! how they are abandoned 
Nor would he admit Count Solms to his pre- 
ſence for many months after. And now conſi- 
dering, that. the fight was not to be renewed 
without endangering the loſs of the whole ar- 
my, Luxemburg being conſiderably reinforced 
by Boufflersz and beſides the night drawing on, 
the King commanded a retreat, which was per- 
formed with admirable order, and without any 
great diſturbance from the enemy, who never 
durſt engage the Engliſh in the rear. 

In this battle the confederates loſt the brave 
Lieutenant-General Mackay (1), Sir Jobn Lanier, 
Sir Robert Douglas, the Earl of Angus, and di- 
vers other gallant officers, above two thouſand 
men killed, three thouſand wounded or made 
priſoners, and ſeveral pieces of cannon. As for 
the French, excepting the honour of remaining 
maſters of the field, they had not much reaſon 
to boaſt of any advantage, having had the 
Prince de Turenne, the Marquis de Bellefonds, 
the Marquis de Tilladet, the Brigadier Stouppe, 
the Marquis of Firmacon, and ſeveral other of- 
ficers of diſtinction, and two thouſand private 
ſoldiers killed, and near as many wounded. 
Neither had they eſcaped ſo well, had it not 
been for the Chevalier de Millevoix, one of the 
EleQor of Bavaria's domeſticks, who had al- 
ready given, and ſtill endeavoured to give fur- 
ther intelligence to Marſhal Luxemburg of the 
King's motions and deſigns, for which he was 
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hanged on d tree, in the right wing of his Ma- 1692. 


jeſly*s army.” * 


The author of the memoirs of the reign of 


Lewis XIV, who is miſtaken in ſtiling Mille- 


vox a Secretary of King mam e, ſays,” that, . Ch. 10. 


his correſpondence being diſcovered, he was 
made to give Lux 
the confederates would come that day towards 
the French army to forage: ſo that when the 
French parties aſſured him, that the whole army 
of the confederates was advancing, he could nor 
be perſuaded of it, till the brigade of Bourbon- 
nois, which poſſeſſed the hill on the right, was 
artacked. | n 


wwe falſe intelligence, that 


About the ſame time, a more infamous cri- Grand- 
minal than Mille voix was diſcovered; and de- val's p/or 


ſervedly puniſhed. 


This was the Chevalier“? * 
» the King. 


Grandval. The occaſion was thus: The King's Boyer. 
enemies, being unwilling to wait any longer Barnet. 
the uncertain fate of war, laid a deſign to aſſaſ- St. Tr. 


ſinate him in Flanders, the laſt year 169g. The 
Chevalier Grandval, Captain of dragoons in 
the French ſervice, and Anthony du Mont, up- 
on the promiſe of great rewards, undertook to 

t this horrid deſign in execution, 'while the 

ing was Loos; but, miſſing their opportuni- 
ty, they followed him to his camp in Handers. 
From hence, Grandval returned to the French 
army, and Da Mont, according to the orders 
given him, entered himſelf into the confederate 
army, that he might take his opportunity, when 
the King went to viſit the grand guard on the 
lines, to ſhoot him behind his back, and then 
make the beſt of his way to a body of horſe, 
that Grandval and Parker ſhould have in readi- 
neſs, upon a previous intimation, to reſtue and 
carry him off, But D Mont, whatever might 
be the cauſe, after fome weeks attendance went 
to the Court of Hanover, as one that had for- 
ſaken the French ſervice, and the project was 
laid aſide for that year. The King of France 
had loſt two Miniſters, one after another; Seig- 
nelay died firſt, who had no extraordinay ge- 
nius, but he knew all his father's methods, and 
purſued them fo, that he governed himſelf both 
by his father's maxims, and with his tools, 
Louvois did not long ſurvive him. He had 
more fire, and therefore grew uneaſy at the 
authority Madam de Maintenon took in things 


. ſhe could not underſtand. By this means, he 


at length was ſo unacceptable to the King, that 
once, when he flung down his papers upon the 
floor before ' him, upon ſome provocation, the 
King lifred up his cane; but the Lady held him 


from doing more. This affront, as was given 


out, ſunk ſo deep into Louvois's ſpirits, that he 
died ſuddenly a few days after. Some ſaid of 


an apoplexy. Others ſuſpected poiſon-3--for-a 


man, that knew ſo many ſecrets, would have 
been dangerous, if he had out- lived his favour. 
His death happened juſt after the project was 
laid for killing the King, a memorandom of 

N which 
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(1) Mackay, being ordered to a poſt that he ſaw 
could not be maintained, ſent his opinion about it, but 
the former orders were confirmed: So he went on, ſay- 
ing only, The will of the Lord be done. He was a 
man of ſuch ſtrict principles, that he would not have 
ſerved in a war which he did not think lawful. He took 
great care of his ſoldiers morals, and formed them to 
de both ſober and juſt in their quarters. He had one 

No. 14. Vor, III. 


ſingular quality: In councils of war, he delivered his 
opinion freely, and maintained it with due zeal ;; but 
how poſitive ſoever he was in it, if the Council. of war 
over ruled it, even though he was not convinced by it, 
yet to all others he juſtified it, and executed his part 


with the ſame zeal as if his own opinion had prevailed. 


Burnet. | 


H h h (1) Biſhop 
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Sentence 
againſt 
Grandval. 
St. Tr. 
II. 281. 


| framed a project, ſetting forth in what manner 
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which was found among his papers, by his ſon 
the Marquis of Berbefews, who had the ſurvi- 
vance of his place, and continued in it ſome 
years ; but, as he was young, ſo he had not a ca- 
pacity equal to the poſt. He reſolved to pur- 
ſue the project of the aſſaſſination, in which 
Madam de Maintenon concurred, and Luxem- 
burg was truſted with the direction of it. Du 
Ment having, in the winter, at Hanover, from 
ſome diſcourſes and practices of his raiſed a ſuſ- 
picion, Sir William Colt, the King's Envoy there, 
gave notice of it, Upon which one Leefdale, a 
Dutch Papiſt, was ſecretly ſent to Paris as a 

on that would enter into the deſign ; but in 
reality went on purpoſe to diſcover it (1). Grand- 
val and he came back to Flanders in the ſpring, 
to ſet about it, whilſt King James was prepa- 
ring to invade England. In caſe this invaſion 


failed, the French King did not queſtion but all his 


deſigns would be accompliſhed by the King's aſ- 
ſaſſination, to which he chiefly truſted, But 
Leefdale, as he was going with Grandval from 
Antwerp to Eyndboven, brought him into a = 
that ſeized him, and carried him to Boifteduc, 
He was afterwards tried by a Court-martial, and 
ſentenced to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. 
When he found that Du Mont as well as Leef- 
dale had made a diſcovery of the affair, and that 
there was full proof againſt him, he confeſſed 
the whole ſeries of the management without 
ſtaying to be put to the torture, The King 
gave orders that none belonging to him ſhould 

near Grandval, that there might be no co» 
mo for ſaying, that the hopes of life had drawn 
his confeſſion from him, nor was he ſtrictly in- 
terrogated about the circumſtances z but was left 
to tell his ſtory as he pleaſed, which he did in 
the following manner; as it is related in the 
ſentence paſſed upon him by the Court-Marrtial, 
of which the Earl of Athlone was Preſident (2). 

Whereas Bartholomew de Liniere, Knt. Sieur 
de Grandval, born at Liniere in Picardy, aged 
about forty-three years, and now a priſoner, 
hath confeſſed before the grand Court-Martial, 
without any conſtraint by pain, or being in 
irons ; and it farther appearing tothe ſaid Court- 
Martial, that the late Marquis de Louvois, in 
his life-time Secretary of State to, the French 
King, in the year 1691, entered into an agree- 


ment with one Antbony du Mont about the mur- 


ther of his Majeſty, Willam III. King of Great- 
Britain, &c. and that the ſaid Du Mont had 


that deſign might be executed ; that he deliver- 
ed the ſaid project to the ſaid Marquis de Lou- 


Vol.] 


vais: That the priſoner, ſome time before. the 10 
Marquis de Louvois's death aſking his leave to 
$0 ſomewhere elſe, was ordered by the ſaid 
arquis not to go away, for that he had ſome 
buſineſs of conſequence to employ him. in, 
which the priſoner ſuppoſes to have relation to 
the ſaid delign z. but, the Marquis de Louvgis 
dying ſome time after, there was no further pro- 
greſs then made in the. ſaid deb ww 

That the Marquis de Barb ſon of the 
ſaid Marquis de. Louvois, as alſo Secretary of 
State to the French King, having five days af. 
ter his father's death found the ſaid project, to- 
gether with a warrant for thirty pltoles to be 
paid to the ſaid Du Mont, among his father's 
papers, the ſaid deſign was revived again, and 
the thirty piſtoles were paid accordingly, That 
the priſoner contracted acquaintance with Dy 
Mont at Monſieur Rabenac's houſe, where Mon. 
ſieur Paparel, Pay-maſter General to the Frend 
King's armies, ſaying one day to Monſieur Ra. 
benac (the priſoner, being preſent) that, if they 
had a mind to ſeize the King of England, Dy 
Mont would be a fit perſon for it, Du Mont re- 

lied with excerations, that he would carry of 
is Majeſty alive or dead, as he had promiſed 
to Monſieur de Lowuvois. 

That, Da Mont having delivered the ſame or 
the like project to Monſieur de Barbefieux, the 
priſoner, to promote the ſaid deſign, had ſewe- 
ral conferences with Monſieur Barbefieux and 
Monſieur Paparel; in one of which Monkfiex 
Barbefieux told the priſoner, that he ſuſpectel 
his father was poiſoned by order of the Prince d 
Orange (meaning his preſent Majeſty of Gree 
Britain) and therefore he would be 
on him. That Monſicur Barbefieux told the 
priſoner in another conference, that” he ſhould 

ive Du Mont notice, that his Majeſty d 
Great Britain wore a coat of mail; which the 
priſoner acquainting Du Mont with, he anſwer 
ed thereupon, 1t is no matter, Dl] kill hin fit 
all that, That Barbefieux had ſaid further, he 
would not ſpeak himſclf with Du Mont, feari 
he might be taken priſoner ; and, if he ſh 
happen then to name him, it might make: 
great breach in his fortune. | | 

That the priſoner was engaged with one Pa- 
ker, a Colonel belonging to the late King Fame, 
to put the ſaid deſign in execution; and that 
Parker told him, he had formed the ſaid deſign 
with the late Marquis de Louvcis. 

That at laſt the priſoner, with the ſaid Ber- 
beſieux, Paparel, Parker, and Du Mont, agſtd 
upon the manner of executing the faid delign; 

k ef us, 


— 
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(1) Biſhop Burnet informs us, that Monſieur Morel 


of Berne, the famous Medaliſt (who had for ſome 


ears the charge of the French King's cabinet of medals, 
Tat being a Proteſtant, and refuſing to change his reli- 
gion, was kept a cloſe priſoner in the Baftile for ſeven 

ears) was ſet at liberty in April this year. And, before 
be left Parts, his curiofity led him to St Germans, to 
ſee King James. He happened both to go and come 
back in the coach with Grandval ; and while he was 
there, he ſaw him in private diſcourſe with king James. 


" Grandval was full of his project, and, according to the 


French way,, talked very looſely to Monſieur Morel, 


not knowing who he was, but fancied he was well af- 


feed to that court. He ſaid there was a deſign in 
hand, that would confound all Europe; for the Prince 
of Orange (as he called King William) would not live 


— - — — 


a month. This Morel wrote over to Biſhop Bur- 

net in too careleſs a manner, for he directed the lettf! 

with his own hand, which was well known at 

French court ; however his Letter came ſafe. II. 96- 
(2) The reſt of the Court- martial. 


Lieutenant-General Scravenmore. 
Lieutenant-General Jalmaſb. 

a — de la Foreſt. ; 

Monſieur de Heede . 

Count Neyelles, $ Majors General, 
Monſieur Zobel, 

Colonel Churchill, -er General. 
Colonel Ramſey, 

Cornelius Van Won 
Richard Elthwayte, I Judge Advocate. 


XXV. a 
| vis. That the priſoner and Parker ſhould meet 


grand guard of the Uke of Luxemburg's 
— — „ were to have fifteen hundred 
horſe : That Du Mont ſhould go to the King 
of Exgland's army, and watch the time, when 
his Majeſty went to viſit the — guard ; and 
at the ame time he was to ſhoot his Majeſty : 
That the pri and Parker with fifteen hun- 
dred horſe were to reſcue and bring him off, 
the ſaid Du Mont giving timely notice to the 
priſoner of the intended execution. That, Bar- 
befieux giving the priſoner orders to accompany 
Du Mont to Menin, he gave him at the fame 
time an order to the Dyke of Luxemburg for 
furniſhing the priſoner with ſuch a detachments 
of horſe, as he ſhould require, and think ne- 
ceſſary for the deſign. | 
That the priſoner, by Monſieur Barbefens's 
order, received of Monſieur Paparel eighty 


Louis ÞOrs ; and, purſuant to Monſieur Barbe- 


fieux's directions he gave to Du Mont fifty-five 
Louis &Ors out of that ſum; wiz. fifteen piſ- 
toles in ſpecie, and a bill of Exchange for four 
hundred and ſixty livres French money to be 

id at Ghent. That the priſoner accordingly 

ft Paris the 11th of September 1691, and went 
poſt with Du Mont to Menin : hat he de- 
frayed the whole charge of the journey: That 
Du Mont acquainted him on the way, that 


Monſieur Barbefieux had Hed him an an- 
nual revenue of twenty thouſand livres, and to 
make him a Knight of the order of &. Lazarus, 


in caſe the deſign took effect: That the priſo- 
ner, coming to Menin, went to the Governor 
Monſieur Pertuis, as he had been diricted by 
Monſieur Barbefieux, and obtained of him a paſſ- 
port for Du Mont, who parted immediately for 
Ghent, promiſing the priſoner, that according 
to their agreement he would ſend to him at the 
grand guard: That the priſoner thereupon went 
to the Duke of Luxemburg's army, he and 
Parker continued at the head of the grand guard 
till the day before the rencounter at Leuze, 
without hearing from Du Mont. 

That, Du Moxt going to Hanover, the priſo- 
ner had kept a conſtant correſpondence with 
him about executing the ſame deſign at ſome 
other opportunity. That the priſoner commu- 
nicated what letters he received from Du Mont 
to Monſieur Barbsfeux, who gave him directi- 
ons what anſwers he ſhould return. That the 
priſoner reſolved with Monfieur Barbefeux, that 
the deſign ſhould be executed this campaign, 
Anno 1692, which had failed the laſt, That 


the priſoner had taken ſome meaſures concern- 


ing the ſame with Monſieur, Chanlais, Quar- 
ter-maſter General to the French King. 

In the mean time one Frederic Aelbreyt Leef- 
dale, heretofore Captain Lieutenant of a troop 
of dragoons, in the ſervice of the High and 
Mighty States-General of the United-Provinces, 
coming to Paris, was brought acquainted with 
the priſoner by the means of one S/erck. That 
the priſoner, having contracted an intimate fa- 
miliarity with the ſaid Laefdale, diſcovered the 


laid deſign to him towards the latter end of 


March laſt 1692, telling him, that an officer, 
who would ingratiate himſelf in the King's fa- 
vour, muſt venture at ſomething of conſequence : 
That he, the priſoner, had concerted the execu- 


tion of a deſign, upon which his fortune de- 
pended : That it was indeed a matter not with- 
out hazard, bur, the greater the difficulties were, 

d be the honour; encouraging 


the more wou! 
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Leefedale to be 
Leefdale ſhewing a readineſs to comply with 
him, the priſoner opened himſelf with greater 
freedom, and told him, that he was engaged 
laſt campaign with one Du Mont to aſſaſſinate 
the King of Great Britain, but it had no effect, 
by reaſon of his Majeſty's leaving the army fo 
ſoon ; but it was reſolved again to put the ſame 
in execution this year. That Du Mont by many 
repeated oaths had ſworn he would do it; yet 


he, the priſoner; feared, that, if he were not 


preſent, D Aſant would not ſo exactly obſerve 
his orders, and therefore he was reſolved” to go 
along with Dumont, aſking Leefdale, * if he 
would be of the party ; who anſwering, that he 
would, the priſoner diſcourſed to him at large 
of all the particulars concerning the deſign, and 
afterwards brought him to Monſieur Barbefieux 
and-Chanlais. © | L559 

That Chanlais, in one of the conferences held 
upon that ſubject, told Leefdale, the priſoner 
being by, that a great reward ſhould be given 
him, the buſineſs ſucceeding : That Barbefieux 
and Paparel had both of them knowledge of 
the promiſed rewards. '- N 

That he, the priſoner, with the ſdid Leefdale 
and Colonel Parker, went to St Germains on 
the 16th of April, 1692, to with the 
late King James about the ſuid deſign, who had 
knowledge of it; and to take leave of him be- 
fore they began their journey. That the priſo- 
ner had audience at the ſame time of the ſaid 
King James, the late —_ being preſent z 
King James telling him, Parker bas given me 
an account of the buſineſs : If you and the other 
officers do me this ſervice, you ſhall never (wont. 
And Parker, the priſoner, and Leefdale enter- 
ed into a diſcourſe about this deſign. 

That Du Monts wife delivered to Monſieur 
Barbefieux ſeveral letters, which ſhe received 
from her huſband, whilſt he was at Hanover ; 
and, the priſoner continuitig his correſpondence 
with him all that time, he engaged Du Mont 
by letters, eſpecially thoſe dated the 20th, and 
25th of April, and the 12th of May laſt, to 
come from Hanover to a rendezvous at Aden in 


the country of Raveſtein, in order to take a final 


reſolution with the ſaid priſoner. and Leefdale 
concerning the manner of executing their deſign ; 
the priſoner preſſing Du Mon! to haſten his jour- 
ney, for fear the King of England ſhould have 
occaſion to repaſs the ſea; the priſoner addin 
withal that he ſhould be 'mad, if he failed in his 
buſineſs. | , | 

That the priſoner, with Chanlais and Leef- 
dale, were agreed in what manner the aſſaſſina- 
tion ſhould be committed on the perſon of his 
Majeſty, viz. That when the King ſhould ride 
along the lines, or ſhould go out to take any 
view; or when the army ſhould decamp, Du 
Mont ſhould lie in ambuſcade, and, when his 
Majeſty ſhould paſs within an hungred paces of 
him, he ſhould then fire upon the King. That 
Chanlats, to whom notice was to be given be- 
fore of the time, ſhould be with three thouſand 
horſe at the Duke of Luxemburg's grand guard. 


That the priſoner had told Leefdale, that there 


would be no danger for him, ſince Du Mont 
had a ſecret to charm people's eyes; and at all 


adventures they two would keep with thoſe, 


who followed the King; and when every body 
was purſuing Du Mont, they ſhould have time 
to eſcape and fave themſelves, and carry the 
account to Monſieur Chanlais; and it little con- 


cerned 
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cerned them, whether Du Mont ſhould be taken 


or not, provided they could eſcape themſelves. 
That the priſoner and Leefdale received their 
laſt orders from Chanlais, who told them he was 
going to Mons, and that they ſhould ſtay for 
him there. | | 

That the priſoner and Leefdale went from 
Paris the 19th of April laſt, and arrived a few 
days after at Mons, having waited ſome time 
for Monſieur Chanlais's arrival; and, finding he 
did not come, they reſolved to go forward to 
the rendezvous by the way of Bruſſels. That 
the priſoner, 'as they were travelling on the 
way told Leefdale, that, their deſign taking 


place, the alliance among the confederate Princes. 


would be broken ; that the Princes concerned 

would each of them re- call their troops; and, 

the country being thereby left without ſoldiers, 

the King of France would eaſily make himſelf 

maſter of it, and King James would be reſtored 
in. 

That the priſoner with Leefdale went to the 
Mayor of Boifleduc, and was apprehended at 
Eyndboven (1). * 

Grandval was executed in the camp, on the 
13th of Auguſt 1692. He ſuffered with ſome 


val. night remorſe, for going into a deſign to kill a 


King. But, how black ſoever his confeſſion re- 

nted the Court of France, no notice was 
taken of it: Nor did any of that Court offer to 
diſown or diſprove it, but let it paſs and be 
forgotten, Yet ſo blind and violent was their 
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party in England, that they reſolved they would 1 


ieve nothing, that either blemiſhed King 
James, or the French Court. 5 
After the action at S eentirł, there was little 


done this campaign. The Eg forces that 5 
landed at Oftend, in Auguſt under the command Mini 


of the Duke of Leinfter, being joined by a de. l 


tachment from the army, poſſeſſed themſelves 
of Furnes and Dixmuyde, which they began to 
fortity, and, putting the country about them yn. 
der contribution, became very uneaſy neighbours 
to Dunkirk. The command of theſe places vm 
given to Count Horn, who underſtood well the 


way of making all poſſible advantages by con- 


tributions, but was a man of no great merit, 
and of as little courage. This diſguſted the 
Engliſh till more, who ſaid, that the Ditch 
were always truſted and preferred, while them. 
ſelves were neglected. They had ſome colour 
to cenſure this choice the following winter, for, 
upon the motion of ſome French troops, the 
Count (without ſtudying to amuſe the enemy, 
or to gain time, upon which much may depend 
in winter) immediately abandoned Dixmnyd., 
All he had to juſtify himſelf was a letter from 
the Elector of Bavaria, telling: him, that he 
could ſend him no relief; and therefore order. 
ing him to take care of the garriſon, which wa 
of more importance than the place itſelf. King 
William greatly reſented this conduct of Count 
Horn, who till then had enjoyed a confiderable 
ſhare in his eſteem z and it is probable, that the 


—— 
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(1) It will be proper to ſubjoin here ſome extracts 
of original letters from James Vernon, Eſq; then at- 
tending the King in Flanders, to Sir William Dutton 
Colt, — extraordinay at Hanover, relating to 
Grandval and his deſigns. 


From the camp at Genap, July — 1692. 


© The three priſoners, who were ſecured at Boiſſe- 
© duc, being engaged in a deſign againſt the King's 
© perſon, were brought to the army on Friday laſt, 
and are in the Provoſt's hands, in order to the trial 
of ſome of them. Their names are the Chevalier 
Grandval a Frenchman, Du Mont a Walloon, and 
the Baron de Leefdale a Dutchman. 
© Becauſe you have had ſome part in the late diſ- 
covery, I will be a little more particular about theſe 
three perſons. Grandval is kept in irons, and is 
the perſon, that will be immediately tried. Du 
Mont, that came from your parts, is in the fame 
houſe with him in the cuſtody of the Provoſt, but 
not in the ſame room. He is not chained but is 
only guarded by three or four ſoldiers. I have not 
ſeen him, but I hear he ſpends the day in ſmoking 
and drinking, and ſeems very deſirous to ſpeak with 
my Lord Portland. I know not whether he will be 
gratified in it ; but, by what I can hear, I am apt 
to believe, he may have ſomething more to ſay than 
what he owned at Hanover; and I like him never 
the better, for being ſo long before he brings it out, 
eſpecially fince he had thoſe opportunities of doing it 
© both to the Duke of Zell and yourſelf, It is well 
for him he was ſo early in the diſcovery (though he 
might have been quicker in it too) for, God be 
© thanked, the treaſon would have come out by hands, 
© that were not ſo deeply engaged, as his ſeem to be, 
* which I think I may gueſs by the Baron de Leef- 
* dale's being as it were at liberty,” 
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From the camp at Genap, July = 1692- 
© 'The general officers appointed to conſtitute a 
© Court-martial (whereof the Earl of Athlone is Preſi- 


© dent) for the trial of the Chevalier Grandual, met 


© yeſterday for the firſt time, in order to ſettle all 
© things relating to that trial.” 


From the camp at Genap, July = 1692. 
© The general Court-martial is ſtill ſitting upon the 
trial of the Chevalier Grandval, On Friday ul 
Saturday laſt his examination was taken, and it re- 


mains now only, that the witneſſes be confronted 
with him.” 


From the camp at Lembeck, 4”: 1692. 


© T have the favour of your's of the 18th inſtant; 
in anſwer to which I muſt acquaint you, that theſe 
greater matters ¶ the battle of Steenkirt] interven- 
ing, have put a ſtop to the proceſs of Grandval, 
which otherwiſe would have been finiſhed ; and 
now three of the judges are diſabled from attending, 
viz. Lieutenant-General Mackay, who is killed; 
and Lieutenant- General Lanier and Tetteau are both 
wounded ; ſo that I know not whether it will not 
be requiſite to fill up their number. As for Ds 
Mont, I cannot but repeat it again, that he is very 
fortunate to be favoured with the patronage of ſo 
great a Prince, the conſideration of whom will 
certainly outweigh the ingenuity of his diſcovery and 
confeſſion, which I wonder ſhould not be more 
ſincere, ſince nothing could have better become one 
in his circumſtances. I am afraid, it is too partially 
faid in his favour, that Leefdale concealed the treaſon 
for a year, for there is no manner of footſteps b) 
any thing, that has appeared, that Leefdale was let 
into the buſineſs till laſt ſpring, and he diſcovered it 
as ſoon as ever he got Grandval out of France, if not 
before; and both their diſcoveries ſeem to be ſo beat 
the ſame time, that I think it hard to ſay, Wi 
made it firſt. But I am confident the di 1 
time was ſo little, that neither of them could have 
notice what the other intended, if there had been 
any body, that would have meddled to give the 
advice. 5 
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loss of it was impreſſed deeply upon the Count's* of Wirteniberg himſelf, who was carried to Paris i 1692. 


mind, for he did not live long after. Thus whilſt the French lived at diſcretion. in his coun- 


ended the campaign in Flanders z Nam was try, and obliged the Landgrave, now weakened 


loſt 3 the reputation of the King's conducting by the detachment, which he had ſent away to 


armies was much ſunk ; and the Exgliſb were the Markgrave of Bareith, and afterwards by 
generally diſcontented, and alienated from the another to ſecure Heidalberg. to raiſe the ſiege 
Dutch. * | of Eberemberg, Howeyer the Landgrave was 

Nothing of conſequence was done on the ſoon after revenged of the French, for they under 
Rhine. There were two ſmall. armies which the command of Count Tallard, having beſieg- 
ated ſeparately, under the command of the ed Rhinefield,- a place, which would have been 
Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, and the Markgrave of greater importance to them, if they had car- 
of Bareitb. The French army there was com- ried it, the Governor made ſo brave a defence, 
manded by the Duke de Lorge, who advancing and the Landgrave ſuch extraordinary expedition 
in September towards the Rhine, with a great to relieve it, that the French were obliged to 
train of artillery, the Landgrave and Markgrave abandon the enterpriſe with conſiderable loſs 
held a council of war with the reſt of the Ge- (both from the enemies fire, and the rigour of 
nerals, wherein it was reſolved, that the two the ſeaſon) and not without ſome confuſion to 
armies, which were ſeparated, ſhould now re- the Court of France, who had ſent orders to 
join. This was accordingly done, and the Count Ta/lard, not to beſiege, but take poſſeſ- 
whole German force encamped near Neuſtadt ; ſion of the place. The Elector of Saxony had 


but in ſome days they ſeparated again, the likewiſe promiſed to bring an army upon the 


Landgrave marching to beſiege Eberemburg. He Rhine ; but Schoening, his General, who had 
had not been gone long, before the Markgrave great power over him, was gained by the French 


ſent him an expreſs, that the French were mov- to break this deſign. The EleQor complained, 


ing towards him, which made the Landgrave that the Emperor favoured the circles of Fran- 
ſend away four thouſand dragoons to the other's conia and Swabia fo much, that he could have 
aſſiſtance, But, before they and the body of ar- no good quarters aſſigned him for his army. 
tillery could come up, the Duke of FYirtemberg, And upon this occaſion it was ſaid, that the 
who was gone before with a body of about four Emperor drew much money from thoſe circles, 
thouſand horſe, and poſted himſelf near Edeil- that they might be covered from winter quarters; 
beim, with a deſign to ſtop the march of the and that he applied all of it to the carrying on 


French, was by them ſurprized in his camp by of the war in Hungary, and ſo left the weight 


the means of a great fog, and charged fo briſk- of the war with France to lie heavy on the 
ly, that his men had not time to put themſelves princes, of the Empire. This conteſt ran fo 
in a poſture of defence. About a thouſand high, that Schoening who was thought the ill 
Germans were killed upon the ſpot, and ſeveral inſtrument in it, going for his health to the 
made priſoners, and amongſt the latter the Duke hot-baths at Dabliiz in Bobemia, was ſeized by 


the 


As for what you write about my Lord Portland's * tered. A relation of the proceedings is ordered to 

* ſpeaking with Du Mont, «I believe his Lordſhip will be forthwith printed. 
hardly think it fit for him to make ſuch a viſit, un- * As to what you would be informed in, you will 
* le Mr Schutz, who has ſeen him, ſhould fatisff have it ſo ſoon in print from Holland, that it will 
* his Lordſhip, that it was for the King's ſervice, © not be worth while to tell it you beforehand, ſince 
* which, by any thing he has hitherto ſaid in public, „it would fall fo far ſhort of the relation you have 
I do not ſee any reaſon to believe. Some men are to expect. However, for your preſent ſatisfaction, 
naturally myſterious ; ſome are ſo through igno- *© I mult tell you, that Barbeſieux, Chanlais, and Pa- 
* rance, and ſome through guilt, and are loth to ap- © parel will be noted with infamy, for the part they 
© pear in their own colours, as long as any cover is to have had fo villanous a deſign 3 and when you ſee 
be found. Which of theſe belongs to this Gentle- the printed account, pray compare it with what you 
man, I am not well enough acquainted with him to remember of Du Mont's diſcovery, whilſt he was 
* determine.” | © at Hanover; and by that judge of the ſincerity and 

© ingenuity of his confeſſion. 

From the camp at Lembeck, Aug. = 1692. © Grandval died with what may be called great 
8 . "y courage or ſtubbornneſs. He ſaid nothing at the gal- 
N randval's trial lay ſilent all laſt week, three © Jows, but he left Monſieur Barbefieux a legacy, that 
; d the Court-Martial being killed or wounded, viz. will ſtick by him, having the ſame morning, before 
; the Lieutenant-Generals . ackay, Lanier, and Tet- he went to execution, writ a letter to a friend of 
1 but, their places having been ſupplied ſince by © his at Paris, deſiring, that Monſieur Barbeſieux 
Major. General Scravenmore, and Brigadiers Churchill * ſhould be acquainted by the Archbiſhop of Rheims, 
and Ramſay, this day the trial was made an end *« that he loſt his life for having obeyed his orders; 


g of, Grandval in a manner confeſſing all the articles which you will ſee publiſhed at large, with many 
of his accuſation. I believe it will not be long be- 


' fore he is executed. If you have any concern for 
Du Mont, J can ſatisfy you, that he is not tried at 


. 
; _— and I do not know there are any intentions 
o do it. 
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From the camp at Ninove, Aug. Tn 1692. 


I have received this day the favour of your's of 
the 5th. By the account you give of the manner, 
in which Du Mont made his firſt diſcovery, it is plain, 
how little ingenuity there is in the man, who, in his 
firſt confeſſion taken at Boiſſeduc, mentions none but 
the Duke of Zell, to whom, he ſays, he diſcovered 
; 1 for having conſpired againſt the life the buſineſs, as ſoon as ever he had received Grand- 
ot his Majeſty, he was executed yeſterday morning val's letter of the 20th of April, and had the 
in the camp, according to the ſentence pronounced Duke's leave to write an anſwer, that he might 


againſt him, for his being hanged, drawn, and quar- draw more jetters from Crandval. But whatever 
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From the camp at Lembeck, Aug. = 1692. 


The Chevalier Grandval being f 
ng found guilty on 
; Menaay laſt by the Court-Martial, _— his 
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more particulars, that I have not time to mention.” | 


e HISTORY 
1692+ the Emperor's orders; upon which. great ex- 


poſtulations paſſed between the courts of Vienna 
and Dreſden. 


But though the Emp: or did, as it were, a- 
Hnogary. bandon the Empire to the French, he made no 


great progreſs in Hungary. The Turks lay up- 


on the. defenſive, and the ſeaſon was ſpent. in 
motion, without either battle or ſiege. There 


was ſtill ſome diſcourſe, but no great probabili - 


ty of peace. Two Engii/h Embaſladors dying, 
the one, Sir William Huſſey, ſoon. after his ar- 
tival at Conſtantinople, and the other, Mr Har- 
bord, on his way thither, the Lord Paget, his 
Majeſty's Embaſſador at the Emperor's Court, 
was ordered to go thither to mediate; a peace. 
He found the mediation was in a great meaſure 
ſpoiled by the Dutch Embaſlador, before his ar- 
rival; for he had been, prevailed on by the 
Court of Vienna to offer the mediation of the 


Dutch upon a very high ſcheme. Comeniet, 


and the Ukrain, and Podalia, with Moldavia 
and Walachia, were demanded for Poland; Tran- 
ſilvania, with the perſon of Count Tekeli, for the 
Emperor: And Achaia and Livadie, as an An- 
temurale to cover the Morea, for the Yeneitans. 
The Court of Vienna, by offering ſuch a project, 
reckoned the war muſt go on, which they de- 
fired. The Miniſters of the Porte, who were 

ined by the French to carry on the war, were 


| glad to ſee ſo high a project. They were 


. 


of ENGLAND. va 
afraid of tumults ; ſo. they ſpread this projet @ 
over the whole Empire, to ſhew, on what ig. 
nominious terms the mediation was-propoſed ; 
and by that they juſtified their going on with 
the war. But the Lord Paget the King', 
mediation upon another project 2 Which was, 
that every Prince was to keep what he was then 
poſſeſſed of; and Comeniet was only demand. 
ed to be razed. If this had been offered at 
firſt, the Ottaman Court durſt not have refuſed 
it 3 the people were become ſo weary under 2 
long and unproſperous war. But the Vinir 
ſuppreſſed this, and made it ſtill paſs among 
them, that the Exgliſb preſſed the ſame projet, 
that the Dutch had propoſed ; which was the 
more eaſily believed there, becauſe, how igno- 
rant ſoever they were at that Court, they kney 
well what an intereſt the King of England had 
in the States. So the war was ſtill carried on 
there; and Sir William Trumball, who came over 
to England at this-time, told the King, that if, 
inſtead of ſending Embaſſies, he would fend a 
powerful fleet into the Mediterranean, to deſtroy 
the French trade, and ſtop the commerce with 
Turkey, he would quickly bring that court to 
other meaſures, or raiſe ſuch tumults among 
them, as would ſet that Empire, and even Cu- 

ftantinople itſelf, all in a flame. 
With regard to the affairs of Piedmont, the {ni 
Court of France, having brought the Pope to an 
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he wants of honeſty, he has cunning enough to 
know what will be of moſt uſe to his purpoſe. I 
believe he would have ſecured his life either way ; 
and it would have been yet leſs in hazard by a more 
open and frank confeſſion. I ſuppoſe it will be 
thought fit he ſhould undergo a trial, for the juſtifi- 
cation of his Majeſty's proceedings throughout this 
whole buſineſs,” 


From the camp at Grammon, Aug. 31, 1692. 


* As to the buſineſs of Du Mont, I think that is 
now over, upon his ſending a petition to his Ma- 
jeſty, in which he owns his guilt, and implores his 
Majeſty's mercy as to life, upon the account of his 
being one of the firſt diſcoverers, ſubmitting himſelf 
to be diſpoſed of as his Majeſty ſhall think fit, in 
any place of ſafety, and begging, that care may be 
taken of his ſubſiſting there. hich petition be- 
ing referred to the Council of war, that ſat upon 
Grandval, for their opinion, they have recommend- 
ed him as an object of mercy, on account of his 
diſcovery, and coming hither to teſtify what he 
knew of this buſineſs; adviſing withal his being 
kept ſafely in ſome ſecure place with a maintenance, 
that others may be encouraged by this example rather 
to rely on the King's clemency, than perſiſt in their 
damnable deſigns. So you ſee by this proceeding, 
© regard has been had to any promiſes, that might 
© have been made him in Germany upon his firſt diſ- 
« cloling the buſineſs ; which yet I think he might 
© then, and ſince, have made more fully than he did.” 


The letter, which Grandval writ the morning be- 
fore his execution, was as follows : 


Du camp de Halle ce 13, Aout 1692. 


Mademoiſelle, 


Je vous prie d'aller trouver Monſieur L'archevique de 
Rheims, avec Monſieur Fourduil, & faire connoitre au 
dit Signeur Archeveque qu'il m'en colte la vie pour avoir 
obei aux ordres de . de Barbeſieux, eſt la grace, 


que vaus demonde, 
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Votre Serviteur, 


De GRAN PD VAI. 


Jeyes Monſieur le Marquis d Arfy, qu'il "I 


faire prier Dieu HE moy. 
A 1 le Juri, Riſe Trevelle, vis a vis d u 
Rue des deux Eſcus, pres de Þ Hotel de Soiſſons, a Paris, 


From the camp at Hall, Aug. 13, 1692. 


Madam, 
© I pray yod to go to the Archbiſhop of Nheint, 
© with Monſieur Jourduil, and to let the ſaid Archbi- 
© ſhop know, that it coſts me my life for having obey- 
© ed the orders of Monſieur de Barbeſieus : Which is 
© the favour deſired of you, by, 


Vur Servant, 
DER GRAN PDVYAI. 


© Speak to Monſieur d Arſy, that he take care I be 
© prayed for. 


* To Madam Juré in Treville-Street, ower-agcinft 
© the Street of the Two Crowns, near the Hotel «of 
Soiſſons at Paris,” 


Cp cn of — letter, it will not be impro- 
per to take notice of a paſſage, that happened ſome 
days before Grandval's . 2. A perſon dil- 
courſing with him in priſon, and obſerving he endea- 
voured to juſtify himſelf upon the orders, which he had 
received from the Marquis of Barbeſeur, he told him, 
that, though this was in itſelf a very weak excuſe for 
being engaged in a baſe action, yet ſtill it might prove 
ſo much the worſe, as that it was like enough that 
Monſieur Barbefieux would diſown his having given an: 
ſuch orders, or that he was any way concerned with 
him ina buſineſs of this nature. To which Grand- 
val replied, * Let him deny what he pleaſes 3 yet, if 
were put upon it, I would make it appear ver) 
« plainly ; for L have an original paper under Mon. 
« fieur Barbeſieux s own hand, which I have lodged 
with a friend of mine, who will not part with it to 
* any one but myſelf, and nobody elſe knows with 
* whom I have intruſted it.” State Tr. II. 284. 
Soon after the diſcovery of this ſhocking attempt. 
there was publiſhed a piece, intitled, Reflections pen 


the late horrid conſpiracy contrived ly ſome of the F. — 
ourt 
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accommodation, endeavoured through his means 
to divide the Duke of Savoy from the confedera- 


cy, and diſpatched Monſieur Chanlais to Turn, 
to make advantageous | to him, but 
whether in the form, that was afterwards made 
public, 158 myſtery. However there was 2 
writing printed at Paris, wherein the author 
mentioned all the offers made the Duke though 
that paper ſeemed chiefly deſigned to render 
the 1talien Princes jealous of the Germans, by 
magnifying the diſorders committed by them in 
their quarters, and inſinuating, that Proteſtants 
reaped all the advantage of the preſent war; 
which argument was not long after effectually 
improved by the Partifans of France in the 
Court of Savoy. But the German troops now in 
Ttaly were too numerous to give any of thoſe 
petty Princes an opportunity to diſturb them, 
ſuppoſing they had an intention to do it; and 
as for the Duke of Savoy, whatever his true 
ſentiments were, he appeared firm, and reſo- 
lute to carry on this campaign with vi- 
gour. On the other hand, the French, who 
bent the power of their arms againſt Flanders 
and Germany, left Monſieur Catinat very much 
inferior to the allies in Piedmont, as defiring 
only to defend what they had gained the years 
before on that ſide. But this they could not 
do ; for, the Duke of Savoy having got his ar- 
my into the field, and diſpoſed of ſeveral par- 
ties into the vallies and other places for the bet- 
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ter ſecurity of the country, he marched in the 1692. 


month of Ju) at the head of twenty thouſand 
men into the Province of Dauphin; where, af- 


they had pillaged La Roche, Chantelouve, 
and ſore * t 


and ſome other paſſes. In wy So all the army 
croſſed the Durance at Guiteftre, and moved 
towards the city of Ambrin, which was furren- 
dered upon articles, after a ſiege of about nine 
days. Here the Duke of Savoy found twenty 
pieces of cannon, and a conſiderable quantity of 
_— and the city preſently granted him 
orty thouſand livres contribution, which they 
borrowed at Grenoble for that purpoſe : Beſides 
which, he ſeized upon fixty thouſand livres in 
gold, which was the French nos 2 money, in 
the hands of the Pay-maſter of the troops. 
And not only the city of Anbrun, but all the 


neighbouring towns and villages were at the 


ſame time put under contribution, Here like- 
wiſe Duke Schomberg, who commanded the Eng- 
liſh forces to the aſſiſtance of Savoy, publiſhed a 
declaration in the name of King William, invit- 
ing people to join him, and affuring them, that 
his "Majeſty had no other aim in cauſing his 
© forces to enter into France, than to reſtore 
the nobility and gentry to their antient ſplen- 
dor, the Parliaments to their former authori- 
ty, and the people to their juſt privileges; 
and even to grant his protection to the Cler- 
= 


BY 3 


Court to murder his Majgſty in Flanders, and for which 
Manfieur Grandval, one of the aſſaſſms, was executed: 
The author of which obſerves, that, beſides the French 
King himſelf, ſome of the greateſt perſons in France 
were privy to che delign, viz, Monſieur Louvois, and 
his ſon Barbeſieux, Miniſters of State; the Duke of 
Luxemburg, Marſhal and Peer of France, and General 
of the French army; Monſieur Rabenac and Monſieur 
Bedal, Embaſſadors 3 Monſieur Paparel and Monſieur 
Chanlais, employed in ſome of the greateſt poſts · of the 
army; Madam Maintenon, the French King's miſtreſs. 
He remarks likewiſe, © that the carriage of the French 
court in this affair towards the late King James is 
© a maſter- piece of craft and treachery. Here it is, 
adds he, that it were almoſt to be wiſhed, that 
© there were a curtain drawn over that part of the 
© ſtage, where this unfortunate Prince comes to act 
© ſo unnatural and fo frightful a part. That any 
© one, that ever filled the Engliſb throne, ſhould be 
capable of ſo unprincely a revenge as murder, is a 
very mortifying reflection, and leads us naturally to 
© look back to | ſhrewdly ſuſpected events that 
* have fallen out in England of late which for 
© {ome reaſons are not now to be inf ed en. As, in 
© moſt of the tranſactions of this Prince's reign, he 
* was impoſed upon by the French King's deſigns, and 
© gave himſelf up to the meaſures given him from 
Frances which proved his ruin; ſo now, when un- 
der their protection, they bring him in to cover and 
* own a tranſaction ſo baſe and horrid, that the 
French King had not the face to appear in it him- 
* ſelf, They ſo ordered the matter, that Grandval, 
: Parker, and Leefdale ſhould wait upon King 
, James, and receive his approbation of the thing, 
; with promiſes of encouragement ; and this is not 
done till the whole deſign had been fully concerted 
forehand. It was fit the murder of the King 
. ſhould paſs in the world as a perſonal revenge of 
ö King Fapres, and that the French Court ſhould lay 
it upon the quarrel betwixt thoſe two Princes; tho 
at the ſame time they had the chief hand in the 
. ©Mtrivance of it, were to reward the inſtruments 
employed in it, and were to reap the greateſt ad- 

Vantages by it, Whether that unfortunate Prince 


Lada coo- tk. ee 


© was ſenſible of this trick put upon him, or whether 
© his cager deſire to ſee the King taken off, gave him 
© no leiſure for reflections, it is hard to determine. 
© 'This is clear, that he thought himſelf no ways ob- 
© liged to uſe the precautions, that even Barbeſieux 

had done, fince that after his ſpeaking to Grandval, 
according to the words in the printed account, he 
was pleaſed to entertain Parker, fdale, and him, 


A 


copy it is ſaid, Qu alors il a auſſi parlè avac le dit 
Parker & Leefdale de cette affaire: At the ſame time 
he (meaning King James, and not the priſoner 
Grandval, as in the Engliſh tranſlation) ſpake lite- 
wiſe to Parker and Leefdale about that affair. The 
treachery of the French Court towards King James 
in this buſineſs is deep and black. 
© All the world lays his ruin at the French King's 
door ; and it is to the meaſures he gave him, that 
he owes the loſs of three crowns. The leaſt 
amends could be made him for all this, was an ho- 
nourable retreat in France ; yet that this is granted 
him only on the account of their own intereſt, ap- 
pears in a great many inſtances, and particularly in 
the part they bring him in to act in this conſpiracy. 
If there had been true friendſhip and kindneſs meant 
him, they would never have put him upon a neceſ- 
ſity of making himſelf known in fo foul a deſign to 
three preſons all at once, but would have at leaſt 
allowed him the precautions, that Barbeſicux, if 
not the very ſame, that one of his own rank, 
thought himſelf obliged to obſerve. 
all; in bringing King James to own this buſineſs, 
the French Court did him the laſt offices of an ene- 
my. Inſtead of promoting his re- acceſſion to the 
throne, they did more at one daſh to ſhut it for ever 
againſt him, than all that his enemies could have 
thought of, With what horror muſt the Znglih 
nation have been ſtruck, to ſee a Prince, - that had 
recovered them from the brink of deſtruction, and 
expoſed his perſon ſo often for their ſake ; to ſee 
him, I ſay, murdered by the bloody hand of a ruf- 
fian ! And with what execrations and cries for ven- 
© geance againſt both actors and contrivers of ſuch a 
© villany ! Could the French ever imagine, that the 
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hey made thetnſclves 
maſters of the caſtle and Highlands of Guilleftre, 


all together, on the ſame ſulject; for in the French 


But this is not 
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. and in ſhort to cauſe the Edict of Nontz ready to tremble. And indeed rever had the , 


to be revived, of which the Kings of Eng- 


and had been made guarantees“ 
Encouraged by this declaration, | ſeveral, of 
the French Proteſtants, who had been forced to 


abjure their religion, took this opportunity to 
make their voluntary recantation before Mon- 
ſieur Du bourdieu, Duke Schomberg*s chaplain. 
From Ambrun the Army marched directly to 


Gap, a city upon the frontiers of Provence, 


whoſe inhabitants opened their gates to Prince 


Eugene of Savoy upon his firſt appearing before 


it, and readily conſented to pay contribution, to 
preſerve their houſes from being pillaged and 
burnt 3 a treatment, which near eighty caſtles 
and villages received from the Germans, in re- 
taliation of the barbarities committed by the 
French in the Palatinate. Not only Grenoble, 
the capital of Dauphin, but the neighbouring 
Provinces, and the rich city of Lyons began al- 


allies a fairer 


nity of ſhaking the 
of France (1). But the Duke of Sovey's falling 
of the ſmall-pox, and, what was of more 


fatal conſequence, the ſpirit of diviſion, which 
broke out among the generals, not only hinder. 
ed the deſign, that had been formed of taking 
Briangon and Quieras, butlikewiſe incapacitated 
them to keep what they had already conquered, 
Thus having plundered the country, deſtroyed 
all the proviſions they could not conſume or car. 
ry away, and burnt all that refuſed to contribute, 
they blew up the fortifications of Ambrun, took 
money to ſave the houſes, and fo put an end 
to the campaign. As for the Duke of Savoy, he 
was ſcarce recovered of the ſmall-pox, when he 
fell into an ague, which reduced him ſo low, 
that his phyſicians began to deſpair of his life; 
but at length his youthful conſtitution got the 

better of his diſtemper. 
Beſides 
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© way for King Fames to regain the hearts of the 
© three kingdoms, which he had loſt by his endea- 


© youring the ſubverſion of their laws and liberties, 
© was to hire three parricides to murder the only per- 
© ſon, that had ſecured theſe to them ?? The author 
afterwards informs us, that the Jacobites in England 
were at that time in great expectation of a revolution 
in their favour, * At the ſame time, ſays he, that 
© Grandval and Leefdale take their * from 
ngland. 
We have all the reaſon to remember the great hopes 
our malecontents expreſſed here at that time, and 
how ſure they ſeemed to be of ſome new revolu- 
tion. It is true, theſe people are eaſily buoyed up 
on the leaſt appearances; and every ſmall accident, 
that ſeems to favour their cauſe, raiſes their hopes 
beyond all bounds. But about that time ſo much 
joy and aſſurance was viſible in their very counte- 
nances, as ſeemed to proceed from a fixed certainty 
they had of ſome mighty ſucceſs, which they hoped 
for in their affairs, that we could not poſſibly dive 
into, It is true, the French King was in Flanders, 
and King Fames was waiting the firſt opportunity of 
wind and tide to waft over his army into England. 
But even all this could ſcarce make up more than a 
probability, much leſs a certainty of ſucceſs, His 
Majeſty was already on the other fide, and his army 
was drawing together from all quarters to oppoſe 
the French, Our fleet was at ſea, and a far braver 
one it was than the French could poſſibly ſend out 
againſt us. Whence then could all this confidence 
proceed? There muſt certainly be ſome other thing 
in it, than we were then aware of. Parker's coming 
over at this time, and his correſponding with his 
friends here, carries with it a ſhrewd ſuſpicion of 
what we may reaſonably judge was the ground of all 
this inſolence of the party. It were folly to ima- 
gine he ſhould make public among them the deſign 
then in agitation to murder the King : It was too 
great a ſecret to be communicated to many. But 
on the other hand, it is ſcarce to be thought, but 
that Parker aſſured his friends in general, that there 
was ſome great and certain event ready then to 
break forth, that would decide the controverſy ; 
and he might eyen venture to open the ſecret to ſome 
Jof the firſt form amongſt them.“ The author alſo 
mentions two remarkable paſſages never before made 
public, which ſhew King William's generoſity to the 
French King, and his abhorrence of all aſſaſſinating de- 
ſigns. About ten years ago, ſays he, that is, about 
the year 1682, he received a letter from an unknown 
hand, who yet gave himſelf a name, in which he of- 
fered to deliver Europe from all her fears, by deſtroy - 
ing the French King. Hedelired only a fafe refuge in 
Helland, and a ſmall ſubſiſtence, much lefs than he 
ſhould leave behind him in France. He defired an 
anſwer might be writ to him, and left with the poſt- 


Paris to Flanders, Parker comes over to 
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maſter's wife at Paris; and about a week after he writ 
a ſecond letter to the ſame purpoſe, The firſt letter 
came to the then Prince of Orange at night at Ly, 
and Monſieur Dyckvelt happened to be with him; ſo 
he ſhewed him the letter, and deſired him to go to the 
Hague immediately, and deliver that letter to Monſieur 
D' Avaux, who was then the French Embaſlador to the 
States. Monſieur Dyctvelt made ſuch haſte; that he 
was with Monſieur D' Avaux next morning, and 

him the letter (and the ſecond was likewiſe ſent to 
him). He received it with great acknowledgments of 
the Prince's — and ſent the letter to Pam 
The Poſt-maſter's wife, being examined, ſaid, that one 
had come ſeveral times to call for a letter, but, he not 
coming again, ſhe was ordered to go about Paris, and 
ſee if ſhe could know him again. One was taken up 
who ſhe believed was the perſon, and was put in the 


Baſtile. He happened to be a Proteſtant, which uo 


doubt made the Court of France to like the diſcoyery 
the better. But when ſome of the Parliament cameto 
examine him, and to confront him with the woman, 
ſhe, when ſhe viewed him nearly, and heard him 
ſpeak, owned ſhe was miſtaken, and that he was not 
the man; ſo after a little while he was diſmiſſed, and 
came into Holland upon the general perſecution of the 
Proteſtants. By theſe circumſtances it appears, that the 
Court of France believed that this was a real defign, 
and no contrivance thrown out to try the Prince of 
Orange's temper. But another inſtance ſhewed, that 
King William looked on propoſitions of this kind with 
ſo much horror, that he thought that, which on all 
other occaſions was the moſt ſacred with him, his word, 
did not bind in this. A few days after he came tothe 
crown, an unknown perſon wrote to Dr Burnet, that 
he had a propoſition of great conſequence to make to the 
King, if he ſhould have his promiſe, that he might do 
it ſafely, This the King allowed the Doctor to do: 
So he wrote to the perſon by the name and m 

that he had given. When he came to the Doctor, he 
told how long he had lived and ſerved in Verſailles, ani 
how he knew all the methods of that Court; and at 
laſt he came to offer to kill the French King. At this 
the Doctor ſtarted up immediately, and ſaid, he thought 
the King was too well known for any to dare to come 
to him with ſuch a propoſition. He hoped he himſelf 
had been alſo ſo well known, that none ſhould have 
made it by him. He was ſorry, that a promiſe wi 
given of ſafety, but he bid the rogue be gone imme: 
diately, When he gave an account of this the next 
day, the King thought he had carried the matter of the 
promiſe too far; ſince the promiſe was to be und 
torelate not toſuchcrimes; and therefore he wiſhed, that 
the Doctor had ſeized on him, and ordered him to be 
ſure to do it, if ever he could ſet eye on him again. 


(1) Biſhop Burnet tells us, that * if the Duke of 


© Savzy had carried on the attempt on Dauphint wit 


© the ſpirit, with which he began it, he had pv! the 
b affairs 
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geſides the annoying France in her moſt ſen- the Emperor two votes in the Electoral College, 1692. 
ible part, his Britannic Majeſty improved the | that it was let fall. In concluſion, after a year's 
Duke of Savoy's alliance towards the reſtoration negotiation, and a great oppoſition both by 
of the YVaudois, a people, who juſtly” boaſted a Papiſts and Proteſtant Princes (ſome of the 
| purity of faith derived from the primitive ages latter conſidering more their jealouſies of the 
of the Church, and untainted by later ſuperſti- Houſe of Hanover, than the intereſt of their re- 
tions. But they having loſt all Eccleſiaſtical ligion) the inveſtiture was given on the 19th. of 
diſcipline through the violence of their late per- December 1692, with the title of Elector of ; 
ſecution, and being unable to maintain even a Brunſwick, and Great Marſhal of the Empire. * 
Miniſter or School-maſter, Monſieur Dubour- The French oppoſed this with all the artifices 
dien acquainted Dr William Lloyd Biſhop of they could employ ; and the matter lay long in 
St. Aſaph, who about this time was removed to an unſettled ſtate; nor was he now admitted 
the See of Lichfield and Coventry, wich their into the College, it being ſaid, that the unani- 
miſerable condition, who repreſenting the caſe mous conſent of all the Electors muſt be had. 
to the Queen, a fund was eſtabliſhed out of her The greateſt prejudice the French ſuffered this 
Majeſty's privy-purſe for the maintaining of ten year was from the ſeaſon; they had a very bad 
Preachers and as many School-maſters in the harveſt, and no vintage in the nothern parts. b 
vallies of Piedmont. England had likewiſe great apprehenſions from | 
In Catalonia things continued in their former a very cold and wet ſummer, deluges of rain j 
. ſtate, the French having attempted nothing on continuing till the very time of harveſt. But, 
that ſide, by reaſon their forces were ſuffici- when the nation was threatned with a famine, 
ently diverted another way, and the Spariards the ſeaſon changed in ſo extraordinay a manner, 
having done as little, from their uſual inactivi- as to produce a very plentiful harveſt, ſufficient 
ty and weakneſs, _ | | both to ſerve ourſelves, and to ſupply our 
This year the Proteſtant intereſt in Germany neighbours abroad, which brought great ſums 
was ſtrengthened by the creation of a ninth of money into the Kingdom. | 
Electorate in favour of the Duke of Hanover. In the beginning of September, there was an 4 great 
That Duke, who had been long under the in- earthquake felt in moſt places in England, par- ow 
fluence of France, had now broken off all com- ticularly in London; and in many parts of France, 3 
merce with that Court, and entered into a trea- Germany, and the Netherlands. The King was Kennet. 
ty, both with the Emperor and King William. then in his camp at dinner, in an old decayed 
He promiſed great ſupplies againſt France and houſe, which ſhaking very much, and every 
the Turk, if he might be made an Elector of the one apprehending it was ready to fall, he was 
Empire; in which the King concurred to preſs prevailed with to riſe from table, and go out of 
the matter ſo earneſtly at the Court of Vienna, the houſe ; bur the ſurpriſe was ſoon over, and 
that the Emperor agreed to it, in caſe he could he returned to dinner. Abont two months be- 
gain the conſent of the other Electors; which fore, moſt terrible earthquakes happened in 
the Emperor's Miniſters reſolved ſecretly to Sicily and Malta, which were repreſented as 
oppoſe as much as poſſible. The Duke quickly the moſt dreadful, of any mentioned in hiſtory. 
gained the conſent of the greater number of It was eſtimated, that about one hundred- thou- 
Electors; yet new objections were ſtill made. ſand perſons periſhed by them in Sicily. A- 
Ir was ſaid, that, if this was granted, another bout the ſame time, an earthquake alſo ſhook 
Electorate in a Popiſh family ought alſo to be the Ifland of Famaica, and almoſt totally ruined 
created, to balance the advantge, which this the town of Port- Royal: So that, beſides the 
would give to the Lutherans; and it was moved, damages, no lefs than fifteen-hundred perſons 
that Auſtria ſhould be made an Electorate. But periſhed in it. Theſe were very extraordinary 
this was ſo much oppoſed, ſince it would give things, which made thoſe that ſtudied apocalyp- 
tical 


— 
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* affairs of France on that ſide into great diſorder. from a fear of being engaged too far, or a deſire of 


© But he was either ill ſerved or betrayed in it. He having a greater ſhare of the booty, than they had re- 
* fat down before Ambrun, and beſieged it in form; ceived. This miſunderſtanding occaſioned a great 
* ſo that a place which he might have carried in deal of time to be loſt, and gave the enemy an oppor- 
* three days, coſt him ſome weeks. And in every tunity of ſtrengthening themſelves, and ſtopping the 
; ſtep he made it appear, there was either a great progreſs of the confederate arms. 3. The ſickneſs of 
i fecbleneſs, or much treachery in his counſels. He the Duke himſelf. 4. and laſtly, The extraordinary 
mage no great progreſs; yet the diſorder, it threw vigilance of Monſieur Catinat, and the good diſpoſition, 
* that and the neighbouring provinces into, was very Which he had every where made, This General hav- 
great. He was ſtopped by the ſmall-pox, which ing learned, that the Duke had ſome deſign upon Bri- 
laved his honour as much as it endangered his per- argon and Jup, took ſuch meaſures with the inconſi- 
| lon. The retreat of his army, when his life was derable body of troops under his command, that it was 
in danger, looked like a due caution, He recovered thought impoſſible to penetrate as far as theſe two 
; of the ſmall- pox, but a ferment remained ſtill in his places through a great many defiles, in which the 
: blood, and broke out ſo often into feveriſh relapſes, French were ſtrongly intrenched, and which could not 
| that it was generally thought he was poiſoned, be forced without the loſs of part of the army. The 
Many months paſſed before he was out of danger. Duke therefore and his Generals being informed of 
80 the campaign ended there with conſiderable loſſes theſe difficulties, and finding the winter advancing, 
to the French, but with no great advantage to the and the country ſo ruined, that it was impoſſible to 
Ac.“ II. 100. Monſicur Bernard affigns the fol- ſupport the troops there during that ſeaſon, and con- 
wag reaſons, why the Duke did not make a further ſidering, that they had no place to ſecure themſelves 
N in Dauyphine : 1. Becauſe the Spaniſh fleet, in, if they ſhould be attacked by the enemy, when 
Ach had been promiſed to come and alarm the coaſts the mountains ſhould be ſhut up by the ſnow; they 
3 evence, did not appear there. 2. Becauſe the thought proper to retire, after they had plundered 
1 oops in the Duke's army, would not obey him, the country. Lett. Ht, II. 405. | 
Ienctrate ſo far as he would have had them, either 
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1692, tical matters, imagite. the end of the world 


A great drew near. But however, theſe diſmal acci- 


corruption dents had but little influence on people to re- 
over Eng- form their manners. The great examples, ſet 
land. the nation by the King and Queen, were not 
much followed, The King had publiſhed a 
proclamation, declaring his reſolution, to diſ- 
countenance all manner of vice and immorality, 
in all perſons from the higheſt, to the loweſt 
degree; and the Queen, in the King's abſence, 
gave orders to execute the laws againſt drunken- 
neſs, ſwearing, and debauchery ; and ſent direc- 
tions over England, to all Magiſtrates to do 
their duty in executing them : To which, the 
King joined his authority, upon his return to 
England. . Yet the reformation of manners, 
which ſome zealous men ſtudied to promote, 
went on but lowly. Many of the inferior ma- 
iſtrates were not only remiſs, but very faulty 
hemſelves, and even diſcouraged thoſe, who 
endeavoured to have vice ſuppreſſed and puniſh- 
ed. It muſt be confeſſed, that the behaviour of 


Jan. 21. 


2.00 


many Clergy men gave great offence. They had 


taken the oaths, and read the prayers for the 
preſent eſtabliſhment : They obſerved the orders 
for public Faſts and Thankſgivings, and yet 
they ſhewed, in many places, their averſion to 
the Government but too viſibly. In ſome places 


it broke out in very indecent inſtances, that. 


. were brought into Courts of law and cenſured, 
This made many conclude, that the Clergy were 
a ſort of men, that would ſwear and pray even 
againſt their conſciences, rather than loſe their 
benefices, and conſequently were governed by 
intereſt, and not by principle. The Jacobites 
grew ſtill to be more outrageous, while the 
Clergy ſeemed to be neutrals in the diſpute. 
And what was, yet, moſt extraordinary, the 
Government itſelf acted with ſuch remiſſneſs, 
and ſo few were inquired after or puniſhed, 
that thoſe, who were employed by the King, 
behaved themſelves in many places, as if they 
had ſecret inſtructions to be heavy upon his beſt 
friends, and to be gentle to his enemies. Upon 
the whole matter, the nation was falling under 
a general corruption, which was much ſpread 
among all ſorts of people. 
Proclama- On the 13th of September the Queen iſſued 
tions a- out two proclamations z the one for the better 
2 diſcovery of ſeditious libellers (1), and the other 
„ an for the diſcovery and apprehending of high- 
libellers. waymen, and for a reward of forty pounds for 
every ſuch offender, to the diſcoverers; which 
encouragement occaſioned the taking of many 
of theſe robbers, who about this time very much 
infeſted the roads of this Kingdom. 
Young's In May this year was detected a ſham plot in- 
plot a- vented by one Robert Young, who was commit- 
8572, /e- ted to Newgate till he diſcharged a fine impoſed 
for . upon him. One Henry Pearſon, a priſoner in 
covered. the ſame place for debt, perceiving Zoung to be 
B. of very expert in counterfeiting hands, told him, 
Rocheſt. that, if he could contrive a plot, and father it up- 
on the Earls of Marlborough and Saliſbury, Dr 
Thomas Sprat Biſhop of Rocheſter, and ſome 


others, he might ſoon have money enough t 
pay his fine. Young gladly accepted the pro. 
poſal ; but told Pearſon, that nothing could be 
done in that matter, till he was releaſed, which 
in a ſhort time was effected. As ſoon as Prax. 
Jan was at liberty, he employed one Sepbry 
Blackhead to carry letters between himſelf and 
Young. By a certain ſtratagem 7oung happened 
to procure the Earl of Malberough's hand, which 
he counterfeited fo exactly, that it was very 
difficult to diſtinguiſh the true from the falſe 
Afterward he drew up an Aſſociation, and affixed 
to it the hands of the Earls of Marlborough and 
Saliſbury, as allo Sir Ba Firebraſs's, the Biſhop 
of Rocheſter*s, and the Lord Cornbury's, which 
two laſt were writ by another hand. And, tha 
the more credit might be given to this pretend. 
ed plot, Young forged ſeveral letters in the Ea 
of Marlborougb's name, ſuppoſed to be direfted 
to himſelf, which Blackbead uſed to bring w 
him again. Blackbead went three times to the 
Biſhop of Rochefter's houſe at Bromley in Key, 
upon a fictitious errand from a ſuppoſed Doctor 
of Divinity, but with no other intent than to 
convey the forged aſſociation into a ſecret place, 
where it was afterwards found by the King 
meſſengers, who, upon information given by 
Young againſt that Prelate, came firſt to ſecure 
his perſon, and then to ſearch his houſe. His 
Lordſhip was ſome days under confinement; 
but, upon a. ſtrict examination of the whole 
matter before the Council, and the confronting 
of Blackhead with Young, the forgery wy 
evidently diſcovered, and his Lordſhip's inno- 
cence made manifeſt. 

The Earl of Marlborough was likewiſe com. 
mitted to the Tower upon the accuſation of thi 
Young on the 5th of May, where he continued 
till the 15th of the next month, being the lt 
day of the term, when he was admitted to bal 
at the King*s-Bench bar, the Duke of Sbreuſbun, 
the Marquis of Hallifax, the Earl of Carbs), 
and Mr Boyle being bail for him. On the 20% 
of October following, being the firſt day of M- 
chaelmas Term, his Lordſhip appeared again 
in that court, and inſiſted 5 + diſcharged, 
alledging, that he had been committed up- 
on the charge of Zoung, againſt whom an in- 
formation * and forgery had been ſince 
found by the Grand-Jury, and declaring, that 
he would otherwiſe make his complaint in tie 
Houſe of Lords. But his bail was till con- 
tinued by order of that Court. K 

Scotland enjoying now a perfect tranquillity, # 
the Parliament of that Kingdom was very Zi 
lous and forward to contribute new levies for tit, 
ſupport of their Majeſties government. Andu 
for Ireland, the Lord Sidney, Lord Lieutenant 
of that Kingdom, ſo managed affairs, that tht 
Parliament there, which began on the 5th of 
October, made an act, not only of recognition 9 
their Majeſties undowbted title to that crown, an 
another for encouragement of Proteſtant ſtrang®" 
to ſettle in that Kingdom, but alſo one for grown, 
to their Majeſties the ſum of 1 — 


—B 


(1) Now it was that the Glencoe buſineſs was induſ- 
triouſly noiſed about town and country, and repreſent- 
ed as bad as the maſlacres at Paris and in Ireland, and 


as the King's act and deed; but, how juſtly, will here- 


ü 100 2 
after be ſeen. Leſley publiſhed a pretended relation 
the fact, in a letter which was greedily ſwallowed by 
the Jacobites, and other enemies of the Revolution. 


(1) The 
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pounds, by an additional duty of exciſe upon beer, 
ale, 22. liquors. After which, on the 3d 


of November, they were prorogued (1). 


The King departed from the camp at Gra- 
mont on Friday, September the yth, having left 
the command in chief of the army with the E- 
jector of Bavaria; and the next day arrived at 
Breda, and went thence to his Houſe at Loo, to 
divert himſelf a few days wittt hunting. He 
then came back to Bruſſels, and held a council 
of war, wherein he gave orders for the march 
of the forces into - winter-quarters, and went 
thence to the Hague, where having ſettled his 
affairs, he — on the 15th of October on 
board the Mary yatch, attended by Sir Cloudeſſcy 
Shovel, with ſeveral men of war, and on the 
18th landed ſafe at Tarmouib. The next night 
he lay at Sir John Dukes at Saxmundbam, and, 
on Thurſday the 20th, was met by the Queen at 
Newhall, and about eight the fame _ 
their Majeſties came to Kenfington, having paſ- 
ſed through the city of London amidſt ac- 
clamations of the people, and continued illumi- 
nations of the houſes, and other demonſtrations 
of joy for his ſafe return. To days after the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Recorder of 
London attended his Majeſty at Xenſington, with 
a congratulatory addreſs. The King received 
them very graciouſly, conferred the honour of 
Knighthood upon Salatbiel Lovel, Eſq; Serjeant 
at Law, their Recorder; and accepted their invi- 
tation to dine at Guildhall on the Lord-Mayor's 
day, Sir John Fleet being then Mayor. The enter- 
tainment was very magnificent; and the King 
was pleaſed to confer the honour of Knighthood 
upon John Wildman, William Gore, James Houb- 
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lon, Aldermen z Leonard Robinſon, Chamberlain; 1692. 


Rowland Aynfworth, William Scawen, Jeſiab 
Child, and John Touch, citizens, And the ſame 
honour was conferred ſome days before on Tho- 


mas Trevor, Eſq; their Majeſties Sollicitor Ge- 


neral. 
On the 10th of OSober, it had been ordered Mob 


by the Queen in Council, that the monthly <7 


continued. 


faſts, appointed by proclamation of the 24th of 
March 1691, ſhould be diſcontinued till further 
order; and a public thankſgiving was ordered 4 pub/ic 
for the preſervation of their Majeſties and their 77 
Government 2 the deſigns and attempts ofa ©; 
their open and ſecret enemies, particularly for 

the late ſignal victory at ſea againſt the French 

fleet ; and for the diſappointment of the barba- 

rous and horrid conſpiracy for taking away his 
Majeſty's life by aſſaſſination. 

About this time ſeveral French refugees, ſtu- 75: Lu- 
dious to promote the intereſt of England, and to firing com- 
weaken France by impairing her manufactures, * 
in conjunction with ſome Engliþ Merchants, 
termed the Royal Luſtring Company; and being 
ſupported by the protection of the Earl of Pem- 
broke, whom they choſe their Governor, obtain- 
ed the King's patent whereby they were reputed 
a body politic, having the full and ſole privilege 
for the making of Juſtrings and alamodes in 
England. On the 26th of October, this patent 
was read in full committee at their houſe in Au- 


ſtin Fryers ;, at which time the company was 


farther aſſured by their Governor of their Ma- 


jeſties ſatisfaction in this undertaking to ſuch a 


degree, that all other encouragements might be 
expected for the promoting of it. 
On Friday the 4th of November, the Parlia- Ye fourth 


ment ing of 
the ſecond 


— _— — 


(1) The proceedings of that Parliament will appear 


from the following extracts of original letters from Mr 
Richard James, one of the Under-Secretaries of State, 
to Sir Milliam Dutton Colt, Envoy-Extraordinary at 
Hanover. 
Whitehall, Octob. 7, 1692. 
© This week arrived an expreſs from Ireland with 
© ſeveral bills, that bave been prepared by the Coun- 
cil there to be preſented to the Parliament, which 
ſat down on the 5th inſtant. They were put into 
the hands of Mr Attorney-General to conſider of 
them, who made this afternoon his report to the 
Queen and Council here, where the ſaid bills were 
read ; and ſuch amendments being made, as were 
thought fit, they are ordered to be engroſſed and 
paſſed under the Great Seal of England, in order to 
be diſpatched back to Ireland. Theſe bills are 
eleven in number ; the chief of them are for grant- 
ing the aid to their Majeſties ; for ſettling the militia ; 
and for an indemnity,” 


I piteball, Octob. 11, 1692+ 

* The Council has met ſeveral times to conſider of 

* the bills tranſmitted hither from Ireland, and have, 
* with ſome amendments, approved of theſe, that 
follow: An act for granting certain duties to their 
* Majefties : An act for an additional exciſe upon beer, 
* ale, and other liquors : An att for ſettling the militia. 
f An att for puniſhing deſerters and mutineers in the 


army : An att to encourage Proteſtant ftrangers to come 
and ſettle in Ireland: An adi to prevent vexatious 


f Juits; and an act about taking affidavits in the coun- 
' try. The 4% of indemnity, which was ſent over 


W with the reſt, is ſtill under debate ; and the Papiſts, 


ho are concerned therein, ſince it cuts off all re- 
f mainders to the forfeited eſtates, have petitioned the 
Queen, that they may be heard, before the bill be 


f lent back z and their petition is referred to Mr At- 
torney-General.” 


Parlia- 


Whitehall, Octob. 21, 1692. Now 4. 
© The letters from Dublin of the 12th tell us, that Pr. H. C. 
the Parliament had yet done little beſides appointing II. 408. 
the committees. That of grievances had fallen upon 
Mr Culliford, lately one of the Commiſſioners of 
the revenue there, who, it was believed, would 
not come off there as he did the laſt winter in Eng- 
land. They had likewiſe queſtioned one Creſt, a 
Gentleman of the county of Cork, for ſeveral things 
done by him in the late King James's time, and 
had confined him, and expelled him the Houſe, of 
which he was a member. They have likewiſe or- 
dered their votes to be printed.” 
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Whitehall, Octob. 28, 1692. 
© The King came hither yeſterday, being the da 
appointed for a public thankſgiving ; and in the af. 
ternoon was preſent at the General Council, where 
two Jriſb bills more were read and approved, viz. 
one to prevent frauds and perjuries ; and another to 
ſettle inteftates eſtates. There were two other bills 
under conſideration, to wit, that for a general in- 
demnity ; and that for eaſing Proteſtant Diſſenters ; 
but they are both laid aſide for the preſent. By the 
firſt a great many perſons are attainted, and the re- 
mainders are cut off from all forfeited eſtates ; and 


by the latter a greater liberty is given the Diſſenters 
than what they now enjoy here.“ 
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Whitehall, Novemb. 4, 1692. 
* Yeſterday came in ſeveral mails from Jreland ; 
the laſt are of the 20th and 24th of laſt month. 
They bring little news, telling us only, that the 
two Houſes of Parliament had paſſed an act for re- 
cognition of their Majeſties undoubted title to the 
crown of Ireland, and had under conſideration ſe- 
© yeral other bills, as alſo the ſtate of the revenue, 
and ſome grievances, which they complained of; 


© but 
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ment met at /minſter, which the King open- 
ed with the following ſpeech to both houſes, 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
AM very glad to meet you again in Par- 
liament, where I have an opportunity of 


* thanking you for the great ſupplies you have 
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given me for the proſecution of this war. 
And I hope by your advice and aſſiſtance, 
which have never failed me, to take ſuch mea- 
ſures, as may be moſt proper for ſupporting 
our common intereſt againſt the exceſſive 
power of France. ke We #7 
We have great reaſon to rejoice in the 
happy victory, which by the bleſſing of God 
we obtained at ſea, And I wiſh I could tell 
you, that the ſucceſs at land had been an- 
ſwerable to it. I am ſure my own ſubjects 
had ſo remarkable a part in both, that their 
bravery and courage mult ever be remember- 
ed to their honour, 

* The French are repairing their loſſes at 
ſea with great diligence, and do deſign to aug- 
ment their land forces conſiderably againſt 
the next campaign; which makes it abſolute- 
ly neceſſary for our ſafety, that at leaſt as 
great a force be maintained at ſea and land, 
as we had the laſt year. And therefore I 
muſt aſk of you, Gentlemen of the Houſe 
of Commons, a ſupply ſuitable to ſo great an 
occaſion. 

I am very ſenſible how heavy this charge is 
upon my people; and it extremely afflicts 
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© deed very conſiderable z and I ſo much wiſh 
. 
* 


me, that it. is not poſſible - to be avoided, 
without expoſing ourſelves to inevitable ruin 
and deſtruction. The inconvenience of ſend. 


ing out of the Kingdom great ſums of money, 


for the payment of the troops abroad, is in- 
it could be remedied, that, if you. can ſug. 
geſt to me any methods for the ſupport of 
them, which may leſſen this inconvenience, I 
ſhall be ready to receive them with all the fa. 
tisfaction imaginable, | 


© My Lords and Gentlemen, | 

None can deſire more than I do, that a 
deſcent ſhould be made into France; and 
therefore, notwithſtanding the diſappointment 
of that deſign laſt ſummer, I intend to at- 
tempt it the next year with a much more 
conſiderable force; and, fo ſoon as I ſhall be 
enabled, all poſſible care and application ſhall 
be uſed towards it. 

* And upon this occaſion I cannot omit tak- 
ing notice of that ſignal deliverance, which 
by the good providence of God we received 
the laſt ſpring, to the diſappointment and con- 


tions, 
This has ſufficiently ſhewn us how much 
we are expoſed to the attempts of France, 
while that King is in a condition to make 
them. Let us therefore improve the adyan- 
tage we have at this time of being joined 
with moſt of the Princes and States of E. 
6 
rope 
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but the letters do not ſay what they were. They 
had expelled Mr Farrel the Houſe for having ad- 
hered to and favoured the Iriſb during the late rebel- 
lion, as they had done before to Mr Creſts of the 
county of Cork. And my Lord Lieutenant had ſent 
a mcliage to them, letting them know, that they 
{ſhould tit but a fortnight longer, and be then pro- 
rogucd till the tpring,” 


It Piteball, Novem. 8. 1692. 


© By the letters from Dublin of the 27th and 3oth 
paſt, we have an account, that the two Houſes of 
Parliament there had paſted an act for granting to 
their Majeſtics an additional exciſe upon beer, ale, 
and other liquors, which may raiſe about twenty- 
five thouſand pounds. But at the ſame time the 
Commons declared, That it was their undoubted 
right to prepare and reſolve the ways and means of 
railing money; and that their receiving the ſaid bill 
of exciſe, which was tranſmitted to them under the 
Great Seal of England, ſhould not be drawn into 
precedent for the future. And withal they rejected 
another bill ſent out of England, for granting cer- 
tain dutics to their Majeſties for one year, and or- 
dered it to be entered in their journals, that the 
reaſon why the ſaid bill is rejected, is, that the ſame 
had not it's riſe in their Houſe. And after this they 
themſelves took into conſideration, how they ſhould 
raiſe the reſt of the ſupply of ſeventy-thouſand 
pounds, which they had voted to be given for one 
year towards paying the army, They had likewiſe 
rejected two other bills tranſmitted out of England; 
one intitled, An ac to confirm the acts of ſettlement, 
and explanation and reſolution of the doubts of the 
Lord Licutenant and Council upon the ſaid afts ; and 
the other, An at fer rever/ing the act of attainders, 
and all other ads made in the late pretended Parlia- 
ment of Ireland. They had appointed a Committee to 
inquire what laws were going to expire in Ireland, 
and were fit to be continued ; and what laws, that 
have been made in England, were fit to be made of 
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force in that Kingdom; and the ſaid Committee had 
reported ſeveral laws accordingly ; among which 
one was the Habeas Corpus act. They had alſo re- 
preſented ſeveral grievances to the Lord Lieutenant, 
to wit, the employing of Papiſts in the army; the 
ſuffering them to go armed ; and miſapplying of 
the forfeitures, &c. Laſtly, they had given his 
Excellency thanks for his care to ſuppreſs the Rap» 
parees and Tories, whoſe numbers began to increaſe 
in the north of Connaught, ang in the county of 
Cork. And the Houſe of Lords had reſolved to 
write letters to the Houſes of the Parliament in Ex- 
land, to thank them and this whole Kingdom for 
their kindneſs and aſſiſtance to the Exgliſb, when 
they lately fled into this Kingdom from the Popiſh 
perſecution in Ireland. The ſame letters add, that 
it was believed the Parliament would end their ſeſ- 
ſions the laſt week, and be prorogued till the ſpring.” 


I hitehall, Novemb. 11, 1692. 
© This day came in an expreſs from Ireland, with 


had on the 3d inſtant prorogued the Parliament to 
the 6th of April next, after having given the Royal 
aſſent to the A of recognition 5 their Majefties un- 
doubted title to the crown of England; an a for 
granting an additional exciſe to their Majeſties ; an act 
or encouraging Proteſtant flrangers to ſettle in Ire- 
land; and an ad for taking affidavits in the country. 
The Commons had rejected ſeveral other acts be- 
ſides thoſe mentioned in my laſt, to wit, that, for 
ſettling the militia 3 another for puniſhing mutimeers 
and deſerters, &, Which, together with ſome 
other of their votes, gave his Excellency ſuch dif- 
like of their proceedings, that he took notice of it 
in his ſpeech at their riſing, and cauſed a proteſtati- 
on to be entered againſt them in the Lords Houle, 
for afſerting the King's prerogative ; and his Ex- 
cellency had likewiſe removed Mr Serjeant Oſborne 
and Mr Serjeant Broderick, two leading men in the 
* Houſe, from being of the King's Council.” 
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fuſion of our enemies deſigns and expecta- 


an account that his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant 
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done, that debate fell, The ig flag du their 
Lotdſhips called before them Mr Aaron Smith, 
who was the Sollicitor for law-affairs W and he 
was aſked upon oath what witneſſes there were 
againſt the Earl of Huntington ; 
to which he anſwered, that he knew of but one. 
It was then debated, . whether one witneſs was 


Para- ſufficient to keep a Peer under bail, after he 


- 


9 aw; TAR ſpared to ei 


« own perſon for the good and welfare of this 


« of them; for 1 have no aim but to make you 


« nation ; and I am ſenſible of your good af- 
« ©Nions to me, that I ſhall continue to do fo. 


« with great chearfulneſs upon all occaſions, 
« wherein I may contribute to the honour and 


This ſpeech 
approbation which it deſerved. 


The Com- 


v of the thinneſs of the Houſe adjourned to the 
11th of November ®, in order to give their Mem- 


was made by the Earls of Huntington, Scar. 
dale, and 3 that they had been la 

committed to the 

it was not ſaid, that any information was 

againſt them upon oath, which they alledged to 

be required by the law. They complained like- 


Term they were continued upon bail, by the 
Court of King*s-Bench, though the Parliament 
was then going to meet; which they looked 
upon. as a breach of the privilege of the Peer- 
age of England; wherein they were ſeconded 
by ſome other Lords. Theſe two points were 
debated ſome time, and the opinion of the 
Judges was aſked upon the laſt ; and the Lord 
Chief Juſtice Holt juſtified the proceeding of 
the King's-Bench. At laſt it was reſolved, that 


a Committee ſhould be appointed to inquire | 


into precedents about this matter, and to make 
their report on the Wedneſday following; till 
waich time the Houſe adjourned; and the 
Committee met on Tueſday accordingly. 

The Houſe of Peers meeting on Wedneſday, 
November gth, reſumed the affair of the com- 
mitment of the Lords to the Tower, and their 


being continued under bail by the King*s- 
Bench. The debate ran chiefly upon the ſecond” 


head; and it was moved, that the recognizances 
of the ſaid Lords, which were taken in the 
Ning's. Bench, ſhould be removed to the Houſe 


of Peers, as being the ſupreme Court. But the 
Lord Chief Juſtice Holt's opinion being aſked, 


1 EI 


_ 


was received with the univerſal 
©. mons after reading the King's ſpeech, by reaſon 


bers time to come up the Lords likewiſe ad. 5 
jour ned to November the th, when a complaint 


ower by warrants, wherein. 
given 


had entered his prayer at the King's- Bench to be 
tried, as the Habeas Corpus act directs 3 but they 
came then to no reſolution dpon ir. 


'The Houſe of Commons met on the F ith ac- 
_ cording to their adjournment, when a motion 


was hade by Sir Thomas Clarges for an addreſs 
to his Majeſty, that the foreign alliances might 


be Jaid before that Houſez which was carried; 


and the deſign of it was evident! 


y to enter into 
the corifideration of the p 


„which the ſeveral 


*  cbnfedefate Princes bore in the war z and whe- 
my ther it wis p 


t jonable to that of England. 
The next the Peers reſumed the debate 
concerning the Lords who had been committed; 
and the Committee, which had been appointed 
for that purpoſe, reported an 6rder, 


ring, 
That no Peer ſhould be continued upon ball, 


unleſs there were two witneſſes againſt him, 
Upon this ſome debate aroſe, but concluded 
without any determination; and then theit Lord- 
ſhips entered upon the conſideration of the le- 
gality of the commitments, but adjourned with- 
out coming to any concluſion, 


The ſathe day there was brought into the 


Houſe of Commong a bill for regulating trials 
in caſes of bigh-treaſon ; and they voted thanks 


to Admiral Ruſk, and the commanders and ſea- 


men of the fleet, for the late victory at ſea; and 
ordered, that the Lords of the Admiralty lay 
before the Houſe copies of the orders by them 
ſent to the Admiral; who was likewiſe ordered 


to bring copies of thoſe, which he had received; 
wiſe, that the beginning of this Michaelmas 


the Houſe reſolving to inquire how it came to 
paſs, that the victory was not purſued. 

The next day, November 12, the Houſe of 
Lords received a report from their Committee, 
of an order, declaring, that no Peer ſhall be 
remanded to priſon by the King*s-Bench upon his 
a N. of ore them by virtue of the Habeas 

orpus act, after having entered his prayer to 
be tried as the ſaid act directs, or kept under 
bail, unleſs there be againſt him two witneſſes 
upon oath. Hereupon the Judges were conſult- 
ed and they were of opinion, that it was not 
neceſſary in this caſe to have two witneſſes up- 
on oath againſt the priſoner, but that there 
ought to be two witneſſes in a capacity to be 
ſworn, fince it might happen, that one of them 
was abſent, and had not yet had an opportunity 
to be ſworn. The Committee therefore altered 
their order agreeably to this opinion of the 


Judges; and chen it was moved on the 14th of 


November, and debated ſeveral hours, whether 

that order ſhould be entered as a ſtanding rule 

in the journals of the Houſe, and at laſt it was 

reſolved in the affirmative by thirty-five voices 

againſt twenty-eight. The day following their 

Lordſhips entered again upon the matter = = 
r 


* The proceedings of both. Houſes in this Seffion, 


e chiefly extracted from a ſeries of origi letters, 
| Numb, XV. Vor. III. n 


_—_— 


* i 8 
— — 


written by Mr Marre, under Secretary of State, to 
Sir V. D. Colt, Envoy Extraordinary at Hanover. 
„ LI | (1) Accord- 


222 =” Tl 
contigued v 5s bail, and conh in 
W Th manner to therm from Wt 


co Giza HE 9 ome debe it mA 6090 
Kh ed as ah expedient, chat h his it Vijety 


der fer cheir diſeß hi 
W £5 125 X16 


cordmngly adjourrjed, to Thurſday, November 17 
when k Ky — 2 8 That theſe 7 had 
been d {ſcharg ed the ISS fore by t King's 
Particular cot this bee a- 
roſe, what ede 1 in their 
Journals for afferribi | privileges 
of the Peers, 8 5 ; 5 they s Sr: 0 deter- 
minatibü, but adjourned t debate ys next. * 
diy, when they ordered it % be. ehtered upon, 
their Path, Te Wig informed t his 
Ni dec k given di 15 Fe diſcharge 


$ 
of the 4rd 85 — ball in 55 . g's Bench, * 
4. a to debate About that matter "ceaſe This debate 
indemnify went off in a bill, chat indemnifieq t 8. Mini- 
the Mini- ſtry for thoſe commitments, but limited, them, © 
fry Ir for the furure, 10 ſeveral tules ; all which rules 
ments, Were rejected by the "Commons. They, thought 
Burnet. thoſe U gave A legal power to commit, 
in Caſes Where they 'were obſerved ; whereas 
they thought the Tafer way, was to indemnify. 
the Miniſtty, when it was viſible they did not 
commit any but upon real danger, and, not to 
ſet” them apy rules: Since, as 8 i e commit- 
ting of ſuſpected perſons, Where the. danger is 
real and viſible, the gen ſafety muſt be looked 
to, and ſuperſede all particular laws. 
The Commons, on the 12th of November, 
iry, 1. Why the late vic- 
xen purſued ?. 2. Why the 


Inquiry in- 
to the con- entered upon an ini 


aud of the tory at Tea had not 
feet. 
not been taken to cover the trade, by haying 
convoys and cruiſers in proper ſtations ? In an- 
ſwer to the firſt, Admiral Ruſſel alledged, That 
nothing had been omitted on his part; and that 
he gave orders in writing to Sir Jobn Alpby, pre- 
ſently after the fight, to purſue the French ſhips, 
that fled through the Race of Alderney (1). Se- 
condly, as to the deſcent, he ſaid, That it was 
ſo late in the year, when the land- forces Joined 
the fleet, that it was the opinion of all the ſea- 
men, that the great ſhips could not ſtand over 
to St Males, or the, other places propoſed, 
without an extreme hazard. So that the inquiry 
remaining was, why the land-forces embarked 
no ſooner ; of which the Commiſſioners of tranſ- 
ports, victuallers, and officers of the ordnance, 
were required to give an account as far as re- 
lated to their ſeveral parts, Laſtly, the Com- 
miſſioners of the Admiralty were directed to 
give an account about the convoys. 
The Com- On the 14th, the Commons made an addreſs 
mons ad- to the King, in which they acknowledged The 
_ great affection his Majeſty ſhewed to his 
« ſubjets, by taking notice of their bravery 
and courage, by that ſenſible concern he ex- 
< preſſed for the charges on his people, and by 
* that tender regard for the preſervatian of their 
religion, liberties, and properties, which muſt, 
© ever be remembered with gratitude by all his 
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deſcent had not been made? 3. Why care had 


a e, They 


Woh ay 15 he Fre of 


» 


c 7 the po gs 
him; 
EET 
c Be, 


2 e 22 


8 of 0 Hunte. . his Moto was 
c hen — his Roy: | perſon abroad; and for 
«the bleflings of! peace, which they enjoyed at 
hex nder her N reigns at 4; time 
c e greateſt part of Europe way, 
c *tþ 0 NT. e 
tul not only t erance, 
« hich they received: from a bold and;cruel 
de n, formed and proſecuted: for heit de- 
ſtruttion, when it was juſt ready to be exe- 
« cuted, but likewiſe the return of her Mz. 
* jeſty's fleet with ſo. compleat and, gloriou 2 
victory, as was not to be equalled. in any 
« former,age; aſſuring her Majeſty, that the 
12. enſe they had of their happineſs. 
her government, ſhould be always mari- 
c lte! in conſtant returns of duty and obedi 
© CNce, and a firm reſolution to do all tha 
was in their power ta render her reign ſecur 
and proſperous,” | 
On the 14th Sir . Edword Seymour delivered w 
the Commons a e from the, King in 1 10 
ſwer to their addreſs — laſt ſeſnon, about the u 
Eaft- India Company, with, ſeveral papers relu· ba 
ing to that Com en namely, a copy. of the 
new regulations drawn, up by his Majeſty's.order, 
and which the Company had refuſed to ſubmit 
to; my the opinion of the Judges; thereupon, 
which the King informed the Houſe was the rea- 
ſon of his having done nothing in the affair, fince 
the Judges had declared, that the Gompany 
muſt have three years notice, and that no com- 
pany could be ſet up in that time; ſor which 
reaſon he left the Commons to proceed in that 
matter as they ſhould think proper. 
The next day the Commiſſioners of accounts 
laid before the Commons their report about the 
receipts and iſſues of the public monies ; the 
conſideration of which being deferred to the 
Thurſday following, the buſineſs of the day was 
called for, which was to conſider of the King; 
ſpecch ; but it was anſwered, that, ſince his Ma- 
jeſty deſired their advice as well as aſiſtance, they 
could not offer the former till they had inquired 
into the alliances, | public accounts, &c. and 
thereupon it was ordered, that the conſideration 
of his Majeſty's ſpeech ſhould be adjourned till 


the Tueſday following. 4 


2 — 


—_— 


(1) Accordingly Sir John A/bby being examined, 

ov. 19, particularly in relation to the French men of 
war that eſcaped into St Malo's, he gave an account 
of the proceedings of the ſhips under his command in 
and after the engagement; with which the Houſe was 
ſo well pleaſed, that the Speaker, by dii ection of the 


Houſe, acquainted him, That the Houſe took no- 
* tice of his ingenuous behaviour at the bar, and thi 
© he had given an account to the ſatisfaction of 
© Houſe, and was diſmiſſed from farther attendance. 
Pr. H. C. II. 410. 
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debate of twochours, by whom the allian-. 
224 beſare them ſhould be tranſlated : ſome 
that it bould ha done by Public No- 

taries 3 others, chat they ſhould; he returned to 


8 The nem day | was der- It 
peer the bad relating to the Ea India 
and, the day following, they read a 


t than it was before | | 
— upon che queſtion by one hundred and 
ſcvepty againſt ane hundred and fifty, that the 


{aid bill ſnould be committed 


to the Committee 
of the whole Houſe. | | 


On Wedueſday Nevember the 2 2d, the Com 


as had a long debate about the foreign Ge- 
—_ on Thich ſubje&t ſeveral. warm ſpeeches 
were made, and the Count de Solms was pars 
ticularly named as the chief occaſion of the ill 
ſucceſs at Steenkirk by not ſending ſuccours, 
when called for, to ſupport the Engliſh, and as 
a perſon, who had * _— on Engl —5 

t was at firſt pteſſed, that no foreign Gener 
Wande be allowed of upon the Baal eſtabliſh- 
ment; but that mation would not pals, though 
it was at laſt reſolved with little oppoſit ion, that 
his Majeſty ſnould be humbly adviſed to fill che 
vacancies, that ſhall happen for the future, of 
General officers in our army with ſuch only as 
are natives of their Majeſties dominions; and 
that the General of the Exgliſs foot be a na- 
tive of their Majeſties dominions. By which 
vote they propoſed to hinder the coming in of 
any other foreign Generals than were already 
employed in the ſervice, and to remove Count 
Solms. And it was even moved, that the 
Houſe ſhould deſire the King to confer that 
command upon Lieutenant-General Talmaſb, 
who, it was ſaid, was a better and more experi- 
enced officer; but this motion was not ſeconded, 
and ſo it fell. 

On the 24th of Nevember, the Commons 
reſumed the affair of the Eaft-India Company; 
and reſolved, that there ſhould be a new ſub- 
ſcription of a joint ſtock not exceeding two 
millions, and not leſs than 1,500,000 J. to con- 
tinue for twenty one years. And the day fol- 
lowing the State of the war for the enſuing year 
was laid before that Houſe, The land force 
was the ſame as it was the laſt year, but the na- 
val ſomewhat greater. The whole expence a- 
mounted to four millions, two hundred thou- 
land pounds; to which was added, deficiency of 
the laſt poll act, amounting to 750,000]. The 
eſtimates were read, and the farther conſidera- 


tion of the ſupply adjourned to the Tueſday 


following. 


The Lords, on November the 23d, attended 
their Majeſties with their addreſſes of thanks 
and congratulation z and on the 28th they re- 
ſolved, that his Majeſty be humbly adviſed to 
employ one, who was born their Majeſties ſub- 
Ject, to be General of the Engliſßʒ forces ; and 


tee about the 


2. WIL DIAM UL A MARV II. 
92. On Wedne/day, Nowwher 16th, the Commons 
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the day following|they conſidered the miſcarri- 1692. 


af the intended deſcent into France, and 
ſame debate reſolved, to make an addreſs 
tochis Majeſty, chat all orders, letters, Mc. re- 
lating to the ſame, be laid before them. 
On Saturday, November 26th, the Commit- 
made their report to 
the Houſe of Commons; and after ſeveral- 
warm ſpeeches, it was reſolved, that in regard 
many of the great affairs of the Government 
have been for the time 
naged by choſe who had the direction there- 
ol, the Houſe ſhould humbly: adviſe his Ma- 
jeſty to prevent the like miſchiefs for the fu- 
ture, by employing men of known ability and 
integrity z this queſtion being carried without a 
ſingle negative. - Some members then repreſent- 
ed the prejudices, ' which they conceived to a- 


riſe to the public by having all affairs of Rate 


paſſed only through the Cabinet. council; think- 
ing it better to have them conſidered of in the 
Privy-· Council; upon which there was ſome 
debate, but che motion fel. 

On the asth the Commons were employed 
upon the bill for regulating trials in caſes of bigh- 
treaſon, wherein they made ſeveral amendments, 
the principal of which was, that this act ſhould 
not take place, nor be of any force, till after 
the expiration of the preſent war with France ; 
which upon the queſtion was carried by one 
hundred and ſeventy five, againſt one hundred 
and forty ; this amendment being thought to 
anſwer the main object ion againſt the bill, of 
it's being unſeaſonable. 

The day following they took into conſidera- 
tion the eſtimates about the fleet. The firſt de- 
bate was, whether they ſhould allow of the 
thirty-three thouſand ſeamen demanded by the 
Admiralty z which ſome would have reduced to 
thirty-thouſand z but it was carried for the whole 
number; after which they agreed likewiſe to 
all the other particulars of the eſtimate, except 
that about the two marine regiments, which 
they did not allow of. h | 

On the zoth of November, the Commons went 
again into a grand Committeee to give advice to 
his Majeſty. Several ſpeeches were made againſt 
the ill management of affairs, and the inactivity 
and want of vigour, that appeared in thoſe, who 
had the adminiſtration of them z which they 
imputed to the principles of ſome of them, who 
at firſt oppoſed the ſettlement of the govern- 
ment, and therefore could not be thought to be 
ſo zealous for the ſupport of it as was neceſſary 
in the preſent ſtate of things And Mr Arnold 
went ſo far as to name the Earl of Nottingham, 
though he was not ſeconded, After a long de- 
bate the following vote paſſed without any op- 
polition, that his Majeſty be humbly adviſed, 
tor the neceſſary ſupport of the Government, 
to employ in his councils and management of 
his affairs, ſuch perſons only whoſe principles 
oblige them to ſtand by him and his right, 
againſt the late King James and all other Pre- 
tenders whatſoever. 

The day following the Houſe agreed with 
the Committee about the eſtimates of the fleet 
for the enſuing year ; and then reſolved upon an 
addreſs to his Majeſty, that a liſt of the ſhips 
deſigned for the next year's ſervice might be laid 
before them, After this the report was made 
about the bill for regulating trials in caſes of high- 
treaſon, to which the Houſe agreed, and par- 

ticularly 


paſt unſucceſsfully ma- 
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1692. : lacly to the amendrient, that this act ſhould'not 
take-place till after the expiration of the preſent. 


war, which was debated for ſome time, and 
at Jaſt carried by one hundred and. fixty-five a- 
gainſt one hundred and forty. Some- clauſes 
were then offered! to be added to the bill, one 


of which occaſioned a long debate. It was to 
enact, that it ſhould be high-treaſon for any 
perſon to declare by word or writing, that their 


eſent Majeſties were not lawful and rightful 
Lag and Queen of this realm. This was very 
much oppoſed, as a thing — 
thus a clauſe for making a new law, and as 
gerous to the ſubject to make words treaſon. 
At laſt it was agreed to lay aſide the clauſe, and 


that a bill be brought in for the better preſerva 
tion of their Majeſties perſons and government. 


But no further mention was made of the other 
bill for regulating trials, & c. during this ſeſſion, 

The Houſe of Lords, on the 2d of December, 
reſumed the conſideration of the bill of indem- 
nity, and added to it a clauſe impowering the 
Council, in caſe of an invaſion, to ſecure all 
ſuſpected perſons, who refuſe to take the oaths, 
we give ſecurity for their peaceable behavi- 
our. And on the 6th of that month the Earl 
of Nottingham gave in to their Lordſhips an 
account of all orders and proceedings about the 
deſcent. | | 

On the 3d of December, the Commons pro- 
cceded upon the eſtimates about the land- forces; 
when the Lord Ranelagh acquainted them, that, 
of the fifty-four thouſand demanded by his Ma- 
jeſty, he deſigned, that twenty-thouſand ſhould 
be left in England, and the reſt employed abroad. 
Upon this, the firſt debate was, whether they 
ſhould agree to have twenty-thouſand men kept 
in England; and it was preſſed to begin with 
this queſtion z but the managers for the Court 
oppoſed it, and would not ſuffer this ſeparate 
queſtion, inſiſting to have the whole fifty-four 
thouſand men put into the queſtion together; 
which occaſioned a long debate, but at laſt it 
was agreed, that the ſeparate queſtion about the 
twenty-thouſand men to be kept in England 
ſhould be put firſt ; which being done, it paſſed 
without a negative, Then the ſecond queſtion 
was debated about the thirty-four thouſand men 
to be employed abroad; which was warmly op- 


lar to bring in 


; where no advantage was ty 

be expected by the 
ign ; at leaſt they were for leſſening the num... 
ber, Gince the-Kinjglom could not — 
an expence. This debate kept the Houſe fitting 
till nine at night, when the ion being put, 


it was carried for the thirty- four thouſand men 


with ſo a majority, that the 

Ad noe think fe th divide fer i. — 
they went again into a grand Committee to give 
advice ; and after a long debate, and divers angry 
ſpeeches, they paſſed the two following votes: 
1. That the Wane ger of opinion, that there 
had been an a t miſcarriage in the manage- 
ment of the ics relating to the deſcent the 
laſt ſummer. 2. That one cauſe of the ſaid 
miſcarriage, was the want of giving timely and 
neceſſary orders by ſuch perſons, to whom the 
management of this matter was committed. The 
firſt paſſed without any oppoſition z but the laſt, 


which was plainly levelled at the Earl of Net. 


tingham, was carried only by one voice, a hundred 
and ſixty-five againſt a hundred and ſixty · four. 
The day following they proceeded upon the ef. 
timates about the land-forces, and agreed tothe 
allowances demanded for the general officers, 
But, when they came to the three pounds a 
ſet down for Mr Blaithwait, they would not 
low of it, but reduced it to twenty ſhillings, 


which, upon the queſtion, was carried by about 


nineteen voices. | 183 3 

The Lords, on the yth of December, had the 
Earl of Nottingham's relation concerning the 
deſcent read to them, and it was ordered; that 
the original letters from Admiral Ruſſe}, and 
other perſons therein mentioned, ſhould be laid 
_ ys E which a motion was 
made, that they d proceed jointly with the 
Commons in giving their ＋ his Majeſty, 
and to that end it ſhould be propoſed, that 2 
Committee might be appointed by either Houſe, 
to meet together, and conſider of heads for the 
ſame. But, after a long debate, it was reſolved 
in the negative by a majority of forty-eight + 
gainſt thirty-ſix ; of the former number were all 
the Lords of the Cabinet Council, except the 
Lord Steward ; all the Biſhops preſent, except 
Dr Watſon Biſhop of St David's (1). 


(1) Leave having been aſked and given, that ſome 
Lords might proteſt, if the queſtion was carried in the 
negative, the Lords, whoſe names are underwritten, 
entered their proteſtation in the reaſons following : 


1. Becauſe his Majeſty, having particularly and ex- 
preſsly deſired the advice of his Parliament at this time, 
when he ſo much ſeems to need it, no other method 
was, Or, in our opinions, could be propoſed, by which 
the two Houſes might ſo well and fo ſpeedily be brought 
to that concurrence, which is neceſſary to render their 
advice effectual. 

2. Becauſe it appears by ſome papers already im- 
parted to this Houſe, that ſeveral members of the 
Houſe of Commons are concerned in the matters be- 
fore us, as having been ſo lately employed in his Ma- 
jeſty's ſervice; and we conceive it the eaſieſt, propereſt, 
_ faireſt way of communication between the two 
Houſes, to have ſo great and important a buſineſs, 
tranſacted and prepared in a Committee fo choſen, 

3- Becauſe it cannot be expected, that ſo many 
members of the Houſe of Commons, from whom we 
ſhall need information, can in any other manner be 
here preſent ſo often, though with the leave of the 


— 


Houſe, as will be neceſſary for a ſufficient inquiry into 
the ſeveral affairs now under conſideration. 

4. Becauſe, if the Houſe of Commons intend alſo 
to give advice to his Majeſty, it is very probable, that 
both Houſes of Parliament may receive ſuch informa- 
tion ſeverally, as will be thought fit to be communi- 
cated as ſoon as poſſible; and we conceive no way of 


doing that can be ſo proper or ſpeedy as in a Commit- 
tee of both Houſes. 


5. Becauſe, in a time of ſuch imminent danger to 
the nation, by reaſon of ſo many miſcarriages, as are 
ſuppoſed generally to be committed, the cloſeſt and 
ſtriteſt union of both Houſes is abſolutely neceſſary to 
redeem us from all that ruin, which we have too much 
cauſe to fear is coming upon us. 


Shrewſbury, Mulgrave, 
Stamford, Cornwallis. 
Monmouth, Vaughan, 
Crew, De Longueville, 
Torrington, Montagu, 
Granville, Bath, 
Marlborough, Macclesfield, 
Ayleſbury, Warrington, 
Cholmondthy, Fitzwalter. 


experience of the laſt cam. 


| Va} k. 
ſeveral, who were againſt ſenditig 4k | 
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The ſame day, the Commons proceeded upon 
the buſineſs of rhe Eaſt · India Company, and 
agreed to the reſt of the regulations, vi. that 
no man ſhall have above 10,0007. ſtock, nor 
under 1004. every 5007. to have a vote; and 
no perſon to have more: The Governors to 
have 5000 J. ſtock: The Deputy Governor 


- 10,0001. The Company to export every. year 


of the Engliſþ manufactures to the value of 
100,000. and to furniſh the Government with 
goo tun of ſalr-petre yearly at'a certain rate. 
Upon theſe heads the Committee reſolved to 
move the Houſe, that a bill might be brought 
in to ſettle the ſaid trade. 

On the 8th of December, the Lords went into 
a grand Committee upon giving advice z and, 
having before them the eſtabliſhment of the ord- 
nance, they found upon it two Dutch officers, 
Colonel Gower, Colonel of the Engliſh train 
abroad, and Mr Meefters, Keeper of the ſtores 
at home; and thereupon, after ſome debate, it 
was reſolved humbly to adviſe his Majeſty to 
remove them both from the faid employments. 
Meefters having another poſt, that of Comp- 
troller of the train abroad, there was not much 
oppoſition made to the removing him from this; 
but the queſtion about Colonel Gowey was car- 
ried againſt him by forty-one voices againſt 
thirty-eight. After this there aroſe ſome de- 
bate, whether the Earl of Nottingham's relation 
ſhould be referred to a Committee of the whole 
Houſe, or to a ſcle&t Committee; and it was 
reſolved, as his Lordſhip himſelf deſired, that 
it ſhould be conſidered of in a Committee of 
the whole Houſe. 

The Commons were likewiſe the ſame day 


* — 
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orces abroad, by ſending over manu- 
factures, and fo preventing the exportation of ſo 


much money yeatly ; and, this motion being ſe- 


conded, it was reſolved, that a Committee 
ſhould be appointed to conſider thereof. The 
Houſes being then deſirous of riſing. Sir Francis 
Winnington the Chairman was called upon to 
leave the chair; which, after having put the 
uſual queſtion, he did accordingly, and the 
Speaker reſumed the Houſe. Bur, as they had 
omitted in the Committee to direct their Chair- 
man to report what they had done to the Houſe, 
and to deſire leave to fit again, no report could 
be made, and fo the vote, which they had paſ- 
ſed in the Committee, fell to the ground. But 
the Committee was revived by the Houſe, and 
appointed to fit again on the Monday fol- 
lowing. 

On the gth of December, the Commons pro- 
ceeded upon the eſtimates about the land forces. 
They had already agreed to the fifty-four thou- 
ſand men, to the charge of the general officers, 
the train, and the tranſports ; and now they a- 
greed to give 200,000 J. more for hoſpitals and 
other extraordinary charges, being deſirous to 
throw theſe together, becauſe in the article about 
the ſubſidies to the Dukes of Savoy and Hanover, 
and the other, about the three Saxon regiments, 
it was ſaid, that the King paid two thirds, and 
the Dutch one, which proportion the Houſe 
was unwilling to allow of, but put the ſeveral 
ſums together under one general head, though 
with an abatement of 35000 J. which they 


thought 


Mr John Hampden publiſhed about this time a re- 
markable piece, intitled, Some ſhort conſiderations con- 
cerning the flate of the nation. He begins it with re- 
marking, that perhaps there was not any time, in 
© which it was more neceſſary to join heads and 
hearts for the ſervice of our native country, that fo 
© a ſafe and effectual method might be agreed upon, to 
© bring the nation through the great and many diffi- 
culties it laboured under; and to attain the end, 
* which was propoſed in the late Revolution, and in 
© that war, in which it was engaged for the defence 
© of all that was dear to us, againſt thoſe, who were 
* ſworn enemies of our religion and country.” He 
then conſiders, that the remedying of all the evils, un- 
der which the nation laboured, was only to be expect- 
ed from the Parliament; and that, if the Parliament 
ſhould ſeparate what the King had ſo wiſely joined to- 
gether in his ſpeech, and ſhould either give aſſiſlance 
without advice, or advice without aſſiſtance, our affairs 
would be ruined, and the nation undone. 

Mr Hampden next makes ſome reflections upon the 
ſtate of the nation, and conſiders it as in a ſtate of war, 
and againſt whom, and for what ends, it was engaged 
in that war, The perſon, againſt whom the war was 
directed, he tells us, was the French King, who might 
be ſaid to be in ſome ſort the enemy of mankind, the 
* delign of whoſe whole life had been to eſtabliſh in 
Europe what they call an Univerſal Monarchy, which 
might more properly be called the enſlaving of all 
* Europe, and whoſe hatred to all, that bore the name 
* of Proteflant, was inveterate and invincible.” The 
ends of the war were both juſt and neceſſary in the 
higheſt degree; ſelf-defence, the maintenance of our 
antient free government, the aſſerting our rights and 
liberties ; and, above all, -the preſervation of the Pro- 
teſtant religion againſt popery and idolatry, Mr 
Hampden then conſiders, in what ſtate and condition 
we were for the carrying on this great war, * which 


* had already laſted almoſt fou i 
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© to laſt much longer, and at length to end unhappily, 
if effectual meaſures were not taken by the Parlia- 


© ment to manage it in ſuch a way, and for ſuch 


© ends, as were conſiſtent with our ability, preſent 
© condition, and true intereſt” He proceeds to 
ſhew, that the nation was not only in a ' On of war, 
but alſo in a ſtate of decay and conſuming, and that 
in many reſpects, as, 1. With reſpect to it's ſhipping ; 
it being incredible, what numbers of ſhips had becn 
loſt ſince the beginning of the war. 2. With regard 
to it's ſeamen ; the occaſion of which decay was this, 
that we had indeed acts of navigation, and one would 
think our own intereſt ſhould have inclined us ſuffici- 
ently to employ our own men in mattefs of trade ; 
yet there was fo great opportunity given to employ fo- 
reigners by want of convoys, and the breeding of ſea- 
men being interrupted by the loſs of ſo many of our 
ſhips, and the giving up the Bank-fiſhing, and New- 
found-land fiſhing, in a manner intirely to the French, 
that our trade inſenſibly ſlipt from us, our merchants 
were diſappointed and undone, and our ſcamen diſcou- 
raged and diminiſhed; in whom notwithſtanding conſiſts 
the true ſtrength and ſafeguard of this ifland. 3. In 
the decay of our trade: Not to mention again, ſays 
© he, the prodigious number of trading ſhips taken 
© by our enemies, and the diſcouragement of our 
* ſeamen by employing foreigners, it is well known, 
c 
France, and we alone are excepted from that bene- 
fit; while, on the other hand, we bear three parts 
in four of the charges of this war. The Swedes, 
* Danes, Portugueſe, Venetians, and. others, take off 
the French goods as openly as ever; and the two 
former ſupply them with ſhips and naval ſtores. The 
Spaniards in the Netherlands maintain as open 
and regular a trade with them as in the time of full 
peace, without ſo much as a diſguiſe, or the leaſt 
© pretence of a diſguiſe, though we know they can- 
© not ſubſiſt one moment without us; and therefore 

M m m ve 


that all nations now drive on a free trade with 


23g 
upon giving advice z and Sir Richard Temple 1692. 


having moved, that, in purſuance of the King's 
ſpeech, they would conſider how to pay the 
Englifh 
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1692. thought the. eſtimates might, very well bear. A 


motion was then made in behalf of the Duke of 
Wirtemburg and the Majors General Te/teau and 


| La Foreſt, ho commanded the Daniſb troops, 


that their particular pay might be according to 
the Engliſe eſtabliſhment, and not according 
to the Dutch, which they were then pon; and 
this was agreed to in conſderation of their good 
ſervices. And thus the Houſe agreed to the 
whole ſtate of the war for the enſuing year; 
their next buſineſs being to conſider of ways to 
raiſe the funds for the ſame. 

In the Houſe of Lords the ſame day, the 
Earl of Nottingham's relation, with:the original 
papers therein mentioned, were rend; and, be- 
cauſe there ſeemed to be ſome reflection made 
therein upon Admiral Ruſſel, who was a Mem- 
ber of the Houſe of Commons, their Lordſhips 
appointed a Committee to conſider how they 
might come to ſpeak with the Admiml, and to 
know what he had to ſay in anſwer thereunto. 

Their Lordſhips likewiſe on the 1oth reſum- 
ed the conſideration of the Earl of Nottingham's 
relation, and after ſome debate reſolved to ap- 
point a Committee to draw up an abſtract of 
what the Earl had farther by word of mouth 
told the Houſe, that more nearly affected Ad- 
miral Ruſſel, as if he had been wanting in ſee 
veral things, which were incumbent upon him, 
The Committee thereupon met, and a queſtion 
aroſe, whether their account ſhould be drawn 
up as coming from the Houſe, or from the Earl 
of Nottingham; and the firſt was refalved on; 
and, to prevent all miſtakes and further delays, 
the Earl was deſired to draw up himſelf the ſub- 
ſtance of what he had ſaid to the Houſe, 

Among other advices, which the Lords re- 


joined with the Dutch, his Majeſty would be 


one was, that, when the Eugliſb forces 


Pleaſed to give the precedence to the (forme 
and chat an Evgh/b:Officer might command ur 
Dutch Officers of the fame rank, though his 
commiſſion be of a later date. This was ground. 
ed upon a. treaty, which the Earl of Mar 
told the Houſe was made at the beginning of 
the war, and of which he produced à copy, it 
being anſwered upon the application they made 
22 King for the treaty, that it could not be 
6 | 

The Commons on the roth of December wo. 
ted a ſupply for the navy of two millions and 
ninety thouſand pounds, as they had before 
granted 1,925,000 J. for the fleet; which to. 
gether amounted to above four millions withour 
reckoning 750,000/. for the deficiency of the 
laſt year's poll-tax, and 600,000 7. for the civil 
liſt. The ſame day they agreed to the repor 
about the Zaft- India trade; and after that rea 
for the firſt time the bill for the better preſerm. 
tion of the Government, in which there was ap. 
pointed a new oath to be taken by all perſon 
in offices, | 

The day following, December 12th, the Houſe 
deſigned to have proceeded upon the advice to 
the King; but Mr Ruſſel informing them, that 
he heard ſome papers relating to the laſt ſummer; 
expedition would be ſent them from the Lords, 
and defiring, that the farther conſideration of 
this matter might therefore be deferred for ſome 
days, it was accordingly adjourned till the Fridg 
following. 

On the 1gth the Commons ordered a bill to 
be brought in, that no perſon ſhould for the ſu- 

ture 


— 
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we may put a ſtop to ſuch abuſes and deſtructive 
practices whenſoever we pleaſe. Thoſe, who know 
the condition of Denmark, know likewiſe, that we 
might eaſily have hindered the ſupplies, that have 
gone from thence to France ; but, though that were 
often adviſed and preſſed, yet nothing could be 
ever procured to be done. The Dutch, who pre- 
tend to be ſo cloſely united with us in intereſt at 
this time, have private factors every where carrying 
on a trade with France in the name of other nations ; 
while we alone loſe the benefit of that trade, which 
the reſt of the allies divide among them. 4. In 
the loſs and diminution of our treaſure, of which 
the King takes notice in his ſpeech.” And this pro- 
cceded not only from hiring foreigners for convoys, 
and foreign importers, who carry away the money 
that ſhould be divided among cur Englih ſeamen 
and traders, as was obſerved above, but principally 
from thoſe vaſt ſums, which were ſent in ſpecie to pay 
our land-army, little of which ever returned into Eng- 
land again; and that which did, was ſo clipped and 
leſſened, that it would not paſs. © 5. In the loſs of our 
men. I ſhall not, ſays Mr H. en, ſay how 
many lives have been ſpilt for the reduction of re- 
© land, and how many of them might eaſily have been 
© ſpared, if things had been rightly managed at firſt ; 
nor how many of our braveſt men periſhed in the 
action at Steeukirt, for want of being ſuſtained as 
© they might and ought to have been.” He then 
ſhews, that the nation was likewiſe in a ſtate of un- 
ſettledneſs in all reſpects, which muſt needs be very 
dreadful in the midſt of a war. For, 1. It was intirely 
unſettled as to the government, the King's title, and 
the legality of it, being as publickly diſputed, and 
with as little fear of puniſhment, as any point of natu- 
ral philoſophy in the ſchools at ** or any moot caſe 
of law by the ſtudents of the Temple; while others, 
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who pretended to ſubmit to the government, openly re- 
nounced and impugned the principles and grounds, u- 
on which it was ſet up by the nation; and would not 
ſuffer any mention to be made of the original contra 
broken by King James, nor of that new contract 
made by King William with this nation, in virtue 


whereof he was King of England; but wrote books 


and publiſhed them, one while to prove, that he ws 
King by conqueſt, another while to prove, that he ws 
King by an immediate providence of God, and direc- 
tion from him; both which were equally deftruQtive to 
the nature of our government, and to all the ends pro- 
poſed to be compaſſed in the Revolution. Beſides, ſe- 
veral bills and declarations had been offered ſeveral 
times in Parliament for abjuring King Fames's autho- 
rity, and declaring King William and Queen Mar 
lawful and rightful King and Queen of this realm; 
but nothing of this kind had been yet brought to per- 
fection. Nor was the nation in an unſettled condition, 
only in reference to the King's title, but likewiſe to 
the antient government itſelf, and the time of holding 
Parliaments ; for the government could not in al 
ſort be thought to be ſettled, till the manner and time 
of calling Parliaments, and their fitting when called, 
were fully determined, explained, and agreed to. 2. The 
nation was unſettled as to the quiet enjoyment of out 
own houſes, from the quartering of ſoldiers in them. 
3 From the ſeizing the ſubjects property for 

ips, without ſettling any fund to pay them. 4. From 
the want of proper regulations with regard to triak for 
treaſon. 5. From the want of ſettling a militis- 
6. From the decay of trade by the loſs of ſhips for 
want of convoys. Mr Hempden then affirms, That, 
in the conduct of the war, and the management of 
affairs at home, in reference to it, there was cvidenih, 
a vein of treachery run through it from one end to the aber. 
* How elſe, ſays he, is it poflble every thing — 


| N , Vol. | 
ſolved about this time to give to his Majalty, wil 
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de elected a Member of Parliament, who 
had any other employment or office of 'profit 4 
and that no Member of the preſent” Houſe 
ſhould, during his being ſuch, accept of any of. 
fice or employment. After this they proteed- 
ed to the ſupply, and reſolved, that there ſhould 
be raiſed four ſhillings in the pound upon lands 
and offices. 2 | | 

The Houſe of Lords on the 15th had a warm 
debate about the foreign forces then in England, 
upon a motion, that his Majeſty ſhould be hum- 
bly adviſed to ſend them all away ; and at laſt it 
was reſolved to adviſe him — . wy 

ore foreign troops into the Kingdom; but 
= thoſe Tread here, which were four Dutch 
and three French regiments might continue. 

On Wedneſday 14th, the Commons had 
likewiſe a long debate about the bill for preſerv- 
ing the Government. The main objection a- 
gainſt it was, that it made words treaſon, which 
would make people unſafe even among their 
own ſervants and in their on families z and that 
the oath to be taken by all perſons in offices 
was, that, during their lives, they ſhould ſtand by 


their Majeſties againſt King James and all other 


Pretenders z which, it was ſaid, laid an obligation 
upon people beyond what was in their power 
to be anſwerable for. To this it was replied, 
that any thing, that was thought amiſs, might 
be amended in the Committee, but that the 
ſcope and ſubſtance of the bill was certainly 
very neceſſary at that time. But the bill was at 
laſt thrown out by two hundred againſt one 
hundred and ſeventy-five, the Court-party be- 
ing divided upon it (1). The next day they 
took into conſideration a new project for bor- 
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of che ſupply. The project was, that ten- 
thouſand perſons ſhould lend 100 J. each: That 
a fund of 50,0007. ſhould be ſettled ont of rhe 
hereditary exciſe to pay the intereſt at ſeven per 
Cent. which was to be divided among the lend- 
ers and the ſurvivors of them, during their lives, 
provided that no- man ſhould at any time have 
above 10,0001. per annum. | 

The next day, December the 16th, they went 
into a grand Committee for giving advice to 
his Majeſty, and it was moved, that he ſhould 
be adviſed to remove Colonel Gower and Mr 
Meefters, two Dutch officers. out of the Ord- 
nance; which occaſioned a debate of above two 
hours. Ar laſt it was ſaid by ſeveral Generals, 
that this was a trivial matter, not worth the 
ſpending their time about; and that, if they had 
nothing of more weight to lay before the King, 
they might go to their dinners. Which mo- 
tion was fo well liked, that the Committee ad- 
journed, and the Speaker took the chair with- 
out appointing any time for their next ſitting. 

On the 17th the bill for aſcerlaining the fees 
of officers of juſtice was rejected by the Com- 
mons, being the ſame, which had paſſed the 
two Houſes the preceding ſeſſion, but was then 
rejected by the King. 

Two days after the papers given in to the 
Houſe of Lords by the Earl of Nottingham, 
concerning the laſt ſummer's expedition, being 
communicated to the Commons at a conference, 
they were read in that Houſe, when Admiral 
Ruſſel, who thought himſelf reflected on in 
them, made anſwer thereto in his place ſo much 
to the ſatisfaction of the houſe, that they paſſed 


a vote 
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* miſgive and miſcarry, as we ſee it has done? How 
© could all our preparations this year for a deſcent up- 
on France have been foreflowed and retarded as they 
© were, and our men imbarked, only to coſt half a 
© million, and make us ridiculous to the whole world, 
© unleſs the hand of Foab had been in it? Who 
© can believe, that our victory at ſea this year ſhould 
not have been farther purſued, if all eemployed 
had been well-intentionated ? ow Came we to 
* labour under ſuch want of intelligence, even in 
things, in which it may ſo eaſily be had, and that 
for ſo little money? When orders are to be 
given out for any deſign, there are ſo many de- 
© lays, upon one pretence or other, that the time of 
* execution is always over before the orders are re- 
* ceived, And beſides, they are fo defective, and in 
their nature ſo impraQticable (as we have lately 
* ſeen in the buſineſs of the deſcent) that it were 
better none at all ſhould be given. Are there de- 
* ligns on foot to join with our enemies, and riſe in 
* favour of them, as there was this ſummer, when 
the French were coming? Yet nobody is found out 
* or proſecuted, that was concerned in it. Every 
* body knew, that horſes and arms were bought, and 
* ſome were taken. Every county ſaw, that their 
* diſcontented men flocked up to Landon. Nobody 
thought the French would either provide to come 
* hither, or ſeek to fight us at fea, but upon ſome 
, ground of treachery ; and yet there could be nobody 
* Giſcovered, that had any correſpondence with them. 
f Theſe things are indications ſufficiently plain to any 
p wiſe man, where the bottom of all this miſchief lies. 

But none are ſo blind as thoſe, who will not fee.” 
; Mr / concludes with theſe words: All 
, theſe things put together make a conſiderable part 
che melancholy and miſerable ſtate of the nation 
tf this preſent time. If it be afked, what ſhall be 

done to remove all theſe evils? I ſay, the firſt ſtep 
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towards a cure is well to underſtand our diſeaſe; and, 
if the Parliament can be thoroughly ſenſible of theſe 
things, and make the King likewiſe ſenſible of them, 
the very nature of the diſeaſe will of itſelf lead to 
the proper remedies. Therefore I am humbly of 
opinion, that the Parliament ſhould begin by a moſt 
humble, dutiful, and reſpectful addreſs to his Ma- 
jeſty, repreſenting to him the true ſtate of the na- 
tion in it's preſent circumſtances, returning thanks 
in the moſt humble and affectionate manner imagi- 
nable for that gracious expreflion of demanding the 
advice of the Parliament, and affuring him, that 
neither their advice nor aſſiſtance ſhall be wanting 
for maintaining and defending his Perſon and Go- 
vernment againſt the attempts of all his enemies ; 
as on their ſide, after what he has ſaid at the open- 
ing of this ſeſſion of Parliament, they cannot doubt 
but his Majeſty will heartily concur with them in 
what they ſhall adviſe ſor his honour, ſaſety, and 
greatneſs, and the good of the nation. Aſter this 
the Parliament will proceed to offer to his Majeſty 
ſuch bills, as may be moſt proper to remedy the 
2 of which we complain; and at the 
ame time, that they give money for carrying on the 
war, will adviſe ſuch meaſures, as may beſt enable 


France, and at the ſame time to ſecure the happineſs 
and liberties of the Engliſh nation. If debates are 
free and clear within doors, fo as to encourage thoſe 
without to hope, that there is really a probability of 
ſomething to be done for the good of the nation, 
there will be farther propoſals made of ſuch things 
as are thought moſt proper and neceſſary to be done 
at this time,” 

(1) Biſhop Burnet obſerves, that the King himſelf 
was more ſet on this abjuration of King James, than 
he had been formerly. IL 103. 
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his Majeſty to bring down the exceſſive power of 
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rowing a million, and reſolved to make it part 1692. 


* 
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1692. a vote, that he had behaved himſelf during 


\ 


« the laſt expedition with fidelity, courage, 
and conduct; and ordered, that this vote 
ſhould be communicated to the Lords at a con- 
ference the next day. Beſides this there were 
ſome warm ſpeeches made in the Houſe; and 
it was even moved by Mr Comptroller #þarton, 
that an addreſs ſhould be made to the King to 
remove the Earl of Not:tirgham z but that mo- 
tion fell to the ground. | 
The vote of the Houſe of Commons in favour 
of Admiral Ruſſel was communicated to the 
Lords at a Conference on the 21ſt of December, 
and at the ſame time the narrative and other papers 
concerning the laſt ſummer's expedition were 
returned to them; which being reported to the 
Houſe of Lords, ſome of their Lordſhips ob- 
ſerved, that this proceeding of the Commons 
ſeemed to be ſomewhat irregular and unparlia- 
mentary in returning the papers ſo haſtily, with- 
out taking any time to conſider of them, and it 


was moved to deſire a free conference with them 


upon it. But it was at laſt reſolved to look in- 
to precedents, and appoint a Committee for that 
rpoſe. 

The Commons on the 21ſt went into a grand 
Committee to review the book of rates payable 
upon goods exported and imported; wherein 
they made ſome alterations, though they pro- 
ceeded no farther than the letter C. And the 
day following they read for the firſt time a bill 
for raiſing four ſhillings in the pound upon real 
and perſonal eſtates, which, it was ſuppoſed, 
would amount to two millions; and they paſſed 
the bill /ouching free and impartial proceedings in 


Parliament, which was afterwards ſent up to the 


Lords for their concurrence, The deſign of it 
was to prevent men, after they were choſen 
Members of Parliament, from accepting any 
places of profit; for, though any perſon, who 
was in an office already, might be choſen, yet, 
if he accepted one whilſt he was a ſitting Mem- 
ber, he was to loſe his ſeat in Parliamenr, and to 
be incapable of being choſen again; but the 
Speaker for the time being was excepted. After 
this the buſineſs of the Eaſt- India Company 
ſhould have come on, but a printed paper hav- 
ing been diſperſed in the lobby of the Houſe, 
wherein the chief ſticklers againſt the old Com- 
pany were all named, and recommended as the 
only fit perſons to have the direftion of the 
new Company, ſince they had carried on this 
affair with great charge and loſs of time; and, 
there being among them ſeveral Parliament- 
men, one of them made complaint thereof to 
the Houſe as being deſigned for a reflection up- 
on them; but the Houle treated it with con- 
tempt, and, being grown cool upon the Eaft- 
India buſineſs, and Mr Smith, who uſed to be 
their Chairman, going out of the Houſe to a- 
void it, the further conſideration of the affair 
was deferred to the 29th of December; which 
gave great encouragement to the old Company. 

On the 23d the Commons were to have re- 
ceived the report from the Committee for giving 
advice to the King; but it ſeemed, that the 
Houſe was grown weary of that matter, for it 
was adjourned fine die. 

On the 28th of December the Commons made 
ſome progreſs in the money- bill; and the day 
following, in a grand Committee upon the Eaſt- 
India buſineſs, went through ſeveral regulations, 
and particularly agreed to that for a new ſub- 


pointed to look into 


the next day. Accordingly the ſame 


in the negative by ſeventy-eight- againſt ſix. 


Vol 
ſcription-of - a ſtock not exceeding two milliont , 
and not under 1, 300, oo0 l. TY 

In the Houſe of Lords the Committee 

ts, in order to a 
free conference with the Commons upon tbeit 
late vote concerning Admiral Ruſſel, 
ſome precedents, which came near to the point 
in queſtion; upon which their Lordſhips on 
the zoth reſolved, to demand ſuch a rus 2g 


meſſengers came from the Lords to the Com. 
mons, for that purpoſe ; but, it being put to the 
queſtion, ' whether they ſhould agree to the free 
conference deſired by the Lords, it was carried 


one. 1 

The Lords on the 31ſt of December tead the 
ſecond time the bill ſent up from the Commons 
touching free and impartial proceedings in Parliz. 
ment, Great endeavours were uſed to throw ir 
out; but at laſt it was reſolved by a majority of 
nine voices, that it ſhould be committed to: 
Committee of the whole Houſe, . 

The ſame day the Commons made ſome fx: 
ther progreſs in the money: bill, as they did 
likewiſe on the 2d of January; and the'diy 
following went through it to the blanks for the 
Commiſſioners names, which were to be- filled 
up the next day. They received likewiſe'a mel. 
ſage from the Lords, that they had appointed 
eleven of the clock the next morning for the 
free conference; and thereupon named man 
gers for the ſame, who were only to hear whit 
the Lords had to ſay to them, and to report i 
to the Houſe, | | Henle 

The Lords were, on the 2d of Fanuary, ini 
grand Committee upon the bill for free ui 
impartial proceedings in Parliament, and wet 
through it, agreeing to all the clauſes of itz bu, 
when it came to be reported to the Houſe, after 
a long debate, the bill was thrown out by two 
voices, the majority of proxies, which are nt 
allowed of in a Committee, being againſt the 
bill. 

It is remarked on this bill, that, when thei 
party that was ſet againſt the Court ſaw thy” 
could carry nothing in either Houſe, they tum 
ed their whole ſtrength againſt the preſent Par, 
liament to force a diffolution, They begun 
with giving it the name of an ill ſound, callingit* 
the Officers Parliament, becauſe many, that hl 
commands in the army, were of it: and tht 
word, that they gave out among the peopk, 
was, that we were to be governed by a ſtanding 
Army, and a ſtanding Parliament. Then they 
tried to carry this bill, for rendering all mem- 
bers of the Houſe of Commons incapable 6 
places of truſt or profit. The truth was, " 
came to be obſerved, that ſome got credit by 
oppoſing the Government, and, to ſilence then, 
they were preferred: And then they change 
their note, and were as ready to flatter, as befor 
to find fault. This gave a ſpecious colour © 
thoſe, who charged the Court with deſigus o 
corrupting Members, or at leaſt of ftopp's 
their mouths by places and penſions. Thong 
the bill had paſſed the Commons with little di. 
ficulty (thoſe in places, having not ſtrengtb b 
make great oppoſition, being looked on a8 pal. 
ties, and thoſe out of places having not coutag 
to oppoſe it, as it would have looked like 17 
commending themſelves to one) it was howe'” 


rejected by the Lords, ſince it ſeemed weft 


pk XXV. 


1. N jon between the crown and the people, 
4 2 it thoſe, who werte employed by the one, 
could not be truſted by the other. The Earl of 
Mulgrave exhauſted his eloquence in a celebrated 
on this occaſion (). | 
The Commons on the 4th- of January re- 
ſumed the Eaft-India buſineſs, wherein they 
made ſome further progreſs, and reſolved parti- 
cularly, by a majority of voices in a thin Houſe, 
that the ſubſcription for a new ſtock; ſhould be 
within ten days after the paſſing of the 
act; which vote did at firſt lower a little the- 
actions of the old NN but they ſqon roſe 
again to a hundred and thirty, as they were be. 
fore, upon a belief, that the Parliament wauld 
not have time to finiſh the buſineſs that ſeſſion. 
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The Lords in their free conference with the 1692. 


Commons on the 4th of January repreſented to 


them, that the Houſe of Lords did look upon 
the late vote and proceeding of the Commons 
in returning them the papers about the laſt ſum- 
mer's expedition to be irregular and unparlia- 
mentary. For having tranſmitted thoſe papers 
to them for their information in a matter, where- 
in ſeveral perſons ſeemed to be concerned, their 
Lordſhips expected, that they would not only 
have duly conſidered. of them, but likewiſe have 
given. their Lordſhips communication of what 
they: had. before them relating to that matter, 
and which they grounded their vote upon. 
This was the ſubſtance of what the Earl of Ro- 
chefter ſaid, and afterwards gave in writing to 


7 Colonel 


* th. 


— 


(i) In this debate, Shα e Earl of Mulgrave made 
the following remarkable ſpeech: , -. 
My Lords, | | 

© This debate is of ſo great conſequence, that I re- 
© ſolved to be ſilent, and rather to be adviſed by the 
ability of others, than to ſhew my own want of it. 
Beſides, it is of ſo nice a nature, that I, who ſpeak 
always unpremeditately, e extremely ſaying 
any thing, which may thought the leaſt re- 
flecting; though even that ought not to reſtrain a 
man here from doing one's duty to the public in a 
buſineſs, where it ſeems to be ſo highly concerned. 
I have always heard, I have always read, that 
foreign nations, and all this part of the world have 
admired and envied the conſtitution of this govern- 
ment. For, not to ſpeak of the King's power, 
here is an Houſe of Lords to adviſe him on all im- 
portant occaſions about peace or war; about all 
things, that may concern the nation, the care of 
which is very much intruſted to your Lordſhips. But 
yet, becauſe your Lordſhips cannot be ſo converſant 
with the generality of the people, nor ſo conſtantly 
in the country, as is neceſſary for that purpoſe, here 
is a Houſe of Commons alſo choſen by the very peo- 
ple themſelves, newly come from among them, or 
ſhould be ſo, to repreſent all their grievances, to 
expreſs the true mind of the nation, and to diſpoſe 
of their money, at leaſt ſo far as to begin all bills of 
that nature; and, if I am not miſtaken, the ver 
writ for elections ſent down to the Sheriffs does im- 
power them to chuſe; what? Their Repreſen- 
tatives ? 1 
* Now, my Lords, I beſeech you to conſider the 
meaning of that word, Repreſentative. Is it to do 
any thing contrary to their mind? It would be ab- 
ſurd to propoſe it. And yet how can it be other- 
wiſe, if they, after being choſen, change their de- 
pendency, engage themſelves in employments plainly 
inconſiſtent with that great truſt repoſed in them? 
And that J will take the liberty to demonſtrate to 
your Lordſhips they now do, at leaſt according to 
my humble opinion. 9 
* I will inſtance firſt in the leaſt and loweſt incapa- 
city, they muſt be under, who ſo take employ- 
ments. Your Lordſhips know but too well, what 
a general careleſſneſs there appears every day more 
and more in the public buſineſs. If fo, how is it 
likely, that men ſhould be as diligent in their duty 
in Parliament, as that buſineſs requires, where em- 
ploy ments and a great deal of other buſineſs ſhall 
take up both their minds and their time? But then 
in ſome caſes it is worſe, as in commands of the 
army, and other employments of that kind, when 
they muſt have a divided duty. For it does admira- 
bly become an officer to ſit voting away money in 
the Houſe of Commons, while his ſoldiers are per- 
haps taking it away at their quarters for want of his 
preſence to reſtrain them, and of better diſcipline 
among them. Nay, perhaps his troop or regiment 
may be in ſome action abroad; and he muſt either 
Numb, 15. Vo. III. | 
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have the ſhame of being abſent from them at ſuch a 
© time, or from that Houſe, where he is intruſted 
© with our liberties. 
To this I have heard but one objection by a no- 
© ble Lord, that, if this a& ſhould paſs, the King is 
not allowed to make a Captain, a Colonel, without 
« difabling him to ſit in Parliament, Truly, ifa Cap- 
© tain has only deſerved to be advanced for expoſing 
© himſelf in Parliament, I think the nation would 
© have no great loſs in the King's letting alone ſuch a 
© preferment, - | 8 
* But, my Lords, there is another ſort of incapa- 
city yet worſe than this; I mean that of Parlia- 
ment-mens having ſuch places in the Exchequer, as 
the very profit of them depends on the money given 
to the King in Parliament, Would any of your 
Lordſhips ſend and intruſt a man to make a bargain 
for you, whoſe very intereſt ſhall be to make you 
give as much as he can poſſibly? It puts me in mind 
of a farce, where an actor holds a dialogue with 
himſelf, ſpeaking firſt in one tone, and then anſwer- 
ing himſelf in another. Really, my Lords, this 
is no farce, for it is no laughing matter to undo a 
nation. But it is altogether as unnatural for a 
Member of Parliament to aſk firſt 'in the King's 
name for ſuch a fort of ſupply, give an account 
from him how much is needful towards the paying 
ſuch an army, or ſuch a fleet, and then immediatel 
give, by his ready vote, what he had before aſked by 
his Maſter's order, 
© Beſides, my Lords, there is ſuch a neceſſity now 
for long ſeſſions of Parliament, and the very privi- 
leges belonging to Members are of fo great extent, 
that it would be a little hard and unequal to other 


alſo. All the objections, that have been made, may 
be reduced to theſe : 
« Firſt, it is told us, that it is a diſreſpe& to the 
King, that his ſervants or officers ſhould be ex- 
© cluded. ' 
* To this, I defire it may be conſidered, that it is 
in this caſe as when a tenant ſends up any body to 
treat for him. Would any of your Lordſhips think 
it a diſreſpect, nay, would the King himſelf think 
it any, if the tenant would not wholly refer himſclf 
to one of your own' ſervants, or the King's Com- 
miſſioners in the caſe of the crown? And if he 
chuſes rather ſome plain honeſt friend of his own to 
ſupply his abſence here, will any man blame ſuch a 
proceeding, or think it unmannerly ? 5 
$ Beſides, your Lordſhips know even this act ad- 
< mits them to be choſen, notwithſtanding their em- 
© ployments, provided the electors know it firſt, and 
© are not deceived in their choice. 

All we would prevent is, that a good rich corpo- 
© ration ſhould not chuſe to intruſt with all their li- 
© berties a plain honeſt country neighbour, and find 
© him within ſix months changed into a preferred cun- 
ning courtier, who ſhall tie them to their choice, 
c 
« 
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though he is no more the ſame man, than if he were 


turned Papiſt, which by the law, as it ſtands al- 


6 on puts an incapacity upon him, 
nn © Another 


Gentlemen, that they ſhould have all the places 
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the buſineſs, of hy bore ce to the King; and 
it was moved, that na, . ſhould be hum- 
bly adviſed to demand both the Hollandeys and 
Spaniards cautionary towns, as Oftend, Newport, 
Sluyce, &c., which occaſioned a long debate; 
but the queſtion being at laſt put, w ether cau- 
tionary towns ſhould be defired for our troops 
then abroad, without naming” either Da#ch or 
Spaniardi, it was carried in the negative by thir- 
ty- ix againſt twenty-four voices 
The Commons, on the x 1th, had a long de- 
bate about the Commiſſioners of the Admiralty. 
A motion had been made, that his Majeſty be 
adviſed to conſtitute a Commiſſion of the Ad- 
miralty of ſuch perſons, as were of known ex- 
perience in maritime affairs; which upon the 
queſtion paſſed in the negative (2), and now 
an addreſs was voted, that, for the future, all 
orders for the management of the fleet ſhould 
ſs through the hands of the Lords Commiſ- 
joners for executing the office of Lord High- 
admiral, This was thought to point at the 


10 the Houle whit thy had rec d from their 
OO So aur e 
n the 22th of Jury, the Lords feſumed 


. 


On the 1 zeh, the Lords read the bill 
for the firſt time, and the tent day reſblvet iy 
add à clauſe, to impower the Lords to appoint 
Commiſnoners of their on, to aſſeſs their per. 
ſonal eſtates. f k * ; 

The Commons the ſame day were in a Com- 
mittee of the whole Houſe upon the bill for 
raffing a milſioh, but made no great propteſy 
thetein, becauſe Sir Jubn Sommers the Attorney. 
General, who was obliged to attend the Houſe 
of Lords bn Lord Bawbury's caſe, who, 
committed a murder, claimed his Peerage, left 
the chair, which he did ſ6tnewhar abruptly; not 
without giving ſome diſguſt to the Houſe ; and 
at the fame time the Lords were diſpleaſed like- 
wiſe, becauſe they ſtayed for him z but the per- 
ſonal eſteem, which every perfon had for him, 
was the reaſon, that no notice was taken of it 
further than the Lords appointed a Committee 
to inquire how far the Attorney-General / iz 
obliged; by his poſt, to attend their Houſe. 

On the r6th, the money-bill was read the 
laſt time in the Houſe of Lords, and paſſed 
with the additional clauſe, whereby they taxed 

them- 


the bill for the Land- tax; and ſons it up 


— 


. 
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Another objection is, that this act may by it's 


© conſequence prolong this Parliament, which they 


© allow would be a very great grievance; and yet 
1 oppore the King capable of putting it * us, 
which I have too much reſpect for him to admit of; 

though I am glad, however, that it is objected by 
Privy Counſellors in favour, who conſequently, I 
hope, will never adviſe a thing, which they now 
exclaim againſt as ſo great a grievance, | 
But pray, my Lords, what ſhould tempt the 
King to ſo ill a policy? Can he fear a freedom of 
choice in the people, to whoſe good will he owes 
all his power, which theſe Lords ſuppoſe he may 
uſe to their prejudice? And therefore give me leave 
to ſay, as I muſt not ſuſpect him of ſo ill a deſign 
as the perpetuating this Parliament, ſo he cannot, 
he ought not, to ſuſpect a nation, ſo intirely, I was 
going to ſay, ſo fondly devoted to him. 

* My Lords, no man is readier than myſelf to allow, 
that we owe the Crown all ſubmiſſion as to the time 
of calling Parliaments according to law, and appoint- 
ing alſo where they ſhall fit. But with reverence 
be it ſpoken, the King owes the nation intire free- 
dom in chuſing their Repreſentatives ; and it is no 
leſs his duty, than it is his true intereſt, that ſuch 
a fair and juſt proceeding ſhould be uſed towards us. 

« Conſider, my Lords, of what mighty conſe- 
2 it may be, that ſo many votes ſhould be 
ree, when upon one ſingle one may depend the 
whole ſecurity or loſs of this nation. By one ſingle 
vote ſuch things may happen, that I almoſt trem- 
ble to think. By one ſingle vote a general exciſe 
may be granted, and then we are all loſt. By one 
ſingle vote the crown may be impowered to name 
all the Commiſſioners for raiſing the taxes; and then 
ſurely we ſhould be in a fair way towards it. Nay, 
whatever has happened, may again be apprehended ; 
and I hope thoſe Reverend Prelates will reflect, that 
if they grow once obnoxious to a prevalent patty, 
one ſingle voice may be as dangerous to that Bench, 
as a general diſſatisfaction among the people proved 
to be once in a late experience ; which I am far 
from ſaying by way of tening, but only by way 
of caution. | 

* My Lords, we may think, becauſe this concerns 
not the Houſe of Lords, that we need not be fo 
over-careful of the matter. But there are Noble- 
men in France, at leaſt ſuch as were ſo before they 
were inſlaved; who, that they might domineer 
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Commons, 


* 


* over others, and ſerve a preſent turn perhaps, let 
© all things alone fo long wh the people. were 
© maſtered, and 3 themſelves os to 
© them company. that I never met a Frenchmen, 
© even of * rank (and ſome had ten thou» 
fand piſtoles a year in employments) that did tot 
© envy us here for our freedom from that flavery, 
© which they groan under, And this I have obſerved 
© univerſally, except juſt Monſieur Louvets, Monſieur 
© Colbert, or ſuch , becauſe they were the Mi- 
© niſters thetnſelves, who occaſioned , theſe com- 
* plaints, and thrived by the oppreſſion of others. 
My Lords, this country of ours is very apt to be 
© provoked. We have had a late experience of it; 
and though no wiſe man but would bear a, great 
deal rather than make a buſtle, yet really the peo- 
ple are otherwiſe, and at any time change a.pre- 
ſent uneaſineſs for any other condition, though 2 
worſe, We have known it ſo too often, and fome- 
times repented it too late. Let them not have this 
new provocation, in being debarred from a ſecurity 
in their Repreſentatives ; for malicious le wi 
not fail to infuſe into their minds, that, all thoſe vaſt 
ſums, which have been and ſtill muſt be raiſed to- 
wards this war, are not diſpoſed away in, ſo fair 2 
manner, as ought to be; and I am afraid they will 
ſay their money is not given, but talen. 
* However, whatever ſucceſs this bill may have, 
© there muſt needs come ſome good effect of it. For, 
© if it paſles, it will give us ſecurity : If it be obſtruct- 
© ed, it will give us warning. Pr. H. L. I. 413. 
(1) The Earl of Nottingham, it ſeems, * 
vated Ruſſel's errors and neglects very ſeverely. 
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the Houſe of Commons juſtified Ruſſel, and gave bim 


thanks over and over again; and remained, ſo fixed in 


this, that, though the Lords communicated the papers, 
the Earl of Nottingham had laid before them, to the 
| hey would not ſo much as read them, but 
renewed their firſt votes that juſtified Nuſſels fidelity, 
courage, and conduct. Burnet II. 203. , 
(2) This motion was occaſioned by a conſtant cla- 


mour in the city of Landon, againſt the management of 
the Admiralty with reſpect to convoys, and cruizens. 


One of the Lords of the Admiralty, being applied to 
by ſome Barbadees merchants for convoy, and preſſing 
him to provide it, he anſwered, they needed not to 
have given themſelves that trouble; for the Fargims 
convoy would be ordered to take care of-their-{hips. 
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chemſtives3 and then 


n the i 


' Parliaments | 


the / 
which. had 
Shrewſbury. 


been 
They 


great 

I for raiſing the million, 
the project two ways z that 
is, that thoſe, W ubſcribe their money 
with the benefit of ſurvi ip were to have 
but ſeven per cent. and thoſe, who ſhould ſtand 
only upon their own lives, ' fourteen per cent. 
The day following they were again upon the 
ame bill; and, having gone through it, order- 
ed it to be reported the next day, 

On the 17th the Lords ſent back the money- 
bill with the additional clauſe to the Commons, 
who diſagreed nemine contradicente to that clauſe, 
23 an incroachment upon their fundamental 
rights in the article of giving money, and ſent 
to the Lords to deſire a conterence thereupon z 
but, their Lordſhips making their meſſengers 
wait a conſiderable time, - becauſe they were en- 
gaged in a debate the Lord Banburys claim 
of Peerage, the ſe of Commons, who 
had nothing to do, and began to be weary with 
expecting the return of their meſſengers, ſent 
for them back, and then adjourned. 

The day following the Lords in a Committee 
of the whole Houſe went through the bill for tbe 
calling and meeting of frequent Parkaments, and 
ordered it to be engrofied. It enacted, that 
there ſhould be a new Parliament every three 


the 


ind ef to 


ſent Parliament ſhould continue no longer than 
till che firſt day of January following. They 
ordered Jikewiſe a bill to be engroſſed, by 
which all perſons in offices were to take a new 
oath, that they would be faithful to their Ma- 
1-fies King William and Queen Mary, and aſſiſt 
tm againſt the late King James and all his 
deres. 
lame day the managers for the Commons 
to a conference with the Lords, to whom 
e repreſented, that the Commons had diſ- 
reed to the clauſe added by their Lordſhips 
iv the money-bill, as being a notorious ineroach- 
ment upon the rights of the Hauſe of Commons, 
to order and ſettle all matters relating.to the 
gvirg of money, which their anceſtors had 
been ſo Jealous of, that they thought it a dimi- 
ullon of this their fundamental privilege to give 
wel, Lora ſhips any reaſon for the ſupporting of 
The Lords. haut a report 
© nen Houſe, the conſideration of that mat- 
vas adjourned till the next day, when their 
vrdſhips, after a long debate, 'reſolved to re- 
Ce from the ſaid clauſe, which as carried y 
„ Seat a majority, that the Houſe did not 05 
'& upon it. Aſter this the Houſe, appointed 
Committee to draw 


ug this clauſe, to be communicated to the 
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r, ina a grand. Commons the nent day, to this effect, that their 1692. 


credit, tha ſome had with the 


| fully and upjuſtly perſecuted. 
had all King Zemes's. friends, ready to aſſiſt them 


years, and meet every year; and that the pre- 


bers, of a book Hines gi the ſame 
Dr lian Lloyd, Bil 


pointed A diſcourſe of Goats e 
up reaſons for their quit ;: bu . 


Lordſhips did for the preſent from this 


point purely in conſideration. of the preſſing 


exigency of affuira, being otherwiſe of opinion, 


that of right they might have inſiſted upon it. 
The ill humour. — which thus ſhewed Burner. 


itſelf in the Houſe of Lords, was chiefly ma- 


naged by the Marquis of Hallifar and the Earl 


of Mulgrave. They had drawn in the Earl of 

| who. wa very ill pleaſed with the 
ing, and lived 
 friend(hip with the Earl of Mari- 
whom he thought was both ungrate- 
Thoſe Lords 


in a parti 


in every thing that could embroil matters. A 
great many ige, who were diſcontented and 
jealous of the Miniſtry, joined with them: But 
they knew that all their murmurings would fig- 
nify little, unleſ they could ſtop a money - bill. 
Wherefore, as it was ſettled in the Houſe of 
Commons as a maxim, that the Lords could not 
make any alterations in money - hills, they put 
their ſtrength to carry a clauſe in the land- tax- 
bill, that the Peers ſhould tax themſelves. And 
though, in the way in which the clauſe was 
drawn up, . it could not be defended, yet they 
did all chat was poſſible to put a ſtop to the 
bill, and with unuſual vehemence preſſed for a 
delay, till a Committee ſhould be pre to 
examine precedents. This the Earl of Mul- 
grave preſſed ſot many hours, with great force 
of argument and eloquence. He inſiſted much 
upon the dignity. of Peerage 3 and made this 
which was now propoſed to be ſo effential a 
part of that dignity, that he endeavoured to 
convince the Lords, that, if they yielded to it, 
they diveſted themſelves of their true greatneſs, 
and nothing would remain, but the name and 
ſhadow of a Peer, which was but a pageant. 
But, after all the farce of his rhetoric, the Lords 
conſideted the ſafety of the nation, more than 
the ſhadow of a privilege, and ſo dropped their 
clauſe. | | TT | 
On the 2oth of January, a complaint was 
made to the Commons of a printed pamphlet, 
lately publiſhed with licence, and ſaid to be 
,written by Charles Rlaunt, Eſq; intitled King 
William and Queen Mary Conquerors, as contain- 
ing aſſertions of dangerous conſequence to 
their Majeſties, to the liberties of the ſubject, 
and to the peace of the Kingdom. The Houſe 
therefore, upon examination of the matter, or- 
dered, the next day, the ſaid pamphlet to be 
burgt by the hand of the common hangman, 
and that his Majeſty, be deſired to remove Mr 
Edmund Bobun, the Licenſer, from his employ- 
ment, for having; allowed the ſame to be print- 
ed. It was at the, fame time ſuggeſted, that 
Dr Hurnet, -Biſhop of | Saliſeury, uns the in- 
ventor of the notion of their Majeſties being 


% 


| In 

+ Conquerors, which he had firſt of all publiſhed in 

Es yo This — doko —— 

of ſeveral hours, but at laſt it was carried by 

hundred 

and fifty · five, that the ſaid Paſtoral Letter ſhould 

de burnt by the common hangman. There was 

"likewiſe, complaint made by dne of the Mem- 

1 10 Mer, by 

op pf St A/eph, intitiyjd 

J Abet of Nis len, 
t chat motion fell. „ aizVib dein vn 
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The HISTORT NF "ENGLAND: M 
1691. The Lords likewiſe took” into conſideration of law, without taking any reſolution 


the book intitled ug William and Queen Mary 
Conquerors, and ordered it to be burnt the hext 
morning in the Oli Palace- Tard in u minſter, 
and afterwards paſſed this vote: That the 


aſſertion of King William's and Queen Mary's 


being King and Queen by co was high- 
© ly injurious to their Majeſties, and inconſiſ- 
tent with the principles, on which this Go- 
© vernment is founded, and rending to the ſub- 
© verſion” of the rights of the people z* This 
vote they reſolved to communicate to the Com- 
mons at a conference the next morning, and to 
defire their concurrence thereunto; which was 
given by the latter with the remarkable addition 
of ſome words, viz.  injarious to their Majefties 
rightful title 1 rhe crown of ibis realm. The 
ſame day their Lordſhips paſſed the bill for raif- 
ing a million upon lives, and the Commons 
went through the Book of Rates, and laid ſeveral 
new impoſitions upon ſome commodities, that 
were imported, which they propoſed to give 
for three years, and thereby to raiſe 500,000 l. 

- On the 25th, the Lords read the ſecond time 
the bill for the new oaths 'to be taken by all 
perſons in offices, and after a long debate it was 
carried by a majority of two voices, there be- 
ing thirty-eight againſt thirty-ſix that the bill 
ſhould be committed. 

The day following the Commons proceeded 
upon the report of the Committee about lay- 
ing new impoſitions upon ſeveral foreign com - 
moditiesz and among the reſt they laid 8 J. a 
tun upon French wines, the act of prohibition 
being expired. | 

The Commons, on the-24th of Fanuary, ap- 
pointed the bill for ihe frequent calling and meet- 
ing of Parliaments to be read the next day, 
which was accordingly done, and occaſioned a 
long debate, great endeavours being uſed to 


throw it out; but it was at laſt carried, that it 


ſhould be read a ſecond time on the Tur ſday 
following, 

On the 31ſt, the Lords ſate in Weſtminſter- 
Hall upon the trial of the Lord Mobun, for the 
murder of Mr William Mozntfort the player, 
the Lord Preſident being Lord High-Steward ; 


and after examination of the witneſſes, which 


laſted till five in the afternoon, their Lordſhips 
withdrew to their own Houſe, and, after ſome 
debate, adjourned the Court till the next morn- 
ing, and ſet a fine of 100 l. each upon the Lord 
Faulconberg, Lord Newper!, Lord Lovelace, 
and Lord Leigh, for going away before the 
Houſe was adjourned ; which they excuſed the 
next day on account of their being faint and quite 
ſpent with ſo long an attendance, On Weane/- 
day morning, February the 1ſt, the Lords met 
again in their own Houſe, and continued to- 
gether till ſeven at night without going down to 
the Court in Weſtminſter- Hall, ſpending the 
whole day in ſtating and debating ſeveral points 


upon, further than that it was reſolved, thut e 
Peer might aſk the Judges in open Court 
queſtion he pleaſed as to points of law und 
then they adjourned till the 3d, the day before 
being Candlema day, on which the Courts 
Judicature do not uſe to fit; 

On the 2d of Febraary, the Commons 
the ſecond time the bill for ibe frequent calling 
and meeting of Parliaments, and committed it. 

On the 2d, the Lords met in their own 
Houſe, and debated about the queſtions to be 
aſked of the Judges; and about four in the i. 
ternoon went down into Weftminſfter- Hall, where 
ſeveral queſtions were aſked the Judges in pre. 
ſence of Lord Mobun the priſoner ; after which 
their Lordſhips returned to their own houſe, to 
debate thereupon 3 and about nine adj 
the Court till the next morning, when 
of them found the priſoner guilty, and faxy- 
nine acquitted him (1). 

The Commons, on the 7th of Februn, 
went into a grand Committee upon the bill fr 
the frequent calling and meeting of Parlianen;, 
and divided about the Parliament's meeting eren 
year, which was determined in the affirmatie 
by a hundred and ſeventy-one againſt a'hun- 
dred and fixty. After which they went through 
the bill, and made the following amendment, 
that whereas it was ſaid, that the preſent Pu- 
liament ſhould determine the iſt of Jan 
next, they extended it to the 24th of A, 
or ſooner, as his Majeſty ſhould think fit; the 
deſign of that amendment being, that the Pur 
liament might hold another winter ſeſſion, if li 
Majcſty pleaſed. A clauſe was offered to bea. 
ded to the bill to fave the King's right/of di 
ſolving and proroguing the Parliament; butt 
was rejected by a majority of ſeven voices, bt 
cauſe it was thought to caſt a reflection upon ie 
bill, as if it were derogatory to his Majlly 
prerogative z which they would not allo it u 
be, but only an explanation of the old h. 

The next day the Commons were agaio 1 
grand Committee upon the ways of raiſing ti 
reſt of the ſupply. They reckoned they hat 
already given five millions, viz. two millios 
by the land-tax; one million by the project io 
raiſing money upon lives; one million ont 6 
the ſtanding revenues; five hundred thookan 
pounds by continuing the duties upon wine, 
negar, and tobacco, which were to expire ® 
1696, for two years longer; five hundred th 
ſand pounds by the new duties added to ft. 
Boot of Rates for four years; and fifty 
pounds by the tax they laid of five per c. N 
on the Eaft-India Company, and other Ju 
ſtocks; ſo that there remained but three honda 
thouſand pounds to be raiſed ; for the ſtate © 
the expence for this year was computed it 

millions and three hundred and ſixty r dar 

ſand pounds; namely, one million wo 


: = — 


(1) In the beginning of February 1692-3, the 
Lord Mehun was indicted for the murder of M illiam 
Mountfort the player, who, for his good action on the 
ſtage and good-nature in life, was a great favourite of 
the town, A rakiſh officer had made lewd addreſſes to 
Mrs Bracegirdle, the famous actreſs, which ſhe re- 
turning with diſdain, the man reſolved to get his will 


of her by force. Mowntfort coming from her lodgings, 


having ſeen her ſaſe home, was attacked by this 5 
and baſely murdered. The Lord Mobun, being! 
ſent when the murder was committed, WS A 
hended, impriſoned in the Tetwer, and brought * 
trial for it before his Peers in He 
Marquis of Carmarthen being conſtituted Lore 1: 
Steward. After a trial of ſeveral days be wass 


(1) B&Y 
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and twenty · fix thouſand pounds for the 
flcet 3 two millions and ninety thouſand pounds 
for the army; ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds to make good what was borrowed up. 
on the credit of the poll- act; and fit hundred 
thouſand pounds for the civil liſt. 

On the gth, the bill for the frequent calling 
and meeting of Parliaments was re to the 
Houſe of Commons; after which they had a 
long and warm debate, whether it ſhould be 
read the third time, which was carried in the 
affirmative by two hundred againſt one hundred 
and ſixty- one, and ſent back to the Lords, who 
were defired to concur in the amendments. To 
this they immediately agreed, and ſent down 
two of the Judges to acquaint the Commons 
therewith, | 

This bill, by which it was enacted, that a 
Seſſion of Parliament ſhould be held every year, 
a new Parliament ſummoned every third year, 
and the preſent Parliament diſſolved, within a 
limited time, was brought in, when the bill 
for free and impartial proceedings in Parliament 
had failed. It was imagined that a bill from the 
Lords diſſolving a Parliament, which ſtruck 
only at the Houſe of Commons, the Lords be- 
ing ſtill the ſame men, would upon that ſingle 
account have been rejected by the Commons; 
but they alſo paſſed it, and fixed their own 
diſſolution to the 25th of March in the next year, 
reſerving to themſelves another Seſſion. The 
King let the bill lie on the table for ſome time: 
So that men's eyes and expectations were 
much fixed on the iſſue of it. But, in conclu- 
ſion, he refuſed to paſs it ; ſo the Seſſion ended 
in an ill humour. The rejecting a bill, though 
an unqueſtionable right of the crown, has been 
ſo ſeldom practiſed, that the two Houſes are 
apt to think it a hardſhip, when there is a bill 
denied (1). 

On the 11th of February, a report was made 
in the Houſe of Lords by the Committee for 
giving advice to his Majeſty and their Lord- 
ſhips agreed to the ſeveral heads mentioned 
above, only with this alteration, that they then 
allowed Colonel Gower to continue in his com- 
mard over the artillery,” though this was carried 
but by one voice, ſo that their advice was re- 


ſolved to be drawn up in the form of an addreſs 
to the King. 
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the Commons were upon the 1692 · 3. 


The ſame day 
bill againſt mutineers and deferters, and the 
day following upon the ſupply, when they re- 
ſolved, that X ſhould be given to the Kin 
to borrow as much as the review of the laſt po 
come ſhort of 300,000 J. which was all that re- 
mained to be raiſed. * 

On the 14th the Commons read the 
time the bill for ſeveral new duties on goods 
imported, and committed it; as alſo the bill 
for taking the public accounts: into a grand 
Committee on the 17th. on which they went, it 
was moved, that the Commiſſioners of the ſaid 
accounts ſhould be impowered to examine 
and ſtate the old debt of the bankers, ariſing 
from the ſhutting up of the Exchequer in the 
reign of King Charles II; and this motion oc- 
* a debate of two hours; but the country 
gentlemen being jealous, that the deſign of this 
motion was either to throw the debt upon the 
Parliament, or elſe to obſtruct the bill, reject - 
ed it. Mo 

The day following the Lords finiſhed their 
addreſs of advice to the King, to which they 
added, that they humbly adviſed and prayed 
his Majeſty, that the army to be left in Eng- 
land of twenty-thouſand men may conſiſt all of 
their Majeſties own ſubjects ; and the Lords with 
the white ſtaves were ordered to know his Ma- 
jeſty*s pleaſure, when he would be attended by 
the Houſe to preſent the ſaid addreſs. Their 
Lordſhips had ſome debate about the Lieute- 
nancy of London; and it was moved, that it 
might be part of the addreſs to remove out of 
the Lieutenancy ſeveral perſons, who were 
looked upon not to be well - affected to the Go- 
vernment; but it was rejected, and they re- 
ſolved, that they would conſider of this matter 
apart; which they did on the 2oth, and, after 
ſome time ſpent therein, the further debate was 
adjourned fine die. Upon this occaſion Mr 
Wilmore, who had ſuffered very much in the 
two laſt reigns, diſperſed in the lobby of the 
Houſe ſeveral printed papers, giving very ill 
characters of divers perſons, who were then in 
the Lieutenancy of London; of which complaint 
being made to the Houſe, their Lordſhips, af- 
ter ſome debate, reſolved by a Majority of 
fourteen voices, that the paper was a ſcurrilous 


Paper 3 


(1) Biſhop Burnet has the following obſervation, 
upon this bill. The ſtatutes (ſays he) for annual Par- 
laments in King Edward the firſt, and King Edward 
the third's time, are well known. But it is a queſtion, 
whether the ſuppoſition if need be falls upon the whole 
act, or only upon thoſe words, or oftener It is cer- 
tain theſe acts were never obſerved ; and the non- ob- 
{ervance of them was never complained of as a grie- 
vance, Nor did the famous act, in King Charles the 
firſts time, carry the neceſſity of holding a ſeſſion fur- 
ther, than to once in three years. Antiently, conſi- 
dering the haſte and hurry in which Parliaments ſat, 
an annual Parliament might be no great inconvenience 
to the nation; But, by reaſon of the flow methods of 

fhons now, an annual Parliament in times of peace 
would become a very inſupportable grievance. A Par- 
liament of a long continuance ſeemed to be ver 
Cangerous, either to the Crown, or tothe Nation : If 
the conjuncture, and their proceedings, gave them 
a credit, they might grow very uneaſy to the 

down, as happened in King Charles the firſt's time; 
oz m another ſituation of affairs, they might be ſo 
— upon by the Court, that they might give all 
money, and all the liberties of England up, when 


they were to have a ſhare of 
Xo 15. Vor. mn — 


to be made the inſtruments of tyranny; as it was in 
King Charles the ſecond's time. Ie was likewiſe hoped, 
that frequent Parliaments would put an end to the 
great expence Candidates put themſelves to in elections; 
and that ĩt would oblige the Members to behave them- 
ſelves ſo well, both with relation to the public, and in 
their private deportment, as to recommend them to 
their electors at three years end: Whereas when a Par- 
liament was to fit many years, Members covered with 
privileges were apt to take great liberties, forgot that 
they repreſented others, and took care only of them- 
ſelves. So it was thought that England would have a 
truer Repreſentative, when it was choſen anew every 
third year, than when it run on to the end of a reign. 
All that was objected againſt this was, that frequent 
elections would make the Freeholders proud and in- 
ſolent, when they knew that applications muſt be made 
to them at the end of three years: This would eſtabliſh 
a faction in every body, that had a right to an election; 
and, whereas now an election put men to a great 
charge all at once, then the charge muſt be perpetual 
all the three years, in laying in for a new election, 
when it was known how ſoon it muſt come round, 
II. 106, 107. 
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x692-3- - and ordered H/ilmore to be taken into 
cuſtody. pA 


The Commons on the 22d of February took 
into conſideration the ſtate of Ireland, concern- 
ing which they examined ſeveral perſons, eſ- 
pecially upon theſe heads, 1. The abuſes com- 
mitted in diſpoſing of the forfeitures, -which 
were either given away, or let aut to favourite 
particular perſons, ſo much under the value, 
that what was worth 100 J. was not let for 
201, 2. The diſorders committed by the forces, 
who lived upon free quarter, and were very 
vexatious to the country. 3. The proceedings 
of the late Parliament, and their ſudden proro- 

ion, with a proteſt of the Lord Lieutenant, 
2 that they had aſſerted their rights with re- 
ſpect to preparing heads for money- bills: And, 
4. The great encouragement given to Papiſts 
and their favourers. The Houle did not enter 
into any debate upon theſe matters, but order- 


ed, that the ſaid perſons ſhould give in writing 


what they knew of their own knowledge, and 
what they could make out by other proofs; and 
that they ſhould lay the ſame before the Houſe 
on the Friday following. And becauſe, in ſpeak- 
ing upon the point of forfeitures, they charged 

Culliferd, who was lately one of the Com- 
miſſioners of the Revenue in Ireland, with di- 
vers miſdemeanors in the management of that 
truſt, he was ordered to attend the Houſe, of 
which he was a Member. 

The Lords, on the 23d, attended the King 
with their addreſs of advice, which conſiſted of 
theſe four heads: 1, That the perſon, who 
ſhould command the Eugliſb forces under his 
Majeſty, be born their Majeſties ſubject. 2. That 
the Engliſh officers might have the preference 
and precedence of all officers in the confederate 
troops (except thoſe of crowned heads) of the 
ſame rank and quality, though the Commiſſions 
of the latter be of an older date, according to 
what was agreed on by a capitulation made in 
1678 z the contrary practice whereof in the 
preſent war they conceived to be a great dimi- 
nution to the Crown of England, and a great 
diſſatisfaction to their Majeſties ſubjects. 3. 
That there be left in England twenty thouſand 
Engliſh ſoldiers during the year 1693 under the 
command of an Engliſh General. 4. That his 
Majeſty would be pleaſed to give effectual or- 
der for remedying the great abuſes committed 
by preſſing of men for the fleet; and that he 
would cauſe ſuch officers, as were guilty there- 
of, to be caſhiered, and further puniſhed ac- 
cording to law, To which his Majeſty return- 
ed this anſwer, that he would take it into con- 
ſideration. 5. That there may be no foreigners 
at the board of ordnance, ſince they eſteemed it 
a prejudice to their Majeſties ſervice, and a diſ- 
couragement to their ſubjects. 

On the 24th of February Sir Francis Brewſter, 
Mr Stone, and the reſt gave in writing to the 
Commons, what they had before delivered by 
word of mouth. And the Houſe having there- 
upon reſumed the conſideration of the ſtate of 
Ireland, after a long debate, which kept them 
ſitting till ſeven at night, they paſſed this vote 
without coming to a diviſion, that it appeared 
by the information given to the Houſe, that 
there had been great abuſes and miſmanagements 
in the affairs of Ireland; and that an addreſs be 
made to the King to lay the ſame before him, 


Vol 
that they might be remedied for the future i and 16 
to pray him, that a ſtate of the forfeitures mig 
be hard before the Parliament; and a Committee 
was appointed to draw up this addreſs. 

The Lords likewiſe, on the 28th of Ribrs. 
ary, entered upon the. conſideration of the ſtate 
of Trelaud.; and beſides the perſons, who were 
examined before the Commons, the Lady 4+. 
glas, the Bi of Meath, Sir Robert South. 
well, and Mr Jobs Pulteney, Secretary to the 
Lord- Lieutenant, were ſummoned to attend 
their Lordſhips, and examined accordingly. Af. 
ter which they were ordered to put the ſubſtance 
of what they had ſaid, in writing. Mr Py. 
tency gave their Lordſhips a full account of what 
had paſſed within his knowledge, concerning the 
proceedings of the late Parliament, the forfeited 
eſtates, and the army; and then the Lords ad. 
journed the farther conſideration of this matter 
till the next day; when they proſecuted the in- 
quiry, and on the 2d of March, after ſome de. 
bate, came to this reſolution, That there had 
been great abuſes and illegal and arbitra 
ceedings in the management of affairs in 25 
By the abuſes they meant the embezzlementy of 
the forfeited eſtates real and perſonal ; and by 
the illegal proceedings, the diſorders committed 
by the forces, but more particularly they ſeemed 
to have their eye upon a complaint, that had 
among others been made to them, that, a little 
before the reduCtion of Limerick, a perſon being 
accuſed of having been concerned in the' mur- 
der of ſome of Colonel Foulles's ſoldiers quar- 
tered at Dublin, the Lords Juſtices ordered him 
to be brought before the Council, and (immedi. 
ately commanded the Prevoſt Martial to cauſe 
him to be hanged without any previous 'pro- 
ceedings againſt him, either by trial at common 
law, or before a Court-marrtial. 

The Commons, on the 28th of Februar, 
went into a Committee of the whole Houſe, 
upon the bill for prohibiting trade with Franc, 
and encouraging Privateers, and went through 
the ſame; and on the 2d of March they pre- 
ſented to his Majeſty their addreſs about the 
Eaſt-India Company; to which his Majeſty 
anſwered, That he would do whatever was in his 
power for the good of the Kingdom, and for 
the advantage of this particular trade; and that 
this was a matter, which would require ſome 
time for him to conſider. The day following 
they proceeded upon the review of the quarterly 
poll-bill ; and, on the 7th, were in a Commit- 
tee of the whole Houſe, upon the bill for con- 
tinuing certain impoſitions upon Eaft-Indis 
goods, Ec. and went through the ſame. And, 
having finiſhed all the money-bills, they ſent up 
the laſt to the Lords on the gth of March for 
their Lordſhips concurrence. Among other bil, 
that had paſſed both Houſes, and lay then ready 
for the Royal aſſent, was one for puniſhing mu- 
tineers and deſerters, which was to take place on 
the 1oth of March; and therefore their Lord. 
ſhips reſolved, after ſome debate, on the ug 
before, that the Lords with the white ſtares 
ſhould acquaint his Majefty therewith, in order 
that his Majeſty, if he thought proper, mig" 
come to the Houſe, and give the Royal aſſent, © 
the gth or 10th, to that and other bills, wh 
were ready, that ſo the bill againſt mutine® 
might not commence before it was made a Jaw 
by the Royal aſſent, which was thought wo 
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jeſty's revenue. 


to the end of the ſeſfion. n will 
The Lords threw out the bill for prohibiting 

of lotteries, which was ſent them from 

Commons. 


| the 
The Patentes of the Royal Ok 
Lottery are ſaid to have found means to have 


is bill ſto in the Houſe of Lords. 

0 the * March the two Houſes waited 
upon his Majeſty ſeverally, and preſented their 
addreſſes about {relend. The heads of that of 
the Lords were as follow: 1. That there had 
been great abuſes in the diſpoſing of the forfxit- 
ed eſtates, inſomuch that of the perſonal eſtates, 
which amounted to 135,000 J. but 10,0007. 
had been accounted for to the King. 2. That 

ections had been granted to the Jriſb, not 
included in the articles of Limerick, whereby 
the Proteſtants had been deprived of the bene- 
fit of the law againſt them, g. That the quar- 
ters of the army had not been paid, though the 
fame was deducted out of the pay of the troops; 
and that the Parliament had made ſufficient pro- 
viſion for both. 4. That a Mayor had been 
impoſed for two years together upon the city 
of Dublin, contrary to their antient privileges 
and charter. 5. That one Gaffney and ſeveral 


others, who were accuſed of the murder of ſome - 


of Colonel Foulkes's men were executed without 
any proofs, and one Swee/man, who was the 
moſt guilty, diſcharged without any proſecution. 
To this addreſs the King made this anſwer : 
« Your Lordſhips may be aſſured, I will, as 
« ſoon as poſſible, take care to remedy all theſe 
« matters.” 

The Commons, in their addreſs, particulari- 
zed, the abuſes and miſmanagements in the af- 
fairs of Ireland ; which conſiſted, 1. In expo- 
ſing the Proteſtant ſubjects to the miſeries of tree 
quarters, and the licentiouſneſs of an army, 
to the great oppreſſion of the people there; 
which they conccived had been chiefly occaſion - 
ed by the want of that pay, which they did 
hope they had fully provided for. 2. In recruit- 
ing his Majeſty's troops with 1rifþ Papiſts, and 
ſuch perſons, as had been in open rebellion 


_ againſt his Majeſty, to the great endangering 


and diſcouraging, of his Majeſty's Proteſtant 
ſubjects in that Kingdom, 3. In granting pro- 
teftions ro Iriſh Papiſts, whereby Proteſtants 
were hindered from the legal remedies, and the 
courſe of law was ſtopped. 4. In reverſing out- 
lawries for high-treaſon againſt ſeveral rebels in 
that Kingdom (not within the articles of Li- 
merick) to the great diſcontent of his Proteſtant 
ſubjects there. 5. In letting the forfeited eſ- 
tares at under-ratcs, to the leſſening of his Ma- 
6. In the great imbezzlements 
of his Majeſty's ſtores in the towns and garriſons 
of that Kingdom, left by the late King James, 
and in the great imbezzlements, which had been 
mae in the forfeited eſtates and goods, which 
might have been employed for the ſafety and 
better preſervation of Jreland. 7. In the ad- 
dition made to the articles of Limerick, after 
the ſame were finally agreed to, and ſigned, and 
thereupon the town ſurrendered 3 which had 
been a great encouragement to the Triſh Papiſts, 
and a weakening to the Engliſh intereſt, there. 
Theſe abuſes they moſt humbly beſought his 
Majeſty to redreſs ; particularly, that the ſol- 
diers might be paid their arrears, and the coun- 


ty their quarters. That no Papiſt might be 
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admitted to ſerve. in the army. That ſoraſmuch 1692- 


. a paſſage had been 


as the reducing of Ireland had been of great ex- 
pence to this Kingdom, agrecably to his Ma- 
jeſty's gracious afli no grant might be 


urances, oe 
made of the forfeited lands in Ireland, till there 


might be an opportunity of ſettling that matter 
in 333 That a true account of all for- 
feitures real and perſonal, and of the ſtores left 
by the late King James, might be laid before 
the Commons aſſembled in Parliament. 
no out- lawries might be reverſed or pardons 
granted to the rebels, but by advice of Parlia- 
ment. That no protect ions might be granted 
to the Iriſb. And that the additional article in 
the capitulation of Zimerick, by which ſo wide 
ed to the Irif6 Papiſts, 
to come in and repoſſeſs themſelves of the eſtates, 
which they had forfeited by their rebellion, 
might be laid before the Commons, that ſo the 
manner of obtaining the ſame, and the preju- 
dices, that had been thereby occaſioned to the 
Proteſtant intereſts, might be inquired into. 
They cloſed this addreſs, by ſaying, * That as 
his Majeſty had been pleaſed to give ſuch 
* gracious aſſurances of his readineſs to comply 
with them in any thing, that might tend to 
© the peace and ſecurity of this Kingdom; ſo 
they doubted not of his Majeſty's like grace 
and favour to that of Jreland, in the ſafety 
© and preſervation whereof this his Majeſty's 
Kingdom was ſo much concerned.“ To this 
addreſs the King anſwered, *«* I will always 
have a great regard to what comes to me 
from the Houſe of Commons; and what may 
© have been amiſs in Ireland, 1 will take care 
* toremedy.” : 


That 
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By theſe proceedings it was plain, that an ill Remarks 


humour prevailed in both Houſes ; and that the one pro- 
ceedings of 
I h the Par- 

n Ne nent. 


parties of Tory and Whig appeared almoſt in 
every debate, and in every queſtion. 
Houſe of Lords particularly ſtrong oppoſition 
was made to every thing that was propoſed for 
the Government. They paſt many votes, and 
made many addreſſes to the King, which were 
chiefly deſigned to load the adminiſtration, and 
to alienate the King from the Dutch. Their 
propoſition for a Committee of both Houſes to 
conſider the ſtate of the nation, and to give the 


King advice upon it, was ſuch as had never been 


offered, but when the nation was ready to break 
out into civil affairs. This Committee, when 
once begun, would have grown, in a very ſhort 
time, to have been a Council of State, and ſoon 
have brought all affairs under their inſpection. 
The Commons indeed paſſed the ſupplies, but 
it was with great flowneſs; and thoſe, who could 
not oppoſe them, yet ſhewed their diſcontent 
in delaying the bills, and clogging them with 
unacceptable clauſes. The waſteful method was 
continued of railing money upon remote funds, 
by which there lay a heavy diſcount on tallies; 
ſo that above a fourth part was in ſome of them 
to be diſcounted. However, afrer their com- 
plaints of the Admiralty, and of the conduct in 
Flanders, particularly in the action of Steenkirk, 
and their voting ſome heads of an addreſs re- 
lating to theſe matters, the Commons, by a ſe- 
cret management, let the whole fall, and thoſe 
angry votes came to nothing. Though the 
Lords perſiſted in their #1 humour, any thing 
they could do was of leſs moment, when it 
was not like to be ſeconded by the Commons. 


Soon 
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236 (HISTORY of ENGLAND —© 
1692-3. Soon after the addreſſes about the Iriſb affairs, judgment, ſtatute, or recognizance, and after. x 


The Par- the King came to the Houſe of Peers, and, hav- 
—_—y ing given the Royal aſſent to ſeveral bills, con- 
2 . cluded the ſeſſion with the following ſpeech: 


My Lordi and Gentlemen, G 


The King's « HE large ſupplies, which you have 
4 _ c. given me this ſeſſion, are ſo great teſti- 
II. 415. © monies of your good affections, that I take 
this occaſion, with great willingneſs, to re- 
turn my hearty thanks to you. And I affure 
you, it ſhall be my care to ſee, that that mo- 
* ney you have given may be effectually applied 
to ſuch ſervices, -as may be moſt for the ho- 
© nour and intereſt of England. 
* I muſt recommend to your care the peace 
and quiet of the ſeveral counties, to which 
you are now returning, and doubt not but by 
your care the ſupply, which you have fo 


vied, but with the greateſt equality too, and 
the leaſt uneaſineſs to the people, that is 
poſſible, | 


* 
a 
o 
© freely given, will not only be effectually le- 
6 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


The poſture of affairs does neceſſarily re- 
quire my preſence abroad; but I ſhall take 
care to leave ſuch a number of troops here, as 
may be ſufficient for the ſecurity of the king- 
dom againſt any attempts of our enemies. 

© I ſhall add no more, but that, as I ſhall con- 


caſions, for the good and advantage of theſe 
Kingdoms; fo I do likewiſe affure you, that 
my hearty and fincere endeavours ſhall never 
be wanting in any other kind, to make this a 
great and flouriſhing nation.” 

And then, by his Majeſty's command, the 
Parliament was prorogued to the 2d of May. 


Among the acts paſſed this Seſſion were, 
at. 1. An act, that the inhabitants of the pro- 
757 555 vince of York may diſpoſe of their perſonal 
fron. eſtates by will. It was the cuſtom before, that 

the widows and younger children of perſons, 
dying in that province, were intitled to a part 
of the goods and chattels of their late huſbands 
or fathers (called their reaſonable part) notwith- 
ſtanding any will, or jointure to the contrary. 

2. An act for taking ſpecial bails, in the coun- 
try upon actions and ſuits, depending in the 
Courts of King*s-Bench, Common- Pleas, and Ex- 
chequer. By this act, the Judges, by commiſ- 
ſions under the ſeals of their reſpective Courts, 
may impower perſons, not Attornies and Sol- 
licitors, in all the counties of England and 
Wales, to take recognizances of bails in action, 
depending in the ſaid Courts, as the Juſtices and 
Barons uſed to do, for which the perſons im- 
powered ſhall receive 2s. This is a great eaſe 
and benefit to ſuch as would otherwiſe be obliged 
to appear in perſon at Weſtminſter. 

3. An act for encouraging the apprehending 
of highway-men. Every perſon, who ſhall take 
any robbers upon the highway, ſhall have from 
the Sheriff, without fee, for every offender 40/7. 
within one month after conviction ; and alſo the 
horſe, furniture and arms, money or other 
goods of the robber taken with him. 

4. An act to prevent frauds by clandeſtine 
mortgages, If any perſon ſhall acknowledge 


mo for redemption of the lands. In caſe 
no equity of redemption againſt the ſecond mort. 


tinue to expoſe my own perſon, upon all oc- . 


| Robert Auſten, Sir Robert Rich, Henry Killignt®, 


« © Vol 


wards mortgage his lands to a ſecond creditor 
the mortgager ſhall have no remedy againſt the 


of a d mortgagee, the mortgager ſhall haye 


e and, in caſe of more mortgages than 
4 the late or under mortgagees ſhall have 
power to redeem any former mort 


5. An act for the better 3 of judg. 
ments in the Courts of law. Particularly all judg. 
ments for debt ſhall in every Eaſter Term be put 
into an alphabetical dogget, to be ſearched by 
all perſons paying for every Term's ſearch for 
judgment againſt one perſon 4 d. No j 

ot doggrieh, ſhall alfeſt any lands 2 
chaſers or mortgagees, or have any preference 

inſt heirs, executors, or ad miniſtrators. 

6. An act to prevent malicious informations 
in the Crown- office of the Court of King's 
Bench. No information to be filed before 
nizance 1s taken from the informer, that he will 
effectually proſecute ſuch information. 


During the Seſſion of the Parliament ſeveral. 
ficers of the army, wanting men to compleat their 
companies, agreed with thoſe, who had wa." 
rants to preſs for the ſea ; who, under pretence 
of preſſing for the navy, took up great number 


of young men, whom they ſhipped off for 
Holland, and there forced them into land- ſervice. 


Among the reſt a ſervant belonging to one of 
the Members of the Houſe of Commons hap- 
pened to be thus ſpirited away. Upon which 
the Houſe ordered this grievance to be 


ſented to the King, who, in his anſwer, let the 


Houſe know, How much he reſented, that bi 
ſubjects ſhould meet with ſuch hard uſage; 
and that he would take all poſſible care for 
the future to puniſh the authors of it. And 
that in the firſt place he had called before him 
the officers of the army, and given them 4 
ſtrict charge, that they ſhould receive nd 
men, that were impreſſed. And had given 
orders to the Admiralty to examine the preſs 
maſters, that had committed thoſe abuſs; 
and that there ſhould be ſuch exemplary pu 
* niſhment inflicted on them, that others ſhould 
be deterred from doing the like.” 

As to the honours and promotions beſtowed fs 
by the King in the laſt year, and the beginning® 
of this, the moſt remarkable were as follow: ” 

Sir Henry Capel, brother to the Earl of Ef, 
was created, about the middle of April, 1692, 
Baron Capel of Tewkſbury. 

On the goth of December, Sir Jobn Trevvr, 
Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, and firſt 
Commiſſioner of the Great Seal, was 
Maſter of the Rolls, in the room of Henry 
Powle deceaſed. He had enjoyed that place un- 
der King James. | 

Sir Edward Ward was made Attorney-Gene- 
ral, which gave ſuch diſguſt to Sir Thomas It. 
vor the Sollicitor-General, who thought he had 
a right to ſucceed to that office, that he had de- 
termined to reſign his own place, and was with 
great difficulty perſuaded by his friends to con- 
tinue in it. | ; 

At the ſame time Sir Fobn Lodgther,” Hem) K. 
Prieſtman, (who had been one of King Jam N 
Sea-Captains). Antbony Lord Viſcount Falkland, ,,, 


. 


: 


and Sir Ralph Delaval, were appointed Com- 
E * miſſioners 


1-3. 


is 
ed. 


. 
- 
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ers 
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miſioners of the Admiralty. Neale 


who was ſoon after knighted on d his 


ip at Spi was made Vice-Admiral of the 
17 . Lad Berkley, Vice-Ademiral of the 
Colonel Matthew [Ayimer, Rear-Admiral 
of the Red; and David Mitchel, Rear-Admiral 
of the Blue. "I one | 

D 
4 diſmiſſed him from his ſervice, 
and put the command of the fleet into the 
hands of three perſons, Killegrew, Delaval, and 
Shovel. Killegrew and Delaval were thought ſo 
inclinable to King James's intereſts, that it 
made ſome inſinuate, that the King was in the 
hands of thoſe, who intended to betray him to his 
enemies. For, though no exception lay againſt 
Shovel, yet it was ſaid, that he was put in with 
the other two, only to give ſome. reputation 
to the commiſſion, and that he was one againſt 
two; ſo that he could neither hinder nor do 

ing. The chief blame of this nominati- 
on was caſt on the Earl of Nottingham; and of 
thoſe, who belonged to his office, many ſtories 
were raiſed and ſpread about, as if there had 
been among them, beſides a very remiſ- 
neſs in ſome of the concerns of the Goverument, 
an actual betraying of all ſecrets and counſels, 
The opinion of this was ſpread both within and 
without the Kingdom ; and moſt of the Conte- 
derates were poſſeſſed with it. But he juſtified 
not only himſelf, but all his under Secretaries, 
and the King and Queen ſtill continued to have 
a good opinion — his fidelity, 1 they faw 
ſome defects in his judgment, with a great 5 
heat, that ap 3 all occaſions, ry. pc 
in the ſmalleſt matters. - 

The King made likewiſe conſiderable altera- 
tions in his Miniſtry. Every body was now 
grown weary of the Great Seal's being in com- 
miſſion. It occaſioned the proceedings in Chan- 
cery to be more dilatory and more expenſive, 
and there were ſuch exceptions made to the 
decrees of the Commiſſioners, that appeals were 
brought againſt moſt of them, and they were 
generally reverſed, Sir John Sommers had now 


Lord got ſo great a reputation, both in his yolk of 


Attorney-General, and in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, that the King on the 23d of March gave 
him the Great Seal, with the title of Lord 
Keeper. He was excellently well ſkilled in his 
own profeſſion, and had an uncommon ſhare of 
knowledge in all parts of polite and uſeful learn- 
ing. He had a great capacity for buſineſs, with 
an extraordinary temper; for he was fair and 
gentle, perhaps to a fault, conſidering his poſt ; 
and had all the patience and ſoftneſs, as well as 
the juſtice and equity, becoming a great magiſ- 
trate, He had always agreed in his notions 
with the Whigs, and had ſtudied to bring them 
to better thoughts of the King, and to a greater 
confidence in him. 

The ſame Day Sir Jobn Trenchard was ſworn 
one of their Majeſties prineipal Secretaries of 
State, and of the Privy-council. He had been 


7 engaged far with the Duke of Monmenth, as 
has been obſerved. He got out of England, and Some 


— 
— 
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lived ſome years beyond fea, and had a truer 69 · 3. 
knowledge of foreign affairs. He was a calm 
and ſedate man, and much more moderate, than 
could have been expected, ſince he was a lead- 
ing man in a party. The bringing him and 
Sir Jobn Sommers into thoſe poſts was aſcribed 
chiefly to the great credit, which the Earl of 
Sunderland had gained with the King. He 
had now got into his confidence, and declared 
openly for the Whigs. This Earl, after hewas 
removed from his places by King James, retired 
into Holland, where he wrote a letter to a friend 
in vindication of himſelf, which was publiſhed 
in London, in 1689. He was ſeized at Rotter- 
dam by order of the States, and excepted out of 
the act of indemnity by the Parliament; but it 
was thought, his detention was by colluſion, 
and that he was apprehended on purpoſe to be 
formally diſcharged, to make way for his more 
honourable return to Exgland. However this 
be, it is certain, that the ſame expreſs that 
carried the King's letter to the States, on his 
advancemeut to the throne, convoyed another 
for the diſcharge of the Earl of Sunderland; 
and his being excepted out of the pardon, 
ſeems to have been done purely in compliance 
to common fame, that he had been deeply con- 
cerned in all King James's arbitary proceedings : 
For the confidence King William put in him af- 
terwards ſhews. he was not diſſatisfied with his 
conduct at that juncture. Moſt affuredly, his 
advice to King James (from what motive ſoever 
it flowed) not to accept the offer of a French 
army, made the way eaſy to accompliſh the 
revolution. 

But as theſe advancements had a conſiderable Fig, 
effect on the whole party, and brought them to a- 
a much better opinion of the King, ſo a party g bx 
came to be now formed, that ſtudied to croſs = 
and defeat every thing. This was led by Sir 
Edward Seymour and Sir Chriſtopher Muſprave ;, © 
the latter of whom was a Gentleman of a good 
family in Cumberland, whoſe life was regular, 
and his deportment grave. He had loſt a place 
in King James's time; for, though he was al- 
ways a .high Tory, yet he would not comply 
with that King's deſigns. He had indeed con- 
tributed much to increaſe his revenue, and to offer 
him more than he aſked ; but he would not go 
into the taking off the teſt. Upon the revolu- 
tion the place, out of which he had been turned, 
was given to a Gentleman, who had a good 
ſhare of merit in it. This alienated him from 
the King; and he, being a man of good judg- 
ment and great experience, came to be conſider- 
ed as the head of the party; in which he tound 
his account ſo well, that no offers, that were 
made him, could ever bring him over to the 
King's intereſts. Upon many critical occaſions 
he gave up ſome important points, for which 
the King found it neceſſary to pay him very liber- 
ally (x). 

However, the party of the Tories was too 
inconſiderable to have raiſed a great oppoſition, 
if a mY of Whigs had not joined with them. 

theſe had ſuch Republican notions, that 


they 


(1) Mr. Pope, in his epi/le on the uſe of riches, men- 
tions a ſtory, which confirms this character of Sir Chriſ- 
tepber ; and in the nate upon that epiſtle obſerves, that, 


the unſuſpected old patriot coming out at the back 
Numb. XVI. Vor. III. * f 


_—_— 


door from having been cloſeted by the King, where 
he had received a large bag of guineas, the burſting 
5 of his bag diſcovered his buſineſs there.“ 


Ppp (1) The 
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Agi der were much ſer achzinſt the prerogative, and 


a 
- 
"_ „ 


* 
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| ing it. Others were - offended, - becauſe, they 
ee not conſidered nor preferred, as they thbught- - 


thought the King was become too ſtiff in main - 


* they deſerved. The chief gf this hN̊ of "men. 


en Folg und Mic OG WA 
1 ley mane were both this £ 


ion made;Commulianers- for 
examining and ſtating the public accbunts of the 


N LES Kingdom. Foley masayoun on of one, Who 
7 "08 — 2 ftom mean | beginnings had, by iron works, 


* 


and knew forms and the records ot Parliament 
ſeo well, that he was capable both of lengthening 


acccanti. raiſed one of the greareſt.eſtares,* thar had been- 


known in Elan in that time, He was a learn- 
ed, boa not a; prackiſi lawyer, and was 
a man of virtue and good Principles, but mo- 
roſe- and wiltul-i and de had the affectation of 
paſſing for a great Pariet, by his conſtant find- 
ing Fault wick the Government, and keeping up 
an ill humout wieb, ang n bad; opinion of, the 
Court, Harley was deſcended. of an antient and 
good family," and very. eminently learned; much 
_ turned to politics; and of ea reſtleſs ambition. 
le was a man of great induſtry and application, 


out, and of perplexing debates. Nothing could 
anſwer his aſpiring temper... So he and Foley 
joined with the: Tories to cate zealouſies, and 
raiſe an opfer 
That, Which gave, them much ſtrength, - was. 
the King's gold and reſerved way. He took no 

pains to oblige thoſe, who came to him; nor 


was he eaſy-Of acceſs.” He live out of town 


at Keufingion, and his chief confidents were. 
Dutch. Hg took no naties of he Clergy, and: 


ſeemed to have little concern in the matters of: 


the Church or of Religion. And at this time 


ſome Deiſts were publiſhing books againſt the 
Chriſtian Religion in general, as the Socinians 
were more particularly againſt ſome points of 
the orthodox faith (1). Theſe, expreſſing great 
z⁊eal for the Government, gave a handle to thoſe, 
who were waiting for all: advantages, and were 
careful of increaſing and improving them, to 
ſpread it all over the nation, that the King, and 
thoſe about him, had no regard to religion, nor 
to the Church of Egal. 
In this ſituation were, affairs when the King 
departed for Holland. He Went to Harwich on- 
the 25th of March, but, the wind proving con - 
trary, he returned to Keny/imgton, from whence 
he ſet out again on the - 31ſt, and embarking 
near Graveſend, and being attended with a ſqua- 


fairs in dron of men of war commanded by Admiral 
anders 


Boyer. 


Mitebel, arrived ſafely at the Maeſe on the 2d 


Kennet. of April, went to the Hague, thence to Loo, and 
Burnet. afterwards to the army in Flanders, where the 


French were this year ſo ſtrong, that their forces: 
exceeded the Confederates almoſt by one half at 
the beginning of the campaign. But the King's 
diligence, in poſſeſſing himſelf of the camp at 
Parke near \ Louvain, intirely broke the French 
King's deſigns upon Brabant ; who was thereby 


HISTORY: f'BX-CLUANN.D: 
| - abliged to fend a ftrong detachmenty undeg 
command of the Daupbin, and the Marſhalog 


the Biſhop was true to the Allies, 5 tREEnay 
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Rouſlers, into Germany, and return him, 
Verſcillet, without attempting any thing (2 
Frenth, under the- Hukerof Luxemburg, dee 
this While incamped at Melder! 5 and, though 
their convoys-were much diſturbed by the 
riſon : Nene ytritfecmed-a trial vf 
betwern ih emies, which fhould .contimis; 
longeſt i Meir posts, But at ſength the Excickygy 
were nm tear: theirs firft; march, 
Heiliforimgn their way towards the 22:2 ;- wine 


gave the Ng un opportunity of ſending 1 


ſtrong detachient under the gorabdofether 
Prince of #irtemberg; to force then 3 
the Freutb had made to cover. thericommun os 
countries from the Scheid. ti the a TS 
to the very ſex. by Duntiri. N τ⏑ ES 
Count Tilly; General of cherte 

was marching: wit a reinfert emen oiry the- 


King, of which» Zaxeataurg> being Hs 
marched immecliateh Win a hood Rees 8 | 


troops to hindet that cu junctio which 
c[tectually, furprizing the-Countan The bah, | 
way, through / which be wan ater hg 
forcing himto retreat ti mme 
two hundred of his mende 
gage behind him. Mirfann R- fc ne 
with good  ſucctis:and*railn area cones 
tions, did not hinder Latz e e 
ſiege to Huy, which made ine Ring 
nearer the country of e, en 
to Tongres he Was farprized! ri He 
caſtle of Huy had capitulateds e 
formation that Lasung was! re 
Liege, the King ſent ten battaen 
which, with grear difficulty, got at gene 
the place; that now xblolutely/rejetted rh ng 


trality, ” which Luzembingzhadcofiereda HRT 


faction fornied*:among” the capitulars Te 
themſelves to the French; ; but. the gar 
hered to the Biſhop ; ard now, Wh 
an army. lay near. them, : they broke chER 
which that faction had taken. VDiremi mn 4 
upon made x feint af, befieging: Liga 
his real defign was du attack tlie King, ham 
camped at Nerrliaſpen, ſo much weakened 
ſeveral detachments he had made to reine 
garriſons: of Liege and Maęſtricht, that 008 
generally computed, that the French wert ney 
thirty-five thouſand men ſtronger than how 
— 11 742 28: 4 

As ſoon as the King had notice of the e 
approach, he got on horichack with the E 
of Bavaria, and chief officers of the arm 
finding by the enemy's countenance, tha 
the vanguard of their whole army, th _—_ 
coming to attack him in his own camp, he 
diately ordered to arms, and to draw up in bake 
to expect the enemy. Moſt of the ge 
cers were for repaſling the Geet, but ou \ 
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(1) The Honourable Mr. Rabert Boyle, the famous 
experimental Philoſoper, who died in the beginning of 
the year 1692, left the foundation of a monthly ſer- 
mon to convince Atheifts,, Deifts and Fews of their 
errors, and demonſtrate the truth of the Chriſtian Re- 

gion in general, without meddling with any of the 
points-about which the Chriſtians are divided into parties 
and ſeas. . . ; | 

(2) The French King had opened the campaign with 
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great pomp in Flanders, coming thither in perfony | 
companied by the Ladies of the Court, which f 
peared the more ridiculous, ſince there was no ; 
at the head of them; unleſs Madam de 2 

was to be taken for one, to whom reſpects were inde 

paid with more ſubmiſſion than is commenty due - 
Queens; fo that what might be wanting in che 2 
ward ceremony, was more than balanced by che . 


authority the poſſeſſed. Furnet, I. Th ol b | 
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ok XXV. | 
93. choſe to take the advantage of the ground he 


and venture a battle, notwithſtanding the 
diſproportion of the two armies, rather 
than expoſe his rear to the-enemy's charge. Be- 
ſides, the French were now near the large and de- 
fenceleſs town of Brabant, which mult feel the 
effects of their fury, unleſs they were ſtopped by 
venturing an engagement z and as the benefits of 
a victory were great, ſo; upon the worſt ſuppoſi- 
tion of the event, the King had ſtill Virtem- 
burg's victorious army ready to make u the 
breaches of his own z an advantage, which the 
enemy had not ſo ready on their fide. But how 
ever, as the King might have ſecured himſfelt 
from all attacks, by paſſing the river, his con- 
duct; in not doing it was much cenſured, conſi- 
dering his ſtrength and the enemy's. The right 
of the Confederates in this camp was at Heiliſbeim 
and M angen, upon the river Geet, and reached as 
far as Neer-Winden, being covered with a ſmall 
brook, ſeveral hedges, and hollow ways. The 
Elector of Bavaria had his quarters at Wangen; 
the body of foot and left wing of the horſe 
reached from thence as fat as Dormal, upon the 
brook of Beck, where Lewe remained in their 


rear: 

As ſoon as the enemy drew up by the Con- 
federate camp, the King ordered Brigadier Rum- 
ſoy, with the regiments of O-Farrel, Mackay, 

uder, Leven, and Monroe, to the right of all, 
to guard ſome hedges and hollow ways upon the 
right of the village of Lare. The Brandenburg 
battalions were poſted to the left of this village; 
and more to the left the infantry of Hanover. 
Prince Charles of Brandenburg, as Major-Gene- 
ral, commanding the ſix battalions of Branden- 
Burg, and Lieutenant-General Dumont the Ha- 
noverians, with whom he was to defend the vil- 
lage of Neer-Winden, that covered part of the Con- 
federates camp, between the right wing of horſe, 
and their main body. Theſe were afterwards 
reinforced by the firſt battalion of the firſt regi- 
ment of guards, and the ſecond battalion of 
Scots guards. Upon the left at Neer-Landen the 
King ordered the firſt battalion of the Royal 
regiment, ChurchilPs, Sekvin's, and Trelawney's, 
Prince Frederic's battalion of Danes, and Fagel's, 
to poſſeſs this village, that covered the left to 
the brook of Beck, where it was covered by the 
village of Neer-Landen. The ground was open 
between the villages of Neer-M inden and Neer- 
Landen; whereupon the King ordered a retrench- 
ment to be made in the night from the one to the 
other, to cover the body of foot; which was in- 
deed but a ſlight breaſt- work, as may eaſily. be 
judged by the ſhort time they had to make ir, 
and the ſmall number of men who worked a- 
bout it, being only thirty of each battlion. 
What remained of the body of the foot was 
drawn up in one line within this retrenchment to 
defend it. The dragoons upon the left were 
ordered to the village of Dormal, to guard that 
paſs upon the brook of Bect, and from thence 
the left wing of horſe reached to Neer-Landen, 
where it was covered by this brook, and from 
thence turned off to the right behind the body of 


foot (1). 
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The King, who had been on herfeback till 1693. 


late in the evening? not only to give all the ne- 
ceſſary commands, but to ſee them executed, 


ordered his coach to be brought to the rear of 


Stanley's | regiments where he repoſed himſelf 
about two hours, and early in the moraing ſent 
for Dr. Menard, one of his chaplains, to pray 
with him in the coach. 


By ſun · riſing the French were drawn up with- july 29. 


in the reach of the Confederates cannon, which 
played upon them with good ſucceſs; and 
which the French ſuſtained with great reſolution 
till about ſix of the clock, when they made a 


motion to draw nearer the King's retrenchments. 


About eight Laxemburg ordered a ſtrong body 
of troops to attack the viilages of Lare and 
Neer- N inden, which they did with great fury and 
various ſucceſs, having gained and loſt theſe 
poſts more than once; but at length the Allies 
maintained. their ground, and here it was the 
Duke of Berwick was taken priſoner by Briga- 
dier Churchill, This ill ſucceſs did not diſcou- 
rage the French from trying their fortunes againſt 
the Confederates left wing at Neer-Landen. This 
poſt, indeed, was not a weak one, . but it was at- 
tacked with a great diſproportion of forces, and 
the fire was very ſmart on both ſides, The firſt 
battalion of the Royal regiment was, after a 
ſharp diſpute, forced to retire, but was ſoon af- 
ter encouraged by the King's prelence (who 
rode immediately from the right” to the left) 
and ſuſtained by Selcvin's, who obſerving a paſſage 
in this place, where horſe could come upon his 
rear, ordered trees to be cut down, and to ſtop it 
up. The horſe, where Hamilton's grenadiers had 
before been poſted, was likewiſe ſet on fire; and 
by this time the two regiments above-mentioned 
being ſupported by Prince Frederic's and Fa- 
gePs, the enemy, after a ſharp diſpute of about 
two hours, were intirely beaten off. 
2 out of the defile into the very plain; fo 
that they attempted this place no more. 
 Hitherto the ſucceſs of the day was viſibly on 
the fide of the Confederates ; and the French, 
who continued a faint fire at Ner- Minden, ſeemed 
as if they deſigned to draw off. But Luxemburg, 
having ſtill ſeveral brigades of freſh men, re- 
ſolved to gain the village of Neer-Vinden, and 
ordered the Prince of Conti to make the attack. 
The enemy had remained maſters of the outer- 
moſt hedges of this village ; for, though our ral- 
lied forces had made the French give way conſi- 
derably, yet they could not intirely clear the 
village. The Prince of Conti, with the belt 
foot in the French army, charged the Conſede- 
rates ſo vigorouſly, that he obliged them, ſpent 
as they were by the former encounters, ſoon to 
yield to him the avenues of Meer- I inden; upon 
which ſucceſs Luxemburg came to obſerve the 
paſſages, that led to the Confederates camp, ſor 
his horſe to march in. As the Marſhal de Vil- 
leroy was marching with a ſtrong body of horſe 
this way, Count d' Arco, General cf the Bavarian 
Cuiraſſiers, charged them with ſo much vigour, 
that, notwithſtanding their brave reſiſtance, he 
repulſed them quite within their foot; the 
Duke de Chartres, who charged with them, nar- 
rowly 


(1) Whether it was out of envy to King William, 
OO he really found ſomething amiſs in the forming 
camp, Luxemburg, when he viewed i the next morn- 
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ing, ſaid, Now I believe Waldeck is dead; that Gene- 
ral being allowed to have been the beſt in his time for 
incamping. | 


and purſued. 
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priſoner, and the Duke of Ormond, having churg 


rowly eſcaping being made priſoner. Thereup- 
on the Confederates endeavoured to regain once 


more the poſt of Neer-Winden ; and the Elector 
of Bavaria ordered two battalions to charge the 


enemy in front, whilſt three others ſhould charge 
them upon their left flank. But the French ral- 
lying, and being conſiderably reinforced; the 


attempt became impoſlible, the Dutch and the 
Scots guards having ſpent all their ammunition | 


by their continual fire. The King, who had left 
Neer-Landen upon the enemy's freſh 2 * 
on Meer- inden, led twice the Engliſh battali- 
ons to the charge, up to the right of the re- 
trenchment (which was now flanked and under 
the enemy's command) where they fought with 

eat bravery. In the mean time rg, 
who had found a more convenient False 
the horſe between the poſts of the King's and 
Zurbeck's brigades, came in himſelf with the 
Prince of Conti and Count de Main, into the 
— of the Confederates camp, with the Cara- 

ineers, and ſeveral other regiments; whilſt the 
Marſhal de Foyeuſe paſſed between Neer-Winden 
and Lare with three brigades. Conti, being join- 
ed by the French guards, fell upon the Hanover 
horſe, and broke them; whilſt part of the ene- 
my*s ſecond line of horſe, and the reſerve, came 
in upon their left along the hedges of Lare. The 
Marquiſs d Harcourt, who had been ſent for from 
Huy with his detachment of twenty-two ſqua- 
drons, came time enough to have his ſhare of 
the day. He joined theſe, and made his dra- 
goons alight to chace our foot out of the village 
of Lare. The Duke of Villeroy came in upon 
our right of the retrenchments; which place the 
Engl foot diſputed with undaunted reſolution, 


till, being overpowered, the French remained 


maſters of this part of the retrenchment, which 
they levelled, to make room for a body of horſe 
to come in, | 

After the Hanover horſe had been broken, 
the reſt of the Confederate right wing of horſe, 
being cut off from the body of foot, was ſoon 
overthrown by the enemy, who now had the 
opportunity of charging them both front and 
flank. The Elector of Bavaria did what he could 
to refiſt the numerous multitude of the enemies 
horſe, that charged him thus ; but, finding - it 
impoſſible, with no ſmall difficulty he retreated 
over the bridge, and rallied on the other fide 
as many of the ſcattered horſe and foot as could 
get over, to favour the retreat of thoſe, who 
were ready to pals. The King did what he 
could to remedy this diſorder, riding to the 
left to bring up the Engliſh horſe for the relief 
of the right wing. But the enemy had now 
got another body of horſe in our camp com- 
manded by the Duke d Elboeuf. At the ſame 
time the Duke de Montmorency, Luxemburg's 
ſon, fell upon the right flank of the Dutch' horſe, 
and put them in diſorder before the Engi#þ 


horſe, which were led on by the King, could 


come up and ſorm their ſquadrons; ſo that they 
were forced to charge the enemy in the ſame 
order they rid up to them (and moſt of them 
had rid as faſt as their horſes could gallop) but 
that did not hinder them from doing extraordi- 
nary ſervice. The King himſelf charged at the 
head of Lord Galway's regiment, which diſtin- 
guiſhed itſelf very much on this occaſion. Co- 
lonel Wyndham, at the head of his regiment, 
charged ſeveral times through and through the 
enemy's ſquadrons. Colonel Langſton was made 


ed at the head of one of Lumley's ſquadrons. 
received, ſeveral wounds, and had his harſe ſhoe 


under him; was reſcued by a Gentleman of the 


French King's guards from the hands of one, 
who was offering to ſtab him. Sts 


The King, ſeeing the battle loſt, ordered the 
infantry to retreat to Dermal upon the brook: of. 
Beck, which poſt had bitherto been kept by the 


dragoons of the left-wing, who had nothing to 
do this day; and finding, that the enemies were 
ſurrounding, him on all ſides, he ondered the 


regiments of M ynabam, Lumley , and 


to cover his retreat over the bridge at Neerbeſpen, 


which he gained with great difficulty. Tbere 
was now nothing but confuſion and diſorder in 
the Confederates camp; all thoſe; WhO could 
not get the paſſes for the retreat, being preſſed 
by the enemy, were forced to throw, themſelves 
into the river, where: many were drowned, the 
Earl of Athlone narrowly eſcaping the ſame fate, 
Lieutenant-General Talmaſb brought off the E. 
liſh foot with great prudence, bravery, and-ſuc- 
ceſs, but ſome of the Enghfb life- guards were ſo 
terrified with the apprehenſion of a putſuiogene- 
my, that they did not think themſelves fafe 
till they reached Breda. Sixty pieces of cannon 
and nine mortars were loſt; but all. the 
had been ſent to Lete the night before, where it 
was ſafely brought off in reſpect of the enemy, 
but generally plundered by our own ſoldiers. 
The King in this battle was feen every where, 
acting the different parts 
private ſoldier. He had ſupported the whole 
action with ſo much courage, and fo true a judg= 
ment, that it was thought he got more honour 
that day, than even when he triumphed at the 
Boyne, He charged himſelf, in ſeveral places, 


and was in the midſt of the moſt imminent dan- 


gers; many being ſhot round about him with 
the enemies cannon, and himſelf eſcaping no læſa 
than three muſket ſhots, one through his pe- 
ruke which deafened him for fome time, - 
other through the ſleeve of his coat, and a third, 
which carricd off the knot of his ſcarf, and left 
a ſmall contuſion on his fide. In a word, he 
gained ſo far the reſpect and admiration of his 
very enemies, that it was a common ſaying a. 
mong them, That they wonted but ſuch a King 
to make themſetves maſters of Chriſtendom. And 
the Prince of Conti, in an intercepted letter to 
his Princeſs, declared, ©* I ſaw the King ex- 
% poſing himſelf to the greateſt dangers; 
% ſurely ſo much valour very well deſerved 
© the peaceable poſſeſſion of the crown he wears.” 
The French King himſelf likewiſe was reported 
to have ſaid, that Luxemburg's behaviour was 
like the Prince of Conti's, but King William's 
like Marſhal Turenne's. 

The French loft ſo many men and ſuffered ſo 
much, in ſeyeral onſets they had made, that 
they were no able to purſue a 2 which 
coſt them ſo dear. The Confederates ſoſt in all 
about ſeven thouſand; and among theſe there 
was ſcarce an officer of note, ohly the Count 
de Seims had his leg ſhot off by a cannon-ball, 
of which he died in a few hours. By all the 
accounts that came from France, it appeared that 
the French had loſt double that number, with ac 
leaſt two thouſand officers killed or wounded 
and theſe accounts ſeem to be confirmed by 
Luxemburg's continuing fifteen days alter. 
battle, at Varen, without attempting ro 


of a General and of a 
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— zds army was in a few da s as ſtrong as 
e 
the ons he had ſent to "Liege, and Tome 
other bodies that he drew out of garriſons. The 
reſt of the campaign palled gver without " 
other action g only after the King had left t. 
army, and Latemburg had been reinforced” with 


ſome troops from the ſea-coalt, and a great de- 


tachment under Bouffers from the Rhine, he ſat 


| before Charley. The place was attacked 
2 fury, 1-478 fen mide fuch a 
vigorous reſiſtance, that, though they hat! little 
or no proſpeck of relief,” yet they. held" out "fix 
and twenty days from the opening of the trench- 
es, and then made att honourable” capitulation. 
The country about Charleroy had been ſo eat up, 
that it was not poſſible” to ſublift an army that 
might have beet brought to relieve it. 
7 he French Had better ſucceſs and leſs oppo- 
? ſition in Cataloma, where ſo carly as the 2gth-of 
May th inveſted Roſes, and carried on the 
fiege with that diligence, that they made them. 
ſelves maſters of the place in ſeven days. Then 
they advanced to Barcelona, 


s 
, $4 


expecting their fleet, 
which was to have bombarded it by fea, while 
their army attacked it by land. put all 
Spain in great conſternation; the deſign of the 
invaſion was to force them to a ſeparate peace ; 
while they felt themſelves ſo vigorouſly attack- 
ed, and ſaw that they were in no condition to 
erte Daxphin, Sich a greax pare of the Frick 
of The Dauphs a great part of the eur 
7 army, bad been ſent fo make head againſt the 
Germans, who had brought an army together, 
commanded by the Elector of Saxony, the Land- 
rave of Heſſe, and the Prince of Baden. The 
Germans (who had been retarded by ſome diſ- 
putes about the command) were fo flow, and 
the French ſo forward, that the latter paſſed the 
Rhine about the middle of May at Philipsbury 
and, without any oppoſition, the Marquiſs de 
Chamilly inveſted the city of Heidelberg. At the 
fame time the Duke de Lorge croſſed the moun- 
tains to oppoſe the Prince cf Baden, who was 
not yet in a condition to act but defenſively, fo 
that the town was left to defend itſelf. But, 
beſides its natural weakneſs, there was at this 
time ſuch a diviſion between the garriſon and 
the townimen about the mogey, that was called 
in, and which the garriſon would have to be 
current again, that, when the regiment of Scon- 
beck was ready to enter the place to reinforce the 
garriſon, the townſmen would not ſuffer: them 
to come in; which gave Monſieur de Melac an 
opportunity to ſeize a redoubt, which command- 
ed that part of the town. In ſhort, the Frenab, 
on the 21ſt of May, made themſelves maſters of 
the ſuburbs with little oppoſition, and their gre- 
nadiers drove the beſieged with ſo much fury to 
the caſtle-gates, that above fix hundred of their 
ſoldiers were left without, who were all put to 
the ſword. The Governor of the caſtle, appre- 
hending the ſame fate, accepted the conditions, 
which de Lorge impoſed upon him, and was 
contented to be conducted to Wimpel with the 
reſt of his garriſon, conſiſting of twelve hundred 
men, two pieces of cannon, and twelve wag- 
gons laden with baggage. The Imperialiſts were 
no ſooner out of the city, but the French ſet 
both that and the caſtle on fire, and committed 
leveral other barbarities in the Palatinate, not 
ſparing ſo much as the tombs of the deceaſed 
Electors. Fluſhed with this eaſy ſucceſs, de. Lot ge 
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advanced towards the Nectar, with a_deſign to 1693. 
attack the Printe bf Buda who lay incamped =. = 
with His army on the other fide of the river, 
which the Feucb twice endeavoured to paſs, but 
were forced to abandon their enterprize wich the 
loſs of hear u flibufand men Some time After 
the Dauphin in perſon jcined the army, which 
conſiſted of near ſeventy thouſand men; and, 
having croſſed the Nera, (trade a ſhew of a 
tacking the Prince of Badin, bur found his High- 
neſs fo well poſted, that hie repaſſed the river, 
without atternptitig iny things and having put 
4 garriſon i S/iperd; and ſent a detackment 
into ' Flanders and Piadmont; he returned in Hu- 
gut to Vet ſaille . rn 
Wich regard to che affaits'vf Fraly, che Dulce 73 ofairs 
of Sævey Was nb-ſooner rede vered of his long in 7 1 
diſpoſition, Hut he put himſelf at the head of 
the army ; which, being conſiderably ſtrong 
made the inhabitants of Dauphine apprehenſive 
of a worſe itruption into their wountry than the 
laft; but the Confederates ſeemed now chiefly 
2 at the l French out of ta, 
iſpoſſeſſing them of Cuſal and Pignerol; new 
. bf WHERE was 1 Caſul: ini 
deed was blocked up for ſotri time, dad the 
Fort of Sti Grorge carried by aſſault, which 
compleated the blockade of that place ; but 
things went no farther, and the Duke of Savoy, 
with the main army, laid ſiege to Higneroi, and 
took the fort of St. Bridget, that covered the place; 
but paid ſo dear for this poſt, chat after all it 
was debated, whether they ſhould carry on tlie 
ſiege, or only bombard” the town. Whilſt che 
Allies were thus deliberating among themſelves, 
Catinat, being conſiderably: reinforced, deſcend - 
ed into the Plains, and gave the Duke ſuch ap- 
prehenſions for Turin, that he drew off from 
about Pignerol, and incamped at Marſaglia, hav- 
ing firſt blown up the fort of St. Bridget. The 
army was preſently drawn up. The Marquiſs dz 
Leganes commanded the Jeſt wing, compoſed of 
the King of Spain's troops; Ihe Duke, and 
under him the Count of Caprara, commanced 
the right wing; and Prince Eugene the main 
battle, having under him the Marquiſs de la Pa- 
relle, and the Count de las Torres. As for Duke 
Schomberg, being denied the poſt due to him, he 
reſolved to fight on foot at the head of his own 
regiment, like an ordinary Colonel. The Con-; Octob. 3. 
federate army, being thus diſpoſed, marched into 
the neighbourhood of Orbaſſan, from whence 
they perceived the enemy towards the hills, be · 
tween Orbaſſon and Pioſaſqus. Early the next 23, 340. 
day the French advanced towards the Confede- / Mar- 
rates, making uſe of the advantage they had in 30 
the ground, which was full of woods and vine+ * 
yards; and ſoon after the cannon began to play 
on both ſides. About half an hour after eight 
the French fell upon the Confederates leſt wing 
with near twenty thouſand men, without firing 
a ſhot, having their bayonets at the ends of 
their fuzees, and their ſwords in their hands. 
They were received and driven back with great 
vigour; but, renewing their attack, they took 
in front and flank the Neapolitan and Milaneſe 
horſe, who, after having courageoully withſtood 
the fury of their enemies, were at laſt over- 
powered by their numbers, and puſhed upon 
the German horſe. Theſe, being at the ſame 
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time charged by the little Gendarmerie, were no 
longer able to maintain their ground, but fehl 
upon thie infantry, which was put alſo into diſ- 

| W order. 
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N brought on to op- 

ſe. the enemy, While the firſt live. rallied. 
but, the horſe giving way, the foot was quickly 
-routed.. SCC LINES * 880 n 88 

While things paſſed thus on this fide, the 
French were thrice repulſed with great loſs by 
the Confederates. main battalia and right wing, 
till their horſe which had made the left, wing 
ve way; attacked the Conſederates infantry 
hind and in who had no longer any 
horſe to cover them, and were at the ſame time 
attacked by the ehemy's foot, All the troops 

| with great courage, and the diſpute 
was deſperate on both ſides. _ His Bratannic 
Majeſty's forces, which were poſted in the main 
battle, particularly diſtinguiſhed rhemſelyes ; and 
Duke Schomberg, their General, was defired by 


the Count de lat Terres, after the enemy s third 


attack, to take upon him the command, anc 
cauſe à retreat to be made by the body of foot 
and the right wing. But his Grace, reſenting the 
uſage, which he fad met with before, told him, 
that it was neceſſary. firſt to have his Royal 
Highneſs's order; and till it came he would 
bear the enemy 's fire; adding, that he found 
things were gone ſo far, that they mult now 
either conquer ur die. The Confederates reliſt- 
ed the repeated efforts of the enemy with extra- 

i reſolution, but were at laſt forced to 
abandon the field of battle, and to retire with 
the loſs of the greateſt of their cannon, and 
of ſeven or eight d men. Duke Schom- 
berg, having fought with unparalleled valour, re- 
ceived a wound in his thigh, of which he died 
not many days after, to the regret of all good 
and gallant men, for he was of that number in 
an eminent degree. The honour of the action, 
but with that the greateſt loſs, fell to the 
French ; for, though they carried the victory by 
their numbers, yet the reſiſtance, which they 
met with, was ſuch, that the Duke of Savoy 
gained more in his reputation, than he ſuffered 
by the loſs of the day. With this ended the 
campaign in Peidmont. , 

Nor were our affairs at ſea more fortunate than 
at land. The Engliſþ and Dutch fleet was large 
and ſtrong, and ſet out early. The Joint-ad- 
mirals were not at firſt reſtrained by any particu- 
lar inſtructions, but ordered in general only to 
uſe their utmoſt endeavours to annoy the enemy 
and protect the trade. But afterwards they re- 
ceived her Majeſty's commands more particulary 
from - the Lords of the Admiralty, chiefly re- 
garding the ſecurity of a great fleet of merchant- 
men of near four hundred fail, Exgliſb, Dutch, 
Hamburghers, &c. Much time was however 
ſpent, ſeveral councils of war held, and divers 
repreſentations made, before they could come 
to a reſolution, what number of ſhips to ap- 
point for the ſpecial convoy, and how far to ac- 
company them with the whole fleet. It was at 
laſt 1 that the whole fleet, together 
with the Mediterranean ſquadron, ſhould pro- 
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ceed i thi 4% x" "x0 vel 
from Ubbant., and that when the, Admarals fore "ii 
three, guns, Sit Geaege Vote, as well as 1 
other convoys, ſhould go forward, according to 
the , which. they had, received from the 
Lords, of ide Adrmiralcy ;. bur, being cot; . 
the: beight Mate, onthe 4rk of Fane, te 
reſolyed, in another council of war, to proce: 
with the Mediterranean ſquadron twenty leagues - 
farther, and then td return to the former I. 
tion, to take «tap cruiſers, from whence it u 
adviſcable to proceed to the rende rv 
North · weſt of Ubatz. Sir Ge | 


voy of two men of war. He was. unhappy in 
that, which, upon any other occaſion, woul 
have been a great N he, had à fair and 
ſtrong gale of wind, fo that no advice ſent after 
him could overtake him; nor did he meet with 
any ſhips. at ſea, that could give him notice of 
the danger that; lay before him. Being come, 
on the 17th, within ſixty leagues of Cape Va 
cent, he diſcovered part of the French fleet (ij 
which made him call a Council of war, where 
it 3 that, _ wind being fell 
northerly, and giving a fair opportunity of 
haſtening their page to Cadiz, the merchant- 
ſhips ſhould make che beſt of their way. Up. 
on the diſcovery of the enemy's whole flect, 
conſiſting of eighty fail, commanded by Mon- 
fieur de Tourville, Rooke being of opinion, that 
he was too far advanced to. think of a retrea, 
reſolved to puſh for it; but, the Dutch Vice- 
Admiral Yandergoes bringing to, and letti 
him know, he choſe to avoid fighting, . whi 


he thought hazardous; he likewiſe brought t, 


and ſtood off with an eaſy ſail, that fo the Du 
and the heavy ſhips might work up to the wind 
ward; ſending at the ſame time the  Sheerne{ 
with orders to the ſmall ſhips,. which were near 
the land, and could not (as he judged) keep ap 
with the fleet, to endeavour to get — 4 
in the night, and fave themſelves in Fare, &. 
Lucar, or Cadiz. About ix in the evening, the 
French Admiral and Vice-Admiral of the Blue, 
which had the whole afternoon gained upon the 
ſquadron, notwithſtanding all the ſail they could 
make, came up with the leeward and ſtern- 
moſt of the Confederate fleet. Theſe were three 
Dutch men of war, whereof two were com- 
manded by the Captains Schryver and Fane 
Poel, who for five hours together bravely fought, 
firſt eleven, and then ſeven of the enemy's mea 
of war. They had the good fortune to get cle 
of the firſt eleven, but were at laſt forced to 
yield, after having made a moſt obſtinate re- 
filtance (2). The Dutch merchant-ſhips imme: 
diately tacked, and ſtood in for the ſhore, as the 
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(1) The French either were, or feigned to be, at 
firſt, in as great a ſurpriſe as the Confederates ; for they 
Rood away with ſeveral of their ſhips, and abandoning 
others, ſet fire to them. And, though it may have 
deen a decoy to draw them on, yet the great numbers 
of ſhips might very well make them apprehend it to 
he the whole body of the Enghiþ and Dutch fleets 
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coming upon them. And, indeed; had they come e 
far with them, fuch an oecafion offered here, which 
perhaps might not be found again in an age, of deſtroy- 
ing the whole naval force of Franca. 

(2) The Captains being carried on board the French 
Admiral, he aſked Schryver, Whether he was 2 man of 


a devil? ” 
1 (0) The 


'7” all night, having a freſh gale. as North North 


Weſt ; and the next morning fifty-foun of the 
merchant · nps, with ſeveral men of war, were 
about him z but of the latter no more than two 
of thoſe | belonging to ide Dutch, and | one 


to the — and two to the r 


laſt kept ſight-of kim until it was night. The 


could give of the reſt of the fleet, and to ad- 
viſe what was: beſt to be: done for their ſecurity ; 


; that enn 
years, were put in the ſubaltern employments 
through the Kingdom, did u many occaſt- 
ons ſhew a diſaffectĩon to the Government, and 
talked and acted like enemies. Our want of 


; they ſeer 
did, or 
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Tn do, upon Cadiz, but found that it, was 
not practicable... They came next to Gibraltar. 
where the merchancs, : terrified at the bombs 
thrown among them, ſunk. their ſhips to prevent 
their falling in their hands. From thence they 
ſailed along the co of. 5 N r ſome 
Ei and Dus at Malaga, Alicent, an 
way places.. They hoped to have deſtroy 
the Spaniſh fleet; bur they 117 99 at Port Mabon 
where. they were fafe.. Ar length, after a glori- 
as: campaign the French, came back to Toulon, 
Thus the voyage was quite loſt, and the, diſgrace 
of it was viſible to the whole world, and very ſen- 
ſible to the trading part of the nation. | 
r ealonfres 
| of the 


Ihe appearances. were ſuch, that it was. 
rally ſurmiſed, our. counſels, were. betrayed. 1 * 
Secretary, . that. attended on the Admirals, wag ni"i/7 
n and charged with many things: 
the .< 
Secretary, 


icions roſe: high, even as to. the 
We 0 ready office. 1 . n 

our fleet was kept in port, till. the French. were 
laid in th way, and wax then ordered a al, 
that it might fall into their hands: Many. par- 
ticulars were laid together, which had ſuch co- 
lours, that it was not to be wondered at, if they 
created} 


wuf wr fen Vent 
prepared. for it. Upon enquiry. it e 
for the c] M 


1 of rhe motions of the French, while 
med to know every thing that we either 
deſigned to do, caſt a heavy reproach 
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(1) The following letter, written by Captain Lite- 
ten, Commander of the Smyrna-fattor man of war from 
Cadiz, contains ſome particulars of this unfortunate af- 
fair, not mentioned in other accounts, 

« The 26th of Fane, N. S. ſays he, at nine in the 
„ morning, we arrived to the height of Vincent. 
1% About two in the afternoon the head-moſt ſailors diſ- 
t covered the French, and about four in the afternoon. 
<« both ſides for ſome time. After this the 
<«< head-moſt retired, and gave notice the ſame even- 
ing to the officer in chief. The 27th in the morn- 
ing we arrived near Lagos, and our ſhips took a 
s fire-ſhip of the enemy's, which reported, that there 
% were at Lagos cighteen French men of war, with 
« ſome fire-ſhips and merchant-men. About four in 
the morning two ſhips blew up, or elſe the enemy 
ſet them on fire themſelves, within cannon-ſhot of 
* the convoy. The Commander alſo gave the ſignal 
of drawing into a line of battle ; for till then we deſ- 
* cried no more than nine and twenty fail of the ene- 
mies. There was no wind ſtirring till ten o'clock, 
at which time a freſh gale aroſe, and then we diſ- 
covered a greater number of ſhips. The convoy 
** alſo ſteering ſouthward perceived on the one. fide 
** forty ſail under three flags, beſide another ſqua- 
** dron, which endeavoured to get between us and the 
* coaſts; which the Admiral "obſerving, gave notice 
* to the merchant-men to make all the fail they could 
„for the port of Cadiz, while the men of war kept 
2 * eng fn ghee: This 4 obſerved by 
* the French, who made all the they could ta, in- 
44 <rcept us, But the convoy, baving the wind, kept 
„ the enemy in play till the evening, and gaze time 
i the nimbleſt failors to get hithee. | Towards five 
* 4 afternoon the * cen, French men of war 

vementioned the convoy, and the f 
laſted ſome p "Too 2 "on 


them. The 28th in the morning the fight began 
« with greater , fo that about'ſeven o clock our 
% veſſels ſaw four ſhips on fire, not knowing whether 
« French. or Engliſh, and the guns were heard till nine, 
h the event be not yet known, 1 is to be 
feared we _ loſt ſome men of wat, and ſeveral 
% merchangs, e en ent bappened' about ſix 
« miles from Cape St. Mary. Fe VET = 
After having given an account of this misfortune 
from our own writers, let us now hear what the French 
fay to it: „ The Engliſh and Dutch, ſays Father 
Daniel, ſuſtaining every day great loffes from the 
* French privateers, and more particulaty by thoſe of 
„ St. Mal, had refolved to ſecure their Smyrng feet from 
* any inſult; by putting it under a convoy of two and 
twenty men of war. Advice of this precaution bein 
** carried to the King of France, his Majeſty ordered the 
„ Marſhal dr Tturville to fail with fixty ſhips,” towards 
the coaſt" of Pertugal, and then way-lay the Smyrna 
* fleet. Their ſcouts diſcovered it a few days aftcr- 
Wards; but, as they had information, the Engliſb were 
nt ſea with a fleet of ninety men of war, which had 
deen ſeen on the coaſt of France, the Marſhal, who 
* was not yet joined by the Taub fquadron, conſiſt- 
Ding of thirty ſhips, under the Count 4 Effrecs, 
«* thought fit to detach twenty of his beſt ſailors, to 
© take a view of the Enz/0 fleet, and to begin the 
% attack, if they did not find them much more nume- 
% rous than themſelves ; ' whilſt he would back them 
«with the body of his fleft. They executed the or- 
„ders given them, and took, at the beginning of the 
attack, two men of war; after which they burnt, 
« ſunk, or run a- ground upon the coaſt fixty merchant- 
« ſhips; ſeven and twenty were taken, and the re- 
% mainder, which could not make their way for Eng- 
5 lang, took; refuge at St. Lucar, Cadiz and. Gibraltar. 


„The Marquiſs ds Catthgon, Commander of a fqua- 


« drons' burnt four ſhips very richly wean" 
. | e 
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upon our Miniſters, who' were now broke ſo in 
ices, that they acted without union or concert: 
8 one fakied to juſtify himſelf, and to 
throw the blame on others? A good mare of 
this was caſt on the Eart of Nottingham; the 
Marquiſs of Cacrmartben was much ſuſpected: 
The Earl of Rocheſter began now do have great 
credit with the Qgcen; ahd ſcemett to be 6 vo. 
lently ſet againſt the Whigs, that they looked 
for dreadful things from bim, E be came again 
to 8 For, being naturally Warm, and apt 
to heat himſelf in company, he broke ont into 
fallies, which were carried about, and began to 
create jealouſies, even of the Queen Herſeff. 
But, while France was thus tumphing every 


where over the Allies, ſhe had a mort dan regs 


enemy to encounter within her own. - 


mine. This was occaſioned by two bad harveſts 
that came ſucceſſively one after the other: They 
had alſo ſuffered much in cheir vintage, ſo that 


Burnet. they had neither, bread nor wine. Great dili- 


ce was uſed to bring in corn from all parts; 
and the famous Dubart Were Eee of great 
quantities from Sweden and D » which 


he ſafely convoyed"ihto_ the Harbour cf Brave, oi 
Strict jon were given by the Court  fotrepy. * 
lating the price of corn, ande furtining the 
markets with it. There wat alſo x liberal ron; 
tribution ordered by the Frrach King tor the 
relicf of. the mow >Dury afper dl pöffible care 
to alle viate t miſery great mulſtitudes periſhi 
ed for waiit ; and the Whole Kingdom fell un; 
der an extreme poverty t 80 thatufthe pomp 
of thoſe: victories edulll not malte wem enfy 
home. They tried ll Ppyſſible methods "for 
bringing about a general peate ; 0#; if chat falle, 
for a ſeparate prace(\)with Tome'of'the'Confedeo,..” 
rates: But there was” no! diſpoſition n d- 
northern Crowns to offer their mediation. Some 
_ were indeed taken and aomemoriabings 
preſented to King William, by. che M Mi 
niſter; oor Eran dg, — 
not only to the Apain, and Hallam; 
but likewiſe to Luglau e But, as the demand 
of the French were ſtilli fo high, that there wit 
no proſpect of à juſt peace, theſe offers were te. 
jected (1). O inte- ei bas bY 
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« and carried off thirteen, though they were defended 
« by the batteries of the place, and an eſtacade. If 
« a greater number of men of war had taken tho fame 
de courſe by night, as the Sieurs de Belifle, 'Errard, 
« de Chaland, and d Henri, the Engli/þ and Dutch 
« would have ſuſtained a far greater los ; though, as 
&« it was; it amounted, according to the relations of 
ce the Captains of ſhips, who were taken, to above 
4 twenty millions of livres. Monſieur de Forbin, 
who was in the action, gives us the following account 
of it in his Memiirs : The King of Frence's 
« fleet, which conſiſted of ſeventy-ſive men of war, 
ce commarided by the Marſhat 4% Tour ville, ſet fail 
<« for the ſtreights of Gibraltar, where the Count 
« J Eſtress, who was coming with twenty other ſhips 
« from Provence, was to join them. They came to 
« anchor in the road of Lagos on the coaſt of Por- 
© fugal. I was ſent out for intelligence, with orders 
« ftriftly to examine whatever came to my view; and 
„particularly, if I ſaw a great number of ſhips, I was 
e to make it my buſineſs to diſcover, whether they 
tc were merchant-men, or the enemy's ſhips of force. 
« T was accompanied with three other Captains, who 
« were ſent on the ſame errand. We ſet ſail together, 
« and in a few days we diſcovered a fleet of the ene- 
« my's merchant- men. We found they conſiſted of 
<« upwards of a hundred and fifty fail, of which being 
c well aſſured, we returned with all poſſible haſte to 
« the fleet, to inform the Admiral, that it was a 
ce fleet of merchant-men, and not men of war. Up- 
c on this advice the Admiral made ready for failing, 
« and ſtretched out (for what reaſon I am at a loſs 
to ſay) before the wind, to ten leagues diſtance. 
«© The next day our whole fleet diſcovered the enemy. 
« The Admiral gave orders for the chace, but the 
« enemy took the advantage of the wind which our 
« working the night before had made us loſe, and 
© made of, in fo much, that we did them very little 
« damage. We took nevertheleſs two of their men 
cc of war of ſixty guns; and about thirty. of their 
« merchant-ſhips, which ran a-ground on the coaſt 
«© of Portugal, were burut ; I burnt three of them 
« myſelf, and took a fourth. It was happy for them, 
t that they came off ſo well; for, had it not been for 
* the falſe ſtep I juſt mentioned, their whole fleet wo 

& have been loſt.” 1 

(:) This memorial was as follows: | 


SIR. London, Dicemb. 19. O. S. 1693. 


The deſolation this preſent war carries into moſt 
parts of Europe, together with the duty incumbent on 
a Chriſtian King, to apply all the remedies, that lie in 
his power, to ſo general a calamity, oblige the King of 


F 
Denmart, my Maſter; to impart to your Majeſty choſe 
pfopoſals'of peace, which the moſt Chriſtian King bas 
communicated tu him Maſter night hdve reaſon 
a 2 N ecs,e nth the e 
. upon 0 $4 tant a negotiation, Tince, u 

ED he has already;made, a 2 Kin 7 
Sweden, have not, only proved ineffectuaf, bir Nie 
wife been ſo miſconſtrued, s to render them ſuſpect 
Nevertheleſs, it d moſt evident, that Witheut a 
proſpect of private intereſt (the union of the northem 
crow na, for the ſecurity of the trade oi their: reſpec: 
tive ſubjects, being ſo well eſtabliſhed, and enjoying 
the privileges of neutrality; that the- continuation-of 
the war might very much increaſe the riches of theic 
Majeſties dominiondy" We «public welfare of "Enter, 
and the deſire to ſee a juſt and laſting peace'reſtored, 
have prevailed above af other conſiderations. © Where- 
fore the King, my Maſter, has repreſented to the melt 
Chriſtian King, that the propoſals, which he Bas made 
hitherto towards à general peace, have been looked 
upon by the Confederates rather as a means to diſunite 
them, and to cruſh and fuddue them one after bo- 
ther, than as a mark of his ſincere intentions of ſet- 
tling the public repoſe. But his moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty, to remove all manner of diſtruſt, has pot only, 
by repeated proteſtations, aſſured the King my Maſter 
of the fincerity of his fentinfents in this 18 but bas 
likewife delivered à project of a general peace; and ad. 
ded to the conditions, that concern the Empire, and 
which are already known to your Majeſty; ſemie others 
relating to the reſt of the Allies, which are compre: 
hended in the following heads : BAS 


I. That, notwithſtanding the advantages bis arms 
have gained this campaign, no alteratiotis fliall he made 
in the conditions his 'moR Chriſtian Majeſty bas Hlready 
offered to the Emperor, the Princes and States of the 
Empire, and the Dukes of Lerrain and Saum. | 
II. His Majeſty ſhall reſtore to the Cathohe Kingthe 
important place of Nes, that of Belverg, and whatevel 
has been conquered in Catatenia during the preſent wat, 
6 III. Towards the forthing a barrier in the Lu- 
Countrier, which may rembyt all jealouſy and uneal- 
neſs from the States of FÞlland, bis moft*Chiiſfan 
Majeſty ſhall, upon that conſideration, reſtore” the 
places of Mons and Nan, to the King of Spain; and 
cauſe Charleroy to be ra. 

FV. His fad Majeſty ſhall reſtore to the "Biſhop! d 
Liege the town ard caffle of Huy and tecotrpenſe him 
for Dinant and Bile, by annexing upon that ac. 
count to his Niſhoprick ſuch a portion of the country of 
Lutemburg, as ſhall-be moſt convtnient to that 
and judged equivalent by arbitrators. 


v. Ei 


? XXV. 


„of joint. Many, whom the King: b 
of youn . Wo e 


% A Seſſion of Parliament 


* TIUTTE, 
Mini t enemies to 
3 and 8 ; od Toto took fo, 
little care to concral their | inclinations, thats, 
when. an . invalign was looked for, they 2 
reſolved to Join in it. They were taken out. of 
at, which was managed by en many 
to take oathꝭ to the Government, on to 
betray it; and were now truſted with the moſt. 
important poſts. The Preſbyterians began to 
{ce their error. in driving matters ſo far, and 
provoking the King fo much z, and. they ſeemed 
deſirous to recover his favour, and to manage 
their matters with more r The King 
came likewiſe to ſee, that he had been a little 
too ſudden in truſting ſome, ho did not deſerve 
his confidence. Duke Hamilton had for ſome 
years withdrawn from buſineſs ;, but he was now 
iled with to return to Council; many let- 
ters were intercepted between France and Scot- 
land : In thoſe from Scotland, the caſineſs of en- 
gaging that nation was often repeated, if no 
time were loſt; it ſeemed — neceſſary to 
bring that Kingdom into a better ſtate. "Ss 
was held there “, 


mitte, 5 
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inted to conſider of the ſecurity of 1693 · 


the nation, . voted, that four new regiments of 
foot.” and T of horſe, ſlibula be immediately 
raiſed, to make up the forces then ſubſiſting in 

n fix thouſand men, without retkon- 


that Ki inet ig nd men 
ing thoſe on the Fnglifh eftablithment ; and that 


for. maintaining them, and defraying other pub- 
ic expedces, # fupply e e given thi 
Majeſties of 11449000 J. ſtetling, to raiſed in. 
eighreen months. The Parliament was eng 

the Lame day in 4 debate about their abſent 
Members ; and as it appeared, that feveral had 
never come to the Houle ſince the Convention 
had been turned into a Parliament; andhad nei- 


ther taken the oath of fidelity to their Majeſties, 


nor , the Aſſurance (which latter was an ' abjura- 
tion of the late King James) it was reſolved and 
declared, that their places wett void; that new 
elections ſhould be made in theit ſtead; and that 


fines ſhould be ſet upon thoſe abſentees, With 


regard to other Members, who had taken the 
oath of fidelity, but not the Afſurante, they 
were ſummoned to appeat in Parliament by the 
1 5th of. May, and to take the Aſſurance ; and, in 
default thereof,. to be dealt with as the others: 
And laſtly, as the heretors or free-holders of the 
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Per. which, on the 18th of April, was opened with 
a ſpeech by the Duke of Hamilton, his Majeſty's 
ad Commiſſioner,” and another by the Earl of 


ſhire of Angus, out of their diſaffection to the 
Government, had hitherto refuſed to chufe Mem- 
bers to be ſent to Parliament, it was reſolved, 


vis 


+ himſelf, as for the Da 


Tweedale, the Lord Chancellor of that, King- 
dom; after which the King's letter was read, 
which exhorted that y to union; to 
which letter they returned a very dutiful an- 
ſwer. On the 25th of that month, the Com- 


. * 1 Than. Lt 


v. His Majeſty conſents, that the treaty of commerce 


made at Nimeguen with the States be. renewed without 
any alteration. | | | 

I. His Majeſty thinks the States of Holland will 
be glad to obtain ſuch impottant reſtitutions, and to 
put an end to the war by a peace ſo advantageous both 
to Spain and all the Allies, eſpecially after the proſpe- 
rous campaigns of France, which may be ſtill attended 
with others no leſs ſucceſsful. But that neither Hal- 
land, nor any other State of Europe, may have any 
ground of apprehenſion, that, upon pretence of new 
tights. his 4 wi extend the boundaries of his 
dominions in the Countries, beyond what ſhall be 
regulated by the treaty, his Majeſty declares, that, in 
caſe the King of Spain dies without iflue, he conſents, 
that the Lu- Countries fall to the ſhare of the Duke of 
Bavaria, upon condition, that the Emperor makes the 
ſame declaration. And his Majefty ſhall, as well for 
in his ſon, confirm the ſaid 
tenunciation by all the formalities neceſſary for that pur- 
poſe, in behalf of his Electoral Highneſs. 


His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty hopes, that this laſt en- 
groans aſter, 


gagement will, more than any thing beſides, ſecure to 
the Confederates the firmneſs of the peace they ſhall 
make with him. And he thinks, that, after ſo advan- 
tageous propoſals, the world will foon know, whether 
Europe may hope to fee the public tranquillity reſtored, 
or whether the preparations of wat are to be renewed. 


This, Sir, is what the moſt Chriſtian King has 


er, thinks it neceſſa- 


that the ſaid heretors ſhould be cited before the 
Parliament. on the 15th of May, to ſhew why 
they had omitted to chuſe their Members. 
Secretary Johnſton likewiſe laid before a private 
Committee an information, which he had re- 
N | | ceived, 


ry, that, in order to advance a work ſo profitable and 
beneficial to all Europe, a negotiation be ſet on foot. 
And his majeſty is the more confirmed in this opinion, 
by reaſon winter will ſoon be over, and that it is 
to be feared, left by laying till the next campaign an 
opportunity be given to France, either of enlarging her 
conqueſts, or by a powerful irruption into Germany, 
and the ſuperiority of her forces, to divide the Con- 
federacy ; which would give a juſt. pretence to that 
crown of recalling the offers ſhe has already made, and 
render a 775 very difficult, if not altogether im- 
poſſible. he King, my Maſter, does not only offer 
to become guarantee with all the Princes and Poten- 
tates, that will concur with him, but likewiſe to unite 


himſelf in particular with your Majeſty by a moſt ſtrict 


and indiſſoluble alliance. 

Upon the whole matter, the King, my Mafter, is 
perſuaded, that nobody has more reaſon to contribute 
to this peace, than your Majeſty, fince it will confirm 
to you the glory and advantages Jo have gained du- 
_ the war; and will beſides make Europe to be eter- 
nally beholden to your Majeſty for the peace the 
If your Majeſty thinks, that there is 
any thing defeCtive, in relation to the ſecurity of the 
peace, of that wants to be either altered or explained, 
the King, my Maſter, engages to procure to your 
Majeſty all the ſatisfaction imaginable ; and, if you are 


pleaſed to confide in his mediation, he will manage it 


to your Majeſty's intire ſatisſaction. Laſtly, the King, 
my Maſter, has commanded me to aſſure your Ma- 
jelly, that, being, upon ſeveral aceounts, concerned in 


the proſperity of your Royal Family, he will, to the 


utmoſt of his. power, promote its intereft and advantage, 
and deſires your Majeſty to be Les. that all the 
advances he has made in this affair have no other aim, 
and are grounded upon no other principle. 


* Thefe proceedings are taken from MS. original 

letters of Mr. James Vernon (Under-Secretary to Sir 

obn Trenchard, Secretary of State) to Sir William 
utton Colt, Envoy extraordinary at Hanover. 

' Ree (1) It 
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the enemies of the Government ; and he pro- 
duced proofs E. the ſame, and of the deſigned 
invaſion the car. : wa | 
The Scots Parliament proceeded to augment 
their tax, ſo as to proportion it to the mainte- 
nance of fix, thouſand es req ; 10 
ſupply the magazines of the Kingdom with arms 
Fa. 7 — and to ſatisfy the country for their 
arrears of quarters, ſo the whole ſum then 
given amounted to 156,000 J. ſtetling, to be raif- 
ed in eighteen months, upon theſe branche 
viz. 48,0001. by a poll, 45,0000. by an excifc 
upon beer and malt, and by continuing the Ceſs 
upon land, which was then to laſt ſeven months 
and an half, to ten months and an half beyond 
that term, 63,0000, 5 a 
The Committee for the ſecurity of the King- 
dom, who had befote them ſeveral intercepted 
letters and papers, relating to dangerous deſigns 
and practices againſt the peace of the Kingdom, 
having made their report to the Parliament, it 
was reſolved, that there were ſufficient proofs to 
evince, that a deſign was carried oh both there 
and in France, for invading the natien with fo- 
reign force; and that, in order thereunto, there 
were eſtabliſhed correſpondencies and concerts; 
and that aſſurances had been given both at home 
and abroad, for effecting ſuch a deſign, which 
had lately proceeded ſo far, that declarations 
were concerted for that purpoſe, and the raiſi 
of men, arid naming of officers to comman 
them, were reſolved ; as alſo reconciliations 
made amongſt the different parties of the diſ- 
affected; and the proofs were plain, that the 
late King James's intereſt was at the bottom of 
the late debats concerning the elections at E- 
dinburgh ; with regard to which, King James 
had been deſired to interpoſe his authority by 
letters: In the debate of this vote it was endea- 
voured to divide it into queſtions, and to fepa- 
rate the latter part, which related to the Ma- 
giſtracy of Edinbxrgh, from the former part of 
deſigns in general; but, the Houſe reſerving that 
upon the previous queſtions by three to one, the 
| main —_— was carried without any diviſion, 
The whole Preſbyterian party in Scotland was 
now again intire in. the King's intereſt. The 
matters of the Church were brought to more 
temper than was expected. The Epiſcopal 
Clergy had more moderate terms offered them ; 
they were only required to make an addreſs to 
the General Aſſembly, offering to ſubſcribe to a 


confeſſion of faith; and to acknowledge Preſby- 


tery to be the only government of that Church, 
with a promiſe to ſubmit to it; upon which, 
within a fortnight after they did that, if no 
manner of ſcandal was objected to them, the 
Aſſembly was either to receive them into the 
government of the Church, or, if they could not 
be brought to that, the King was to take them 
into his protection, and maintain them in their 
churches, without any W ee upon the 
Preſbytery. This was a ſtrain of moderation, 
that the Preſbyterians were not eaſily brought 
to. A ſubſcription, that owned Preſbytery to 
be the only legal government of that Church, 
without owning any divine right in it, was far 
below their uſual pretenſions. And this act 
veſted the King with an Authority very like 
that, which they uſed to condemn as Eraſtianiſm. 
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+. ceived, of dangerous practices , againſt the Go- 
1093 3 5 45 5 late endeavours to alter 
the Magiſtracy of Edinburgh were concerted by 


the aſſurance to have made, and the Court ef bun- 


*7 wh 

WI. 
a ' 
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Another act was. alſo paſſed, requiridys al Fer: 'c 
ſons in any office, of the Church” 1 8 * 
take, beſides rhe oath of allegiance," declaen: 
tion called he Afirance, owning the King aha 
Queen to be their rightful and lawful Sovertighs:! 
and promiſing fidelity to thetn paint Kg f 
James and his adherents“ This Couch 
was alſo impowered to tender theſe, as f 
ſhould ſee cauſe, for it, and to fine and impri 
ſuch as ſhould. refuſe them. 
When the Seſfion was near an end; "News! 
Payne was brought before the Parliament to be 
examined, upon the many letters, which” had 
been intercepted; There was 4 full evidence 
againſt him in many of his on letters; but he 
ſent word to ſeveral of the Lords, and in parts 
cular to the Duke of Hamilton, that, as long 25 
his life was his own, he would accuſe none; but 
that he was reſolved he would not die, fine be 
could diſcover enough to deſerve his pardon; 
This ftruck ſuch a terror into may of them, 
whoſe ſons and near relations had been conceth- 
ed with him, that, he moving for a delay n 
ptetence of ſome witneſſes, who were "hot then 
at hand, a time was given him beyond-the wn 
tinuance of the Seffion ; by which he eſcaped/and* 
that inquiry was bs 4dr „„ en e en 
The Seſſion ended calmly ;* but 8 1 
ſeemed to have forgot Scotland ſo intirely, 1 - 
he let three months go over,” before he took" ns. WA 
tice of any of their petitions.” And though be 
Had aſked, and had fupplies' for an'augments- 
tion of forces, and many had been gained ts 
conſent to the tax by the hope of Commiſſions 
in the troops, that were levied, yet the Ki 
did not raiſe any new ones, but applied the ſup; 
Ply to other uſes. This began to raiſe an il} 
umour, which had been almoſt quite laid afide 
in the whole courſe of this Seſſion, which wa 
thought a reconciling one. The Epiſcopdl 
Clergy let ſlip the day. prefixed for making 


their ſubmiſſion to the Aſſembly, and did not 


take the oaths; for which reaſon they could 
claim no benefit by the acts that had been car: 
ried in their favour, not without ſome difficulty. 
And the law, which was intended to ſave them, 
did now expoſe them to rain, ſince by it they, 
not taking the oaths, had loſt their legal 190 
to their benefices. However, they were ſu 
to continue in them, and were put in hope, that 
the King would protect them, though it v 
now againſt law. They were alſo made to be- 
licve, that the King did not defire, that they 
ſhould take the oaths, or make any ſubmiſſion td 
Preſbytery. And it is certain, that no publi 
ſigniſication of his Majeſty's mind was made to 
them; ſo that they were eaſily - impoſed upon 
by ſurmiſes and whiſpers ; and upon this the 
diſtractions grew up afreſh. Many concluded 
there, as well as in England, that the King's 
heart led him till to court his enemies, even f. 
ter all the manifeſt reaſons, which he had to con- 
chude, that the ſteps they had made towards him 
were only feigned ſubmiſſions to gain ſuck. 3 
confidence, as might put it in their power to del 
ver him up. Ng | | 
The Earl of Middleton had gone over toſk! 
France in the beginning of this year; and > fo 
was believed, that he was ſent by a great body... 
of men, with a propoſition, which, he had Fs 


St. Germains the wiſdom to have accepted, 


might have muchincreaſed the ſactions and qes- 
louſics 
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Kingdom thither, whereby not only her enemies 1693. 
were ſupplied, but her own ſubjects might be 
expoſed; to unt 3 ſhe iſſued out a proclamation 

for preventing the exportation of corn to France, 

and 1 ing the price of it at home; and, be- 

cauſe by this further command the poor were 

like to become ſufferers, ſhe at the ſame time 


XV. | 7 aL 
the nation: It was, that King James 
* ſhould offer to reſign his title in fuvouf of his 
ſon z and likewiſe to ſend him to be bred up in 

| direction of a Parliament, 

age. But it is not known, 
ever ventured” u this ad- 
vice; but in another he ſucceeded better. When 


King James thaught the invaſion from Normandy, 
ormer year, was ſo well laid, that he ſeemed 
not to apprehend ir could miſtarry, he had pre- 

d a declaration, of which ſome copies were 
brought over. He promiſed nothing in it, and 
pardoned no body by it; but ſpoke in the ſtile 


of a Conqueror, who thought he was Maſter, 


ordered all the laws in force for ſetting them at 
work to be effectually put in execution. 


In Ofaber, the King 


arrived at the Hague 1 
from Loa, and prevailed with the States of 2 2 7 
land to agree to the raiſing of fifteen thouſand E 


returns to 


ngland. 


men for augmenting the land- forces; and like. 0% 29. 


wiſe to the addition. of a conſiderable number of 


ſhips to their navy; for which he thanked them 


in their public aſſembly. 
waited almoſt a month for a fair wind; embarked 


The King, having 


at laſt on the 28th of Cftoher, landed at Harwich 
the agth, and on the goth arrived at Kenſington: The ffn, 
The Parliament being met on the 7th of Sie of 


November, purſuant to the laſt prorogation, 
the King 
Houſes: 


made the following ſpeech to both 


te My Lords and Gentlemen; | 


Parlia- 
ment. 


thing, and pardoned all perſons. His got 

this into their hands, and they waited for a fit | | | | | 

occaſion to publiſh it to the nation. * 1 Am always glad to meet you here, and 172. Ng. 
A Parliament had been fummoned in reland could heartily wiſh, that our ſatis faction were. feccb. 


by the Lord ' Sidney z but they met full of dif- 


pr k es : 
ce invited the exportation of it from this 


Majeſties and t 


not leſſened at preſent; by reflecting upon ii 


H. C. 


content, and wete diſpoſed to find fault with *© the diſadvantages we have received this year * 
every thing: And there was too much matter . at land, and the miſcarrages in our affairs at 
to work upon; for the Lord Lieutenant was * fea. I think it is evident, that the former 
apt to excuſe and juſtify thoſe, who had the ad-. was only occaſioned by the great number of 
ſs, to inſimuate themſelves into his favour : 7 our enemies, which exceeded ours in all places. 
be og Gor vers — before they had For what relates to the latter, which has 
ie r e 
ve reſented it extre 
the Iriſþ too much; ſome ſaid, this was the ef- take care, that thoſe, vho 2 ol 5 —— 
fect of bribery, whereas others, thought it was ** duty, "ſhall be puniſhed; ſo I am reſolved to 
neceſſary to keep them ſafe, from the proſecu- * uſe my utmoſt endeavours, that our power at 
c 
re , ſt 5 nd it will well deſerve your conſideration, 
ang the Iriſh was indeed in ſome fort neceſ- © whether | we are not defeRve both in the 
op . on _ 3 out, or wah * number of our ſhipping, and in proper ports 
that the Iriſ6 were ill e tha” 810 ws err n — —＋ Dr * 
a otecting our trade, whic 
Ir 2 wo = K 5.9 __ « ſo eſſential to the welfare of this kingdom. 
in ſtrict juſtice, was the cheriſhing an inveterate 0 My Lords and Gentlemen, 
enemy. There were alſo great complaints of . ] 
r chiefly 1 the revenue, in I am very ſenſible of the good affection, 
ot the army, f if | 
rol ag Of theſe, ck hoiſe Se para -ug Se - n ee 2 1 * * 51 
land, whicli (as has been related) drew addreſſes ce 2 agen, as id pus 18 * > Jed, 
from both Houſes of Parliament to the King, has 3 of die ſummnar is fuk: 
which wane Lea _—_ S + that the experience of this ſummer is ſuffi- 
culer being ſevere! To ay 2 Py cient to convince us all, that, to arrive at 2 
the King Secalled * En 4 pop 05 hs good end of it, there will be a neceſſity of 
made Mafter of the Otdrance) "ay (w x mw increaſing our forces both by ſea and land 
veramene of Bubend iu hes Tk, Tuſth go: * the next year. Our Allies have reſolved to 
ord Capel, Sir Cyril Wick : ITICES 3 add to theirs; and I will not doubt; but you 
Danes Þ ol n e < will have ſuch regard to the preſent exigency, 
dinary in Sevedens Who * ay? Aj * as that you will give me a ſuitable ſupply 
'ourt, the Queen 93 — ent — « to inable me to do the like. I muſt therefore 
to their care,” the erin — iy 8 pa earneſtly recommend it to you, pr ee 
that were prevalling in that Kingd 4 For nei- tienes wo . 
thei . om: For nei- « timely reſolutions, as that your ſupplies may 
eir had the late deſtructive war, out of which 4 be effectual, and tions ſo forward 
ey were but beginning to recover themſelves, << Sill be pete r po fot the f er d 
ner their poverty, produced thoſe effects tha as will be neceſſary both for the 1ecurity an 
. ie PO en nem hr J. 
® ; : es of th 
N 9 taking into conſideration, that In anſwer to this ſpeech the Commons unani- fee in- : 
eat ſcarcity and exceſſive price of corn in mouſly reſolved, that they would ſupport 2 


beir Government, and grant a ſuf : Ii. 416. 


ficient 418, &c. 


the preſervation of the trade of the nation. Some 


ſtructions and orders 


vigorous proſecution of 
the war. But the firſt ching they did was to 
inquire into the miſcarriages of the fleet the laſt 
ſummer, and to take into their conſideration 


time having been ſpent in examining the in- 
given to the feet; the 
number of ſhips for the line of battle, and of 
the convoys and cruiſers ; the Admirals; who 


commanded both, and the reſults af the ſeveral 


Councils of war held by them; the Commons 
reſolved, on the 17th of November; that it 
„was their opinion, that there had been a no- 
„ torious and treacherous miſmanagement in 
<«< the miſcarriage of the Smyrna fleet.” Their 
next inquiry was, Why the S/reights fleet was 
<« ſtopped till the main fleet went out ?” and 
« then, Why the main fleet did not convoy Sir 
George Rooke's ſquadron, and the merchant- 
<« ſhips, out of danger of the French And it 


being alledged, that the main fleet was not ſuf- 


ficiently. victualled, the Commons examined 
the State of the victualling the fleet at its failing 
from Spitbead, and thereupon reſolved, on the 
27th of November, That there was ſufficient beer 
* on board the main fleet, when Sir George Rooke 
<< ſeparated, to have convoyed his ſquadron, and 
«© the merchant-ſhips out of danger of the Breſ 
« fleet.” Two days after the queſtion being 


_ * * * "IO A. LM. 8 ttt 
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Th HISTORT of BN GLAND. 
. ficient ſupply for the vigorous 


lation to it, reſolved,” on the 16th of 


* 


„ 
32 Adm irals, that com manded dhe 
of 


| they 
the Streights ſiuadron, were guilty * 


tive by a hundred and eighty - five againſt a 
dred and ſeventy- we. 1 6. ee * 
The Houſe of Lords likewiſe took into cn & 
ſideration this affair, and after hearing che Ag. 
mirals, and reading the letters and orders in re. 
that the Admirals, who — 
aſt ſummer, had done well in the execution 
Jof the orders they received; though fone 
Lords entered their eſt (10% There un 
likewiſe a conference een the. N Hou 
upon the ſame ſubject (23 T nd 
Before this inquiry in Parliament, the Admi- 
rals had been examined at the Coutcil-bbard 
but norning could be made to appear to the 
prejudice at their honour, only ſorne flying n- 
ports, which gave occaſion to this». order of 
I et k oy b ) 1+ 153 Doin 


T7; af v 


(1) It was as follows: * 
1. Whereas by an order of the Admiralty, bearing 
date the 19th of May laſt, the Admirals were to di- 
re Sir George Rooke, that, after their parting with him, 
he ſhould ſteer ſuch a courſe for his paſſage to Cadiz, 
as ſhould: be thought moſt ſafe by a Council of war, 
with relation as well to the Bre/ fleet, if gone out to 
ſea, as the Thelen ſquadron ; it does not appear to us, 
that there has been any Council of war from the 22d 
of May to the 4th of June, which was the day the 
ſignals were given for their parting from the Strejghts 
fleet; which laſt Council of war was not called till af- 
ter the ſignals for parting were given, and occaſioned 
by the accident of the Turky fleet's being becalmed. 

2. That though it does appear by the refult of the 

ouncil of war the 4th of June, that they had no in- 
telligence where the enemy was; yet notwithſtand- 
ing we do not find in that Council, it was ſo much 
as propoſed, how to get intelligence where the Brot 
fleet was, purſuant to the order of the Admiralty of 
the 19th. TY 

3. We conceive it to be the duty of an Admiral or 
General to uſe his utmoſt endeayours to diſcover the 
motions of an enemy, without an order from his ſu- 
periors, and much more when he has one. 

4. Their not ſending one or more good ſailors to 
find out, if the French fleet were ſailed from Bre/?, 
as alſo what courſe they ſteered, fo as to give intelli- 
gence to our main fleet, at a ſtation appointed, before 
they parted with Sir George Reooke, was, as we conceive, 
the chief cauſe of the misfortune, that happened to the 
Turky fleet. 

5. It appears by the Admiral's own letters to the Ad- 
miralty of the 14th of Fuly and 18th of September 
Lſt, that, at a Council of war held on the 22d of May, 
they were of opinion,that that part of the Admiralty's or- 
der of the 19th, which related to the courſe Sir George 
Reocke was to fteer, was unreaſonable and impracticable; 
yet they did not fend up to have it explained, though 
the fleet did not fail till the e This looks as if 
they rather deſigned, an artificial excuſe for doing 
nothing, than the diſcharge of the truſt repoſed in 
them. 

6. That Sir George Rooke's narrative, which might 
have given a farther light to the inquiry into the Ad- 
miral's conduct laſt ſummer, was not allowed to be read. 


W ” _ | dt : — 
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7. This vote ſeems to. approve of the behaviour d 
the Admirals in the lift ſummer's expedition; whid 
differs, as we eonceive, from the opinion che 
part of Eurqe has of it, and may be of ill co 
by giving our Allies na very fair proſpett oi bettet 


ſucceſs. 1 | en 008 i 
this vote is prevented any furthe! 


— 


- . 


8. Becauſe by 
inquiry into the laſt year's miſcarriage relating to the 
Admirals, if any new matter ſhould ariſe from new 
evidence; and it may ſtop any proſecution of the King 
in caſe he ſhould think ſit to proceed further in hi 


affair. | | 
Belton, Cliferd. 
Berkeley of Berkely, J. Bridgawatery 
Ther d, — Devonſtire, | S 
Oxferd, Stamford. © 
Oſſultene, Pr. H. L. T4 


(2) On the 16th of January a conference having 
been defired by the Lords, Colonel Graiwlle report! 
from the Committee appointed to attend it, that the 
Duke of Bolion managed for the Lords, and acquainted 
them, that the Lords having bad laid before them by tt 
Earl of Nottingham an extract of a letter dated from 
Paris June iſt N. S. received May the 3oth O. S. 1695 
as follows: | 3 


6 There are ſixty- eight ſhips, in which there 1. 
thirty thouſand one hundred and - eighteen} men, 
and four thouſand eight hundred and ſeyentj · i 
% guns. Wo 

© We have news ſince, that this fleet was ſailed, u 
% was out of ſight.” oy 

And whereas upon an addreſs to the King, that ſuch 
Lords, as are of the Privy-council, may have permm 
from his Majeſty to acquaint the Houſe 3 when the 
telligence of the French fleet's ſailing from Bre v 
communicated to the Admirals of the fleet: 

Thereupon ſeveral of thoſe Lords informed tt 
Houſe, that the ſaid letter was laid before che 
mittee of the Council; and, that it was taken 
granted, that the intelligence therein was ſent o 
Admirals of the fleet; but it not appearing 2 
whether it was ſo communicated or not, theit Lor 
ſhips deſired of the Houſe of Commons to quits J 


the moſt proper methods of the Members : uſes 


“w 


& rals into a . 
« Council, that this be printed and publiſhed in 


raiſed and ſpread 


of their Majeſtics fleer, that 


« and do declare, that the ſaid” report Is falſe 
and ſcandalous; although, upon the faid cx- | 
« amination it did alfo appear, ſomething 


might miſlead the Admi- 
chat error. And ir is ordered in 


mants havin 


rejedted by 


z on 


« charging the wages dut᷑ to the ſeamen ; and 


« that a farther ſum of two millions be | 
« to their Majeſties, in full, for the maintenance 


1 g #7 . , 
— 


being ſailed out of 


Breft, was communicated to the ſaid Admirals, and 
i i A ingly an hum- 


ble addreſs was voted, that his Majeſty would be piest- 


ed to command, that a cop 


be laid before the Houle 1 fad Ikewiſe that his Ma- 


Jeſty would permit ſuch Members of the Houſe, as 


were of his Privy-comcil; to acquaint the Houfe what - 


intelligence was received of the French flevt's - ſailing 
from Broft, and whether, and when the ſaid intelligente 
was communicated to the ſaid Admirals. | 
On the icth of February, Mr. Secretary Treuchuru, 
according to order, preſented to the Houſe of Com- 
mons an account in writin | 
telligence ; viz. that he belived, the Earl of Notting- 
dam did, on May 31, bring to a Committee of Coun- 
cil a letter from Paris, dated June 1. N. S. and received 
Hay 30. O. S. an extract of which the Lords had 
communicated to the Houſe ; but he did not remem- 
ber, that this letter was publi read at the Commit- 
tee, though ſeveral Lords might read it ſingly; but 
that, it remained in the hands of the Earl of Notting- 


bam, there being no reſolution taken at the ſaid Coun- 


cil, that the ſaid letter ſhould be communicated to the 
Admirals of the fleet. That, to the beſt of his remem- 
rance, a liſt of the French fleet, being part of the 
ſaid letter, was the ſame day ſent to him by the Earl of 
Natingham z a copy of which liſt he ſent to the Ad- 
mirals, as ed by comparing, it with the papers de- 
livered by them into the Houſe. That the ſame da 

there came a letter from Still, dated May 7th, wit 

advice, that the French flett was ſeen off that Iſland ; 
which letter being publickly read at the Committee, a 
copy thereof, together with the abovementioned liſt, 


was immediately by two expreſſes ſent to the Admirals 


of the fleet, and wete received by them. It was re- 
ſolved therefore by the Houſe of Commons; that the 


ſame be communicated to the ds at a conference ; 


it was attended with any exttaordinary conſequences, 
4 Biſhop Burnet ſays, The etiquiry into the con- 
at ſea, particulary, with relation to the Smyrna 
fleet, took up 1 time, and held long: Great ex- 
ons were taken to che many delays; by which it 
* 16. Vol. III. OY 


en the 25th"of Olfojer :"* Wiiktess a 
| zenry 
Sir Ralph Delaval, and Sir Cloud: 


n the 25th of November, „ that che 
« ſam of £06,0008. be raiſed towards the diſ- 


annul 
duty upon 


granted 
— ar — * 


y of. the ſaid letter might 


in 
chem in a titddle: They had uſed no diligence: to get 
18— 


of che ſaid letter and in- 


as WIE ETA N TH, i MAR WII. 


\« bf bie fert, inclating the ordnance, by 


rea- 
«ſon of the revenues now falling ſhort.” As 


249 
1693. 


for che mh, the Commons, having examined 


'the offene treaties and alliances, which the 
King Was now under with the Confedergtas, and 


"the proportions of forces that the Confederates 
Were obliged to make for the carring on this 
_ preſent War, ae. 


1 the 2ath 


of December, That the number of the land- 


forces in their Majeſties pay be increaſed, by the 
raiſing ſix new regiments of Euglißb horſe, four 
new regiments of Ei dragoons, ang fifteen 

new regiments of Engl: 


raiſing 


ſoot, to be command- 
ed by Officers, Who Were their Majeſties natural 
born ſybjefts : Thar cighty-three thopſand one 
hundred and twenty-one men, including cam- 
miffion and non · commiſſion officers, Were ac- 


ceſfary for. the ſeryice of the year 16gg, to be 


employed in Englang, and beyond che ſeas : 


. 


The for 
CS 


And that the ſum of two millions; five hupdred 


and'thirty-five thouſand, five hundred and ninety 


1 be ted for the maintenance. of chie 
5. 2 755. They alld gave 118,000 l. to 


| good the annuity deficiency, and 29.3692 /. 
to mike "good the Jeden of the poll gull. 


Thus the lupplies, given for the feryice gf che 
year 1694, amounted to near five millio 


and 
Half,” which were raiſed by a land- tax of faur 
W in the pound, by two more lives in the 
9 7 further exciſe on beer, and a 

lalt (). n ' | . 


1 e 


Neuy to 
wich. 
excced 


. 


certain information, concerning the French fleet, w 

ther it was fill in Bre, ox had ſailed out; but, in that 
important matter, they had truſted general and unoer- 
tain reports too eaſily : Nor had they ſailed with Rode, 
till he was paſt danger. To all this their anfwer was, 


That they had obſerved their orders; they had reaſon 
to think, the French were ſtill in Hreſ ; that thetefore 


it was not ſafe to ſail too far from the coaſt of England, 
when they had (as they underſtood) ground to belicve, 
that they had left behind them a great naval force, 
which might make an impreſſion on out conſt, when 
they were at too great * ance from it; the getting 
certain intelligence from Brat, was repreſented as un- 
pradticable. They had many fpecious things to fay in 
their own defence, and many Friends to ſupport them; 
for it was now the buſineſs of one party to accuſe, and 
of another to juſtify that conduct. In conetaſion, 
there was not ground ſufficient to condemn the Admi- 
rals ; as they had followed hae inſtructions: 80 à vote 

ſed in their favour. II. 125. 278 

(2) Namely, 210, 773 J. for the office of ord- 
nance, 314808 J. for the pay of tlie general officers ; 
11,060 , for leyy-money ; 49.808 “/, for the tranſ- 
ports; 147,000 L for boite and contingencies; and 
e781 J. for the pay of the horſe, dragoon?, and 


| () For.eyery gallon-of forcign (alt imported, abovo 
which was done accordingly. But it does not appear, that the f 4 gal ; 


e former duties 34; and of Engifhi(als 4 d. The 
rates upon beer, ale, and other liquors,, were one 


moiety more than had been granted by the laſt additio- 


nal duties before. This duty upon liquors was 
now given for ſixteen years ; that upon ſalt ſor three 
yeats. The advances of theſe dutics were to be re- 

- pail 


— —  _ 
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1693. | 1 
The King "Houſe of Commons incapab 
ae ts and profit, which had bee Bros 


le of s of truſt. 


61... Seon, under the titte of a bill 7ouching free and 


Pr. H. C.impartial proceedings in Parkament, and after the King was pleaſed 10.reply;:;  . 1. 
432. 


Upon this, the Commons, the next day enter- 
mn or ing into a Committee on OY 
i, the nation, to the following feſolution, . advice 


ing the Commons bad been teiected by che 
Lords, was now again ſer on foot, and went 
through che Lords as well as the Commons; ſo 


ro paſs the land-t | | 
aſſentz but the King thought fit to refuſe it. 


* the, Kingdom; and that a tepreſentation be 
« made to the King to lay before him, how 
„few inſtances have been in former reigns of 
„ denying the Royal aſſent to bills for redreſs of 
„ grievances; and the grief of the Commons 
«for his not having given the Royal aſſent to . 
© ſeveral public bit, and in particular to this 
de pill, Which tends ſo much to the clearing the 
„ reputation of this Houſe, after their having ſo 
<< freely voted to ſupply the public occaſions.” | 
And,” a Committee being 2 to dra up 
the repreſentation, it was the day following re- 
ported to the Houſe, when the two firſt para- 
graphs being exactly conformable to the vote, 
were agreed to, but the third rejected, which was 
as follows: * 1 n 
We beg, Sir, you will be pleaſed to con- 
de ider us as anſwerable to thoſe we repreſent; 
and it is from your goodneſs — expect 


arguments to ſoften to them, in ſome mea- ** whieh the 


fure, the neceſſary hardſhips they are forced 
to u in this preſent conjuncture; and 
„ therefore humbly beſeech your Majeſty, for 
«© the jemoving all jealouſies from your people, 
„ {without which the Parliament will be unable 
to ſerve your Majeſty, or to ſupport the 
Government) to be pleaſed to follow the 
** courſe of the beſt of your predeceſſors, and 
direct ſome expedient, whereby ybur Ma- 
«« jeſty, your Parliament, and People, may 
reap the fruit deſigned by that bill, to which 
% your Majeſty, by ill advice, was pleaſed fo 
« lately to deny the Royal aſſent.” 
Inſtead of which the following paragraph was 
to: | 
pon theſe conſiderations we humbly be- 
0 ſeech your Majeſty to believe, that none can 
* have ſo great a concern and intereſt in the 
% proſperity and happineſs of your Majeſty and 
*« your Government, as your two Houſes of 
« Parliament; and do therefore humbly pray, 
that, for the future, you would be graciouſly 
_ « pleaſed to hearken to the advice of your 
Parliament, and not to the ſecret advices of 


% ad. þ©#20. 4 al 4 * __ itt... eto. ae. 
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n H1STO RY RN GU WeD. 


The bifl for rendering. all members of the 


t in the laſt **. rexeſk of your. Majeſty and yaur Peg 


; _.* occalipns, and 
Jan. 25. that when the King came to the Houle of Peers 3 'F 
_— it lay Yeady for the Royal * opportunity t, gel you, that, no. Exince ever ken 


.«, the Eu Government than, fe 

tate of. that I 35 var Rave a Sreat Tegard for the 
een ln bib, zi gunstig 

Lam der Fat a Scan 10 85 


mes, who ſha 
| 78755 was put, That, application Fe. 15 N 
in 


to be added 


E abovementioned, and 


Company, more to the diviſion of the tnerchiaats, 
than to 9 — \ os 


Juſtices of Ireland, but the Commons after N.. 


* 


r 
icular. perſons; who min hung Nigg h. wa 


tereſta of their On, ſeparate Irom the Ke ne 


„ 
LY 


g ple” -* X'% | 
Tobis addrels, prelenced by the whale Houſe, * 
Y | V4 * 203 3+ * 
©, « Gentlemen, I am yery Jenſihle F chegaods, . 
« offices you. e .o BG; PRA, app vi 

the zeal you hae theen for «if 


aur common interelt ; 1 thall make ule the 


* 
a” 


had a. higher, eſtecm tor che ; $29 Pon pt 


Parliam 


ue 
efty fer 4 farhel anſwer, but it pa 
the ee e e hundred 6d "rp 
againſt twent icht. u A mi 
. . The Eaſt: India, Comyany, having, 00 the e 
of Nevember,. 16g 3,,,;9btained, A new. Chang oa 
whereby they were empowered to raiſe the ſum, 
of ſeven hundred forty-four thouſand pounds,» 
: "4 


to their general joint - toe che 
ſubſcription; of each perſon nat .cxcecding, ten 
thouſand pounds z ſeveral. merchants and chem, 
on the th of December, « petitioned the Cam- 
mons for erecting a ne. Eaſt-Imia Company. 
ouſe examined the charter 
the 614 Company, the book of "new Table 
tions, che ſtate of, their preſent ſtöck, Wd} 
ter mature &- 
beration reſolvedg; on the 19th, of, Jane, 
« That all the ſubjects of Efland have. equal 
right to trade te the Eaſt- Indie, unbeſs pro 
hibited by act of Parliament“ And-this ge 
occaſion to the creating of ' a new Zaff-Ind 


benefit. of trade. eng 1 

On the 16th of December the Earl. of fab Y 
mont having preſented to the Commong-antidles?); 
of impeachment ' againſt Thomas Lord Coningw) = 
and Sir Charles Porter, two of the late Loris als 


veral debates agreed © That, conſidering the 
& ſtate of af 15 Faun at Nd HOP the 
„ Houſe did not think fit to ground an im- 
« peachment againſt the Lord Coningby and Sit 
« Charles Porter for the matters charged upon 
them.“ Accordingly, the Lord Cg 
and Sir Charles Porter wete reſtoreck 0 ther 
places in the Houſe. . 


1 

1 
e 
9 „ . 
* 


14 a 
— 
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paid in the ſixteen years by way of annuities for 
that time. A poll-tax was alſo paſſed ; and an act for 
granting ſeveral rates and dutics upon tonnage and 
poundage of ſhips and veſlels, and upon beer, ale, and 
other liquors. T his exciſe to be one moiety of the ad- 
ditional exciſe before granted, and expiring in the year 
1697. There was alſo an act for duties upon vellum, 
parchment, and paper for four years, The ſeveral 
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ſtamps were, 405. 55. 25. and 6 d. 15, 68. apd 
1d. every ſheet ot ſkin uſed, to be ſo ſtamped, and to | 

y. Another act was far licenſing and bebt 5 
Ea and ſtage coaches. By it ſeven hundred act * 
ney- coaches to be licenſed, and 50 J. to de paid for 2 
licence to be good twenty- one years, beſides 4 At 
each coach; age dee to be licenſed but fore 


= = > 
ma: 
= 


year, and to pay 8 J. for a licence. 


10 
rr 
. 
- vis v 1 N 


humour of the nation running 
lotteries, ſore; Members of 55 
Commons contrived to raiſe that, way 
—92 8 delign 


been 
as MT _ 


= f ne million. 2. 
4 ag hes Hon Peet relolytd by the Houſe 
ie to be Laa u be part of the ſaid fund. 

4 3. That, towards the further, anſwering of the 


u 40,000 4, annulii,. one moiety: of the 
ld x — ted to. r ebe 


3. duties of 
e an ad made in dhe ſecond year of th 0 
u be granted and continued to hor Mets 

© alter the, monies charged. upon. the Ace 

. ſhould be ſatisfied-.. And, e a ll be 

brought in 2 5 reſolutions,” Whic 
— T dope, and the N xecaved 5 
„Lede the See We 3 IE oe 
alk © ſupplies, .. the Commilhoners, . 

appointed for. taking the. rl le. ae 
C laid before. the ouſe 2 
. money bad been pay for ſecret ea and. to 

P 

Members of nel, e e 


venue, it Was reſolved Me = 


alkland, a Member s e 


„ count: F. od, 324 #: 
« begging receiy 
6 « pound rom his Majeſty contrary to the. 
method of iſſui 25 1 2 
„King's money, Was guilty of a 
| & meanor L TE ahe © 
© committed 0 the Teen of London, during 
« the pleaſure of the Houle. He was two ol 
after diſcharged u tion. 
„he Kin ö ſor the Aulpatchof 
what buſi : lay before the Parliament, came to 
the Houſe of Peers on the gth of February, and, 
te ſling ſome bills, made a ſhort, ſpeech. to bork - 
Houſes, earneſtly recommending to them the 
finiſhing of thoſe affairs which they had under 
their deliberation, and particyiany the diſcharg- | 
ing of the debt for 3 hips, which 
were uſed in the reduction of Ire All the 
money bills being paſſed, and the King deſirous 
of beginning an early cam „ he came again 
to the Houſe of Peers on 25th of April, and 
cloſed the Seſſion with this ſpeech > 


__ Lards and Ghnulemen, 


2 HE proofs you have given of our 
affection to me, and the zeal you 

ve ed for the Government, oblige me 1 

return you thanks before I put an end to this 

s Selſion; and, in particular, to thank you, 

Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, for 

the large ſupplies you have (ATR to carry 
1 on the war. 

* I will endeavolir to do my part; and it is 

* From! the blelling of God, that we mult all 

+ 11 ſuch ſucceſs as may anſwer our de- 


as: 


* PIT. 4 - " N „ . >» © LE «.. AJ Jia 


26% W 11. u, I It and MARY: * 


| de of . 
4 annum be Wer — in * 
* 1 HE for the term. of ſixtèen cars, 


1 for recompenſing ſuch perſons, e Fern md ''s | 


_ Cour of l The FOR was tried 


144 The poſture of lee diakidg i neceſſury 
eser me k be abſent for ſome time out of this 
Kingdom, I recommend it to you, that in 
your ſeveral ſtations you be careful to preſerve 


* A public peace.” ey bis M hy 
Then the” — is Majeſty's 
n to * | 


x8th or dene tlio owing. 


The: mot materia afts e this Seflion 
were 1 


wh la 2 29 4; . in be gun. 4% 
tute of 34 and 335 of Henry VIII, by which , 
Juſtices ot the Peace in M aies were limited to 

_ in each country. By this act as many 
ices may be appointed as the King pleaſes. 
eo An act to ptevent diſputes and controver- 
— concerning Royal mines. By chis act, all 
+ proprietors-of copper, tin, iron, or lead mines, 
1 hald the ſame, notwithſtanding ſuch mines 
ſhall be claimed to be Royal mines. Only the 
2 of ſuch mines (except tin-ore in Gornwa! 
and Devonſhire) may be demanded by the King, 
and all claiming — under him, at the 
following rates: Copper · ore waſhed, 16 U. the 
tun. Tia-are waſhed, 40.5. the tun. Iron- ore 
the ſamt. Lead -ore waſhed, 9 l. the tun. In 
default of peyment, _ | OFFS may Ciſpole 
xof:the orgs: 57; il ao ade bo from: 
3. An act for the. relief of the orphans and 
other creditors of the city of, London; The city, 
it ſeems, bx reaſon of ſundry accidents and pub- 
S lic calamities, being now become indebted to 
the orphans and othes ; creditors for principal 
money and intereſt thereof, in a much greater 
ſum than they were able to pay, the Parlia- 
ment, on the petition of the Lord Mayor, 
Sc. enabled them, by this act, to ſettle a 
fund ſor raiſing wonghs to pay the yearly inter- 
eſt at four per cent. for the whole debt. The 
fund conſiſts of ſeveral branches, particularly, 
a rent charge of 8000 J. a year, upon all the 
revenues of the : 2000 ,. a year upon per- 
ſonal eſtates, within the city: 6001. a year, out 
of the profits of the conyex-lights : 4 d. a chal- 
dron upon coals : 45. à tun upon wines, Gc. 
(1) This bill had miſcarried in ſeveral Seſſions, 
but now found a very quick „through the 
Commons, the reaſon of ie will but too 


plainly appear in the next dende of the Parlia- 
ment, 


251 
41693 
© Jy Lan and Caen, e 08 
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During che Seſſion, che town, was entertained 7he Duke 
with the trial of a cauſe in Weſtminſter-Hall. of Nor- 


The Duke of Norfolk, bearing with impatience 157 caſe. 


Kennet. 


the ſuſpected commerce, which Mr. Jermaine 
had maintained with his Ducheſs, had the laſt 
winter lodged a bill of divorce i in the Houſe of 
Peers ; but their Lordſhips, being unwilling to 
proceed in that affair be ore there were ſome 
proofs. of the facts made in the courſe of the 
common law, his Grace thereupon brought an 
action of ad Mr. Jermaine . before 


on 


hea 


iſhed, viz. A bill to regulate trials in caſes of high- 
treaſon, which the Commons had ſent to the Lords for 
ir concurrence ; A bill fer the ndturalizing of all ſuch 


Priteſtants, as fheild take the oaths ts their Irma, 


(1) Beſides theſe bills; ſeveral others were left un- 


8 - 'P WL BAL ; SOR. 5 — 4 
and the 7. «ft ada paper y; a bill — the eltures 

both in England and Ireland; a bill for reg: fee wills, 

Ke. another againſt aebi, and another fer tbe en- 


Souragemenit of * Pr ivateers, 
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_ Admiral War,  communded 
Wpecler had beten dent the — 


Jermentls Chief Juſtice in Eyre on this fide of Treu, va- city of Londen, on which they 


a full Hulte or Fre hen 0 eee ke. 


the died, he offered his' ſervice td K King: 
SE dof it x N 


= Grace utwithn 
ch coſts of That at © Oe ker Mc 125 
egen 


Ee gs 


and 


though 
— ſome fas oh 
Ty ofthe rowne-wall, | But) in che endif Fe 


Bache tion to the - ne,) having Tailed on the 
Ack of that month from Cihan up the 
Streigbis, met the het day with a moſt violent 
ſtorm which continued all that day, and the 1 9 

following night, ſo chat on the igth, about ive 10. Kin 
in the morning, Sir Frunciss dyn ſhip the to. 

Suſſex, was foundered,” and _ with all his 

— pen, W] ο Moorr, drowned ; the Cam- 

4 and Lamy Caftie men of war; the Ser- 

4 bomb-ketch,': and the Mary ketch, . 

ther With the aaa '«Merchanty"' the Alepps 


the N Ani, = ti Ation 'of 'the” 
were dtiven alhoreon the Eatt-fige-pf Gibraltar, who; had the | 
and moſt of the men loſt- The ſame n- geßee, was the Earl: 
tended three Dub Thips rich luden but Rear- bes do K 
Admiral Nevill, wick two Luteh men af war, ud things, * | | 
had che good- zo rwane to be dem un of the * and lick more ertdit with kum, any 
CStreights, and put ſafe into Cadiz ß u did the Wen ever . th had cape 
reſt of the fleet on the-19tivinto Gibraltar, This * this change of tounſels, e 
loſs, how grear ſoe ver; was ſoon after repaired, . him of a l colin i fs na oe 
the King having cauſed the men of war on the if he!” did not tarirely both an td — 
ſtocks to be finiſhed with eee dili- © thofe, who, in the preſent 60m | 
. gence. © - the only party, chat both could, ahd wool 
On Sunday, Dome! Ge zilt, Prince Lewis of port him. t War lad, thut, the'triis Kireof 
Baden arrived at Graveſend, and on Tugſday he this change of meaſutes was, char che Torte ß 
came up the river in the King's bange, and was nified to the King Plainly, that they Sou tr. 
conducted to the apartment prepared for him at ry on the war na longer; and that thereſdre he 
I hiteball, His Highneſs continued in Eagland muff accept of fuch a peace, ts ch be dul 
till the 14th of Felrunry, during which time he This was the moſt pernicious thing, that col 
concerted meaſures with the Ning, and was be thought on, and "rhe moſt Tontrary tothe 
treated with very ſingular reſpects, and at a King's notions and defigns; hut, they being 
great expence, not only by the King, but alſo ſitive, he was forced do change | hattids to 
by ſeveral Peers, particularly the Duke of Or- turn to the other party. So the Whigs were 
mont. now in favour again, and every tag Was an] an 
Homer: On the 242d of November A6. che King that was like to put them iv*poud 
— ted to the Earl of Abingden the office of The Commiſſion of the Eee * 
0 
Burnet · cant by the death of the Lord Lovelace, and ap- hearts, much more . Mio it deferved, 
ke the Lord Viſcount Saducy, Maſter of the was fo altered, that igs were the faper- 
ordnance, to be Colonel of the firſt regiment of or number; and all other ada x over 
foot- guards, i in the place of the late Duke Scbom- England were much changed.” They were al 
berg, in whoſe room the Duke of St. Albens was brought into many places of triift am 
ſworn Captain of the band of peniiofiers ; and, ſo that the King par his affairs chiefly af rr 
about the middle of Jumary, the Lord Charles hands, yet ſo, that no Tory who Rad 
Butter, brother to the Duke of 'Ormoyd, was zeal or affettion tor he mos Fa was dune 
2 Lord Butler, Baron of Ven in the out. 
county of | Huntingdon, and Earl ef Arran in Tur ante thy We Partiarnttr' wh f. 
Ireland. Peregrine Bertie was ſworn Vice-Cham- the King beſtowed the title of Duke dn 
berlain to his Majeſty, upon the reſignation of Earl of Shrewſbury ; and created the Earl of 
Sir Jobn Lowther ; Ruvigny, who had been fo Mulgrave, Marquiſs of Normandy with the 
inſtrumental in the reduction of Ireland, and — grant of a penſion of three i a 1 2 
his ſervices created Earl of Gakoay, was, tic was alſo with the Lord Dumſey ſworn, 
this time, appointed to command the King's 3d of May, of the Privy- council. About * 
forces in Piedmont in quality of Lieutenant Ge- tame time Henry Herbit was made Baron Mr 
neral, and to be Envoy Extraordinary to the bert of Gerbuty in the County, cf Sale 27 


— — 


ward Ruſſel,” Sit Geurge Noate, and Sir Fobn 
Houblon,. were appointed three of the Commiſ- 
boners of the Admiralty. On the goth of April, 
the Marquis of Cacrmartben was created Duke 
of Lad, alan Earl of Bedford Marquis of 
Taviſtock, and Duke of Bedford ; Nilliam Earl of 
Devonſhrre, s of Hartington and Duke of 
Devonſbire : Je Earl of Clare, Marquis of 
Clare, and Duke of Newcaſtle 3; Francis Lord 
Nervport, Treaſurer of their Majeſties Houſhold, 
Earl of Bradford in the county of Salep ; and 
Lord Viſcount Sydney, Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, Earl of Ramm in the county of 


Kent. On the ad of May, Sidney Lord Godol- the 


phin, Sir Stephen Fox, Charles Montague, Sir Wil- 
liam Trumball, and Jabn Smith, were appointed 
Commiſſioners of the Treaſury.  - Mr Montague, 
2 branch of the Earl of Mancheſter's family, had 
begun, though 'a'y man, to make a great 
figure in the Houſe of Commons. He was 
not only made Commiſſioner of the Treaſury, 
but ſoon after Chancellor and Under-Treafurer 
of the Exchequer. He had great vivacity and 
clearneſs, both of thought and expreſſion: His 
ſpirit was at firſt turned to wit and poetry, which 
he continued ſtill to encourage in others, when 
he applied himſelf to more important buſineſs. 
He came to have great notions, with relation to 
all the concerns of the Treaſury, and of the 
public funds, and brought thoſe: matters into 
new and better methods: He ſhewed the error 
of giving money upon remote funds, at a vaſt 
diſcount, and with great premiums to raiſe loans 
upon them; which occaſioned a great outcry, 
at the ſums that were given, at the fame time 
that they were much ſhrunk, before they pro- 
duced the money, that was ed from them. 
So he preſſed the King to inſiſt on this as a 
maxim, to have all the money for the ſervice of 
a year, to be raiſed within that year. CEE 

Affairs being thus ſettled at home, on Thur/day 
in the evening, May the zd, the King and 

een went down to Graveſend, where his Ma- 
jeſty embarked about five the next morning, the 
wind being then fair; but, changing ſoon after, 
the King came on ſhore again at Graveſend about 
ten ; and, for better expedition, went the ſame 
day with the Queen to Canterbury ; and on the 
6th of May went early thence to Margate, 
where he embarked on the Fubbs Yatch, and ſer 
fail about eleven with a fair wind for Holland, 
being attended by eight Dutch Men of war, 
which came from the Downs. He landed the 
next day at the Hoek of Holland, over-againft 
the Brille, at fix in the evening, and came about 

midnight to the Hague, and next morning went 

firſt into the aſſembly of the States of Holland, 

and afterwards that of the States-General, and 

made a ſhort ſpeech in each of them, and re- 

ceived their compliments on his ſafe arrival ; 
and after a few days went to Loo to take the di- 
verſions of that place, till matters were ripe for 
his going to the army. 

Abour this time a draught of a commiſſion 
for taking ſubſcriptions for the Bank of Eng- 
land, together with a ſchedule containing the 
draught of a charter for the corporation of the 
Bank, were firſt approved and figned by | 
Majeft „ 

155 y on the $th of June; and the charter, 
Lorch was to paſs under the Great Seal of Eng. 


after the firſt day of Au uft, if the ſi 
of 1,200,0001. or one moiet Alen 
ſhould be ſubſcribed by that dine. or Hur f 


that ti 
Numb, XVI. Vol. II. 5 
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the whole 100.000 L. ſhould be ſooner fub- 1694. 
ſeribed was accordingly; granted towards. the 


middle of Ju, the Commiſſioners having taken 


ſubſcriptions amounting to that ſum by the gth 
of that mohth. The coriſtituring. of the Bank 
occaſioned great debates: Some thought a Banle 
would grow to be a monopoly. All the money 
of . England: would come into their hands; and 
they would in 4 few years" become the maſters 
of the ſtock and wealth of the nation. Others 


-argued for it: That the credit, it would have, 


muſt increaſe trade and the circulation of money. 
at leaſt in Bank notes. It was viſible, that all 
enemies of the Government ſet themſelves 
againſt it, with ſuch a vehemence of zeal, that 
this alone convinced all people, that they faw 
the ſtrength that our affairs would receive. from 
it. The Dutch often reckon up the great ad - 
vantages they had from their Banks ; and they 
concluded that, as long as Epgland continued 
jealous of the Government, a Bank could never 
be ſettled among us, nor gain credit enough to 
ſupport itſelf: And, upon that, they judged 
that the ſuperiority in trade muſt ſtill lie on their - 
fide. This, with all the other remote funds that 
were created, had another good effect: It 
engaged all thoſe, who were concerned in them, 
to be, upon the account: of their own intereſt, 
zealous for-maintaining the Government; ſince 
it was not to be doubted, but that a Revolution 
would have ſwept all theſe away. The advan- 
tages that the King, and all concerned tn tallies, 
had from the Bank, were ſoon ſo ſenſibly felt, 
that all people ſaw into the ſecret. reaſons, that 
made the enemies of the Conſtitution ſet them- 
ſelves with ſo much earneſtneſs againſt it. 

The Confederate fleet was out early this year; {firs at 
but yet they were neither able to block up that- a. , _ 
of France in Breſt, nor to fight them at ſea ; Boyer. 
than which the Exgliſb deſired nothing more. Burner. 
The French, on the contrary, induftriouſly a- 
voided an engagement, and were no ſooner out 
of the harbour, but they made all the fail they 
could towards the Mediterranean, having formed 
great defigns againſt Spain, both by ſea and 
and, this campaign. In order to break their Ruſſel 
meaſures, and prevent the intire loſs of Catalonia, /ent to the 
the King thought fit to ſend his fleet into thoſe Mediter- 
ſeas ; but, before Admiral Ruſſe! left the coaſt 
of France, being informed, that there was a . fleet of 
fleet of French merchant-men in Bertram Bay, French 
bound to the eaſtward, he detached Captain Merchanr- 
Pickard and the Roe-kuck fire-ſhip, either to u 4e 
take or deſtroy them. Theſe orders Captain“ Y 
Pickard executed with ſo good ſucceſs, that, of 
fifty-five ſail, he burnt or ſunk thirty-five, and 
drove the man of war, that was their convoy, 
among the rocks, where ſhe ſoon after blew up, 
with her two floops of between ten and fifteen 


The ſame good fortune did nos attend the 7 fg 
deſign, which the Engliſh and Dutch had. been again/ 
long concerting, to deſtroy the harbour of Breſt; * 7 
the execution of which deſperate attempt Was“. e, 
committed to Lieutenant · General Ta/maſh. On 
the 5th of June the Lord Berkeley, Admiral of 
the Blue ſquadron, parted from Admiral Ruſſel 
with twenty-nine men of war of the line of bat- 
tle, Engliſh and Dutch, beſides ſmall frigates, 
fire-ſhips, bomb-ketches, and tranſport-ſhips ; 
the 7th he came to an anchor between Bertram- 
bay and Camaret (a ſmall neck of land in the 
mouth of the river of Breſt) notwithſtanding 
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1694: the/omemied} bohnbs from Camarer weſtetn point, 
e Ave onwhighrock in Berman b&57 ind 


dad rend to be ſeconded on afl 'oveafions; by 
a s of horſe. Therefore on the 
geh, after 4 conſukation of the ug 

Dai flaps, and the general officers of the land- 
_ fortes, ie was reſolved, that ſix other men of 
Var ſhauld be added to the two former (a) which 
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froth rw forts on ech ſide of the Ahru, vin 
intd BiaSirban,? 26 i 24) lr: 
The ume duy the Lord Cutis a0d the Mar- 
quis 6f: Ouernarthen, in heb - ftood-ir 
4 conſiderable way into the buy, and, habing 


talten a view of Kamidft the enemies fire, they © 


returned, and gau the Lord Bur belry an account 
the cäſtiee which they fbund very | 
to defend the landing-places (po Upon this, 
it ng houghtadeifable, that the Monk, u ſhip 


of fe and ths Diameten, 'a Dub ſhi 
2 ud go in ; S ene 


of hun nbt belicv ing, that thoſe two men 
_ of War would be ſumcient to cover the boats at 


their landing, ner to uſſuſt cheir land- forces by 


ing upon the enemy, who were better pre- 
4 und core numerous than was expefted, 


4 
o 


fourteen 
4 and 


the Marquis undertook to paſs ſo beat; 8 to 

bear upoſ the caſtle to the beſt-advantage, and 

to perform thoſe other ſervices, ſor -whi 
werd designed. This was 4 work of 
culty and danger; for, no-founer was the Aaunt 


come within reach of the enemms mortars, but 


they began to play at Her from the point det 
Filettes, and the weſtern point of Camarer. As 
ſoon as the reſt of the ſhips were got into the 


bay, they were ſurprized with three: batteries 
bp? 14,1146 8% IO 24 
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undd the ſitudtion f c 
number of-wellybouts, and about hint hund 


the men of war, which; with iere idee 


ed at ſea, four” 


they 
edits - 
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more, whith they riever, purteived TI they fol d 
their ſhot. . Bur, Don ing all theſs di. 
culties, the Martquiſ poſtec the ip id fung 
munter, as gave great aſſiſtabcs to dhe land. 
forces, and did che enemy conſiderabie miſclies, 3 
For theſe ſhip$,\as ſooh d they had dropped their 
anchort in the-bayy/fired-continually. upon. the 1 
French, and ford them , vun twice om 
Catndrel. fort. 1 ar Ter Sect ere 
| Os che over band, Legaten ih + mi 


men, went a {f6rb"in a confuſed mantiey, wnder 3 
a little rock, on che-{oaths ſide of. a ſthail hey; 3 
Whereupon a detachalent of the mch mad 
rines chargeu e, f, this 
they were forced, to nctise to their Dode in grai 
diforder, It happening, at the ſame tie se 
the tide of ch moſt d ese boos Rucoot 
fo that the men were either milcrably anger 2 
ed, or òbliged to beg for quiiter Then 
of the boats retreatui under the prπ⏑ẽj 


ind hazard the Marquis of Corrmuribewby 
off, except the NM A ſma Dutch tan 
war. Of the land forces about four: hg 3 
were taken prifontrs;' and a ay killa 
ſperately wounded.” Rad, a Tor e 
hundred. men wert U 
three Exguiſb and four: Duich ſhipod 
er ng This expeditia 
coft the brave auh his lite (2); could 
prove unſucceſshal; the Freach having had 
to provide themſelves againſt it, the dei 
ing been the ton tal in Lonum ſome mans 
before it was put ig"execution 4e 4 —_ 
To revenge this dffrodt Lord Herti 
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(1) Biſhop Burnet ſays, that, when our fleet came fo 
near, as to ſce what preparations were made for the 


defence of the place, the Council of officers were all 


againſt making the attempt; but that General Tul 


had ſet his heart ſo much upon it, that he could not be 
diverted from it. He fancied, that the men they ſaw 
were only a rabble brought together to make a ſhew, 
though it appeared very evidently, that there were re- 
gular bodies among them, and that their numbers 
were double to his. Burnet, II. 130. | 
The famous Engineer Vauban, whom the King of 


France had employed to put Breſt and the places in the 


harbour, which were likely to be attacked, in a poſ- 
tnre of defence, wrote to that King, before the Ex- 
% fleet arrived, That his Majeſty needed to be 
© under no apprehenſions; that he had made all the 
© ſubterraneous paſſages under the caſtle bomb- proof: 
< that he had placed ninety mortars, and three hund- 
© red pieces of cannon, in proper places: That all 
© the ſhips were out of the reach of the enemy's. 
© bombs, and all the troops in order : That 
there were three hundred bombardeers in the place, 
© three hundred gentlemen, four thouſand men, 
© regular trg@ps, and a regiment of dragoohs juſt ar- 
© rived.” 

(2) Namely, the Greenwich of fifty-four, the 
Charles galley of thirty-two, the Shoreham of thirty- 
two, the Darken/teyn of forty-four, the J/:ſep of thirty, 
and the NMH of thirty guns. as 

(3) He was ſhot in the thigh, of which wound he 
died a few days after, and was much lamented ; for 
he was a brave and generous man, and a good offi- 
cer, and very fit to animate and encourage inferior 
officers and ſoldiers. But he was much too apt to 
© be diſcontented, and to turn mutinous ; ſo that, 
© upon the whole, he was one of thoſe dangetous men 
© that are capable of doing as much miſchief as good 
< ſervice.” little before his death, he is reported 


is faid, he knew who were the traitors, and aa_ 


to-have ſaid, that,” as he Toft his life. in the Per 
of his duty to ſo good a prince, he was perth 
as to that point; but that it was 1 trouble ti 
that the Government had been ſo baſely SH) 1 4 


a perſon, who ſtood at bis Hed-fide, that he inighiuls 
covey. Geks to Queen Mary, in the King's ” 

that ſhe might be on her guard againſt thoſe per js 
Counſellors, who had . the deſcent"and nn 2 


the French time to be prepared for it.” Old. page 
that the Lord Brr 


(4) Father Daniel fays, =» 
came into the bay of Cumaret with a ſquadreoner 

and fifty men of war, bombs and other vellth> Ge 
neral Talnaſb made a deſcent at the head of a4 
of grenadiers, and between eight and nine hana: 
men, which, were landed by a great number of 
lops. A briſk fire enſued, as well from the Exil o 
one ſide, as from the French batteries and 1 
ments on land, on the other. The Sieur & BW 
Captain'of a French com y of marines, | 
that there was ſome confuſion among the H Gay 
ſallied out ſword in hand, at the head of ſu 
being immediately followed by another compam 
defeated the enemy, killed a great number 0 their 
men, and purſued them to their thallops 3 into WM 
they threw themſclves in ſuch numbers, _ tat 
could by no means get them off. Upon this 
de Servon, Marſhal de Camp, the Sieur de , i ; 
gadier of foot, and d Pia, Brigadier 
marched a ſquadron of the regimerit of di N e 
the ſhore, which ſoon obliged the Zng/gb in dhe 
which were ſtranded, to demand quarter. The eh 
which had not yet made their defence, retreat | 
der favour of the cannon of their ſhips. A Dutch _ 
ſel, which ventured too near the ſbofe, ran a-8i0w% 
and was obliged to ſurrender. The Eg Tolt = 
hundred men in the deſcent, among Whorh "was Weg 
General Tatmaſh, and forty efeers, with five _ 
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2 one hundred bombs and carcaſſes 
into the town, which ſet it on fire in ſeveral 
places. The rownfmen, deſpairing to quench 
he flames, began to rum away in great confter- 
nation z whereupon two regiments of the militia 
of Bretagne were ſent to encourage them; but 
the diſorder was fo great, and the fire fo dread- 
ful, that the ſoldiers "themſelves fed with the 
reſt, Ifthe wy bad known what had paſſed, 
they might in all probability have poſſeſſed tem- 
ſelves of the place. However they fo ruined it, 
that the greateſt part of the houſes were reduced 
ro aſhes, and ſcarce any left unſhattered. 

From Dieppe the fleet, alarming all the coaft 
of France, ſailed towards Havre de Grace; and 
on the 16th ae” >. began to bombard the town 
under the direction of Captain Bembot, which 
they continued to do till the next morning, 
when, the wind blowing hard, they gave over. 
The 18th towards the evening, the weather 
being calm, the following night was ſpent in 
throwing in two hundred and fifry bombs more 
into the town; but, the wind growing high, 
the bomb-ketches ſtood off again; and on the 
24th the Lord Berkeley ſailed from Havre de 
Grace, leaving it conſiderably damaged. Dun- 
kirk was the place of the greateſt importance, for 
which reaſon that attempt was purſued in ſeveral 
ways, but none of them Theſe bom - 
bardings of the French towns ſoon ſpread a terror 
among all, that lived near the coaſt z batteries 
were every where raiſed z and the people were 
brought out to defend their country. But they 
could do the Engliſh no hurt, while their bombs 
at a mile's diſtance did great execution. The 
action ſeemed inhuman z but the French, who 
had bombarded Genoa, without a previous de- 
claration of war, and who had ſo often put 
whole countries under military execution, even 
after they had paid the contributions, which had 
been laid on them (for which they had protecti- 
on given them) had no reaſon to complain of 
this way of carrying on the war, which they 
themſelves had firſt begun. 

The death of the Biſhop and Prince of Liege, 
towards the beginning of this year, gave the 
' French a fair proſpect of embroiling the affairs 

of the Confederates on that ſide. For as the 
death of the Elector of Cologne in 1688 had di- 
vided the Empire and France on account of the 
two Candidates, Prince Clement of Bavaria on 
the one fide, and Cardinal Furftemberg on the 
other, and kindled the war, which ſoon after 
; Ipread itſelf over the face of almoſt all Europe; 
lo, if the French could have got the Cardinal of 
Bouillon to have been advanced to the Princi- 
pality of Liege, they had great hopes, at leaſt to 
humble the Allies ſo far, as to make them ac- 
cept the conditions of peace, which the French 
King had already offered them. But, notwith- 
ding the private endeavours of the French 
faction, and the Cardinal of Bouillon's open 


TI: and MARV n. 
Dieppe, and onthe 12th of July threw® proteſtations, the major part of the Qiupeet of 1694. 


Ziege made choice of the Elector of Cologne, 
and the reſt of the Grand Maſters of the Ten- 
tonic order, to be their Prince and Biſhop 3 


both which ſent to the Emperor and Court of 


Rome to have their reſpective election confirm- 
ed. This double return was like to be attend- 
ed with fatal conſequencesz for as the Grand 
Maſter of the Textoric order was no leſs than 
brother in-law to the Emperor, who in all pro- 
bability- would have eſpouſed his cauſe ; ſo his 
Competitor was brother to the Ele@or of Ba- 
varia, whoſe intereſt was ſupported by that of 
his Britannic Majeſty and of the States of Hol- 
land. Whilft both parties impatiently expected 
the deciſion of the See of Rome, the conteſt was 
determined by the death of the Grand Maſter, 
who was carried off by a contagious diſtemper, 


255 


then reigning in the city of Liege ; fo that the Fleer 
Elector of Cologne, in ſome time after, obtained / Co. 


the peaceful poffeſſion of that Biſhopric and * 


Principality z which, together with the great „n. 


power of the Allies in Handers this campai 


gn, 


made things look with an ill aſpect on the affairs 


of France. | 


The Confederate army, under the King's Campaign 
command, was encamped at Mont St Andre, in Flan- 


conſiſting of thirty one thouſand horſe and dra- - 


rs. 
Kennet. 


goons, and fifty one thouſand foot, all as good Burnet. 
troops, as ever had been in the field; befides a Aug. 9. 
body of about ſeven thouſand men, under N. S. 


Count Thian near Ghent, The French were not 
much. inferior in number; but the Dauphin, 
who ommanded in perſon, declared, that he 
had.,received orders from his father not to ſtir 
from his camp near Huy, as long as the Con- 
federates continued in their's at Sr? Andre. 
However, not being able to ſubſiſt there any 
longer, he reſolved at laſt to decamp, and tho” 
he thought to have concealed his deſign, by 
ſending out ſeveral detachments of horſe, under 
pretence of foraging, to reinforce the Marquis 
of Harcourt's body (on the other fide of the 
Maeſe) who was to ſeize the advantageous poſt 


of Pieton ; yet the King, who was apprehenſive Aug. 1c. 


of it, decamped before him and foon gained the 
poſt of Pieton, where there was not forage for 
above four daysz and, being informed of the 
enemy's march, he moved towards Nzvelle, 
thence to Leſines; having before ſcent orders 
for baking bread at Ghent and Aeth. When the 


army came to Chieire, the Elector of Ba- Aug. 24. 


varia was detached with a conſiderable body of 
horſe and foot, and ſome pieces of cannon, to 
poſſeſs himſelf of a poſt upon the Scheld; and 
the army followed with an intention to have 
paſſed the river at Pont Eſperies. But, though 
the Confederates made great expedition to get 
thither, yet the French made more to prevent 
them; for, the Elector having advanced to- 
wards Pont d' Eſcabuffe, in order to force the paſ- 
ſage of the river, he found the French, to the num- 
ber of thirty-thoufand, fo well intrenched on the 

other 


— 


* 


made priſoners. Many more were drowned ; and, a 
2 happening to fall into a bomb · veſſel full of ſol- 
(ers, it blew up with all that were in it. This enter- 
= colt the Engliſh and Dutch two thouſand men. 
hey burnt one of their veſſels in the night, and ano- 
r of ſixty pieces of cannon was run a-ground, The 
rench, on the contrary, had no more than five and 


lain. Monſieur Vauban, who commanded at 
Breft, had taken all his precautions with an admirable 
ſkill, as well with regard to the batteries as the in- 
trenchments, in which was placed a battalion of ma- 


rines, with ſome other ſoldiers, under the command 
of the Marquis de Langeron. 
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march the 
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ſve his enterpriſe. . By, this haſty 

| NE. ine hut chat loſe was. 

1 inconſiderable in compariſon of the advantage, 

which they gained by hindering the Allies from 

penetrating into age rg where, conſi - 

dering their. ſtrength, ter would, in all proba-, 

bility, have made ſome important conqueſt, or 

The a leaſt, ſecyred winter quarters. © The King of 

French .. o ſenſible of it, that he wrote a let- 

? King's let- ter, which he ordered, to be read. at, the head 

— % of the, army, wherein be returned thanks, in 

| the firſt place, to the Princes of the blood; next 

| to Marſhal Luxemburg, as having à principal 

| ſhare in the conduct; then to the, reſt of the 

Marſhals of France, and all the general officers ; 

| and. laſtly to all the French and Swiſs infantry, 
| 


regiment by regiment, acknowledging how much 

he was obliged to their Zeal and incredible dili- 

nn 1 ng 
Whilſt the French were deeply intrenched 


- 


H 11. 
wr near Caurtray, from whence they had ſent ſtrong 


Kennet, detachments to cover ret, Menin, BE St 
nor, Futnes, and Dunkirk, the King, finding 
it impoſſible to attempt any thing on that ſide, 
reſolved to lay, hold on this occaſion, to 5. 

ſeſs the enemy of the town and caſtle of Hi 

In purſuance of this de ſign, the Prince T/erclaes 

de Tilley paſſed the Macſe, and inveſted the place 

with all the horſe and dragoons of the Biſhopric 

of Liege, a party of Brandenburg horle, and ſome 

| battalions. of foot, The next day arrived ſix- 
i teen regiments of foot with the Duke of Holſtein 
„ Ploen, whom the King appointed to command 
4 the ſiegr, and at whoſe approach the town im- 
— mediately ſurrendered. the, 19th of Sepiem- 


ber, the batteries were raiſed againſt the caſtle; 


and, all things being ready for an aſſault, by the 
27th, the French Governor beat a parly, and 
ſurrendered that fortreſs the next day. By this 
conqueſt the French were totally expelled out of 
the Biſhopric of Liege, Dinant at that time be- 
ing a part of France, Thus ended the camp- 

ign in Flanders, But the Confederates, eſpe- 
cially the Eugliſb and Dutch, grew weary of keep- 
ing vaſt armies, which did nothing elſe than lay 
for ſome months advantageouſlly poſted, in view 
of the enemy, without any action. 


F | In Cata- 


The French, under the command of Marſhal 

_ lonia, MNoailles, made a better figure in Catalonia; for, 
We being near thirty thouſand ſtrong, and much 

1 ſuperior to the Spaniards, they arrived on the 
1 26th of May on the banks of the river Ter; 
iy} which they reſolved to paſs, notwithſtanding 
119 they found the Spaniards intrenched on the o- 
"n ther ſide. Accordingly, having ſounded all 

-20 the fords that ſame evening they forced their 
= way through ; and, after half an hour's diſpute, 


conſtrained the Spaniſh foot to abandon their re- 
trenchments. The Spaniſh cavalry ſhewed a 

more than ordinary valour and conduct in co- 

vering the foot, and at laſt made their own re- 

treat without any great loſs, except that of their 
baggage, the French not thinking it ſafe to 

purſue them, becauſe of the narrowneſs of the 

ways. However the Marſhal de Noailles im- 

Palamos Proved this advantage by laying ſiege to Pala- 
taken. mos, a town by the ſea- ſide, about twenty-two 
leagues from Barcelona, to the South Eaſt. On 

the zoth of May, the place was inveſted ; and, 

J on the 7th of Zune, all things were in a readineſs 
MM to ſtorm the covered way. This the French 
1. grenadiers performed with great reſolution, en- 
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1694. other. ide,, that he did. not think it prudent to tered the town at two narrow bre 


the year, as ſoon as he ſhould ſail back to by 
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breaches, plunder 
ed it, and put all they met to the ſword. of 
thoſe, who were ſaved, all were made priſonen 
of warz only ſome of the officers, who wer 
moſt wounded, were ſent to; Gironte upon their 
parole 3 not nely, ſaid the French General in hi 
letter, to the King his Maſter, becauſe they fern. 
ed to dere, but ptcauſe, be „e the terry 
that it would ſtrite among tht ſoldiers and people 
gow Noailles judged rightly of the matter, 
the Spaniards , immediately withdtew -their 
garriſon, out of St Felix Quinola, and the caftl 
of St Elome; and, though they: pretended: © 
make a ſtout reſiſtance at Gironne; 'a well fori. 
fied town, which the French had beſieged by 
the 19th of June, yet they ſurrenderd-it in te 
days upon very ignominious terms. From G. 
ronne the French advanced to Oftalric, a lite 
towa upon the road to Barcelona, which tbeyt 
quickly carried without any great reſiſtance, and 
thereby enlarged their territories twenty miles i 
extent, But the army, becauſe of the 'exceſln 
heats, beginning now to be ſickly, Noaille: pu 
them into quarters of refreſhment, upon the 
fertile banks of the river Terdera, where the 
lived as undiſturbed from the Spaniards, ai 
they had been in the middle of France. After 
they had ſufficiently refreſhed themſelves, 
formed a deſign upon Caſtle Folet, a town alitth 
to the Weſt of Gironne, which they-took, har. 
ing routed a body of country militia, that cane 
to relieve it, and made the garriſon: priſoners a 
war. * 

Whilſt the French were buſy on this ſide, the 
Spaniards thought to improve this opportunity 
by retaking Oftalric, which they actually be. 
ſieged, and had carried their point fo far, tht 
the Governor was upon articles of ſurrender, 
and hoſtages were already exchanged z but, the 
Spaniards inſiſting, that the Migueleis ſhould be 
made priſoners of war, the Governor in ti 
mean time had notice, that Neailles was marc. 
ing to his relief; whereupon he redemanded hu 
hoſtages, and refuſed to ſtand to the artide, 
ſo that the ſiege was immediately raiſed. 
PFluſhed with theſe ſucceſſes, the French thten 
ened no leſs than the beſieging of Barcelona, xf 
Capital of Catalonia, and the only fortified tom; 
of that province in the hands of the Spaniars 
The Court of Madrid felt their weakneſs, ad 
ſaw their danger ſo viſibly,” that they ver 
forced to implore the protection of the Engiih 
fleet. The French had carried the beſt pan d 
their naval force into the Mediterranean, and 
had reſolved to attack Barcelona both by fn 
and land, at the ſame time; and, upon ther 
ſucceſs there, to have gone round Spain, & 
ſtroying the coaſt every where. All this # 
intended to force the Spaniards to accept it 
offers, which the French were willing to ga 


them. But, to prevent this, Admiral Raul 


was ordered to fail into the Mediterranean with" 
a fleet of threeſcore great ſhips. He u 
long ſtopped in his voyage by contrary winds : 
that the French, if they had purſued their 10. 
vantages, might have finiſhed the conqueſ 


Catalonia. But, as they were reſolved 0d U 


hazard their fleet, it was brought back to Tw® 
long before Admiral Ruſſel could get into the 


Mediterranean, which was now intirely left wo 


him. However, it was thought, that the He 
intended to make a ſecond attempt in the 


ld; 
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for which reaſon it was propoſed, that he 
4 geo at Cadiz all the winter. This was an 
affair of ſuch importance, chat it was long and 
much debated, before it was reſolved on, Ic 
was thought . 4 dangerous thing to expoſe the 
beſt part of our fleet, ſo much as it muſt be, 
while it lay at fo great a diſtance from us, chat 
convoys of ſtores and proviſions might eaſily be 
intercepted, . And indeed the ſhips were ſo. low 
in their proviſions, when they came back to 
Cadiz (the veſſels. char were ordered to carry 
them, having been ſtopped four months, in the 
channel by contrary winds) that our fleet had not 
then above a fortnight's victuals on board. Tet, 
when the whole matter was thoroughly canvaſſed, 
it was agreed, that our ſhips might both lie 
ſafe, and be well careened at Cadiz, Nor was 
the difference in the expence, between their 
lying there and in our own ports, conſiderable. 
By their lying there, the French were mut up 
in the Mediterrantan ; ſo that the ocean and 
their coaſts were left open to us, They were in 
effect ſhut up within Thoulon ; for they, having 
no other port in thoſe ſeas but that, reſolyed not 
to venture abroad; ſo that now we were maſters 
of the ſeas every where. Theſe conſiderations 


- 


determined the King to ſend orders to Admiral 


Ruſſel, to lie all the winter at Cadiæ : Which pro- 
duced very good effects. The Veneliam and 
the Grand Duke of Tu/cany had not thought fit 
to own the King 'till then. A great fleet of 
ſtores and ammunition, with all other proviſions 
for the next campaign, came ſafe to Cadiz z 
and ſome clean men of war were ſent out in ex- 
change for others, which were ordered home (1). 
- Little was done in Predmont this ſummer : 

For though the Duke of Savoy openly rejected 
the propolals made to him from France, after 
his defeat at Marſaglia, yet a ſecret negotiation 
was carried on, which rendered him very unac- 
tive, and the French careleſs on that fide. And 
when it was expected that the Confederate army 
would form the ſiege of Caſale (the ſucceſs of 
which enterprize was as little doubted of) they 
contented themſelves with the taking the fort 
of St George, whereby that place was more 
cloſely blocked up. Neither is it worth the 
while to mention either the ſmall ſucceſſes of 
the YVaudois in the valley of Pragelas; their rout- 


mand, adventured d paſs the Rhine, and to 
march towards them in order of battle. The 
Prince, . believing the enemy had a mind to 
fight, went on to meet them. But, the French 
finding him ſo reſolute, retreated towards Wiſe- 
lock, paſſed the Neckay, burnt the town of 
Laudenburg, and ruined the flat country. This 
ſo incenſed the Prince of Baden, that, though 


he was not yet reinforced by the Saxons, he ad- 


vanced to Wiſelock, an advantageous poſt, of 
which he poſſeſſed himſelf, after a ſharp ren- 
counter with the enemy, wherein the French Joſt 
three handred men, and the Germans about half 
that number. Upon this de Lorge repaſſed the 
Rhine, and for ſome time the two armies only 
obſerved one another. At length the Prince of 

aden, impatient of action, croſſed the Rhine 
in his turn ; of which the French General was 


no ſooner informed, but he marched towards 


Landau. On the other hand, the Prince ad- 
vanced and made himſelf maſter of ſeveral ſmall 

laces, and of all the paſſes as far as Croon We/- 
emburg ; and it was confidently expected that 
now the Germans would either force the French 
to à battle, or ſecure winter-quarters on that ſide 
the Rhine. But neither of theſe happened; for 
in a few days the Imperialiſts repaſſed the Rhine, 
bringing away with them fourteen thouſand head 
of cattle; and having deſtroyed a great quantity 
of forage in the country, and ſome magazines 
of the French; which put an end to the cam- 
paign in Germany. n 
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ing of ſome Jriſb detachments ſent againſt them 1694. 
in che valley of Sr Martin ; or their faint ir- 
ruption into Dauphine as far as Brian fon. 
The Imperialiſts, headed by Prince Lewis of On tb. 
Baden, lying incamped-near Hailbron, Marſhal Rhine. 
de Longe, with the French army under his com- 


The campaign ended every where to the advan- tempt. 


tage of the Confederates, though no ſignal ſucceſſes 


or a 
eace. 


had happened to their arms. At the concluſion of Barnet. 


It, the Court of France flattered their people with 
hopes of a ſpeedy end of the war. And ſome 
men of great conſideration were ſent to try, what 
terms they could bring the Empire or the States- 
General to. -But the Feench were yet far from of- 
fering conditions, upon which a juſt ora ſafe peace 


could be treated of (2). The States ſent ſome 


perſons as far as Maęſtricht, to ſee what pow- 
ers 


(1) While the fleet lay at Cadiz, Captain Killegrew 
was ſent out with ſix men of war to execute certain 
orders, and meeting by the way with two ſtout French 
men of war called the Trident and the Content, they 
were both taken, but Xillagreto loſt his life in the en- 
gagement. Burchet, 816. 

(2) In this year, 1694, was publiſhed a piece in- 
titled, Reflectiams upon the conditions of peace offered by 


France ; and the means to be em ed for procuring of. . 


better. The author begins with obſerving, that * fince 
; perſons, who are poſſeſſed with too great opinion of 
x the power of France, and are ignorant of the rea- 

ſons that oblige that Crown to wiſh to ſee an end, 


* of the war, might be apt. to imagine, that the, 


: conditions of peace, which were propoſed in Sweden. 
by the Count d' Avaux, dught not to have been ſo 


g diſdainfully rejected, it might not be amiſs to ſhew, 


w captious and unjuſt thoſe conditions were, and 


w neceſlary it was to look upon them as a ſnare, 


g which we ought to be very cautious of falling into; 
. *nce it was certain, that they would have left 
f France in a condition to break the treaty, which it 
would make with the Allies, upon the firſt favoura- 


ble occaſion, that ſhould preſent itſelf ; and it could 
No. 17. Vor. III. * 1 


© not be doubted, but that our enemies would be 
© ready to renew the war, after the term of ſome 
© few years, and to puſh on their arms with ſo much 
the more fury, as they ſhould then find fewer ob- 
* ſtacles to their deſigns; if they were not reduced 
© to ſuch reſtitution, as ſhould give us ſecurity, 
© that they would not dare again to violate their 
Words.“ He then demonſtrates from a ſeries of 
facts the unmeaſurable ambition of France; and ſhews 
the neceſſity of humbling that kingdom. He remarks, 
that no ſecurity had been offered by it to the Allies ;. 
and that it was the intereſt of England and Holland to 
re-eſtabliſh a good barrier in Flanders and Brabant. 
© It is a truth, ſays he, of which none can doubt, that 
© the conqueſt of the Low-Countries would put France 
© into a condition of giving laws to all Europe; and 
« it is another truth, that is no leſs evident, that no- 
thing can hinder the French from making this con- 
: queſt upon the firſt occaſion, if we accept of the 
© conditions of peace, which they now offer us. The 
« oreateſt of cur intereſts then is here concerned, leſt, 
© France being in poſſeſſion of the ports of the 


* Spaniſh Netherlands, and keeping the Hollanders in, 


« ſlavery, or at leaſt in an indiſpenſable neceſſity of re- 
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Te HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


1694. ers thoſe ſent from France had brought with 
them, before they would. 
that they defired; . And when they ſaw how li- 


grant the paſſports, 


mired theſe were, the negotiation was ſoon at 


an end ; or rather, it never 


began. When the 


French ſaw this, they diſowned their having ſent 


any on ſuch an errand, and pretended, that this 


was only an artifice of the Confederates to keep 


one another and their people in heart, oy maki 
them believe; that they had now on 
remnant of the war before them, 


a {m 
ince the 


French had inſtruments every where at work, to 
ſollicit peace. Jar! er 


'Va 


| During the King's abſcnce there was little x. 


markable in England, but the eminent prudence N 


of the Queen in preſerving the peace of the nz. will 
tion; though the Jacobites were induſtrious and 

implacable in their plots againſt the Govern. j* 
ment. Colonel Parker had been committed to 
the Tower for high-treaſon, and à bill of in. 
dictment was. found againſt him in Trixi 

Term; but on Saturday, Auguſt the 11th, by, 
ſtratagem he made his eſcape in the night, and 
fled from juſtice z and though there was a pro. 
clamation for the diſcovering and apprehend 

of him, with a reward of four hundred pounds 


b «for 
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ſettle the houſe of Auſtria in a fort 
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maining in a good union with that Crown, the 
French would become abſolute maſters of our com- 
merce; leſt they ſhould oppreſs Germany, Spain, 
and [taly ; whilſt we being ſhut up in our iſland, and 
out of all communication with the continent, ſhould 
be ſpectators of that Revolution, without being able 
to hinder it. It is viſible therefore, that the ſafety 
of England depends upon the preſervation of the 
Low-Countries. But what ſhall we ſay of the glory 
of the nation ? It is certain, that, if we procure an 


* advantageous/peace for the Allies, by continuing the 


war with the fame vigour, that we have ſhewn hi- 
therto, England will have the honour of having 
ſaved Europe from chains, and will remain the arbi- 
ter of its deſtiny, | 

© It is the general intereſt of all Chriſtendom to re- 
equality with 
France. This equilibrium is neceſſary for the ſecu- 
rity of the People, and even for that of the Sove- 
reigns too. But it is the particular intereſt of Eng- 
land to re-eſtabliſh this equality, that ſhe may have 
the balance in her hand, and turn it to which fide 
ſhe pleaſes. This is the only means we can make 
uſe of, not only to maintain the Empire of the ſea, 
which we have regained the poſſeſſion of in ſo glo- 
rious a manner, but even to enable us to decide the 
ſucceſs of wars, and the conditions of treaties for 
the future. The nation begins already to reco- 
ver in Europe the rank which ſhe ought to hold. 
Our fleets are miſtreſſes of the two ſeas ; the ſecu- 
rity of our commerce is perfectly re-eſtabliſhed ; we 
have ſeen the French reduced to a neceſſity of let- 
ting their maritime towns in the ocean be burnt, 
while their fleet is ſhut up, and as it were im- 
priſoned in part of the Mediterranean, to avoid the 
being attacked by ours. We have begun to ſtop 
the progreſs of their arms in the Low-Countries ; and 
the taking of Hi is not of fo little importance, 
but that it opens a way to greater conqueſts, in giv- 
ing us an opportunity todraw off a great part of our 
garriſons from Liege and Magſtricht. Beſides, we 
may without flattery ſay, that we have a numerous 
army upon the Nhine, and may expect great things 
from that Prince that commands it. The Duke of 
Savey will be able to make a more conſiderable di- 
verſion on that fide, than he hath hitherto done, 
becauſe he will act in concert with our fleet. And 
it is to be hoped, that the Turks, diſcouraged b 
their loſſes, and being convinced that France will 
ſacrifice them, will at length, by making an accom- 
modation with the Emperor, prevent the danger 
they would be in, if they ſhould be the laſt in mak- 
ing a peace, Add to all this, the extremity to 
which France finds herſelf now reduced : They are 
forced to abandon to us the two ſeas ; they are un- 
der an impoſſibility of augmenting their forces by 
land ; their commerce is abſolutely ruined ; their 
ſubjects diſcontented, and their troops ill paid. Ina 
word, if the Allies will but make the beſt of this 
conjuncture, it ſeems the moſt certain, that they 
muſt quickly obtain reaſonable conditions of 

and that Europe may thereby enjoy a ſolid and du- 
rable repoſe.” 


About the ſame time was publiſhed likewiſe another 


* they, good men! are ſo far from, that they ®* 


* — —— 


nn... 


piece intitled, The Engliſhman's choice and true inter; 
in a vigorous . — of the war againſt France, an 
ſerving King William and Queen Mary, and achuw- 
ledging their right. The Author begins with animadvert. 
ing upon thoſe, who murmured againſt the taxes and 
the war; and complains, that the King had been to 
good to his enemies, whoſe falſe pretences in ng 
his Majeſty he expoſes. He then conſiders the fate 
of the war, and obſerves, that there were ſome, who 
repreſented, that our navy might guard our coaſts againf 
forces at bome, might 


invaſions ; or our militia, and other 
be enough to preſerve us, if the enemies land. But 
© theſe men, fey! he, cannot but own, that it is much 
better for England to be at charges in keeping the 
enemy at a diſtance, than to be the ſeat of wa; 
and that if any one of thoſe Allies, whom they un- 
dervalue, joined with France, it were ſuch an àcceſ- 
fion to its power, as the French party here would 
be very glad of; nor is there any one of them, 
who would not in ſuch a caſe be as much magnibed 
by that party, as now they are leſſened. Butits 
evident, that if the French ſhould ſwallow Flanders, 
(which they had certainly done before now, if it 
had not been for the Confederacy) Holland, which 
has lately ſet us ſo good an example fince the battle 
of Landen, muſt neceſſarily truckle, and their navy 
be at the command of France. And how could we 
expect a fleet able to ſecure us againſt both, when 
hitherto we and Holland in conjunction have done 
ſo little againſt the naval Force of France, excepti 
that memorable time, when Admiral Ruſſel (w 
victory was by ſome men held a crime} to his eter- 
nal honour and glory, ſo well maintained the repu- 
tation of the Engliſh nation. If France had 10 
enemy but England, and were at liberty to employ 
againſt it all their armies in Flanders, upon the 
Rhine, in Piedmont, in Catalonia, and in their gar- 
riſons, (which together amount to near four-hun- 
dred thouſand men) while ſo many here ſhew them- 
ſelves ready to declare for them; what could Ex- 
land hope for, but to be a field of blood ? And how 
could we think, that the French ſwords would be 
ſheathed, while there were one Proteſtant reman- 
ing? Nay, when we conſider, how 

they uſe x people, whom they ſubdue, though of 
their own religion, without regard to 
houſes or churches, or the ſepulchres of Princes, we 
may believe that the Engliſh ne find lit- 
tle better quarter than others. They, who have had 
ſuch fatal proofs of the Englib valour and enmit] 
to them, would take care never more to be in fear 
their antient enemies; nor is it to be thought, that 
© any thing leſs than our total extirpation would 

© fy them.” The author then juſtifies the preſent 
ſettlement, expoſes the abſurd conduct of thoſe Pro- 
teſtants, who were enemies to the Government; ſhews 
that the Jacobites were more inexcuſable than 
Papiſts, and obſerves, that the former magnifed 
© the power of France, and the advantage of its v 
© of Government to make war, or command peace, 
© and mightily leſſened and reproached the Corte: 
© rates; and that chiefly under a. popular maſk 0 
© zeal againft leagues with Popiſh Princes; wh 
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XV. 


his treaſonable deſigns 

ken (1). | 
1 Ma; 7 having ſpent ſome months in 
% his uſual diverſions at Loo, and then ſettled the 
. publick foreign affairs at the Hague, embarked 
the 8th of November on the William and Mary 
yarch in the Mage, being attended by a ſqua- 
dron of men of war under the comtmand of the 
Lord Marquis of Carmarthen ; and the next 
day landed at Margate, He lay that night at 
Canterbury, and was met by the Queen at Ro- 
chefter. The day following he came to Ken/ing- 
ton; and on Monday the 12th, the Parliament be- 
ing met at Weſtminſter, the King made the fol- 
lowing ſpeech to both Houſes : 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


„„ Am glad to meet you here, when I cat 
„% I ſay our affairs are in a better poſture 
„ both by ſea and land, than when we parted 
. © laſt, | 
The enemy has not been in à cbnditition to 
C. our fleet in theſe ſeas; and our ſend- 
ing ſo great a force into the Mediterranean has 
« diſappointed their defigns, and leaves us a 
« proſpect of further ſucceſs. 

With reſpect to the war by land, I think 
I may ſay, that this year a ſtop has been put 
© to the progreſs of the French arms. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 


] have had ſo much experience of your good 
© affetion to me, and of your zeal for the pub- 
© lic, that I cannot doubt of your aſſiſtance at 
this time. I do therefore earneſtly 'recom- 
* mend to you, to provide ſuch ſupphes, as may 
enable me to proſecute the war with vigour z 


were firſt laid and un- 


11 
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for ſo doing, yet he ſafely got to France, where 


359 


© which is the only means to procure peace to 1694. 


Cbriſtendom, wi 
England. | 

I muſt likewiſe put you in mind, that the 
© at of ronnage. and /poundage expires at 
« Chriſtmas; and I hope you will think fit to 
© continue that revenue to the Crown ; which is 
© the more neceſſary at this time, in regard the 
© ſeveral branches of the revenue are under great 
© anticipations for extraordinary expences of the 
var, and ſubject to many demands upon othet 
accounts. 

© I cannot but mention to you again the 
debt for the tranſport-ſhips employed in the 
reducing of Treland, which is a caſe of com- 
paſſion, and deſerves relief. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, | 
I ſhould be glad you would take into your 


© conſideration the preparing ſome good bill 
© for the encouragement of our ſeamen, You 


cannot but be ſenſible; how much a law of 


© thismature would tend to the advancement of 
© trade, and of the naval ſtrength of the King- 
dom; which is our great intereſt, and ought 
© to be our principal care.” 


The Parliament was opened with a calmer 
face than had appeared in any Seſſion during 


this reign, The ſupplies that were demanded, 
amounting to almoſt five millions, were all 
readil 


granted (2). An ill humour indeed ap- 
in ſome, who oppoſed the funds, that 


would moſt eaſily and moſt certainly raiſe the 


money that was given, upon this pretence, that 
ſuch taxes would grow to be a general exciſe ; 
and that the more eaſily money was raiſed, it 
would be the more eaſy to continue ſuch duties 
to a longer period, -if not for ever ; the truth 


the ſafety and [honour of 


for ſubmitting to the worſt of them without terms. 
© They inſinuate, continues he, as if England bears the 
© charge of a needleſs war, to maintain the dominion 
© of a foreign Prince; not conſidering, that the 
* Dutch alone have in their pay one hundred and fix 
* thouſand, five hundred, and forty men, beſides 
their allowing twenty-five-thouſand gilders a month 
towards carrying on the war in Piedmont ; and are 
* ſo far froth being diſcouraged by the late misfortunes 
* from a vigorous proſecution of the war, that they 
have added fifteen thouſand to their former land- 
forces, beſides increaſing. their navy. And it is a 
known maxim chat the preſervation of Flanders is 
more for the intereſt of England than of Spain. If 
* Flanders be an acceſſion to France, Holland muſt 
* ſoon follow, and England next. The importance 
* of Flanders is ſufficiently confeſſed by theſe Gen- 
* tlemen, when they would have others believe there 
s a neceflity of our truckling to France, upon the 
* taking of a town or two. And yet they are for 
wing it all up, But any man, who has ſeen the 
: noble towns and large country yet remaining, 
would think it very well worth the preſerving. Ant- 
: werp itſelf, if it wete in the French hands, would 
command the trade of Chriſtendom.” He next re- 
futes theinſinuations of the Jacobites againſt the French 
Proteſtants in England, and againſt the Dutch; and 
takes notice of their inſolence towards the King ; whom 
they repreſented as no friend to the E ngliſh nation. 

(1) He had been ſeized on account of the Lancaſhire 
plot, and knew ſo much of the deſigns of the conſpi- 
rators, that they were very buſy to get him out of 
5 iſon, being looked upon as the moſt daring and de- 
berate, as well as the moſt active and bloody of all 


—_ 


their agents. While he was in the Tower, a perſon 
came to him and told him, he had brought him li- 
© berty, but he muſt have two hundred pounds.” 
Parker replied, Tou ſhall have three hundred 
© pounds.” And actordingly he had it, as he told 
Goodman ; and by this man's means he got out of the 
Tower in the night, and from thence to France, 
Olum. p. 94. e Ne 

(2) For the navy, 2,382,712 /. 

For the army, 2,382,000 /. 

For the raiſing theſe ſums : | 

1. The ſubſidy of tonnage and poundage, that was 
granted to King Charles II. for life, was now conti- 
rived for five years. 

2. A land-tax of 4s. in the pound. 

. Certain rates and duties upon marriages, births, 
and burials, and upon bachelors and widows, for five 


ears. | 
The burial of every perſon 4s. and over and above 


for a Duke or Ducheſs 50/. Marquis 40 J. and fo 


deſcending gradually through all degrees: 

Every child 2s. and over and above for a Duke's 
child 30 l. and ſo on through all degrees, as in the 
burials | 


Every marriage 25. 6d. but every Duke over and 
above 50 l. Cc. 

Every bachelor above e; ar years of age, and 
widow, 1 f. a year, but every Duke over and above 
121. 10s, &c. 

4. An act for additional duties upon coffee, tea, and 
chocalate, towards paying the Debts due for tranſport- 
ſervice, for the redudtion of Treland. 

5. An act for certain duties upon glaſs-wares, ſtone 
and earthen bottles, coal and culm. 


(1) Biſhop 
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poſed-duch funds, as would. be the heavieſt to 
Gf. people, and would dot fully anſwer what” 
83 wore eſtimated at 3 chat ſo cht natian cight . 
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for. them, te, arch fiequent meeting and 
calling of, Parliameprs..went ön. It was pre- 

Ra red by otder of the Commons, and brought 
2 ook gy in by: Mt Harley om thę gad of November, and, 
in affe. days paſſing the Houſe, was ſent up to 
the Lords, who gar it their concurrence with- 
out any amendment, - Four days: after, on the 
"220 of; : December, the King gave it the Royal 
aſſent... It enacted, that a ne Parliament ſhould 
be called every third year, and that the a 
Parh 
Zonuary 1698-6. This act was received with 


cat joy, many fancying that all che other laws 
2 Aerzen were now the more ſecure in 


this was paſſed into a law. Men, that intended 

to ſell theit own votes without doors, ſpared no 

coſt to buy to. votes of others in eleftions. But 

now it was hoped that men chargers and re- 

putations'v would be the prevailin 1 
in the choice of Members of Parliament, and 


particularly that part of 
it relating to the Houſe of Commons, . would ge. 
cover its ſtrength and reputation; which Was 
now] muth ſunk 3 for corruption was ſo generally: - 
Kr that it was believed every thing was ' pro 


by that method. But time, and the many 
additional acts made upon 
lainly ſhewn how vain were theſe hopes, and 
— difficult it is to put a end to thes 
ptactices which obſtruct the freedom elections. 


diſcharge aut, moſt, ſank 


ifment'Niould be diffolbeed before: the 1ft of 


this head have * 


. — 
His notions gf morality were fine M 
His thread of reaſoning © was eaſy; "al a7 
ſolid. He as not only the beſt Pa , 
age, bur emed to have brought preaching 

fection. His ſermomd mere ſo well er 
Ted, and fo much read, baz all the —— 
po led 1277 a pattern, and ſtudied to copy 

a. i Hit ae remained with him clear out 
unclouded ; bytchepe -fanders, and othg 
ill uſage he hats 4 olſowed- with for man. 
years, moſt. particularly Binde his. E | 
to that great poſt) ganas: widch trouble 
and too deep a eoneety 2*I+-could; neither 
voke him, gor ht him-from bisduy:obur es 
affected his ming ffn 2446 ti N 
to have ſhortened 5 3 

Both King 


and 


i the King had not 8 po te 
debts coild not have been paſd: S 
and charitable was hut in a poſt, oN 
po — an eſtate, whictrhe Jeni 
1 Athong the Prelatesphubwns 
> of: to, ſacceed him; Still 8896 
ehen, was one. The Queen wan | 
to hin, auch poke more than once toned 
of Shrewſoxry. on that ſubject, and A 
the King earneſtly for him. But the Wu 
generally apprehend, that both his not 
temper were too High z ſo the perſon müll e 
ved of by the Midiftry, as wellas 
Welb liked by the peo was Dr Tae 
of Lincoln, h for ſerving the 
is in the worſt time, with 6 mas 
and diſcretion,” had.now many ties 
no enemies. Accordingly he was H 


Se 


Arch- The very. day: this bill was b In died 20 — of Canterbury on Jan. 10% 
bibey De Jabn Tillotſon, Archbiſhop of Canterbury... #nd had the. privilege of recommendingng 
Tillot- He was taken with a fit of the dead pally, Jae Gardner to the See of Lincoln, "when 
2 While he was in the chapel at WPhitebatl e on a” "had refigned,. _ 3 


Nov. 22. Sundey. He felt it coming on him, but, not 


the divine ſer= 


Burnet. 


thinking decent to interru 
Kennet. 8 pe 


vice, he neglected it ſo lo 
were ineffeftual ; and he died the fifth day after 
he was ſeized, on the 22d of November. Fs 
- diſtemper did ſo oppreſs him, and ſpeaki 

ſo uneaſy to him, that though it appeared, 76a 
ſigns and other indications, that his underftand- 


ing remained long clear, yet he was not able to 


expreſs himſelf to others. He ſeemed ſtill ſerene 
and calm, and in broken words ſaid, He thanked 
Soc he was quiet within, and had nothing then 
to do, but to wait for the will of heaven. His 
body was. buried, at his own deſire, in the 
Church of &. Laurence - Jury in London, where 
he had been the Tugſday Lecturer many years (1). 
He wis a man of excellent judgment and tem- 
per. Heihad a clear head, with a moſt tender 
and compaſſionate heart. Fe was a faithful and 
zealous friend, but a gentle and ſoon conquered 
enemy. hw was truly. and n . 
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„that all remedies. 


About à month aſter Tillotfon's d * 
Queen was taken ill, but the _ „ 
neſs ſee med to go off. The day fe 
went abroad; But ber illnefs are e 
on her, that he could diſguiſe it no Sngenmnn 
ſhut herfelf up in her cloſer that 108 ian | 
hours, and, burning many papers, put th@nn_ 
order. After that, ſhe uſed. ſome. ſligbt 
dies, thinking it was only a tranſient 1 
tion; but it increaſed her, and within dug 
days after, the ſmall-pox (which then age 
London) appeared with very ſymproms? k 4 
is faid, the Phyſician's part was univerfallyang | 
demned, and that her death was imputed 15 
negligence or unſkilfulneſs of Dr Rai 
was called for; and it appeared, .] 
dently, that his opinion was chiefty 
and moſt depended on. Other PHH 
afterwards called ; but not till it was 4 
The King was ftruck with this beyon | 
fion. On the nei hex HOO 7 


* 


„ i 


—_— 


(5 Biſho Blair OTE his funeral ſermon to a 
crowded audience, in Which (as be ſays bimſelf) he 
gave him a character which was ſo ſeverely true, that 
perhaps he kept too much within bounds, and ſaid leſs 
. he deſerved. | 

- (2) The Queen ſettled 300 J. a year upon his widow, 
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who had ſo little prorilh be m_— | 
which was raiſed by the fale of the copy of 8 Tube | 
Sermons, publiſhed "by Dr Barker, —_—_— c: 
25001. (the largeſt ſum that had tin then rg” 5 
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XXV. 
the bill for-frequent: Patliaments, which if he 
had not done that day, it ãa very probable he 
would never havt paſſed it. Never us ſuch a 
face of univerſabſorrow ſeen in a court, or in 4 
ton, a8 at this time : All people, men and 
women, and old, conid Icaroæ refrain from 
tears: On Chriſtmas day, the ſmall - pox funk fo 
intirely, and the Queen felt herſelf ſo well upon 
it, that it was ſur a hile concluded: ſhe had the 
meaſles, and that the danger was over. This 
hope was ill graunded, and of à ſhort continu- 
ance: For, before night, all was ſadly changed. 


It , that the ſmall : pon were now ſo 
funk, that there-was no of raiſing them. 
The new Archbiſhop attended on her 3 he per- 


formed, all devotions, and had much private dif- 
courſe with her: When the deſperate condition 
ſhe was in was evident beyond doubt, he told 
the King, He could not do his duty faithfully; 
unleſs he acquainted her with the danger ſhe was 
in: The King approved of it, and ſaid, hate. 
ver effect it might have, he would not have her 
deceived in ſo-1mportant à matter. And, as 
the Archbiſhop was preparing the Queen, with 
ſome addreſs, not to > va her too much with 
ſuch tidings, ſhe preſently hended his drift, 
| but ſhewed no fear nor diſorder upon it. She 
faid, ſhe thanked God ſhe had always carried this 
in her mind, that nothing was to be left to the 
laſt hour; ſhe had nothing then to do, but to 
look up to God, and ſubmit to his will ; it went 
further indeed than ſubmiſſion: ; for ſhe ſeemed 
to deſire death, rather than life ; and ſhe conti · 


= 
5 


WEA 


knew him beſt, thought his temper 


Ur MARY Ii. 


267 


auell do the . laſt mind bf ber life ih aHar/calth 25694. 


and reſigned ſtate. She had formerly wrote her 
mind, in many particulars, to the King: Abd 
ſue gave order, to look carefully for a ſmall ſeru · 
toir that ſhe made uſe of, and to deliver it to 
the King: And, having diſpatched that, | ſhe 
avoided the giving herſelf or him the tender 
neſa, \ whicha final parting might have raiſed in 
them: bothi bas: os Win 
The day beſore the died ſhe recetved the Sa · 


crament, all the Biſhops who were attending be- 


ing admitted to receive it with her. When this 
was over, ſhe compoſed herſelf ſolemnly to die; 
ſhe ſlumbered ſomerimes, but ſaid, ſhe was not 
refreſhed by itz ſhe tried once or twice to have 
ſaid fornewhiat to the King, but was not able to 


go through with it. Several cordials were given, 7 


but all was-ineffeRual;: ſhe lay ſilent ſor ſome 
hours: And ſome words, that came from her, 
ſhewed her thoughts began to break. In con- 
cluſfion; ſhe died the 28th of December, about 
one in the morning, in the thirty third year of 
ber age, and fixth of her reign. a 
She was the moſt univerſally lamented Prin- 
ceſs, and deſerved the beſt to be ſo, of any in 
our age or in our hiſtory. Biſhop Burnet has 
written an eſſay on her character, in which he 
affirms nothing is ſaid, but what he knew te be 
ſtrictly true, without the enlargement of figure 
or rhetoric (1). | g bag 
The buen cot for her death was as great 
as it was juſt; it was greater than thoſe,” who 
capable of. 
When 


* 
_— * — 


(1) Her character is alſo drawn by Mr Beyer, in 
the following manner [ 

| Her perſon, was tall and well proportioned 3 her 
ſhape, while Princeſs of Orange, eaſy and genteel ; 
her complexion light brown; her viſage oval, het 
eyes quick and lively, and the reſt of her features re- 
gular, Her ſtately port and native air of greatneſs 


commanded reſpect from the moſt confident ; but her 


ſweet and graceful countenance tempered the aweſul- 
neſs of Majeſty, and her affable temper encouraged the 
moſt timorous to approach her. „ eiii 
Her apprehenſion was clear and ready; her memo- 
ry exact ; and her judgment ſteady and ſolid: Her 
ſoul free from all the weakneſſes of her on ſex, and 
endowed with the courage and ſtrength, that ſeem po: 
culiar to ours. She was neither elated with proſperity, 
nor dejected by adverſity ; and it remains undecided, 
whether ſhe bore with more temper the ſmiles or the 
frowns of fortune |! rand 
When the neceſſity of affairs called the King out 
of his dominions, ſhe alone was ſenſible of his abſence, 
'which ſhe fully ſupplied to theſe three Kingdoms, by 
her wiſe and prudent adminiſtration; . While he went 
abroad as the arbiter of Eurape, to wage a juſt, war, 
ſhe ſtaid at home to maintain peace and adminiſtet juſ- 
tice. He was to oppoſe and conquer enemies! z. the 
to maintain and gain friends. In all this there was an 
union of their thoughts, and a concurrence in the ſame 
ends, the ſafety of Europe, the ſupport. of the Protes 
, nt religion, and the honour and proſperity of Eng- 
2 An eagerneſs of command was ſo far below her, 
mat never was ſo. great a capacity for Government 
Joined with ſo little appetite to it; or an authority ſo 
-v aſſumed, ſo modeſtly managed, and ſo 
: earfully laid down. It was eaſy. for-her to reward, 
or all ſorts of bounty flowed readily from her; but it 
was much harder for her to puniſh, except when the 


nature of the crime made me 
3 my inexorable. "__ . gem, for 

© had the moſt active zeal for the public, and thi 
nol. conſtan dei of doing good joined with ſuch 
Y humility, that . 
No. 17. Vol. tt the ſecret flatteries of vani 


1 


PA or ſelf-love, had no power over her. For, when 
e acknowledgements were made, or decent things 
ſaid upon occaſions, that well deſerved them, theſe 
ſeemed ſcarce to be heard, and ſhe preſently turned off 
the-diſcourſe'to other ſubjects. e pho 
Her piety and virtue were real and unaffected; and 
the vivacity and ſweetneſs of ber temper and conver- 


ſation ſoſtned all thoſe diſagrecable ideas, which the 


world is too willing to entertain of the ſeverities of 
virtue, and of the ſtrictneſs of true religion. 
She was not content with being devout herſelf, but 
ſhe infuſed, piety into all, who came near her; eſpeci- 
ally thoſe; whom ſhe took into her more immediate 
care, and whom ſhe ſtudied to form with the tender- 
neſs and watchfulneſs of a mother. She charmed them 
with her inſtructions, as ſhe overcame them with her 
kindneſs... Never was mi both feared and loved fo 
entirely as ſhe was. She ſcattered. hooks of inſtruction 
round about her, that ſuch as waited might not be con- 
demned to idleneſs, but might entertain themſelves uſe - 
fully, while they were in their turns of attendance. 
| Shoe had a ſublime idea of the Chriſtian religion in 
are. and a particular affection to the Church of 


— 


ngland s but an affection, that was neither blind nor 
partial. She: had a true regard to piety wherever ſhe 
ſaw it, in what form or party ſoever. Her education 
and judgment led her to the national communion; but 
her charity was extended to all She longed to ſee all 
Proteſtants, both at home and abroad, in a cloſe and 
brotherly conjunction; and few things ever grieved her 
more, than that the proſpect of ſo deſired an union 
vaniſhed out of ſight. aa Jo "la 

. Acceſs to het was never obſtructed by ſelf-intereſted 
ſupercilious domeſtics. - She made thoſe her favourites, 
who made the diſtreſſed theirs, She wondered, that 
the true pleaſure, which accompanied doing good, did 
not engage Princes to purſue it more effectually. With; 
out this the thought, that a private life was the hap- 
pier as well as the ſafer ſtate, When reflections were 
once made before here of the ſharpneſs of ſome Hiſto- 
rians who had left heavy imputations on the memory of 
ſome Princes, ſhe anſwered, * That, if thoſe Princes 
XXX ö © were 
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When ſhe died, bisſpirits ſunk ſo.low; that there 
was reaſon to appreberid, that he was following 
her ; for ſome weeks after he wat fotittle maſter 
of himſelf,” that he was not 
buſineſs, or of ſeeing co bin 25ſt 260 
There are two things that ſeem to caſt ſome 
reflection on the memory of Queen May; ber 
behaviour, when ſhe firſt came to H/biteball, 


after her father's abdication ; and her laſting 


| with her ſiſter, the Princeſa of Dexmerk. 
The arrived in England the very _ 
the 


before the throne was filled, — — 


Condu2 of 


the Du- 
cheſa of 
Marl- 
borough. 


p. 25. 


Burnet. 
J. 826. 


= chearful and gay, as if he 

concern for what had happened: to her Fa- 
ther. When ſhe came to her own apartment at 
Whitehall (ſays the. Ducheſs of 
who was then waiting on her) ſho ran about it, 
looking into every cloſet and conveniency, and 
turning up the quilts, upon the bed, as people 
do when come into an inn, and with nd other 
fort of concern in her appearance but ſuch ' as 
they expreſt; a behaviour, which; though at 
that time the Ducheſs was extremely careſſed by 
her, ſhe thought very ſtrange and unbecoming. 
For whatever neceſſity there was of depaſin 
King James, he was ſtill her father, who had 
been fo lately driven from that chamber and that 
bed; and therefore, if ſhe felt no tenderneſs, 
ſhe ſhould (as the Ducheſs obſerves) at leaſt have 
looked grave, or even penſively ſad, at fo me- 
lancholy a reverſe of his fortune. But Biſhop 
Burnet's account of this incident entiroly clears 
the Queen from the charge of indecency, and 
want of tenderneſs on ſo moving an occaſion. It 
had, it ſeems, been given out, that ſhe was not 
well pleaſed with the late tranſactions, both 
with relation to her Father and the preſent ſet- 
tlement. Upon which the Prince wrote to her, 
that it was neceſſary ſhe ſhould appear, at firft, 
ſo chearful, that no body might be diſcouraged 


bie of minding 
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by her looks, or to be led toapprehenil that ie 
was uncaſy by reaſon; of what had been dene 
This made her prit on a great air of griaty, Ah 
ſhe came to Michal and, a may be im 
gined, had great; crowds of all ſurts coming, 0 
wait upon her. The Biſhop owns,// be was one 
of thelowhs cenſured, hen in hig thoughts; Ie 
was of opinion, that a lietlo more feriouſnes 
— — 
ther's and was to on her Father; 
throne the next day. He had neter 


t a never ſeen the 
leaſt indecency-in any. part of her deportmen 
before, which made this fo extraonginary 
that ſame days after he took the liberty to a 
revolution, as to ber — 2 22 
a greater imprefſion upon her ? Shi took 
freedom with her uſoal goodneſs, and afſury 
him, that ſhe felt the ſtnſe of it very lively up. 
on her thoughts. But ſhe: told him, that the 
letters which had been font her, had obliged be 
to put on a chearfulneſs, in which ſhe might, 
perhaps, go too far, becauſe ſhe was obeying 4 
rections, and atting a part, which was not rey 
As to the breach between the Queen and be 
fiſter, the Biſhop ſays, it cannot be mentions! 
without ſome reflectĩons on her memory, and 
he owns. himfelf — — to ſee her 
y it ſo far. Doubt! e 5 
the” Princes was in 8 to ſeek (alter 4 
Parliamentary proviſion, without any"previow 
ap licativn ex tco ur ebb Ming nnd — 
uſe to diſmiſs from her ſervice the Lady 
Marlborough (when the Earl her huſband ws 
in diſgrace) though earneſtly deſired; nay, or 
dered by their Majeſties fo to-do ; and ther. 
fore ſhe might think the Princeſs had” inn 
her in not ſubmitting to her will. Hower 
this be, the Queen ſaw her not in her haſt Ly 
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as 


« were ſuch, as the Hiſtorians repreſented'them, they 
© had well deſerved that treatment; and others, who 
© tread their ſteps, might look' for the ſame ; for 
truth would be told at laſt. Her charity was not 
confined to her own ſubjects, but extended in a moſt 
particular manner to multitudes of French exiles, whom 
the perſecution ſent hither, The ſcattered Faudois 
had a ſhare in her bounty ; and, when by the King's 
intercefſion reſtored to their vallies, they were-enabled 
by the Queen to tranſmit their faith to their poſterity. 
She likewiſe took care of preſerving the poor remnants 
of the Bohemian churches, and formed nurſeries of re- 
ligion in ſome parts of Germaxy, which were exhauſted 
by war. And the laſt great project, that her thoughts 
were working on, with relation to a Noble and Royal 
proviſion for diſabled ſeamen at Greenwich, was parti- 
cularly deſigned to be ſo conſtituted, as to put them in 
a probable way of ending their days in the fear of God. 

She was a perfe& example of conjugal love, chaſti- 
ty, and obedience. She ſet her huſband's will before 
her as the rule of her life. Her admiration of him 
made her ſubmiſſion not only eaſy, but delightful. 
And it is remarkable, that when Dr Tenniſon, named 
to be archbiſhop of Canterbury, went to comfort the 
King, his Majeſty anſwered, * That he could not but 
« grieve, ſince he had loſt a wife, who in ſeventeen 
© years had never been guilty of an indiſeretion.“ 

The openneſs of her behaviour was ſubject to uni- 
verſal obſervation, but it was under that regularity of 
conduct, that thoſe, who knew her beſt, and ſaw her 
ofteneft, could never difeoyer her thoughts further, 
than as ſhe herſelf had a mind to reveal them; and this 
ſhe managed ſo, that no diſtruſt was ſhewn in it, nor 
diſtaſte given by it. | | 
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She maintained ſincerity ſo entirely, that ſhe e 
once needed explanations to juſtify either her worb a 
actions. As ſhe would not deceive others, ſo ſhe 
voided the ſaying of any thing, that might give then 
occaſion to deceive themſelves. And, when the di 
not intend to promiſe, ſhe took care to'\explain het 
meaning ſo critically, that no fruitleſs hopes might h 
conceived from general words of favour, * ' h 
Fler age and her rank had denied her ; 
for much ſtudy ; yet ſhe had read the beſt books it 
Engliſh, French, and Dutch, the three languages, tht 
were almoſt equally familiar to her. She if the 
moſt of her retired hours to the reading of the dcr 
tures, and of books relating to them. Next to tie 
us ns ſhe beſtowed'tmoſt of het time on book 
of hiſtory eſpecially of the latter , and 

ly of her own 2 as being the moſt proper i 
give her uſeful inftruQions, She had a reliſh, s 
well as a great love, for poetry, but loved it beſt, when 
it was converfant about divine and moral ſubjects 
fhe would often expreſs her concern for the 

of the 'Snokd Kage; eee er 4 
- She had no reliſh for thoſe indolent diwerſſoms, weich 
are too common conſumers of moſt people's time, 
and which make as great waſtes on their mind 2 
they do on their fortunes. If ſhe uſed them fometims 
it was only in compliance with forms, becauſe ſhe v# 
unwilling to ſeem to cenfure others with too * 
ſeverity. She gave her minutes of Jetfure with , 
greateſt delight to architecture and gardening, 
had no other inclination, beſides this, th any Re. 
ons, that were expenſive; and, ſinct this employed m 
ny hands, ſhe was pleaſed to ſay, That ſbe hopedit wot 


| V. 
neſs. For though the Princeſs, upon news of 
the Queen's indiſpohrion, ; 

fire that ſhe might be al- 


to the Lady 
that the King and 
for 


che Queen as quiet as poſſible, hoped ſhe would 
defer it. This deferring the Princeſs's coming, 


f / avs the Ducheſs of Miribawagh ), was en! : 
1. 0 O%“ꝗ]ͤ hn re yo 4 ley we 


the Queen ſhould chance to recover, or for re- 
conciliation with the King (if that ſhould be 
thought convenient) in caſe of the Queen's 


death. By this delay, the two ſiſters ge ver met 


ing and defiripg tg. 
but, it being thought ſo neceſſary i keep 
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ſion of giving you conſtant proofs of my ſin- 


$ 1 R, 


Your MajzsTyY's 


' The King{ thinking a reconciliation expedi- 


though, (as Biſhop Burnet ſays) the” Queen, ent, now that the Princeſs was become the next 


when dying. ſent a to the 
Princeſs. Be that as it will, upon the death of 
the Queen, the Princeſs, by advice of the Lord 
Sunderland and others, wrote the following E- 
ter to the King: 3 „ 
ih io Dan VAT UF 41 

f SIX, S Adr 04, MF 
« ] beg your Majeſty's favourable acceptance 
of my fincere and hearty forrow for your great 

« affliftion in the loſs of the Queen. And I 
go aſſure yout © Majeſty, I am as ſenſibly 

« with this ſad misfortune, as if I had 

« never been ſo unhappy; a8 to have ſallem into 

« her diſpleaſure. | "> 3o 6H 9103 
« It is my carneſt deſive, aur Majeſty would 

« give me leave to wait upon yon, as ſoon'as it 


Fivours, the good corre 19 
detween the ing and Pri 


heir to the"Crown by the act of ſettlement, con- 
ſented that ſhe ſhould wait upon him at Ken- 


fem à a time he appointed, where ſhe was re- 


ceived with extraordinary civility. The perſon, 


4 Kin 0 Ss Prin. COUT ord ben. 


e had, before there was any thought of the 
Queen's dying, deſigned to uſe his utmoſt en- 
dexvours to make up the breach. He alſo per- 
ſuaded his Majeſty to give the Princeſs S 7ames's 
houſe, to which the Kiag added, by way of 
preſent, moſt of the Queen's jewels. 

Bur, l theſe agd ſome other 

gndence, thay appeared 
' neſs, was little mare 


chan an appearance. They lived indeed in tegms 


of civility, and in format viſits, but the King 


« can be without inconvenieney to you, and did not bring her into any hate. eſs; nor 
« without ** increafing your afflictiom, did he order his Minifters tg wait on hen, and 
that I may > an opportunity myſelf,” not give her any account of affairs. 3 


be forgiven ber, When her eye a err b 
reading too mych, and in al thoſe kours t A 
not given to bettet employment, ho! wrought” with 
her own hands, and that ſometimes with ſu conſtunt u 
diligence, as if ſhe had been to get ber liveliboed by 
it. It was a new 10 (and ſuch a one as, as made 
by ſome, the ſubject of raiſlery) to ſee a Qyeen work 
ſo many hours a day. But ſhe uſed to ſay, That 
© ſhe looked on idleneſs as the great corrupter of hu- 
man nature: That, if the mind had no employment 
c —__ it, Ly gen lenge mane of the worſt ſort to 
© itſelf,” example wrought on, not o 
thoſe, who belonged to her, but —— Kings 
to follow it; ſo. that it was hecome as much the far 
ſhion among the ladies of quality to work, as it bad 
been formerly to be idle. eee, 0 ES 0k 
She thought it a barbarous diverfion, which reſulted 
from the misfortunes, imperfeQions, or follies of o- 
chers; and ſhe ſcarce ever expreſſed a more entire fa- 
tisfaCtion in a ſermon, that in that of Archbiſhop V 
lsiſon againſt N ning, When the thought ſome 
| Wereguilty of it, ſhe would aſk them, they had read 
that ſermon ? Which was underſtqod to be a reprimand, 
though in the ſofteſt manner. She had indeed one of 


the bleſings of virtue, that does not always accom- 


pany it; for the was as free fro ſ | 
from deſerving them. e RNA 


CPP ˙¹1 . nar 


— 


* Aika og re 10 he O& {he 
In thaſe fleps of her, later.years, Which, af firſt 


appearance, ſeemed capable of hard eonſtruction, ſhe 
[weighed the reaſons, which ſhe-went upon, with, great 
caution and exactneſs. Her inclinations lay ſtrong to 
a duty, that nature had put her under; but ſhe was 
determined to accept the Crown, becauſe ſhe was per- 
ſuaded, that there wa no other viſible. means left to 
preſexve the Proteſtant. religion, not only bre, but 
ot where 9; fd, when the famous battle of 
the Boyne way fought, ber cqucern v divided 
Star a N an Hadban ee ag _ 2 
| $he receſted the intimatlons of approaching. death 
with anventire reſignation tothe will of God; and, 
when in the-cloſeft. firugghe'with that King of tercors, 
ſhe preſerved a perſect tranquillity: The melanchol 

ſighs of all, who, came-near her, could not diſtompoſe 
her. She then declared, That ſhe felt the joys of 
© a good confcience, and the power of religion, giv- 
ing her ſupports, which even the laſt agonies could 
© not ſhake,” Fhe received, the Sacrament with a 


devotion, that” inflamed as well as melted all, who - 


faw it ; and then quietly concluded a life, that had 
been led through a great variety of accidents with a 
conſtant _ of temper. To ſum up all, ſhe was 
a tender Wiſe, a kind Friend, a gentle Miſtreſs, a 


gracious Queen, a good Chriſtian, and one of the beſt 
of women. Ln 


a 


Intereſt, "as becomes, 


| 223 
« only of repestiutg this, but of aſſuring your 1694. 
ſent a Lady of her Majeſty of my real intentions to omit no occa- 
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1694. 
Auureſſes 
_ making conſolatory and dutiful ad- 


death, + dreſſes to the Kin The Lords 
Jed the way, and on the 3 iſt of December, went 
a body to Kenſington, and e the fol- 


ron de Queen's. death, the. two 
. Houſes ſet an example, that was 


lowing addreſs : 
The Lords II/ E your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loy- 
— an al ſubjects, the Lords Spiritual and 


Temporal * 8 aſſembled, do with 
inexpreſſible grief humbly aſſure your Maj 
« {ty of the —— ſenſe we have of the loſs — 
« Majeſty and the whole Kingdom doth ſu- 
s fan by the death of that excellent Princeſs, 
our Sovereign Lady, the Queen; moſt hum. 
© bly beſeeching your Majeſty, that you would 
not indulge your grief upon this {ad occaſion, 
to the prejudice of the health of your Royal 
< perſon, in whoſe, preſervation, not only the 
welfare of your on ſubjecta, but of all Cbri. 
© Rendom is ſo much concerned. We further 
beg leave, upon this ſad occaſion,” humbly to 
renew to your Majefty, the hearty and fincere 
* aſſurances of our utmoſt aſſiſtance againſt all 
+ your enemies, both at home and abroad, and 
of all other demonſtrations of the greateſt duty 
and affection, that can n be pard by the 
« moſt faithful ſubjects. 


I. 443. 


To this addreſs his Majeſty ed Ibear- 
tily thank you for your kindneſs to me, but much 
more for the ſenſe you ſhew of our great loſs, which 
is above what I can expreſs. 


14 
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followed by the whole nation, of which was ſoon followed by addreſſes, from dei 


1 


5 , s 3h 
65 On 8 th King was «rt 
the Houſe of Commons, with the like addch, 


City and Clergy of London; and from molt of 
the confiderable Corporations throughout By. 
land. He was alſd addreſſed by the Dilſent 
Miniſters, ho had Joſt in th Quiet 1 u 
friend; in re reſpett of her hearty deſire of unitings 
the Church * many of the Proteſtant Diſſenten, 
as could be r 
prehenſion. For ſew things ever grieved ber 
more, than that t ſed by c. tof fo dee 
on entirely vaniſh the proceeding i of ta 
Convocation, in 1689. 
The Queen 19 lain ſome time in flats 
in her bed-chamber. at Whitehall, her funcnl? 
Ro en £25k ani 
uch I as e:great 
on, the nation had for her. Not only her Ms: 
jeſty's houſhold' ſervants, but all "the Joop 
Serjeants at Law, Lord Mayor and A 
of the city of Londbn, and, Vbich raiſed that 
Weser Ber! np to che higheſt pitch of e 
both Houſes of Parliament attended the _ 
corps from Wh:teball to Weſt minſter- Abbey, 
Dr Tenniſon, Archbiſhop of Canterbu#y, preaches 
her funeral ſermon''{r). -T his' circamſtance 
the two Houſes attending could 'neyer happ® 
before, ſince death had always. diſſolved ou 
Parliaments. It "is true, the Earl of ary 
tried, if he could have raiſed a doubt of tt 
legality of this Parliament's contimuance, 
it was ſummoned by King William and Qu 
Mary ; alledging, that, upon her death, the 
writ, that ran in her name, ſeemed to die = 


(1) This ſermon gave _ offence to the diſ- 
affected, who were extremely incenſed at the Queen 
for her conduct towards her Father; and Dr Ho- 
mas Kenn, the deprived Biſhop of Bath and Wells, 
wrote a letter to Dr Tenmſon dated March the 
2gth 1695, upon the occaſion of his ſermon, re- 


— 


8 him particularly, for not calling upon bet 2," 
ajeſty on her death-bed to repent of the ſhare 
had in the Revolution, And this was a topic 

upon in another pamphlet, printed at that time; P 
both which an anſwer was publiſhed in 1696, under 
the title of A defence of the Archbiſhop's ſermon en 


deat 


\ 


: XXV, 
. ber. This wonid have had fatal conſequences, 
if, in that ſeaſon of the year, all things muſt 


have ſtood ſtill, till a ne Parliament could 
have been brought — — But the act, 
which put the adminiſtration entirely in the 


King, though the Queen had à ſhare in the 
dignity of Sovereign, made this cavil appear to 
be ſo ill · grounded, that no body ſeconded fo 
dangerous a ſuggeſtion. Agi . 

The paſſing the bill for the frequent meeting of 
bill Parliaments; before Queen Mary's death, and 
even 
r ſonable ſtep. in the King. ſince he thereby diſ- 
* pelled the jenlouſies, which not only his ene- 
mies, but alſo many of his friends began to 
entertain of the 


the Queen's death, people had not failed to ſay, 
that it had been extorted from him by the ne- 
ceſſity of his affairs. 


z- liament, the Po Lancaſhire Gentlemen, in- 
ſtead of acknowledging the lenity of the pre- 
ſent Government, endeavoured to repreſent the 
legal proſecution of ſome of their party as a 
ſtate-crick, and the contrivance of ſome Cour- 
tiers to enrich themſelves by the ruin of others; 
and ſubmitted the whole matter to the examina- 
tion of the Houſe of Commons, © It will be pro- 
per therefore to premiſe a brief account of their 
deſign to ſubvert the Government, and of the 
proceedings againſt them, in order that à right 
notion may. be formed of the grounds of the 
clamour againſt thoſe progeedings. | * 
4. On the 15th of Fane 1694; Lunt, an Iriſoman, 
(who has already been mentioned) made his diſco- 
very, and depoſed before Sir Jobn Trenchard, 
Secretary of State: That he had followed the 
late King James into France, and thence into 
Ireland: That from Jreland he was ſent into 
* England, with commiſſions from that King to 
certain Gentlemen in Lancaſhire, Cheſhire, &c. 
to raiſe war againſt King, #:i/kam and Queen 
* Mary : That he and George Wilſon, his guide, 
delivered thoſe gommiſſions/to whom they 
« were directed; whoſe names he mentioned 
in his 5 *. at the inſtance and 
« proper coſts of thoſe Gentlemen, to whom 
6 be had { commiſſions, he bought 
arms, and liſted and. ſubſiſted many for the 
* ſervice of the late King James, in order to 
* an invaſion and inſurrection in that county. 
* That he was twice ſent by thoſe Gentlemen 
* into France to the late King, to ſignify. their 
*. readineſs, and receive his further commands; 
* and that, when he was at London, beſides his 
* employment of buying arms, | and. liſting 
* ſoldiers, he helped ſome Jacobites over into 
France, and ſecured others, who came from 
* thence, who, all of them, told him, that 


WIE 


before her being taken ill, was a very ſea- 


preſent Parliamentz whereas, 
had he got given his aſſent to that act, till after 
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$ pony Sir Jabn Freind furniſhed; honey 1694 Ge 
© for tho 


expeditions,, and paid ſubſiſtence- 
money to them as ſoldiers.” This evidence 
was confirmed by the teſtimony of George Wil- 
ſon, Who vided and aſſiſted Lunt in the de- 
livery of King 7emes's commiſſions, and by 
the depoſitions and affidavits of ſeveral perſons, 

(ſome at a great diſtance from, and utter ſtran- 
gers to one another) all agreeing in the moſt_ 
material circumſtances of the Lancaſbire con- 
o ap; 

- The: Government being fully informed of 
the plot, warrants were iſſued out to ſeize the 
conſpirators ; and though, for the greater ſe- 
ctecy, the names of the offenders were not put 
put into the warrant at the Secretary's office by 
thoſe who drew the warrants, but were after- 
wards. put in by the Secretaries themſelves, yet, 


by ſome treacherous correſpondence, . the Lan- 


| | caſbire Gentlemen had notice given them of all 
of Towards the beginning of this Seſſion of Par- 
pi 


proctedings at London. Upon this they burnt 
their commiſſions, buried their arms and other 
warlike equipage, under : ground, and moſt of 
them fled from their habitations. However, 
through the extraordinary care and diligence of 
Captain Baker, and others employed; in that 
ſervice, ſome of the plotters were apprehended, 
and arms enough found to convince the world, 


that there was a treaſonable deſign on foot a- 


inſt the Government. There was likewiſe 
— in Mr Standiſb's cloſet, at the ſearch made 
at Standiſb· Hall, on the 16th of Fuly 1694, the 
draught of a-remonſtrance or declaration, to be 
printed and publiſhed at'King 7ames's landing; 
which, according to Mr Croſby's papers, and 
Mr. Robinſon's. depoſitions, was to be attempted 

very ſpeedily.” | | | 
As many of the perſons accuſed, as could be 
apprehended,” being brought up to London, and 
examined, were, ſome of them committed to 
the Touer, and others to Newgate, where they 
continued about a month. During this time, 
their friends and ſollicitors exerted all their ſkill 
and diligence to take off the King's evidence, 
both by offering them large ſums of Money, as 
was atteſted, by Mr Baker; Mrs Hearſt, Mr 
Clayton, Mr Brown, and Mrs Elliot; and that 
failing, by finding out perſons, who would re- 
repreſent the King's witneſſes under heinous cha- 
raters, that the Jury might give no credit to 
their fitions. Many petſons were practiſed 
upon, ſome of whom refuſed ſo baſe an action; 
but others, through great importunities and 
promiſes of large rewards, were prevailed with 
to deſame the King's evidences, both at Man- 
cheſter, and in the Parliament-houſe. But that, 
which raiſed the great clamour againſt the diſ- 
covery of the plot, was the gaining one Taffe, 
alias Thoma: O Mullen, an Iriſhman, to the o- 
ther ſide; Which happened in this manner. : 
n 


—_— 


death of ber late a of bleſſed menery, and of the 


ſermons of the late rchbiſhop, Biſhop of Litchfield and 


Coventry, Biſbep of Ely, Biſhop of Saliſbury, Dr 
Sherlock, Dy Wale, Me Faces. c. preached 
upon that and ſeveral other ſalemm occaſions : Being a 
2 of the late Queen, his preſent Majefly, and 
t 2 from the malicious aſperſions caſt upon 
= m two late pamphlets, one bail, Remarks on 
_— late ſermons, &c. the other, A Letter to the au- 
thor of a ſermon preached at the funeral of her late 
Majeſty Queen Mary. - The author of the remarks 


on ſome late ſermons m 


No, 17. Vol. III. 


akes the following obſervations : - 


That the Queen was taken ſick and died, in the 
© ſame month when her Father laboured under an un- 
© natural rebellion, and about the ſame hour, that he 
© went from Fever/ſham ; arid was cut off in the middle 
of her days, according to the puniſhment threaten- 
© ed, to the breakers of the fifth commandment.” 
St. Tr. H. 534: Soinveterate were the Jacobite Cle-- 
gy againſt the Queen, for uſurping (as they called it) 
her Father's throne, that one of them inſulted her me- 
mory, with this text, Go now ſce this curſed woman and 
buty ber, for ſhe is a King's daughter. 


Yyy (1) Taffs 
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1694-5. \ In-Dectmbty 1693, Lunt caine from France, 


and being, as he afterwards pretended, troubled 
in conſcience, for having engaged in the barba- 
rous deſigu of affaflinatirig the King; reſolved 
to atone for that ctime, by diſcovering all he 


knew, that had been acted, or was then plotting 


againft his Majeſty. His coming over was made 
known to Mr Toffe, a familiar acqua intance of 
Lunt's wife, and who was tepreſented to Lan 
as a perſon, that had done le 
ſervice to the public (1). To him Lunt's wife 
had told, that her huſband was lately come out 
of France; which made Taffe, who'pretended 
to be zealous for the Government, enquire how 


matters ſtood at St Germains ? adding, that, if 


Lunt could diſcover any thing, that might be 
ſerviceable to their Majeſties, he would intro- 
duce him to a perſon, that would receive his 
information. Lunt gives credit to Taffe, ſhews 
his willingneſs to make a diſcovery, and there- 
upon Taff brings him to the Earl of Bellamont, 
and vouches for his honeſty. After his Lord- 
ſhip had heard Lnn!'s relation, he commanded 
him to wait on him again in two or three days; 
which Lunt obeying, and his Lordſhip being 
ſomewhat indiſpoſed, he ſent Lunt with a letter 
to Sir John Trenchard. Taffe accompanied him 
thither, and the Secretary, hearing what Lunt 
had to diſcover, firſt ſent him into Kent, and 
afterwards commanded him to put his depoſiti- 
ons into writing, and bring them to him. Lunt 
performed it; Taffe heard. all the information 
read, aggravated the crimes, and appeared the 
moſt forward of any to have the perſons accuſed 
brought to juſtice; and, pretending to be ſer- 
viceable in knowing the country and people 
there, he went down into Lancaſhire with Mr 
Aaron Smith and Mr Baker, and affiſted the 
King's Meſſengers in ſearching at Siandiſh- Hall, 
and other places. | 

Taffe ſhewed an extraordinary zeal in his Ma- 


jeſty's © vice, but might have been much more 


uſcful than he was in finding concealed arms and 
perſons, if he had made more uſe of his head 
and leſs of his fingers. The managers of that 
affair, and the King's meſſengers, quickly per- 
ceiving his pilfering practices to be very inju- 
rious to the inhabitants, and no lefs ſcandalous 
to themſelves, were forced to have as watchful 
an eye upon him, as upon the buſineſs they 
were employed in ; though, notwithſtanding all 
their care, he committed ſome groſs felonies, 
Soon after he came to London, he waited on the 
Lord Bellamont, gave his Lordſhip an account 
of what perſons and arms had been ſeized, that 


| ſeveral Gentlemen had made their eſcapes, and 


that others abſconded to ſecure themſelves : 
Whereupon the Lord Bellamont aſked Taffe, If 
this was the buſineſs, which Lunt had diſco- 
vered? Taffe anſwered, it was, and that Lunt 
was the main evidence of the conſpiracy z was 
very well known at the reſpective places, which 


conſiderable 


he had mentioned in his depoſitions 3 and bad 
done greater ſervice" at his being chere if the 
Lancaſhire Gentlemen had not received notice 
from Londow of their 2 days before 
they came to Srandiſb Hall. This accouimt bei 
given ' to” the Lord Ballamant, Taffe' add 
himſelf to Mr Aaron Smith and Captain Baker, 
for the reward of his ſervice ; but, finding him. 
ſelf lighted and reprimanded for his ſcandalous 
behaviour, he grew angry, and reſolved to re. 
= himſelf upon the Government, even to 
the ſpo 


ing of the plot! The friends; relations, 
and ſollicitors of 2 | 
acquainted with his deſign, but the bargain vum 


ſtruck, and his terms agreed to: Twenty 
pounds were paid him in hand, with 
(as was afterwards ſworn in the Houſe of Lord) 
of a good annuity for life, to be ſettled in Lay- 
caſbire; and, leſt he ſhould cool, he was im. 
mediately ſent into the country to be their 
counter- evidence, when the trials ſhould com. 
mence at Mancheſter. n 
Having thus gained Tae, and got from un- 
wary Lunt the names of the King's witneſſe, 
and the whole matter of the evidence, the ner 
attempt for defeating the whole plot was en- 
gaging Ferguſen to write in defence of the La. 
caſhire Gentlemen, and to aſperſe theif accuſers; 
and this ſtratagem had ſuch a notable effect, tha 
the Popiſh mob at Mancheſter animared by read- 
ing Ferguſon's paper (which was al moſt in every 
hand in that county) had reſolved” to prevent 
the trials of the priſoners, by ſtoning the King! 
evidences to death. But thoſe, WhO Knew they 
would be acquitted, prevailed with the mob 
to forbear the execution of that "inhuman . 
ſolution till the trials were ended. And in 
deed, no ſooner were the trials over, and the 
witneſſes leaving the town, but the mob en- 
deavoured to ſtone them to death, and in ſac 
a violent and tumultuous manner, that not only 
the witneſſes, but a Gentleman of Counſel for 
the King, the King's Proſecutor, and the 
King's Clerk in the Crown-Office, very nu. 
rowly eſcaped with their lives. | 
The trials began at Manchefter the 16th di 
Otlober 1694, where the King's evidence proved, 
© Thar the priſoners at the bar had received, 
* commiſſions from the late King Fame, t0 
* raife war againſt the preſent Goyernment;® 
and to that end had bought arms," liſted and 
ſubſiſted ſoldiers at their own charge, C 
It is affirmed, that Sir William Williams, though 
then one of the Counſel for the King, ender 
voured to baffle and confound the King's wit 
neſſes, by aſking them ſeveral frivolous que 
tions; but, failing in that, he required Lum u 
point at the ſeveral priſoners by name. In don 
this, Lunt happened to point at a wrong Mal, 
which * miſtake might be occafioned by be 
crowd, However, this gratified the Popiſh 
mob, and raiſed a loud laugh. But their mit 


— nw 


(1) Taffe was an Iriſh Prieſt, who had not only 
changed his religion, but had married in King Fames's 
time. He came into the ſervice of the preſent Go- 
vernment, and had a ſmall penſion, He was long in 
purſuit of a diſcovery of the impoſture in the birth of 
the Prince of Wales, and was engaged with more ſuc- 
ceſs in diſcovering the concealed eſtates of the Prieſts 
and the Religious Orders, in which ſome progreſs was 
made, Theſe ſeemed to be ſure evidences of the 


1 


man's fincerity, at leaſt in his oppoſition to col. 
whom he had forſaken, and whom he was provakit 
in fo ſenſible a manner. This is mentioned chiefly” 
ſhew, how little that ſort of men are to be depended 
on. He poſſeſſed thoſe, to whom bis other lifepr 
gave him acceſs, of the importance of this Zant, 1 
was very zealous in ſupporting Zunt's: credit, 1 
aſſiſting him in his diſcoveries. Burnet, II. 14% 
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XXV. 246. WILLIAM ul. 
Smith wor likewiſe read ; among which were 1694-g. 
Houſe 


inued not long ; for, another of the Judges 
— nn to touch and name all the 
accuſed Gentlemen with the Cryer's ſtaff, he 
named them all right. a | . 
Witneſſes were afterwards for the 
ifoners, but nothing was al dy them, 
chat could invalidate the King's evidence, except 
Taffe's teſtimony, who boldly declared, * That 
« there was no truth in the pretended plot, 
the whole being a villainous contrivance be- 
« tween himſelf and Zant ;* which fingle de- 
claration, without any oath, _ outweighed the 
teſtimonies of the ten poſitive witneſſes for the 
King; and Sir William Williams, 
the chief manager of the trial, ſat down in the 
court, and would examine no more witneſſes 
againſt the priſoners. And fo, without calling 
for the reſt of the evidence, the .matter was let 
fall ; and, when the Judges gave the charge to 
the Jury, it was in favour of the priſoners ;- {0 
that they were acquitted, and thoſe, chat were 
ordered to be tried after them, were all dif- 


1 2 without trial. 
The whole party triumphed upon this as a 
victory, and complained both of the Miniſters 
of State and of the Judges; and Sir William 
Williams, being returned to London, repreſented 
the plot as a wicked and horrible contrivance 
upon which the Government, in abhorrence of 
ſuch a deſign, immediately ordered the witneſſes 
to be proſecuted for a conſpiracy _ the 
lives and eſtates of the Lancaſhire and Cheſhire 
Gentlemen. This ſtrange turn being given to 
the affair, many of the wiſer ſort of thoſe, who 
were friends to the accuſed Gentlemen, and 
dreaded the conſequence of a further inquiry, 
adviſed them to fit down quietly, and leave it 
to the Government to puniſh their accuſers, if 
they ſaw fit ; but ſome Lawyers over-ruled this 
advice, and ſo the Lancaſbier and Cheſbire Gen- 
tlemen, on the 24th of November 1694, brought 
the affair into the Houſe of Commons, | 
While this affair was depending, ſeveral wit- 
neſſes were procured againſt the King's  evi- 
dences in Parliament, by downright bribery, and 
by telling them, that they were not to be put to 
their oaths ; and therefore, not being in danger 
of perjury, might ſafely and confidently tell all 
the ſtories, that were dictated to them (1). In- 
direct means were alſo uſed to aſperſe the Earl of 
Macclesfield, at that time Lord-Lieutenant of 
the county of Lancaſter, who, being a profeſſed 
friend to the Government, was, of conſequence, 
thought by the Jacobites their mortal enemy. 
The Houſe of Commons, after ſeveral hear- 


- ings, ſtrict examinations, and long debates, 


bout 
Ca 


. which continued at the ſeveral appointed times, 
the ſpace of eleven weeks, on the 6th of Fe- 


bruary, . proceeded farther in reading the in- 
* formation and papers delivered into the Houſe 
* by Mr Aaron Smith, touching the late pro- 
* ceedings agd trials. in Lancaſhire and Chehire. 
Mr Lunt's information was read; as alſo 
Mr Wilſon's and Mr Wombals; and other 
* Papers delivered into the Houſe by Mr Aaron 


Co ä 
EY 
— 


order for the taking Mr Standiſh o 


ſvveral printed Whereupon the 
© came 2 3 befolacions 3 firſt, That 
© there did appear to the Houſe, That there 
, ſuſſirient grounds for the proſecution and 
* trials of the Gentlemen at Mancheſter. And, 
* ſecondly; That upon the informations and 
* examinations before this Houſe, it doth ap- 
« pear, That there vas @ dangerous plot carried 
* on againſt the King and Government.” Art the 
ſame time the Commons ordered an act of the 
prerended Parliament of 1reland, held in the 
year 1689, . recognizing the late King James, and 
two proclamations of that abdicated Prince, to 
be burnt by the hands of the common hangman. 
Beſides this, the Houſe, after having given an 
f Standiſb- 
Hall in Lancaſhire into cuſtody, and their meſ- 
ſenger reporting, that he was not to be found. 
addreſſed the King to iſſue our a proclamation 
to opprehend him. 4 N 
his diſappointment in the Houſe of Com- 
mons was no ſmall mortification to the Jacobites; 
yet, in hopes of berter ſucceſs, t laid their 
complaints alſo before the Houſe of Peers, 
where, after examining ſome vitneſſes, and 
many debates, the queſtion being put, #/bether 
the Government had ſufficient cauſe to proſerute the 
Lancaſhire and Cheſhire” Gentlemen? It was 
carried in the affirmative z though the Earls of 
Rocheſter and Nottingham appeared with great 
zeal on the other ſide, and in concluſion pro- 
teſted againft the vote, by which the Lords 


juſtified the proceedings againſt thoſe Gen- 


tlemen. 

The accuſed Gentlemen, notwithſtanding 
theſe difappointments, at the next Lancaſter 
aſſizes in Auguſt 1695, brought on trials upon 
an information of perjury againſt Lunt, Wom- 


ball, and Wilſon, three of the King's witneſſes, 


who were all found guilty ;; and afterwards in- 
dicted for à conſpiracy againſt the lives and 
eſtates of thoſe Gentlemen. But, the Gentlemen 
refufing to furniſh the King's Attorney and 
Sollicitor-General with witneſſes to prove the 
pretended perjuries, the proſecution was let fall, 
and Lunt, Womball, and Wilſon diſcharged, 


This deſign of throwing an imputation upon Con 
the Government failing, another was ſet up a- lin 


gainſt the Baxk, which began to have a flouriſh- 
ing credit, and had ſupplied the King ſo regu- 
larly with money, and that upon ſuch reaſona- 
ble terms, that thoſe, who intended to make 
matters go heavily, tried what could be done to 
ſhake the credit of the Bank. But this attempt 
was rejected in both Houſes with indignation ; 
it being yery evident, that public credit would 
ſignify little, if what was eſtabliſhed, in one 
Seſſion of Parliament, might be fallen upon 


-and ſhaken in another. 7 
The moſt remarkable buſineſs of this Seſſion p. ed. 

of Parliament was the inquiry into bribery, and ings i» 

the timely check given to the moſt ſcandalous £-ri- 


and dangerous corruption, which had lately 


tainted, not only the Agents of the army, and 377 


ſeveral St. Tr. 
II. 476. 
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(1) By the late trial, it had manifeſt! appeared, 
how little the Crown gained by one thing which yet 
was thought an advantage; that the witneſſes for the 
Priſoners were not * oath : Many things were upon 
this occaſion witneſfed in favour of the priſoners, which 


_— 
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were afterwards found to be notoriouſly falſe ; and it 
is certain, that the terror of an oath is a great re- 
ſtraint, and many, whom an oath might over-awe, 
would more freely allow themſelves the liberty of lying, 
in behalf of a priſoner, to ſave his life, 

(1) The 
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but alſo the Speak 


2 HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


. ſeveral Members of the Houſe of Commons, ; to.the officers and ſoldiers, .that-quartered a 16. 


er himſelf, and crept into bis 


The «cca- Majeſty's Privy-council. The inquiry into theſe 


fion of the 


inquiry 


. petty ſum of ten 


Jan. 12. 


Jan, 23, 


Jan. 25. 


corrupt ices was as accidental as neceſlary: 
Ia the account of it, mention is made of the 


monſtrous ſums of thouſands, and tens of 


thouſands ; yet, at the firſt, the payment of a 
nds, or leſs, had certainly 
prevented the diſcovery, the riſe of which was 
from the juſt complaint of ſome inhabitants of 


| Royſton in Herifordſbire againſt the abuſes of 
officers and ſoldiers, in exafting ſubſiſtence- 


money. This coming by petition, before the 
Houſe of Commons, and the petitioners, and al- 
ſo Mr Tracey Pauncefort, Agent of Colonel 


Haſtingęs regiment, and the officers complained 
of, being heard and examined, it was unani- 


mouſly reſolved. That the officers and ſoldiers 
of the army demanding and exacting ſub- 
ſiſtence- money in their quarters, or upon their 
* march, is arbitrary a | illegal, and a great 
violation of the rights and liberties of the ſub- 
« je&:* and thereupon ordered, .* That the 
« Commiſſioners for taking and ſtating the pub- 
© lic accounts do lay before the Houſe their ob- 
« ſervations of the abuſes and ill practices com- 
© mitted by the Agents of the regiments of the 
army; and that Agent Pauncefort ſhould 
« forthwith lay before the Houſe a particular ac- 
© count of all the monies received by him from 
the Earl of Ranelagh, and the times of ſuch 
« receipts ſince the 28th of May laſt ; and how he 
© had paid the ſums, and when, and to whom, 
© and what remained in his hands. 
Purſuant to this order, Mr Harley, from the 
Commiſſioners for taking and ſtating the public 
accounts, preſented to the Houſe their obſerva- 
tions on the ill practices committed by the agents; 
which being taken into conſideration, and Paunce- 


Jan. 29. fort, upon bringing in his account, being exami- 


ned, as alſo Colonel Haſtings, Major Monteal, and 
ſome other officers and agents, it was reſolved 
by the Houſe, © That Agent Tracey Pauncefort, 
for neglecting to pay the ſubſiſtence-money 


Vol, 


* Royſton, having monies in his hands to do che 
ſame, be taken into the cuſtody of che Ser. 
« jeant at Arms attending the Foul.“ About 
a fortnight after Pawncefort was again examined, 
and refuſing to anſwer. to ſeveral queſtions, tho 
required upon pain of being proceeded againſt 
with the utmoſt rigpur and ſeverity, . it wa 
unanimouſly reſolved, , That, by his abſolute 
« refuſal to anſwer to a matter of fat; demanded 
of him by the Houſe, he had violated the pri. 
© vilege, and conternned the authority of the 
* Houle, and the fundamental. conſtitution 
thereof; for which offence he was imme. 
diately committed priſoner to the Tower, 
His brother, Mr Edward Pauncefort, wu 
next brought upon the ſtage, who being ſum- 
moned, and examined by the Houle, it was re. 
ſolved, That he, for contriving to chert fa 
© Colonel Haſtings's regiment of five hundted 
* guineas, and for giving a bribe to obtain the 
King's bounty, be taken into cuſt6dy.? Thea . 
immediately followed Mr Henry Gay, à Mem- 
ber of the Houſe, and Secretary of the Tren- 
ſury, who, for having taken a bribe of tw 
hundred guineas for procuring the arrears due to 
a regiment, to be payed, was ſent to the Toawe, 
and turned out of his place. Many were the 
more ſharpened againſt him, becaule it was be. 
lieved, that he, as well as Trevor the Speaker, 
were deeply concerned in corrupting the Mem. 
bers of the Houſe of Commons. He had held 
his place both in King Charles's and King 
Fames's time: And the ſhare he had, in the 
ſecret diſtribution of money, had made Him z 
neceſſary man for thoſe methods. 
For the redreſs. of theſe things the Commons 
ageeed upon a repreſentation to be made to the 


King, ſetting forth the notorious, abuſes, ill, 4 


practices, and intolerable exactions of the Co- 
onels and their agents, upon the inferior officer 
and common ſoldiers, which the King promiſed 
to take all poſſible care to have redreſſed (1). Ac- 
cordipgly Colonel Haſtings was immediately c- 


S © © --. 
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( 1 The repreſentation was as follows: 

* I. That ſome oſ the agents had detained the mo- 
* ney due to the ſoldiers in their hands, and made uſe 
© of it for their own advantage, inſtead of immediate- 
ly applying it to the ſubſiſtence of the officers and 
jy Gade, for whom they were intruſted. II. That 
© by their intolerable exactions, and great extortions, 
upon the officers and ſoldiers, for paying by way of 
advance, and by their charging more for the diſcount 
of tallies, than they actually aid, it appeared, that 
thoſe who ſerved in his Majeſty's armies, notwith- 
ſtanding they had a greater pay, than is given in any 
other part of the world, they were yet reduced to 
inconveniencies and extremities, which ought not to 
be put upon thoſe, who venture their lives for the 
honour and ſafety of the nation, III. That in par- 
ticular Colonel Haſtings had compelled ſome officers 
of his regiment to take their clothes from him at 
extravagant rates, by confining and threatening thoſe, 
that would not comply therewith; by which the 
authority, that might be neceſſary to be lodged in 
the Colonel over the inferior officers, in ſome caſes 
was miſapplied, and extended fo as to promote a 
private advantage of his own, without any regard 
to his Majeſty's ſervice, or to the diſcipline of the 
army. IV. That Colonel Haftings's Agent had 
preſumed fradulently to detain five hundred guineas 
out of a bounty given by his Majeſty to the officers 
of the regiment, under pretence of giving them as a 
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© bribe to obtain the ſome, to the diſhonour of hie 
* Majeſty, and injury to the officers; and had taken 
two- pence pound out of the money due to the 
officers and ſoldiers, for which deduction there be- 
ing no warrant, the Colonel, whoſe ſeryant the A- 
gent is, was anſwerable, V. That Colonel Ha 
tings's Agent had refuſed or neglected to give an 
account of the pay due to the Captains of his regi- 
ment, and their companies, which tended 1 7 7 
to the defrauding the officers and ſoldiers. VI. That 
ſome of the Agents aſſumed to themſelves the liber- 
ty of making great deductions, Which ſince they 
knew not how to juſtify, they endeavoured to co- 
ver, by putting them under the ſhelter of the uncet- 
tain head of contingences, which gave them the bet- 
ter opportunity of hiding the frauds and abuſes, that 
would otherwiſe be more liable to be detected. VII. 
That Colonel Haſtings had diſcharged an enſign, by 
putting another into his room, contrary to the true 
diſcipline of an army; from which the Ce 
have no right to exempt themſelves, to enlarge 
their own authority, to the prejudice of his Maje- 
ſty's ſervice, and of the officers, that ſerve- under 
them. VIII. That Colonel Haſtings had taken 
money for the recommending to commands in hs 
regiment, to the great diſcouragement of the of- 
cers, who were to ſerve in his Majeſty's armies, 
who ought to be ſuch, as deſerved their com 
and not fuch as paid for them“, 

(1.) The 


* 


ſhiered, and his regiment given to Sir Jobn Jacob 
his Lieutendat-Colonel. 5 

Some time before, the King in Council was 

to order the chief officers of the army to 

meet twice a week, at the Great Chamber ar the 

Hor ſe- Guards at Whitehall, to receive and exa- 


5. 


t before them, of any wrong or inju- 
wo an officer or ſoldier of his Majeſty's 
on the 13th of March was publiſhed his Ma- 
jeſty's declaration for the ſtri 
army, whereby in particular all officers and ſol- 
diers were forbid to exact or demand ſubſiltence- 
money in their quarters, or on their match. 

To get a further inſight into the ill practices 
ke of the Colonels and their Agents, Mr James 
; Craggs, one of the Contrators, for 13 
ef the army, was ſummoned to attend the Houle 


of Commons; but upon his refuſal to produce” 


his books, and to be examined before the Com- 
miſſioners for taking and ſtating the public ar- 


counts, thereby obſtructing the enquiry of the 


Houſe into the diſpoſal of the public monies, it 

was reſolved, * That he be committed priſoner 

« to the Tower of London,” : 
Mr Richard Harnage another Contractor, re- 


cCommiſſioners, a bill was ordered to be brought 
in, to oblige Mr Edw. and Mr Tracy Pauncefort, 
Mr Craggs, and Mr Harnage, to diſcover how 
they diſpoſed of the money paid into their hands, 
relating to the army. A few days after Harnage 
was likewiſe ordered to be taken into cuſtody. 
%½ About the ſame time a loud clamour of bri- 
te bery was raiſed againſt the Commiſſioners for 
y- licenſing hackney-coaches z and the Houſe, of 
Commons having appointed a Committee to ex- 
3, amine the matter, they made their report to 
the Houſe, That ſeveral of the Commiſſioners 
had, by receiving bribes, and by other undue 
means, ated corruptly and arbitrarily, con- 
* trary to the authority and truſt repoſed in 
them by act of Parliament.“ Upon which 
the Houſe ordered the Committee to diſtinguiſh 
the Commiſſioners, Which they accordingly 
did; and by their report of the 20th of March, 
Henry Aſhurſt and Walter Overbury, two of the 
Commiſſioners, were honourably cleared; and 
the others, Henry Killegrew, Henry Villers, and 
Richard Gee, declared guilty, upon which the 
Houle reſolved, * That an addreſs be made to 
* his Majeſty, to remove them from the 
* commiſſion for licenſing hackney- coaches ;* 
which was accordingly doge, and they were re- 
moved, 
From theſe ſmall beginnings, a common mur- 
mur aroſe, that an univerſal corruption had 
* overſpread the nation; that Court, Gs. and 
City were tainted, nay, the very Parliament it- 
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mine all informations and complaints, that mould 


land- forces, in order to redreſs the Jame; And 
diſcipline of the 


pier fuſing alſo to be examined upon oath before the 


. ſent of a thouſand guineas, 


ſelf infected. The Houſe of Commons, being 1694-8: 


- awakened” by the alarm, reſolved to ſearch into 
the bottom of the reigning corruption. They 


n_ with appointing a Committee, to inſpect 
AE iche Chamberlain of London, —1 
of the Eaft-India Company, and impowered 
them to ſend for perſons and papers (177 
The ſoſpection of the Chamberlain's books 757 Or- 
related chiefly to the Orphans affair. The City 2% af. 
of London Rad ſeveral years ſollicited in vain, “1 
to have bill paſſed, for payment of the debt 
due to the Orphans. This debt grew into a 
great burden on the City, during the Magiſtra- 
cy of Moor, Pritchard, North, Rich, and ſome 
others. Many hundred Orphans ſtarved, for 
want of their portions, which had been put in- 
to the Chamberlain's hands, on the ſecurity. of 
the City ; but, as the Exrbequer was ſhut up in f 
King Charles time, fo the Chamber of London of 
was alſo ſhut up, and -bankruptcy pleaded to the 
demand of the diſtreſſed Orphans. When the , 1 
management of the City- affairs fell into better T3 
hands,” a Committee was appointed to enquire i 
into this matter, who, finding that nothing had 
been done after three years troubleſome ſollicita- 
tioh, and that ſeveral bills had been brought in- 
to the Houfe of Commons, for the relief of 
the Orphans, but they were always loſt or ſo 
clogged, that à bill could not paſs through the 
Houſe” in a Seſſion, thought the moſt effectual 4 
way, to prevent the ſtarving of theſe Orphans, 
would be to give ſome men of intereſt what | * 
they ſhould: require ; and engage them to do | nl 
for profit, what they would not do for juſtice. a 
Accordingly, by 'a proper application and diſ- 
poſal of ſeveral ſums of money, a bill (as hath 
been related) paſſed in the laſt Seſſion of Par- 
liament, creating a fund for the repayment of 
the debt owing to the Orphans, by the Cham- 
ber of London. Among the ſums diſtributed * See p. 
on this occaſion, it was found that the Chamber 251. 
had made Sir John Trevor, the Speaker, a pre- The Speal- 
for the ſervice he #7 e 
did them in this affair. This was entered in , — 
their books, ſo that full proof was made of it. 7s. 
It was indeed believed, that a much greater 
preſent had been made him, in behalf of the 
Orphans: But no proof of that appeared, where- 
as what had been taken, in ſo public a manner, 
could not be hid. This was objected to Tre- Foley 
vor, as corruption and a breach of truſt, and, ch 
upon it, he was expelled the Houſe ; and Mr Spealer. 
aul Foley was choſen Speaker in his room, who | 
nad got credit by his intregity and conſtant 
complaining of the adminiſtration, Mr Fobr 
Hungerford, a Member of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, was alſo found to have received twenty 
guineas upon the ſame account, for which he 
was likewiſe expelled the Houſe (2). 
One diſcovery making way for another, the De Eaft- 


India 
Com 3 


(1) The Commiſfioners were, Mr Paul Foley, Sir 
Richard Onflow, Mr Jobn Pollexfen, Sir Fohn Thomp- 
ſin, Mr Foot Onſlow, Mr Thomas Pelham, Sir Samuel 
Barnardiſlon, the Honourable Mr Thomas Ilharton, 
and Mr Francis Gwin, 

(2) The reader may fee a large account of this 
matter in the collection of the proceedings in Parlia- 
ment in 1694 and 1695, publiſhed in the ſecond vo- 
ume of State Tracts, p- 481. The ſubſtance of which 
is as follows: | 
The Committee reported, That, 

Numb, XVIII. Vor. III. 


having inſpected 


affair. 
| Burnet. 
the Chamberlain of London's books, they found an 
order made by a Committee of the Common-Council 
for the City of London (appointed to conſider of ways 
and means for ſatisfying the debts due to the Orphans 
of the ſaid City) and dated the 12th of February 1693-4, 
by which the Chamberlain was directed to pay to Sir 
John Trevor, Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, the 
ſum of one thouſand guineas, ſo ſoon as a bill were 
paſſed into an act of Parliament for ſatisfying the debts 
of the Orphans, and other creditors of the ſaid City.; 


which ſum was paid and delivered to Sir ohn Trevor, 
ee | on 


Gap: in) 


270 u. HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
1694-5. Committee for iuſpecting the Zgf- Indie Com- all that: he had done, or -rhat he amighe 


pany's bones found that there were entries that matter: The enemies of the Court 
made of great ſums given, for ſecret ſervice for great diſcoveries, rhat ſhould diſgrace bäh 


done the Company, that amounted to 170, 000 J. the Miniſters and the F avourites + burn appear. 
and it was generally believed, that the greateſt ed, that, whereas both King Charles and King 
* of it had gone among the Members of the James had obliged the Company, to make them 
Houſe of Commons; for the two preceding a yearly pteſent of 10,000 f. that the Ning bad 
vinters, there had been attempts, eagerly pur- received this but once; and. chat, 
ſued by ſome; for breaking the Company, and Company offered a preſent of 30, 000 J. if the 
either opening a free trade to the Indies, or, at King would grant them a new charter, and cop. 
leaſt, erecting a new Company: But it was ob- ſent to an act of Parliament confirming it, the | 
ſerved, that ſome of the hotteſt ſticklers againſt King had refuſed to hearken to it. There wen 
the Company did, inſenfibly, not only fall off indeed preſumptions, that the Marquis of Cay. 
from that heat, but turned to ſerve the Compa- martben had taken a preſent of 3000 guines, 
ny, as much as they had at firſt endeavoured to which were ſent back to Sir Thomas Cooks, the 
deſtroy it. Seymour was among the chief of morning before he was to make his diſcovery, 
theſe: And it was faid, that he had 12000/. The Lords appointed twelve of their body to 
of their money, under th colour of a bargain for meet with twenty-four of the Houſe of Com. 
their Salt-petre, Great pains and art was uſed mons, to examine into this matter; but they 
to ſtifle this enquiry z but curioſity, envy, and were ſo ill ſatisfied with the account, thut wa 
ill- nature, as well as virtue, will on ſuch occa- given them, by the four perſons who had been 
ſions always prevail, to ſet on enquiries. Thoſe, intruſted with chis ſecrer, chat by à particular 
who have had nothing, deſire to know who act, that paſſed both Houſes, they were cum. 
have had ſomething, while the guilty perſons mitted to the Tower of London, till the end of * 
dare not ſhew too great a concern in ing the next Seſſion of Parliament, and reſtrained 
diſcoveries. Sir Thomas Cooke, a rich merchant, from diſpoſing of theit eſtates, real or perſonil 
who was Governor of the. Company, was exa- Theſe were proceedings of an extfaordinary na. 
mined concerning that great ſum given for ſe- ture, which could not be juſtified, but from 
cret ſervice z but he refuſed” to anſwer.” So a the extraordinary occaſion that was given far 
ſevere bill was brought in againſt him, in caſe them. Some faid, this looked like the ſetting 
he ſhould not, by a pre day, confeſs how up a court of inquiſition, when new laws wee 
all that money had been diſpoſed of. When made on purpoſe to difcover fecret tranſactions; 
the bill was ſent up to the Lords, and was hike and that no bounds could be ſet to fuch a method 
to paſs, he came in, and offered to make a of proceeding. Others ſaid, that, when entries 
full diſcovery, if he might be indemnified, for were made of ſuch ſums, ſecretly diſpoſed 
, 


TY 


on the 22d of June 1694, in the preſence of Sir Ro- applied themſelves to the Court of Aldermen, and got | 
bert Clayton and Sir Fames Houblon, That they ob- a petiticn to be ſigned by marry of the Orphans, that 1 
ſerved, that the order of the Committee of the Com they were willing, notwithftanding the act of Pa- 1 
mon-Council, which now ſtood dated the 12th of Fz- ment, ay ſhould be allowed 124. in - the pound. 
bruary, was at firſt dated the 13th of February; and That the faid Neis and Smith brought in a bill to the 
that the perſon named therein was put in a different Committee of the Common-Council of their charges, 
hand. That examining, who firſt writ the warrant, amounting to 3457 J. 16s. but, as was alledged, 
Mr Barrett, the oy Sollicitor, owned it was his hand- they pretended to be more than 10,000 J. out of purſe; 
writing; and at firſt ſaid, that he believed the blank at by which argument they got ſubſcriptions to the ſaid 
firſt left therein was filled up with the Speaker's name, petition ; in which bill there was charged 16501. paid 
before the Committee ſigned it, becauſe he believed to Mr George Finch, for carrying on the faid 20. 
they would not ſet their hands to a blank. But all the That, Mr Neis and Mr Smith being examined, they 
Committee, who figned it, and who appeared upon utterly denied, that they had given any money to any 
ſummons, declared moſt of them poſitively, that there Member of Parliament on the account of the ſaid bil, 
was a blank for the perſon's name, when they ſigned it; or knew of any to be given; but they were willing 
and the reſt being doubtful, Mr Barrett then ſaid, that to get what they could, having taken a great deal of 
the blank might be filled up afterwards, though he pains in long ſoliciting the fame ; and that they did 
could not tell the time: However, he owned he filled ſay, that, notwithſtanding they charged 1650 l. tobe 
it up with another pen. That they found another or- paid Mr George Finch, yet they had not paid him any 
der of the ſaid Committee dated the 26th of April money; but, having delivered up his bond for the 124 
1693, directing the Chamberlain to pay to Paul Fod- in the pound, they valued his ſhare of the Orphans debt 
rell, Eſq; the ſum of a hundred guineas for his pains to amount to that ſum. That Mr George Finch, being 
and ſervice in aſſiſting the Orphans bill to paſs in Par- examined, denied to have received any thing from Mr 
liament ; which ſum was paid him the 22d of June Neis and Mr Smith, or his paying any money to an 
1694. That in the Chamberlain's books were entered Member of Parliament; but wavering in his diſcourſe, 
ſeveral ſums paid to Mr Barrett, to defray the charge and being again aſked, if he ever did diſtribute, « 
of drawing the Bill, making copies thereof, and of the knew of any money diſtributed on account of the Or- 
petitions and orders relating to the ſame ; amongſt phans bill, he ſaid, It was a hard thing io be aſked fuch 
which payments they found five guineas paid to Mr gue/tions : That however he owned, that upon ſugge- 
Sollicitor-General for his advice therein, five guineas to ftion, that there were obſtructions to the bill, which 
Mr Harcourt, twenty guineas to Mr Hungerford, muſt be removed by money, he applied himſelf to ſe- 
Chairman of the Grand Committee, for his pains and veral of the Orphans, and received 100 J. from 
ſervice, and 60/7. gs. to Mr Jedrell. That they 2 Chadwick, 200 1. from Mr Harvey, 100 l. from 
underſtood, that the Orphans, for the procuring of this r Scott, and 501. from Mr Herne, and had a pro- 
bill, had giving bond to Mr Smith and Mr Charles miſe of 100 l. from Sir John Smith, which was not ſet 
Nis, to allow them 124. in the pound, when the paid. And laſtly, they reported, that Mr Chadwick 
bill was paſſed, for their pains and charges in that mat- and Mr Herne proved the payment of the money to 
ter; which contract being made void in that bill, the Mr George Finch, but could give no account what 
Court of Aldermen were impowered to ſatisfy them for had done with it. 

their real expences. That upon this Smith and Nots The Commons, having debated and weighed * 
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ſenon, as it was common in the courſe of 
"he law to ſubpana 8 man, to declare all his 
knowledge of any matter, how ſecretly ſoever 
it might have been managed, and what perſon 
might have been concetned, in it, The 

Lord Preſident felt,” that he was deeply wound- 
ed with this diſcovery ; for, while che act, a- 
gainſt Cooke, was paſſing in the Houſe of Lords, 
he took occafion\te'affirm, with ſolemn prote- 
ſtations, that he himſelf was not at all concerned 
in that matter; but now all had broke our : One 
Firehraſs a merchant, employed by the Eaſt. 
India Company, had treated with Bayes, a friend 
of the Marquis of Carrmariban's ; and for the 
fayour that was to do them, ih pfoeuring 
them a new charter, Bates was to have for his 
uſe five thouſand guineas. But now 4 new turn 
was to be given to all this: Bates ſwore, that 
he indeed received the money, and that he of- 
fered it to that Lord, who poſitively refuſed to 
take it: But, fince it was already payed in, he 
adviſed Bates to keep'it to himſelf : though, by 
the examination, it appeared, that Bates was 
to have five hundred pounds for his own nego- 
tiating the affair : It did alſo appear, that the 
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money was payrd to one of thit Lotd's ſer- 
vento ; but he cauld not be come at: Upon this 
diſoovery, the Houſe of Commons voted an im- 
e for à miſdemeanour againſt the Lord 

reſident ; he, to prevent that deſired to be 


heard ſpeak. to that Houſe in his on juſtificati- 


on; When he was before them, he ſet out the 
ſervices that he had done the nation, in tet᷑ms 
that were not thought very decent; he aſſumed 


| 27t 


1694-4 | 


the greateſt ſhare of the honour of the Revoluti- 


on to himſelf z he expreſſed a great uneaſineſs, 
to be brought under fo black an imputation, 
from which he cleared himſelf as much as words 
could do ; in the end, be deſired a preſent trial. 


Articles were upon that brought againſt him ; 


he, in anſwer ro theſe, denied his having re- 
ceived the money. But his ſervant, whoſe te- 
ſtimony only could have cleared that point, diſ- 
appearing, the ſufpicion ſtuck ſtill on him. It 
was intended to hang up the matter to another 
Seſſion ; but an act of Grace came in the end of 
this, with an exception indeed as to corrupti- 
on; yet this whole diſcovery was let fall, and 
it was believed, too many of all fides were con- 
cerned in it: For, by a common conſent, it 
was never revived (i). 

210 Whilſt 
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ports, came to this reſolution, That Sir Jahn Trevor, 
« Speaker of the Houſe, receiving a gratuityof 1000 gui- 
© neas from the City of Londen, after paſſing of the Or- 
© phans bill, was guilty of a high crime and miſdemeanor.” 

Sir John Trevor abſenting himſelf from the Houſe, 
the Commons, on the 14th of March, reſolved to 
proceed to the election of a new, Speaker; and Sit 
Thomas Littleton and Mr Paul Foley were propoſed. 
The majority inclined to chooſe Littleton ; but Mr 
harten, Comptroller of the King's houſhold, hav- 
ing ſpoken in his behalf, the Commons from thence 
preſumed, that he was her in the Court - intereſt, 
and thereupon elected Mr Fulq. 

On the 16th of March the Commons proceeded up- 
on the abovementioned reports, and reſolved, * That 
Sir John Trevor, their late Speaker, being guilty of 
© 2 high crime and miſdemeanor, &c, be expelled 
© the Houſe,” Two days after they paſſed another vote, 
© That whoſoever ſhould diſcover any money or other 
© gratuity given to any Member of the Houſe, for 
matters tranſacted in the Houſe, relating to the Or- 
© phans bill, or the Eaft- India Company, ſhould have 
the indemnity of the Houſe for ſuch gift; and or- 
dered, that Mr Charles Nois and ſeveral others ſhould- 
attend the Houſe the next day, Mr Neis attended ac- 
cordingly, and being examined, it was reſolved, That 
* he, having to ſeveral perſons pretended he was out 
* of purſe, or engaged to give great ſums of money to 
* ſeveral Members of the Houſe, in order to paſs 
* the Orphans bill, which, on his examination, he de- 
* nied to have given or promiſed, had been an occa- 
* fion of ſcandal to the Houſe and the Members 
* thereof,” And thereupon it was ordered, that the 
ſaid Mr Mis be taken into the cuſtody of the Serjeant 
at Arms attending the Houſe, 

On the 26th of March 1695, it was reſolved by the 
Commons, © That Mr Hungerford, one of their Mem- 
bers, having received twenty guineas. for his pains 
2 and ſervice as Chairman of the Committee of the 
; Houſe, to whom the Orphans bill was committed, 
, was guilty of a high crime and miſdemeanor ; and 

that he be expelled the Houſe.” 

(1) In the collection of the proceedings in Parlia- 
ment mentioned in the foregoing note, the reader may 
likewiſe find an account of the 72 India Company's 
affair, fi : 

from whence the following extract is taken. 
; On the 12th of -March Mr Foley reported from the 
* Committee, that, as ſoon as they came to the Eaſft- 
n4ia Houſe, they called for an account of all monies 
Paid for the ſpecial ſervice of the Company ; upon 


peruſal of which obſerving, that the greateſt payment 


was in the year 1693, they ſearched for the orders 
for the iſſuing of that-money, the chief of which were, 
one dated the 13th of April 1693, another dated the 
24th of November 1693, and another the 22d of Fa- 
nuary 1693-43 in purſuance of which the ſums of 
222754. 24983 l. and 30000 J. were ſeverally paid 
out of the caſh, amounting in all to 77258 J. beſides 
ſeveral ſmaller ſums, amounting in the whole to 
10144 J. which, with the former ſum, made 87402 /. 
all iſſued out in the year 1693, while Sir Thomas 
Cooke was Governor, and Francis Tyſſen, Eſq; De- 
puty-governor, for the ſpecial ſervice of the Houſe, and 
obtaining a new Charter. That they found by ex- 
amination of moſt of the perſons preſent at the 
Committees of the Zaſt-[ndia Company, where the 
faid orders were made. That the Governor in the 
ſaid Committees did only, in general, inform what 
ſums he had diſburſed, without naming the particulars, 
to whom, or to what ſervice ; which ſeveral of them 
ſaid was a new courſe, ſince Sir Thomas Cooke came to 
be Deputy-governor or Governor, That in a ſtate of 
the Company's caſh, dated at the Za/i-India Houſe 
the 7th of March 1694-5, and drawn up by ſeveral 
Members of the Company impowered for that pur- 
poſe, near all the aforeſaid ſums were obſerved to be 
paid and placed to the Company's account, of charges 
22 paid out of caſh, wiz. in 1688 and 1689, 
ir Benjamin Bathurſt Governor, and Sir Foffah Child 
Deputy-governor, 2230 J. 14s. In 1690 and boots 
Sir Foſeph Herne Governor, and Sir Thomas Cooke De- 
puty-governor, 13532 J. 9 . In 1692 and 1693, 
Sir Thomas Cooke RS. and Mr * Dae 
vernor, 87,402 l. 12 5. in the whole 103165 J. 15 s. 
hat upon examination of the Company's caſh-book, 
having found that the balance, the 31ſt of October 
1694, was 124249 l. they demanded of Mr Portman 
the caſhier, if he had the ſame in caſh. That he re- 


plied, he had not, but inſtead thereof laid before them 


in writing, that 90,000 l. was lent upon Sir Thomas 
Cooke's notes (which he produced) with other particu- 
lars, which made up the abovementioned balance. 
That in this note Sir Thomas Cooke owned the receipt of 
g0000 J. which he had diſburſed and paid for 99197 /. 
ſtock in the Ea/t-India Company for their account; 
though they did not find any warrant for the ſaid ſum, 
or any of the ſtock transferred in the Company's books 
for their account, exceeding 18300 J. ſtock the 16th 
of January 1694-5. The Committee of the Houſe 
of Commons further reported, that they found a con- 


tract, dated the 26th of February 1693, for 200 tuns of 


falt-petre, to be brought home in the ſhip Seymour from 
| India, 
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272. The HISTORT if ENGLAND wal 


1 ee. W che-Liords were debiting on the Duke * to.conclude this Seflion, which Eidadrte c 
P The Par- of Leeds's affair, and the Commons proceeding to. © tinued longer without manifest prejudice to | 
1 liament ;mpeach other perſons concerned in this corrup- the ends; for which theſe ſupplies are given; 


eee, tion, the King came to the Houſe of Peers, 


7 3. the ſeaſon of the year making it {0 neceſſary 


© for me to beabroad, that it Were to be wi 
our buſineſs at home would have allowed me 
© to have been there ſooner. © 

« I will take care to place the 'Adminiftra. 
tion of affairs, during my abſence, in ſuch 


and, ſending for the Commons, put an end to 
the Seſſion with the following ſpeech : ' 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
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was the ſum ſent out to purchale the falt - petre, was 


actually paid out of the Company's caſh ;.and that a 
bond for the remaining-10000 ,. was given under the 


ſeal of the Company, payable the 3iſt of March 
1695, whether the ſaid ſhip arrived in ſafety or not, 
with this limitation only, that, if 200 tun of ſalt-petre 
be riot laden upon the ſaid ſhip, then to repay in pro- 
portion, to the want thereof; fo that the reſult of this 
contract was, that the Company ran the adventure of 


120001. for that, which" coſt only 2000 l. and muſt 
conſequently loſe 122001. if the ſhip miſcarried. And 


on the other hand, the ſeller got 100007, clear, with- 
out diſburſing or running the hazard of one penny; 
and, what is yet more, a certain loſs of 9 or 100007. 
would attend it, if the ſhip arrived in ſafety, "That 
the Committee, having examined the Members of the 
Company concerning this contract, they owned it to 
be true: That the 2000/7, was paid, and 200007. bond 
given to Mr Thomas Colſton. That, about the fame 
time this contract was made, ſo many of the interlo- 
pers, as would fell their ſhares. in the interlopers to 
the Eaſt- India Company, were allowed their firſt 


1 or walk Am come __ you thanks for the ſup- © perſons, on whoſe care and fidelity I can en- 
4 Pr. H. c © 1 plies provi for carrying on the war, in * tirely depend; and I doubt not, my Lows 
1 11. 474. which we are engaged, and at the fame time and Gentlemen, but every one of you, in 
1 4 REL es | | | by Os 
| 4 | India, to pay 12000 J. for the ſame, and 257, freight As for the contract about ſalt-petre, Sir Benjamin Be 
| f per tun, beſides all charges here. That 2000 J. which rhurft ſaid, that it was made by Sir Thomas Cooke and 


Sir Bafil Firebrafs ; 
_ eren | 8. | 
e ittee likewiſe reported, that Sir Baf Fs... 
braſs, being examined, f had received 2 
of 16000 f. which was for buying ſhares of flocks,” and 
of which the Company had allowed; but ſaid; he knew 
no ground the Committee of nine had to ſay, that x 
t part of the other ſums were put into his hang. 

He confeſſed, that he invited ſeveral perſons to tome 
into the Company, and offered to lay down money tr. 
ſeveral ; and that, if they liked it not at the year'send, 
he would then take it off their hands, which'offer he 


but he knew nothing of it till ir 


made to Members of the Houſe of Commons amioiig 6- 


thers; and gave an account to the Company of tis 
doing fo, who promiſed to indemnify him. con- 
cerning the accommodation with the interlopers, the 
Company had a letter from the Earl of Nottinghen, 
That it was the King's pleaſure, that they ſhould 
come to an agreement with the iaterlopers,” That 
the propoſal to them was 25 per cent. for bringing in 
their ſtock to the Company, and one half of the profit 
beſides, which one half of the interlopers accepted ; but, 
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; coſt, and 25 J. per cent. advance; which was done by 


Mr Godfrey, and ſome others, ſtanding upon 30 fer we, 
giving them credit for ſo much in the Zaft- India FA g , g upon 30 per 


Mr Colſton went off with them, and did not come into 
the Company. That Mr Ward ſaid it was agreed by the 


books, That Go Committee found Sir _—_ 705 
wood, Sir Jahn Fleet, Mr Jobn Perry, Sir fo interlipers, that only 20001. ſhould be employed in ba- 
Herne, and Sir Thomas Coke, were preſent at x ing 15 hat Mr Col/ton was 58 rj | 


Court of Committees, when the orders abovemen- 
tioned were made; but, they being all Members of 
the Houſe of Commons, the Committee did not think 
fit to examine them, That the reſt of the Commit- 
tees, who were preſent at making thoſe orders, and 
moſt of whom had been examined, could give no ac- 
count of the diſpoſal of the money iſſued out during 
the time of Sir Joſeph Herne's and Sir Thomas Cooke's 
Government, but only that the ſame was paid for ſpe- 
cial ſervice ; and that a great part thereof was put in- 
to the hands of Sir Baſil _— : That one of them, 
viz. Sir Benjamin Bathurſt, ſaid, that Sir 7oſeph Herne 
had the greateſt part of 13932 J. 9 s. to diſpoſe of; and 
Sir Benjamin Bathurſt would have called for an account 
thereof, but Sir Thomas Cooke deſired he would not: 
That the Company's Committee of nine had often cal- 
led upon Sir Thomas Cooke to give an account to whom 
he had diſtributed the money he received, which he 
"had ſome time promiſed, and afterwards declined to 
do ; ſo that the ſecret of that ſervice, and the placing 
of that money, lay principally with Sir Thomas Cooke 
and Sir Joſeph Herne, That, Sir Benjamin Bathur/t 
finding ſo great a ſum as 30000 J. charged for ſecret 
ſervices, he had ſome warm diſcourſe with Sir Thomas 
Cooke about it, to know how it was diſburſed ; but 
Sir Thomas refuſed to give him any particulars, and 
told him, he ſhould remember he was bound by his 
oath to the Company to keep their ſecrets ; to which 
Sir Benjamin replied, * He was under the ſame ob- 
< ligation to be true to the intereſt of the Company.” 
Sir Benjamin Bathurſt further ſaid, that, about April 
1694, underſtanding, that they were in want of mo- 
ney, he looked into the caſh-book ; which caſting up, 
he tound a conſiderable ſum in caſh, and, taking ſome 
perſons with him, diſcourſed Sir Thomas Cooke about it, 
who ſaid, The goooo J. he had received was to 
* gratify ſome perſons, in caſe the bill ſhould paſs.” 


vantage of it, which he believed was not for Mr C 
himſelf, but for ſome other Gentleman: And laſtly, that 
the original inducement to the leave of the inter 
going out was that agreement with Mr Colfton, 

On the 26th of March, the Commons ordered, } 
That Sir Thomas Cooke, a Member of the Houſe, 
© do give an account, how the 87402 J. mentioned 
© in the report, was diſtributed ;* which he refuſing 
to do, he was thereupon committed priſoner to the 
Tower of London, and a bill was ordered to be brought 
in, to oblige him to make the ſaid diſcovery, Onthe 
28th of March, the bill was preſented, received,” and 
read the firſt time; the Caſhier of the Ea hula 
Company ordered to produce the warrants for the ſums 
mentioned, in the report to be paid for ſpecial Jervice 
or charges general; and the contract for ſalt-petre, d- 
fered to the Houſe by Mr Colſton, read and examined. 
The next day the bill was read a ſecond time, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the whole Houſe, and the 
Caſhier of the Ea/t-India Company produced the wat- 
rants, according to order. On the 3oth of March, 
Sir Baſil Firebraſs delivered in an account of monies by 
him paid, upon account of the Zaf#- India Company, 
which was examined, and Sir Thomas Cooke petiti 
the Houſe, that he might be heard by Counſel, befate 
the Bill againſt him ſhould paſs ; which was gran 

Upon the 2d of April, the Commons, in a 
Committee, went through the bill, to oblige Sir The- 

mas Cooke to account, made ſeveral amendments 0 f, 
and ordered it to be reported the next day. A 
ingly on the 3d of April, Mr Bridges reported the 
amendments made to that bill, which were agreed un- 

to, and the bill, ſo amended, ordered to be engt ed. 

Upon the 6th of the ſame month, Sir Thomas Cocke 3 

Counſel having been heard, the bill againſt him W 

read the third time, and paſſed, and ſent up d 

Lords for their concurrence. N 
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During ibis Scion, a bill was paſſed for pre- 1696. 


veriting the clipping and counterfeiting the cur- Sar, of 
rent coin of the Kingdom, The ſtare of the 24 coin. 


ſilver coin was now extremely bad. 


ſome 
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his diſcourſe by a ſolemn. proteſtation of his 
one and lifntereſtedneſs in this matter; 
which anticipated apology” for himſelf, together with 


ber of their Houſe, and now u priſoner in the "Tower. 
might be permitted and ordered to appear at the Bar of 
the Lords, whereupon the Commons ordered, that he 
ſhould attend their Lordſhips, as was defired. 


bar of the Lords, declared himſelf ray and very 
willing to make a full diſcovery, and ſaid, he would 
have done it before in the Houſe of Commons, it he 
could have obtained there an indemnifying vote. Therę- 
upon *it being demanded of him, What he would be 
indemnified from? He anſwered, all actions and ſuits, 
except from the Eaft-India Company, whom, if he 
had injured, he would be bound to ſuffer the ſevereſt 
puniſhment. He defired alſo to be indemnified from 
Scandalums ; and it being aſked him, Whether be 
meant Scandalum Magnatum? be ſaid, Yes. 


He being withdrawn, the Duke of Leeds ſtood ups 


and declared, That he was very glad, that Gen- 
« tleman was come to ſuch a temper,” as to be willing 
< to diſcover ; whereby that bill was prevented, which 


Grace obſerved to their Lordſhips, how the Com- 
< mons took care of the reputation of their Houſe, in 
< aſking Sir Thomas Cooke, Hhether he had diftributed 
© any mancy among any 2 of their Members Who 
< purged them by a ſolemn. proteſtation,. that he had. 
* not.” His Grace therefore thought it reaſonable, 
that the Lords ſhould have ſame regard to themſelves ; 
and moved, That Sir Thomas Cooke might be called in, 
and aſked, * Whether he was willing, upon oath, to 
< purge all that ſat there? This motion being re- 
jected, the Lords reſolved, that the bill ſent up from 
the Commons againſt, Sir Thomas Cooke ſhould not be 
procceded upon, but appointed a Committee to draw 
up a bill to indemnify him. E = 
That Committee being withdrawn, and having 
made ſome progreſs, notice came from Sir "Thomas 
Cicke, that he was afraid he might be miſapprehended 
as to what he had faid concerning a diſcovery, in that 
he ſaid he was willing and ready; for by ready he only 
meant willing ; and that he ſhould need at Jeaft four 
months to make the diſcovery he promiſed. + This was 
highly reſented by ſome of the Lords of che Commit- 
tec, who immediately moved, that the Committee 
might riſe and report to the Houſe this freſh matter, 
and the trifling of Sir Thomas Cooke; Ta that the bill 
deugned to oblige him to give an account might now 
proceed. But ſome Lords ſoftened this, and Sir T 
7:0: Corke begging a fayourable treatment, and engaging 
to diſcover within ſeven days, the Committee Went on 
with the bill, to indemnify him from actions, Which 
* he might be liable to, by reaſon of his diſcovery, to 
- whom he had diſtributed ſeveral ſums of money 
therein mentioned, to be received out of the trea- 
lure of the Eaft-India Company, or for any profe- 
* cution ſor ſuch diſtribution.” 5 1 
This bill having paſſed both Houſes by the 19th o 
April, his Majeſty, on the 22d, came to the Houſe of 
Lords, and gave his aſſent to it. N 
As ſoon as the act to indemnify Sir Thomas Cooke 
was paſled, the Lords, by a meſſage, acquainted the 
ommons, that they had reſolved to nominate twelve 
No. 18, Vou. I. * 9 | 
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bis Grace eſteemed of ſo pernicious a nature,” His 


1 7 | 4 1 | 
of their Houſe: to be of the Committee of Lords and 


Commons appointed by the faid act, and accordingly 


nominated, . 
The Earl of Pankrote, Earl of Mowmnuuth, - 
Lord Privy Seal. ..: Earl of Marlborough, 
Duke of Shrewſbury, Earl of Torrington, . 
+» Earl of Acheter, Lord Viſcount ey. 
Earl of Bridgewater, math, b 
Earl-of Thanet Lord Cornwallis, 
Fatl of Rocheſter, Lord Gadolphin. 
Wpereupon the Commons reſolyed, that twenty-fou? 


mittee, who were as follow: 


Sir of their Houſe ſhould be nominated to be of that Com- 
Thoma Cooke being brought, upon his petition, to the | 


5 Mr Harly, | 


dir Fein Thompſon, 
Sir Richard Onflew, . Sir Walter Lung, 
- Mr Bridges, -.,. Sir Cbrifepher Muſ? 

Mr Charles Montagu, E 2 
Mr Henry Boyle, 78 1 Edward Abney, 
Sir Henry Flobart, r Chadwick, 
Sir Thomas Littleton; Sir Herbert Crofts, © 
Mr Hutchinſon, - Sir Rowland Gwyn, 
Mr Beoſcaweng.. Mr Pain, 
We Thomas Pope Blaunt, Sir William Cooper; 

r Clarke, | Mr Brockman, 

1 Mr Guyn, 

he Honourable Thomas | 

Wharton, Eg 


b 1 


On the 2 zd of Abril, Sir Thomas Cooke appeared be! 


ore the Committee, and, being ſworn, delivered to 
them in writing his Diſcovery of the diſpoſal and appli- 
cation of the ſums of 670007. and qoooo . In the 
account. of the 670007, the fum of rapoo/. was 
mentioned to; be delivered to Francis Jen, Eſq; 
120007. to Mr Richard Aon, 3381. to Mr Natha- 
mel Molyneux,” 2201. to Sir John Chardin, 3501. to 
Paul Docminique, Eſq; 3821. to Captain John Ger- 
main, 1000 guineas to Colonel Fitz Patrick, 545 J. to 


Charles Bates, Eſq; and 400001; to Sir Baſil Fire- 


braſs ; all which forementiongd ſums were faid to be 
paid for ſpecial ſervice of the Eaſt- India Company, to 
defray the charges, and acknowledge the pains and 
ſervices of the aforementioned perſons and their friends, 
on ſolliciting to prevent a new ſettlement of the E 

India Company, and to endeaveur the eftabliſhment 
of the old; or in conſideration of lofles they had by 
the Eaft-India Stock. Beſides 500 guineas paid to the 
Attorney-General, 200 to the Sollicitor-General, and 
200 more to Mr Sambrook, for the grene trouble and 
charges in paſſing the Charter, and other affairs relating 
to the Company, As for the ſum of 99000 l. men- 
tioned in the bill, the ſame was ſaid to he laid out in 
buying Eaft-India Stock of ſeveral perſons; for ac- 


count. of the East India Company. | 
The originaſbeing read by Sir Thomas Cool, and the 


Committee conceiving it to be imperfe&, and not ſuch 
as the act required, they acquainted him, that they ex- 
en 2. more particular account of thoſe matters. 

hereuponSir Thomas Cooke ſaid, © That as to the firſt 


« ſum of 10000 J, the ſame was paid to Mr Ty/zn in 
>.< rallies in November 1692: | 
- © re&ions, how it ſhould be diſpoſed, but it was in 


That he gave him no di- 
© expeQation to have the charter of the Ea, - India 
< Company med, and new regulations thereto 
© made. "That it was intended for the ſervice of the 
«King. That he could not ſay the King had it; 
© but believed Mr 7% u told him, that he deliver- 
© ed it to Sir Joſiah Child, who delivered it to his Ma- 
< jeſty ; adding, that it was a cu/fomary preſent, and 

' Aaaa © that 


There were Kennet. 
"two ſorts of it; the one was milled; and could 
not be practiſed ont But che other was not ſo, 
and was ſubje& to clipping ; and, in a courſe of 
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than the half 
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much diminiſhed, that it at laſt grew to be leſs 
who drove this trade, were as much inriched; 
as the nition ſuffered by it: When it came to 
be generally obſerved, the King was adviſed to 
iſſue out a proclamation, that no money ſhould 
paſs for the future, by the tale, but by the 


weight, which would put a . end to clip- 


ping. But Seymour, being in the Treaſury, 


1 


— — 


. HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
fome years, the old money was every year lo | 


and let that matter have its courſe : The P 
the intrinſic value; thoſe,” 


the circulation, while every one ſtudied to 


- taſh into the Exchequer and ſo a loan was more 


* 2 89 ern. 
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oppoled this; he adviſed the King to- look on, 


arlia. 
ment would in due time take care of it ; but, 


the mean while, the badneſs of money quickened 


our of his hands all che bad money; and thi. # 
would make all people the readier to bring ther 


eaſily made. The badnefs of the money began 
now to grow very viſible; it was plain, that no 
8 WES remedy 


* 


that in King Charles and other former reigns, 
the like had been done for ſeveral years; which by 
the books of the Company might appear. That, as 
to the 120001, next mentioned in the account, 
that ſum was paid to Mr Richard Aon about the 
ſame time, who declared, he had ſeveral. friends ca- 
pable of doing great ſervice to the Company's affairs, 
and ſeveral of them would ſpeak "with Parliament- 
men. That he could not particularize who they 
were, but the end aimed at was to get an act of Par- 
liament. That he knew no man beſides Mr Aeon 
who could give an account, who had that money : 
That he intruſted it wholly with Mr Heron, with 
the Privity of Sir Tae Child, who recommended 
Acton as an honeſt and able man, and a perſon ca- 
pable of doing the Company ſervice ; the Court hav- 
ing given him power as he conceived to diſpoſe of 
the money by another hand as well as by his own. 
That the inducements for giving this monty were 
fears of the interlopers going out, and ſubſcriptions 
for a new Company going on; by which they ap- 
prehended the Company would be ruined. That 
there was a bill at that time for another Eaft- India 
Company ; and that the King had ſent a meſſage 
to the Houſe of Commons to ſettle the Eaft-India 
trade. That 100001, was advanced by A#on him- 
ſelf, and not repaid him in ſome months after ; 
which money he believed Acton paid away the ſame 
ſeſſion; and that the other 2000 J. to Acton was for 
intereſt, and his pains and expences, which were 
« great, That Acton did ſay, He could tell ſome per- 
« ſons employed in that affair : That he did underfland, 
© that this money was to be laid out for promoting their 
© affairs in Parliament : That he tould not ſay to whom 
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© it was given, but underſtood it went no further than 


© the Houfe of Commons ; and that he found no good fruit 
6 7 diſtribution. As to the 338 J. paid to Mr 
© Molyneux, Sir Thomas Cooke ſaid, that Mr Moly- 
neux told him, this money was to be diſpoſed of to 
the Lord Rivers; but ſince his confinement Mo- 
neux had told him, that my Lord neyer had it, 
and he had made uſe of it himſelf. As to the 
thouſand guineas paid to Mr Fitz-Patrick deceaſed, 
that Fitz-Patrick told him, he had a great intereſt 
with the Lord Nottingham ; that he would try what 
he could do; and he did not doubt but he might ac- 
compliſh great ſervices, provided he might have 
ſuch a ſum of money. That he believed Fitz-Pa- 
trick kept the money himſelf; and that there was 
a promiſe of a farther ſum, if the intended act of 
Parliament did not paſs. That the 545 J. was to 
be paid to Mr Charles Bates, when the charter was 
ſettled, and was paid accordingly in October 1693. 
That he himſelf had no acquaintance with him ; 
but Sir Ba/il Firebraſs told him, that Bates had ac- 
quaintance with ſeveral Lords, and named the Mar- 
quis of Caermarthen now Duke of Leeds. That, 
as to the firſt 10000 J. paid to Sir Baſil Firebruſs, 
it was paid to him about November 1693. That it 
was always his apprehenſion, that Sir Bail Firebraſs 
kept it for himſelf, to recompenſe his loſſes in the 
interloping trade. And as to the ſeveral other ſums, 
which compleat the further ſum of 3000017. paid to 
Sir Baſil, that they were paid at one time, tho? de- 
pending upon ſeveral contracts; and that the reaſon, 
why the 30000 J. was in ten ſeveral contracts, might 
be becauſe Sir iy might have occaſion to diſtribute 
it to ſeveral perſons. That as the ſums paid to Sir 
Fehn Chardin and Mr Docminique, he believed they 
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© were expended in the Company's ſervice ; and as tg 


os tis for the uſe of the Compan 


April, reported this examination to the Houſe of Com- 


© the 382 J. to Captain Germain, that it was paid hin 
* to bring Him off from the interlopers, and engagt 
© him in the Zaff-India Company's intereſt. Lafth, 
© as to the goooo!. Sir Thomas Cooke declared, that 
© it was 99797 ſtock bought for 90000 J. of ſexeril 
y, to make 

© the contracts with Sir Baſil, if he ſhould chuſe to ac- 
< cept ſtock: That the ſtock was transferred to ſever 
6 perſons to the Company's uſe ; that he was accounts 
© able for it ; that they had his own obligation forthe 
© ſame; that part of the ſtock was transferred to the 
Company; and that the other part was fold to thei 
* uſes, and they had the money.” 
Mr Comptroller I barten having, on the 24th d 


mons, fome debates arofe about the ſame; arid one 
of the Members informed the Houſe, that the Eat 
Rivers proteſted he never received a penny; and though 
he was now of another Houſe, he had the ſame eſetn 
for the Commons as heretofore; and that, 2 
to his Lordſhip's motion, the Lords had had ſent for Mr 
Molyneux to be examined. Another Member obſerrd 
that, as to all the little ſums, Sir Thomas Cooke kney 
well to whom they were given; but he could bee 
learn to whom Sir Bal Firebrafſs diſttibuted the 6. 
nies he had received; for Sir Bafi] would not give hin 
an account of that matter, though often aſked by hin 
to do it. That, on the other hand, Aden would hare 
told Sir Thomas, but he would not hear him. A third 
Member faid, that Sir Thomas Cooles account eontain- 
ed nothing but Generals; not one date, not pne time, 
Sc. That, as to the ten thouſand pounds to Mr Aan 
he offered to tell him the particulars, and he was w- 
willing to hear him, but did not doubt but A 
would give a particular and ſatisfactory account of il 
diſtributed by him. And yet, in the ſame moment 
being aſked where and in what condition this A 
was, he declared, he was a diſtracted man, and 
© not able to give the Houſe any account at all* A 
fourth Member faid, No man is innocent, if eren 
man be guilty. We cannot be innocent, if ve d 
* not lay our hands on theſe men, that have betray- 
© ed us and the Company; and, I hope, themfelvs. 
Let us go as far as we can, and then we ſhall nt 
© be in fault.” And he moved, that Firebraſs and 
Adden be ordered to attend the Houſe the next di. 
Another Member ſeconded the motion; and likewk 
moved, that they forget not a Member of their om 
who was accuſed for receiving a conſiderable ſum. 
In the midſt of theſe debates there came a meu 
from the Lords, defiring a conference, which was m 
mediately held; and therein their Lordſhips acquainted 
the Commons, that they had ſent for Mr Am ans 
ſeveral others, in order to have them examined; that 
they had intimation, that Sir Baſil Firebraſs was = 
at hand, and would appear; and that their Lord 
were of opinion, that all future examinations of any 
the perſons mentioned in the report of Sir Thomas Cales 
account be had before the Committee of both Houſs, 
appointed to receive Sir Thomas Cooke's cramütntg. 
to which the Commons agreed. Accordingly» * ; 
Committee met the ſame day in the Exchequer 1 
ber, and Sir Baſil Hrebraſi being interrogated tou | 
ing his receipt of 100001. charged on him by Sit dere 
Cooke, and touching the diſtribution thereof, he depol 
© That the firſt 100007. was given to him as 2 ap 
for his loſſes, ſome time before the charter of the = f 
India Company paſſed ; That the ſum of — 
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could be provided for it, but by recoin- 
ing all the ſpecie of England ; and chat could 
not be ſer about, in che end of a Seſſion. The 
Earls of Rocheſter and Nottingham repreſented 
this very tragically in the Houſe of Lords, 
where it was not poſſible to give the proper re- 
medy ; it produced only an act, with ſtricter 
clauſes and ſeverer penalties againſt Clippers 3 
this had no other effect, but that it alarmed the 
nation, and ſunk the value of our money in the 
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exchange ; guineas, which were equal in valoe to 
twenty-one ſhillings and fix-pence in filver, . roſe 


to thirty ſhillings, chat is to ſay, thirty ſhillings . 


ſank to twenty-one ſhillings and ſix-pence.” This 
public diſgrace, put on our coin, when theevil 
was not cured, was in effect a great point car- 
ried, by which there was an opportunity given 
to fink the credit of the Government, - and of the 
public funds; and it broughta diſcount of above 
201. per Cent. upon tallies. 
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vas received by him, by virtue of a contract with 
« Sir Thomas Cooke, for favours and ſervices done: 
That the ſtock, at the time of the contract valued at 
« 1501. per cent, falling afterwards to 100 per cent, 
© the difference was J. which they made up to 
him. That the reaſon of the fall of the flock was the 
© ſhips not coming in; and that, if that had not hap- 
© pened, he had gained as much as the 300004. paid 
him. That he was poſitive, that the-Toooo 7. and 
30000 J. were for himſelf, and for the uſe of no 
other perſon whatſoever, except 500 l. paid to Mr 
« Powell, becauſe he had good intereſt amongſt the in- 
« terlopers, and was inftrumental in reconciling dif- 
© ferences. That he paid no part of the ſaid ſums 
© towards a Charter or at of Parliament, nor made 
© any promiſe ſo to do, though he had ſeveral dif- 
© courſes with Sir. Thomas Cooke about uſing his endea- 
© yours to procure a new Charter, it being his intereſt 
© ſo to do, after the contracts were made. That he 
© believed Sir Thomas Cooke might deſire him to ac- 
« quaint him, how be diſpoſed of the money; but 
that the deponent told him, it was not fair, but con- 
© trary to agreement; and that Sir Thomas was not 
© to aſk him what he did with his own.” Afterwards, 
the Committee aſked Sir Baſil, * What particular ſer- 
* vice he did, or was to do, for procuring a new 
© Charter? To which he anſwered, © That he 
* was unwilling to take too much upon himſelf ; that 
* he thought he did great ſervice tothe Compay in ſol- 
citation; but wiſhed he might anſwer to that at ſome 
other time, being then much indiſpoſedastohis health. 
The next day Sir Bafil Firebraſs, being again exa- 
mined, farther depoſed, © That, having had a treaty 
* with Mr Bates, whom he thought able to do ſer- 
vice in paſſing the Charter, and to have acquaintance 
with ſeveral perſons of honour, he gave two notes 
for 5500 guineas to Mr Atwell, payable to Mr 
Bates, or bearer. That one note was for 3000 J. 
* and the other for 2500 guineas. That he put the 
notes into Batei's hands, who told the deponent, 
* that he would deal with him for himſelf ; and if the 
* bulineſs were done, he would keep the notes, elſe 
* deliver them again. That the 2500 guineas were 
paid aſter the Chatter for reſtoring the Eaſt-India 
Company paſſed; the other for 3000 guineas after 
the Charter for regulation paſſed: That he had 
* theſe notes from Sir Thomas Cooke, and was accoun- 
* table to him for the ſame; That he believed Sir 
* Thmas Co:ke knew how theſe notes were to be diſ- 
' poked of; and that he told Sir 
* Mr Bates had acquaintance with ſeyeral Lords, 
naming the Lord Preſident, and others. That the depo- 
ent could not tell whom this money was deſigned for, 
or what Bates did with it, for that Bates would not deal 
*n ſuch terms of telling namet. That Bates introduced 
um ſeveral times to the Lord Preſident; who made 
; lome ſ{cruples in point of law, which were removed 
by the Attorney-General. That one day laſt week 
the 5000 guineas were offered by Bates back again 
tum, Bates ſaying, that this might make a noiſe ; 
; that, if Sir Thomas Cooke thought it too much, he 
would give it him again; that on Tueſday laſt 4400 
Suncas was brought to this deponent, and that the 
; &her $00 guineas were {till in Bates's hands: That 
: _ Aue Coke ſcrupled to take back his money at 
„liel, but afterwards conſented to it the morning 
i — he was brought up before this Committee. 
lat he believed Sir Thomas had a double account 5 


Thomas Cooke, that 


© the one made up with this ſum, the other without 
it. That Bates would have paid back the whole; 
but Sir Thomas Cooke ſaid, the account would not be 
even, if the 500 giiineas were brought into that ac- 
count. That this was no part of the 40000 J. before- 
mentioned to be paid to this deponent ; which ſum, 
© he ſaid, he always underſtood to be wholly for his 
oon uſe and benefit. That they found great ſtops in 
the Charters, which they apprehended proceeded 
© ſometimes from my Lord Ne, and ſome- 
times from others, That Col: Firz-Patrick received 
1000 guineas on the fame terms as was with others, 
© if the Charter paſſed. That he pretended great in- 
© tereſt with the ord Nottingham, and that he could 
*. have information from the Lady Derly, how the 
© Queen's pleaſure was. That Col. Fitz- Patrick ſaid, 
© He would try to prevail with Lord Nottingham for 
< $000 guineas upon paſſing the Charter, and 50007. 


© on the act of Parliament; but that the Earl of Net- 


* tingham abſolutely refuſed to take it, That the de- 
© ponent heatd, that a note, ſigned by Sir 7% 
* Child and Sir Thomas Coole, for 50000 J. was lodged 
in Bens hands for about a year, to be paid in 
© caſe the act paſſed; and that it was refuſed, as he 
* underſtood, by the Earl of Portland, to whom Tyſen 
* had offered it. 

Mr Richard Aon being examined before the ſame 
Committee, depoſed, That he received the ſums of 
© 10000 J. arid 2000 J. of Sir Thomas Cooke, That he 
told Sir Tomas he had friends, who would take 


have 100007, That he had 2000 J. for his trouble 
in attending two Seffions ; and that, if the bill for a 
new Company had paſſed, he was to have had no- 
thing. That he did not diſtribute the 10000 J. to 
Members, but to thoſe, who had intereſt with 
Members. That ſome of them, to whom he gave 
money to be diſtributed, were Mr Craggs, with 
whom this deponent was concerned in clothing the 
army, (and who had acquaintance with Colonels in 
© the Houſe, and ſome Northern Members) Mr 
* Wallis, Mr Ridley, Mr Docminigue, &c. and that 
© Colonel Geoldwell and Colonel Dean, who were ſince 
© dead, were the only perſons, whom he himſelf 
© gave money to. 

The next day, April 26th, the Committee of both 
Houſes proceeded upon the examination of the reſt of 
the perſons mentioned in their repott ; and Mr Bates, 
being ſworn, depoſed, * That Sir Ba, Firebraſs did 
apply himſelf to him, to uſe his intereſt for obtaining 
© a Charter for the Zaft India Company, the old Char- 
© ter being forfeited; and told him they would be 
© grateful. That the deponent did uſe his intereſt 
with the Lord Preſident, who ſaid, he would do 
© what ſervice he could, That the Lord Preſident, 
© haddelivered his opinion publickly for confirming the 
© Charter, and thought the forfeiture an hardſhip, 
© That, having received notes for five thouſand five- 
© hundred guineas, he told the Lord Preſident what 
© ſum he had, and would have paſſed it to his Lord- 
© ſhip, but he refuſed it. That thereupon, in re- 
© gard he could not very well tell money himſelf, he 
© aſked leave of my Lord, that his ſervant might te 
© the money; to which his Lordſhip anſwered, he 
© gave leave ; and accordingly Monſieur. Robart re- 
© ceived the money. That after Monfieur Robart 
© had received it, he brought the ſame to the depo- 
nent, in whoſe poſſeſſion it remained till he paid 
four 
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pains to do the Company ſervice; but they would 
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Conſulta- 

| tions in 
| the Coun- 
til about 

the coin 

Burnet. 
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The HISTORY 
After the Seſſion was over, the affair of the 
coin was conſidered by the Council; and, as the 
late act againſt Clipping was far from affording a 
redreſs of that grievance, it was conſulted what 
methods ſhould be taken for remedying ſo great 


an abuſe. Some propoſed the recoining the 
money, with ſuch a raiſing the value of the 


ſpecie, as ſhould balance the loſs upon the old 


— 
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money, that ir was to be called in. This pleased 
ſo many, that it was not eaſy to correct an er. 
ror, which muſt have had very bad effects jn 
the concluſion; for the only fixed ſtandard muſt 
be the intrinſic value of an ounce of ſilver; and 
it was a public robbery, that would very much 
prejudice our trade, not to keep the value of 
our ſpecie near an equality with its weight and 
fineneſz 
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© four thouſand four hundred guineas thereof back a- 
© gain to Sir Baſil Firebraſs, which, as he takes it, 
© was upon Monday or Tueſday laſt.” And, being ex- 
amined again as to the ſame matter, he ſaid, © That 
© theſe four thouſand four hundred guineas paid back 
© to Sir Baſil were in four bags, with one thouſand 
© one hundred guineas in each, brought to him by 


to the 600 guineas remaining of the 5000, he at firſt 
ſaid he had ſpent the ſame; and being afterwards 
examined as to the ſame matter, ſaid, they were at 
home in his ſtudy, but he may have ſpent ſome. 
That the reaſon why he paid back the four thouſand 
four hundred guineas was the noiſe, that it made, 
and that people might think he had not deſerved 
them. That the whole five thouſand five hundred 
guineas were for his own private uſe, and that he 
© might have given them to his footman.” 

Sir Bafil Firebraſs, being once more examined, de- 
poſed, © That Sir Thomas Cooke and others obſerving 
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| © him active, and to have intereſt enough among No- 


© blemen, applied themſelves to him to endeavour the 
© procuring a new Charter. That Sir Thomas Cooke 
< was apprehenſive, that it fuck with the Duke of 
© Leeds, and told the deponent, that ſome way muſt 
be found out to the Duke. That he thereupon ap- 
© plied himſelf to Mr Bates, who would not pretend 
© to talk with the Duke, but ſaid, the deponent muſt 
© tell him what the Company would do. That he 
© told Mr Bates, he thought a preſent might be made 
© of 2 or 3000 l. That Mr Bates told him, he 
vent to St Fames's, and ſaid, he had ſpoke with his 
© friend, and that more had been offered by the other 
© fide; and that at another time Bates ſaid, that 
© 5000/. had been offered him by another hand on 


© the ſame ſide. Upon which the deponent did not 


© come up to the market. That he acquainted Sir 
Thomas Cooke with this propoſal, who ſaid, if it was 
inſiſted on, it muſt be done; and ſo it was agreed 
to offer 5000 guineas. That Bates then ſaid, this 
was nothing to him ; he ought not to be employed 
for nothing. That therefore the deponent was 
forced to go back to Sir Thomas Cooke for new or- 
ders; and ſo 500 guineas were given to him beſides. 
That at firſt Bates ſaid, He would undertake no far- 
ther than that the Duke ſhould not oppoſe, but be * — 
becauſe he did not know but the Duke had engaged 
himſelf, by having ſpoke on the other ſide. That 
the deponent did except againſt this, becauſe he 
would not let the Company's money go for nothing ; 
and it would reflect upon him, if nothing appeared 
to be done for it. That it was then agreed, that, 
if the Duke did act in favour of the Company, he 
ſhould have 2 or 3000 guineas, and Bates 500 
guineas to himſelf, That the deponent would have 
put off Bates's 500 guineas to the laſt, to engage 
him to take the more pains; but Bates ſaid, his 
friend would have him have the 500 guineas to him- 
ſelf firſt. Sir Baſil produced a copy of Mr Bates's 
receipt of a note for 3000 guineas, which he thereby 
promiſed not to call for till the Charter ſhould paſs. 
The original Mr Bates had back, when the money 
was paid, and the deponent had not taken a copy 
© of the counter-note for 2500 guineas. He further 
« ſaid, that, after the Charter was paſſed in October, 
< heſent to Mr Bates, that he might call for the mo- 
© ney; and he called for it in two or ghree days: 
© That the other note was paid in a week after the 
< paſſing the ſecond Charter: That from the time the 
© notes were given they had free acceſs to the Lord 
© Preſident, and found him eaſy and willing to give 


Monſieur Robart, within a month paſt. As 


** 


© the Company his aſſiſtance: That Mr Bates wa 
© ſhy, and called it his friend at St 7ames's. That 
the condition of one draught of a counter-note, 
which Mr Bates brought, was worded, In caſe the 
Lord Preſident did not aſſiſt the Company in paſſing the 
charter; to which this deponent made an alterati. 
on, by putting out his Lordſhip's name, and maj. 
ing it not payable, in caſe the Charter ſhould not 
paſs, or to that effect. That, about a week before 
the money was brought back again, the deponent 
went to Bates about it, who then told him, it wa 
all for himſelf. That on Sunday night laſt, or My. 
day, Bates being at his own houſe ſaid, he had not 
the money by him, but he would fetch it; and that 
the money he thought was in filver ; but afterward 
told the deponent it was only a miſtake, and he had 
brought it in gold, which by computation came to 
the ſame ſum. That when this deponent told him, 
that Sir Thomas Cooke would not take the whale 
back, Bates ſaid, he could give no anſwer te it till e 
had ſpoke with his friend. That on Monday laſt fre 
hundred guineas were left at his houſe by Mr Cle, 
a friend of Sir John Trevor's, who ſaid, he brought 
it from Sir John Trevor, to whom Sir Thomas Cale 
had before paid it with his own hands, under co- 
lour of an arrear for four or five years, as he had 
been Commiſſioner of the Great Seal, and that the 
deponent was preſent, when Sir Thomas Cooke gave 
it; and that there was at another time two hundred 
guineas ordered to be given to the ſaid Sir Joh: 
Trevor, as a new year's gift, by Sir 7oſeph Here, 
That as to 20000 J. of the 30000 J. before men- 
tioned, the ſame ſums were not actually paid fil 
ſince Lady-day. And as to the other 100004, he 
hath it now in ſtock in the EAH-Andia Company. 
That, as to 5000/. part of the ſaid 30000 J. bed 
deſign one third thereof to Mr Edward Sem, 
one third to Sir John Trevor, and one third to Mr 
Guy: That he offered the ſame to Mr Guy, but 
the latter told him, they did not defire to mei- 
dle with the ſtock, but would do any ſervice they 
could to promote the getting of the Charter, And 
Sir Edward Seymour, afterwards meeting with the de. 
ponent, chid him for making that propoſal, and 
told him, if he made any more ſuch proffers, ba 
would never have any thing more to do with him. 
That the deponent told Mr Guy, that the advat- 
tage to them in paſſing the Charter and act of Fa. 
liament would be worth 10000/, among them. 
That he intended a diſtribution of all the 300000 
in the manner following, viz. to Sir Edward h. 
mour, Sir Jobn Trevor, and Mr Guy, 10000/. 1 
caſe the Charter and act of Parliament paſſed; 
the merchants interlopers 10000 J. and to him 
10000 JI. That he thought himſelf obliged in bo- 
nour to pay two thirds of the 5000 J. when feceß- 
ed to Sir John Trevor and Mr Guy ; the other third, 
which he intended for Sir Edward Seymour, he kf! 
for himſelf, That Sir Fohn Trevor did ſome time 
afterwards give the deponent ſome hints of hi e- 
peQation.” 

Sir Fofiah Child, being examined, ſaid, He ne 
diſpoſed of 401. of the Company's money to * 
remembrance, always affecting ignorance n 
manner: That he did recommend Mr Ache, ® 
being an honeſt man, and thought he might do ſr- 
vice to the Company in Parliament, becauſe of hi 
acquaintance. That he did recommend it, that © 
preſent of 50000 J. ſhould be made to the E - 
his Majeſty would fo far wave his prerogative, my 
an act of Parliament might be paſted for ** 
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and new money could only be ſet right 
Houſe of Commons, in a ſupply to be 
for. that end. The Lord-Keeper Som- 
d indeed propoſe that, which would have 


by the 
ven 
mers did 
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5nefs in flyer. So that the difference between put an effectual ſtop to clipping for the Fotate 4 169g. 
the old 


it was, that a proclamation ſhould. be prepared 
with ſuch ſecrecy, as to be publiſhed over all 
England on the ſame day, ordering mon 
paſs only by weight; but that, at the ſame 


- time, 


but Mr %u told him, the King 
— ads in — pot That he knew 
« nothing of the 40000 I. paid to Sir Bafil Firebrafs, 
That there was a kind of Committee of twenty- 
« five perſons, who ſat de die in diem, to deftroy thi 
Company; and that he told Sir Thomas Cooke, that 
« he thought Sir Baſil the fitteſt perſon to divide 
8 them. . Ts" 22 * 
ell produced his caſh books, by which it 
Mr hat, on the gch of Gazi 1693, Mir 
Bates had received 545 J. 65x. 34. ; on the roth of 
that month 21817, 5 53 and on the 16th of Neovem- 
ber 3275 1; and he aid, that the money was paid by 
order of Sir Thomas Cooke. . a 
Mr Bates, being again examined, ſaid, he believed 
the money might be paid as the books expreſſed ; and 
further owned, that he had not 4400 guineas in his 
houſe on Sunday night laſt, but that the 4400 guineas, 
which he paid back to Sir Baſil Firebraſs, were brought 
to him by Monſieur Robart on Tueſday morning laſt at 
ight o'clock. 
echt Jen, being again examined, ſaid, That Sir 
omas Cooke and Sir Fofiah Child gave him a note un- 
der their hands for 50000 J. which was intended to be 
ted to the King, if his Majeſty would paſs an act 
preſen g a 
of Parliament as they ſhould deſire. That he acquaint- 
ed the Lord Portland with the Company's intention to 
make ſuch a preſent, who told this deponent, that the 
King would not meddle with it. And being aſked, 
whether he had offered the ſame to the Lord Portland, 
he denied he had fo done, ſaying, if he had, he muſt 
never have ſeen his face more. That, when he was 
examined before the Houſe of Commons, he did not 
take it, that the 10000 J. given to his Majeſty was in- 
cluded in the ſum charged upon Sir Thomas Cooke, being 
before the date of any order for that money, | 
Mr Craggs, being examined, gave in an account 
how he had diſpoſed of and applied 4540 l. with which 
he was charged by Mr Acton; and denied, that he had 
ever paid any money to any Members of Parliament. 
Mr Comptroller J/harton, on Saturday the 27th of 
April, made a report to the Houſe of Commons from 
the Committee of both Houſes, of the examinations 
taken by them; which being read, one of the Mem- 
bers ſtood up, and urged the neceſſity of ſearching 
this matter to the bottom, and to provide laws for the 
future, to prevent the Members of the Houſe taking 
money. That all imaginable endeayours had been uſed 
to ſuppreſs all diſcoveries. That 10000 J. had been 
pretended to be given to the King; and 50000 J. offered 
to buy an act of Parliament, or gain their Charter, 
That the facts proved themſelves ; and that Mr Bates 
appeared an unfortunate perſon, whom the care of his 
friend, (the Duke of Leeds) and the ſenſe of his oath, 
had cauſed to make ſuch contradictions. He moved 
the Houſe therefore, that they would put the matter in- 
to ſuch a method, as became their juſtice, and as the 
ſhortneſs of their time would allow. Another Member 
ſaid, that there were never greater and more general 
inſtances of corruption; he inſiſted on the neceſſity of 
a ſpeedy remedy, and that it was very fit, that the 
Houſe ſhould let the world ſee, that they were in earn- 
*ﬆ, He put them in mind of the practices and arts, 
that had been uſed to ſtop their diſcovery, ſo that 
what they had was got, as it were, by the utmoſt force 
ind conſtraint ; at which they could not wonder, when 
ti now found fo great a man at the bottom. But 
there is, added he, no perſon in a poſt ſo high, 
x that this Houſe cannot reach; no man's practice or 
art lo deep, that this Houſe cannot diſcover. Here 
have been all imaginable endeavours uſed to obſtruct 
„dhe inquiry, Firſt, his Majeſty's name was made 
„de of at the Committees, with hopes, perhaps, 
that might ſtop any further ſearch ; and, if it were 


made uſe of there, you may reaſonably expect it 
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< was made uſe of elſewhere. But that appeared t5 
© be ſo far from being a matter of reflection on the 
© King, that Sir ES Child often complained of it, 
© as a rudeneſs to his Majeſty, that what other Kings 
© had yearly as a preſent, they had not offered to his 
<© Majeſty in three years. It was indeed, if not a 
© matter of a right, a matter of cuſtom. As for 
© the Earl of Portland, who. may be named for his 
© honour on this occaſion, when the great ſum of 
© 50000 J. was preſſed upon him, he abſolutely re- 
© fuſed it, and told him, He would for ever be their 
© enemy and oppoſer, if they offered any ſuch thing to 
* him, Having thus mentioned the innocent, I muſt, 
© continued he, ſay ſomwhat of the guilty. A ſtop 
© having been put, the Duke of Leeds muſt be ap- 
© plied to, Certainly there never was a more no- 
totious bribery, and that in a perſon, whom we 
might have expeCted to have been free from ſuch a 
crime, if you reſpect either the greatneſs of his 
place, or of his former obligation. It is fit to 
ſpeak plainly on ſuch occaſions : The Houſe ought to 
endeavour to remove ſuch a perſon from the King's 
Council and Preſence. What ſecurity can the na- 
tion have, when we are bought by and fold to one 
another? We have ſeen our deligns defeated, our 
attempts betrayed ; and what wonder is it? Can an 
man think it more ſtrange, that our Counſels ſhould 
be fold abroad, than that Charters ſhould be ſold at 
home ? Certainly, a man may reaſonably believe, 
that he, who will ſell the Subjects, will ſell the 
* Kingdom, if he can have a ſufficient bribe. What 
Prince can be ſafe in ſuch counſels, which are given 
© for private advantage ? Several propoſals, ſaid he in 
© the concluſion, tnay here be offered for remedy. One, 
© that this Houſe ſhould addreſs his Majeſty to remove 
the Duke of Leeds ; but, with ſubmiſſion, an ad- 
© dreſs is too mean, too low a thing for the Houſe to 
* do at this time, and upon ſuch an occaſion, 
© therefore move, that we may lodge an Impeach- 
© ment, viz, That Thomas Duke of Leeds, Lord Pre- 
© fident of his Majeſty's Council, be = $757 by this 
* Houſe : Or thus, That Thomas Duke of Leeds be 
* impeached by this 5 of high crimes and miſdemea- 
ners, and particularly of corruption in taking @ bribe 
y 75 five thouſand guineas, to obtain a Charter and regu- 
< lat 


ion for the Eaſt-India Company.” 


Though this ſpeech was approved of in the main, 
yet ſome expreſſions in it were thought too refleing ; 
and another Member ſtood up, and ſaid, He won- 
* dered the Gentleman, who ſpoke laſt, ſhould fay 
that, which he hoped he did not believe, That that 
Lord ſhould have ſold our counſels to France.” Upon 
this the other roſe again, and faid, © It was with ſome 
* uneaſineſs he ſtood up, for he did not take pleaſure to 
© rake into a dunghill, That he was far from ſaying 
© the Duke had betrayed our counſels, but argued 
© only from the poſſibility. That it was as reaſonable 
© to believe one as the other ; and that, when honour 
© and juſtice were not the rule of men's actions, there 
was nothing incredible, that might be for their diſ- 
* advantage.” 

Several 
peachment, adding, That ſuch actions as theſe were a 
* blemiſh, if not a ſcandal to the Revolution itſelf.” 
And it being demanded, By what law it was a crime t9 
take money at court ? It was anſwered, * that, if there 
* was not a law, it was time there ſhould be a law to 
prevent it: That the law of God was againſt the 
© Duke, and broke by him. That he had taken an 
© oath as a Privy-counſellor, That juſtice is not to 
© be fold by the common law. That there were Par- 
© liaments to puniſh ſuch crimes :* It was again ſug- 


geſted, that it ſeemed doubtful, whether there was mat- 


ter in this report for an impeachment ; and therefore, 


before the Houſe went to an impeachment, they ougt« 
Bbbb ta 
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embers ſeconded the motion for an im- 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
time, during three of four days after che Pra. 


us in every country, WhO 
it in to be told and 


clamation, all perſo 
had money, ſhould bri 


| weighed ; and the difference was to be re- 
gitered, and the money ſealed up, to the end of 


a 4 | * ears — 
F * 


the time given, and chen to be reſtored" to the 4 
owners 4 and an aſſurance" was to be given, tha 
this deficiency in weight ſhould be laid befor. 
the Parliament, to be ſapplied another way, 100 
to be allowed them in the following taxes, But, 
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to put the queſtion upon the report, and ſee whether 
it be 2a crime? Tbereupon ſome of the Duke's 


friends objected, That there was no law, and fo no 


tranſtreſſon ; and moved for excuſing him. But 
the "queſtion being put, that there dic 3 that 
© there was in the report made from the Committee 
© of both Houſes ſufficient matter to impeach Thomas 
« Duke of Leeds, Lord Prefident of his Majeſty's 
© Council, of high crimes and miſdemeanors,” it was 
reſolved in the affirmative ;. and Mr Comptroller 
Wharton was ordered to go up to the Lords, and at 
their bar, in the name of the Houſe, and of all the 
Commons of England, to lodge the ſaid impeachment, 
which in due time they would make good. 

About the fame time, that Mr Comptroller made 
the rt to the Commons from the Committee of 
both Houſes, the Lord Privy-Seal made the report to 
the Lords; after hearing of which the Duke of Leeds 
faid, * That, as he bad formerly proteſted himſelf to be 
clear in this matter, ſo he ſtill denied upon his faith 
© and honour, that he was guilty of any ſuch corrup- 
© tions, as were ſuggeſted againſt him ; and that, if 
© the whole truth were laid open, it would tend to 
© his honour and advantage. That he would be * 
© free in telling their Lordſhips, now beforehand, a 
© that paſſed, in which he was any wa 
That Mr Bates introduced Sir Baſe! Firebraſs to 
him, and that he had conferences with Sir Ba, 
upon the ſubject of the Ea - India Company, which 
© Sir Bafil was concerned for. That ſome time aſter 
« Mr Bates informed him, that he was to have a 
© ſum of money of Sit Bafil Firebraſs, and deſired his 
« Lordſhip to lend him one of his ſervants (Mr Bates 
keeping but a footman) to receive the money, and 
* fo he the him Monſieur Robart. That he knew 
nothing of the ſum, but afterwards. Mr Bates came 
to him, and told him, he had received five thou- 
* ſand guineas; and that in acknowledgment of the 
* many favours he had received from his Lordſhip's 
© hands, he humbly defired him to accept the ſame ; 
« which he refufing, Mr Bates preſſed him earneſt] 
to take one half or a quarter; which he till refuſed, 
« declaring he would not touch a penny of them, 
* That however he told him, fince he had taken them, 
© he thought there was no need of returning them, that 
© they were his own, and wiſhed him good luck with 
them. And thus, concluded his Grace, I was but a 
* ſhadow to Mr Bates. 

The Duke had ſcarce ended his ſpeech, when private 
notice came to the Houſe of Lords, that the Com- 
mons were proceeding to an impeachment againſt him. 
Whereupon he left the Houſe in great haſte, and, go- 
ing to the door of the Houſe of Commons, deſired to 
be admitted to be heard. This being granted, and a 
chair placed for him within the dar, his Grace fat 
down, put on his hat, then roſe, uncovered himſelf, 
and made a ſpeech to the Houſe, wherein in the firſt 
place, he thanked them heartily for this favour of 
* hearing him; and then proceeded, declaring his 
* innocence, and that he had attended ſooner, if he had 
had the leaſt intimation, what the Houſe was upon. 
That the occafion of his coming was from the two 
votes upon the report from the Committee of both 
© Houſes. That he had done all he could to be in- 
formed of the particulars, but could not. That, 
hearing of a report, a monſtrous long report, and 
finding himſelf concerned, he was earneſt to be 
© heard, to the end he might not lie under the diſ- 
«© pleaſure of either or both Houſes, He faid, it is a 
bold word, but it is a truth, This houſe had not now 
been fitting but for me. That he had been formerly 
< purſued by the Houſe in two points, for being for 
the French intereſt and for Popery : That he had, 
< then, if he might have been heard, juſtiſied himſelf 


* 


concerned 3 


That be would not take up their time by entering 
into particulars. That there was a money part a 
well as a treaty part. That, as to-the money pan 


_ © much of it was falſe, and what, wWas true he maj 


no ſecret. That he could and did fay wpon ti 
faith and honour, that neither directly nor. indires. 
ly he never touched one penny of the money. Thy 
he obſerved a great deal of pains had been taken h 
hook him in this matter by a fide-wind: That th 
Firebraſs thought his merit would deſerve 10000 
and 30000 J. t theſe five thouſand five hun. 
dred guineas were no part of the 40000 J. That the 
witneſſes were called in by the Committee ; but thy 
Firebraſs, after his firſt hearing, defired to be call 
in again himſelf, contrary to all rules; which they. 
ed him at leaſt a very willing witneſs. That be hai 
a thread, which he hoped to ſpin finer, and make 
it appear, that this was a deſign laid againft hin 
long before the naming this Committee, Tha 
warning had been given him ſome time ſince, um 


this matter would be my aint him 3 and that 
* Firebraſs had been told, he 2 „J 
* ſhould charge the Duke.” His Grace, in the coc 
ſion, ſaid, © he aſked no favout, but their favour 
able juſtice ; and that no ſevere ſenſe might be put 
© on what would bear a candid one. t, if it 
might be, the Houſe would reconſider what vn 
done, or at leaſt preſerve him from cruelty, a 
not let him lie on the rack, and be blaſted, until i 
Parliament ſhould fit again; and that, if they wou 
proceed, it might be ſpeedily, for be had rather 
* want Counſel, want time, want any thing, than 
lie under their or the nation's diſpleaſure ; and that, 
© if they would not reconſider, the matter might be 
© brought to a determination, and that be nught a 
© leaſt have their ſpeedy juſtice,” . mY | 
This ſpeech being ended, and the Duke withdrawn, 
Mr Comptroller, attended by many Members, weat 
up to the Lords with the impeachment ; and at the 
ſame time it was propoſed in the Houſe of Commons, 
that the articles ſhould be forthwith drawn up; aud 
thereupon the Committee, which were joined with 
the Lords, were ordered to withdraw to prepare the fame. 
Afterwards the Houſe of Commons took the Duke' 
ſpeech into conſideration, and one of the Memben 
up, and ſaid, That by this noble Dukes 
© ſpeech the point was now, whether the Houle 
* would arraign the Committee of both Houſes, ot . 
on with the impeachment ? That the Duke, whe 
© he came to the matter, would not enter into pt 
© ticulars, but paſſed it over with excuſe of wanting 
time. That he made no excuſe as to the fats 
© That his argument of a contrivance was, that t* 
© five thouſand guineas charged on him was no pat 
* of the 40000 I. which Firebraſs was to account W- 
* That this was rather an aggravation of the crime; 
© for Sir Thomas Cooke had a double account, dn 
with, and another without the 5000 guineas 3 
C was an indication, that, if there was a contrivance, 
it was not by the Committee, but with Sir 
© Cooke, to ſtifle the inquiry, and - conceal the cor 
© ruption, That the ſpeedy juſtice of the houſe 12 
© to be wiſhed and defired ; and that, if there ua 
* ſuch a contrivance, ſuch a thread, as was mentioned 
* by the noble Lord, it was not to be doubted, bat 


* that Houſe, where he was impeached, would va 
„ bim. 
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though the King liked this propoſition, 
ſaid, 
and might occaſion 
Thoſe, whole 


not believe, 
. and the weight would be allowed them, 
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were for leaving the matte 


was laid aſide, Which would have ſaved the 
nation above a million of money. For now, . as 


all people believed; that the Parliament would 
receive clipped money by tale, chpping went ot 


and became more viſibly ſcandalous, than ever 


it had been. For which reaſon an effectual ſtop 


Was 
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«© bim.“ Another Member moved, (That a Com- 
£ 2 might be appointed to withdraw, and con- 
© fider what was to be done in order to gratify the 
« noble Duke by ſpeedy juſtice ; and obſerved that his 
friend Mr Bates's contradicting himſelf was more 
« than the evidence of Firebrafs. That Monſieur Robart 
< was a ſervant of my Lord Preſident's, and was 
« fled: That Mr Bates fajd he kept the money in 
« his houſe: That ſometimes he had ſpent it, ſome- 
« times it was in his cloſet. That be did own the 
money was not in his houſe on Sunday, but on 
« Tufday morning Monſieur Robart brought it to him, 
« hut he would never declare from whom he brought 
« +? . . 
ln the midſt of theſe 8 * 
the Lords, to acquaint e 0 
> was the opinion of their Lordſhips, that the 
diſcovery made by Sir Thomas Cooke was not fatis- 
factory, nor ſo full as to intitle him to the benefrt of 
the a& to indemnify him z and that their Lordſhps de- 
fired the concurrence of the Commons. They there- 
paſſed a vote, as the Lords had done, and ſent it 
up by the Lord Coningsby. = 8 

On Monday the 29th of April, the Lords acquainted 
the Commons, that they had paſſed a bill, intitled, An 
att for impriſoning Sir Thomas Cooke, Sir Baſil Fire- 
braſs, Charles Bates, E and James Craggs, and re- 
Hraining them from alienating their eftates ;- to which 
they delired the concurrence of the mons. After 
the reading of this bill, Mr Comptroller r the 
articles of impeachment againſt the Duke of Leeds, 
« for contracting and agreeing with the Merchants 
© trading to the Eaff-Indres, or their agents, for five 
© thouſand five hundred guineas, to procure them a 
© Charter of confirmation, and a Charter of regulati- 
© ons; which ſum was actually received by the aid 
© Duke of Leeds, or by his agents and ſervants, with 
© his privity and conſent.” Theſe articles being 
agreed to by the Commons, and by their order ſent” to 
the Upper-Houſe, and read, the Duke of Leeds re- 
peated ſeveral things to the ſame purpoſe as formerly, 
adding, That this ſtorm, which was now fallen up- 
© on him, was ſome time in gathering, and promoted 
by a faction and a party, who had only a pique 
* againſt him; and that the King's buſineſs had been 
© delayed on purpoſe. That he had an original let- 
© ter, which gave him an account of this ſome time 
* before it broke out, and it appeared only levelled 
* againſt him, becauſe none elſe were proſecuted. 
* That there appeared a joy, that they could catch at 
© this, for then they ſtopped; and that Sir Bafi/ 
* Firebraſs was treated with to diſcover only this part, 
© and fo he ſhould be excuſed from any farther diſeo- 
* very.” His Grace concluded, with praying for a 
copy of the articles of impeachment, and of the re- 
port of the Committee of both Houſes ; which was 
readily granted. ; 

The next day, April 30, the Commons were ac- 
quainted by a meſſage from the Lords, that the Duke 
of Leeds had put in his anſwer to the articles exhibited 
againſt him, of which their Lordſhips ſent a copy to 
them. Whereupon the Houſe of Commons ordered, 
that the Committee, who were appointed to prepare 
the articles againſt the Duke; ſhould conſider of and 
prepare a replication to his anſwer. 

Upon the 1ſt of May, the Commons read a third 
time, and paſſed the ingroſſed bill from the Lords, for 
unpriſoning Sir Themas Cooke, &c. and ſent it up to 
the Lords by Sir Herbert Crofts, who was ordered to 
<<quaint their Lordſhips, that they had agreed thereto 
with ſome amendments, On the other hand, the 


— * — 


Lords acquainted the Commons, that they themſelves 
were obliged, in juſtice, to put the Houſe in mind of 
the impeachment againſt the Duke of Leeds ;.\to which 
the Duke's anſwer having been tranſmitted to them, 
the Lords deſired to know, when the Commons could 
be ready with their articles, to the end a certain day 
might be appointed by the Lords for that purpoſe. 
Thereupon the Commons ordered, that the Duke's 
anſwer might be referred to the conſideration of the 
Committee, and that they likewiſe conſider what was 
to be done in that matter, according to the courſe of 
Parliaments, | : | 

The Duke, upon the 2d of May, complained to the 
Lords of the delay of the Houſe of Cotnmons, in not 
replying. to his anſwer, alledging, * That the im- 
« peachment was only to load him with diſgrace ; and 
© that they never intended to try him. And added, 


9 —— 4 


© that the party uſed great partiality towards him, and 


did not intend to inquire after others; and that they 
© ſhewed their partiality and ſpleen in their amend- 
ment to the bill for impriſoning Sir Thomas Cooke, 
Sir Bafit Firebraſs, and others, wherein Sir Bail 
* Firebraſs was to be bailed, becauſe he was the wit- 
© neſs againſt his Grace.“ The ſame day the Com- 
mons reſolved, © That the offer of any money, or 
© other advantage, to any Member of Parliament, for 
© the 'promoting of any matter whatſoever, depend- 


© ing, or to be tranſacted in Parliament, was a high 


© crime and miſdemeanor, and tended to the ſubver- 
© fion of the Elf Conſtitution.” Afterwards Mr 
Comptroller reported from the Committee of the Houle 
of Commons, That it was their opinion, that the 
© proper method to compel witneſſes to come in, and 
4 give their evidence upon impeachments, is, in the 
* firſt place, to ĩſſue out ſummons from the Houſe to 


© ſuch witneſſes for their attendance ; and that it ap- 


© peared: to them, that Monſieur Robart, who is a 
material witneſs for making good the articles againſt 
the Duke of Leeds, had been ſummoned to attend 
© the Committee, but could not be found: And, it 
© not being yet known where he is, they are of opi- 


© nion, not to make any farther progreſs in the . 


matter referred to them, until they have the farther 
direction of the Houſe,” This reſolution was agreed 
to by the Houſe, and an order made, that Monſieur 
Robart ſhould attend the Houſe forthwith, and that 
he be ſummoned by the Serjeant at Arms. 

Upon Friday the 3d of May, a motion being made 
in the Houſe of Lords, to read the bill for granting to 
the King a duty upon glaſs, & c. the Duke of Leeds roſe 
up, and told the Lords, * That it grieved him, that 
* he, who was as much as any man for the diſpatch 
© of the money-bills, and never oppoſed any, ſhould 
now do it. But he hoped the Lords would conſider 
© his caſe, not only as his, but as the caſe of any of 
© their Lordſhips ; for it was in the power of a tinker 
© to accuſe at the end of a Seffion, and one might lie 
under it without any remedy, And ſince the Com- 
mons, by miſmanagement, had delayed this money- 
bill for fix weeks, it would not be of mighty ill 
conſequence, if it ſhould lie a day or two longer. 
His Grace likewiſe preſſed very earneſtly, that, if 
the Houſe of Commons did not reply, the impeach- 
ment might be diſcharged; for, if it were not, 
he might lie under the reproach thereof all his life; 
adding, that he believed the Commons would do 
nothing in it; for, though they had appointed a 
Committee to meet, yet they met but once, and 
that for form“ | 
The ſame Day the Speaker of the Houſe of Com- 
mons acquainted them, that the Serjeant at Arms had 

informed 
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1 J was put to this miſchief in the next Parliament, In this a great error was committed, wit 
. 1 e recoiniog eil the current caſh of the King · bad ſome ill effe&s, and was like to have work. © 
| 2 Ci | p ' SR dom (1). | ; | - N 0 8 n Though the breach was. in appeatance at leaſt 
„ | Govern. The ſame day, that the Parliament was pro- made-up between he King and-the Princeſs df 
i "ext is rogued, the King declared in Council, that he Denmark, ſhe was notnowuwhenthe King v 
F the King's: had appointedy . going beyond ſea, Tet at the bead f the. Cour. 
1 ſence. © | 


net, * : | W: Ws dCils, nor was there any care talen to bblige 
en N on | - | . k O 
Sir Fobn Sommers, Lord-Keeper of the Great- jealouſy and diſtruſt, or a coldneſs towards a3 
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Scal, 


-— Thonias Eafl of Pembroke, Lord Privy-Seal, 


_ William Duke of Devenſbire, Lord Steward 
ol his Majeſty's Honſhold, 
Carls Duke of Shrewſbury, one of his Ma- 
- © jeſty's Principal Secretaries of State, 
' Charles Eatl of Dorſet, Lord Chamberlain of 
his Majeſty's Houſhold, Pon 
Sidney Lord Godolphin, Firſt Commiſſioner of 
the Treaſury, | | 25 


— 


to be Lords Juſtices of England, for” the admi- 


niſtration of the Gevernment, during his ab- 
ſence. 


r 
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which gave all the ſecret enemies of the Co. 

vernment a colour of complaint. They pre. 

tended zeal for the Princeſs, though they came 

little to her; and they made 9 viſible on 
only 


5 


many occaſions, that this was 
for worſe deſigns. N 


"a ae 
At the ſame time that the Lords Juſtices ver; 


appointed, Sir, William Trumba! was made K- 


of State in the toom of Sir Jahn Tren. 

chard, deceaſed. Trumbal was à very eminent 
Civilian, and*had been by much the beſt pleader 
in thoſe courts, and was a learned, diligent, and 
virtuous man. He was ſent Envoyito Par 
upon the Lord Prefton's being recalled.” Hi 
r 5 W * Wag 
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agreed to, their managers delivered a paper to the 
Lords, importing, That the Commons would make 
good the charge againſt the Duke of Leeds, and 
were deſirous, that juſtice be done without nw 
ner of delay; but that, in the preparation of; t 

evidence againſt the Duke, their Committee met 
with an obftrution. That Monſieur Robart, who 
appeared, by the depoſitions before the Committee 
© of both Houſes, to be a material witneſs, was with- 
© drawn fince the impeachment was carried up; 
© which had been the reaſon the Commons had not 
yet acquainted their Lordſhips, when they could be 
< ready to make good the ſaid impeachment.” £ 
This paper being read in the Houſe of Lords, it 
was moved and agreed to without any debate, or any 


K K „ „ „ „ 


oppoſition made by the Duke of Lede, that an ad- 


dreſs ſhould be made to the King to iſſue out a procla- 
mation for ſtopping the ports, and ſeizing Monſieur 
Robart ; which was accordingly done, though the procla- 


mation was not publiſhed till about nine days afterwards. 


The Duke then roſe up, and blamed the Commons 
for doing an unheard of and unprecedented: thing, 
to charge a man with crimes, before they had all 
the evidence to make it good. That it was ſtrange 
they ſhould ſay they wanted a material witneſs, and 
lay it upon him to produce this witneſs ; as if a per- 
ſon were obliged more to produce evidence to accuſe 
himſelf, than to anſwer ſuch queſtions, by which he 
accuſes himſelf. He then acquainted their Lord- 
ſhips, that in truth he had ſent Monſieur Robart 
to ſee his daughter Leinſter, who went into the coun- 
try big with child; and ordered him to call at Minn 
to ſee his daughter Plymouth, it being in his way to 
his daughter Lein/ter's, whither the meſſenger of the 
Houſe might have known he was gone, if he had 
aſked. That he had ſent a meſſenger on purpoſe for 
Robart ; that his footman waked him about two of 
the clock on Sunday morning, to let him know, 
that Robart was come, and was in the houſe, which 
was as ſoon as he could poſſibly return, That his 
Lordſhip told the footman he would go to ſleep, and 
would ſpeak with Robart in the morning, when he 
uſually called him, But, when he aſked for him in 
the morning, the footman ſaid he was gone; and 
upon inquiry he found Rebart did not lie or pull off 
his boots in his chamber, That the footman ſaid, 
he aſked whether the news was true, that his Lord 
was impeached, and Mr Bates in priſon z which 
6 the footman owned to be true; and that his Grace 
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© believes, that had frightened - Nobart. That hi 
* Chaplain had ſhewn him a letter from Robart, with 
- N. to acquaint his Grace, that he for 
© his own country, Stuiſſerland, through Holly; 
from whence — — to his Grace a true ac- 
count of all the matter of the five thouſand five hun- 
? dred anon Bates. * he knew by the 
manner o writing, by the temper of the 
© and by a particular hex he had of him a 
© of the things that he would not be ſeen here 2gzin 
© in haſte. that, my Lords, ſaid his Grace, i 
this man be inſiſted upon as a material evidence, 
© and that my trial is to be delayed till chis perſon i 
* forthcoming, when am I likely. to be tried ? I bun- 
* bly move your Lordſhips, that you will come to 
© ſome reſolution, if this matter be not immedi 
© ately proceeded upon, ſo that I may be tried before 
* the ending, of this Seſſion, that this impeachment 


* ſhall fall.. To which ſome few Lords cried, Wi 


moved. 


whether Monſieur Robart might not have been del- 
vered from the fright he was put into, by hearing the 
Duke was impeached, and Mr Bates impriſoned, and 
been. wrought upon to come in, and, for his Grace 
honour and advantage, lay open the whole truth. I 
the Duke had been pleaſed, to put an advertiſement 
into the Gazette,” that he would interpoſe with hi 
Majeſty, to obtain a pardon for him (if any was cri 
minal) and give him five thouſand guineas to befriend 
him, (or ſomething to that effect) and whether ſuch 3 
courſe would not have been of more avail, for ſecuring 
Robart's forthcoming, and the manifeſtation of the 
truth and his Lordſhip's vindication, than the prock- 
mation, for apprehending him, has hitherto been. ] 
However, the Lords read and paſſed the bill upon 
glaſs, &c, and the King came to the Houſe, and gave 
the Royal aſſent to ſeveral bills, and amongſt the if 
to the bill for impriſoning Coole, Firebraſs, Bates, nd 
Craggs, and alſo to an act for the King's moſt graciow 
free and general pardon, but with the exception f 
all perſons, who have been or ſhall be impeached in 
Parliament, during this Seſſion. On the fame dap, 
the Commons, having read the report from the Com- 
mittee of both Houſes, were proceeding to impeach 
other perſons therein mentioned, particularly Sir 7 om 
Trevor, when they were interrupted by the Black 
Rod, and commanded. to attend the King, in the 
Lords Houſe, where after a ſhort ſpeech, the King 
put an end to theſe affairs, by a prorogation to tle 
18th of June. : 
(1) There were few remarkable acts paſſed this Sc. 
ſion, beſides what have been mentioned, an act 00 


exempt Apothecaries from ſerving offices, 4 X 


[The colleQor of theſe proceedings inquires ber, | 
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- wan chere, 8 


ring mäny, in cayering Ther effects, 
85 ak their jewelinapd-plare to — 
c the*;Eoomm: of Frente, 
- zhovght it was not- chen thought It to:grfownior 

eecal him fot At“ 


of” Orange, 


Fuste, where dhe French Amballadar infortbed 
him of the ſceret uſiante between Ring James ty 
"and Lewis XIV. He earn th Enplend id 


35692, 30d; was naw pads e State. ters bf oourſey eil they bad the 
..A few 7 after I In e een ener de to which, they tadbered exactly 
1 the King's 


thataral uncle, was 


created Viſcount Sendak, and 


of Tankerwille-+ The vert | „ Me de gb, 


13 e Sehymbirg che | 
Prep Bertie, Ve Chen to da Ma- 


I og worn e the * 
1 Mei 0 alfa A e this 


ita | 1A had gobe into all the peatires an de The-King having 


only he took cate W preferve himſelf 
ſtom cfimioal, egg e e ſtudied to op- 
2 ching Srd-iofombroil tnatters all he 
5. — — 


reputation a (4 ngrene oc 
Sone 4 MAT He that be . ntglected 

When de ſa death fo peur him, and, was warn- 
ed, that chere wa de bop, he -ſhewed-e 
Armneſs of minds and a lo that bad much of 


4 - 
- won = & EE 


up. | 

; n che lath of Mo the 8 da. 
morning from Kemfagran to-Greveſend, a 

board rhe Willſam and 
the evening, attended Duke of Or- 
wd, the Earls of Eſer and Portland, and other 
perſons of Quality ; but, there being little wind, 
the Yatch got no further that night than the 
- - Buoy in the Nere. The next morning they; - 
ed their convoy under the commapd 
George Rooke, e 
landed at "ou oy and mine e 


6 


8 


= —— 
* — 
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in 1685, and jaw the GS of che-periecu- 
5 Bar- 


He had orders to pay: W 

la ming of: the invaſion of the ptin- 

Wn comp 3 he did in e high a im; ra ay 8 n 

chat the at of then un e Kern glected by the preferemte- not en- Bas 

22 Hari de n ſent do vied"#or this ticulurgreatnefs, finee it was in- "7 
oy hai e veal uuthori- 


* 8 e 4 mo l 


with great seclamations of joy. 

bt ſeven Lords Juſtices had 50 ch. 

nor fünk, except when four of them were toge- 
ther g and they avoided aſſeinbling to 4 


numbes;-exceprat the Conrialiboard,. where it 


as; receary 5.204; When they were toge 
"they hach ie Roi} authority veſted in them. 


"They were-choſes by the poſts; which they were 
perfor” could THirk he Was ne- 


.deed, only- gralar 5 for th 
waſted an chem. They toe care to kee 
2 boundsg And to N 8 


cute cate the King's orders. ſummer went over 
wtly- at home; for, tbougli the Jacobires 
ewed- their difpohtion on ſome occaſions, bur 


oft; fg Wally on the Prince of Haters birth- 
2 * ey-were wiſer than to break out into 


tank from Hunte. gt 


wy 3 pg i: 
that no 
complaints could be made of — becauſe they” 

of -Enfeld;\Vitcount: Tunbrid ge. took — them, 0. only k 


thee ol Korken and Ford, Lord 
* &. Way? 


the 55 
gdm, and tranſmit and ek. 


; when they had no r 5 


Tt 
C . 


hr, 


thought fit to call aParlia- 4 Perks N 


tnent in Solana, they met according to their 1-1! in 


ſubomaons on the och of May; The Marquis of 
ee was his Majeſty's Commiſſioner. 


dong great friends ] but they © 
beta me itreconcilable enemies. Duke Hamilton 


bac amore” application, but the other had the 


perſons; 


for boch. „cen be*abſdlute,” and to direct 


- The 


that what form ſoever was uppermoſt was to be 
complicd. with. He had been in Cromwel!!'s Par- 


lament, and had abjured the Royal family, which 
lay heavy u 


only he was too cautious and fearful. He was 
made a Privy-Counſellor in England in 1667, 


. N _—_— of Scot- 


| * eee de n 


A namely, A bill touching free and i ＋ oceed- 

ing: in Parliament; which was begun uſe of 
nd 

Tae, there rejected after the wow reading : 


trials in caſes of bigh-treaſon.; which, 
Having paſt the „ key 2 by the 
Lords, and occaſioned ſeveral further conferences and 
debates between both Houſes: Another bill for regifter- 
ing memorials of deeds; contveyances, and wills, which was 
n by the Lawyers in the Houſe of Commons: 
fourth, for the encouragement of prevateers : A fifth, 
te eicouragement of eamen : A fürth, . 6. diſable 
ene from wat elettions of s to ſerve in 
Parliament, who' refuſe to take the oaths to the 
which. never came to the tec reading: 


{ 
N 18. {eter Gjerver of antrager offs 


D—_ Ow 4 ” 
e. rn T” er >» od 7 a 


dh en twice: as eighth, to ſp the br - 
feited gates in Ireland in hit Maj 
progreſs: was made: A ninth, 40 1 e e 
ſes : A tenth, reguiring certain perjon to take the oaths 
to his Maje fy, w which, paring 
and been ſent down to the © ommons, was by — re- 
jefted after the ſecond reading: An eleyenth, ſent 


Tori alſo by the Lords, for naturalizing fortign ſeamen, _ 


which the Commons Tefuſed to paſs : A twelfth, to 

tertain the afſizt of bread: A tbirteenth, to oblige 

ames Craggs and Richard Harnage to d. beer bow ſome 
of the monies for clathing the army had been diſpoſed. of * 
And, laſtly, a bill far puniſhing Tracy Pauncetort and 
his brother Edwar Pauncefort, for corrupt practices, 
which, having been read three times by the Commons, 
Was ordered to lie upon the table. 

C00 


Gaſtica Government's and ſeemed to ink, | 


pon him. He was, in all other re- 
ſpedts, the ableſt and worthieſt of the Nobility, b 


Ay, wherein as little 


Scotland. 


reer e Dulce Han en, but his brother-in-law, Das Ha- 
ot böses he Hiracity and the Duke of Queenſberry, died the laſt winter. „ 
gement t funk 1 ha been o_ =» 
berry died, 
greater genius. They were incompatible with 
great” each other, a e with ul the 


ſine and of Tweedale ws The Ner- 
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 « to do whatever he might for the — of 
-« the Government, and the ſatis faction o 


. mot 10 the Parhament! attended in tho < adminiſtered: with 
Aſlual manner and his Commiſnon beibtg ad: leaſt charge ta the pep 
75: King': the, King's letter t the Lords: F | en 
latter s Cormmiſſioners of the ſhires and burghs was and \chooghrs theſe months paſt, and Rad bn 
FCC v... contimia-  < Freque 
c tion of the war ſtill hindered him from pur- 
ſſuing his teſolution of being | | ; | 
in perſons; and ſo. obliged him to call them © only remained for them to take theſe wei 
together once 
* therefore be had 
« Tweedale to be his Commiſſioner, and to re- to 
reſent his perſon and authority among them. 
hat the Marquis had given proofs of his ca- 


them 

in his abſence. Tbat 
appointed the Marquis of 
* 
* 
* 
45 


ity and experience in buſineſs,” as well as 


of his fidelity and zeal, by his many and long” 
« ſervices to the Crown and Nation, particu- 
larly ſince his being Lord Chancellor which 


Vvould render him very e to them. 


« his mind, and given him powers th paſs all 


« ſuch laws for the good of that his Majeſty's: 


antient Kingdom, as had been propoſed to 
« his Majeſty at this time. That the Mar-. 


emporal and had taken up 


the greateſp diſpatch md 
el. That che ſe thing 
ſome part of his Majeſty% Me 


- \ + 
- 4 : } Ry j iſti 0 has 


© hates; 


nil difcourfed by him and then por 
in the method of inſtructions and directed 
for his:Grace's behaviour. That therefbte ig 


affairs into conſideration, and to © ebiſilt of 
the deſt re eee ee ee 
perfect ſo good deſigus, by granting m 
ſupplies for maintaining the Preſeut land. 
+ forces, and for providing and entertaining 1 
competent naval force; for the defence of che 
coaſt, and ſecur ing of trade. In endet to 
« which his Majeſty had granted a Cm 
of Admiralty for managing the affairs thereef;- 
not omitting to take cafe for the other d. 


That bis Majeſty had fully-entruſted him with avoidable contingencies of the Goveth 


vherein the Civil Liſt came ſnort. Concld- 
ing, that the diſpatch” of theſe great n 
with cheerfulneſs and alacrity would perſect x 
good underſtanding, and perpetuate a c. 


quis was to aſk nothing of them in his Ma- © fidence: between the King and them. The 


jeſty's name but that, which the inbereſt of 
« the country made neceſſary to be done That 


therefore his Majeſty need not to mention to 


« them, that the ſubſidies for paying the forces 
« were now expired, and that their peace and 
ſafety required the renewing of them during 
« the, war. That his Majeſty was glad of any 
« appearances; of a diſpoſition to moderation 


« and union about Church - matters 3 and hoped 
they would encourage and promote it, by re- 
of differences as much as 


moving the ſubject 
« they could. That he was not unmindful of 
« the. letter to him, in the cloſe of the laſt 
« Seſſion. That the known interruptions, which 
he had had in buſineſs this winter, had been a 
great hinderance to him; but he was reſolved 


his 
« good ſubjects. In the concluſion, his Majeſty 
« recommended to them calmneſs and unanimi- 
« ty in their proceedings, not doubting but 
© they would act ſuitably to the confidence he 
had put in them, in calling them again in his 
abſence.“ This letter was ſeconded by the 
High Commiſſioner's ſpeech, who told them, 
That his Majeſty's tender care and concern for 
« their ſafety and welfare did evidently appear, 
in minding every thing, that might contri- 
bute thereto z particularly as to the Church, 
that all differences might be compoſed, it be · 
ing his Majeſty's purpoſe to maintain the 
Preſbyterian Government in the Church of 
Scotland, and that the peace and ſecurity of 
the Kingdom againſt foreign invaſion and in- 
teſtine commotion be provided for. That if 
they found it would tend to the advancement 
of trade, that an act ſhould be paſſed for the 
encouragement of ſuch, as ſhould acquire and 
eſtabliſh a plantation in Africe or America, or 
any other part of the world, where plantations 
might be lawfully acquired, his Majeſty was 
willing to declare, That he would grant to 
the ſubjects of this Kingdom, in favour. of 
theſe plantations, ſuch rights and privileges, 
as he granted in like caſes to the ſubjects of 
his other dominions. And that the Judica- 
tories, higher and ſubaltern, be ſo regulated in 


EE SS Sa Ga Geo. a a mma Sa ca ® a: a a a 


Earl of Annandale, Lord Preſident of: the Par 
liament, made likewiſe a ſpeech to them" 
this occaſion. He acknowledged his Majeſty 
gracious letter, wherein he aſked nothing for 
himſelf, but only ted their neceſſaryearts 
for the peace, welfare, and advantage” of this 
Kingdom. He took notice of the freſh aſh 
rances they had-of his Majeſty's firm reſolution; 
to maintain the Preſbyterian Government ef 
this Church; and ſaid, he hoped the modem 
tion and calmneſs, that ſhould at this time ap- 
< pear in all their proceedings in Church uni- 
ters, would ſatisfy che world, that u the 
Government moſt agreeable tothe tem and 
© inclination of this people, and moſt fiulttablt far 
* the intereſt and ſupport of their- King, "the ail 
Government, and peace of this Kingdom." "And 
in the conclufion he enforced all that aH Deen 
ſaid, by one thing, which did juſtiy cha- 
© lenge' a more than ordinary zeal and 
gour in their duty at this time, Which ws 
0 * * ble loſs they had ſuſtained 
of the beft geens z Wiſhi might 
© all of them — uſe of ESE now 
the whole ſovereignty was lodged in his Ma- 
« jeſty, it might appear by their actings, that 
they had doubled their forwardneſs and eu- 
« deavours- to ſerve him ; which was the only 
vay now left them to ſhew their juſt ſenſe 
their inexpreſſible loſs, and ro rhake it, in 
6 _ meaſure, more ſupportable to his Ma- 
c je y. 9 0 | 
Theſe ſpeeches had the deſired effect. The 
Parliament ordered an anſwer to his'Majeſty' 
letter, and an addreſs of condolence "for the 
death of the Queen, to be drawn up, and ſent 
to his Majefty ; and they appointed a Commit- 
tee for the ſecurity of the Be and an- 
other for trade. The firſt of theſe Committees 
having made their report concerning the ſupplis 
to be given to the King, it wis unani 
reſolved, that the ſum of 1,446,000 
— granted = the maintenance * wy 
and forces, and for iding and maintamnin 
cruiſers and 3 das of the coaſts 


and trade; towards the raiſing of which ſum 


they made an act for a general poll, sf 


for 


1 G 4 mopths * nd n 
5 ents, 4 Thin, for an additiegal exciſe; and 
fourth on cht es Ot CmO eee 
The Commuttee of grade; alter ſeveral ſittings, 


and Aj 
pear be ſeen) very fatal to-"Srotdand. At 
was Occaſioned in this mannef t: Ther interla- 

in the Haf- India trade, finding that the 
Company was like to be favoured»by rhe Par- 
liament, as well as by the Court, were reſolved 
to ty other methods to break in upon that 
trade: They entered into a cfcaty wih ſome 


merchants in Scotland i aud they had, in the for- 


Seſdon, (procured an att, that promiſed 
u Parks to all - ſuch, a6 ſnould offer to 
ſet up new-: manufactures, or drive any new 
trade, pot yet practiſec by that Kingdom, with 
an exemption for one years from all 
taxes and cuſtoms, and with all ſuch other pri- 
vileges, as ſhould: be found neceſfury for eſta- 
bliſhiog or encouraging ſuch ptojects. But here 
was a neceſſity of procuring Letters Patents, 
which they knew the eredit, that the Eaſt. India 
Company had at Court, would certainly render 
ineffectual. So they were now in treaty for a 
new act, hich ſhould free them from that dif- 
ficulty, There was one Patterſon, a man of no 
education, but of great nations; Which, as was 
generally ſaid, he had learned from the Bucra- 
neers, with whom he had conforted for ſome 
time, He had conſidered a. place in Darien, 
where be thought a good ſettlement might be 
made, with another over · againſt it, in the South 
Sea; and, by two ſettlements there, he fancied 
a great trade might be opened both or the 
Eaſt and Weſt- Indies ; and that the Spuniardi in 
the neighbourhood might be kept in great ſub- 
jection to them; ſo he made the Merchants be- 
lieve, that he had a great ſecret, Which he did 
not think fit yet to diſcover, and reſerved to a 
fitter opportunity only he deſired, that the 
Mal- Indies might be named in any new act, that 
ſhould be offered to the Parliament: He made 
them in general underſtand, that he knew of a 
country, not poſſeſſed by Spaniards, where there 
were rich mines, and gold in abundance. 'While 
theſe matters were in treaty, the time of the 
King's giving the inſtructions to his Commil- 
ſioner for the Parliament came on; and it had 
been a thing of courſe to give a general inſtruc- 
tion, to pals all bills for the encouragement of 
trade, Jabnſtoum told the King. that he heard 
there was a ſecret management among the Mer- 
chants for an act in Scotland, under which the 
Eaſt. India trade might be ſet up z ſo he pro- 
poſed, and drew an inſtruction, impowering the 
Commiſſioner to paſs any cbill, promiſing Let- 
ters Patents for encouraging of trade, yet limi- 
ted, ſo that it ſhauJd--not interſere with the 
trade of England: When they werit' down to 
Scotland, the King's Commiſſioner either did 
dot conſider this, or bad no regard to it; for 
he gave the Royal aſſent to an act, that gave 
the undertakers, either of the Eaſt-India or 
V-India trade, all poſſible privileges, with 
exemption of twenty-one years from all im- 
poſitions : And the act directed Letters Pa- 
nts to be paſſed under the Great- Seal, with- 
out any further warrant for them: When this 
vas printed, it gave a great alarm in England, 


_exemption-from all 
prepared an act, which produced the A India of gal 
1 A{ricon Companies, att the Darien enter» 


ford many uf the Merchants bf Cordon telglved —© 


to join ſtock with the Scotch Company and the 


bin mann 


n greut noiſe in the world. 
be Earl of Sroadalbis formeda ſeheme of quiet ; 


ing all the gane, if che King would give mize (or 
twelve or fiſteen thouſund pounds. for doing it, C 


Ll 


which ſum was remitted down fyom England; mah 
and this was to be divided among the heads of St Tr. III. 


the tribes or clans of the Hiphlanders; He em- 602. 
ployed his emiſſaries among them,” and told 
them; that the beſt ſervice they could do King 
James "was to lie quiet, and reſerve themſelve: 
tou hetter time ; and, if they would take the 
oaths, the King would be contented with that, 
and they were to have a ſhare of this ſum, that 
was ſent down” to buy their quiet. But this 
came to dothing : their demands roſe high; 
they knew; that the Earl had money to diſtri- 
but am them ; they believed, that he in- 
rended to che beſt part of it to himſelf. 
They aſked therefore more than he could give. 
Amongſt the moſt clamotous and obſtinate of 
theſe were the Mardonalds of Glencoe, Who were 
believed : guilty” of much robbery and many 
murders, and ſo had gained too much by their 
pilfering war, to be eaſily induced to give it over. 
The head of that valley had ſo particularly pro- 
voked the Earl of Braadalbin (whoſe cows were 

ſaid: to have been ſtolen by Macdonuld's men) 
that, as his ſcheme was quite defeated by che op- 
poſition, that Macuonald raiſed, ſo he deſigned 

a fevers revenge. The King had by a procla- 
mation offered an "indemnity to all the FHigb- 
landers, who had been in arts dg t him, up- 
on their coming in, by a prefixed day, to take 
the oaths. The day had been twice or thrice 
* and it was, at laſt, carried to the 
end of the year 169, with a poſitive threaten- 
ing of proceeding to military execution againſt 
ſuch as ſhould not ſubmit by the laft day of 
December. All of them were fo terrified, that 
they came in; and even Macdonald himſelf went 
to Colonel Hill, Governor of fort William at In- 
verlochie, on the laſt of December, and offered to 
take the oaths, 'But the Colonel, being only a 
military man, could not or would not tender 
them; and Macdonald was forced to ſeek for 
ſome of the legal Magiſtrates to tender them to 


him. The ſnows were then fallen, fo that five 
or ſix days paſſed, before he could come to a 
Magiſtrate ; but on the ſixth of Fanuery 169 1-2 


he took the oaths before Sir Colin Campbell of 
Ardkiniar, Sheriff-deputy of Argyle, at which 
time, in the ſtrictneſs of law, he could claim no 
benefit by it, The matter was fignified to the 
Council at Edinburgh; and Sir Colin had a re- 
primand for giving him the oaths, when the 
day was paſſed. This was concealed from the 
King, and the Earl of Broadalbin came to 
Court, to give an account of his diligence, and 
to bring back his money, ſince he could not 
do the ſervice, for which it was received. He 
informed againſt Macdonald, as the chief perſon 
who had defeated that good deſign; and, that 
he might gratify his own revenge, and render 
the King odious to all the Highlanders, he pro- 
poſed, that orders ſhould be ſent for a military 

execution 


duties gave a grearproſpet 
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Tung ten) to be both figurd and counterſigned- 


— 


was drawn by Secretary Sir (dated the f lch 
of January 1692, and directed to Sir Thomas 


by the King, that ſuch, as had not taken the 


Dune by Ihe time limited; hold be excluded 


7 


tze beheftt of che indemnity, and de deftroyed by 


fire and ſword but with this expreſs mitigation 


in the fourth article, «+ That the rebels, may 


not thipk themſelves deſperate; we allo you 


to give terms and quarter, but in this manner 


only, that chieſtaids and heritors; or loaders, 


be priſoners of war, their lives only ſaſe, and 
all other things in mercy, they Taking the 


< oath of allegiance ; and the community, tak · 
ing the oath of allegiance, and rendering their 


at ms, and ſubmitting to the Government, are 


* to have quarter and indemnity for their lives 
« and fortunes, and to be protected from the 
© ſoldiers.* After theſe inſtructions there were 
additional ones given by the King to Sir  Tho- 
mas Leving ton upon the 18th of the ſame month, 
ſuperſigned and counterſigned by his Majeſty, 
and the date marked by Secretary Stair's hand, 
which bear orders for giving paſſes, for receiv- 


ing the ſubmiſſion of certain of the rebels; 


wherein his Majeſty judged it much better, that 
thoſe, who took not the benefit of the indem- 
nity in due time, ſhould be obliged to render 
upon mercy, they fill taking the oath of alle- 
glance z and then added, if Macklean of Glen- 
coe and that tribe can be well ſeparated from 
« the reſt, it will be a proper vindication of 
the public juſtice to extirpate that ſect of 
© thieves.” The' King ſigned this without any 
enquiry about it; for he was apt to ſign pa- 
pers in a hurry,” without examining the im- 
portance of them. This was one effect of his 
llowneſs in diſpatching buſineſs; for, as he was 
apt to ſuffer things to run on till there was a 
great heap of papers laid before him, ſa then he 
ſigned them a lirtle too-precipitately. But all 
this while he knew nothing of Macdonald's of- 
fering to take the oaths within the time, nor of 
his having taken them ſoon after it was paſſed, 
when he came to a proper Magiſtrate. As 
theſe orders were ſent down, Secretary Stair 
wrote many private letters to Leving ſton, giving 
him a ſtrict charge and particular directions for 
the execution of them. In a previous letter of 
the date 7th of January, he wrote thus: You 
know in general, that theſe poſted at 
« Inverneſs and Inverlochie will be ordered to 
take in the Houſe of Innergairie, and to de- 
« ſtroy entirely the Country of Lochaber, Loc- 
Heals lands, Kippoch, Glengarie's, and Glen. 
© coe;? and then added, I aſſure you, your power 
ſpall be full enough, and I hope the ſoldiers will 
not trouble the 4 wilh priſoners. And, 
by another letter of the gth of that month, 
which was written before the inſtructions, he 
had this expreſſion, * That thoſe, who remain 
© of the rebels, are not able to oppoſe ; and, 
their chieftains being all Papiſts, it is well 
* the vengeance falls there. For my I could 
© have wiſhed the Macdonalds had not divided ; 
and I am ſorry, that Nippoch and Macklean of 
© Glencoe are ſafe.” In another letter of the 
11th of January ſent with the firſt inſtructions 
to Sir Thomas Levingſton, he hath this expreſſion: 
I have no great kindneſs to Kippoch nor Glen- 
© c0e; and it is well that the people are in mercy, 


n of Glencoe; An inſtruction 


« Juſt'now my Lord. Argyis tells me, that Cin 
coe hath not taken the oath, af which I rena 
It is a great werke of charity th e ed i; 
= : that datmnable ſe, the work of 
the Highlanders,” In bis letter of the 166 
of Fanuary of the ſame date with the additions] 
inſtructions, chough he writes in the firſt part of 
it, that the King does not at all incline to receive 
any aſter the day but on mercy; het he aſter ac 
adds, Hut, for a guſt example of vengeance, I 1. 
treat the thieving tribe of Glencoe May be ror} 
out to And to confirm this, by bia let. 
ter of the ſame date, ſent with the duplicite of 
the firſt; and additional inſtructions to Colonel 
Hill, after having 2 that ſuch ag render 
* on mercy might be ſaved z' be adds 
* ſhall” intreat you, that, for a —— | 
and public example, the Tribe of 
may be rooted out to purpoſe. The Rah df 
* Argyle and Broadalbin have prothiled, that 
they ſhall have no retreat in their boundh; 
the paper to Rauoch would be ſecured, and 
the hazard certified to the Laird of Wins 
i _ them. In that caſe Arg yle's detachmen; 
« with a that may be poſted in { 
« Stalker, * them off; 2 
of Appin are none of the beſt.“ But, -a the 
execution of the Glencoe men did not me- 
diately take effect, Secretary Stair, on thezoth 
of January, wrote two more letters; one 0 
Levingfton, wherein he ſaid, I am glad; the 
Gleacoe did not come in within the timt pirefined 
1 hope what is done there, may be in earneſt, fac 
the reſt are not in a condition to draws together „ 
belp. I think to hurry [that is, to drive} thy 
cattle, and burn their bouſes, is but to render ths 
deſperate lawleſs men to rob their neighbours; l 
J believe you will be ſatisfied it were a great d- 
vantage to the nation, that ibieving tribe un 
rooted out and cut off. It muſt be quietly don, 
otherwiſe they will make ſhift for both "their un 
2 paar. detachment lies in Lowide- 
neel /o aſiſt the garriſon te de all of a 
The other letter was to Colonel ah 2 
he wrote: Pray when the thing concerni 
© Glencoe is reſolved, let it be ſecret and ſudden; 
« otherwiſe the men will ſhift you, and bene 
not meddle with them than notto-purpole, u 
cut off that neſt of robbers, who have fan 
in the mercy of the law, now when there n 
0 force and opportunity, whereby the Kings 
« juſtice will be as conſpicuous and uſeful as bi 
clemency to others. I apprehend'the om 
is fo great that for ſome time you can do bu 
little; but ſo ſoon as poſſible I know n wi 
be at at work ; for theſe falſe people will @ 
nothing. but as they ſee you in a condition 
6 * with them. | hs * 
n February 1691-2, a Com was 
Glencoe, who % kindly ae ahtil 10 
quartered over the valley, the inhabitants think 
ing themſelves ſafe, and looking for no hol 
ties. After they bad ſtaid a week among them, 
they took their time in the night, and killed 
bout fix and thirty of them, the reſt taking i0* 
alarm, and eſcaping. This raiſed a' great ch. 
mour, and was publiſhed by the French in ther 
Gazettes, and by the Jacobites in their libels, © 
caſt a reproach on the King's Government ® 
cruel and barbarous, tho? in all other inſtar 
it had appeared, that his own inclinations wett 
gentle and mild, rather to an The 


5. King 


ſent orders to enquire” into the matter; 
bat when the letters, writ upon this bufineſs, 
were all examined, it appeared, that ſo many 


-ſons_were involved in the matter, that Nis 
atleneſs prevaſled on him to a fault, and h 


contented himſelf With only Secretary 


Stair from his ſervice. The Highlanders were 
ſo inflamed with this, that they were put in as 
forward a diſpoſition, as the Jacobites wiſhed 
for, to have rebelled upon the firſt fayourable 
opportunity. And indeed the not N 
this with a due rigout was the greateſt blot in 
this whole reign, and had a very ill effect in 
alienating that nation from the King and his 
Government. ak Ps | 1 
As this affair ſtill made a great noiſe, and it 
zir was repreſented to the King, that a Seſſion of 
Parliament could not be managed without high 
motions and complaints, in ſo crying a matter; 
and that his miniſters' could not Mpoſe theſe, 
without ſeeming to bring the guilt of the blood, 
that was ſo perlidiouſly ſhed, both on the King 
and on themſelves: To prevent which, the 
King ordered a Commiſſion to be paſſed under 


the Great Seal, for a precognition in that 


matter, which is a practice in Scotland of exa- 
mining crimes, before the perſons are brought 
upon their trial, This was looked upon as an 
artifice, to cover that tranſaction, by a private 
inquiry. However, when it was complained of 
in Parliament, not without reflections, on the 
llackneſs in examining into it, and the Com- 
mittee, for the ſecurity of the Kingdom made a 
motion about it, the King's Commiſſioner 
aſſured them, that by the King's order, the 
matter was then under examination, and that it 
ſhould be reported to the Parliament. Accord- 
ingly, the King's Commiſſion for that purpoſe 
being produced, read, and d to, it was 
unanimouſly voted, that the High Commiſſioner 
ſhould be defired to tranſmit their humble thanks 
to his Majeſty for his care to vindicate the honour 
of the Government, and the juſtice of the nation, 
by granting ſuch a Commiſſion. 

The Commiſſioners appointed by the King 
to inquire into the Aatghter of the Glencoe men, 


having ſpent ſome weeks in that affair, on the 


roth of June preſented to the Parliament pri- 
rate articles agreed in Fuly 1691, between the 
Earl of Broagalbin and Major-General Buchan 
with ſeveral of the Highland clans z as alſo the 
* of the Laird of Glengarie and Colo- 
ne 


Hill, containing informations of High- 


treaſon againſt the Earl of Broadalbin ; which 
being read, after ſome debate, an order was made 
tor his proſecution before the Parliament, and 
for his commitment to the caſtle of Edinburgh. 
In the progreſs of the inquiry, it ſeems, a new 
praCtice of the Earl of Broadalbin's was diſcover- 
ed; for the Highlanders depoſed that, while he 
was treating with them, in order to their ſub- 
mitting to the King, he had aſſured them, that 
he ſtill adhered to King James's intereſt, and that 
he preſſed them to come into that pacification, 
only to preſerve them for his ſervice, till a more 
favourable opportunity, This, with ſeveral 
ther treaſonable diſcourſes of his, bein rt- 
ed to the Parliament, he covered himſelf with 
his pardon ; but theſe diſcourſes happened to 
be ſubſequent to it; ſo he was ſent a priſoner to 
the caſtle of Edinburgh : He pretended, he had 
ſecret orders from the King, to ſay any thing 


that would give him credit with them; which 
Numb, XIX. Vor. III. 


pardon. to be paſt for him. an ! 
On: the 24th of. June, the Commiſſioners _ 


g * 80 
h their opinion upon it, 1 


the Glencoe wen, Wit 
which Was as follows: 
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the King owned ſo far, that he ordered a new 


ve into the Houſe their report of the caſe of 
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x" Firſt, that it as a great wrong, that G/en- 
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Aﬀter it came to Edin 


coe's caſe and diligence, as to his taking the 
oath of allegiance on the 6th of Fanuary 1692, 


and Colonel s letter ro Ardtinlas, and 


Ardhkinlas*s letter to Colin Campbell, Sheriff 
Clerk, for clearing Glentoe's diligence and in- 
nocence, were nt preſented to the Lords of 
his Majeſty's Privy-council, when they were 
ſent into Edinburgh in the ſaid month of Ja- 
: and that thoſe, who adviſed the not 
preſenting thereof were in the wrong, and 
ſeemed to have had a malicious deſign againſt 
Glencoe, And that it was a further wrong, 


that the certificate, as to Glencoe's, taking the 


oath of allegiance, was delate and oblicerate 
burgh ; and that, being 
ſo obliterate, it ſhould neither have been pre- 
ſented to, or taken in by the Clerk of the 
Council without an expreſs warrant from the 
Council. Secondly, That it appears to have 
been known at London, and particularly to 
the maſter of Stair, in the month of Fanu- 
ary 1692, that Glencoe had taken the oath of 
allegiance, though after the day prefixed ; for 
he ſaith in his letter of the goth of January to 
Sir Thomas Levingſton, I am glad that Glencoe 
came not in within the time preſcribed. Thirdly, 
that there was nothing in the King's. in- 
ſtructions to warrant: the committing of the 
aforeſaid ſlaughter, even as to the thing. it- 
ſelf, and far leſs as to the manner of it, ſce- 
ing all his inſtructions do plainly import, 
that the moſt obſtinate of the rebels might 
be received into mercy upon taking the oath 
of allegiance, though the day was long be- 
fore elapſed, and that he ordered nothing con- 


cerning Glencoe and his tribe, but that, if they 


could be well ſeparated from the reſt, it would 
be a proper vindication of the public juſtice 
to extirpate that ſect of thieves ; which plain- 
ly intimates, that it was his Majeſty's mind, 
that they could not be - ſeparated from the 
reſt of theſe rebels, unleſs they ſtill refuſed 
his mercy by continuing in arms, and refuſin 

the allegiance ; and that even in that caſe 
they were only to be proceeded againſt in the 
way of publick juſtice, and no other way. 
Fourthly, that Secretary Stair's letters, eſpeci- 
ally that of the 11th of January 1692, in 
which he rejoices to hear, that Glencoe had 
not taken the oath, and that of the 16th 
of Fanuary of the ſame date with the King's 
additional inſtructions, and that of the goth 
of the ſame month, were no ways warranted 
by, but quite exceeded the King's inſtructi- 


ons, ſince the ſaid latters, without any inſi- 


nuation of any method to be taken, that might 
well ſeparate the Glencoe men from the reſt, 
did, in place of preſcribing a vindication of 
public juſtice, order them to be cut off 
and rooted our in earneſt and to purpoſe, and 
that ſuddenly, and ſecretly, and quietly, and 
all on a ſudden ; which are the expreſs terms 
of the ſaid letters, and, comparing them and 
the other letters with what enſued, appear to 
have been the only warrant and cauſe of their 


laughter, which in effect was a barbarous 
D d d d * mur- 
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© murther perpetrated by the perſons depoſed 
« againſt, 25 this is yet farther confirmed 
by two more of his letters, Written to Colonel 
« Hill after the laughter committed, viz; on 
the 5th of Marth 1692, wherein, after hav- 
< ing ſaid, that there was much talk at Len- 
© don, that the Glencoe men were murdered in 
their beds after they had taken the oath. of 
* allegiance, he continues, Fur ibe lat, know 
* nothing of it ; I am ſum neither” you, nor any 
© bady impowwered to [real or give indemmily, did 
give Glencoe the oathy, and i gate it from any 
© body elſe, after the day was paſt, did import 
* nothing at all. All that T regret is, that any 
e the ſort got away, and there is a neceſſity to 
E proſecute them 10 the um. And another 
from the Hague, the laſt of April 1692, where- 
* in he fays, For the people of Glencoe, when 
* you do your duly in a thing ſo neceſary to rid 
© the country 4 thieving, yon need not trouble 
« yourſelf to take the pains to vindicate yourſelf 
« by ſhewing all your orders, which are now put 
in the Paris Gazelle. When you do right, you 
© need fear no body. All that can be ſaid, is, that, 
in the execution, it was neither ſo full nor ſo 
fair, as might have been. 


The King This report 1 on the 24th of June, 


together with the depoſitions of the witneſſes, 
the King's inſtructions, and the Maſter of 
Stair's letters, it was voted, nemine contradicente, 
that bis Majeſty's inſtructions to Sir Thomas Le- 
vingſton and Colonel Hill contained no warrant for 
_ the execution of the Glencoe men + That the ſaid 
execution was a murder: That the Maſter of Stair*s 
letter did exceed the King*s inſtruttions; and that 
Sir Thomas Levingſton Bad reaſon to give the 
orders be had given. On the ad of Fuly they 
proceeded upon the ſame affair, and Colonel 
Hill and Liecutenant-Colonel Hamilton were 
called. The former appeared, was examined, 
and cleared; but the latter not appearing was 
ordered to be apprehended, and on the 8th of 
that month voted guilty of ihe murder of the 
Glencoe men. Then the Houſe proceeded. a- 
gainſt the other perſons, who were actors there- 
in; and agreed upon an addreſs to his Majelty, 
that he would ſend them home to be proſecuted, 
or not, as his Majeſty ſhould think fit; and 
that he would take into his princely conſideration 
the caſe of the Glencoe men. This addreſs was, 
on the 10th of Fuly, recommended to the King's 
Commiſſioner, to be tranſmitted to his Majeſty, 
with duplicates of his Majeſty's inſtructions, 
and the Maſter of Starr's letters. At the ſame 
time the King's Commiſſioners received the 
unanimous thanks of the Parliament, for lay- 
ing the diſcovery of the matter of Glencoe be- 
fore them, and for their careful procedure in 
their Commiſſion of inquiry; and a new pro- 
tection was granted to the Glencoe men. 

On the iſt of Fuly, the Earl of Broadalbin, 
being brought to the bar of the Parliament, in 
order to his trial, delivered in a petition, pray- 
ing, that he might be allowed ſome competent 
time for bringing of witneſſes from remote 
places, and for recovery of ſuch documents, 
as he was to make uſe of for his vindication, 
both from the Secretary's office at London, and 
his houſe in the country. The Advocates on 
both ſides having been heard upon this petition, 
it was put to the vote, whether the day for his 
Lordſhip to give in his defence ſhould be the 
$th or 15th of the current month, and it was 
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carried for the 1 5th; and that in the mean 
he might raiſe letters of exculpation. Then the 
infiftment againſt him was read, and he e. 
manded to priſon. The ſame day the proteſi gf | 


time 


#reaſon, at the inſtance of the King's Advoore 


. the Earl of Melfors, and © others ß 
rance, being called, the King's Advocate, pry. Ml 
duced his 2 2 Privy-Council | 
raiſing this againſt them, and de 
ai i Afterwards as 
ment was read, and the King's Advecate de. 
clared he inſiſted at that time only againſt the 
Earls of Middleton and Meffert, and Sir A 
Blair, and on that part of the indi@men, 
which recited, that, by the act of Parliamegt n 
1693, it was declared treaſon to be in hun 
after the 1ſt of Auguſt 1693, and therefore 
craved the indictment might be found to be god 


in law z which being put to the vote, it wa 
caried in the affirmative. The next day the 
Houſe paſſed ſentence againſt the Earls of Mi. 


dleton and Meifort and Sir Adam Blair, to for. 
feit life and fortune, and ordered the reſt, wh 
adhered to his Majeſty's enemies, and were then 
in France, to be proſecuted before the Lords d 
the Juſticiary. On the 15th of Fab, the Ext 
of Broadalbin, being again brought to the by, 
begged more time to make his defence, which 
was granted him till the 25th of the ſame month; 
but, all the public affairs being happily ca 
cluded by the 17th, it was moved and agreed 
to, that the proceſs of treaſon againſt hin 
ſhould be continued till the next Seffionasf Py- 
liament. After which his Majeſty's Comniſ 
fioner gave the Parliament thanks for their ral 
and hearty compliance with his Majelty' & 
mands, recommended to them the preſerum 
of the public peace in their ſeveral countries 
and adjourned them till the 7th of Mun 
following. | 

It was obſervable, that a great party cane n 
be formed in this Seſſion of a very odd mixture, 
The High Preſbyterians and the Jacobites joit- 
ed together to oppoſe every thing; however, I 
was not ſo ſtrong as to carry the majority; bt 
great heats aroſe among them. 

In this Seſſion, an act paſſed, in favour d 
ſuch of the Epiſcopal Clergy, as ſhould ents 
into thoſe engagements to the King, that we 
by law required; that they ſhould continue 
their benefices under the King's, protectios, 
without being ſubje& to the power of Prelby: 
tery. This was carried with ſome addreſs, 
fore the Preſbyterians were aware of the 
quences of it; for it was plainly that which the 
call Eraftianiſm. A day was limited to ft 
Clergy for taking the oaths; and, by a very 
lous and dextrous management, about ſevent] 
the beſt of them were brought to take the val 
to the King; and ſo they came within thep® 
tection promiſed by the act. : 

In Jreland the three Lords Juſtices did 
agree long together. The Lord Capel ſtudied | 
render himſelf popular, and eſpouſed the q 
reſts of the Engliſs againſt the Jriſo, wit I 
any nice regard to juſtice or equity. He _— 
eaſily ſet on by thoſe, who had their o 
in it, to do every thing, that gained him F 
plauſe, The other two were men of ſeyere ber 
pers, and ſtudied to protect the Triſh, when te 
were oppreſſed ; nor did they try to make chen, 
ſelves otherwiſe popular, than by a wiſe and 
adminiſtration. For which reaſon of 
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"plained of by all che Eg in Aalst, 
' 2 Capel undertook, to manage 4 Parliament 
ſo, as to carry alf chiags, if he was made Lord 


Deputy, and had power given him to place and 
5 ſuch as he. todd name. This being 
agreed to, A Parliament was held there, after he 
had 


at 


tip ether, 
1 igations they owed. to his e N 
Maj ity had wppeared himſelf in their 


religion and eſtates. And, 
6 ry. pn to-make them happy, his Ma- 
« Jament, that by reaſonable and neceſſary laws 
they might o_ the like dangers for the 
« time to come, and ſecure themſelves and their 
« poſterity upon the beſt and ſureſt foundations. 
« Flur be doubred-not, but they would make 
« ſvitable returns of loyalty and affection to his 
« Majeſty, by ſhewing a perfect and forward 
6 in ſuch things as tended to his ho- 
« nour and their own advantage.” His Excel- 
lency then acquainted them, That his Ma- 
« jeſty's revenue had fallen ſhort of the efta- 


« bliſhment, which had occaſioned great debts 


« to the civil and military liſts. That it was 
« with difficulty, and topping of all manner of 
« payments, but what were abſolutely neceſſary, 
that the army had hitherto been ſubſiſted. 
That there were alſo ſeveral other debts due 
from the Crown, a ſtate whereof he had order- 
« ed to be laid before the Commons, by which 
they would ſee, what ſupplies were n 

for diſcharge of thoſe debts, and for the ſup- 
port of the Government. That, for raiſing 
6 — part of this money, his Majeſty had 
« ſent them a bill for an additional duty of ex- 
© ciſe, and he expected from the Gentlemen of 
the Houſe of Commons, that they would 
« conſider of ways and means for raiſing ſuch 
other ſums, as were requifite for his ſervice ; 
« aſſuring them, that what money they gave, 
* ſhould be applied to the uſes, for which it 
© was given, 


He recommended to them, that they would 


© take ſome care for the rebuilding and repair- 


ing of churches in ſeveral parts of their coun- 
* try, that. the people, having decent public 


places of worſhip, might be better inſtructed 


in their duty to their „and obedience to 
* their King; urging, that it was a tribute due 
* to Almighty God, for their late preſervation 
and deliverance z and that it would-be one of 
the beſt means they could think of to pre- 
* ſerve the true eſtabliſhed religion, and to pro- 
vide againſt future rebellions.* He likewiſe 
informed them, ; that the Lords Juſtices of 
* England had, with great application and diſ- 
patch, conſidered and re-tranſmitted all the 
bills ſent to them, That ſome of, theſe bills 
bad more effectually provided for their future 


* ſecurity, than had ever heretofore been done. 
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had now- called them together in Par- 
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of ſuch laws had been one of the greag.cauſes 
o cheir paſt miſcries ; and it would be their 
« fault, as well as misfortune, if they neglected 
* to lay bold og che opportunity now put into 
their hands by their great and gracious King, 
© of making ſuch a laſting ſertlement, that it 
„ might never more be in the power of their 
enemies to bring the like calamities again up- 
on them, or to put England to that vaſt ex- 
- pence of blood and treaſure, which it had ſo 
often deen at, for ſecuring this Kingdom to 
© the Crown of England. . Concluding with the 
©-uſual acknowledgment of his unfitneſs for 
« his great ſtation, and of the great difficulties, 
« which attend it; and aſſurance, that he would 
« diſchatge. his truſt with ſtedfaſt loyalty to his 
jeſty's intereſt and ſervice, and with a per- 
fincerity to theirs. 8 

The Lords and Commons returned their 
thanks in their addreſſes to his Excellency for his 
ſpeech, and paſſed this vote, That they would, 
to the utmoſt of their power, ſtand by and aſſiſt 
his Majeſty and his Government againſt all his 
enemies foreign and domeſtic.” After this 
both Houſcs proceeded with, great unanimity 
diſpatch to the conſideration. of the matters 
before them; ſo that the ſupply of 163,325 7. 
that was aſked for the ſupport of the nw 
was granted; all the proceedings and 
attainders in King James's Parliament were an- 
nulled ; and the great act of ſettlement was con- 
firmed and explained as they deſired (1). Bur, 
tho* things went on thus ſmoothly in the begin- 
ning of the Seſſion, this good temper in the Par- 
liament was quickly loſt by the heat of ſome, 


* 
1 
* 


who had great credit with the Lord Deputy. 


Complaints were made of Sir Charles Porter, the 
Lord Chancellor, who was beginning to ſet on 
foot a Tory humour in Jreland; whereas it was 
certainly the intereſt of that Government to have 
no other diviſion among them but that of Exgliſb 
and Jri/b, and of Proteſtant and Papiſt. The 
Lord - Deputy's party moved in the Houſe of 
Commons, that the Lord Chancellor ſhould be 
impeached ; but the grounds, upon which this 
motion was made, appeared to be ſo frivolous, 
after the Chancellor was heard by the Houſe of 
Commons in his own juſtification, that he was 
voted clear from all imputation by a majority 
of two to one. This ſet the Lord Deputy and 
the Lord Chancellor, with all the friends of 
both, at ſo great a diſtance from each other, 
that it put a full ſtop, for ſome time, to all 
buſineſs. 

Thus factions were formed in all the King's 
dominions; and he, being for ſo much of the 
year at a great diſtance from the ſcene, there was 
no pains taken to quiet theſe, and to check the 
animoſities which aroſe out of them. The 


King ſtudicd only to ballance them, and to keep 


up among the parties, a jealouſy of one ano- 
ther, that ſo he might oblige them all to depend 
more entirely on himſelf. 

Such was the ſtate of affairs in the Britiſb do- 
minions, It is time now to turn to the military 


proceedings abroad, and conſider how matters Boyer. 
TI | ſtood Burnet. 
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(1) An act was alſo paſt to take away the writ de 
'retico Conburendo, Another to reſtrain foreign edu- 
Cation, in order to prevent the growth of Popery. 


1 


— 


Another for ſettling inteſtates eſtates. And laſtly, an 
act for diſarming Papiſts. 
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bet, in his Excellency's opinion, the want 1695. 
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ſtood on both ſides before the campaign was: 
opened. When the King of France law hy 


169iKing William diſengaged from the Wat in 
Ireland, and the following year the Electot of 


Bavaria poſſeſſed” of the government of the 
Spaniſh Netherlands, he turned the ſtreſs of his 
arms that way, in order to break their meaſares, 
and in two ſucceſſive, camp#igns made himſelf 
maſter of the important places of Mons and Na- 
mur, before thoſe two Princes could collect a 
ſufficient force to prevent it. But the two next 


campaigns the French met with more difficuees 
and a ſtronger TS than they expected 


from the Allies, King William, early poſſeſſing 
himſelf of the camp of Park in 1693, diſſipa- 
ted the ſanguine hopes of their Court, defeated 
their deſigns upon Brabant, and forced their 
King to a ſpeedy return to Verſailles ; and the 


victory they obtained the ſame year at Landen 


coſt them ſo dear, that by it they loſt in 1594 
the ſuperiority, which they had the 9 
years over the Allies. And, though this la 
campaign was wholly ſpent in obſerving one 
another, like enemies, whoſe forces, being al- 
moſt equal, endeavour to overmatch the op- 

ſite party by the advantage of the ground, yet 
it was concluded to the honour of the Con- 
federates by the retak ing of Huy, a place, which 
in time proved of more importance than was at 
firſt apprehended. 

King William being ſenſible, that the power 
of France was in it's decline, and that the Allies 
on the other hand increaſed daily in ſtrength, re- 


ſolved to form ſome conſiderable enterprize the 


following year, either in Flanders, or on the 
Maeſe, according as the enemy would give him 
opportunity to put it in execution on either fide. 
In order to this, before his Majeſty left Holland, 
he gave directions for the ſetting up and ſtoring 
of great magazines in ſeveral places, and for the 
making all other neceſſary preparations z and 
ordered two armies to be early in the field, to 
keep the French in awe on both ſides, and draw 
their whole ſtrength on that, for which their 
jealouſy ſhould be greateſt, and afterwards fall 
on the other with more probability of ſucceſs. 
A ſiege in Flanders ſeemed to be attended with 
leſs difficulty than on the Macſe, where the 
only place, that could be attempted, was Na- 
mur, the ſtrongeſt of all the Low- Countries; 
and therefore, as moſt people looked upon ſuch 
an „ as altogether impoſſible, ſo the 
French themſelves turned their greateſt precauti- 
ons towards Flanders, where they drew a new 
line from the Lys to the Schelde, before the 
Allies could form a body of troops to oppoſe 
them, By theſe motions of the enemy, and 
their not increaſing their forces, it was eaſy to 
judge, that they would content themſelves to 
act defenſively this ſummer; not to mention 
the loſs of their beſt General, the Duke of Lux- 
emburg, who died towards the beginning of this 
year, and whoſe place was but ill ſupplied by the 
Marſhal de Villeroy. | 

While the French were perfecting their lines, 
the Confederates, who were ſuperior to them by 
near twenty-thouſand men, formed two great 
armies in Flanders and Brabant, The firſt, 
which conſiſted of ſeventy battalions of foot, 
and eighty-two ſquadrons of horſe and dra- 
goons, moſt Engliſh and Scots, and the reſt 
Dutch, incamped at Aerſeele, Comeghem, and 
IWouterghem, between Tbieldt and Deynſe, and 


was to be commanded by the King in perſon, 
anch under him by the old Prince of Vai dont "= 
to whom the King Watt given laſt winter be. 
command in chief of his infantry, he being the 
beſt General he had, after the denth of Prine 
Waldeck, The Lieutenant- General of the fore 
were the Count of Naſſar, Sir Henry Bellaſyſ 
and Count de NVoyelles; and the Major-General 
were Colonel Churchill, Ramſey, La Mcloniern, 
and the Marquis Ze-Miremont ; Mottfient Over. 
kirk was GeneraFof the horſe; having the Mir. 

uis de la Foreſt Lieutenant- General, arid Major. 

eneral Eppinger under him. "Colonel 855 
commanded the 'Enpliſh artiller7; 'Ouaiter. 
Maſter. General Dopff” was to attend the ing! 
perſon ; and the general officers, who had ac. 
companied his Majeſty from Enyland, wete lie. 
wiſe to ſerve in this army; which, upon ca 
wat to be reinforced by twenty bartalions and en 
ſquadrons, that lay near Dixmyde,” under die 
command of | Major-General Ellemberg. be 
other army conſiſting of fixreen” battalions 
foot, and a hundred and thirty ſquadrons of 
horſe, incamped at Zellich and Him, on the 
road from Bruſſels to Dendermond, and was tobe 
headed by the Elector of Bavaria, und under 
him by the Duke of Hoſftein- Ploew, the Spaniþh 
and Bavarian Generals, the Earl of A, 
General of the Dutch horſe, and Monfieur ©. 
teau, General of the ordnance. There was ul6 
another little army, which was called the oy if 
the Maeſe, which lay incamped towards Bref 
and Tatais on the Mebaigne. This body con 
ſiſted of eighteen battalions of Brandenburgeri, 
and ſeven Dutch ; and of ſeventeen ſquadrons of 
Brandenburg, and fifteen of Liege; the while 
commanded by the Baron de Heyden, Lieutenant 
General of Brandenburgh, and Count de Beb 
General of the Liege cavalry, who were to be 
Joined by the reſt of the Brandenburg hor, 
which came down along the Rhine. On the 
other hand, the Marſhal de Villeroy, who, after 
Luxemburg's death, commanded the Frend 
forces in chief, had drawn his army toe 
ther at Leuze between Conde, Tournay, and Au 
Marſhal de Boufflers and Count Guiſcard, with 
body of about twElve thouſand horſe and fort 
lay incamped about the Sambre ; and Monſieur 
Montal, with another ſmall body, lay between 
Ypres and the fort La Knoque, to obſerve Major- 
General Ellemberg. | 

This was the poſture of both parties, when ſlag 
the King left Loo, and came to Breda in hs" 
way to Ghent; where he was received bothby 
the Governor and Burghers with the like ts 
ſpects, that are uſually paid to a King of Span. 
The Elector of Bavaria and the Duke of Ha- 
ſtein-Pleen waited upon him at his arrival, being 
come to Ghent ſome hours before from their - 
my, which by this time had marched to Nin; 
and the ſame evening the King went to bs 
army at Aerſeele. Two days after, upon inte. 
ligence, that Boufflers had paſſed the Samir 
and that Villeroy was come to Eſcanaſfe on tit 
Schelde, to deftroy the forage on this fide ;. it 
King ſent orders to the Earl of Athlone to mat 
with forty ſquadrons from the Duke of Bavari' 
camp at Ninove, to obſerve Boufflers, who v 
now advanced to Flerus; and, having beſtowed 
the three following days upon the review of 
forces, which he found in very good conditiom 1 
he detached three brigades of horſe commanded | 
by the Marquis de la Foreſt to reinforce 1 
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95. - is army trom Aerſcele, and havi 


ſent all the 
to Bruges, came incamped at 
, —— from whence a party was ſent out, 


ted two of the enemies parties, and pur - 
— — to the very walls of Tore. Villeroy 
marched at the ſame time from Eſcanaffe, and 
retired behind the lines between Menin and 
having detached ten thouſand men to 
reinforce Boufflers, who was advanced to Pont 
Eſpierre. The fame day in the evening the 
King went to view the enernies lines, and ound 
the main body of their army incamped within 
them, ſtanding to their arms, as expecting to 
be attacked. t, though there was little pro- 
bability of ſucceſs in attempting to force the lines, 
t it was highly convenient for the King's pro- 
ject to give the French ſuch umbrage, as to ob- 
lige them to bring all their forces to defend them. 
Therefore the body of the Maeſt advanced to- 
wards Namur, and the Elector of Bavaria 
marched from Ninove, paſſed the Schelde, poſted 
himſelf at Kerkboven near Hauterive facing the 
new lines, and forced Boufflers to retreat within 
em. 
, The King, being informed of the Elector of 
gavaria's arrival at Kerkhoven, detached General 
' Churchill with eight batralions to join General 
Ellemberg ; and the Duke of Virtemberg march- 
ed in the night with Colonel Gore, Colonel 
Brown, ten pontoons and eight hundred pioneers, 
to take upon him the command of that army, 
and to make an attempt upon fort Knoque; to 
increaſe the enemies jealouſy for Flanders, and 
draw their forces more on that ſide. The ſame 
day the Elector of Bavaria made a feint of at- 
tacking the new line, and the King went to an 
eminence to view the enemy; and it being con- 
firmed on all hands, that all their forces were 
within their lines, he ſent orders to the Baron 
de Heyden, to advance towards Flanders, with 
the troops under his command. Upon theſe 
motions Villeroy detached two brigades from his 
army, one towards Courtray, the other towards 
fort Knoque, in attacking which Prince ir- 
temberg met with great difficulties z and at the 
ſame time the King ſent freſh orders to the Earl 
of Aihlone and the Baron de Heyden to confer to- 
gether, and concert meaſures towards the ſiege, 
which he had in his thoughts; which ſtopped 
the march of the latter towards Flanders. 
Hitherto the King had not declared his de- 
hgn, but had artfully purſued his ſtratagem of 
crawing all the enemies forces on one fide, that 
he might attack the other with leſs oppoſition. 
This having ſucceeded according to his wiſhes, 
he directed the Earl of Athlone and the Baron 
de Heyden to inveſt Namur; and by an expreſs 
communicated the whole ſcheme of the ſiege 
to the Duke of Bavaria, who highly applauded 
the ſame. According to the King's orders, the 
Earl of Athlone, being joined by the Brandenburg 
U00ps, left a good body of Horſe at Faliſe, and 
marched with the reſt towards Charleroy. At 
the ſame time the King, having marched back 
's army to Rouſelaer, left them there under the 
command of Prince Vaudemont, — 
a ſtrong guard advanced himſelf towards 
the Mazſe. Theſe motions, together with the 
great preparations, which were making at Maeſ- 
iricht, Liege, and Huy, put the French in ſuſ- 
Pence, whether the Confederates deſigned to 
wtack Namur or Charleroy ; and the Marquis 
No. 19. Vol. III. 
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of Bavaria f and the next day; marched 'ÞHariourt, hig had paſſed the Maſe near Di- 1699. 
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nant, and who feared moſt for Charlerey, march - 
ed again down that river towatds Namay ; ſo 
that the Earl, being by this time reinforced by a 
body of horſe and dragoons from the Ele&or of 
Bavaria's army, commanded by Count Till, 
took all the poſts from the Sambre to the Mae/e ; 


whilſt the Baron de Heyden with the Brandenburg Namur 

and Dutch forces inveſted the place between the i. 
Another detachment July 3- 

was ordered to ſurround Namur on the Condroz N. 


Maeſe and the Sambre. 


ſide ; but their not coming in time, by reaſon 
of the difficulty of the ground, and the vaſt ex- 
tent of the circumvallation, gave Marſhal Bouf - 
flers an opportunity to throw himſelf -into the 
place with ſeveral regiments of dftagoons, inſo- 
much that with this reinforcement the garriſon 
conſiſted of near fifteen-thouſand men, and moſt 
of them the beſt troops of France. The King 
came to the caſtle of Faliſe on the 2d of Fuly, 
and the next day the Elector of Bavaria having 
brought up the reſt of his army with prodigious 
expeditioh, the town and caſtle of Namur were 
intirely inveſted, and the King diſpoſed the 


troops into their reſpeRive quarters, and aſſigned 
each General his 


poſt. The Sambre and the 
Maeſe did naturally divide the army into three 
general quarters, which were ſubdivided into ſe- 
veral others. The King's quarters reached from 
the Sambre to the Maeſe towards Brabant; and 
here encamped twenty-three battalions and a 
hundred and twenty ſquadrons, under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Holſtein-Ploen, the Earl 
of Athlone, Baron Opdam, Monſieur Tetteau, 
Count de Tilly, the Marquis de la Foreſt, and 
Meſſieurs Warfuzey, Hubert, Itterſum, Saliſch, 
and Fagel, The Duke of Bavaria was poſted 
between the Sambre and the Maeſe, with twenty - 
four battalions, twenty ſquadrons, the Spaniſh 
and Bavarian Generals, General Coehorn, and a 
Major-General of Brandenburg. And in the 
Condroz along the Maeſe, both above and below 
the town, were incamped the Baron de Heyden, 
with the other Brandenburg Generals, and Count 
de Berlo, General of the cavalry of Liege, having 
ten battalions and ſixty ſquadrons under them. 
For the communication of theſe quarters three 
bridges were immediately laid, one on the 
Sambre, and two on the Maeſe ; and of theſe 
one was above, the other below Namur. The 
ſame day the King received intelligence, that 
Villeroy had ſent ſome detachments towards the 
Maeſe : That Prince Virtemberg, having amuſed 
the French for ſome time, and finding at length 
it was impoſſible to hinder the communication of 
fort Knoque, with the body under Monſieur Mon- 
tal, was retired from before that fort with eleven 
battalions of foot, and one regiment of horſe, and 
had joined Prince Yaudemont : That the latter, 
being thus reinforced, had detached Major- 

General Ramſey with fourteen battalions to at- 
tend his Majeſty : That Count de Naſſau was 
gone the ſame way with eight battalions more; 
and that he would be followed by the Lord Cutts 
with ten others, The next day the King viewed 
the avenues to the town, and ordered trees to be 
cut down in the foreſt of Marlagne, to ſtop the 
paſſages on that ſide, and cover the retrench- 
ment made on the road. The 5th and 6th of 


Fuly, both horſe and foot being encamped, the 
beſiegers worked on the circumvallation under 
the direction of General Coeborn ; and the Earl 
of Athlone, having repaſſed the Maeſe with a 


hundred 
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1695 bundred, fquadrons of horſe, marched tawatds 


Pielon, in order to) conſume the forage; there, 
and obſerve the, motions of the enemy. The 
Count de-Berle followed him with the hotſe of 
Liege ſothat there remained but little cavalry 


| before ze place. / 


Dificul- 
ties of. the- 


feege. 


On the other hand the French prepared them- 
ſelves for. a- vigorous reſiſtance, and having late- 
ly been ſo conſiderably reinforced, expected no 
leſs than to defeat all the attempts of the be- 


ſiegers. Avd indeed it muſt be confeſſed, that 


Strength 
of the 


town. 


Strength 
ef the 
caſile, 


their preſumption was not altogether groundleſs, 
if it be-obſerved, that Namur has ever been ac- 
counted one of the ſtrongeſt towns in the Lows 
Countries, both by the advantage of it's ſituation, 
and the addition of it's fortifications, which give 
it the command over two great rivers, and 
make it the beſt! bulwark of Brabant, Beſides 
this, the place had very much changed it's con- 
dition, ſince it fell into the hands of the French 

ing, who never ſpared expence to put his fron- 
tiers and conquered cities into the beſt defence 
they were capable of receiving from art and na- 
ture. The town then was quite overlooked by 
a ſteep hill from the Porte de Fer or Iron Gale, 
to that of &: Nicholas; ſo that, the French having 
the liberty to bring down their batteries at firſt, 
to the deſcent of that hill, and to open their 
trenches at the foot of it near the Maeſe, they 
made themſelves maſters of it in five or fix 
days. But now, to add a very conſiderable 
ſtrength to this weak part of the town, the 
French had made a detached baſtion on the aſ- 
cent of the hill before Sz Nicholas's Gate, all of 
ſtone- work, with a caſemot upon it bomb- proof ; 
the counterſcarp of free-ſtone, as alſo the cove- 
red way, which pointed juſt upon the top of 
the hill, ſo that no cannon from the plain could 
bear upon this work; and the Allies were neceſſi- 
tated to batter it in rever/e from the other ſide of 
the Macſe. This was not all; for, upon the 
right towards the [ron Gate, the beſieged had 
made three detached baſtions of the ſame work, 
Juſt upon the brow of the hill, and at the foot 
of the ſame, before the gate; and between the 
hill and the brook of Werderen they had a 
fourth, whick hindred the avenues between the 
hills to this gate; The plain upon theſe hills 
was fortified with a double covered way, both 
paliſſadoed to defend theſe detached baſtions to- 
wards the village of Bouge. And, when the Al- 
lies began to inveſt the place, the French were 
working at a third, nearer to the brow of the 
hill, juſt before theſe works; ſo that the town, 
which before was but weak, was now by the 
new fortifications rendered fo ſtrong, that it held 
out longer than the caſtle. 

This caſtle, the principal ſtrength of Namur, 
was built upon an hill, in an angle formed by the 
confluence of the Sambre and the: Maeſe, and 
conſiſted of an irregular fortification, ſuch as the 
ground could admit of, divided into the old and 
new caſtle of Terra Nova, and Coeborn, or 
William's Fort; and this likewiſe received ſuch 
additions from the French, as to leave it almoſt 
impoſſible to be attacked the ſame way they 
took it before. Coehorn Fort fell into their hands, 
by carrying their trenches round it along the 
bottom, between it and Terra Nova ; which 
work, being thus embraced, and all manner of 
communication cut off, was ſoon forced to ſur- 
render, To prevent the like for the future, the 
French built a ſtrong ſtone redoubt, juſt upon 
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Terra Nova, with acaſemot upon it bomb. proof 
and, as this redoubt commanded all the batton 
to the Sambre, ſo it had: likewiſe a good coveng 
way, paliſſadoed from the angle of the gorge q 
the Coeborn, to the brink of the hill upon the 
Maeſe. . Add to this, that they had raiſe | 
very good half-moori before the curtain of the 
horn-work of the Terra Nova; beſides ther 
fortifying the Devil's Houſe, that flanked the 
ſides of the Coeborn towards the Maeſe, with , 
ſtrong ſtone redonbt z which place, hen the 
Spaniards had it, had but a ſimple retrenchment 
about it;; and yet it held out four or five day, 
From the upper part of the Coeborn on the fide 
of the Mazſe they had made a good covered 
way, which embraced the abovementioned g. 
doubt, to the edge of the hill upon the Me, 
and had undertaken a prodigious line cut into the 
rock all along the top of the hill, near an E 
mile in length, terminating upon the edge of the 
hill towards the Sambre, with two redoubty x 
each end. The line was finiſhed, and the u. 
doubt towards the Maeſe very forward ; hy, 
that towards the Sambre being but juſt begun, 
they made it up with faſcines, upon the ani 
of the Allies before the place. In ſhort, the 
caſtle was ſo well fortified on the top of the 
hill, that it would have been a very tedious piece 
of work to attack it that way; but the weak fide 
of the caſtle and Coeborn fort was towards the 
Sambre and the town, which the French had not 
ſo much regarded; being ſo confident that the 
place was impregnable, that they had ſet wy 
this inſcription on one of the gates, Reddi qui 
dem, ſed vinci non poteſt, intimating, that thi 
town might indeed be reftored, but not retake, 
Namur being thus fortified, and provide 
beſides with all neceſſaries for many months 
with good ſtore of ammunition, one hunde 
pieces of cannon, twelve mortars, ten thouſui 
muſkets to ſpare, and a garriſon of twelve tho 
ſand men, commanded by a Governor, 
eſteemed by his King and beloved by his fo 
diers, ſeemed to defy the attempts of the bel 
appointed and moſt numerous army, But, 
when Boufflers had thrown himſelf into it with 
ſeven choſen regiments of dragoons, a great 
number of voluntiers, Major-General ' Megrimm 
another Vauban, followed by the moſt fill 
engineers, gunners, miners, and bombardiem of 
France, and had compoſed an army to 
theſe ramparts, which were thought impenet- 
ble, it was then, that the French and their i 
vourers looked upon the King's enterpriſe # 
an unparallelled temerity, and doubted not but 
Namur would be the rock, on which the Grand 
Confederacy ſhould ſplit. But all theſe gre 
and, in appearance, invincible obſtacles vet 
not able to ſhake the King's reſolution 3 tht 
ſerved only to make him concert effectual mes. 
ſures to ſurmount all difficulties, which he did 
to his immortal glory, the aſtoniſhment of b 
enemies, and the admiration of all Europe. 
The lines of circumvallation being finiſted. 
the King, attended by the Elector of Baver*s 
went, on the 1oth of Fuly, early in the mom 
ing to the Baron de Heyden's quarters. He 
he was met by all the general officers, . 
whom having viewed the place, all were of ! 
King's opinion, that the attack upon the tou 
ought to be made againſt St Nicholas's gate? 


and therefore it was reſolved, that the * 
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d be opened on the hi de Bags, and be- 
4 — — as alſo that in the 
Condroꝝ ſide between the hill St Barbe and the 
river 3 and hape to favour the opening of the 
crenches, the Baron de Heyden ſhould raiſe A 
of ten pieces of cannon, to batter in re. 
batrery | 
verſe the covered way and detached baſtion be- 
fore St Nicholas's gate, which faced the attack. 
Accordingly, the heavy cannon being come up, 
the trenches were opened the next day without 
any great diſturbance from the enemy and the 
ame day the Lord Cats arrived. in the camp 
wich fix battalions of foot. The 12th the bat- 
teries began to play, and the trenches were fuc- 
ceſsfully carried on. On the 13th, Prince Vau- 
mont informed the King, that the French ſeem- 
ed to have ſome defign in Flanders, and that 
4:th was moſt in danger. The next day, up- 
on advice, that the Marquis D' Harcourt and 
Lieutenant-General Xrmenes wete in motion, 
and might eaſily fall upon our convoys on the 
fide of the Condroz and Liege, which was un- 
guarded, his Majeſty detached twenty ſquadrons 
of horſe and dragoons towards the plain of St 
Severin between Huy and Liege, to obſerve the 
enemy; and in the afternoon a battery of four 
pieces of cannon was raiſed from the eminence 
of Bouge againſt the old tower of Coguelet, which 
very much incommoded the beſiegers. 

The ſame day the King received two letters 
from Prince Vaudemont. By the firſt he was 
informed that Villeroy had paſſed the Lys at Cour- 
tray and Harlebeck ;, and that, according to com- 
mon report, he marched againſt the Prince ; 
and by the ſecond, that the French General was 
advanced as far as the river Mandel, and that, 
the head of his army having been diſcovered 
towards the mill of Dentreghem, Vaudemont had 
drawn his forces in battalia, poſted his left near 
Grammer, the right towards Aerſeele and Caneg- 
bem, and began to fortify his camp. The im- 
minent danger, that the Prince found himſelf 
in on this occaſion, and the admirable conduct, 
with which he extricated himſelf out of ir, are 
paſſages too remarkable to be paſſed over in ſi- 
lence, and will therefore juſtify the following 
digreſſion. 

Vaudemont was informed on the 12th of Fuly 
at night, by a ſignal from the Governor of Ou- 
denard, that the head of the enemies army bent 
their march towards Cordes; which was confirm- 
ed to him by an expreſs from the Governor of 
Aub; and almoſt at the ſame time he received 
adyice from Courtray, that the day before the 
French had laid bridges over the Lys both above 
and below that town, On the 13th early in 
the morning, he had poſitive intelligence, that 
they were actually paſſing that river; and on the 
other hand the Commanders of the caſtles, which 
he had garriſoned on the river Mandel, gave 
aim notice, that the enemy was marching di- 
Rely againſt him. Theſe advices, though dif- 
*rent, were yet both true; for twelve thouſand 
of the enemies horſe made towards Cordes, while 
ine reſt of their army paſſed the Lys, and advan- 
Gd towards Mandel. 

pon theſe informations Yaudemont gave or- 
is to his army to be in readineſs, by a ſignal 
two guns. But, before he made any motion, 

* reſolved to have a confirmation of the deſigns 
0 the enemy, For as their marching towards 
Aces with the greateſt part of the forces might 
ia order to relieve Namur, whilſt another 
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body advanced towards the river Mandel, only 1695. 
to amuſe him 3 fo, if their whole army marched 
in one body, there were two inconveniences to 
be feared 5 either that they ſhould fall on the 
Maritime towns of Flanders, in caſe he marched 
to the left to prevent the relief of Namur; or 
that they ſhould gain two days march before 
him in their way to Namur, if he made too 
quick à motion to the right to cover the places 
of Hlanders. Theſe refleftions obliged him to 
ſpend the whole day, being the 13th of Juh, 
in obferving the enemy. He ſuffered them to 
attack the caſtles of Ingelmunſter and Mulenbecł, 
which were, each of them, defended by an hun- 
dred and forty men, who obliged the enemy 
to bring down cannon, before they would ſur- 
render; which made them loſe time, and gave 
the Prince reaſon to judge, that their whole ar- 
my was marching to attack him. Their van- 
guard, appearing in the evening at Dentregbem, 
where his right was poſted, confirmed him in 
that opinion. He thought fit immediately to 
change the diſpoſition of his camp, placing his 
right at Aerſeele, and his left at Grammen next 
the Lys ; and at the ſame time ordered the re- 
trenchments to be made on both ſides. The 
Count de Neyelles, who had the command of 
theſe works for the center, and the whole left 
wing, cauſed the General's orders to be execut- 
ed with ſuch extraordinary diligence, that on 
the 14th by break of day he had made a very 
defenſible line. The riſing grounds upon the 
right of Aer/cele were alſo fortified by ten of the 
clock in the morning; which done, the artillery 
was placed in the right flank and in the whole 
front of the line. 

In this poſture, with fifty battalions of foot, 
and fifty one ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons, 
Vaudemont reſolved to expect Villeroy, though 
the Marſhal had double the number, with which 
he was marching on the 14th of Fuly towards 
him, and came up early enough to haveattacked 
him. But, whether it was that he found the 
Prince's camp ſo ſtrongly fortified, or that he 
would not hazard a battle, till Montal had taken 
his poſt in the rear of the Prince's right, to 
fall upon him there, at the fame time that the 
French army ſhould break up againſt the front, 
he remained in ſight of the Allies that evening, 
expecting to have attacked them early in the 
morning, and in a manner to have caught them 
in a net, by invironing them on all fides. Vau- pine 
demont, being informed of MontaPs motion, and Vaude- 
finding he had already paſſed the Thielt, wiſely mont Aa- 
changed his reſolution of fighting, and thought We 
it high time to provide for a retreat, There- 

n with great preſence of judgment he or- 
dered the intrenchments to be perfected every 
where ; ſome advanced houſes to be ſet on fire, 
left the French ſhould poſſeſs themſelves of them 
in their march againſt him; and the cannon 
of the left continually to play upon the ene- 
my, to give them occaſion to think, that his 
deſign was rather to fight than retreat, At the 
ſame time he ordered the cannon of the right 
and the front to be drawn off, and to march 
towards Deynſe, which was done with that ſe- 
crecy, that the enemy did not percive it; for 
he had artfully ordered the artillery to be mov- 
ing from the batteries all the afternoon, ſo that, 
when it went clear off, the enemy thought it 
had been but the ordinary motion. Then march- 
ed the two lines of foot upon the left along the 
retrench- 
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retrenchments, to cover which the Prince or- 


dered a body of horſe to go and poſt themſelves 
in the retrenchments, as they were quitted by 


the foot 3 the latter marching out at the ſame 
time with their pikes, and colours trailing, to 
conceal their going off. Neither did the enemy 
perceive this motion, till the cavalry mounted 
again, and abandoned the retrenehments; by 
which time the infantry was got into the bot- 
tom between Aerſeele and Wouterghem, march- 
ing towards Deynſe. While the foot was thus 


ling off from the retrenchments, the Prince 


ordered Monſieur Overkirt, with the right 
wing of the horſe, interlined with Collier's bri- 
gade of foot, to make a line falling towards 
Caneghem, and extend himſelf from the wind- 
mill of Aerſeele, towards Fink, in order to make 
Montal believe, that this line was deſigned to 
oppoſe his attempt upon the rear of the Prince's 
right; but his ſecret orders were to march off 
by Wink to Nivelle, and ſo to Ghent, At the 
ſame time the foot marched by Wourterghem to 
Deynſe ; the Earl of Rochford, who was poſt- 
ed with the left wing of horſe and two battali- 
ons of foot towards the Lys, made the rear- 
guard towards the line, with a line of foot on 
the one ſide, and three ſquadrons of Eppinger's 
horſe upon the other. All this was ſo contriv- 
ed by the Prince from the right to the left, that 
his army diſappeared all at once; and, ſtill to 
impoſe the better upon the French, Vaudemont, 
himſelf, and the Duke of Wirtemberg, with 
ſome other Generals, kept in the camp, form- 
ing with their own domeſtics and attendants a 
ſmall body of horſe, with which they followed 
the army, as ſoon as it was all got off, The 
French, finding themſelves thus ſtrangely baf- 
fled, did what they could to fall upon the 
rear of the Allies; and particularly Montal 
endeavoured to attack that body, which was 
commanded by Monſieur Overkirk, whom he 
overtook with ſome ſquadrons of horſe and 
dragoons. But, the defiles being advantageous, 
and Brigadier Collier having ordered all the gre- 
nadiers of his brigade to the rear of all, to face 
the enemy from time to time, as they approach- 
ed, the grenadiers with their fire kept the French 
at a diſtance, and made good the retreat. Nor 
had the enemy a much better ſucceſs in their at- 
tempt upon the rear of the body of foot, com- 
manded by the Count de Noyelles, However, 
two ſquadrons of their dragoons, putting green 
boughs in their hats, which was the Contede- 
rates diſtinguiſhing mark in a day of battle, and 
ſpeaking ſome French, ſome Engliſh, as if they 
had been ſome of their own rear-guard, did by 
that ſtratagem, towards the evening, come up 
cloſe to their rear, and marched along with them 
a little way, till they came to a convenient 
place, when they fired upon them firſt, and then 
fell in amongſt them with their ſwords, which 
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t 'the firſt battalion; that was ſet upon, ; 


» in 


ome diforder z but the other facing about in. 
medlately conſtrained them to retire, after 
had killed a few men: A loſe, altogether in. 
conſiderable for a retreat, Which is ſcarce to he 
lled in hiſtory, and for which: King y. 
iam, in his letter to Prince Vaudemont, on. 
<.ed himſelf obliged to him; adding, that he 
had given greater marks of a General 
« ſummate in the art of war, than if he had 
a battle (1).* | | 
Vaudemont, having reached Deynſe towards the 
cloſe of the evening, left in it a garriſon unde 
Brigadier O Furrel, and then marched as far « 
the plain of Oyendonck in his way to Ghent, u. 
ſolving at firſt to have reſted his army there 4 
night; but having halted a while, and the, 
as he himſelf afterwards ſaid, calling to mind z 


* 
* 
1 


maxim of that great General Charles IV. Due 


of Lorrain, his father, That, when an um 
js upon the retreat, it muſt be ſure to retrex 
out of the enemies reach,“ he'decampe 


again, and, by nine of the clock the next mon 


ing, the whole army was advanced to Mary. Mt 
under the walls of Ghent, from whence Lieu. 
nant-General Bellafyſe and the Marquis of Mn. 
mont were detached with twelve battalions, al * 
twelve pieces of cannon, to ſecure Newport, ul 
the canal of Paſquendal. Their diligence, al 
the Prince of Virtemberg's coming up to ſuſk 
them, with twelve other battalions, and thiry- 
eight ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons, qui 
broke the meaſures of Villeroy and Conti, wh 
had already taken quarters in fight of that pla, 
in order to inveſt it. Villeroy, finding the ati 
of Newport too difficult, bent his march rowatk 
Dixmyde, which was garriſoned by eight bats 
lions of foot, and a regiment of dragoons u 
Major-General Ellemberg. 

Thus was performed a retreat ſcarce to beps 
rellelled in hiſtory. The military men di 
ſerved under Vaudemont magnified his condi 
very highly, and compared it to any thing tit 
Turenne, or the greateſt Generals of the age, u 
done. In the courſe of the retreat it was ot 
thought he could not get off, and Yilleroy's ob 
duct was blamed for not improving the adm 
tage, but it was without cauſe ; for Villeroy lu 
not . overſeen this advantage, but had orden 
the Duke of Mayne, the French King's below 
ſon, to make a motion with the horſe which k 
commanded ; and probably, if that had be 
ſpeedily executed, it might have had ill eſs 
on Prince Vaudemont. But the Duke of Mi 
deſpiſed Yillerey, and made no haſte to of 
his orders; ſo the advantage was loſt, and it 
oy - of France put him under a ſlight dilgnt 

or it. 

In the mean time, the attacks againſt the to 
of Namur were carried on with great appli® 
tion; and two or three ſmall ſallies of _ 


— 


(1) The King's letter was as follows: 


Couſin, 


© You cannot believe how much your letter of 
< yeſterday noon, which I received this morning by 
© break of day, diſturbed me: On the other ſide, 
© how joyful I was upon receipt of the other letter, 
dated from Mary-K:rk near Ghent, this day at three 
in the morning. I am much obliged to you, for in 


© this retreat you have given greater marks of 3 0 
© neral, conſummate in the art of war, than i a 
© had gained a victory; I abſolutely approve of j® 
conduct upon this occaſion, and I hope it will ir 
© der the enemy from undertaking any more d 
© ſame nature, Nevertheleſs I ſhall be impatient 

© T know which way they bend their march, 


© this blow has failed them. . 
remain always, &c. 
10 K 


g 
_ 
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1 having had no ſucceſs, they reſolved to 
make another on the 18th of Fuß, about three 
in the afternoon, with twelve hundred horſe, 
and four ſquadrons: of dragoons. After they 
had croſſed the Mucſe, they attempted the 
trenches on the right · hand of the bridge, be- 
ing to that river, took a redoubt, that was 
unfiniſhed, and only ſtuffed with ſacks of wool, 
fell upon the beſiegers both in front and flank; 
and forced them at-firſt to give way; but, the 
latter taking freſh courage, and being timely 
ſupported by ſome Brandenburg horſe, the French 
were beaten back with the loſs of two hundred 
of their men; nor was this encounter leſs bloody 
to the befiegers. However, the King finding 
that very day, that the trenches were advanced 


within fuzee-ſhot of the counterſcarp, he reſolved | 


to ſtorm the advanced works and traverſes that 
evening an hour before ſun-ſet, to hinder the 
enemy from fortifying themſelves any more; 
and for that purpoſe he ordered, that the batta- 
lions that relieved the trenches ſhould ſupport 
them. Accordingly, Major-General Ramſey and 
the Lord Cutts, at the head of five battalions 
of the foot-guards, Engliſh, Scots, and Dutch, 

n the onſet on the right, being ſuſtained by 
fix Engliſb battalions, commanded by Brigadier- 
General Fitz-Patrick; and at the ſame time 
Major-General Saliſch, with eight Dutch and 
other regiments, and nine thouſand pioneers, in- 
ſulted the enemy on the left from the redoubt 
to the ruined tower of Coguelet; and was to be 
ſeconded by Major-General Heukelom, with ſome 
Dutch battalions. The horſe-guard was doubled, 
and all the troops on that ſide had orders to be 
in readineſs to ſupport the whole attack in caſe 
of neceſſity ; which precaution proved altoge- 
ther needleſs, by reaſon of the extraordinary 
valour and intrepidity, which the aſſailants 
ſhewed on this occaſion, However, the be- 
ſieged having brought out eight battalions, a 
great detachment of dragoons, and all the gre- 
nadiers, to defend their rettenchments, the diſ- 
pute was obſtinate for two hours, but at laſt the 
French were beaten back, and purſued to the 
very gates of the town. The King, who, ac- 


during the whole action, was ſo well pleaſed 
with the bravery and excellent order of his men, 
that, laying his hand over the Duke of Bavaria's 
ſhoulder, he ſaid to him ſeyeral times with 
tranſport, See my brave Engliſh! See my brave 
Engliſh! And indeed, it muſt be remembered 
to their immortal honour, that without any 
ſhelter they advanced boldly and undiſturbed, 
amidſt ſhowers of great and ſmall ſhot, bombs 
and hand-granadoes, which by the effect of 
mines and fougades opened graves for them in 
ſeveral places, towards an enemy ſecured by re- 
trenchments well palifſadoed. The Confede- 
rates lofs in this action mounted to twelve hun- 
dred men, either. killed or wounded, and that 
of the French to about as many. 

After this ſucceſs the beſiegers carried on 
their trenches to the village of Bouge, towards 
St Nicholas's gate; the ſame being done alſo 
on thar ſide near the Maeſe, as well above as 
below, with a deſign to draw two parallels along 
the river on the ſide next the ſuburbs of Fam- 
be, and oppoſite to the caſtle-bridge. But, the 
French being apprehenſive of the deſign, they 
ſet fire to the ſuburbs, which ſomewhat retard- 
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cording to his cuſtom, temained upon the place, 
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ed the approaches that General Cunbern had 1695. 


begun. On the 21ſt of Fuly, a battery was 


finiſhed on that ſide next St Nzcholas's gate, 
and the trenches adyanced an hundred paces to- 
wards the rivulet, that runs into the bottom, 


which the French had ſwelled with water, and 


which was ſecured by a kind of half. moon. 
Next day they began to play upon a baſtion, 
and the works before St Nicholas's gate from a 


battery of eighteen pieces of cannon 3 and on 
the 23d the Brandenburgers battered. the water- 
ſtop,. in order to drain the moat z yet with lit- 
tle effect, . becauſe it was lined with large free- 
ſtone. The great rains, which fell about this 
time, very much incommoded the beſiegers, 
and interrupted their approaches. However, 
on the 25th they. plied their batteries with ſuc- 
ceſs, raiſed new ones, ſet on miners to the re- 
doubt of Balart near St Nicholas's gate, and 
the next day forced the Captain, who com- 
manded in it, to ſurrender at diſcretion, On 
the 2yth the King went into the trenches, and 
perceiving, that the batteries had made great 
breaches in St NVicbolas's baſtion, the demi-baſ- 
tion of St Roche, and at the end of the coun- 
terſcarp of the town, he diſpoſed all things for 
the general attack of the firſt counterſcarp, 
which was performed towards five o'clock that 
afternoon, in this manner: The Engliþ and 
Scots commanded by Major-General Ramſey and 
Brigadier Hamilton came out of the trenches to 
the right, and attacked the point of the fore- 
moſt counterſcarp, which incloſed the ſluice or 
water-ſtop. The enemy received them with a 
furious diſcharge, 'which however did not hin- 
der them from going on briſkly ; and, notwith- 
ſtanding the dreadful eruption of three or four 
fougades of bombs, that lay buried in the glacis, 
which put them at firſt into ſome diſorder, they 
returned more animated to the charge, and 
drove the enemy from that counterſcarp.. But 


unluckily, whilſt the workmen were, making a 


lodgment, ſome ſacks of wool took fire, where- 
by part of the lodgment was conſumed, and 
the Exgliſb expoſed to the ſhot of the counter- 
guard and demi-baſtion of St Roche, which 
they ſuſtained and anſwered with incredible re- 
ſolution, till the fire was extinguiſhed and ſome 
traverſes caſt up. On the other hand, the Hol- 
landers, ſeeing the Engliſh in ſo hot a place, im- 
mediately went up along the Mazſe towards the 
breach of the counter-guard, and ſo vigorouſly 
attacked the enemy with their hand-granadoes, 
that the latter thought it ſafer to retreat than 
to defend themſelves z which very much caſed 
the Engh/ſh. The Dutch lodged themſelves up- 
on the counter- guard; and thus both they and 
the Engliſb preſerved the foremoſt covered way 
before St Nickolas's gate from the Maeſe to the 
water-ſtop, with part of the counter- guard. 
The valour and firmneſs of the. Confederates in- 


fantry in this action is ſcarce to be parallelled ; 


and it muſt be alſo acknowledged that the French 
officers behaved thetnſelves like men of true 
courage, expoling themſelves on the glacis of 
the counterſcarp and on the breach of the 
counter-guard, with their ſwords in their hands, 
in order to encourage their ſoldiers. The 
enemy did not throw many bombs, but they 
fired inceſſantly into the trenches with five or 
ſix pieces of cannon; which killed ſeveral 
perſons about the King, particularly Mr God- 
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being come into the camp to wait 
on the King about remittances of money for 
the payment of the army, had the curioſity to 
ſee this attack. | 
While this was doing on the town-ſide, the 
Elector of Bavaria was not idle between the 


. Sambre and the Macſe, but commanded an at- 


tack to be made towards the abbey of Sal/ines, 
where he deſigned to poſt himſelf, This was 
performed with ſo much -vigour, that he not 
only forced the intrenchments near the Sambre, 
but made himſelf maſter of the fort of /a Ba- 
tance near the head of thoſe intrenchments; re- 
pulſed four ſquadrons of horſe, that came. our 
of the caſtle ; laid a bridge over the Sambre; 
paſſed that river amidſt the enemy's continual 
fire, and poſſeſſed himſelf of the abbey of Sal- 


fines, a poſt of great importance, and which fa- 


voured the attack of Vauban's line, that ſur- 
rounded the works of the caftle. 

The EleQor, reſolving to ſtorm this line, or- 
dered General Coehorn to diſpoſe all things for 
that purpoſe towards Saſſines, and General He- 
ming to do the ſame on the other fide of the 
Maeſe. On the 3oth of Fuly, by break of day, 
the Elector, with the Spaniſh and Bavarian Ge- 
nerals, and General Coeborn, began the attack 
towards Sa/jines, and aſſaulted the intrenchments 
in flank with about three thouſand foot, ſuſ- 
tained by ſome battalions, and one thouſand 
Spaniſh and Bavarian horſe. Major-General 
Swerin attacked the line in front with five hun- 
dred grenadiers, as many muſketeers, and one 
thouſand pioneers. And the Brandenburg Ge- 
nerals, with five hundred grenadiers ſupported by 
two thouſand foot, and their grand muſketeers, 
Gens @armes, and horſe grenadiers, inſulted 
the enemies flank on the Maeſe ſide. The be- 
ſieged at firſt made ſome reſiſtance by the fa- 
vour of a line of communication of one redoubt 
and two trenches; but being aſſailed on all ſides, 
and that too with extraordinary bravery, 
they were driven to the counterſcarp of Coe- 
horn fort. Animated with this ſucceſs, the 
beſiegers purſued thoſe, who fled, as far as the 
Devils Houſe, where the French had ſeveral can- 


non laden with cartouches, and about nine hun- 


dred men laid flat upon their bellies, who, ſud- 
denly ſtanding up, poured in vollies of ſhot 
upon the aſſailants. Theſe received the fire 
with incredible courage, forced the French to 
quit the counterſcarp of the fort, and made 
themſelves maſters of it. However, it being 
impoſſible for them to lodge themſelves there, 
they retired in good order. By this brave ac- 
tion, at the expence of about two hundred 
men killed or wounded, the beſiegers gained a 
lined redoubt, ſome advanced batteries, and 
Vauban's retrenchment from the Sambre to the 
Maeſe, which with immenſe labour the French 
had cut through the rock, and which they 
boaſted would coſt the Allies five thouſand 
men before they could take it. This attack on 
the caſtle-ſide, where the King was preſent, be- 
ing over, he went to view the trenches on the 
town-ſide; and finding, that a mine had been 
ſprung, which had overturned good part of the 


- vo 
water-ſtop into the ditch, whereby the Wien 
was lower by two feet, he ordered the minen . 

to work on, in order to drain the moat; and 
all things to be ready to make a lodgment on 
the demi-baftion. The two following days ue 
beſiegers battered the works before St Nicholar, 
gate with great fury, and threw many bombs, 
which did conſiderable execution; and particy. 
larly one fired by Lieutenant. Colonel Brown, 
which ſet on fire the enemies magazine in the 
demi-baſtion. On the ad of Auguſt toward 
evening the Lord Cutis with two hundred Ex- 
liſh grenadiers, and Brigadier Dedam with a like 
number of Dutch, both which were to be ful. 
tained by the battalions in the trenches, wert 
ordered, to attack the Saillant Angle; and the 
the demi-baſtion, which they performed with 


great bravery, and, after ſome reſiſtance, 4 


lodgment was made on the fecond coun 
The cannon having by this time widened the 
breaches, and all things being ready for a gs 
neral aſſault, Count Guiſcard, the Governor, de, 
manded to capitalate for the town; which being g 
readily granted, the articles were agreed upon 
and figned on the 4th of Auguſt by the Eleftnr d. 
of Bavaria for the Allies, and by Count G 
card for the beſieged, The ſame day the irm 
gate was delivered to the beſiegers; and on the 
6th the French evacuated the Town, and retired 
into the caſtle. 

In the mean while, Villeroy, having failed uh 
his deſign upon Prince Vaudemont, as' allow b 
gainſt Newport, marched towards Dixmuyde, nd On 
ordered Montal to beſiege it. The town ws 
weak; but, conſidering the ſtrength of the gu- 
riſon, it might have held out a fortnight, ora 
leaſt have ſurrendered with leſs ignominy. Bt 
Major-General Ellemberg, being a ſoldier of for- 
tune, who had merited his. preferment mere) 
by his blunt courage in the open field, was pre- 
ſently diſpirited, and at a Joſs what to do, when 
he ſaw himſelf cooped up in a place ſurrounded 
by a Royal army; fo that after a ſlight reſiſane 
of thirty-ſix hours, he yielded himſelf and bs 
whole garriſon priſoners of war. Deynſe follow- 
ed the example of Dixmiyde, and was furren- 
dered to the French at diſcretion by Colonel 0- 
Farrel, without firing a gun. Aſter the fur 
render of theſe two places, Prince Vaudum 
did not doubt but the French would advance to- 
wards Namur; and therefore deſired to be 9. 
inforced, that he might be able to obſerve then. 
The King ſent him Montigny's Engliſþ brigade 
of horſe, and the two Dutch brigades of Dun. 
pre and Rhoe, marched towards Bruſſels, wbithet 
the brigade of St Paul was gone before, wit 
orders to join Vaudemont, who deſigned to form 
an army on that fide. * 

Villeroy, having ordered the fortifications ol 
Dixmuyde and Deynſe to be razed, paſſed the 
river Lys at Wacker, and marched up the lis 
to the Schelde z which he alſo croſſed at Ef 
in order to continue his march to Niu 
giving out, that he was going to the relief a 
Namur. Upon advice of this motion,“ 
mont decamped on the 4th of Auguf from 
Ghent, and, paſſing the canal at Vilvoerd and the 
Burnt-bridge, pitched his camp at Derbe 


1 


(1) He was brother of Sir Edmmdbury Godfrey, that was murdered in the reign of K ing Charles II. abou 


the Popiſh Plot. 
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Prince ſent tu the French to demand the gar- 
riſons of Dizmayde and Deynſe, "conſiſting of 
fix thouſand men. For, by a cartel ſettled be- 


tween the two armies, all priſoners were to be 
redeemed at a ſer price, and within a limited time, 
But the French, baving now ſo many men in 
their hands, did, without either colour or ſhame, 
give a new proof of their perfidiouſneſs, and 
broke the cartel on this occaſion, as they had of- 
ten done at fea 3 and indeed, as often as any 
advantages on their ſide tempted them to it. 
They not only refuſed to fend back the garriſons 
according to the agreement, but moſt of the 
ſoldiers were forced to enliſt themſelves in the 
French ſervice, or were ſent to Catalonia, and 
other remote parts. Theſe garriſons might have 
been ſaved, for, if their rs had been maſ- 
ters of a true judgment or preſence of mind, 
they might at leaſt have got a favourable compo- 
fition, though the places were not tenable. The 
Governors were at firſt believed to have betray- 
ed their truſt, and ſold the garriſons, as well as 
the places to the French; but they were tried af- 
terwards, and it appeared, that it flowed from 
cowardice and want of ſenſe, for which- Ellem- 
berg ſuffered death, and O-Farrel was broke with 
diſgrace. 

The French King, under pretence of reveng- 
- ing the inſults of the Engiifb fleet, which, under 
the command of the Lord Berkley, had bom- 
harded & Malo, and ſome other towns on the 
French coaſt, ſent orders to Villeroy to bombard 
Bruſſels, Upon the French marching to Enghien 
with a great number of waggons laden with 
bombs and fire-works, Prince Yaudemont imme- 
diately gueſſed their defign, and would have 
preyented it, if the town could have been per- 
ſuaded, to give him the aſſiſtance that he de- 
ſired. Burghers, upon all ſuch occaſions, are 
more apt to conſider a preſent, though a ſmall 
expence, than a great, though imminent dan- 
ger: So Vaudemont could not pretend to cover 
them, unleſs the Confederate army, which might 
be reinforced by the detachment under the Earl 
of Athlone and Count Naſſau, ſhould advance 
and incamp in the plain of Gigot and St Anne 
Pee. But, becauſe this could not be done neither, 
without giving Villeroy an opportunity to poſt 
himſelf between him and the King's camp at 
Namur, the Prince prudently left the Earl of Ath- 
lone and Count Naſſau, with the forces under their 
command, between Waterloo and Genap, where 
the King had ſent them, to oppoſe the enemies 
paſſage at Brain le Chatteau. ſa the mean time 
Vaudemont poſted his infantry on the eminences 
about Bruſſels, between fort Monterey and the 
counterſcarp of Ixel, whereby he maintained the 
communication with the forces at Vaterloo; or- 
dered ſevera] battalions to the outworks before 
the gates of Flanders and Anderleck, to ſecure 
the city ; and extended the horſe and dragoons 
along the canal, to hinder the enemy from paſ- 
ling it. 

After ſeveral marches and counter-marches, 
" French appeared before Bruſſels on the 13th 
ot Auguſt; and Villeroy, having taken his quar- 
ters at Anderleck, wrote a letter to the Prince of 
g gbem the Governor, to acquaint him, * That 
x the King his Maſter, ſeeing the Prince of 
: age had ſent his fleet upon the coaſt of 
, _ 'nce, to bombard his ſea-port towns, and 

endeavour to ruin them, without getting any 
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© other advantage by it, had thought, that he 169. 


© could not put a ſtop to ſuch diſorders, but by 
« uſing repriſals 3 which was the reaſon, that his 
* Maſter had fent him an order to bombard” 
< "Bruſſels ; and at the ſame time to declare, 


that it was with reluctance his Majeſty had 


put himſelf upon it; and that as ſoon as he 
© ſhould be aſſured, that the ſea-ports of France: 
© ſhould be no more bombarded, the King his 
© Maſter likewiſe would not bombard any 
places belonging to the Prince, againſt whom' 
© he was at wary reſerving nevertheleſs the li- 
© berty on both ſides to do it in ſuch places, as 
« ſhould be beſieged. That his Majeſty” had 
© reſolved upon the bombarding of Bruſſels 
« with ſo much the more pain, as the Electreſa 
© of Bavaria was there. That, if the Governor 
© would let him know in what part of the town 
© ſhe was, the King his Maſter had command- 
© ed him not to fire there. Concluding, that 
he ſhould ſtay for his anſwer till five in the 
evening; after which time he ſhould obey 
his orders without delay.” The Prince of 
Bergbem, after having communicated this letter 
to the Elector of Bavaria, who was come in 
great haſte to Bruſſels upon this occaſion, ſent 
an anſwer to Villeroy, * That the reaſon, which 
the King of France aſſigned for his orders to 
© the Marſhal to bombard Bruſſels, ſolely re- 
* carded the King of Greai-Britain, who was 
6 — the caſtle of Namur: That his Elec- 
* toral Highneſs would acquaint the King 
« with it, and ſend him an anſwer in twenty- 
© four hours, And as for the conſideration; 
* which his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty had for 
the Electreſs, that ſhe was at the Royal palace.” 
It ſoon after appeared, that Yilleroy's meſſage 
was but an empty compliment; for, inſtead of 
allowing the Governor time to get his Britannic 
Majeſty's anſwer to the French King's propo- 
ſal, he began that very evening to fire upon the 
city with twenty · five mortar-pieces, and eighteen 
pieces of cannon, that ſhot red hot bullets, 
It was not long before the fire broke out in ſe- 
veral places, eſpecially about the Town- houſe: 
The enemy continued firing without intermiſſion 
all that night, the day following, and the night 
after that; during which aroſe a high wind, 
which would have ſpread the flame through 
the whole city, if the inhabitants had not pru- 
dently blown up ſeveral houſes on the 15th of 
Auguſt. The ſame day, about noon, the French 
diſcontinued their firing, and ſoon after drew 
off towards Enghien, The lower town ſuffered 
the moſt by the enemy's bombs, and ſeveral 
houſes near the market-place were quite laid in 
rubbiſh. The damage was valued at ſome mil- 
lions; and the Electreſs, though ſhe was re- 
moved to the ſuburbs beyond the reach of the 
cannon, was ſo frightened with its continual noiſe 
that ſhe miſcarried of a boy. 


The King, having received advice of the mo- 


tions of the French army, marched the 10th of 
Auguſt early in the morning with two troops 
of horſe guards,' the troop of horſe grenadiers, 
and ſeveral ſquadrons of Brandenburgers, leaving 
the Duke of Bavaria to command the ſiege. 
The ſame evening he reached Waterloo, and 
joined the troops commanded by the Earl of 
Athlone, Count de Naſſau, and the Marquis d 
la Foreſt ; and, having had an interview with 
Prince Vaudemont, returned on the 12th to his 
camp before the caſtle of Namar, where imme- 

diately 
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: diately after his arrival the beſiegers broke ground 


and carried on their trenches about one hundred 
and fifty paces before Coehorn fort, towards the 
Sambre, and made a good lodgment. . p22 

Beſides the batteries already erected between 
the Sambre and the Maeſe, ſome others were 
- ordered to be raiſed, both of cannon and mor- 
tars, as well in the ramparts, as in the gar- 
dens of the city, in order to batter Terra Nova 
and fort Coeborn all at once. On the 13th, the 
beſiegers began to play from no leſs than twelve 
batteries, when one of their bombs, falling up-- 
on the magazine of the DeviPs Houſe, blew up 
above a thouſand granadoes charged, ruined a 
great quantity of arms, and killed and wound- 
ed ſeveral perſons. The trenches were carried 
on. with great ſucceſs, though the enemy en- 
deavoured in the night time, both with their 
great and ſmall ſhot, to diſturb the workmen. 
But their batteries were ſoon ſilenced by thoſe 
of the Engliſh, which, it is confeſſed on all hands, 
made ſuch firing, as was never ſeen ſince gun- 
powder was firſt invented. The cannon and 
mortars anſwered one another in time, and form- 
ed a dreadful harmony; and ſhowers of red- 
hot bullets and bombs, that poured continually 
on the caſtle, ſo terrified the enemy, that none 
of them durſt look out of their ſhelters under- 
ground, but ſuch as were obliged to be upon 
duty. Boufflers himſelf, being unuſed to this 
way of fighting, began to wiſh himſelf in the 
open field, and formed a deſign to break through 
the Confederates camp with his cavalry; but 
the King, having notice of it, ordered ſtrong 
guards to be placed at all places, where the 
Sambre could be paſſed; and, the ſame being 
done all along the Maeſe by General Heming, 
the Marſhal muſt now ſhare the fate of his gar- 
riſon. However, on the 18th, towards mid- 
night, they made a ſally with two hundred dra- 
goons mounted, and five hundred grenadiers. 
Of the latter one hundred and fifty made the at- 
tack on the right-hand, but were repulſed by 
the Count de Rivera, and the reſt on the left, 
where Lord Cuts had juſt poſted the advanced 
guard to ſecure the workmen. The dragoons 
fell upon Lieutenant-colonel Sutton, who, being 
poſted in the plain of Sa//nes, with about for- 
ty fuzileers, let them come on till they were 
near him ; then gave them a round volley, and 
retreated to his body; but, the dragoons preſſing 
on him, he commanded his men to give them 
another volley. The French received it un- 
dauntedly, preſſed on, and, if their grenadiers 
had charged at the ſame time, would doubtleſs 
have cauſed a great confuſion in the trenches ; 
but the Spaniſh and Bavarian horſe, who were 
near, fell upon the enemy with ſo much vi- 
gour, that they drove them to the very paliſ- 
ſadoes of the caſtle, killing ſome, and taking 
others priſoners. | 

After the bombardment of Bruſſels, Villeroy, 
being conſiderably reinforced with all the troops, 
that could be ſpared out of the garriſons, and 
the forces from the ſea-coaſts, marched directly 
towards Namur, with an army, as the French 
themſelves gave out, of no leſs than ninety 
thouſand men, and with which they confident- 
ly boaſted to raiſe the ſiege of the caſtle, Up- 
on the enemies advancing from Enghien to 
Soignes, Prince Vaudemont, in conjunction with 
the Earl of Athlone, and a reinforcement of ten 
battalions and eighteen ſquadrons, which the 


* 


Prince of Heſſe-Caſfiel had b 
Rhine, poſſeſſed himſelf on the 
of the camp of May, within five Em 
liſ miles of Namur. The Fr army bei 
in the mean time come as far as Nerut the 
gave the beſieged a ſignal of their approach, 
by the diſcharge of ninety pieces of cannoy: 
which was anſwered by a great light ſet on the 
higheſt part of the caſtle. This obliged the 
King to leave the care of the ſiege to the E. 
lector of Bavaria and the Duke of Haſſtein lum, 
and to repair to the army on the 26th f 4s. 
guft, with a reſolution to oppoſe the Frans, 
who ſeemed now fully bent to attack him, he. 
ing lately reinforced by a detachment-from 
Germany, and other troops, under the command 
of the Marquis d Harcourt. On the agth df 
Auguſt, Villeroy advanced towards the Confede 
rates, then ſtill incamped near Mazy, but fond 
them ſo well poſted, that he thought fit to 
tire in the night without noiſe. The next 
he moved along the Mebaigne, extending hy 
right to Perwys and his left to the abbey; d 
Boneffe. Whereupon the King cauſed his army | 
to move towards Oftin and Long Champ to cb 
ſerve them; and ſent orders to the Marquis & 
la Foreſt, who commanded a body of reſervein 
the plain of Boneffe, to return to the main a- 
my. The enemy perceiving, that the Conſe. 
derates had made a halt on the hill behind Lay 
Champ, ſent ſeveral ſquadrons of the Hud 
King's houſhold over the Mebaigne, in order u 
charge the Marquis de la Foreſt, between whon 
and the French there happened a ſmall ſkirmiſh, 
a far as a defile, which being ſecured by thedn- 
goons of Dopft, the enemy went no furthe, 
but repaſſed the Mebaigne in great haſte, Al 
theſe marches and countermarches of Vila 
did not hinder the King from detaching de 
day before three thouſand grenadiers from hs 
army, to be employed in the general aſſault d 
the caſtle, which he had concerted with Pra 
Vaudemont, the Elector of Bavaria, and 
general officers. | 

On the goth of Auguſt, the day appointed ir 
this memorable action, the beſiegers beganexly 
to batter the breaches of Coeborn fort and Toms 
Nova, and continued till eleven of theclock, wha 
the Elector ſent Count Horn, accompanied bi ie 
Earl of Portland, to ſummon the beſieged, The 
batteries having ceaſed firing, Count Hors alla 
to the enemy, and told Count de Lamont, Con- 
mander of the French foot (who appeared 0 
the next baſtion, attended by the Marquis d 
Grammont and St Hermine,) that the Marſhal# 
Villeroy, after having been three days in ſights 
the Confederate army, had thought fit to reli 
towards the Mebaigne without fighting: Tu 
the garriſon could not expect now to be . 
lieved : And that his Electoral Highneſs, bes 
willing to ſpare the lives of ſo many brave Mm 
on both ſides, had charged him to offer honol- 
able terms to Count Guiſcard, if he would ſur 
render; but that he gave him but a quae 
an hour to deliberate upon the propoſals. Cu 
Lamont took upon him to acquaint Count Gui: 
card and Marſhal de Boufflers with Count 
meſſage, and promiſed to bring back a ſpeed] 
anſwer; but, not returning in half an bout, 
Count Horn grew impatient, and told the Mar: 
quis of Grammont, that he had already out 
his time, and therefore deſired him to ſend ſore 
perſon to the Governor for an immediate 


95 ſwer. 


„„ TYRE 


A ſecond meſſenger, upon this, was ſent 
away 3 but he tarrying alſo above a quarter of an 
hour, and ſeveral officers of the garriſons being 
come to view the breach of Terra Nova, the 
Earl of Portland did not think it convenient to 
wait any longer. Thus the parley was broke, 
and the batteries-plaid inceſſantly againſt the 
breaches till between one and two, when the ge- 
neral aſſault began in the following manner. 
The ſignal being given, Lord Cutis (1), at 
the head of three hundred grenadiers, ruſhed 
out of the trenches of the ſecond line, which 
were ſeven or eight hundred paces diſtant from 
the breach of Terra Neva, where he was com- 
manded to lodge himſelf ; and Colonel Mar- 
fily marched on his right to poſſeſs himſelf of 
the line of communication next Coeborn fort. 
Count de Rivera, Major-general of the Bava- 
rians, with three ' thouſand men, marched out 
of the trenches of the firſt line in order to at- 
tack the breaches of Coeborn fort. Major- 
neral la Cave advanced to attempt the ſame fort 
at the point; and Major-general Serin march- 
ed againſt the Caſorte with two thouſand Bran- 
denburgbers. The Engliſþ grenadiers under Lord 
Cutts, hurried on by their native ardour, and 
animated by the example of their leader, and of 
Colonel Windſor, Colonel Stanbope, Mr Thomp- 
ſon, and ſeveral other Engliſh gentlemen, who 
expoſed themſelves as volunteers, ran faſter to- 
wards the enemy, than they could be followed 
by the battalions of Coulthorp, Buchan, Hamil- 
ton, and Mackay, who moved from Sa//ines to 
ſupport them. The -grenadiers mounted the 
breach without dppoſition, the enemy not ex- 
pecting to be attacked on that fide by reaſon 
of the great diſtance of the trenches. Bur as 
ſoon as the French ſaw, that thoſe bold adven- 
turers were not ſuſtained, they brought down 
two thouſand of their beſt foot and dragoons 
into the ſpace between the Coeborn and the 
Terra Nova, to fall on the Engliſþ in flank and 
in rear; which obliged them to make a ſpeedy 
retreat. The beſieged made a ſhew of purſu- 
ing them, but by this time, three of the fore- 
mentioned regiments being come up to their 
aſſiſtance, the French retired through the breach 
of Terra Nova, after having ſurpriſed and de- 
feated the five hundred men under Colonel Mar- 
Ay. The Colonel himſelf being wounded was 
made priſoner, and ſoon after killed by a cannon- 
ball from the beſiegers batteries, with the French 
officer, who had carried' him into the caſtle. 
The Engliſh, having borne fix ſeveral diſcharges, 
had ſeveral men killed and wounded ; and a- 
mong the latter was the Lord Cutts himſelf, 
who received a ſhot in his head, which diſabled 
him for ſome time. 

Whillt this paſſed on the ſide of Terra Nova, 
Count de Rivera with the Bavarians, inſtead of 
marching to the left of the platform, went a 
little too much to the right, towards the covered- 
way, which was well paliſſadoed, and thick ſet 
with muſketeers, who made a terrible fire. 
Through this miſtake, inſtead of ſtorming the 
two ſmall breaches of the angle of the platform, 
according to the ſcheme made for this attack, the 
Bavarians attempted to force the covered-way 
before the great breach; whereby they remain- 
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ed expoſed for two hours to the enemies double 1693. 


fire, which killed them abundance of men, and 
amongſt them Count Rivera himſelf, with moſt 
of the" officers of the Bavarian guards, 

The Lord Cutts, impatient: to return to the 
engagement, could ſcarce (tay to have his wounds 
dreſſed. He put himſelf again at the head of 
his brave countrymen ; but finding the aſſault 
of the Terra Nova not poſlible to be retrieved, 
and obſerving that the Bavarians, notwithſtand- 
ing the loſs of their leader, had fixed them- 
ſelves upon the outermoſt retrenchment of the 
point of the Coeborn next to the Sambre, and 
maintained that poſt with great obſtinacy, bur 
could not gain any more ground, he reſolved to 
make their attack, To effect this, he or- 
dered, that a detachment of two hundred men 
ſhould be made out of ſuch, as were moſt for- 


ward to ſignalize themſelves, whom he ſtill en- 


couraged by promiſes of rewards; that thoſe 
ſnould be ſuſtained by the regiment of Mactay, 
and that the other Engliſs forces ſhould rally and 
follow as ſoon as N Being come to the 
place of action, he detached a party of thoſe 
two hundred choſen men, headed by 

Cockle of Mackay's regiment, whom he ordered 
to attack the face of the Saillant Angle, next to 
the breach, ſword in hand, without firing a 
gun; to paſs the paliſſadoes, and enter the 
covered-way 3 and there to make a lodgment, if 
they found any place capable of it. And at the 
ſame time he commanded the enſigns of Mac- 
kay's regiment to march ſtrait to the paliſſadoes, 


and place their colours upon them, All this was 


ſo well executed, that Lieutenant Cockle, break- 
ing through the paliſſadoes, beat the enemy 
from the covered- way, lodged himſelf in one 
of the batteries, and then turned their own can- 
non againſt them. On the other hand, whilſt 
Mactay's enſigns advanced to the paliſſadoes, 
the Bavarians renewed their attack with un- 
daunted vigourz and ſo this poſt was made 
good. The troops were already fo fatigued by 
an aſſault, that had laſted ſeveral hours, that the 
beſiegers contented themſelves to have gained 
the covered-way, before the breach of the Coe- 
horn, and the Saillant Angle towards the Sambre, 
and to make a lodgment there, without any fur- 
ther attempt upon the breach. However, this 
ſeaſonable reinforcement, which the Lord Cuts 
brought to the Bavarians, had this further good 
effect, that it kept the enemy employed in the 
defence of this. moſt important poſt; which 
very much facilitated Major-General La Cave's 
enterprize upon the covered-way before the ra- 
velin, and upper part of the Coeborn, and fo up 
towards the Caſotte, where he lodged himſelf 
without any conſiderabble loſs. On the other 
hand, Major-General Serin, who commanded 
the right attack of all before the Caſo/te, made 


up boldly towards the covered-way and retrench- 


ment between the Caſotte and the Macſe; drove 
the enemy from their poſts; ſecured all the 
avenues z and made a very good lodgment all 
along this covered-way and retrenchment of 
about three hundred paces z which he extended 
to the left, turning in towards the Coeborn about 
a hundred and forty paces more, to join it to 
that of Major-General La Cave, that reached to 

the 
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(1) He is ſaid to have deſired that commmand, which was not then his poſt in turn. 
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the ravelin of the Gochorn, Thus, although, 


for want of a due correſpondence among the ſe- 


the ſignals, the beſicgers miſearried in their de- 
ign of this. general ſtorm, which was to have 
taken the caſtle, with all iu prodigious outworks, 
all at onee ; yet they were now maſters of one of 
the greateſt lodgments, that ever was made in 
one afſault, being near an Engliſh mile in extent. 
Such-a vaſt lodgment could not be done in a 


moment; neither could the aſſault, which laſt- 


ed till evening, be maintained without conſide- 
rable loſs on both ſides. The beſiegers, by their 


own confeſſion, had two thouſand men killed or pl 


wounded, and among them many perſons of note, 
Count de Rivera; the Colonels Couliborp, Mar- 
filly, and Lindroot; the Baron de Heckeren ; Lieu- 
tenant- Colonel Fabricius, of du Theil's regiment ; 


and *. Mitchel of the Engliſh guards, were 


counted among the flain; and among the 
wounded were reckoned the Prince of Holſtein 
Norburgh, and the Lord Cutts; the Prince of 
Heſſe- Homburgh ;, and nine Colonels, Eppinger, 
Zinzenburgh, Caunits, Count Horne, Count Do- 


na, Luzelburgh, Melun, Count de Denhoff, and 
Hamilton ; ſeveral officers of the Engliſh guards, 


particularly the Colonels Windſor, Stanhope, 
Evans, Mr Thompſon (to whom the King gave a 


company of guards for his bravery); beſides a 


great many Lieutenant-Colonels, Majors, Cap- 
tains, and Subaltern Officers of other regi- 
ments. The loſs of the beſieged in this action 
did not exceed ſix hundred men either killed or 
wounded, The EleQor of Bavaria expoſed 
himſelf to a degree not to be imagined, riding 
from place to place, and giving his orders, 
where the diſpute was moſt obſtinate, fo that ſe- 
veral perſons were killed and wounded abour 
him, Neither was his Electoral Highneſs con- 
tented to encourage the officers and ſoldiers by 
his own example, but he animated the firſt by 
extolling their valour, and the latter by the more 
powerful incentives of immediate rewards, diſ- 
tributing handfuls of gold amongſt them. All 
the troops of the ſeveral nations behaved them- 
ſelves with equal intrepidity z however, it is re- 
marked, that the Exgliſb were the moſt bold 
and preſſing, the Bavarians the moſt firm, and 
the Brandenburghers the moſt ſucceſsful. In ac- 
knowledgment of which ſervice the King wrote 
with his own hand the following letter to the 
Eleftor of Brandenburgh, afterwards King of 


Pruſſia : 


* You intereſt yourſelf ſo far in the public 
* good, that you muſt needs receive a particu- 
lar ſatisfaction in hearing of the ſurrender of 
the caſtle of Namur, eſpecially confidering, 
* what ſhare you had in that enterprize, which 
could not poſſibly have ſucceeded without 
the aſſiſtance of your troops, whom I cannot 
enough commend, nor can be leſs pleaſed 
with the admirable conduct of your Generals. 
They have gained to themſelves the greateſt 
glory and reputation by this action. And I 
aſſure you, it is impoſſible for any one to be 
* more ſenſible of an obligation, than I am of 
that you have laid on me by aſſiſting me in 
an undertaking of. ſuch conſequence, which 
God has vouchſafed to bleſs, and which, I 
* hope, will be a conſiderable advantage to all 
© the Allies. And you may aſſure yourſelf I 
* ſhall omit no occaſion of giving you effec- 
* tual proofs of my gratitude.” 
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veral attacks, either by the failure or miſtake of had made 


The 31ſt of Auguſt was wholly ſpent by the 
beſiegers in perfecting the lodgment, which 
day before, and in preparing 
things for a ſecond aſſault ; but the nen 
day, the beſieged having demanded a ceffation of 
arms to bury their dead, which was readily gran. 
ed, the Count de Guiſcard came upon the bread, 
a little before the truce was over, and defired i 
ſpeak with the Elector of Bavaria. The Elec. | 
tor having mounted the breach, the Count of. 
fered to ſurrender 2 © N — but the E. 
lector anſwering, that, i would capi 
it muſt be cage 2. whole, Count Caen r. 
ied, that the Marſhal de Boufflers commanded 
in the caſtle, and that he would let him know, 
and defired, that in the mean while the gen 
tion of arms might be continued; to which 
the Elector having agreed, Boufflers conſented 
treat for the whole, and an adjutant was in. 
mediately diſpatched, to give the King an ac 
count of it at Qin. The Adjutant met the 
King with. Prince Vaudemant, coming to the 
ſiege in his coach, to give directions Concer. - 
ing a further — Upon — hoſts 
were exc „and propoſitions brought 
rom the caſtle, the chief of which was, that 
they might haye ten days to expect fuccour, 
This being denied, the French, after ſome de 
bates among themſelves, were contented to x- 
ceive ſuch terms, as the Elector, with the King 
conſent, would grant them, being ſuch as ue * 
uſual upon the furrender of a ſtrong fortrel,. 
whoſe garriſon had madea gallant defence. The 
capitulation was agreed on that very night, ad 
ſigned the next morning; and part of the qu. 
works were given up preſently after to the A 
lies, the beſieged having three days-morealloned 
them to evacuate the caſtle, It is remarkabk, 
that Guiſcard obliged Boufflers to ſign the 1 
ticles, becauſe he had commanded in the caſte 
during the ſiege : Whereas the Count had only 
commanded in the Coeborn and the outworks; 
and that this perhaps was the firſt capitulation, 
that was ever ſigned by a Marſhal of Fram; 
which was ſo much more to the honour of de 
Confederate arms, that took this almolt 
impregnable place in fight of another Maul 
of France, who was advanced to relieve it wit 
an hundred thouſand men, but was only al 
tator of the bravery of the former, and of the 
conſummate prudence of the King of Gu. 
Britain, under whoſe conduct and direction il 
was happily atchieved ; it being univerſally a 
knowledged, that no ſiege was ever carried 
with more regularity. 2 
The 1ſt of September, the two armies obler- 
ed one another; but the next day Villerq being 
informed of the ſurrender of the caſtle of Ne 
nur, by a triple diſcharge of all the arti 
and three ſalvo's in a running fire along be 
lines of the Confederate army, he retired fm 
his camp at Mgt and paſſed the 
near Charleroy with great precipitation. 
advice of this motion the King ordered {ren 
brigades towards Sa{fines, and a bridge do 
laid over the Sambre, to oppoſe the enemy, 1 
caſe they ſhould make any attempt between 
Sambre and the Maeſe, whilſt the French git 
riſon was ſtill in poſſeſſion of the Terra Now 
But it appeared that Villerey had quite _ 
fide all thoughts of fighting; for, having o 
two thouſand men to reinforce the garriſon 
Dinant, he marched with the reſt of his 57.4 
towards the lines near Mons. 
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XXV. | 
On the 4th df September, the uy prefixed for 


the French to evacuare'the caſtle, che Horſe and 


the Sambre and 


foot, that were incamped betweyn 


the Ale wereeommanded to make a lane on 


both ſides fromthe breach of Terra Nova, thro! 
which the garriſon was to march out up the 
kill, and ſo down again to the Maeſe, to the 
way that leads to Give!,” whither it was 

they ſhould be ſafely conducted. About ten of the 


clock in the morning che garriſon, which from 


fourteen thou was reduced to five thouſand 
fve hundred and thirty-eight men, began their 
march. Marſhal Bowfflers's Guard de corps went 
oot firſt ; then his domeſtics; and nent himſelf, 
with Count de Gui ſcaru, the Governor, at the head 
of the King's and Afula's dragoons, as many 
23 were mounted, between eighty and ninety in 
all, The King was incopnito in a coach, and 
the Elector of Bavaria, the Landgrave of Heſſe, 
and the chief officers of the army on horſeback 
to ſee them paſs within two hundred paces of 
the breach, and were ſaluted by the French 
Marſhal and Count with their ſwords. This 
civility was ſcarce over, when Monſieur Dyck- 
delt, accoſted Boufflers with a mefſage, which 
ſomewhat diſcompoſed his countenance; and, 
| as they were riding up to the top of the hill 
Monſieur de L'Etong, Brigadier of the life- 
guards, made up to the Marſhal, with about 
twelve of the Gentleman of that corps, and 
arreſted him in his Britannic Majeſty's name, 
by way of repriſal for the garriſons of Dixmuyde 
and Deynſe, which, as has been ſaid, were de- 
rained and ill treated by the French, contrary 
to the cartel. The Marſtal ſeemed at firſt ve- 
ry much incenſed, alledging, in a broken ſpeech, 
« That the laws and cuſtoms of war were vio- 
© fated, and particularly the capitulation late- 
ly ſigned by the Duke of Bavaria, wherein 
ge was expreſsly mentioned: That the King 
© of France, his Maſter, would reſent this treat- 
ment of a man of his character, and revenge 
it to the utmoſt of his power: And that, 
* for his. own part, he had defended the place 
* like a man of honoar, and did not deſerve 
* it.” To this Monſieur Dyckvelt replied, 
* That the French King, his Maſter, by de- 
* taining the garriſons of Dixmuyde and Deynſe, 
* contrary to their capitulation (by which 
* they were made priſoners of war, and con- 
* ſequently ſhould have been diſcharged with- 
* In the limited time, paying their ranſom, 
* which was offered) had forced his Britannic 
* Majeſty to that way of demanding ſatisfacti- 
i on for that infraction: That the Marſhal's 
being arrreſted was not out of any diſreſpect 
to his perſon, but rather the contrary; for, 
; when it was propoſed to the King of Great- 
* Britain to detain the whole garriſon by 
* way of repriſal, his Majeſty had expreſſed fo 
; much value of his perſon, that he looked upon 
* him as a ſufficient caution to anſwer for ſix 
; thouſand men, the number of the two garri- 
a ſons of Dixmuyde and Deynſe; but at the 

me time he had his Majeſty's order to of- 


* fer him his liberty, if he would paſs his 
* word for ſending back the ſaid wall v4] or 


1 return himſelf a priſoner within a fort- 
night“ To which Bonſters anſwered, * That 
; he could not paſs his word of honour in 
og which he could not execute him- 
— That, if he were at the head of fifty- 

land men, he would not ſuffer himſelf 


the 
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7 be arreſted; but doc be mit ſubmit“ 1595. 


Having ſaid this, he put up his ſword, and 
went back with his domeſtics to Namur, 
where the Earl of Portland gave him a viſit, 


and told him as from himſelf, * That he made 
© no doubt of his releaſement upon his parole. 


« of © honour.* But the Marſhal anſwered, 


That, in regard he know not the reaſons why 


his Maſter detained thoſe garriſons, he could 
© not engage for any thing.” From Namur he 
was conducted to Maeftricht, and treated in both 

laces wick all the civility and reſpect due to 

is quality, His confinement was not long; 
for upon the return of the Captain of his guard, 
whom he ſent to give the French King an ac- 
count of what had happened, and the Marſhal's 
engaging his word, that the garriſons of Dixmuyde 
and Deynſe ſhould be ſent back, as ſoon as he 
himſelf 
ed the Governor of  Mazftricht to releaſe him, 


uld be ſet at liberty, the King order- — * 


and give him a guard to conduct him ſafe 0 Sept. 13. 


Dinant. | 

The taking of Namur was reckoned one of the 
greateſt actions of the King's life, and indeed, one 
of the greateſt that is in the whole Hiſtory of war. 
It raiſed his character much, both at home and 
aboad, and gave a great reputation to his troops z 
The King bad the intire credit of the matter 
his general officers having a very ſmall ſhare in 
it, being moſt of them men of low genius, and 
little practiſed in things of that nature. Coeborn, 
the chief engineer, ſignalized himſelf. ſo emi- 
nently on this occaſion, that he was looked on as 
ateſt man of the age; and out-did even 
Vauban, who had gone far beyond all thoſe, that 
went before him, in the conduct of fieges : But 
it was confeſſed by all, that Coebern had carried 
that art to a much farther perfection during this 
ſiege. The ſubaltern officers and ſoldiers gave 
hopes of a better race, that was growing up, and 
ſupplied the errors and defects of their ſuperior 

cers, 

The officers were tried and proceeded againſt 
by councils of war, according to martial law ; 
they were raiſed in the army by ill methods, and 
maintained themſelves by worſe ; corruption had 
broke into the army, and oppreſſion and injuſtice 
were much complained of ; the King did not ap- 
prove of thoſe practices; but he did not inquirs 
after them, nor puniſh them, with a due ſeve- 
rity z nor did he make difference enough be- 
tween thoſe who ſerved well, fold nothing, and 
uſed their ſubalterns kindly, and thoſe who ſet 
every thing to ſale, and oppreſſed all that were 
under them; and, when things of that kind go 
=.” they will ſoon make a great pro- 

eſs. 

The news of the ſurrender of the caſtle of 
Namur no ſooner reached England, but it filled 
the hearts of all the well-affeCted to the govern- 
ment with great joy; and the King's expreſſing 
his juſt reſentment for the affront put upon 
him, by the detaining the garriſons of Dix- 
miyde and Deynſe, was highly applauded. The 
Lords Juſtices having appointed a day of public 
thankſgiving for the — of his Majeſty's 


arms, the ſame was religiouſly obſerved in Lon- Sept. 9. 


don, and throughout all England. But, amidſt 
theſe rejoicings, the diſaffected remained, as it 
were, thunderſtruck; and indeeed their diſap- 

intment was very great; for not only their 
E of ſeeing the Confederates attempt upon 
Namur baffled were defeated, but many of them 


Were 
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1695 · were ruined by the loſs of conſiderable. wagers, 
ww which they bad laid upon it. Among theſe 
wagerers was the famous Dr Davenant. | 

The King he King, having left the command of the 
returns to Army to the Klector of Bavaria, went to Dieren, 
Loo. and from thence to Loo, his uſual receſs for di- 
verſion and buſineſs ; whilſt both armies conti- 
nued in the field till the 25th of September. and 
then began to ſeparate. The French King's 
Houſehold returned into their quarters, and moſt 

of the reſt of his troops retired within the lines. 

As for the Allies, their forces were diſtributed 

into ſeveral neighbouring garriſons, except ſome 

detachments, which marched towards Newwpor!, 

under the command of the Prince of Wirtem- 

berg, for the ſecurity of that place. And thus 

ended the campaign in Flanders. 
Nothing Nor was there any action upon the Rhine, 
done on the here both armies were ſo equal in ſtrength,” 
that they could only lie on the defenſive; nei- 
ther ſide being ſtrong enough to undertake any 
thing. M. de POrge commanded the French, 

and the Prince of Baden the Imperialifts, L'Orge 

was ſinking as much in his health as in his cre- 

dit; ſo a great body, as has been ſaid, was or- 

dered to march from him to Villerey, whilſt 

another equal to that, commanded by the Land- 

grave of Heſſe, came and joined the King'sarmy 

before Namur. 

In Jah, there was nothing done in the field 
by force of arms: But an affair of great conſe- 
quence was tranſacted, ina very myſterious man- 
ner ; the Duke of Savoy, after a very long block- * 
ade, undertook the ſiege of Caſa! ; but he was ſo 
Caſal «vas ill provided for it, that no good account of it 
ſurrender could be expected; the King had ſo little hopes 
= of ſucceſs, that he was not eaſily prevailed on to 
conſent to the beſieging it, but either the French 

intended to gain the Pope and the Yene/ians, and, 
in concluſion, that Duke himſelf, with this ex- 
traordinary conceſſion; or, ſince our fleet was 
then before Thoulon, they judged it more neceſſary 
to keep their troops, for the defence of their 
coaſt and fleet, than to ſend them to relieve 
Caſal; ſo orders were ſent to the Governor to 
capitulate, in ſuch a number of days, after the 
trenches were opened : So that the place was 
ſurrendered, tho? it was not at all ſtraitened : It 
was agreed, that it ſhould be reſtored to the 
Duke of Mantua, but ſo diſmantled, that ic 
might give jealouſy to no fide; and the ſlight- 
ing the fortifications went on ſo ſlowly, that the 
whole ſeaſon was ſpent in it, a truce being grant- 
ed all that while. Thus did the French give up 
Caſal, after they had been at a vaſt expence in 
fortifying it, and had made it one of the ſtrongeſt 
places in Europe. Hs 
Affairs at The Engliſh fleet was all the ſummer maſter 
ca and in of the Mediterranean. The French were put 
Catalonia. under great diſorder, and ſeemed to fear a de- 
ſcent; for Ruſſe! came before Marſeilles and 
Thoulon oftner than once, and contrary winds 
forced him out again, but with no loſs. Tho? 
it was his opinion, that nothing could be done 
there, yet the honour of commanding the ſea, 
and of ſhutting the French within their ports, 
gave a great reputation to our affairs. | 
In Catalonia, the French made no progreſs, 
they abandoned Palamos, and made Gironne 
their frontier. The Spaniards once pretended 
to beſiege Palamos, but they only pretended to 
do it; they deſired ſome men from Ruſſel, for 
he had regiments of marines on board : They 
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ſaid they had begun the-fiege, and were provia. 
ed with every thing that was neceſſary to carry, 4 
it on, only they wanted men; ſo be ſent them © 
ſome battalions” but, when they came thither 
they found not any one thing, dat was necec. 
ſary to carry on a ſiege, not ſo much as ſpade. 
not to mention guns and ammunition 89 Ryſe; 
ſeat for his men again. But the French of 
themſelves quitted the place for as they found 
the charge of the war in Catalonia was great, 
and though they met with a feeble-oppoſiticn 
from the Spaniards, yet ſince they ſaw, they | 
could not carry Barcelona, ſo long as out fle 
lay in thoſe ſeas, they reſolved to lay by, in ex. 
pectation of a better occaſion. We had another 
fleet in our own channel, that was ordered © 
bombard the French coaſt ; They did ſome ex. 
ecution upon Sz: Malo's, and deſtroyed: Gray. 
ville, that lay not far from it: They allo a. 
tempted Dunkirk, but failed in the execution; 
ſome bombs were thrown into Calais, butwith- 
out any great effect; ſo that the French did nt 
ſuffer ſo much by the bombardment, as was ex- 
pected : The country indeed was much alarmed 
by it; they had many troops diſperſed all ada 
their coaſt z ſo that it put their affairs in gen 
diſorder, and we were every where malten 
at ſea. Another ſquadron, commanded. by the 
Marquis of Caermarthen (whoſe father was crea 
ed Duke of Leeds, to colour the diſmiſſing lin 
ſrom buſineſs, with an increaſe of title) lay of 
from the iſles of Scilly, to ſecure our trade, and 
convoy our merchants: He was an extravagant 
man, both in his pleaſures and humours; he 
was ſlow in going to ſea ; and, when he w 
out, he fancied the French fleet was coming up 
to him, which proved to be only a fleet of n. 
chant-ſhips : So he left his ſtation, and retired 
into Milferd Haven: By which means, tht 
ſquadron became uſeleſs. ; 

This proved fatal to our trade, many af uu 
Barbadoes ſhips were taken by French eruim 
and Privateers : Two rich ſhips, coming fron 
the Eaſt-· Indies, were alſo taken, an hunde 
and fifty leagues to the Weſtward, by a 
fatal accident, or by ſome treacherous adh 
tiſement; for cruizers ſeldom go ſo fax int 
the occean : And, to compleatthe misfortunes 
the Eaſt- India Company, three other ſhips 
that were come near Gakvay, on the Weſt d 
Ireland, fell into the hands of ſome French pt 
vateers: Thoſe five ſhips were valued ata mi 
lion, ſo here was great occaſion of diſcontent u 
the City of London. They complained, tit 
neither the Admiralty, nor the Goverameh 
took the care that yas neceſſary for Pn 
the wealth of the nation. A French man 
war, at the ſame time, fell upon our facto 
on the coaſt of Guinea; he took the ſmall fat 
we had there, and deſtroyed it; theſe mit. 
tunes were very ſcnſible to the nation, 
much abate the joy, which ſo glorious a d. 
paign would otherwiſe have raiſcd ; and mw 
matter was laid in for ill humour to work up®- 
The King, having ſettled with the Kalt. 
General the ſtate of the war for the next Je 
embarked in the Maze, aboard the Jillian ug 
Mary yatch, and the next day ſafely landed i 
Margate, being attended in his paſſage V * 
ſquadron of Engliſb and Dutch men of war, com 
manded by Sir Cloudeſfly Shovel. That night®* 
King lay at Canterbury, and next day c 
through London and Weſtminſter to Nb 


e the King made a 


oe p<oplc 


return, by loud acclamations, illuminations, 

ke Kiog was. no. ſooner arrived at Ken/rg- 
- ton, 

bated 


expreſling their great joy for his fafe 


but he called a Council, wherein it was de- 
, whether a new Parliament ſhould be ſum- 
or the old one be t together 
again, which by the law, that was lately paſſed, 
might fit till La- Day. It was urged, that 
the happy ſtate, which the nation was in, had 
all men, except the Merchants, in a good 
temper. None could be ſure, that affairs ſhould 
be in ſo good a ſtate the next year; ſo that now 
probably elections would fall on men, who were 
well · affected to the Government. A Parlia- 
ment, which ſaw. itſelf in it's laſt Seſſion, might 
affect to be froward, ſince the Members, by 
ſuch a behaviour, might hope to recommend 
themſelves to the next election. Beſides, if the 
ſame Parliament ſhould be continued, probably 
the enquiries into corruption would be carried 
on, which might divert them from more preſ- 
ſing affairs, and kindle greater heats ; all which 
might be more decently dropped by a new Par- 
liament, than ſuffered to lie aſleep by the old 
one. Theſe conſiderations prevailed, though it 
was ſtill believed, that the King's own incli- 
nations led him to have continued the Parlia - 
ment one Seſſion longer; for he reckoned, that 
he was ſure of the majority, Thus this Parlia- 
ment was brought to a concluſion, and a new 
one was ſummoned by Proclamation to meet at 
Weſtminſter, the 22d of November. ® 
The late ſucceſs of the King's arms inclined 
many perſons to chuſe Members well aff:ted to 
him. The Jacobites were ſo decried, that few 
of them were elected ; but many of the ſourer 
ſort of Whigs, who were much alienated from 
the King, were choſen. Theſe were generally 
men of eſtates, but many of them young, hot, 
and without experience. 
During the elections for the new Parliament, 
greſs to the North, in the 
79. courſe of which he ſtudied.to conſtrain himſelf to 
a little more openneſs and affability, than was 
natural to him: But his cold and dry way had 
too deep a root, not 'to return too frequently 
17 upon him. He began his progreſs with the di- 
verſions at Newmarket, and where he received 
the compliments of the Univerſity of Cambridge ; 
and, having ſtaid there three days, on the 2 1ſt 
of October went to Althorp, in Northamptonſhire, 
a ſeat of the Earl of Sunderland, which was the 
firſt public mark of the high favour, that Earl 
was in. Whilſt there, he made a viſit to the 
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Earl of Northampton at: Caftle- Aſhby, and to the 
Earl of. Montague at Boughton, and was ſplendid- 
ly entertained at both places. From Aluborp he 


went to Stamford, and in his way took a view 


of Burgbley-bouſe without ſeeing the owner. 
and proceeded to Lincoln, attended by ſrveral of 
the nobility and a great train of gentlemen, who 
reſorted from all the neighbouring parts to ſee 
him; and having heard prayers at the Cathedral, 
he purſued his journey to Welbeck, the Duke 
of Newcaftlt's ſeat in Nottinghamſhire. - Here 
Dr Sharp, Archbiſhop of 7erk, with his Cler- 
gy waited upon him the 2d of November, and 
congratulated his happy ſucceſs and ſafe return; 
expreſſed their gratitude for his care of the 
Church, who had ſhewn himſelf truly the De- 
fender of the Faith; aſſured him of their fi- 
delity and loyalty ; prayed for all bleſſings to 
attend him; and recommended themſclves to 
his protection, which his Majeſty aſſured them 
of, and of all other demonſtrations of grace and 
favour, The next day the King left-Welbeck, 
and came that evening to the Earl of Stamſord's 
at Broadgate, 'On the 4th of November, he 
went to the Lord Brooke's, at Warwick Caſth ; 
from whence he departed the next day, and di- 
ned, with the Dake of Shrewſbury at Eyefort, 
arrived in the evening at Burford, and three 
days after came to Woodſtock (1). From this 
place he went on the gth of November to Ox- 
ford, and was met at ſome diſtance from thence 
by the Duke of Ormond, Chancellor of that 
Univerſity, the Vice-chancellor, and the Doc- 
tors in their habits, as alſo by the Magiſtrates of 
the City in their formalities ; and, the compli- 
ments of both being made to him, they pro- 
ceeded to the Eaſt gate of the ſchools, the con- 
duit of the City running all the while with 
wine. The King alighting paſſed directly to 
the theatre, where Mr Charles Codringion, Fel- 
low of All-Souls College, and afterwards Gover- 


nor of the Leeward iſlands, ſupplied the place 
of the Univerſity orator, who happened to be 


indiſpoſed, and expreſſed the public thanks of 
the Univerſity in an elegant ſpeech (2). The 
Chancellor on his knees made the uſual preſents, 
of a large Engli/þ Bible and Common- Prayer- 
book, the cuts of the Univerſity, and a pair of 
gold fringe gloves. And becauſe it was expect- 
ed, that the King would do the Univerſity the 
honour of dining amongſt them, a magnificent 
banquet was prepared, with great variety of 
muſic. But, the Duke of Ormond having com- 
municated to him, a letter addreſſed to his Grace 
by a nameleſs perſon, and dropped in the ſtreet the 

| day 


— 


(1) The King lay at Mr Cary's, an old Gentle- 
man of near a hundred years of age, who had been 
ſervant to James I, Charles I, Oliver Cromwell, 
Charles II, James Il, and was then ſervant to Kin 
William, of whom the following ſtory is told. The 
f King being informed of a humour of his in ſhewing 
f his pictures, deſired to ſee them, and pretending not 
. » know whom they were drawn for, aſked, of the 
; rt in order, who that was? That, replied Cary, 
„ % my good old Maſter King James I, I ſerved him 
; _ years. Who is the next ? ſays his Majeſty. 
8 t, Sir, replied Cary, is my good Maſter King 
: — I, be was @ good Mafter to me, let them ſay 
: - t they will of him. Pray who is the next? the 
: ny = oP and? replied Cary, That is 
| er Oliver Cromwell, he too was e 
Numb, XX. Vol. III. TO. 


— 


Maſter; and ſo was the next there, King Charles II; 
and the next, King James II; and fo now it your 
* Majeſly, whaſe picture there is till room for. 
Whether the King gave him his picture does not ap- 
pear, but he was pleaſed at the old Gentleman's ſim- 
plicity in his way of ſetting out his pictures, which it 
ſeems had been all given him, 

(2) He was ſon of Colonel Codrington, Governor 
of the Leeward Iſlands, of which himſelf was alſo af- 
terwards Governor, He was alſo Captain of a Com- 
pany of Guards, and behaved very gallantly at the 
ſiege of Namur. He was a man of learning and wit, 
as well as bravery ; the ſame to whom Creech dedicat- 
ed his Latin edition of. Lucretius with notes, and who 
left a fine library, and ten thouſand pounds in money 
to his college. 


H h hh (1) The 
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day before, wherein information was given of 


a pretended deſign to poiſon him at this enter- 


tainment, the King reſolved neither to eat nor 
drink, and immediately took coach for Vindſor, 
declaring, as a reaſon af his ſhort ſtay, and his 
not going to ſee the Colleges, + That this was 
« a viſit of kindneſs, not of curioſity, he hav- 
ing ſeen the Univerſity before.“ However 
this abrupt departure of the King might be re- 
ſented by the Univerſity, they choſe for one of 
their Repreſentatives Sir William Trumbal, Se- 
cretary of State. | 

The Parliament being met the 22d of No- 
vember, and the Commons having choſen Mr 
Foley again for their Speaker, the King made 
the following ſpeech to both Houſes : 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


VT is with great ſatis faction, that I meet you 
I here this day, being aſſured of a good diſ- 
« poſition in my Parliament, when I have had 
« ſuch full proofs of the affection of my peo- 
ple, by their behaviour during my abſence, 
and at my return. I was engaged in this pre- 
ſent war by the advice of my firſt Parliament, 
who thought it neceſſary for the defence of 
our religion, and the preſervation of the liber- 
ties of Europe. The laſt Parliament with 
great cheerfulneſs did aſſiſt me to carry it on; 
and I cannot doubt, but that your concern for 
the common ſafety will oblige you to be una- 
nimouſly zealous in the proſecution of it. And 
I am glad, that the advantages, which we 
have had this year, give us a reaſonable ground 
of hoping for further ſucceſs hereafter. 

* Upon this occaſion I cannot but take no- 
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Engliſh troops have ſhewn this laſt ſummer, 
which, I may ſay, has anſwered their higheſt 
character in any age. And it will not be 
denied, that, without the concurrence of the 
valour and power of England, it were im- 
poſſible to put a ſtop to the ambition and 
greatneſs of France. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 


© I think it a great misfortune, that, from 
the beginning of my reign, I have been forced 
to aſk ſo many and ſuch large aids of my peo- 
ple; and yet I am confident you will agree 
with me in opinion, that there will be at leaſt 
as great ſupplies requiſite for carrying on the 
war by ſea and land this year, as was granted 
in the Jaſt Seſſion ; the rather, becauſe our e- 
nemies are augmenting their troops, and the 
neceſſity of increaſing our ſhipping does plain- 
ly appear. 

The funds, which have been given, have 
proved very deficient. 

* The condition of the Civil Lift is ſuch, 
© that it will not be poſſible for me to ſubſiſt, 
* unleſs that matter be taken into your care. 

* And compaſſion obliges me to mention the 
* miſerable circumſtances of the French Prote- 
* ſtants, who ſuffer for their religion. 
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tice of the courage and bravery, which the 


: \4 


- Ne 
And therefore, Gentlemen, 'I'moſtearnes; ; 
* ly recommend to you to provide a fupply ful 
© table to theſe ſeveral occaſions, 
I I muſt likewiſe take notice of a'great gif. 
* ficulty we lie under at this dliney by reaſon 
$ po © ill ſtate of the __ redreſs of 
which may perhaps prove a r charge 
te vation. Bat this is « mare of fuch 4 
concern, an very 1 

tance, that I have thought fit Fe 
tirely to the conſideration of my Parliamen, 
I did recommend to the laſt Parlament te 
forming ſome good bill for the ebcourage. 
ment and increaſe of ſeamen, 1 you 
will not let this Seffion paſs without doing 
ſomewhat in it; and that you will 'confider 
of ſuch laws, as may be proper ' for the ad. 
vancement of trade, and will have à particy. 
lar regard to that of the Zaft-Tndies,” left 
ſhould be loſt to the nation. And, while de 
war makes it neceſſary to have an army 

I could wiſh ſome way might be thought ai 
to raiſe the neceſſary recruits, without giving 
occaſion of complaint. | | | 
My defire to meet my people in a new Px. 
liament has made the opening of this Se. 
ſion very late; which I hope you will have 
ſuch regard to, as to make all poſſible dif. 
patch of the great buſineſs before you, ad 
will call to mind, that, by the long conting 
ance of the laſt ſeſſion, we did not only bo 
advantages, which we might have had at the 
beginning of the campaign, but gave the ee 
my ſuch an opportunity, as might have pro- 
ved very fatal to us. And I am the mor 
concerned to preſs this, becauſe of the ger 
preparations, which the French make to 
early in the field this year, J 


© My Lords and Genilimen, 


© have had ſuch ience of your 
affections, and I have ſuch an entire fans 
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tion in the choice, which my people x 
made of you, Gentlemen of the Houſe d 


ke 


Commons, that I promiſe myſelf a 
concluſion of this Seſſion unleſs you 
yourſelves to be miſled into heats and diviſ- 
ons, which being the only hope our enemies 
have now left, I make no doubt but you wil 
entirely diſappoint by your prudence and lor 
to your country. 


Both Houſes in their reſpective addreſſes, #1 
with great zeal and unanimity, con 1 
the glorious ſucceſs of his Majcſty's arms abroad 
and his ſafe return home; and likewiſe return» 
ed thanks for the truſt and confidence, which 
he repoſed in their affections; aſſuring him 
that they would ſupport him againſt all his ene 
mies foreign and domeſtic, and effectually a 
him in the proſecution of the preſent war, 1 
which he was engaged for the ry of England 
and liberty of Europe (1). 

Before the proceedings of the Parliament an 


; 1 


as 
of 


(1) The Ducheſs of Marlborough, in the account of 
her Conduct, (p. 113.) relates a particular, which 
ſhews that the reconciliation between the King and the 
Princeſs of Denmark was not real. The Princeſs, 
whilſt the King was congratulated upon his taking Na- 
mur, ſent him the following letter on that occaſion. 


(31.0. 
© Though I have been unwilling to give you 
© trouble of a letter upon any other —_ a 
* on one ſo glorious to your Majeſty. as the taking 
Namur, I hope you will give me leaye to congi” 
© tulate your good ſucceſs, which don't pleaſe me 
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A difficulties that lay in their way. In defence 
= re new 2 che nation was involved 
in a very. burdenſome war, with formidable 
Monarch, Who, having eſpouſed the quartel of 
Wel ad teh Kg Plane, was uſing his ut- 

endeavours to re-inthrone him. 1A 125 
chis open enemy, there was a great deal to 
— doc th diſconrented'at home. For, tho? 
the body of the nation was infinitely pleafed 
with the late Revolution, | yet à conſiderable 


number, partly out of principle, partly. out of 
intereſt, were impatient of their deliverance, 
which, in their opinion, was accompliſhed by un- 
*ftifiable means. Not only the Rowan Catho- 
ny but a great number of Proteſtants, and 
ſuch as were the creatures and dependents of the 
hate Government, were become enemies of the 
ſent ſettlement; and, by open as well as Clan- 
deſtine ways, endeavoured to diſtreſs or ſubvert 
it. And all methods, which wit and make 
could ſuggeſt, were employed to weaken the re- 
tation of the Government, and to increaſe 
the fears of the people. The public Miniſters 
were traduced and expoſed to contempt. The 
lofſes, which befel the nation, were attributed to 
treachery or negligence, and Highly aggravared ; 
while, on the other hand, the advantages, which 
the King at any time obtained, were extenuated 
and lighted. The Parliament, reſolving ro carry 
on the war with vigour, were obliged to lay 
taxes on the people; and, the war continu- 
ing ſo long, they could not be inſenſible of the 
burden. Of this the NN took the ad- 
vantage, and repreſented in all companies, that 
r of neceſſity flak under it's 
own weight; and theſe heavy taxes, by re- 
ducing the nation to extteme poverty, would 
inevitably prove it's deſtruction. They never 
ceaſed declaiming on this popular ſubject, in 
hopes to make the people weary of a Govern- 
ment, which was repreſented fo burdenſome ; 
and at laſt perſuade them rather to let in che 
deluge, than to be at theexpence of maintaining 
their banks, ae e 
Beſides the profeſſed adherents to King James's 
intereſt, there were others, who, though great 
aſſertors of the late Revolution, and averſe 
enough to a ſecond, yet, from ſome private diſ- 
guſts, perſonal quarrels, and diſappointments, 
grew ſoure and uneaſy ; and in order to gratify 
their reſentments, endeavoured to bring the Ad- 
miniſtration into contempt. They were for 
breaking the Confederacy, and againſt raiſing 
ſueh large ſums of money for carrying on the 
war. They were for diſtrefling the Govern- 
ment, but not for overturning it. In ſhort, 
they were againſt all things, which the known 
enemies of the preſent ſettlement were againſt, 
and for all things, which they were for, except 
the reſtoration - of the late King; that is, they 
were for all means, that could certain! bring 
about the end, but not for the end itſelf, How- 
ever, under this plauſible pretence of declaring 


*gunſt great taxes, and other popular oppoſiti- 
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due, It will bot be improper to take a view of ons, they thooght to reconimend thertſelves to 1695. 


were grown very difficult. 


their country-as great patriots; ſuppoſing, that 
ths but of a Fifth 
of times or perſons, to be ever againſt the 
Court; though they could not but be ſenfible 
that the preſervation of their religion, laws, and 
liberties, was inſeparably inter woven with that 
of the preſent ſertlement 3 that the face of affairs 
was ſo far altered by the Revolution, that the in- 
tereſt of their Country was plainly the ſame with 
that of the Court; which appeared as well by 
the oppoſition, that was made to it by all thoſe, 
whom theſe men themſelves ever looked upon as 
the greateſt promoters of popery and arbitrary 
power, as by the principles of liberty, by which 
the Government was firſt ſet up, and without 
which it could not ſtand. | 
The French after taking of Namur (a blow, 
which, wounded them in ſo ſenſible a part) 
w very diffdent of the iſſue of the war. 
[hey expreſſed by their behaviour and language, 
how much their hopes of ſubduing England by 
open force were abated; and they could not 
but foreſee, that, if King William could appear 
in the field the next ſummer in the ſame cir- 
cumſtances, as he did the laſt, it would be very 
hard, if not impoſſible, for them to oppoſe his 
arms. To prevent this they had two things to 
wiſh and promote z one was to embroil the na- 
tion's affairs by creating mutinies at home, the 
other to ruin it's credit, and thereby diſable the 
King from carrying on the war abroad. The 
firſt they hoped would be effected by the ill 
ſtate of the coin; for to attempt it's cure, they 
judged, would alike produce ſuch inteſtine diſ- 
orders, as would prove the ruin of the nation. 
For this reafon they engaged their friends in 
England to exert themſelves with the utmoſt di- 
ligence, to aggravate the inconveniencies of not 
recoining the ſilver T if that ſhould be 
neglected z ot to embarraſs, as much as they 
were able, the methods of recoining it, in caſe 
that ſhould be agreed on, and thereby make it 
grievous and inſupportable. And in caſe this 
great buſineſs ſhould, contrary to all probability, 
be accompliſhed without the confuſion, that 
was expected to follow, they were inſtructed to 
leave no arts untried, whereby they might de- 
ſtroy the public credit, and particularly that of 
the Bank of England, which was then the great 
ſupport of the nation, and was by experience 
found to be fo the following. ſummer, when it 
contributed ſo much to the ſupport of the ar- 
my. If either of theſe deſigns, and much more 
if both ſucceeded, they were well ſatisfied it 
would be impoſſible for the King tq appear in 
Flanders the next ſpring in that formidable man- 
ner he did the year before. Add to all this, 
that at this time, though it was plain by the 
event, that the nation had treaſure enough to 
ſupport the war, yet the ways of coming at it 
The former Par- 
liaments choſe rather to eſtabliſh funds for pub- 
lic ſupplies, than to uſe any methods of raiſing 
them within the year; divers branches of the 
King's 


a th. ttt th 


much upon any other account, as for the ſatisfacti- 


: * great addition to the reputation of your arms. 
4. nd [ beg leave, Sir, to aſſure you, that, as no 
Y 18 More nearly concerned in your intereſts, 


on, that I am ſenſible your Majeſty muſt needs feel 


© fo no body wiſhes more heartily for your happineſs 
and proſperity at home than 


Hur, &c. 
ANNE. 
To this handſome compliment the King returned no 
anſwer, . 


triot was, without diſtinction 
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King's revenue were by his own conſent ſub- 
jected to great anticipitations, and the moſt eaſ 

and obvious funds were already ſettled, and ſuf- 
ficiently loaded; ſo that by the continuance of 
the war it became much harder for rhis than for 


able conſpiracies. and practices as was poſſible ; 
it being enacted, * that all perſons, indicted 
« for high-treaſon, or miſpriſion of ſuch treaſon, 
© ſhall have a copy of the whole, indictment, 
© but not the names of the witneſſes, five days 
© at leaſt before they ſhall be tried; and ſhall 
© be admitted to make their defence by Coun- 
e ſel learned in the law, not exceeding two, 
That no perſon ſhall be indicted or attainted 
of treaſon, or miſpriſion of treaſon, but by 
the oaths and ka Fara of two lawful wit- 
neſſes, either both to the ſame overt · act, or 
one to one, and the other to another overt- 
act of the ſame treaſon, unleſs the party 
in open court confeſs the fame, or ſtand 
mute, or refuſe to. plead, or peremptorily 
challenge above thirty-five of the Jury. 
That where two or more diſtin& treaſons of 
divers kinds ſhall be alledged in one bill of 
indictment, one witneſs to one, and another 
witneſs to another, ſhall not be deemed two 
witneſſes. That no perſon ſhall be proſecu- 
ted for any ſuch crime, unleſs the indictment 
be found within three years after the offence 
committed; provided and excepted, that 
any perſon deſigning or attempting to aſſaſ- 
ſinate or poiſon the King may be proſecuted 
at any time, notwithſtanding the ſaid limi- 
tation, That all perſons, indicted of ſuch 
treaſon, or miſpriſion of treaſon, ſhall have 
copies of the panel of the Jurors, two days 
at leaſt before their trial, and ſhall have like 
proceſs to compel their witnefſes to appear 
for them, as is uſually granted to witneſſes 
againſt them. That no evidence ſhall be ad- 
mitted of any overt- act, that is not expreſs- 
ly laid in the indictment. And that this act 
© ſhall not extend to any impeachment or o- 
ther proceedings in Parliament; nor to any 
* indictment for counterfeiting his Majeſty's 


* 


nnd, , , , + BY WH . oY I SY 


Vol 
7 coin, his Great Seal, Privy 54 Si 1 
* nual or Signet. A Dail 
All theſe things were in themſclves Juſt a3 
reaſonable ; and, if they had been moped by 
other men, and at another time, they way; 
have met with little oppoſition. This a& hap. 
pened to paſs but a few days before the diſcovery 
of the affaſſination-plot, and the benefit of ; 
was claimed and enjoyed by ſome of the conſpi. 
rators.. It was obſeryed, that thoſe Member, a 
both Houſes, who chiefly promoted it, had beer 
concerned in the illegal proſecutions for treaty 
in the late reigns. When the bill was ſent 0 
to the Lords, the clauſe ſo often inſiſted on u 
again added, that to the trial of a Peer all dx 
Peers ſhould be ſummoned, which was not eiii 
earried ; for thoſe, who wiſhed well to the hil 
looked on this as a device to have it d by 
the Commons, as no doubt it was, and 
they oppoſed the clauſe ; but, contrary to the 
hopes the Court, the Commons were ſo de. 
rous-of the bill, that, when it came down n 
them, they agreed to the clauſe, on account of 
which the ſame bill had been ſo often rejetted 
and the act received the Royal aſſent (1). 1 
The many protections given to the ſerrun 
of Parliament-men, and the taking men inn: 
cuſtody upon complaints of the breach of thi? 
protections, was really become a grievance u 
the ſubje& ; and therefore it was ordered, Tha 
all protections and written certificates of the 
Members of this Houſe be declared void i 
law, and be forthwith withdrawn and called in, 
and that none be granted for the future ; and ua 
if any ſhould be granted by any Member, fad 
Member ſhall be liable to the cenſure of thi 
Houſe ; and that the privileges of their meu 
ſervants be obſerved according to law z nds 
if any menial ſervant ſhall be 3 and deni 
ed contrary to privilege, he ſhall, upon an. 
plaint thereof, Lees to the Speaker, be at 
charged by order from him: And that nope 
ſon ſhall be taken into cuſtody upon 
of any breach of privileges of this Houſe, bs 
fore the matter be firſt examined ; Which a 
der was not to extend to any breach of privikg 
upon the perſon of any Member of this 
The next thing to be conſidered was tif 
ſupply for the year 1696. The demand wan 
ſtill very high, and there was a great arten d 
deficiencies z however all was readily granttd 
amounting to five millions, twenty-four thow 
ſand eight hundred fifty-three pound (2), #6 
lodged on funds that ſeemed to be very * 


— 


1 
— 


(1) It is remarkable, that, while this bill was depend- 
ing in the Lower-Houſe, the Lord Afbley, afterwards 
Earl of Shaftsbury, and author of the Characteriſtics, 
who was then a Member of that Houſe, and very 
zealous for the bill, and particularly that part of it, 
which allows Counſel to a priſoner, had prepared a 
ſpeech in it's behalf, which thoſe, to whom he ſhewed 
it, thought a very proper one on the occaſion, But, 
when he ſtood up to ſpeak it in the Houſe of Commons, 
the great audience ſo intimidated him, that he loſt all 
memory, and was unable to proceed, The Houſe, 
after giving him a little time to recover his confuſion, 
called loudly upon him to go on, when he proceeded 
to this effect: If I, Sir (addreſſing himſelf to the 
© Speaker) who riſe only to give my opinion on the 
© bill now depending, am ſo confounded, that I am 
© unable to expreſs the leaſt of what I propoſed to 


© ſay ; what muſt the condition of that man be, wp 
© without any aſſiſtance is pleading for his lik, ® 
under apprehenſions of being deprived of it? Tis 
ſudden turn of wit (which by ſome was imagine ® 
be premeditated, though it really was not) is ſaid u 
of ſervice in promoting the bill. Gen. Di#. Hl. ou 
Crit. Vol. IX. p. 179. 
4 


(2) For the navy —— — — 2, 500 00 
For two marine regiments, — — — 16,977 
For the army conſiſting of 87,440 ? 3 2,007,881 

men, horſe, foot and dragoons, 

For the ordnance, &c. $00,000 
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urſuant to that part of the King's ſpeech 
3 the civil Fi, and to the diſtreſſed 
condition of the French Proteſtants, the Com- 
. mons alſo ſettled a fund for raiſing 500,000 /. 
C. ſor the civil liſt, and 150007. a year for the 
French Proteſtants (13). 

The ill ſtate of the coin was the greateſt dif- 
A ficulty the nation now laboured under, a miſ- 
J chief which the laſt Parliament had -attempted 
to cure, but which, through the application of 
Kc. too gentle remedies, was become almoſt, deſpe- 
nate. T be diſſaffected obſerved it with joy, and 

had their eyes and hopes long fixed on the ef- 
fects this might produce. The Jacobites pro- 
ſed to themſelves great matters from the 
deſtruct ion of credit and trade, which they 
doubted not would ſoon be the conſequence of 
this grievance ; which though the friends to the 
Government were fully convinced ought to be 
redreſſed; yet how to effect it, in ſuch a con- 
juncture, without bringing the nation into the 
utmoſt confuſion, was a very difficult taſk. 
Purſuant to the clauſe in the King's ſpeech, 
the Commons took the affair of the coin into 
conſideration, and there were great and lon 
debates about the proper remedics. The rt 
queſtion was, Whether it was neceſſary or expe- 
dient to recoin the ſilver money? The. recoin- 
"ing was warmly oppoſed by the party, who 
. hoped to embroil the matters. They alledged, 
« this was no fit conjuncture for it, whilſt the 
© nation was engaged in a burdenſome and 
« doubtful war, by which the Kingdom had al- 
'« ready greatly ſuffered, and of which it grew 
every day more ſenſible. That therefore the 
people, on whoſe good affeftion the Govern- 
ment ſo much depended, ſhould not be pro- 
© yoked by freſh grievances greater than any they 
© had yet felt, as thoſe would certainly be, that 
* muſt ariſe from the calling in the ſilver coin. 
That, if this was done, however things might 
© be managed and accommodated at home, it 
* were impoſſible to maintain either the com- 
* merce or the war abroad; for neither the 
* merchant could be paid his bills of exchange, 
nor the ſoldier receive his ſubſiſtence. That 
„this was to lay the ax to the root, and to 
dig up the foundations of the Government. 
* That, if this deſign was proſecuted, trade muſt 


J 
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< whence ſuch diſorder and confuſion would 
certainly follow, as would diſcourage and diſ- 
« hearten the people in the higheſt meaſure, if 
© not drive them to a perfect deſpair, as deſpair 
* would to the moſt terrible extremities. That 
therefore the recoining the money at this time 


was by no means to be attempted without 
© hazarding all. 


It was alledged by thoſe of the . Reaſons - 


arles for it. 


nion, at the head of whom appeared Mr 
Montagne, Chancellor of the Exchequer, © That 
the miſchief would be fatal, if a preſent re- 


© medy was not found out and applied. That, 
by reaſon of the ill ſtate of the coin, the 


© change abroad was infinitely to the nation's 
« prejudice. That the ſupplies, that were rail- 
med to maintain the army, would never at- 
© tain their end, being ſo much diminiſhed and 
* devoured by the unequal change and exorbi- 
tant premium, before they reached the camp. 
That this was the unhappy cauſe, that the 
« guineas advanced to thirty ſhillings, and fo- 
© reign gold in proportion. That therefore to the 
© nation's great loſs, not only the Dutch, but 
* indeed all Europe, ſent that commodity to 
« this market, and would continue to do fo, till 
the nation ſhould be impoveriſhed and un- 
done by plenty of gold. That we muſt ex- 
change for their gold our goods or ſilver, till 
« at laſt we ſhould have only guineas to trade 
«* withal, which no body coyld think our neigh- 
bours would be ſo kind to receive back at the 
value they were at here. That therefore this 
« diſeaſe would every day take deeper root, 
infect the very vitals of the nation, and, if not 
* remedied, would ſoon become incurable. That 
© our enemies muſt be extremely intimidated 
by ſo great an action, and would ſooner be 
induced to agree to honourable terms of peace, 
© in caſe they ſaw us able ſurmount this diffi- 
« culty by retrieving the ill ſtate of the coin, on 
* which their hopes of the nation's ſpeedy ruin 
* ſo much depended. And that it would juſt- 
ly create a mighty eſteem abroad of the great- 
© neſs and wiſdom of the Parliament of Eng- 
land, which was able to conquer ſuch an ob- 
© ſtinate and almoſt inſuperable evil in ſuch a 
« junEture of affairs (2). 


This 


(1) The funds for raiſing the ſupplies and civil liſt 
were, 

1. A land-tax of 4 s. in the pound. 

2 Duties continued upon wine and vinegar, tobac- 
co, Egſt-India goods, and other merchandizes, from 
1698 to 1701. 

3- Additional duty u all French goods, wines 
25 l. a tun, brandy 30 J. a tun, vinegar 15 J. a tun, 
all other French goods 25 1. per cent. ad valorem, for 
the term of twenty-one years. 


4. Duties upon low-wines, or ſpirits of the firſt ex- 
traction. | 


5. Duties continu »Wares, * 

co-pipes, &c. " * 2 . 
(2) The fad ſtate of the money appears from the 

printed report concerning, An eſſay for the amendment 

of the ſilver coins, London 1 695. The author firſt 
computes all the filyer money coined in the reigns of 
lizabeth, James I, and Charles I. 

The ſilver ſterling monies coin- I. * 4 
ed in the reign of Elix. exclu- 1 
live of ſome baſe Iriſh monies, 4032932 3 3; 
amounted to | 

No. 20. Vol. III. 


6 


The ſilver monies coined in 


the reign of James I's = — 1,700,000 
computed at 


In King Charles I's reign 
was coined of ſilver e. 8,776,544 10 3 
ney 


In all —— 15,109,476 13 5+ 


— 


Then he conſiders, how far this ſum is to be abated. 
Firſt, all Queen Elizabeth's crowns, halt-crowns, 
groats, quarter-ſhillings, half-groats, three-half-pen- 
ny pieces, three-farthing pieces, and half · pence are 
wholly ſunk. 
Secondly, great numbers of her ſhillings and ſix- 
pences are melted down or loſt. 
Thirdly, the crowns, groats, two-pences, pence, and 
half-pence of James I, and Charles I, are quite gone; 
with many of their half-crowns, ſhillings, and ſix- 
pences. So that he reckons, there was not left above 
Tiili | a third 
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This matter being fully debated, the Patlia- 
ment. reſolved to call in and recoin the filver 
money, chuſing to run the hazard of ſome 
great inconveniencies, by attempting the cure 
of the diſeaſe, than by their longer neglect of it 
to expoſe the Kingdom to apparent ruin. 

The next ſtep was to conſider, © Whether 
the ſeveral denominations of the new mongy 
© ſhould have the ſame weight and fineneſs 
with the old; or, Whether rhe eſtabliſhed 
« ſtandard ſhould be raiſed * This queſtion 
produced many debates. Thoſe, who were for 
raiſing the ſtandard, alledged, That the price 
of an ounce of filver bullion was advanced to 
« fix ſhillings and three-pence; and thgrefore 
the ſtandard ought to be raiſed to an equa- 
« lity. That the raiſttig of the ſtandard would 
prevent the exportation of the coin, which of 
a fats had been much practiſed, to the great 
« prejudice of this. Kingdom. That it would 
prevent its being melted down; and that 
thereby people would be much encouraged to 
bring in their plate and bullion into the 
Mint. 5 

The other party, who were for preſerving the 
old ſtandard, urged, That the worth of money 
was relative, and to be rated by the meaſure of 
ſuch goods, labour, advice, ſkill, or other aſ- 
ſiſtances, as could be purchaſed from another by 
our parting with it. That the value of money 
among foreigners, who lived under different mu- 
nicipal laws, was Mtrinſic, and conſiſted in its 
weight and fineneſs. That common conſent 
had given it this value, for the common con- 
veniency of ſupplying one another's wants. 
That the weight and fineneſs was the only 
worth, that other nations regarded in our coin, 
as we in theirs; all money being between ſub- 
jects of different Governments of no greater va- 
lue, excepting the workmanſhip, than ſo many 
po of uncoined bullion. That therefore, 

ould our ſtandard be altered, we ſhould ſtill be 
upon the ſame foot with our neighbours ; for, if 
we were to pay them for their goods, or ex- 


« 8 


change out money with theirs, Whatever dend. 
mination we gave dur money, they 
their change ever retlhce ir to an equality wit, 
theirs, and proportioh the quantity and goo. 
neſs of their commòdities to the Weight ang 
fineneſs of the 2775 they were to rective ſo 
them; ſo that, in reſpect of our 7 com. 
merce, there was no reaſon to alter our ſtandar 
That at home, if the ſtandard wer mid, 
great tonfufions would attend it; the landlors 
would be defrauded of a great part of his rent 
and the creditor of his debrs. "That the ſeamen 
and the ſoldier would be wronged in their Pty; 
and many the like injories and inconvenience; 
would happen. That it was no anfwer to 

that they might buy as much $ and conye. 
niencies of life with this coin raifed above ig 
ſtandard, as they could before, becauſe, by de. 
grees, the ſeller would infallibly raife the prig 
of his goods, in proportion to the ne raiſe 
ſtandard ; and that bf this there was an inſtance 
before them, all commodities being raiſed in 
their price, while guineas were paid for thitty 
ſhillings. That whereas it was alledged, tha 
the price of bullion was riſen to fix ſhillings aud 
three-pence, and therefore the ſtandatd of the 
filver coin ought to be raiſed likewiſe ; it ws 
replied, That it was a thing impoſſible, that the 
price of filver could rife and fall in reſpe& a 
itſelf: That it was an unchangeable truth, thu 
which no mathematical demonſtration could be 
clearer, that an ounce of filver would ever be 
worth another ounce of the ſame fineneſs, and 
no more; allowing ſome inconſiderable diſp. 
rity upon the account of the coin, if one ounce 
be in money, and the other in bullion, © That 
was true indeed, that the people commonly gw 
65. 3d. for an ounce of bullion ; but th 
they gave only clipped pieces, that had nd mere 
than the ſound of ſhillings and pence, but wer 
by no means the things themſelves ; that is, the 
were not the ſtandard ſhillings of due weight 
and fineneſs, and were no more ſo in the jul 
ſenſe of the word, than an ell is an ell, wha 


— 


a third part of the whole, coined in thoſe three 
reigns, J. 
— 5,036,492 
To this he adds the unmelted coins of © © 
Charles Il, James II, and King 


IVilliam, which he ſuppoſed to a- 


mount to about —— — 563,508 
So the whole of the filver money clip- 

ped and unclipped, hoarded and 

current, then was 5,600,000 


— 


Of this ſum he reckons four millions conſiſted of 
clipped money, and the remaining million ſix-hundred 
thouſand pounds to be unclipped, and lying in hoards 
or current in the remote counties, 

The author proceeds to compute, how far the clipped 
pieces may have been diminiſhed in the weight. In 
order to this, he obſerves, that of 100 J. ſterling in 
ſilver, according to the ſtandard of the Mint, ought 
to be thirty-two pounds, three ounces, one penny- 
weight, and twenty-two grains Troy, Now there had 
been brought in promiſcuouſly, in the months of May, 
June, and Fuly 1695, five hundred ſeventy-two bags, 
of one hundred pounds each, 


Which 572 bags, according Ib, oz. pw. gr. 
to the ſtandard, ſhould | 
have weighed, Trey weight, 18,451 6 16 8 


Ib. OZ. pw. . 


But upon examination they 
— 9,480 11 05 0 


weighed only — 


Deficiency —— — $8,970 7 1 b 


— 


The weight of a hundred pounds 
ſterling, according to the ſtand- 


ard — 32 3 1 ! 
The medium of the weight of | 

each hundred pounds of tze 

clipped money, 16 8 18 © 
The medium of the deficiency, — 15 6 3 * 


Hence it appears, that the current filver coins we 
diminiſhed near one half, about the proportion of 16 
to'22, Conſequently, if there were four milkons 
clipped money to be re-coined, it would mike bit 
about two millions. So there would be a"166s of about 
that ſum, The real loſs proved to be 2,200,000" 
as will be ſeen hereafter, : 

The preſent ſtandard for gold is twenty-two c 
(or half ounces) of fine, and two carats of c. 
For the ſilver, eleven ounces two peritiy-welghts 
and eighteen penry-weights alloy. So that, in ap 
Trey of filver, which is coined into fixty-rwo filing. 
there are eighteen permy- weights of alloy; and, n! 
pound Troy of gold, which is coined into forty-fou 
pounds ten ſhillings, there is one ounce of Ay. 
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che third part 


1 


" (6 plain, that When they demanded of thoſe, 
200 Ach An ouhce of Dalton to be worth ſix 
abd three-pence, whether they meant 


illine ö | 
12 15 4 ſhillitigs and three: pence, they knew 
not what to reply 3 for chis aleration of the 
value of Bullion Was merely in relation to di- 
miniſhed money. And, to make it yet more 
evident, they urged, that it was matter of fact, 
that, with hve ſhillings and two-pence of new. 
milled money, they could buy as much bullion 
is they pleaſed 3 while thoſe, who bought it 
with clipped pieces, paid fix ſhillings and three- 

nce, That whereas it was urged, that the 
raiſing the ſtandard would prevent the exporta- 
tion of our money, it was anſwered, that there 
was no other way poſſible to keep our money 
it home, than by out-trading our neighbours z 
that is, by ſending them more commodities, or 
of greater value, than thoſe, which we received 
from then. For if, upon the ballance, we were 
found in their debt, there was no way left but to 
pay it in coin or bullion ; and that therefore, 
whatever denomination we gave our coin, we 
muſt be neceſſitated to ſend it abroad, if the 
commodities we exported could not pay our 
debts. And that all the other argumeats for 
riſing the ſtandard would fink to the ground, 
in caſe theſe two, on which the reſt were built, 
had no reaſbnable foundation. | | 

After the debates on this ſubject, the Com- 


, mons reſolved to recoin the clipped money, ac- 
. cording to the eſtabliſhed ſtandatd of the Mint, 
% both as to weight and fineneſs; and, to make it 
more eaſy to the people, they voted a recom- 


pence for the deficiency of the clipped money 


and that the loſs of ſuch clipped money ſhould 


be borne by the public, and a fund of 1, 200, bool. 
ſettled for that purpoſe, Accordingly, for raiſ- 
ing that ſum, a tax for ſeven years was laid up- 
on all dwelling-houſes, except cottages (now 
called the window-tax) namely, . two ſhillings 
yearly upon each houſe; four ſhillings upon 
every houſe having ten windows; and eight 
ſhillings upon ſuch . houſes as have twenty 
windows over and above the two ſhillings. 

The Parliament was not inſenſible of the in- 
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© ſons to bring in their clipped money, to be 1695. | 


« recoined into, milled money; after which no 
«< recompence ſhould be made for the ſame.“ 
The next day; an addreſs was ordered to be Dec. 11. 


prepared, to deſire his Majeſty to regulate the 
currency, of . clipped money, according to the 
preceding reſolution z which addreſs being drawn, 
up, arid reported by Mr Montague, and after- 
wards preſented by him to the King, his Ma- 
jeſty cauſed a pr 
cordingly.- It is to be remarked, that the Lords 
Bad already addreſſed the King to the ſame 
effect. Uu; 

The days appointed by the King's proclama- 
tion for putting a ſtop to the currency of clipped 
money were ſo ſhort, that an immediate ſtop 
was thereby put to trade; This was partly oc- 
caſioned by the backwardneſs of the people 
to receive any old money, though allowed at 


4 to paſs, upon an apprehenſion, that at 


ſ it would be left upon their hands; part- 
ly from the ſlowneſs of recoining in reſpect of 
the people's wants, though otherwiſe diſpatch- 
ed with all the expedition imaginable in ſo great 
an affair; and partly by reaſon of the unequal 
intrinſic value between the new milled money, 
and thoſe pieces or denominations of the old, 
which were allowed to be current. For while 
the hammered money, and pieces not clipped 
within the ring were permitted to paſs for the 
preſent neceſſity of trade, no body was willing 
to make payments in new money, which ſo 
much exceeded the old in its intrinſic worth, 
And therefore the new ſilver money, as faſt as 
it iſſued from the Mints and Exchequer, was in 
a great meaſure ſtopped in the hands of the firſt 
receivers z for none were diſpoſed to make pay- 
ments in the new ſilver coin at the old ſtandard, 
when they could do it in clipped pieces ſo much 
below it. And thoſe, who had no payments 
to make, kept their new money as medals and 
curioſities in their cheſts z and there is reafon 
to believe, that, at firſt, a great quantity of 
new money, by the help of the melting-pot, 
went abroad in ingots to purchaſe gold, which 
at this juncture was a very profitable commodi- 
ty in England. Theſe inconveniencies being 
repreſented to the Commons, the Houſe. in a 
Grand Committee conſidered the ſtate of the 
nation, and how to prevent the interruption of 
commerce, during the recoining of the clipped 
monies. After ſome debates on ſeveral days, 
the Commons reſolved, *. firſt, that the recom- 
« pence for, ſupplying the deficiency of clipped 
money ſhould extend to all clipped money, 

which was ſilver, though of a coarſer alloy 

than the ſtandard. Secondly, that the Col- 
lectors and Receivers of his Majeſty's. aids 
and revenues be enjoined to receive all ſuch 
monies. Thirdly, that a reward of five 
pounds per cent. be given to all ſuch perſons, 


as ſnould bring in either milled or broad un- 


0 
- 
c 
c 
c 
« clipped money, to be applied in the exchange 
of the clipped money throughout the King- 
dom. Fourthly, that a reward allo of three- 
« pence-per ounce be given to all perſons, who 
* ſhould bring in wrought plate to the Mint 
© to be recoined. Fiſthly, that, for the ſoon- 
er bringing in the clipped money to be recoin- 
ed, any perſons might pay in their whole 
next year's tax of four ſhillings in the pound 
in clipped money, at one convenient time ap- 
. Laſtly, that Com- 


© miſſioners 


pointed for that purpoſe. 


tion to be iſſued out ac- Pec. 19; 
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1695. * miſſioners be appointed in every county to 

pay or diſtribute the milled and broad un- 
« clipped money, and the new coined money, 
and to receive the clipped money.“ Theſe 
reſolutions were formed into a bill, with a clauſe 
to prohibit the melting down and exportation 
of our coin or bullion, and to prohibit the uſe 
of plate in public houſes ; which laſt article 
proved the beſt expedient to ſupply the Mints 
with bullion, there being at this time ſcarce any 
public houſe in England, that had not ſilver 
rankards and other utenſils of the ſame metal, 
which the owners choſe rather to carry to the 
Mint, and turn into ready money, than to keep 
fo much uſcleſs and dead filver at home (1). 

The az The Lords having made ſeveral amendments 

for the re- to this bill, moſt of which, after ſome debates 


coining and conferences between both Houſes, were 
2 p4 1. diſagreed to by the Commons, the Chancellor 
olf the Exchequer, according to order, preſent- 
ed to the Houſe another bill for remedying the 
ill late of the coin of this Kingdom, which paſſed 

both Houſts and received the Royal aſſent. 
Debates Upon a petition to the Commons by divers 
about merchants and traders, to deſire that the diffi- 


lowering, cultics and loſſes in their trade and payments, 

wa? occaſioned by the riſe of guineas, might be tak- 
en into conſideration z the Houſe firſt ordered 
a bill to be brought in, for /aking off the obliga- 
tion and encouragement of coining guineas for a 
tertain time; and then proceeded to the lower- 
ing their value, wherein they met with ſome 
oppoſition. The reaſons againſt the ſinking 
the price of guineas were, that the 46; . were 
eaſy and pleaſed with it: That abundance of 
people would be loſers, in whoſe hands the 
guineas ſhould be at laſt found, which would 
raiſe great diſturbance and clamour in the na- 
tion z that therefore it ought to be conſidered, 
how far it was fit to incenſe the common peo- 
ple in this juncture of affairs, who had already 
ſuffered ſo much by the war. 

Thoſe, who were for reducing the price of 
gvineas, argued, that there was as great reaſon 
to bring down guineas, as there was to recoin 
the ſilver money at the old ſtandard. And 
here they reckoned up the miſchiefs mentioned 
before on that head. That however the Par- 
liament might be obliged to manage by the 
neceſſity of affairs, and to ſuffer for a time the 
guineas to paſs at that exceſſive rate, that in 
ſome meaſure there might be a currency of mo- 
ney, While the Mints were employed in new 
coining the ſilver; yet now they were obliged 
to ſink the price nearer the old ſtandard, that 
the filver money might not be ſtopped and 
hoarded up as faſt as iſſued out from the Mints. 
And that, whatever loſſes and inconveniences 
the people might ſuffer by reducing of guineas, 
yet the miſchiefs, that aroſe, and would daily 
increaſe from not doing it, infinitely overba- 
lanced thoſe on the other fide. Upon this the 
Commons reſolved to lower the price of gui- 
neas ; and, that they might do it with leſs grie- 
vance and diſquiet to the people, they at firſt 

Feb. 11. reduced them from thirty to eight and twenty 
Mar. 28. ſhillings 3 afterwards to twenty-ſix, till at Jaſt a 
clauſe was inſerted in the bill for encouraging 
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ſertled at two and twenty ſhillings, B 
they naturally ſunk to their former price of oe 
and twenty ſhillings and ſix- pence. Howeyer 
it is to be obſerved, that though the Parlament 
lowered the value of the guineas, boping by 
that means to bring out the new money int 
circulation, yet by the artifice and ment 
of ſome men the * were made to believe, 
that the price of gold would be raiſed at the 
next Seſſion; upon which many perſons, who 
had great ſums of guineas, kept them cloſe in 
their cheſts. By this means, though the cir. 
culation of the new money was a little promot. 
ed, yet that of guineas, by which the nation 
chicfly ſubſiſted, was conſiderably obſtructed 
the new filver money too, which the 
were likewiſe induſtriouſly perſuaded to beliew 
would be advanced in value, when the Pal. 
ment ſhould come next together, was for that 
reaſon in a great meaſure hoarded up, _ to the 
great damage of commerce. Another eyilaro 
during the recoining of the money; a genen 
loſs of credit which indeed ſhook the hats 
But this was cured by a ſeaſonable and'wiſe re. 
medy, which the Parliament applied the nen 
Seſſion 3 and on the other hand ſuch diligence 
was uſed, not only in the Mint of the Towne, 
but likewiſe in thoſe, which the King cauſed 
to be ſet up in Jort, Briſtol, Exeter, and Chi: 
ter, that at laſt this great undertaking of the 
higheſt difficulty, yet of abſolute necellity, wa 
happily accompliſhed, to the immortal honour 
of the Parliament in general, and in particuls 
of Mr Charles Montague, who had the lid 
management of this weighty and arduous afar, 
which was executed with an order and jultie, 
and quiet and exactneſs, beyond all men's & 
pectation; ſo that the nation was freed fromz 
great and threatening miſchief, without any 0 
thoſe effects, which were generally apprehend 
ed from it, and, in leſs than a year's tins, 
England, that had for ſo many years the wal 
money of any nation in Europe, had thentle 
beſt, to the great diſappointment of the 
Jacobites, who had conceived great hope d 
throwing the nation into confuſion, 
The proceedings in Parliament upon ano 
affair gave the King no ſmall uneafineſs, Tix* 
14th of December, the Lords, in a conferencs; 
communicated to the Commons an addreſs to 
Majeſty, in relation to an act of Parliament max 
in Scotland for erecting a Company trading us 
Africa and the Eaft- Indies; to which addreß d 
Commons gave their concurrence z and a Cot 
mittee was appointed to examine, What method 
were taken for obtaining that act? Who we 
the ſubſcribers to that Company? And wi 
were the promoters and adviſers of it? Boll 
Houſes attended the King with their addr 
wherein they repreſented to him, That, bw: 
© ing taken into their conſideration the ſtared 
the trade of this Kingdom, they found, tha, 
<. beſides many other diſadvantages and diffia 
ties it now lay under, an act of Parliacen 
vhich had lately received his Majeſty's Ro 
« afſent in his Kingdom of Scotland, for erefils 
* a Company trading to Africa and the * 
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the bringing plate to the Mint, w 


(1) This was grown to ſuch an extravagance, 
that one ale-houſe, near the Royal Exchange, had, in 
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Glver tankards, to the value of above five-bund® 
pounds. 
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6 © was like to bring many great prejudices and 
A « miſchicfs to all his Majeſty's ſubjects, who 
« were concerned in the wealth or trade of this 
nation. That the faid act did provide, "That 
« all ſhips, merchandrze, and other effects whatſo- 
« ever, belonging to that Company, ſhauld be free 
6 from all manner of reftraints or probibitzons, 
and of all cnſtoms, taxes, ceſſes, ſupplies, or 
© otber duties impoſed,” or to be impoſed by ad of 
« Parliament, or otherwiſe, | for the ſpace of 
« twenty-one years, And farther, that the ſaid 
« Company, whoſe members, officers, ſervants, or 
« others belonging thereto, ſhould be free, both in 
« their perſons, eſtates, and goods employed in the 
« ſaid flock and trade, from-all manner of taxes 
« ceſſes, ſupplies, exciſes, quartering of ſoldiers | 
« tr or ' local, or "levying' of ſoldiers, or 
« other impoſitions whatſoever, during the ſpace 
« of twenty-one years. That, by reaſon of the 
« advantages granted to the Scots Eaſt- 
India Company, and the duties and diffi- 
culties, that lay upon that trade in Exgland, 
« a great part of the ſtock and ſhipping of this 
« nation would be carried thither ; and by this 
means Scotland might be made a free for 
« all Eaſt-India commodities ; and conſequently 
« thoſe ſeveral places in Europe, which were 
« ſupplied from Exgland, would be furniſhed 
from Scotland much cheaper than could be done 
by the Engliſh; and therefore this nation 
« would loſe the benefit of ſupplying foreign 
« parts with thoſe commodities, hich had al- 
« ways been a great article in the balance of 
their foreign trade. Moreover, that the ſaid 
« commodities would unavoidably be brought by 
the Scots into England by ſtealth, both by ſea 
and land, to the great prejudice of the Eng- 
« liſh trade and navigation, and to the great de- 
« triment of his Majeſty in his cuſtoms, And 
that, when that nation ſhould have ſettled 
© themſelves in plantations in America, the 
* Engliſh commerce in tobacco, ſugar, cotton, 
* wool, ſkins, maſts, Sc. would be utterly ' 
* loſt, becauſe the privileges of that nation, 
granted to them by this act, were ſich, that 
that Kingdom muſt be the magazine for all 
commodities, and the Engliſh plantations, and 
the traffic there, loſt to this nation, and the 
exportation of their own manufactures yearly 
* decreaſed, That beſides theſe, and many 
* other obſtructions, that the act would una- 
* voidably bring to the general trade of this 
nation, another clauſe in the ſaid act, hereby 
bis Majeſty promiſed to interpoſe bis authority io 
* bave reſtitution, reparation, and ſatisfaftion 
* made for any damage, that might be done to any 
© one of the ſhips, goods, merchandize, perſons, 
* or other effects whatſoever belonging to. the 
© ſaid Company, and that upon the public charge ; 
* did ſeem to engage his Majeſty to employ the 
+ mploy 
ipping and ſtrength at ſca of this nation, 
to ſupport this new Company, to the great 
* detriment even of this Kingdom.“ To this 
addreſs the King made anſwer, That he had 
; been ill ſerved in Scotland, but he hoped ſome 
f remedies might be found to prevent the in- 
7 3 which might ariſe from this 
Soon after this, the King turned out both 
the Secretaries of ſtate in Scotland, and the Mar- 
quis of Tteeedale And great changes were made 
in the whole Miniſtry of that Kingdom, both 


high and low : 1 
particularly the Lord Mu 
* x. Yor as 


WW”, 
* 
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ſon of the Marquis of Athol, was made Secre- 1695-6. 
tary of State, 


However, this buſineſs did not ſtop here; 
for the Commitree appointed by the Commons 
to examine by what methods this act was obtain- 
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ed, having made their report, and delivered a 
copy of an oath de fidelf, taken by the Directors 


of the Scots Eaſt- India Company, and of the 


Journal of the proceedings of the Directors; 

and the report, oath,” and journal being exa- 

mined ; as alſo the petition preſented to the 

Houſe by the Englifb Eaft-India Company, it 

was reſolved, That the Directors of the Com- Jan. 26: 

pany of Seotland trading to Africa and the Indies, 

adminiftering and taking here in this Kingdom 

an oath de fade, and under colour of a Scots act 

of Parliament, ſtiling themſelves a Company, 

were guilty of a high crime and miſdemeanor ;_ 

and that the Lord Bellbaven, William Paterſon, 

David Nairne, Fames Sniith, James Cheifly, Wil- 

liam Sbepberd, Robert Blackwood, James Balfour, 

James Fowlis, Thomas Coutts, Abrabam Wilmer, 

Daniel Van Mildert, Robert Williamſon, Anthony 

Merry, Paul Docminique, Robert Douglas, Tho- 

mas Skinner, Huph Frazer, Fame, Bateman, 

Walter Stewart, and Joſeph Cohen d' Azevedo be 

impeached of the fame. While the impeach- 

ments were drawing up, Roderick Mackenzie 

endeavoured to ſuppreſs the evidence, which he 

had given againſt theſe perſons, for which he 

was ordered into cuſtody, but he made his eſ- 

cape z nor could he be apprehended, though the 

King, at the requeſt of the Commons, iſſued 

out a proclamation for that purpoſe. | 
When it was underſtood in Scotland, that the Scotland. 

King had diſowned the act for the Eaft- India nuchſet on 

Company, from which it was expected that g r 

great riches ſhould flow into that Kingdom, it is 

not eaſy to conceive how great, and how gene- 

ral an indignation. was ſpread over the whole 

Kingdom; the Jacobites faw what a game it 

was like to prove in their hands; they played ic 


Feb. 13. 


with great ſkill, and to the advantage of their 


cauſe, in a courſe of many years; and continue 
to manage it to this day: There was a great 
deal of noiſe made of the Scotch act in both 
Houſes of Parliament in England by ſome, who 
ſeemed to have no other deſign in that, but to 
heighten our diſtractions, by the apprehenſions 
that they expreſſed. The Scotch nation fancied 
nothing but mountains of gold ; and the credit 
of the deſign roſe ſo high, that ſubſcriptions 
were made, and advances of money were of- 
fered, beyond what any believed the wealth of 
that Kingdom could have furniſhed. Paterſor: 
came to have ſuch credit among them, that the 
deſign of the Eaſt- India trade, how promiſing 
ſoever, was wholly laid aſide ; and they reſolved 
to employ all their wealth, in the ſettling a co- 
lony, with a port and fortifications in Darien, 
which was long kept a ſecret, and was only 
truſted to a ſelect number, empowered by this 
new Company, who aſſumed to themſelves the 
name of the African Company, though they ne- 
ver meddled with any concern in that part of the 
world : The unhappy progreſs of this affair will 
appear in it's proper time. 

The loſſes of the Merchants gave great advan- 
tages to thoſe, who complained of the Admi- 
niſtration ; their conduct, with relation to, our 
trade, was repreſented as at beſt a neglect of the 
nation, and of it's proſperity : Some, with a 
more ſpiteful malice, ſaid, it was deſigned, that 

K k k k 


we 
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1695-6, we ſhould ſuffer in our trade, that the Dutch 


might carry it from us: And, how extravagant 
ſoever this might ſrem, it was often repeated by 
ſome men of virulent. tempers. And in the 
end, when all the errors, with relation to the 
ptotect ion of our. trade, were ſet out, and much 
aggravated, the Commons proceeded to conſi- 
der the ſtate of the nation in relation to trade, 


Council of and refolyed, © Firſt, That a Council of trade 
trade vo- be eſtabliſhed by act of Parliament, with 


ted, 


powers for the mare 0 6 rag preſervation of 


* the trade of this Kingdom, Secondly, That 
the Commiſſioners. conſtituting the Council 
be nominated by Parliament. "Thirdly, That 
the Commiſſioners ſhould take an oath, ac- 


7h knqwledging: that King William was rightful 


and lawful King of this realm; and that the 
late King Fames bad no right or title thereun- 
to; and that no other petſon had any right 
or title to the crown, otherwiſe than accord- 
ing to the act of ſettlement made in the firſt 
year of his Majeſty's reign, Cc. Of theſe 
and ten more reſolutions, the firſt and ſecond, 
with ſome others, were indeed approved ; but 
ſeveral, and eſpecially the fourth, whereby King 
William was to be acknowledged rightful and 
lawful King, and which occaſioned a warm de- 
bate, were rejected by the Houſe. And a bill 
was ordered to be brought in, upon the reſolu- 
tions agreed to; though it was oppoſed by 


| thoſe, who looked on the eſtabliſhment of a 
Council of trade by an act of Parliament, as a 


change of our Conſtitution in a very eſſential 
point. They urged, that the executive part 
of the Government was in the King; fo that 
the appointing any Council by act of Parlia- 


ment began a precedent of their breaking in 


upon the execution of the law, in which it 
could not be eaſy to ſee how far they might be 
carried. It was indeed offered, that this Coun- 
cil ſhould be much limited as to it's powers; 
yet many apprehended, that, if the Parliament 


named the perſons, how low ſoever their pow- 


ers might be at firſt, they would be enlarged 
every Seſſion; and, from being a Council to 
look into matters of trade, they. would be next 
impowered to appoint convoys and cruizers, 
This, in time, might draw in the whole Ad- 
miralty, and that part of the revenue or ſupply, 
which was appropriated to the navy; ſo that 
a King would ſoon grow to be a Duke of Venice. 
And indeed thoſe, who ſet this on moſt zealouſ- 
ly, did not deny, that they deſigned to ingraft 
many things upon it. 

The King was ſo ſenſible of the ill effects, 
which this would have, that he ordered his 
Miniſters to oppoſe it, as much as poſſibly they 
could. The Earl of Sunderland, to the ſurprize 
of many, declared for it, as all that depended 
on him promoted it. He was afraid of the vio- 


Val 
lence of the Republican party, and would not 1 
venture upon provoking them. The Miniſtem 
were much offended with him for taking this 
method to recommend himſelf at their coſt. 
The King himſelf took it ill, and declared to 
Biſhop Burng/, that, if the Earl went on, driv. 
ing it as he did, he muſt break with him; 
and imputed it to his fear. For the un 
ſteps, which he had * in King James's time, 
gave his enemies ſo many pretences for -attack- 
ang him, that he would venture on nothing, 
that might provoke them. Here was a debate 
plainly in a point of prerogative, how far the 
Government ſhould continue on it's antient bot. 
tom of Monarchy, as to the executive part; or 
how far it ſhould turn to a Commonwealth; 
and yet, by an odd reverſe, the Whigs, who 
were now moſt employed, argued for che pre. 


- rogative, while the Tories ſeemed zealous for 


public liberty; ſo powerfully does intereſt bia 
men of all forms. | 
Another affair was, about this time; brought lad 
before the Houſe of Commons, Which touched #445 
the King in a very ſenſible part. The Earl of f% 
Poriland bad begged of the King the Lordſhip **f 
of Denbigh,  Bromfietd, and Yale in the County) 
of Denbigh ; which, before he went laſt toll 
Holland, he readily granted, not only to 
him, but to his. heirs for ever. The wa- 
rant coming to the Lords of the Treaſury, who 
were the Lord Godoſphin, Sir Stephen fox, 
Sir William Trambdll; and Mr Jabs Smith, 'the 
Gentlemen of the County, upon one or tw 
days notice, were heard before their Loruſhiꝑ. 
Sir William Williams alledged, That the 
Lordſhips were the antient demeſnes of the 
Prince of Wales: That the Ve were never 
ſubject to any but to God and the King; and 
that none ſhewed their allegiance more than 
the Yelp, That on the ſtatute for granting 
of fee-farm rents, there was a particular e- 
* ception of the Veiſb rents, which 1 
© that the Parliament took the VWelſb revenues 
not to be alienable; yet, upon creation of a 
Prince of Wales, there were Miſes of 8001. 
* payable out of thoſe Lordſhips to the Prince 
of Wales (1), and, though there were none 
© now, yet he hoped and doubted not but to' 
© ſee one of the preſent King's own body? 
Sir Roger Pulgſton alledged,' That the revenues 
of theſe Lordſhips did ſupport the Govern- 
ment of Wales, by paying the Judges and 
others their ſaleries; and, if given away, there 
would be a failure of Juſtice.” And Mr 
Price, afterwards Baron of the Exchequer, urged, 
That the grant was of a | extent, being 
five parts in fix of one County, which was 
too great a power for any foreign ſubje# to 
© have, and the people of the country too great 
to be ſubject to any foreigner (2). Let 4s 


— 


— 


(1) Miſes were certain tollages or tributes, paid at 
the creation of a Prince of J/ales. Thus, in the Coun- 
ty Palatine of Cheſter, it was a certain tribute, paid 
by the inhabitants of that County, on the change of 
every owner of that Earldom, for the enjoyment of 
their liberties. And they have there a Mi/ſe-beok, in 
which every town and village is rated ſo much towards 
the Miſe. 

(2) The other ments, he made uſe of againſt 
the grant, were as follow: That there were fifty 
© mean Lordſhips held under thoſe manors, above 


—_— 


© fifteen-hundred freeholders ; waſtes and common 
© of many thouſand acres ; mines of lead and copp® 
© of great value, and that the preſent rents amoun 

© to 1500 J. per ann. beſides other great advantages, 
* which a mighty favourite and a great courtier M 

* make out of this country. That courts were kept 
© in all thoſe Lordſhips in the King's name. 

© all or moſt of the Gentlemen of that country _ 
© tenants to the King, and ſuitors to this court, 

© thereby obliged to the King by a double allegiance 
© that is, as fubjects and tenants ; and, if the — 


WW. ... conſidered (added be) * Can it be for his Ma- 
2 ſty's — or intereſt (when the people 
1 this and underſtand it) that he daily 
« gives away the revenues, and more, the per- 
« petuity of his Crown revenues to his foreign 
« fubjects? Good Kings, after a long and 
« chargeable war, were accuſtomed to tell their 
« people, that they ſorrowed for the hardſhips 
« the nation utiderwent by a long war and heavy 
« taxes 3 and that now they would live on their 
« own. But it is to be feared, if grants are 
made ſo large and fo frequent, there will be 
« nothing for the King or 
« his own to live upon.” The Lord Godolphin 
having aſked by way of objection, Ybetber 
— to him in Queen Elizabeth's time ? Sir Ro- 
hert Cotton anſwered, * he believed he could 
give the beſt account in that caſe. That the 
« Farl of Leiceſter had but one of thoſe Lord- 
# ſhi 
« ſo f opreſſive to the Gentry of the country, 
« that he occafioned them to take up arms, 
« and to oppoſe him z for which three or four 
« of his ( Sit Robert Cotton's) relations were 
« hanged z but that it ended not there, for the 
« quarrel was kept till on foot, and the Earl 
glad to be in peace, and to grant it back to 
© the Queen ; ſince which time it had ever 
« been in the Crown.“ Then the Lord Go- 
dolphin .faid, they bad offered many weighty rea- 
ſons, which ſhould be repreſented to his Majeſty. 


From the Treaſury the Gentlemen of Wales at- 


tended the grant to the Privy-Seal, where their 
reaſons and complaints againſt it were heard and 
received with great candour, Yet, notwith- 
ſtanding all this, the grant being only ſuper- 
ſeded, but not recalled, Sir Thomas Groſvenor, 
Sir Richard Middleton, Sir Jobn Conway, Sir 


his ſucceſſors to call 


Earl of Leiceſter had not thoſe Lordſvips in 


and that was Denbigh. That he was 
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Robert Cotton, Sir William Williams, Sir Roger 
Pulefton, Edward Vaughan, Edward Brerelon, 
and Mr Robert Price, addreſſed themſelves by 
petition to the Houſe of Commons. Upon 
this occafion Mr Price, a Member of that 
Houſe, made a remarkable ſpeech, wherein be- 
ſides enlarging on the arguments he had before 
uſed, againſt the grant, (which doubtleſs was un- 
adviſedly made, and the oppoſition to it very 
juſt in thoſe, that had nothing in view but to 
ſave thoſe lands from alienation) he took occaſi- 
on not only to inveigh againſt the Dutch in 

neral, but to reflect even on the King's Per- 
on, Title, and Government. 

The reſult of this affair was, that the Com- 
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Addreſs; to 


mons unanimouſly preſented the following ad- 7% Ar 


dreſs to the King. 


. E your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loy- 
T2 al ſubjects, the Knights, Citizens, and 
« Burgeſſes in Parliament Rembled, humbly 
© lay before your Majeſty, that whereas there 
is a grant paſſing to William Earl of Portland 
and his heirs of the Manors of Denbigh, Brom- 
feld, and Tale, and divers other lands in the 


about t 
grant. 


Jan. 22. 


Principality of Wales, together with ſeveral 


« eſtates of inheritancce enjoyed by many of 
your Majeſty's ſubjects, by virtue of antienc 
« grants from the crown. 

That the ſaid Manors, with the large and 
extenſive regalities, powers, and juriſdictions 
to the ſame belonging, are of great concern 
to your Majeſty and the Crown of this realm ; 
and that the ſame have been uſually annexed 
to the Principality of Wales, and ſettled on 
the Princes of Wales for their ſupport : And 
that a great number of your Majeſty's ſub- 
jets in thoſe parts hold their eſtates by Roy- 
al tenure under great and valuable compoſiti- 


Ons, 


© gave away one, it was to be feared, it would leſſen 


© the bounds of the other, ſince it is obſervable, that 


© intereſt and pr an aſcendant over duty. 
© That thoſe r — Lordſhips- 
* marches; that, when J/illiam the Conqueror had 
* brought England under ſubjection, but could not 
* ſubdue the Melſb country, he gave to the Norman 
Lords ſome neighbouring lands in Wales, and fur- 
niſhed them with men and arms; and what ground 
they could get from the Meſſb by inſurrection, or con- 
* queſt, theſe Norman Lords were to hold as Lordſhips- 
© marches, which were made Boroughs or Palatinates ; 
* and what they got or uſurped by their power, they 
maintained by ſeverity or oppreſſion. That under 
* theſe vaſſalages the Britons continued until the 27th 
; of Henry VIII's reign, when the ſtatute of Timon 
© Was made, and they eſteemed it their happineſs to 
; be under the Engliſþ Laws and Government, none 
f having more eminently ſignalized their conſtant 
yalty to their rightful King, than themſelyes. 
; But, If his Majeſty ſhould think fit to diſunite them 
dy this grant, and put them under a foreign ſubject, 
was putting them in a worſe poſture than their 
g former eſtate, when under Villiam the Conqueror 
x and his Norman Lords. That the Britons were al- 
, Fays men of courage and ou, and yet of re- 
ſentment, That though Henry IV. and Henry V. 
were martial Princes, and had an hatred againſt 
1 Britons, becauſe they perſevered in their duty to 
p dward II, who was their rightful though unfor- 
„ funate King, and made moſt reproachful laws a- 
. Eainſt them; yet it was worth remark, that thoſe 
: Kings had never peaceable or happy days, till they 

reconciled themſelves to thoſe great people. 
* That this is a revenue, that belongs to the Prince of 


nn. 


Wales; and, in caſe of want of ſuch, it veſts in the 
Crown rather a uſufructure than a property, till a 
Prince be created, to whoſe creation the revenue is 
annexed by theſe, though unuſual words in the law, 
to him and his heirs, who ſhall be Kings of England, 
by the ſtatute of the 21 Jacob. chap. 29. That in 
the preamble of that ſtatute it was doubted, whe- 
ther Charles Prince of Wales and Duke of Cornwall 
could grant leaſes of the Duchy lands for three 
lives, or any longer than his own life ; though the 
ſtatute adds, he had the inheritance in a ſpecial 
form of limitation, differing from the ordinary rule 
of inheritance of the common law ; and therefore it 
was neceſſary to have confirmed in Parliament, the 
uſe that was made of that ſtatute in this caſe. 
That, if the Prince of J/ales and Duke of Cornwall, 
who had an inheritance in their revenues, could not 
grant eſtates without Parliament, for any longer 
time than their own lives; how then could his pre- 
ſent Majeſty, who was our King by modern con- 
tract, and had but an eſtate for life in poſſeſſion in 
the Crown by the act of ſettlement, 
inheritance and abſolute fee of the Principality of 
Wales? That, if the aid of Parliament was neceſſary 
to help in one caſe, it was more neceſſary in the 
other. That it was well known in former reigns 
there had been frequent as of reſumption, which 
always paſſed, when the people groaned under the 
weight of heavy taxes, and the nation in war, 
That, if that was a reaſon for the legiſlative power 
to paſs a bill of reſumption, it was ſtill as good 
reaſon for his Majeſty not to grant, ſince the na- 
© tion was both in a war, and under the heavieſt preſ- 
© ſure of taxes, hiſtory bears teſtimony of,” 
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the Crown and Princes of Wales, and have 
by ſuch tenure great dependence on your 


enjoyed great privileges and advantages with 
their eſtates under ſuch tenure. We there - 
fore moſt | humbly beſeech your Majeſty to 
ta ſtop to the paſſing this grant to the 
Farl of Portland of the faid manors and 
lands; and that the ſame may not be diſpoſed 
from the Crown but by conſent of Parlia- 
ment; for that ſuch grant is in diminution 
of the honour and intereſt of the Crown, by 
placing in a ſubje& ſuch large and-extenfive 
royalties, powers, and juriſdictions, , which 
ought only to be in the Crown, and will lever 
the dependence, which fo great a number of 
your Majeſty's ſubjects in thoſe parts have on 
your Majeſty and the Crown, by* reaſon of, 
their tenure, and may be to their great op- 
preſſion in thoſe rights, which they have pur 
chaſed and hitherto enjoyed with their eſtates; 
and alſo an occaſion of great vexation to many 
of your Majeſty's ſubjects, who have long, 
had the abſolute inheritance of ſeveral lands, 
(comprehended in the ſaid grant to the Earl 
of Portland) by antient grants from the 
Crown.” | 
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The King, in anſwer to this addreſs, ex- 
preſſed himſelf thus: Es 


Gentlemen, . 5 * 1 


I have a kindneſs for my Lord Portland, 


which he has deſerved of me by long and 
faithful ſervices ; but I ſhould not have given 
him theſe lands, if I had imagined the Houſe 
of Commons could have been concerned. I 
will therefore recal, the grant, and find ſome 
other way of ſhewing my favour to him.” 


®.. ® 8; £< 


The debates about creating a Council of 
trade by act of Parliament were going on, and 
it probably would have paſt both Houſes, when 
the diſcovery of a conſpiracy turned mens 
thoughts another way: So that all angry motions 
were let fall, and the Seſſion ended with greater 
advantages to the King, than could otherwiſe 


be expected. 


On the death of the Queen, the Jacobites be- 
gan to think that the Government had loſt the 
half of it's ſtrength, and that things could not 
be kept quiet at home, when the King ſhould 
be beyond ſea. Some 1952 they were 
for putting the Princeſs of Denmark in her 
ſiſter's place ; but this was only a pretence, to 
which ſhe gave no ſort of encouragement : King 
James lay at the bottom. And therefore, ſnort- 
ly after the Queen's deceaſe, they entered upon 
ſchemes to remove the King likewiſe. The 
ſame week wherein he had given them the ful- 
leſt and moſt extenſive pardon, that ever was 
known, they were contriving to ſeize his per- 
ſon. For about this time ſeveral meetings and 
conſultations were held by Mr Charnock, Cap- 
tain Porter, Captain Waugh, Major Matthews, 
Mr Donelagh, Mr Goodman, and Sir William 
Perkins, to ſettle the method of executing this 
deſign; and the places, where theſe Conſpira- 
tors, or the greateſt part of them, met, were 
Mr Goodman's houſe in Brownlow-Street, the 
Chocolate-houſe in Sz Famei*s-d,reet, and the 


Majeſty and the Crown of England, and have 


Fountain Tavern by the Temple-Gate. A 
they might quiet 85 minds, which 45 
were not pertectly delivered from all fene ir 
guilt and horror at ſuch a barbarous enterprize, 
they ſent over to ſollicit the late King Janez f. 
grant them a commilſion, which they 
themſelves would be ſufficient to authorize ther 
attempt, and make it Took more like a military 
action, than a foul murder. But, it ſcem + 
was not thought fit to grant any ſuch commit. 
fion at that juncture, in which things Ada 
perhaps appear fipe enough for their purpose; 
at leaſt, it was ſo delayed, that the Copy Irators 
ſeemed uneaſy to be held ſo long iq füſpent, 
and therefore "reſolved. immediately to exec. 
their deſigns, notwithſtanding their expectitiom 
of a commiſſion from St Germain were di 
pointed. And now, however weak and in. 
ptacticable it might ſeem, they projected a d. 
ſign to attack the Guards, ſeize the King, and 
forthwith hurry him to Deal, white Tm 
was to be provided to receive, and thence 
him into France; and, in caſe of reſiſtance, 
propoſed to deſtroy him, and then pretend i 
was done by a random ſhor. In order to thy, 
they proceeded fo far as to view the grou 
about Turnbam-Green, and to fix on a place 
per for their 5 2 3 but they had not tine 
enough to 2 this affair before the 
embarked for Flanders, and thereby oblige 
them to defer their intended villany, till hit. 
turn in the winter. ” 3 
But the Conſpirators could by no-meanst 
down ſatisfied with being idle in the mean tine, 
and therefore many meetings and conſultations 
were held in various places, where it was cn. 
ſidered and debated, what were the moſt pv 
per and expeditious means of reſtoring Jani, 
And it was agreed on at a meeting at theo 
King's bead in Leadenball. Street, where wn 
then preſent the Earl of Avle/oury, the Land 
Montgomery, ſon of the Marquis of Powis, & 
Jobn Fenwick, Sir Jobn Friend, Mr Goodna, 
Captain Charnock, and Captain Porter, iti 
truſty meſſenger ſhould be ſent to Sr G 
who ſhould perſuade King James to proc 
eight thouſand foot, a thouſand horſe, andz 
thouſand dragoons, in order to make a deſcent 
upon England; with which auxiliary forces tie 
Conſpirators, who were then ready to nie i 
arms and join them, undertook to ſet tle 
Crown again upon King James's head, Tit 
perſon choſen for this errand to St G 
was Captain Charnock, who expreſſed his vi- 
lingneſs to undertake the affair, provided the 
would let him know what aſſurances he migit 
give that King of their readineſs to ſerve him, n 
caſe he came with ſuch a power as they dema 
ed. The Conſpirators unanimouſly aſſured hm 
that, if the late King landed, they would fr 
him with two thouſand horſe, Charnoct + 
plied, that he would be the meſſenger, but & 
fired they would give him another meet 
that he might be ſatisfied this was their 
reſolution, and ſuch as the late King might 
pend upon. This was granted, and a { 
meeting appointed a few days after 4 Mrs 
Mountjoy's Houſe in St James*s-Street, uber 
the Conſpirators renewed their aſſurances, 
they were ready to aſſiſt and join King J 
with the abovementioned As of borſe, n 
caſe of an invaſion. Charnock, ſhortiy ale 
went over to France, and communicated to wy p 


5 their requeſt. But whether his friends 
4 here ifident of the intereſt and ſtrength of the 
Conſpirators, or whether, they were willing to 
ſ-e the iffiie of another campaign, ſuppoling, if 
it proved ſucceſsful, it would greatly facilitate 
their invaſion of England; it is certain, the 
Conſpirators were told by King James, that he 
vas ſenſible of their fidelity and ſtedfaſtneſs in 
his intereſt, for which he thanked them; but 
as to the aſſiſtance, which they deſired him to 
ocure, his anſwer was, that the French King 
could not, at that time, ſpare ſo great a num- 
ber of his troops as they demanded. This anſwer 
not being ſatisfactory, it was thought neceſſary 
ro ſend over a man of quality, who ſhould 
ſs the matter with more authority: So the 
Fan of Ayl:ſbury was prevailed on to go. He 
was admitted to a ſecret converſation with the 
French King : and this gave rife to the invaſion, 
which, though deferred for this time, was very 
near being executed the next winter, as will 
preſently appear ( 1). 

In the mean time the treaſonable commerce 
went on with S: Germain's; for which purpoſe 
they maintained boats of their own on the coaſts 
of Kent; all care was taken to ſupport the ſpi- 
rits of the party, and all artifices and methods 
of application were uſcd to ſpread a malignant 
ferment among the people, which might make 
them uneaſy under the Government, and diſ- 

ſe them to a change. 

The ſucceſs of King William's arms, at the 
ſiege of Namur, was ſo far from diſcouraging 
them from carrying on their conſpiracy, that it 
ſeemed rather to puſh them on to accompliſh it 
with greater expedition. For being jealous, 
that the next campaign might ſtil] increaſe the 
reputation of his Majeſty's arms, and diminiſh 
that of his enemies, they reſolved to haſten the 
execution of their deſigns; ſo that the fears, 
which they entertained of the King's ſtill getting 
greater advantages in the field, feemed to have 
given birth to the intended invaſion and aſſaſſi- 
nation. In order to accompliſh their ends, great 
ſores of arms were bought up and concealed in 
convenient places; great numbers of horſes were 
provided to mount their troops, which they had 
liſted. Officers were appointed, and commiſ- 
ſions received from King James, by which pre- 
tended authority they were to act. 

In ſuch a poſture were their affairs at home. 
In the mean time the negotiation was maintained 
between the Conſpirators and King James. And 
at this time the French Court ſeemed inclined to 
comply with their deſires, by lending that King 
a. good body of their troops. Meſſengers went 


ec 
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to and fro with pacquets of letters to concert af- 1695-6. 


fairs, and to give intelligence of the forwardneſs 
of the invaſion on the one ſide, and the inſur- 
rection on the other. The time fixed upon to 
put the deſign in execution was very favourable 
and encouraging; for now there were few re- 

ular troops in England or Scotland, his Majeſty's 
bret being almoſt all em I in carrying 
on the war againſt the French King in Flanders. 
And, as for the militia of the country, the 
Conſpirators had thoſe undiſciplined troops in 
contempt, not imagining, that they could make 
the leaſt ſtand againſt a veteran army. They 
believed therefore they could make a deſcent 
on a weak and almoſt defenceleſs country ; 
neither did they 8 any oppoſition, that 
could be made at ſea to prevent their invaſion; 
for they knew, that a ſtrong convoy was ready 
in England, and had received failing orders to 
make the beſt of their way to reinforce Admi- 
ral Rooke at Cadiz, whoſe ſquadron was looked 
upon as inferior in ſtrength to that of the French 
then putting to ſea from Toulon. 


The French fleet, which had been ſo long ſhut air as 
up within Toulon, was now fitting out and or- e at the 
dered round to Bret. Our fleet, that lay at“ 
Cadiz, was only a ſquadron left there, by Ruſ-? 


fel (who was come home with many of the great 
ſhips) and therefore, not ſtrong enough to fight 
the French, when they ſhould paſs the Streights. 
But a large fleet was ordered thither, and would 
have failed in December, had it not been kept in 
our ports, by contrary winds, till February, 
This was then thought a great unhappineſs, but 
it appeared afterwards, that our preſervation 
was Chiefly owing to it. However, we were all 
this while in great pain, for Rooke who com- 
manded the ſquadron at Cadiz, and was like to 
ſuffer for want of proviſions and ſtores, which 
this fleet was to carry him; beſides the addition 
of ſtrength this would bring him, in caſe the 
Toulon ſquadron ſhould come about. We were 
only apprehenſive of danger from that ſquadron, 
little imagining we could be in any at home, 
till that fleet was brought about. It is true, the 
Jacobites talked and writ now with more than 
ordinary aſſurance; and advertiſements came 
from many places, that ſome very important 
thing was ready to break out. But the King had 
been ſo accuſtomed to alarms, and reports of 
this kind, that he had now ſo little regard to 
them, as ſcarce to be willing to hearken to thoſe, 
who brought him ſuch advertiſements. He was 
ſo much ſet on preparing for the next campaign, 
that all other things were little conſidered by 
him, But to return to the Plot. 

It 


(1) If Sir Jobn Fenwick did not ſlander King 

J @mes, they at this time propoſed a ſhorter and more 
infallible way, by aſſaſſinating the King; for he ſaid, 
that ſome came over from France about this time, who 
alſured their party, and himſelf in particular, that a 
ommithon was coming over, ſigned by King James, 
which they affirmed, they had ſeen, warranting them 
to attack the King's perſon. This, it is true, was not 
et arrived ; but ſome affirmed, they had ſeen it, and 
that it was truſted to one, who was on his way hither; 
therefore, ſince the King was ſo near going over to 
Hellend, that he would probably be gone before the 
mmiſkon could be in England; it was debated 
among the Jacobites, whether they ought not to take 


the firſt opportunity to execute this Commiſhon, even 
No. 20. Vo. III. | 


though they had it not in their hands: It was reſolved 
to do it. and a day was ſet for it; but, as Fenwick ſaid, 
he broke the deſign ; and ſent them word, that he 
would diſcover it, if they would not promiſe to give 
over the thoughts of it : And upon this reaſon, he be- 
lieved, he was not let into the ſecret of the following 
winter. This his Lady told Biſhop Burnet from him, 
as an article of merit to obtain his pardon. But he had 
truſted to their word very eaſily, it ſeems, ſince he gave 
the King no warning to be on his guard ; and the two 
witneſſes, he ſaid he could produce to vouch this, were 

then under proſecution, and outlawed : So that the 

proof was not at hand, and the warning had not been 

given as it ought to have been. Burnet, Vol. II. 148. 


LIII 


* - 


It muſt be obſerved, that two ſorts of men, 
the Papiſts, and that kind of Proteſtants, who 


pounder: ate neareſt to them in principles and affection, 


were enemies to the King and his Government, 
Now thoſe Proteſtants were ſubdivided into 
two parties, one of which had the Lord Melfort 
for their head, the other the Earl of Middleton. 
The firſt was the hot and violent fort, who had 
the Papiſts generally on their fide. Theſe men 
earneſtly defired and laboured to bring back 
King James as an ahſolute Conqueror, without 
any capitulation or agreement. The other par- 
ty, though diſaffected to the Government, and 
very deſirous of that King's return, yet were not 
tranſported to that extravagant degree of de- 
luſion, as to be willing to ſacrifice their religion, 
rights, and liberties, to the will of an unlimited 
maſter; and therefore, in their conferences with 
the others about the means of reſtoring King 
James, they always offered ſuch methods and 
ſchemes, as had a ſhew at leaſt of ſecuring their 
religion and liberty, in caſe he prevailed ; and 
thoſe, who thus contended for his reſtoration 
on terms and compoſition, were fiercely oppoſed 
by the other faction, who ſtill rejected their 
overtures, and declaimed loudly againſt all limi- 
tations propoſed to hinder deſpotic power in 
their Prince. Great heats and animoſities roſe 
between theſe two parties. The firſt was moſt 
acceptable to King James and his Court; but 
the laſt were moſt conſiderable for their number 
and intereſt. To humour therefore the laſt, 
the Earl of Middleton, who was ſent over to S? 
Germain's to manage their affairs, was made Se- 
cretary of State; and the Lord Melfort, as if 
under ſome diſgrace, was ordered to withdraw 
from Court, that the other party might believe, 
that they had the aſcendency, and that their 
way and method of reſtoring King James was 
beſt accepted and chiefly inſiſted on; though 
there is ground to conclude, that all this was 
nothing but artifice and colluſion, the Lord 
Melfort being ſtill in the ſecret of King James, 
and ſtill correſponded underhand with him, 
And now by this concerted invaſion and inſur- 
rection it plainly appears, that the violent and 
biggoted party of the Lord Melfort were in the 
greateſt eſteem ; that their ſcheme of bringing 
back the King without terms was moſt approv- 
ed; while the others were impoſed on by ſpe- 
cious aſſurances, that the terms and limitations, 
which they offered, were very agreeable, while 
there was nv manner of care taken, after the 
intended deſcent ſhould be made, and the King 
dom over-run by a foreign army, to ſecure either 
their religion or their liberties. 

The former intended invaſions (as hath been 
related) were always preceded by declarations 
from King James, promiſing to maintain the 
Conſtitution in Church and State, and protect 
the rights and liberties of the Subject, and of- 
fering pardon for paſt offences, provided he was 
not oppoſed after his landing, But now the 
{cence is changed; no obliging declaration is ſet 
forth, nor any promiſe of pardon is publiſhed, 
He no longer pretended to return upon a Pro- 
reſtant intereſt, but by the power of a foreign 
army, wholly compoſed of old and experienced 
troops; no Engliſh nor Iriſh, of whom there 
were then conſiderable numbers in France, being 
allowed ro ſhare in this enterprize, as being 
looked upon not ſo proper to be employed in 
lubduing their own country; and therefore, 
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as their officers, to command them. 


whatever that deluded party might imagine, ; 


is evident, that nothing leſs was 


deſigned, tha, 


an entire reduftion of theſe Aingifors by 


foreign power, the conſequences of which mu 
unavoidably have been che utter extirpation q 
the Proteſtant religion, and the IfTecoverable 
ſubverſion of our laws and liberties. 

About the beginning of February 1695-6, the 
Duke of Berwick, who was natural fon to King 
James, was diſpatched into England to concen 
affairs with the Conſpirators here, and to gur 
them aſſurance, that King James was ready w 
make a deſcent upon England, at the head of y 
army ; and having diſcharged his commiſſon 
and laid the matter ſo well, that he thought i 
could not miſcarry, he went back to Fran, 
and met King James at St Dennis, who wa 
come fo far * way from Paris. He ſtoppd 
there, and, after a long conference with the 
Duke of Berwick, he ſent him firſt to his Quay 
at St Germain's, and then to the King of Fray, 
and he himſelf called for a notary, and paſſe 
ſome act; but it was not known to what eſed 
When that was done, he purſued his journey, 
and came poſt to Calais, to ſet himſelf at the 
head of an army of about twenty-thouſand men, 
that were drawn out of the garriſons which 
near that frontier. At Calais he was met by the 
Marſhal de Boufflers, who came from Haun 
to confer with him on this important 
and to give ſuch orders and advice, as he judged 
neceſſary to render the expedition ſucceſsful, 

There came, every winter, a coaſting fen 
from all the ſea-ports of France to Dunkin, 
with all the proviſions for a campaign 3 adit 
was given out, that the French intended a ny 
early one this year. So that this coaſting fen 
was ordered to be there by the end of Jau 
Thus tranſport ſhips, as well as an army, ver 
brought together in a very ſilent manner ; ad 
Monſieur Gaberet was come up as high as C 
lais with a ſquadron of men of war, which, 
when reinforced by the conjunction of Du Bart 
fleet from Dunkirk, was looked upon as a fu: 
cient convoy. : | | 

This was the poſture of affairs on the other 
ſide of the water. In the mean time the Jaw 
bites on this ſide were ready to take up um 
to receive and aſſiſt King James. The tranipor- 
tation of horſe being a matter of great trouble 
as well as expence, the Conſpirators in Englas 
engaged to aſſiſt him at their landing with ke 
ral regiments of horſe and dragoons ; for which 
purpoſe commiſſions had been ſent over ito 
King James, and delivered to ſeveral of the Con- 
ſpirators, to empower them to raiſe men, 

In purſs 
ance of this pretended authority, many troops 
were liſted, and their under-officers named. 
Fohn Freind received a commiſſion for à fc. 
ment of horfe, which was very near complicates; 
his Lieutenant- Colonel, Major, and Captans 
being named, and the troops almoſt full. | 
William Perkins had likewiſe a commiſſion ior 
regiment of horſe, and had engaged a conlice- 
rable number to ſerve him in it. He 

that his own troop was wholly compoſed of ol 


ſoldiers; and that ſeveral other Gentlemen, well 
experienced in military affairs, had promiſed [0 
follow him as Volunteers: Colonel Tempe, ® 
Charnock told Porter, had a commiſſion fr 
regiment of dragoons, which was ſaid to be n 
great forwardneſs; Sir Jobn Fenwick 2 


F 


Jv 


* regiment, and Mr Curwin another. 
Tbese was 60s moe to be raiſed in end about 
Suffolk, where the malecontents boaſted they 
had great i . Many commiſſions were de- 
livered to thoſe, who were named for their un- 
der-officers, King James having ſent them 
word, that he was ready to-make a deſcent, the 
Conſpirators were very diligent in preparing to 
join him. Some of them took journies into ſe- 
veral parts of the Kingdom, to acquaint the 
diſcontented party, that King James was on the 
point of invading the nation ; and therefore in- 
cited them to riſe in arms, to give him aſſiſt - 
ance, and to engage as many of their friends, as 
they had intereſt in, to do the ſame. At the 
ſame time, the Conſpirators in London were 
very active, and determined to puſh on their de- 

n to execution. 

But, notwithſtanding all theſe preparations, 
and the various Circumſtances that ſeemed to 
favour the intended invaſion, -it was reſolved, 
to put nothing to the hazard, till they had 
made their ſucceſs ſure, by the murder of the 
King; as if no hopes were left of ſubduing him 
any other way. The aſſaſſination therefore of 
King William was concerted and agreed upon 
by the Engliſh Court at St Germain's as a thing 
of abſolute neceſſity to give ſucceſs- to the in- 


vaſion, and the next point conſidered was a fit 


perſon to manage an affair of this nature and 
conſequence. Colonel Parker, a perſon of a diſ- 
ſolute life, a hot and reſtleſs temper, and diſ- 
tinguiſhed from others by his remarkable and 
uncommon wickedneſs, was, by bloody princi- 
ples and 1nveterate hatred to the King and his 
friends, qualified above all men for this under- 
taking. He (as hath been ſaid) almoſt ever 
ſince the King's acceſſion to the throne, had 
been carrying on ſome deſign againſt his life, 
was engaged in one in the year 1691, and after 
in the ſame year in another with Grandval and 
Du Mont, and after that in 1693 with Goodman, 
Porter, and Charnock, This man, though in 
great eſteem with the Conſpirators, and per- 
fectly qualified for ſuch a work was not fixed up- 
on for this expedition; for, conſidering how 


well he was known in England, they might juſt- 


ly apprehend, that his very being in England 
might alarm the people, who would preſently 
imagine, that ſome miſchief was in agitation, 
whenever that violent man appeared in this coun- 
try. Sir George Barclay therefore was choſen as 
the moſt proper perſon to be intruſted with the 
conduct of this enterprize. He was a native of 
Scotland, an experienced officer, of known cou- 
rage, Cloſe and reſerved, and of a competent 
underſtanding and withal ſuch a furious bi- 
got in his religion, as to believe, that for the pro- 
Pagation of it any the moſt diſhonourable and in- 
human actions might lawfully be committed. 
This Gentleman, having received his commiſſion 
from King James, and from Mr Carrol, Secre- 
tary to his Queen, had eight hundred pounds to 
provide men horſes, and to diſcharge other 
Pences, in conducting and carrying on this 
confpiracy; though he afterwards complained of 
the ſmallneſs of the ſum for accom 


=> 1 having fir 
diſeaſe, 
ot December 
tor England. 


given out, 


gone to Paris to be cured of the foul 
left St Germain's on or about the roth 
1695, in order to his embarkation 

He was brought over, cogether 


liſhing of ſo 
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6, troops ready Colonel Panter was to command 


in Romney marſh about the beginning of January 
following. Upon his arrival at London, he 
plied himſelf to the perſons, in whom he bt 
reaſon to.confide; and ſuch as he had the great- 
eft aſſurance to believe would be ready to en- 
gage in this deſperate deſign. Theſe were Har- 
riſen alias Fobnſon, a Prieft z Captain Charnock, 
Captain Porter, and Sir William Perkins. Sir 
George Barclay had all the encouragement that 
could be, to impart his deſign to them, who 
before had ſhewn a forward inclination to attempt 
the King's perſon. 
Theſe were the principal perſons whom Sir 
e addreſſed himſelf to. To theſe he com- 
municated the buſineſs, which he came over 
about, that is, the aſſaſſination of the King; 
and acquainted them, that, as he was ſent by 


the late King James to conduct and accompliſh _ 


this buſineſs, ſo he had brought over with him 
the King's commiſſion for his warrant and au- 
thority. Charnock and Porter were aſſured by 
him, that he had ſuch a commiſſion, and Sir 
William Perkins and Harriſon ſaw and read it. 
He likewiſe acquainted them, that about twen- 
ty officers and troopers out of King James's 
guards were ordered to come over, and were to 
be employed in this affair, as was obſerved be- 
fore. Theſe perſons readily complying with 
this deſign, to facilitate the invaſion and re- 
ſtoration of King Fames, Sir George ſets them 
immediately to work, to engage as many more 
bold and deſperate fellows, as would make 
up a number ſufficient for that purpoſe, which, 
as they judged, ought to be at leaſt forty. This 
the Conſpirators chearfully undertook, and with 
great diligence endeavoured to procure the men, 
whom he deſired. Harriſon demanded of Blaire, 
who ſome time after viſited him in his lodgings 
at Somerſet- Houſe, whether he knew any ſoldiers 
or men of courage, for that was their phraſe for 
ruffians and cut-throats 3 © for ſaid he, ſome- 
thing may be done in a little time, that may 
prove an introduction to King Fames's reſto- 
ration.“ Blaire anſwered, That he knew 
ſome ſuch perſons, but then deſired to be in- 
formed, how the buſineſs could be effected. The 
other replied, after ſome diſcourſe about burning 
the victualling office, to retard the going out of 
the Engliſh fleet, that he had been told by an able 
and experienced ſoldier, that with an hundred 
good horſe he could put an end to the war in a 
fortnight's time. Blaire anſwered, That then 
it muſt be done in ſome diſhonourable way, 
which he durſt not ſo much as harbour in his 
thoughts. The Prieſt, perceiving the ſqueami- 
neſs of the ſoldier, ſhrunk up his ſhoulders, 
and ſo the converſation ended. But, ſome time 
after, when Blaire objected to the aſſaſſination 
as a wicked deſign, that had no authority from 
God or man to ſupport it; Harriſon acquainted 
him, that there was a ſufficient warrant, and that 
himſelf had ſeen it; and then demanded of him, 
if he thought it proper, that it ſhould be ſhewn 
to every body. Blaire replied, That he did 
not imagine, that ſuch a thing had been in 
King Fames's nature, and then took his leave. 
However Harriſon attempted Richard Fiſher 
with more ſucceſs ; for having told him, that 
King Fames had ſent over a commiſſion by Sir 
George Barclay to kill the Prince of Orange, 
Fiſher declared his readineſs to embark in this 
enterprize, and about the 3d of Febryary he was 


introduced 


315 


with Major:Helms, by Captain Gill, and landed 1695-6. 
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introduced by Harriſ# into the company of 
Sir George Barclay, having firſt deſired him, in 
caſe. he knew Sir George, to take no notice of 
him. | Harriſon acquainted Sir George Barclay, 
that this was the Gentleman he promiſed to vw 
to him; that he might confide in him, an 
ſpeak freely to him. Upon which Sir George 
immediately propoſed to him the aſſaſſinating of 
his Majeſty. - Fiſher, without hefitation, con- 
ſented, and they preſently entered upon debate 
about the beſt manner of accompliſhing their 
purpoſe 3. and, in order to it, Fiſher undertook 
to provide five horſes and arms for himſelf and 
four more. In the mean time Charnock, Porter, 
and Sir William Perkins loſt no time, but la- 
boured with great application to engage the 
number of aſſaſſins, for which they had underta- 
ken, Porters quota was ſeven men and as ma- 
ny horſes z Charnock's fix or ſeven ; Sir William 
Perkins undertook for five horſes, three to be 
mounted by men of his own, and the other 
two by ſuch men as the Conſpirators ſhould 
cure. Then Sir George Barclay ſaid, that Lowick 
and others, who were lately arrived from France, 
would likewiſe join with them and compleat the 
number. And now having ſucceeded in the firſt 
ſtep, and a ſufficient number being undertaken 
for, they had many conferences in different 
places about the beſt way of putting their de- 
ſign in execution. 

The places, where they met and held their 
conſultations, were Captain Porter*s lodgings in 
Norfolk-ftreet, the Globe-Tavern in Hatton-Gar- 
den, the Nag's-Head in St James's-Street, the 
Cock in Bow-Street, the Old- Griſſin in Holbourn, 
the Sun Tavern in the Strand, &c. But the 
place, which Sir George frequented, and whither 


many of the Conſpirators came to receive orders 


from him, was the Piazza in Covent- Garden. 
At their ſeveral debates various methods were 
propoſed of executing their purpoſe. One way 
ſuggeſted was to attack the Guards, and in the 
mean time to kill the King, as he went on ſome 
Sunday from Kenſingion to $i: Fames's chapel 3 
which was offered one time in this manner, that 
ſix men on foot ſhould be poſted in the little 
houſe at Hyde- Park-Gate, who ſhould iſſue out, 
and, by ſhutting the gate, make a ſtop, and 
then the Conſpirators might fall on and at- 
tack the Guards with ſword in hand. Another 
time it was propoſed to ſhoot one of the lead- 
ing-horſes, whereby his Majeſty's coach might 
be forced to ſtay in it's paſſage through the gate, 
and then to aſſault and murder him by one par- 
ty, while another engaged the Guards. Another 
propoſal was to attempt the King's perſon, when 
they ſhould be informed that he was gone to 
Mr Lattin's houſe at Richmond, a place where 
the King ſometimes retired for the air and recre- 
ation, The reaſon of this propoſal was, that 
during his ſtay there he was uſually but weakly 
guarded. At another time they diſcourſed of ſeiz- 
ing the King in his palace at Renſington by night, 
which was to be done by ſecuring the garden 
with about forty men, who were to be provided 
with ladders for that purpoſe. . Some inſiſted, 
that their deſign would be beſt effected by lay- 
ing an ambuſcade near the King's houſe at Rich- 
mend, where a number of foot ſhould be poſted 
in a neighhouring wood, ready to iſſue forth, 
and attark him as he paſſed by in his coach, 
while the reſt of the Conſpirators aſſaulted the 


the accompliſhing of their purpoſe, that pes 


_ 
Guards, ' to prevent their giving him any ang: 
Though this method was wartnly conteide 
for by ſome, and well enough "liked by 87 
George, yet they were at laſt controuled,” and 
the 1 was rejected. For the ſcheme 
which the greateſt part approved, and in favoy 
of which Sir George Barclay did at length de. 
clare, whoſe orders the reſt were obliged to 
and which was at laſt agreed upon among then 
all, as the final reſult of their debates, was this 
They reſolved to attack the King on his retwr, 
from Richmond in the evening after his hunting, 
it being his frequent practice to go thither 6 
Saturdays for his diverſion, The place, which 
they choſe for this bloody buſineſs, was the line 
between Turnbam-Green and Brentford ; and the 
particular part of that lane agreed upon wis the 
end next to Turnbam- Green, through which the 
King uſed to paſs in his return from Richmmi 

The execution of their deſign was projet 
and reſolved upon in the following 2 The 
Conſpirators were to be formed into three partia 
Sir George Barclay, the Commander in chic 
was, with a choſen party of eight or ten, to 
ſault the coach, by diſcharging a blunderbuſ q 
muſketoon loaden with fix or eight balls, af 
their other fire-arms, to murder the King, 1 
all that were with him in the coach ; while de 
other two parties, of which one was to be com 
manded hy Cbarnoct and Porter, the other bf 
Brigadier Rockwood, were to attack the King 
Guards with ſword in hand on either fide of th 
lane. And that they might act with great ch 
cumſpection, and be yet further ſatisfied, thi 
this was a proper place, wherein to execute thi 
deſperate deſign, they ſent King, ' Porter, ml 
Knightly, to ſurvey the place they had fir 
upon. 

Accordingly, theſe three perſons rid thenet 
day to Turnbam- Green, and after having u 
great attention ſurveyed the place, and the mut 
of the ground on each ſide the water, they w 
turned to the reſt of the Conſpirators, who 
then at the Nags-Head-Tavern in St Jan's 
ſtreet to impart to them their obſervation 
The report they made was ſo pleafing to tis 
reſt of their company, that they were all cor 
firmed in their opinion, and abundantly fat 
fied in their choice of the ground. Thus ha 
theſe men agreed upon the ſcene, where to 
their tragedy, and concerted the manner of & 
fecting it! That their deſign might be carrid 
on and accompliſhed with great caution and 
curity againſt any contingency, they appoint 
two orderly men, Chambers and Durant, to log 
near the guards at Ken/imgton, and to attend c 
ſtantly there, that they might be ready to g 
the Conſpirators notice whenever the King ve 
abroad. Chambers was appointed to bring l. 
intelligence to Charnock, and Durant his to 
George Barclay. Chambers had orders to ar" 
tiſe them when the King, and Durant ws © 
inform them when the Guards went forth; 1 
Sir George Barclay and Charnock undertook u 
convey timely notice to the reſt of the Conlp 
rators, that they might all aſſemble ar the tie 
and place appointed, and every man take 
poſt aſſigned him. 

It was further agreed and reſolved upon fo 


they ſhould receive intelligence that the 4 
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6. as gobe toward Richmond, to drop out of 


town by three or four in a company, the better 


id ſuſpicion, and after warde, for the ſame 
— to diſperſe themſelves in ſmall parties in 
the ſeveral inns marked out for them about 
Brentford, and Turnham- Green, and the neigh- 
bouring places, where they might be diſpoſed 
of with the moſt convenience and the leaſt ob- 
without any alarm — rob 

nce might wait for the King's return from 
i then be all ready to execute their 
deſign. Moreover, cate was taken, that, when 
the King was at Richmond, a truſty perſon 
ſhould wait at Kew-Fefry, who ſhould: give no- 
tice, when the Guards returned thither to wait 
for the King, to the end that every man might 

pare himſelf, and be in readineſs. . 

Having thus fined on the place, provided 
their men, and agreed on the order and me- 
thod of executing their conſpiracy, they at laſt 
appointed the time of doing it; Saturday the 


ſervation, and fo 


15th of February 1 


his return. 


695-6 was the firſt day that 
was agreed upon; and then, if Durant and Cham- 
hers ſhould bring them intelligence from Ken- 
fing on, that the King was gone to Richmond, 
on that morning they determined to make haſte 
to their poſts appointed at Turnbam- Green, and 
to attack the Guards, and aſſault the King at 


It was but a few days before the 15th of Fe- 
bruary, on which day the Conſpirators reſolved 
to execute their deſign, when ſome of them 
began to reflect with horror upon it, and reſolv- 
ed to eaſe their unquiet minds, and to prevent 
the execution of the plot by a timely diſcovery. 

The firſt of the Conſpirators, who diſcovered 
the treaſon, was Captain Fiſher, who came to 
the Earl of Portland on the 11th of February, 
and acquainted him with the deſign of taking 
away the King's life, and named ſeveral of the 


perſons, who were concerned in it; but he 
could not then inform the Karl, in what manner 
it was concerted, nor what day was appointed 
for it. But he aſſured his Lordſhip, that, as ſoon 
as he ſhould be informed more particularly, he 
would wait upon him, and give him further ſa- 
tisfaction. Accordingly, the 13th of February, 
Fiſher returned, two days after, to the Earl, and 
acquainted him, that the 1 5th of February was 
the day agreed upon by the Conſpirators to at- 
tempt his Majeſty's life, and then told him in 
what manner, and in what place, they intended 


to do it. 


The ſecond, who made the diſcovery, was Mr 
Pendergraſs, an Iriſh officer, who knew nothing 
of the affair till Thurſday the 13th of February ; 
for that day he came to London out of Hampſhire, 
being ſent for by Captain Porter, who impart- 


ed to him the deſign 


of aſſaſſinating the King, 


and endeavoured to engage him in it. Though 
Pendergraſs was exceedingly ſtartled at ſuch a pro- 
poſal, he ſeemed to comply, and promiſed to 
make one of the party; but, the very next day 
in the evening, he went to the Earl of Portland, 
not knowing that Fiber had been with him be- 
fore on the fame errand, and told him, that he 
came to reveal to him an important ſecret, name- 
ly, a deſign againſt his Majeſty's life. He told 


the Ear] 


but thar he did not think, 
Juſtify lo great a wicke 
from principles of Chriſtianit 


thought himſelf obliged, by revealin 


Numb, XXI. 


Vol. III. 


that indeed he was a Roman Catholic; 
chat any religion could 
dneſs; and therefore, 
y and Probity, he 


g the matter, 
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the Conſpirators. But he acquainted. him at the 
ſame time, that the Conſpirators were his friends; 
and that from one of them he had received great 
obligations; and therefore, though he thought 


' himſelf bound in duty and conſcience to make 


this diſcovety, to preſerve his Majeſty's life, 
yet he likewiſe thought himſelf under obliga- 
tions of honour and gratitude not to betray his 
friends ; and therefore declared; that his reſolu- 
tion was not to tnake known their names, nor 
to appear an evidence againſt them. He then 
defired Lord Portland, as he tendered his Ma- 
jeſty's life, to prevail with him not to go to 
Richmond on the morrow, aſſuring him, that 
the Conſpitators had prepared all things to aſ- 
ſault him in his return. It ought to be re- 
membered, for the reputation of this Gentleman, 
as to the credibility of his teſtimony, that the 
meer abhorrence of fuch a deſign was the only 
motive; that induced him to make it known to 
the Court. | 

The King being informed of the diſcovery, 
which Fiber and Pendergraſs had made to the 
Earl of Portland, received but little impreſſion 
from it. He was not eafily brought to credit 
theſe informations, till a variety of circumfſtan- 
ces, in which the diſcoveries agreed, convinced 
him of the whole deſign; and it was with 


great difficulty, that he was prevailed with by 


the Lord Portland to lay aſide his going to 
Richmond, that Saiurday, and remain in his pa- 
lace at Ken/inglon. 

The next man, who voluntarily gave inſor- 
mation of this conſpiracy, was Mr de la Rue, 
a Frenchman, who declared, That he had fre- 
quented the Company of the Conſpirators, and 
made himſelf intimate with them, on deſign, 
when this horrible ſcheme was ripe for execution, 
by a timely diſcovery to defeat it. He applied 
himſelf to Brigadier Leviſon, and acquainted 
him with the intended villainy ſome few days af- 
ter. Fiſher and Pendergraſs had been on the 
ſame deſign with the Earl of Portland; but not 
one of the three was in the leaſt acquainted with 
the intentions of either of the others, to reveal 
the conſpiracy. And though de /a Rue gave his 
information without knowing, that Fiſher and 
Pendergraſs had done the like; yet his ſtory ſo 
fully confirmed that of the other two, agreeing 
exactly with them in all the material particulars, 
that the King, notwithſtanding his great aver- 
ſion to believe this plot, which ſo nearly con- 
cerned his own life, was, by this concurrent teſ- 
___ of la Rue, at laſt perſuaded of the truth 
OI it. 

On Friday, the 21ſt of February, at night, 
the King admitted Pendergraſs and de la Rue ſe- 
verally into his preſence, and heard them relate 
what they had told the Lord Portland, concern- 
ing the conſpiracy, Pendergraſs diſcovered the 
plot in general, to prevent his Majeſty's falling 
into the hands of the Conſpirators; but withal 
declared, as he had done before to the Lord 
Portland, that it was his ſettled reſolution not 
ro mention names, or, at any time, to become 
an evidence againſt them. He continued in this 
reſolution with great ſtedfaſtneſs, till the King 
uſed ſuch convincing arguments, as prevailed 
with him to recede from it. The King told 
him, That he had indeed ſhewn himſelf a man 
of probity and honour : That he had great ob- 
ligations to him for the timely care, which he 

M m m m had 
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had taken to reveal a deſign, that ſo nearly con- 
cerned his life. But he ſhewed him withal, that, 
unleſs he went ſurther in his diſcovery, and made 
him acquainted with the names of the Conſpi- 
rators, he would not put him in a condition of 


preſerving himſelf againſt them, That the de- 


tection of the truth in general might indeed ren- 
der him ſuſpicious of all men, but would be no 
ſecurity againſt any, who intended to take away 
his life; and that the Conſpirators might change 
the method and order of their deſign, as well 
as the time and place of execution. And there · 
fore that Mr Pendergraſs, by diſcovering the 
conſpiracy, while he concealed the names of the 
Conſpirators, would fall ſhort of his own in- 
tention, which was to preſerve the King's life; 
it being impoſſible, that his Majeſty could be in 
ſafety, unleſs the deſperate undertakers of this 
deſign againſt him were known and ſecured. B 
this method of reaſoning Pendergraſs was at la 
overcome; and being convinced of the abſolute 
neceſſity of going further in this diſcovery, to 
enable the King to provide for his ſafety, he 
wrote down the names of many of the Conſpira- 
tors, which he delivered to the Earl of Port- 
land, but not till the King had given his ho- 
nour, that he ſhould not, unleſs he pleaſed, be 
uſed as an evidence againſt them. 

On Saturday, the 15th of February, the Con- 
ſpirators concluding, that the King, according 
to his cuſtom, would -go to Richmond to hunt, 
they had prepared all things, and were ready to 
mount for the execution of their project; but 
having received an account, that the King did 
not go abroad that day, they were obliged to 
wait for another opportunity; and therefore they 
reſolved to perpetrate their treaſon on the Sa- 
turday following. 

On Friday, the 21ſt of February, Sir George 
Barclay, Sir William Perkins, Porter, and Char- 
nock, who were the principal Conſpirators con- 
cerned in the aſſaſſination, met at the Sun- Tavern 
in the Strand, where they had a long diſcourſe 
concerning their diſappointment, the Saturday 
before. Some of them were afraid, that the ſe- 
cret had taken air, and their plot was diſcovered 
to the Government. On the other hand, ſome 
believed, that the deſign was not revealed, and 
uſed this argument for their opinion, that, if the 
buſineſs had been diſcovered, they ſhould not 
have been there aſſembled, as they then were. 
Upon which, the diffidence and jealouſy of the 
others being removed, it was again reſolved, 
that, if the King went abroad to hunt the next 
Saturday, they would then endeavour to accom- 
pliſh their deſign, in the way and method, 
which they had fixed upon for the Saturday before. 

The ſame Friday in the evening, the Conſpi- 
rators, who belonged to Sir George Barclay's 
party, met at the two Black- Poſts in Maiden- 
Lane, where Harris, King, Richardſon, Caſſels, 
Maxell, and Hundford, then were. Captain 
Counter came to them, and ſaid, that they muſt 
be ſure to be all in a readineſs the next morn- 
ing; and therefore ordered them by no means 
to ſtir out. Upon which Caſſels, after having 
uſed a dreadful imprecation, faid, he reſolved to 
have the plunder of the field, crying out, To- 
morrow is the day, boys ! Upon which King ſaid, 
if it did not ſucceed on the morrow, he would 
entertain no further thoughts about it. Hund- 

ford demanded ? How they ſhould make their 


eſcape after the execution of cheir- 2 
Coſte . that he muſt keep with the — | 
ty, to which he was ordered... The like anſwer. 
Sir George Barclay gave to thoſe, who aſked 
him the ſame queſtion ; that is, when they bad 
killed the King, they ſhould keep together till 
they came to Hammer ſmith, and then diſperſe and 
go into towi by ſeveral ways and in ſmall com. 
ties, where they would have no need of lying 
concealed ; for the invaſion. would imme. 
diately follow, and then they ſhould be at li. 
berty. But, notwithſtanding this, ſome of the 
Conſpirators, who reflected more cool upon 
the affair, and the danger that attended it, were 
diſſatisfied in their minds, that no better provi. 

ſion was made to ſecure their retreet. 
The next day, being Saturday the 22d of 
February, which was the ſecond day agreed upon 


for the execution of the deſign, | Porter's pam, 


as they were appointed, came to him to receive 
their orders. Firſt came de la Rue, and Party 
told him, that all parties were ready to march 
in the afternoon, provided the King went out a 
hunting; an account of which they 

from Chambers and Durant, who were poſted x 
Kenſington. Soon after came Cranburn, Ky, 
Pendergraſs, and King, the laſt of whom belong. 
ed to Sir George Barclays Pede 
was choſen out of Porter's number to be one of 


the eight, who, under Sir George, were to aſl(. 


ſinate his Majeſty. Ning came to Porter with 
meſſage from Sir George Barclay, Then Porte, 
taking a piece of paper, wrote down. a liſt of hi 
8 which he — Cranburn, whom he all 
ed his Quarter-maſter, to Captain Chara, 
After = ſhort ſtay ——— ned, and 
brought back the paper, which he carried, ad 
at the foot of Porter's liſt was added the liſt of 
Charnock's men, both which made up about 
eighteen, Then one of the Conſpirators told 
Porter, that he thought their number had bern 
greater, meaning the parties of Charnack and 
Porter, To which Porter anſwered, that they 
had been diſappointed of five or ſix. And in- 
deed Kenrick excuſed himſelf u the account 
of his arm, which he pretended was broke, 
Sherburn aſked too many queſtions to be truſted; 
and Plowden, though he appeared, the Saturly 
before, did not, according to his promile, ap- 
pear now; and one or two more recom 

by Lowick had failed them. Then Porter de- 
clared, that theſe men, with thoſe of Sir Cu 
Barclay, would make up forty ;- which Kay 
declared were enough of all conſcience to do the 
buſineſs. Cranburn at his return acquainted them 
likewiſe, that Chambers had ſent intelligence 
to Charnock, that the King was to go out 4 
hunting between ten and eleven o'clock, whit 
was communicated and received with great jo 
and then Porter declared, that Pendergraſs vs 
to be one of the eight, who were to attack 
King's coach; and ſaid aloud, that he had # 
ſpecial piece for him, that would carry eight 
balls. Upon which Xing in a jocoſe manner 
faid to Pendergraſs, * I hope you will not be 
afraid of breaking the glaſs windows. In the 
mean time Major Holmes was very diligent 
getting ready Sir George Barclay's party. He ſent 
Harris to Counter's lodgings, to receive orders 
who told him, that he was to be of Rookwood's pat 
ty 3 and Rookwood, being at the ſame time thete, 
gave Harris a liſt of names, and told him lug 

˖ 


xv. 


that he would make bim his Aid de Camp. | In 


the liſt was Harris's own name, the names of 


„ Hundford, and Blackbury, with Captain 
— — at the top. Then Rookwodd 
deſired him to get thoſe men ready, which he 
did accordingly. 15 | 

All things were now prepared, and the Con- 
ſpirators ready to mount, and paſs, to avoid 
obſervation, out of town by two or three in a 
company, and to quarter in the inns about Turn- 
ham- Green 
jeted, and had orders to wait till the King's re- 


turn from Richmond, and then to make their 


attack in the order agreed on. But on a ſudden, 
to their mortification, notice was given, that the 


King did not go abroad that day. This account 


was given by Chambers to Charnock, and the 
news of it was likewiſe conveyed. to Porter and 
his party. Soon after Keys came to them, who 
were now gone to dine at the Blue-Poſts in 
Spring-Garden, and told them, that the Guards 
werereturned, and the King's coaches were come 


back to the Meuſe ; and that it occaſioned great 


wondering among the people, that the King 
ſhould two Saturdays ſucceſſively put off his di- 
verſion of hunting. This ſtruck a ſudden damp 
and conſternation among the Conſpirators, who 
now concluded their deſign was diſcovered, and 
every one began to think of providing for his 
own ſecurity. But, notwithſtanding their dan- 
ger, they did not part till they had drank ſe- 
veral diſloyal healths. Durant had given the 
ſame intelligence to Sir George Barclay, who, 
upon their information, ſent word to his party, 
that the King, not intending to go abroad that 
day, there would be no occaſion for their ſer- 
vice ; and ſoon after Sir George, looking on the 
deſign as at an end, took care to withdraw, and 
conceal himſelf. 

As none of the Conſpirators were ſeized, that 
night, they ſoon recovered their fright, and 
quieted themſelves. Bur, the next night, a great 
many of them were taken in their beds, and, the 
day following, the whole diſcoyery was laid 
before the Privy-council, 

All this while King James was waiting at Ca- 
lais for ſome tidings of that on which he chiefly 
depended ; for, upon the firſt notice of the aſſaſ- 
ſination, he was reſolved to have ſet ſail, many 
regiments being embarked, and the artillery 
and ſtores ordered on board : So near was the 
matter brought to a criſis, when it broke out 
by the diſcovery made by the perſons above- 
named. Nay, ſo confident were they in France 
of a ſucceſsful expedition, that the Duke of Or- 
tans urged it as an argument to the Duke of 
Savoy to make his ſeparate peace, before the to- 
tal overthrow of the Confederates, which muſt 
of neceſſity attend the reſtoration of King 
James, Upon the firſt news of King Fames's 


W 


and Brentford, where they were bil- 


28. WIL L IAM III. 


- coining to Calais, the Duke of Nirtemberg diſ- 
patched: one of bis ids de Camp to King Wil- 
liam, to give him notice of it, and to acquaint | 
» him, that the Duke had ſtopped all the ſhips 
in the harbour and canal of Offend, as well as of 


Bruges, in order to tranſport the forces under 
his command for his ſervice ; and that, in caſe 


he did not quickly hear from him, he would 


run the hazard of bringing them over. This 
Meſſenger, narrowly eſcaping the French at ſea, 
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got to the Eugliſʒi Court on February the 22d 


and immediately after the Kiog received other 
expreſſes from the Duke of Bavaria and Prince 


Vaudemont, who were then at Bruſſels. And 


now it appeared how fortunate it was that the 


winds had been ſo long at South-weſt, and 


had detained our ſhips in port (which had been 
much lamented) for by that means we had a 
great fleet at Spicbead ready to ſail: And we had 
another fleet, deſigned for the ſummer's ſervice 


in our own ſeas, quite ready, though not yet 
manned, 


Many brave ſeamen, ſeeing the na- 


tion was in ſuch viſible danger, came out of 


their lurking-holes, in which they were hiding 
themſelves from the preſs, and offered their ſer- 
vice; and all people ſhewed ſo much zeal, that, 
in three days, Ruſſel, who was ſent to command, 
ſtood over to the coaſt of France; with a fleet 
of above fifty men of war. The French were 
amazed at this; and, upon it, their ſhips drew 
ſo near their coaſts, that he durſt not follow 
them in ſuch ſhallow water, but was contented 
with breaking their deſign, and driving them 
into their harbours, King James ſtayed for ſome 
weeks there. But, as the French ſaid, his ma- 
lignant ſtar ſtil] blaſted every project, that was 
formed for his ſervice, 

The Court of France was much out of coun- 


The deſign 


tenance with this diſappointment; for that King #f the in- 


had ordered his deſign of invading England, to 
be communicated to all the Courts, in which he 
had Miniſters : And they ſpoke of it with ſuch 
an air of aſſurance, as gave violent preſumptions, 
that the King of France knew of the conſpiracy 
againſt the King's Perſon, and depended upon 
itz for indeed, without that, the defign was 
impracticable, conſidering how great a fleet we 
had at Spitbead; nor could any men of common 
ſenſe have entertained a thought of it, but with 
a view of the confuſion, into which the intend- 
ed aſſaſſination muſt have caſt us. 

They went on in England ſeizing the Conſpi- 
rators; and a proclamation was iſſued for appre- 
hending thoſe that abſconded, with a promiſe 
of a thouſand pounds reward, to ſuch as ſhould 


vaſion 


broken. 


Proclama- 


tion for 
taking the 


Conſpira- 


for.. 


ſeize any of them, and the offer of a pardon Feb. 23. 


to every Conſpirator that ſhould take any of 
the reſt. This ſet all people at work, and in 
a few weeks moſt of them were apprehended (1). 
Only Barclay was not found, who had brought 


the 


(1) The Conſpirators named in the proclamation 
were, 


James Duke of Ber- 


Brice Blaire, 
8 _ Dinant, 
Ir Weorge Barclay, Chamber 55 


4Jor Lowick, 

aptain George Porter, 
aptain Stow, 

Captain J/albank, 

aptain James Courtney, 
icutenant Sherburn, 


—— 

George Higgons, and his 
two brothers, ſons to 
Sir Thomas Higgans, 

Davis, 


Cardell Goodman, 


—. 
—_— — 


Cranburn, —— Durant, a Fleming, 
—— Keys, Knightley, 
—— Pendergraſs, Lieutenant King, 
—— Bryerly, Holmes, 
— Trevour, Sir William Perkins, 
Sir George Maxwell, —— Rookwoed,. 


It is ſaid, that more than one of the Conſpirators 
ſhared the thouſand pounds reward with their friends, 
who took them for that purpoſe, there not being evi- 
dence againſt them ſufficient to convict them, 


—FY . 


— 
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he Ki ngs © 


the Parli- 
ament on 


account of ſingular mercy and goodneſs of God; and 


ſearch was made for him. For, though the re- 
ality of ſuch a commiſſion was fully proved af- 
terwards, in the trials of the Conſpitators, by 
the evidence of thoſe, who had ſeen and read 
it, all written in King Fames's'own hand (ſuch 
a paper being too important to be truſted to any 
to copy) yet much pains was taken, to have 
found the very perſon who was entruſted with 
it: The commiſſion itſelf would have been a 
valuable piece, and ſuch an original, as was not 
to be found any where. 

The military men would not engage on other 
terms; they thought, by the laws of war, they 
were bound to obey all orders, that run in a 
military ſtile, and no other; and fo they ima- 
gined, that their part in it was as innocent, as 
the going on any deſperate deſign, during a cam- 
paign : Many of them repined at the ſervice, 
and wiſhed that it had not been put on them; 
but, being commanded, they fancied that they 


. were liable to no blame nor infamy, but ought 


to be treated as priſoners of war. 

Immediately after the King's proclamation was 
publiſhed, George Harris, one of the perſons, 
who was ſent out of France by King Fames him- 
ſelf, to obey the orders of Sir George Barclay, 
and was actually engaged in the aſſaſſination, ſur- 
rendered himſelf to Sir William Trumbull, and 
confeſſed the double defign of the aſſaſſination 
and invaſion, though he was not able to tell 
the particular circumſtances, that attended them. 
Among thoſe that were taken, Porter and Pen- 
dergraſs were brought in. Porter had been a 
vicious man, engaged in many ill things; and 
was very forward and furious in all their con- 
ſultations : The Lord Cutis, who, as Captain 
of the Guards, was preſent, when the King exa- 
mined Pendergraſs, but did not know his name, 
when he ſaw him brought in, preſſed him to 
own himſelf, and the ſervice he had already done; 
but he claimed the promiſe of not being forced 
to be a witneſs, and would ſay nothing: Porter 
was a man of pleaſure, who loved not the hard- 
ſhips of a priſon, and much leſs the ſolemnities 
of an execution; ſo he confeſſed all; and then 
Pendergraſs, who had his dependance on him, 
freely confeſſed likewiſe : He ſaid, Porter was 
the man who had truſted him ; he could not be 
an inſtrument to deſtroy him ; yet he lay under 
no obligations to any others among them. Por- 
ter had been in the management of the whole 
matter : So he gave a very copious account of 
it all, from the firſt beginning. And now it ap- 
peared, that Pendergraſs had been but a very 
few days ameng them, and had ſeen very few 
of them; and that he came and diſcovered the 
conſpiracy, the next day after it was opened to 
him, 

When by theſe examinations the matter was 
clear and undeniable, the King communicated 
it, in the following ſpeech to both Houſes. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


Am come hither this day upon an extraor- 
* Þ dinary occaſion, which might have proved 
fatal, if it had not been diſappointed by the 


* may now, by the continuance of the ſame 
* providence, and our own prudent endeavours, 
de fo improved, as to become a ſufficient 
warning to us, to provide for our ſecurity 
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« againſt" the pernicious practices and atem 
1 Ts enermits, 5757 io ran oo 
I have received ſeveral concurring" informs. 


tions of a deſign to aſſaſſinate me; "and" that 


© our enemies, at the ſame time, are very forward 


in their preparations for a ſudden invaſion of this 
Kingdom; and have therefore thought it ne. 
eeſſary to loſe no time in acquainting my Par 


« liamenit with thoſe things, in which the ſafes, 
of the Kingdom and the public welfare are 


nearly concerned, that I affure myſelf, ng. 


thing will be omitted on your part, which 
may be thought proper for our preſentſecurity, 
I have not been wanting to give the neceſ. 
« ſary orders for the fleet; and I hope we have 
ſuch a ſtrength of ſhips, and in ſuch readi. 
neſs, as will be ſufficient to diſappoint the 
intentions of our enemies. | 
I have alſo diſpatched orders for bringing 
* home ſuch a number of our troops, as may 
« ſecure us from any attempt. rd bt” dl 
Some of the Conſpirators againſt my perſon 
* are already in cuſtody z and care is taken to ap 
« prehend ſo many of the reſt, as are diſcover. 
ed; and ſuch other orders are given, as the 
« preſent exigency of affairs does abſolutely re. 
« quire at this time for the public ſafety, 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


Having now acquainted you with the du- 
ger, which hath threatened us, I cannot doubt 
© of your readineſs and zeal to do every thing, 
* which you ſhall judge proper for our com. 
mon ſafety. And I perſuade myſelf, we mult 
© be all ſenſible how neceſſary it is in our pre 
« ſent circumſtances, that all poſſible diſpatch 
© ſhould be given to the buſineſs before us, 


Upon this the two Houſes immediately agreed 
to wait on the King, that very evening, # 
Kenſington with this addreſs, 


Die Lune 24 Feb. 1695, 


6 E your Majeſty's moſt loyal and dus. 
© ful ſubjects, the Lords Spiritual ad® 
< Temporal, and Commons, having taken in 
our ſerious conſideration what your Majlt 
« hath been pleaſed to communicate to us tit 
day, think it our duty, in the firſt place, c 
give your Majeſty moſt humble thanks for 
having acquainted your Parliament with tht 
great danger your Sacred Perſon hath been ſ 
nearly expoſed to, and the deſign of an iner 
« fion from our enemies abroad. We heartil 
« congratulate your Majeſty's happy prefer 
tion, and thankfully acknowledge the fignd 
« providence of God in it; and at the fmt 
time declare our deteſtation and abhorrence 

« ſo villainous and barbarous a deſign. And 
« ſince the ſafety and welfare of your Majeſty" 
« dominions do ſo entirely depend upon u 
life, we moſt humbly beſeech your Majeſty 
to take more than ordinary care of yo 
© Royal Perſon. And we take this occaſion i? 
« afſure your Majeſty of our utmoſt afſifan® 
to defend your Perſon, and ſupport your 
« yernment againſt the, late King James, * 
all your other enemies, both at home aud 
— 


broad; hereby declaring to all the wor 


and 


that, in caſe your Majeſty ſhould come 10 a 
violent death (which God forbid !) * . 
revenge the ſame upon all your e—_— 


k XXV. 4 


their adherents. . And; as an inſtance of our 
« zeal for your Majeſty's ſervice, we will give 
« all poſſible diſpatch to the public buſineſs. 
And we make it our deſire to your Majeſty 
« to ſeize and ſecure all perſons, horſes, and 
« arms, that your Majeſty. may think fit to ap- 
« prehend upon this occaſion,” 


d..6. 


To this addreſs the King anſwered ; 


« My Lords and Gentlemen, 


I thank you heartily for this kind addreſs. 
« On my part you may be aſſured, that I will 
« do all, that is within my power, for the con- 
« ſervation of this Kingdom, to which I have 
« ſo many obligations. I will readily adven- 
« ture my life, for the preſervation of it, and 
recommend myſelf to the continuance of your 


« Joyalty and good affection.” 


The ſame day the Commons ordered a bill to 
be brought in, to empower his Majeſty to ſe- 
cure and detain all ſuch perſons, as he ſhould 
ſuſpect were conſpiring againſt his Perſon and 
Govcrnment; as alſo a bill, that, whenever it 
ſhould pleaſe God to afflit theſe realms by the 
death of his preſent Majeſty, the Parliament 
then in being ſhould not be diſſolved thereby, 
but ſhould continue until the next heir to the 
Crown in ſucceſſion, according to the act of 
Parliament, ſhould diſſolve the ſame ; and, if 
there ſhould be no Parliament then in being, 
that the laſt preceding Parliament ſhould im- 
mcdiately convene and fit. As the Parliament 
thus wiſely provided againſt that confuſion and 
diſorder, which might happen by the ceſſation 
of P-rliaments, and all Commiſſions, on the 
King's deceaſe z ſo nothing could have been 
im agined more effectual for the ſecurity of the 
King's life againſt the malice and violence of 
his enemies; ſince by this means all hopes of 
eſcape and impunity were cut off, in caſe they 
ſhould ſucceed in their attempts. They like- 
wiſe voted an addreſs to his Majeſty, to deſire 
him to iſſue his Royal proclamation to baniſh all 
Papiſts from thecities of London and Weſtminſter, 
and ten miles from the ſame; and that he would 
give inſtructions to the Judges going the cir- 
cuits, to put the laws in execution againſt Papiſts 
and Nonjurots. And, as the greateſt teſt of their 
loyalty, they drew up this form of Aſſociation, 
to be ſubſcribed by all the Members. 


= 


[ici * Whereas there has been a horrid and de- 
KE teſtable conſpiracy formed and carried on by 
„ * Papiſts and other wicked and traiterous per- 
C. bons, for aſſaſſinating his Majeſty's Royal 
zi. * Perſon, in order to encourage an invaſion 
from France, to ſubvert our religion, laws, 
* and liberty; We, whoſe names are hereunto 
* lubſcribed, do heartily, ſincerely, and ſo- 
* ]emnly profeſs, teſtify, and declare, that his 
' prelent Majeſty King William is rightful and 
* lawtul King of theſe realms: And we do 
' mutually promiſe to engage to ſtand by and 
* aſſt each other to the utmoſt of our power, 
in the ſupport and defence of his Majeſty's 
© molt Sacred Perſon and Government, againſt 
* the late 
f And in caſe his Majeſty come to any violent 
or u"timely death (which God forbid!) we 


do hereby further freely and unanimouſly 
No. 21. Vol. III. 
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King James and all his adherents. 
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© oblige ourſelves to unite, aſſociate, and ſtand 4695-6. 
© by each other, in revenging the ſame upon 
his enemies and their adherents, and in ſup- 
« porting and defending the ſucceſſion of the 
© Crown, according to an act made in the firſt 
year of the reign of King William and Queen 
Mary, intituled, An a## declaring the rights 
and liberties of the Subje, and ſettling the ſuc- 
C ceſſion of the Crown, - 
This Aſſociation was the three following days 
ſigned by all the Members, who came o the 
Houſe z and, becauſe ſome others had abſented 
themſelves upon pretence of health or buſineſs, 
but in reality to avoid ſetting their hands to the 
Aſſociation, it was ordered, on the 27th of Fe- 
bruary, * That ſuch Members, who had not 
already, ſhould in ſixteen days ſign it, or de- 
« clare their refuſal, notwithſtanding their leave 
© to be abſent? On the appointed day, 
March 16, the names of ſuch Members were 
called over, as were abſent upon the laſt call of 
the Houſe, and, ſeveral of them being till ab- 
ſent, the Speaker was ordered to write to thoſe, 
who were in the country, and had not ſigned 
the Aſſociation, or declared their refuſal to do 
ſo, to know what they would do, and return 
their anſwer by the firſt opportunity ; and at the 
ſame time the Clerk of the Houſe was ordered to 
attend ſuch Members, as were ill in town, with 
the Aſſociation, in order to their ſigning the 
ſame, or receiving their anſwer or refuſal, The 
abſent Members ſeeing themſelves ſo preſſed, 
and the nation at this time in ſo great a ferment 
againſt the diſaffected, thought it prudent to 
yield to the times, and either to ſubſcribe the Aſ- 
ſociation, or promiſe to do it upon their firſt 
coming up to town, though it were againſt their 
principles to own King William to be rightful 
and /awful King. However, the Aſſociation was 
on the 3d of April preſented to the King by the 
Commons in a body, with this requeſt, « That 
his Majeſty would order both that, and all 
other Aſſociations by the Commons of Eng- 
© land, to be lodged among the records in the 
* Tower, there to remain as a perpetual memo- 
tial of their loyalty and affection to his Ma- 
jeſty.“ Whereupon the King told them, 
That he took this as a moſt convincing and 
acceptable evidence of their affection. And, 
as they had freely aſſociated themſelves for 
his and their common ſafety, he did heartily 
enter into the ſame Aſſociation, and would be 
always ready with them, and the reſt of his 
good ſubjects, to venture his life againſt all, 
* who ſhould endeavour to ſubvert the religion, 
* laws, and liberties of England.” And he pro- 
miſed them, that this, and all other Aſſociations, 
ſhould be lodged among the records in the 
Tower. The next day, the Commons made a 
reſolution, * That whoever ſhould by word or 
* writing affirm, that an Aſſociation entered in- 
* to by any Member of this Houſe, or any 
other perſon, was illegal, ſuch perſon ſhould 
be deemed a promoter of the deſigns of the 
late King James, and an enemy to the laws 
and libertics of this Kingdom.” 
The Lords reſolved on an Aſſociation as well 4ythey by 
as the Commons. The motion was much op- the Lordi. 
poſed by the Earl of Nottingham, as that of 
the Commons had been by Sir Edward Seymour 
and Mr Finch, Their objections turned chicf- 
ly upon this, that rightful and lawful were words, 
nnn that 


* 


ned | 
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1695-6,'that had been laid afide in the beginning of this 

reign; that they imported one, who was King 
by deſcent, and ſo could not belong to the 
preſent King. They ſaid, that the Crown and 
the Prerogatives of it were veſted in him, and 
therefore they would obey him, and be faithful 
to him, though they could not acknowledge him 
their rightful and lawful King. Great excep- 
tions were alſo taken to the word revenge, as 
not of an evangelical ſound; but that word 
was ſo explained, that theſe were ſoon cleared. 
Revenge was to be meant in a legal ſenſe, ei- 
ther' in the proſecution of juſtice at home, or 
of war abroad. And the ſame word had been 
uſed in that Aſſociation, into which the nation 
entered, when it was apprehended, that Queen 
Elizabeth's life was in danger by the practices of 
the Queen of Scots. At laſt the Aſſociation 
was carried in the Houſe of Lords, with this 
difference from that of the Commons, that, in- 
ſtead of the words rightful and lawful King, 
theſe words were inſerted, * That King Wil- 
* liam hath the right by law to the Crown of 
* theſe realms; and that neither King James, 
nor the pretended Prince of Wales, nor any 
other perſon, hath any right whatſoever to the 
* ſame.” This was done to fatisfy thoſe, who 
faid, they could not come up to the words right- 
ful and lawful. And, the Earl of Rocheſter of- 
fering theſe words, they were thought to an- 
ſwer the ends of the Aſſociation, and fo were a- 
ced to. Ninety-two only of the Commons, 
and fifteen of the Peers, refuſed to ſign volun- 
tarily (1). 


« ſuch, as ſhould refuſe to take the oaths to n . 
« Majeſty, ſhould” be ſubje&t to the' forfeiture, * 
and penalties of Popiſh recuſant conyies 
Secondly, To inflict a penalty on ſuch, 1 
ſhould by writing or otherwiſe declare, that 
* King William was not lawful. and righifyt 
King of theſe realms; or that the late King 
James, or the pretended Prince of Wales, or 
any other perſon, than according to the 20 
of ſettlement of the Crown, had any right to 
the Crown of theſe realms.” 'Thirdly, . T0 
* ratify and confirm the Aſſociation entered in. 
* to by all his 9 good ſubjects, for the 
« preſervation of his Majeſty's Perſon and Go- 
« vernment.*” Fourthly, That no perſon 
* ſhould be capable of any office or poſt of truſt; 
* civil or military, who ſhoald not ſigh the 
* Aſſociation.” And, Fifthly, « That the ſame 
© penalties be inflicted on ſuch as come out of 
France, as upon thoſe, that go thither.” 

About the ſame time an order paſſed in Coun- 
cil for reviewing all the commiſſions in England, 
and for turning out of them all thoſe, who had 
not ſigned the Aſſociation, while it was volunta- 
ry ; ſince this ſeemed to be ſuch a declaration 
of their principles and affections, that it wa 
not thought reaſonable, that ſuch perſons ſhould 
be any longer either Juſtices of peace, or Deputy: 
Lieutenants. | 

The Seſſion of Parliament was ſoon brought J 
to a concluſion. A fund was created, upon ia 
which the ſum of 2,564,000/. was to be raiſed," 
which the beſt judges did apprehend was ne. 


The Aſoci- The Aſſociation was carried from the Houſes 
ation of Parliament over all England, and was ſigned 
figned all by all ſorts of people, very few only excepted. 
3 Eg. The Biſhops alſo drew up a form for the Clergy, 
according to that ſigned by the Houſe of Lords, 
with ſome ſmall variation; which was ſo univer- 
ſally ſigned, that not above an hundred over all 

England refuſed it. 
An ad % Soon after this a bill was brought into the 
enforce the Houſe of Commons, declaring all men incapa- 
figning ble of | any truſt, or to ſerve in Parliament, 
pr. H. C. Who did not ſign the Aſſociation. This paſſed 
III. 23. with no conſiderable oppoſition z for thoſe, who 
had ſigned it of their own accord, were not un- 
willing to have it made general; and ſuch as 
had refuſed it, when it was voluntary, were re- 
ſolved to ſign it, as ſoon as the law ſhould be 
made for it. This bill was intitled @ h, for ihe 
better ſecurity of his Majeſty's Perſon and Govern- 
ment, and contained theſe heads: Firſt, That 


ther juſt nor prudent. A new Bank was 
poſed, called the Land-bank, becauſe the E 
rities were to be upon land: This was the maid 
difference between it, and the Bank of Ex. 
land: And, by reaſon of this, it was pretended, 
that it was not contrary to a clauſe in the act for 
that Bank, that no other Bank ſhould be ſet up 
in oppoſition to it. There was a ſet of under- 
takers, who engaged that it ſhould prove effec: 
tual, for the money for which it was given: 
This was chiefly managed by Foley, Harley, and 
the Tories; it was much laboured by the Earlof 
Sunderland; and the King was prevailed on to 
conſent to it, or rather to defire it, though he 
was then told by many, of what ill conſequence 
it would prove to his affairs: The Earl of du. 
derland's excuſe for himſelf, when the error ap- 
peared afterwards but too evidently, was, that he 
thought it would engage the Tories in intereſt 
to ſupport the Government (2). 


The 
(1) Among the Commons, that refuſed to ſign vo- IWinchelſea, Spratt, Biſhop of Kr 
luntarily, were, Scarſdale, chefter, i 
Craven, IWatjin of St David's 
Simon Harcourt, Mountague Lord Norris, Ayleſbury, Lord Fefferies, 
Henry Lord Hyde, Heneage Finch, Feverſham, Lord Chandos, 
James Bertie, Nottingham, Lord Ferrars. 


2 Manley, 


ohn Tredenbam, 


William Bromley, 


Francis Gwin, Sir Chriſtopher Muſ- (2) Dr Chamberlain, the famous man-midwite, 
Sir Edward Seymour, grave, ſaid to have a hand in this project, which inſtead 

ohn Granville, William Williams, &c. advancing the landed-intereſt (as was intended) went 

ahn How, See the whole Hiſt, in near to ruin public credit. The Commons reſolves, 

Robert Price, ol. II. p. 139. Firſt, * That a fund redeemable by Parliament be 

Thomas Brotherton, Oldm. ſettled in a national Land- band, to be raiſed by ne 
* ſubſcriptions.” Secondly, That no perſon 

The Fifteen Peers were, concerned in the Bank of England, and in the 0 

tional Land-bank, at the ſame time. Thirdly, 

Hallifax, Thanet, © That the duties upon coals and culm, and upon ton, 

Normanly, Cbeſter geld, 6 


nage of ſhips,” (which by ſeveral peeitivas an, 
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. The moſt remarkable acts paſſed this Seſſion, 


what have been mentioned, are theſe : 


to procure votes. This act was ſtrictly 
— Abuſes in elections were grown to 
moſt intolerable exceſſes, which threatened even 
the ruin of the nation. n 

Another act paſſed againſt unlawful and 
double returns 3 for perſons had been often re- 
turned, plainly contrary to the vote of the ma- 
jority; and in Boroughs, where there was a 
conteſt, between the ſelect number of the Cor- 
poration, and the whole Populace, both fides 
had obtained favourable deciſions, as that fide 
prevailed, on which the perſon elected happened 
to be; ſo both elections were returned, and the 
Houſe judged the matter. But, by this act, all 
returns were ordered to be made, according to 
the laſt determination of the Houſe of Com- 
mons: Theſe were thought good ſecurities for 
future Parliaments. Happy had it been for this 
nation, if the other act, againſt bribing at 
elections, had proved as effectual as this was. 

An act, for the more eaſy recovery of ſmall 
tithes, was alſo paſſed for three years, but made 
perpetual afterwards by Queen Anne. 

To prevent marriages without licence or banns, 
an act was paſſed, by which the Miniſter, in 
ſuch caſe, forfeits 100 4. and the perſon ſo mar- 
ried, 10/7. This was chiefly with a view to ſe- 
cure the ſtamp-money. For, upon every li- 
cence or certificate of marriage, there was a duty 
laid of five ſhillings. 

It was cuſtomary in Wales, for widows 
and younger children, to claim a ſhare of their 
huſbands and fathers effects, called their reaſon- 
able part, notwithſtanding theſe effects were 
otherwiſe diſpoſed of by will or deed. As this 
occaſioned great troubles, diſputes, and expences, 
an act was now paſſed, aboliſhing that cuſtom, 
and enabling the inhabitants of Wales to diſpoſe 


* 


of all their perſonal eſtate, as they ſhall think 1696. 


fit. 
ſevere act was paſſed, for voiding all the 
Bren of Parliament-men, where the elected | 
had been at any expence in meat, drink, or 


Though an act was paſſed this Seſſion, for The Royal 

the further regulating elections of Members of N de- 
Parliament, and preventing the irregular proceed- 3% 4, 
ings of Sheriffs and other officers elected, and % gien. 
in returning ſuch Members: Vet another bill pr. H. C. 
was brought in to regulate elections, which paſ- III. 2+- 
ſed both Houſes, but to which the King refuſed 
to give the Royal aſſent. Upon this, the Com- 
mons ſhewed ſome reſentment againſt thoſe 
that adviſed the King not to paſs the bill, and, 
on the 24th of April, the queſtion was put, that 
whoſoever adviſed his Majeſty, not to give his 
aſſent to that bill, was an enemy to his country. 
But, as it was perceived, by the warmth of thoſe 
that were for the affirmative, that it was intend- 
ed to make a difference between the King and 
Parliament, a negative was put upon the queſ- 
tion by one hundred and forty-nine voices, two 
hundred and nineteen to ſeventy 3; however it 
was ordered, that the Speaker ſhould with the 
votes print the queſtion, together with the 
names on both ſides (1). 

Three days after, the King came and cloſed The Par- 
the Scſſion, with the following ſpeech to both ame»! #7 


ewed. 
Houſes. * i ay 
Pr H. C. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 1II. 24. 


c O U have ſhewn ſo great concern for my 7, King“, 
e * Perſon, and zeal for my Government, ſpeech. 
and have done ſo much for the preſervation of Ibid. 
* the one, and for the ſtrengthening of the 
other, by the good laws, which have been 

* made, and by the ſupplics you have provid- 

ed for the ſeveral occaſions of this year, that 
the late deſigns of our enemies are, by the 

* bleſſing of God, like to have no other effect, 

© than to let them ſee, how firmly we are unit- 

* ed; and to give me occaſion to acknowledge 

your kindneſs, and to aſſure you of all the 
returns, which a Prince can make to his 


people. 


My: 


otherwiſe the Houſe had found to be grievous to the 
people) © be taken off from the 19th of March 1696.” 
Fourthly, That for the making up the ſum of 
* 1,724,000 . already voted by the Houſe, and the 
* monies to be made good for the duties upon coals 
* and culm, and tonnage of ſhips, reſolved to be 
taken off; and for diſcharging what the duties upon 
falt were to anſwer from the 17th of March 1696, 
the ſum of 2, 564, oo0 J. to be raiſed upon this per- 
{ petual fund, redeemable by Parliament.” Purſuant 
to theſe reſolutions, a bill was brought in, and, when 
It was committed, inſtructions were given * to reſtrain 
4 the Bank from lending money but upon land- ſecu- 
rity, or to the Government in the Exchequer ; and 

. forecave a Clauſe, that, if the money did not come 
in dy a certain time, his Majeſty be enabled to 
borrow the ſame.” The next day the Bank of 
-ngland preſented a petition againſt this bill, and were 
r by order of the Houſe, heard by their 
dunciſ, but without ſucceſs ; ſo that the Houſe went 
2 the bill, and on the 9th of April reſolved, 
* that towards the ſupply to be granted to his Ma- 
K for making up the fund of intereſt of 2,564,000 J. 
ds capital ſtock of the intended national Land-bank, 
certain duties upon glaſs wares, ſtone and earthen bot- 
x * Sranted before to the King for a term of years, 
SIG to his Majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors. 
"99 Le, That a duty be laid upon tobacco-pipes : 
2 birdly, That a further duty be laid upon all 
© and earthen ware, Which reſolutions were or- 


dered to be inſerted in the bill for ſettling the national 
Land-bank, Accordingly, the act was paſſed under 
the title of an act, continuing to his Majeſty certain 
duties upon falt, glaſs wares, ſtone and earthen 
wares, and for granting ſeveral duties upon tobacco- 
pipes and other earthen wares, for carrying on the 
war with France, and for eſtabliſhing a national Land- 
bank, and for taking off the duties upon tonnage of 
ſhips, and upon coals. The ſubſcription was to be 
2,564,000 J. for the intereſt of which at 7 per cent. 
was to be raiſed, out of the aboveſaid duties, 179,480 /. 
This Bank was to lend out 500, 00 J. a year upon 
land ſecurities, at 3 J. 10s. per cent. per annum. In 
caſe the ſubſcription was not full by the iſt of Ag 
1696, the Bank was to ceaſe and determine. 

(1) Beſides this bill, there were others that were 
begun, but not finiſhed, as a bill for regulating printing 
and printing-preſſes. Secondly, A bill for reverſing a 
judgment given againſt Sir Milliam Williams, 2 Fac. II. 
for what he did as Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, 
and for aſcertaining the rights and freedom of Parlia- 
ments. "Thirdly, A bill for ſettling and regulating the 
Eaft-India trade, Fourthly, Another to regulate the 
trade of Africa. Fifthly, A bill to confirm the Earl of 
Torringten's grant. Sixthly, Two bills to veſt in the 
Crown all forfeited eſtates in England and Ireland, and 
to vacate all grants made thereof. Seventhly, A bill 
to prevent ſtock- jobbing. And, Eighthly, A bill for 


preventing Papiſts from dilinheriting their Proteſtant 
heirs, 
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My Lords and Gentlemen, 

The neceſſity of affairs requiring my ab- 
ſence out of the Kingdom for ſome time, I 
do earneſtly recommend to you, that in your 
« ſtations you will be aſſiſting to thoſe, whom 
I ſhall leave to adminiſter the Government; 
and that you will be careful in preſerving the 
public peace of the Kingdom.” 


Then the Lord Keeper, by his Majeſty's 
command, prorogued the Parliament till Txe/- 
day the 16th day of June. 


Thus ended this memorable Seſſion. After 
moſt of the Conſpirators, who had not fled be- 
yond ſea, were either taken or come in volun- 
tarily, and all the examinations were over, ſome 
of them were brought to their trials. Mr Ro- 
bert Charnock was begun with. He was one of 
the two Fellows of Magdalen-College, who in 
King James's time had turned Papiſt, and was a 


hot and active agent amongft them. He was a 


man of good parts, and, next to Sir George Bar- 
clay, was the chief manager and promoter of the 
intended aſſaſſination. This was ſo fully proved 
againſt him, that he was found guilty. He 
ſnhewed great preſence of mind, with temper 
and good judgment, and made as ſtrong a de- 
tence as the matter could bear. Endeavours 
were uſed to perſuade him to confefs all he 
knew; for he had been in all the plots from the 
beginning. His brother was employed to deal 
with him, and he ſeemed to be once in ſuſ- 
pence ; but the next time, that his brother came 
to him, he ſaid, that he could not ſave his own 
life, without doing that, which would take away 
the lives of ſo many, that he did not think his 
own life worth it. This ſhewed a greatneſs of 
mind, which had been very valuable, had it been 
better directed. Thus this matter was under- 
ſtood at that time, But, many years after, the 
Lord Somers gave Biſhop Burnet a very different 
account of it. Charnock, it ſeems, ſent an offer 
to the King, of a full diſcovery of all the con- 
ſultations and deſigns of his party, and deſired 
no pardon, but only that he might live in ſome 
eaſy priſon ; and, if he was found to prevaricate 
in any part of his diſcovery, he would look for 
the execution of the ſentence, But the King 
apprehended, that ſo many perſons would be 
found concerned, and thereby be rendered de- 
ſperate, that he was afraid to have ſuch a ſcene 


King and Opened, and would not accept of his offer. With 


Charnock were tried Lieutenant King, and Tho- 
mas Keys, formerly a Trumpeter, and lately 
Captain Porter's ſervant, who had little to ſay 
tor themſelves ; ſo that, upon a full hearing of 
the evidence, they were all three found guilty of 
. Iigh-treaſon, and executed at Tyburn on the 
18th of March. Before the executioner did his 
olſice, the malefactors delivered each a paper 
to the Sheriffs, wherein they confeſſed the crime 
which they were accuſed of, but endeavoured to 
palliate it, and at the fame time to juſtify both 
King James, the Jacobites, and Roman Catho- 
lies. Charnock particularly owned, That, to 
* facilitate King James's invaſion of Zzgland, 
* himſclt and ſome others did agree to attack 
* the Prince of Orange, and his Guards. 
* That, as for any Order or Commiſſion of 
King Fames's for aſſaſſinating the Prince 
Orange, he neither ſaw nor heard of 
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and he had entertained and paid the office's 
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van 
* any, but had had vent aſſurances of th 
* King's having weir ſuch propoſals, = 10 
they had been offered. hat he had 
heard, there was a Commiſſion atrived for 
levying of war, which it was natural to 
believe, if the King was in ſuch readineſs to 
come over, as was feported z but that he ne. 
ver ſaw it. And, as to what regarded the 
body of the Roman Catholics, he muſt do 
them the juſtice, that they had no manner of 
knowledge of this deſign, nor did he believe 
it was communicated to any other party of 
ſuch as were reputed the King's friends, but 
carried on merely by a ſmall number, without 
the advice, conſent, or privity of any parties 
* whatſoever,” King's paper was to the fame . 
purpoſe : But the way, that they took to vin- « 45 
dicate King James, rather faſtened the Imputa- hun 
tion more upon him. They did not deny, that 
he had ſent over a Commiſſion to attack the — 
Prince of Orange, which, as Porter depoſed, 
Charnock told him he had ſeen. If this had 
been denied by a dying man, his laſt words 
would have been of ſome weight. But, inſtead 
of denying that, which was ſworn, he only de- 
nied, that King Fames had given a Commiſſion 
for aſſaſſination. And it ſeems, great weight 
was laid on that word; for all the Conſpirators 
agreed in it, and denied, that King James had 
given a Commiſſion to aſſaſſinate the Prince of 
Orange. This was an odious word, and perhaps 
no perſon was ever ſo wicked, as to order ſuch 
a thing in fo crude a manner. But the ſending 
a Commiſſion to attack the King's perſon was 
the ſame thing upon the matter, and was all that 
the witneſſes had depoſed. Therefore their not 
denying this in the terms, in which the wit- 
neſſes ſwore it, plainly implied a confeſſion, 
that it was true, But ſome, who had a mind 
to deceive themſelves or others, laid hold on 
this, and made great uſe of it, that dying men 
had acquitted King James of the aſſaſſination, 
Such light colours will ſerve, when peopſe are 
engaged beforehand to believe as their affections 
lead them, | 
The next, who were tried, found guilty, is 
condemned, and executed on the gd of 4jri — 
for the ſame complicated crime of the aſſaſſina· * 
tion and invaſion, were Sir Jobn Freind, ad an 
Sir William Perkins. Freind had riſen from mea 4p} 
beginnings to great credit and much wealth. Heb 
was employed by King James, and had all thi 
while adhered firmly to his intereſts. His purle 
was more conſidered than his head, and wi 
open on all occaſions, as the party applied to 
him. While Colonel Parker was formerly in 
the Tower (as has been related) upon informat- 
on of an aſſaſſination of the King deſigned by 
him, he furniſhed the money, that cnn” 
the keepers, and helped him to make his & 
cape. He knew of the aſſaſſination, though he 
was not to be an actor in it. But he had a com 
miſſion for raiſing a regiment for King Ja 
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who were to ſerve under him. He allo Jen 
ed with thoſe, who had ſent over Charne" 
May 1695, with the meſſage to King Ja" 
Upon all this evidence, Freind was condem 4 
Sir William Perkins was a Gentlemen of eſtal', 
who had gone violently into the paſſions - 
intereſts of the Court in King Charlies I's time 
He was one of the ſix Clerks in Chancery» -# 
took all the oaths to the Government, 2 * 
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is place, He not only conſented to 

bring five men, who ſhould aſſiſt in it; and he 
had brought up horſes for that ſervice, from 
the country 3 but had not named the perſons ; 
{ that this lay yet in his own breaſt, He was 
not to have ated in the buſineſs himſelf, for he 
had likewiſe a commiſſion for a regiment, and 
therefore was to have reſerved himſelf for that 
ſervice. He had alſo provided a ſtock of arms, 
which were hid under-ground, and were now 
diſcovered. Upon this evidence he was con- 
demned. Great endeavours were uſed both with 
Sir John Freind and him to confeſs all they 
knew. Freind was more ſullen, as he knew 
le; for he was only applied to and truſted, 
when they wanted his money. Perkins fluc- 
tuated more; he confeſſed the whole thing, for 
which he was condemned, but would not name 
the five perſons, whom he was to have ſent in 
to aſſiſt in the aſſaſſination, He ſaid, that he 
had engaged them in it, and therefore could not 
think of ſaving his own life by deſtroying theirs. 
He confeſſed, that he had ſeen King 7ames's 
Commiſſion. The words differed a little from 
thoſe, which Porter had mentioned; but Por- 
ter did not ſwear, that he ſaw it himſelf, and 
only related what Charnock had told him con- 
cerning it. Yet Perkins ſaid, they were to the 
fame effect. He believed, it was all writ with 
King James's own hand, he having ſeen his 
wricing often. He owned, that he had raiſed 
and maintained a regiment, but he thought he 
could not ſwear againſt his officers, ſince he 
himſelf had drawn them into the ſervice ; and 
he affirmed, that he knew nothing of the other 
regiments, He ſent for the Biſhop of Eh, to 
whom he repeated all theſe particulars, and 
ſeemed much troubled with a ſenſe of his for- 
mer life, which had been very irregular. The 
Houſe of Commons ſent ſome to examine him ; 
but he gave them ſo little ſatisfaction, that they 
left him to the courſe of the law. His tender- 
nels, in not accuſing thoſe whom he had drawn 
in, was ſo generous, that this "alone ſerved to 
create ſome regard for a man, who had been 
long under a bad character. In the beginning 
of April, Freind and he were executed together. 
At their execution, they delivered their confeſ- 
ſions to the Sheriffs. Sir John Freind, though 
he denied his knowledge of the invaſion and 
allaſſination, yet ſeemed to own himſelf guilty, 
in endeavouring to juſtify himſelf by ſaying, 
That the cauſe, he ſuffered for, he firmly be- 
* lizved to be the cauſe of God and true reli- 
gion, and agreeable to the laws of the land, 
* which he had ever heard to require a firm 
duty and allegiance. That. as no foreign, ſo 
neither any domeſtic power can alienate our 
* allegiance; for it was altogether new and un- 
: intelligible to him, that the King's ſubjects 
* Can depoſe and dethrone him on any account, 
er conſtitute any, that have not an immediate 
 "ight to his place; and that, as they ought 
dot to do this, ſo, when it was done, to aſſiſt 
: him in the recovery of his right was juſtifiable, 
: * their duty. He profeſſed himſelf a 
Member of the Church of England, which 
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© allegiantez and to bleſs his Royal Conſort 1696. 


and his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, 
that he might grow in ſtature and in favour 
* with God and man.” Sir William Perkins con- 
feſſed, That he was privy to a deſign upon 
the Prince of Orange, but was not to act in 
itz and he was fully ſatisfied, that very few 
or none knew of it, but thoſe, who under- 
took to do it. That he had ſeen a Commiſſi- 
on from King James to levy war againſt the 
Prince of Orange: but, as for any Commil- 
ſion particularly levelled againſt his Perſon, he 
neither ſaw nor heard of any ſuch. That he 
thought it for his honour to ſay, he was 1n- 
tirely in the intereſt of King Fames, being 
always firmly perſuaded of the juſtice of his 
cauſe, and looked upon it as his duty, both 
as a ſubject and an Engliſhman, to aſſiſt him 
in the recovery of his Throne, which he be- 
lie ved his Majeſty to be deprived of, contrary 
to all right and juſtice; in which opinion he 
took the laws and conſtitution of his coun- 
try for his guide. And, laſtly, that he died 
in the communion of the Church of England, 
in which he was educated.* A very remark - 
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able inſtance of the boldneſs of the Jacobites, J are 


appeared on this occaſion. 
had not changed their religion, but ſtill calle 
themſelves Proteſtants; ſo three of the Non- 
juring Clergymen, Mr Collier, Mr Snatt, and 
Mr Cooke, waited on them to the place of ex- 
ecution; where they all three joined to give 
them the abſolution of the Church, as it ſtands 
in the office of vi/ation of the ſick, and accom- 
panied the ceremony with a ſolemn impoſition 
of hands, The Court was extremely offended 
at this condu of theirs, which ſeemed to juſ- 
tify the conſpiracy, ſince the dying — 
owned the ill deſigns, in which they had enga- 
ged, and expreſſed no ſort of repentance for it. 
Fourteen of the Biſhops therefore, who hap- 
pened to be then in London, publiſhed a declara- 
tion, wherein they cenſured the performance 
© of this office of the Church, without a 
previous confeſſion made, and abhorrence 
* expreſſed by the priſoners of the heinous 
crime, for which they died, as extremely in- 
ſolent and without precedent in the manner, 
and altogether irregular in the thing, being a 
manifeſt tranſgreſſion of the Church's order, 
and profane abuſe of the authority of Chriſt, 
« ſince Mr Collier, and Mr Snatt, and Mr 
* Cooke muſt either look on the perſons abſolved 
as impenitents or martyrs.” The Lord Chief 
Holt, likewiſe on the 7th of April, repre- 
ſented to the Grand Jury, in the Court of 
King*s-Bench, the pernicious practices of thoſe 
three abſolving Prieſts, and the Jury delivered 
a preſentment againſt them, ſetting forth, That 
they were enemies to his Majeſty and his Go- 
vernment, promoters and encouragers of the 
aſſaſſination and invaſion, and a ſcandal to the 
Church. But though a bill of high miſdemeanour 
was found againſt them, and Cooke and Snatt 
were committed to Newgate z yet, through the 
lenity of this reign, no manner of puniſhment 
was inflicted on them; and Feremy Collier, who 
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Freind and Perkins publickly 
d abſolved. 


kept out of the way, with great aſſurance pub- Rook- 


i he heartily beſought God Almighty to bleſs 
and preſerve z to deliver this ſinful nation from 
the guilt of rebellion, blood, and per jury; 
i © comfort the diſtreſſed King, reſtore him 


* his right, and his miſled ſubjects to their 
No. 21. Vol. III. 


liſned ſeveral papers, wherein he endeavoured to wood Lo- 
juſtify his practice, with reſpect to manner, _ 
form, and occaſion. barter gle 
On the 21ſt of April, Brigadier Rookwood, Apr. 21. 
Major Lowick, and Mr Charles Cranburn, three Burnet. 
Oooo other 
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other Conſpirators, were brought to their trial, 
and were the firſt, who had the benefit of the 
ſtatute made this very Seſſion, to regulate tri- 
als in cafes of high; treaſon. But neither the 
copy of the indictment, which was delivered to 
them, nor the advantage of being defended by 
Sir Bartholomew Shower, and two other emi- 
nent Lawyers, did avail them much; for the 
evidence againſt them was ſo plain and poſitive, 
that they were all three found guilty; and re- 
ceived ſentence accordingly. Reokewood and 
Lowick were Papiſts; they expreſſed their diſ- 
like of the defign, but infiſted on this, that, as 
military men, they were bound to obey all mi- 
litary orders; and they thought that the King, 
who knew the laws of war, ought to have re- 

rd to this, and forgive them. Great interceſ- 
Fon was made by ſome Nobtemen for the life of 
Lowitk, but in vain. Cranbur called himſelf a 
Proteſtant, but was more fullen than the other 
two; to ſuch a degree of fury and perverſeneſs 
had the Jacobites wrought up their party. They 
were al] three executed on the 29th of April. 

Mr Knightly and Mr Cooke (fon of Sir Miles 
Cooke, one of the ſix Clerks in Chancery) were 
the two laſt that were tried this year, Knightly 
confeſſed all, and upon that, though he was 
condemned, he had a reprieve, and was after- 
wards pardoned. Cooke was tried on account of 
the intended invaſion z for he was not charged 
with the aſſaſſination. His trial was conſidered 
as introductory to that of the Earl of Aylesbury 
(who had been committed to the Tower) for the 
evidence was the ſame as to both. Porter and 
Goodman were two witneſſes againſt him. They 
had been with him at a meeting in a Tavern in 
Leadenhall-Street, where Charnock received in- 
ſtructions to go to France with the meſſage to 
King James, All, that was brought againſt this, 
was, that the maſter of the Tavern, and two of 
his ſervants, ſwore, that they remembered well 
when that company was at the Tavern, for they 


were often coming into the room where they 


The Allies 
hurn the 
French 
magazines 
at Givet. 
Boyer, 
Kennet. 


ſate, both at dinner-time, and after it; and that 
they ſaw not Goodman there; nay, they were 
politive, that he was not there. On the other 
hand, Porter depoſed, that Goodman was not 
with them at dinner, but that he came to that 
houſe after dinner, and ſent him in a note; up- 
on which he, with the conſent of the company, 
went out and brought him in. And then it was 
certain, that the ſervants of the houſe were not 
in that conſtant attendance ; nor could they be 
believed in a negative, againſt poſitive evidence 
to the contrary. Their credit was not ſuch, but 
that it might be well ſuppoſed, that, for the in- 
tereſt of their houſe, they might be induced to 
make ſtretches. The evidence was believed, 
and Cooke was found guilty, and condemned. 
He obtained many ſhort reprieves, upon aſſu- 
rances, that he would tell all he knew. Bur it 
was viſible, that he did not deal ſincerely, and 
his puniſhment ended in a baniſhment. 

As ſoon as the news came to Flanders, that 
the conſpiracy was happily diſcovered, the King 
ſafe, and England freed from the apprehenſions 
of an invaſion, the Prince of Vaudemont and the 
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Va ; 
other Generals bethought themſelves of making 
ſome attempt, by way of revenge, upon the 
French, for their intended invaſion of "England; 
In order to which, having drawn together a bo. 
dy of troops from n the Earl of 
Athlone and Lieutenant · General 'Coeborn march. 
ed from Namur with forty ſquadrons, thirteen |, 
battalions, fifteen pieces of cannon,” and ſix mor. N 
tars. While the Earl, with the greateſt part of 6 
theſe forces, inveſted Dinant, Coeborn advanced 
with the reſt of the troops and all the artillery 
to Giver, where the enemy had laid up a large 
magazine; and, having got his batteries in rea. 
dineſs by the 16th in the morning, he began to 
fire into the town with bombs and red-hot bul- 
lets, which ſet both the forage and houſes on 
fire. At the ſame time a detachment of ſoldiers 
were commanded to enter the town with large 
flambeaux in their hands; which they performed 
with great bravery, firing the cazerns und gra. 
naries, where the oats and other magazines lay; 
ſo that the whole town and magazine were in- 
tirely conſumed ; and all this executed with the 
inconſiderable loſs of nine or ten men. 

Not long after Sir Cloudeſly Shovel ſailed out of Ci 
the Downs with ſeveral men of war and bomb. 
veſſels, and being come to Calais on the 36 of ** 
April, Captain Bexbow, notwithſtanding the 
vigorous oppoſition from the enemies boats and 
half-gallies, threw between three and four hun- 
dred bombs, moſt of which fell in the town, and 
among the imbarkations in the pier, and ſet fire 
to the town in three or four places, and to ſome 
veſſels in the port. Though the ſucceſs of this 
bombardment did not anſwer either the expence 
or expectation of the Engliſh, yet the damage 
was not ſo inconſiderable as the French gave out 
it being certain, that ſeveral houſes were burnt 
and ſpoiled, beſides the Church and Convent 
and ſome part of the cazerns (1). 

The Republic of Venice was the laſt of the 4 
States in Europe, not engaged in the war againſt = 
England, that would acknowledge King Willian. * 
After Ruſſel had appeared with a great fleet in 
the Mediterranean, and the Republic faw a ge- 
neral peace could not be far off, they thougit 
of ſending an embaſſy to London. On the 11t) 
of April this year, arrived, as Ambaſſadors Ex 
traordinary from that State, Signior Soranzo nd 
Signior Venier, and, after making a ſplendid en. 
try on the 22d, they had their firſt public a» 
dience the 1ſt of May. Soranzo the eldeſt df 
the Ambaſſadors was knighted, and, according 
to the cuſtom on the like occaſion, the King 
preſented him with his ſword. 

Before the King went abroad, he conferres 3 
the following honours and preferments. :, 
George Hamilton, third ſon of Duke Hamill, 
for his military ſervices in Ireland and Flanit”,, 
was created Earl of Orkney, in the Kingdom © 

Scotland. 

Sir John Lowwther, on the 1ſt of May, N 
created Baron Lowther of Lowther, and V' 
count Lonſdale in the County of Mme. 
land; and the ſame day Sir John 7. homp/on, Bart 
was raiſed to the dignity of a Baron of rai 


Kingdom by the ſtile and title of Baron of * 
verb. 


—B 


(1) It is remarkable, that the French have raiſed a 
croſs and oratory near a ſhell, which to this day ſticks 
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in the market-place at Calais, ſays Buer, Vol. ! 
p. 172. 
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* The nert day the King went from 
* N and onthe ze of May em- 
% ed on board his yatch for Hellsn, ; *% the 
mind, which was thee, Sach South eaſt, turning 
10 25 evening to the Eaſt Wwatd, and there being 
of. a Norma be came on. ſhore a- 
eo daysaffer; the w ind being more 
2 ind the weather fair, he went on boar, 
the Elizabeth, Vice Kdapieal thier Commanger, 
and op the 7th landed at * Orange- Polder, and 4 
don midnight arrived d the Hague. 
„The ſummer, paſſed, pyer, hath in Flanders 
' and on the Rhine, withont any act 2 Tbe 
r diſcorery of the plot, and the proceedings of 
. the Parliament upon it, took up ſo. much birne, 
that the King could not prevent the enemies 
| a7 the field before him, But the, common 
' ſcarcity of money Kept both armies quiet, All 
the tunds given for, this year's ſervice roved 
def&ive, but that of the Sek ba d 25 
tally 3 ahd thie ka of ae Bank of En 
was much ſhaken, About fave millions. 7 clip- 
ped money was brought into the Exchequer ; 
amd the loſs that the nation ſuffered, by the re- 
coining of the money; amounted to two mil- 
lions, and two hundred thouſand pounds. The 
coinage was carried on with all poſſible haſte ; 
about eighty thouſand pounds was coined every 
week: Yet ſtill this was flow, and the new mo- 
ney was generally kept up; ſo that, for ſeveral 
months, little of it appeared. This ſtop, in the 
ree circulation of money, put the nation into 
great diſorder: Thoſe who, according to the 
act of Parliament, were to have the firſt pay- 
ments in mflled money, for the loans they had 
made, kept their ſpecie up, and would not let 
it go, but at an unreaſonable advantage. The 
King had no money to pay his army, ſo they 
were in great diſtreſs, which they bore with 
wonderſul patience : By this means, the King 
could undertake nothing, and was forced to lie 
on the defenſive; Nor were the French ſtrong 
©10U21 to make an impreſſion in any place; the 
ing bad a mighty army, and was much ſupe- 
nor to the enemy, yet he could do nothing 
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under ſo long and ſo: deſtructive a war. 
country. was exhauſted, and they, had neither men Fran 
nor money. Their trade was funk, to nothing, 
and public -eredit was fall. Th ie, Creation of, 
new offices, which always was, conſidered. as 
reſource never to be exhauſted, did not work as 
formerly: Few / buyers, or, undertakers appeared. 
The FrenchKing's health was thought dechning ; 
he affected ſceręcy and retirement ;. fo. 5 both 
the temper of his mind, and the ſtate of his 
affairz, diſpoſed bim to defire, a. peace. Ac+ 
cordipgly, this ene, be made ſome. ſteps tos 
wards "It 941 the {tr asg to which both ar- 
mies were re duced, . cemed to 2 * nego 
tiations. Before the King's arriyal at the Hagye, 
Monſieur, Gallzeres was ſent with 5 Hens ta 
the ir * ſettling th ee of a py: 
ty, at e ſame time td Avaux reſſin 
ce King of Sweden to offer his dnt. The 
ing of France addreſſed himſelf firſt to the 
Dutch, becauſe he ſuppoſed, that they could not 
but he weary of a tedious; war, which had al- 
moſt ruined, their trade, the only ſource of their 


Tiches,:and even ſilbtſtence, and wovld therefore 


ſooner hearken to peace, than. eithe the Em- 
peror or the King of E gland. It is true, the 
Hollanders had an able e dependence upon his 
Britannic Majeſty, not only becauſe he was their 
Stadtholder, but alſo becauſe, ſince their firſt 
ſertlement, the 4 always found it, and eſteemed 
it their intereſt to keep cloſely united to Eng- 
land, in order to maintain a balance between 
the Houſes of Bourbon and Auſtria, and preſerve 
themſelves from being cruſhed by either. Yet, 
as the French King was at laſt reſolved to ac- 
knowlefige King William, (which reſolution he 
took ſoon atfer the intended invaſion miſcarried) 
ſo he believed, that the, Dutc# would not coldly - 


entertain. the propoſals, which he deſigned to 


make them, ſince, by removing this great ob- 


ſtacle, the way ſeemed to lie open to a general 
ace. 

The States of Holland finding by the French 
King's propoſals, and his offers to deliver up ſo 
many places, that there was room for an ho- 
nourable and laſting peace, they gave Callieres a 


. favourable reception, but yet refuſed either to 


grant him a paſſport, except by the concurring 


allowance of King William, or to treat without 


His and the conſent of their other Allies, . This 
was no more than Callieres expected; ſor though, 
at the treaty of Nimeguen, the Fench Plenipo- 
tentiaries found a way to draw the Dutch to a 

{eparate 
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ſeparate peace, by tnaking them jealous of the 
Prince of Orangt ; „ was perſuaded, that 
the Hollanders were by this time too ſenſible of 
their former miſtake, to ſuffet the French to 
play the ſame game over again. However, 
Callieres having poſitive orders from his Maſter 
not to acknowledge King William, till he had 


good affurances of the peace, he found out an 


expedient, which was, that the States and he 
ſhould” not come to a final concluſion; but, if 
they found reaſon to upon any point, that 
the ſame ſhould be communicated to their Allies. 


To this the Dutch readily conſented; and, 


amongſt other particulars, demanded, as prelimi- 
naries of the treaty, the reſtitution of Lorrain, 
and of the towns of Strasburg and Luxemburg. 
Callieres granted both in his Maſter's name, but, 
upon condition, that Lorrain ſhould be reſtored 
to the Duke of that name, on ſuch terms only 
as had been agreed to at Nimeguen, This was 
oppoſed by the Preſident Canon, who took 
care of the Duke of Lorrain's intereſts in Hol- 
land, under pretence, that, when his Maſter en- 
tered into the grand Alliance, the Confederates 
engaged never to conclude a peace, till he had 
full Ceisfadtion done him ; urging, that, if the 
Duke's dominions were not 8 to him, but 
upon the terms of the peace of Nimeguen, he 
ſhould rather be a loſer than a gainer by the 
Confederacy, ſince he could have made a better 
bargain with the French King, before he entered 
into the war. But as, in moſt alliances, great 
Potentates ſeldom regard the concerns of thoſe 
petty Princes, whom they have engaged in 
their quarrel, when they have no more need 
of them; ſo the Allies, after they had ſpoken 
once or twice in the Duke of Lorrain's behalf, 
did not think fit to inſiſt any longer upon that 
affair; though Canon gave in ſeveral memorials, 
which were ſome time ſupported by the Imperial 
Miniſters, whoſe Maſter was deſirous to prolong 
the concluſion of the treaty. On the other 
hand, that ſpirit of chicanery, and injuſt ice, that 
had reigned ſo long in the French Court, ſtill ap- 
peared in every ſtep, that was taken towards a 
treaty; for they made uſe of equivocal terms 
in every paper, which was offered in their name. 
The States-General had felt the effects of theſe 
in former treaties too ſenſibly, not to be now on 
their guard againſt them. But the Frencb ſtill 
returned to them; and, when ſome points ſeem- 
ed to be quite ſettled, new difficulties were ſtill 
thrown in. It was urged by them, that the Po- 
piſn religion muſt ſtill continue at S rasburg; 
and that the King of France could not in con- 
ſcience yield that point. It was alſo pretended, 
that Luxemburg was to be reſtored in the ſame 
ſtate, in which it was when the French took it. 
Theſe variations did almoſt break off the nego- 
tiation; but the French would not let it fall, 
and yielded them up again. So that it was vi- 
ſible all this was only an amuſement, and an 
artifice, by this ſhew of peace, to get the Par- 
liament of England to declare for it; ſince, as a 
trading nation muſt grow weary of a war, ſo 
the party, which they had among the Engliſh, 
would join in with the inclination, that was now 
become general, to promote the peace, For, 
though our affairs were in all reſpects, except 
that of the coin, in ſo good a condition, that 
the nation felt itſelf grow richer by the war, yer, 
during each campaign, we ran a greater riſque 
than our enemies did; for all our preſervation 


hung on the ſingle thread of the King's life 

and on that proſpect the party, that were averſe ” 
to the Government, had great hopes, and acted 
with much ſpirit during the war, which there 
was great reaſon to think muſt fink with , 


To make the Spaniards the more willing to 
put an end to the war, the Duke bf Y; 
who this year commanded the French forces 
Catalonia, reſolved to make them feel the pow. 
er of his Maſter's arms, by attacking them in 
their camp near Offalrick, In order to this he 
paſſed the river Ter, and underſtanding, that 
the Spaniſh cavalry, commanded by the Prince 
of Heſſe Darmſtadt, had advanced out of the 
lines to obſerve him, fell upon them with 
vigour, The Spaniards, ſeeing none but no 
appear againſt them, reſolutely ſtood their ground, 


0 
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and forced ſome of the French ſquadtons to re. 


tire. But, when they ſaw the number of the 
enemy increaſe, and a ſtrong body of infantry 
come up to ſupport them, they retreated in ve- 
ry good order under the cannon planted on 
their lines; where the French, eager of purſuit, 
met with ſuch a warm reception, as quickly 
obliged them to retire in their turn. In this ac- 
tion the Spaniards loſt near three hundred men, 
and the French about two hundred. Both the 
King and Queen of Spain were about this time 
ſo ill, that, as is uſual upon ſuch occaſions, it 
was ſuſpeted they were both poiſoned. © The 
King of Spain relapſed often, and at laſt re. 
mained in that low ſtate of health, in which he 
ſeemed to be always rather dying than living; 
The Court of France were glad of his recovery, 
being not then in a condition to undertake ſuch a 
war, as the Daupbin's pretenſions muſt have 
gaged them in. 8 

The campaign on the Rhine was ſtill more in- c. 
conſiderable than that in Catalonia. The French ** 
indeed, in the beginning of the ſpring, boaſted ® 
their paſſing the Rhine, and forced Prince Lui 
of Baden to intrench himſelf to avoid an en- 
gagement. But now, towards the end of the 
year, the Prince in his turn croſſed the Rhine 
near Menix, and, being joined by the Heſſus 
troops, advanced to Neuſtadt, where the Fra 
were ſo ſtrongly intrenched, that all he could 
do was to cannonade them for ſeveral days. It 
was at the ſame time ſo contrived, that General 
Thungen ſhould have paſſed the Rhine not far from 
Philipsburg, in order to have attacked the French 
in the rear ; but they, having notice of that de- 
ſign, detached the Marquis d*Uxelles to diſappoint 
it. So that the Germans, after they had got 
ſome booty, and divers hoſtages for contribution. 
repaſſed the Rhine towards the beginning of O- 
tober, and then marched into winter quarters. 

The principal affair of this year, in relation 
to the grand Confederacy, was managed in Jah. 
During the winter the Court of France renewed 45 
their intrigues with the Duke of Savoy, to * 
gage him in a ſeparate peace. The Pope“ 
Nuncio, and the Venetian Envoy, ſeconded tht 
deſigns of that Crown, their Maſters being ce. 
ſirous of ſending the Germans out of Italy, 2 
taking the Duke out of the neceſſity of depend- 
ing on thoſe, whom they called Hererics. 
management in the bulineſs of Caſal looked ſo 
dark, that the Lord Galway, the King's General 
and Envoy there, apprehended there was ſome: 
thing myſterious under it. But the Duke wou! 


not own, that he was in any negoriation, ti he 
ou 


1696. ſhould have teceived, the advances of month, 


that were promiſed him from England and Hol- 
land; for. he was much ſet on heaping up trea- 
* ſure, even during the war z to which end he had 
debaſed his coin ſo, that it was not above a 
fixth part in intrinſic value of what it paſſed for. 
He was always beſet with his Prieſts, who were 
tually complaining of the progreſs, which 
Hereſy was like to make in his dominions. He 
had indeed granted a very full edict in favour 
of the Vaudois, reſtoring to them their former 
liberties and privileges, which the Lord Galway 
took care to have expreſſed in the moſt empha- 
tical words, and paſſed with all the formalities 
of law, to make it as effectual, as laws and 
promiſes can be. Yet every ſtep, that was 
made in that affair, was merely extorted from 
the Duke by the interceſſion of the King and 
the States-General, and by the Lord Galway's 
zeal, But the French were grown ſo weary of 
the war, and found the charge of it ſo heavy, 
that they made the Duke ſuch large and advan- 
s offers, that he reſolved to accept them, 
notwithſtanding his ſtrit engagements of honour 
to the Allies. However he wanted not plauſi- 
ble reaſons to juſtify his conduct in this point; 
for though England and Holland had ever punc- 
tually paid in the ſubſidies, which they had pro- 
miſed, and even ſomething more; yet the Em- 
rand King of Spain were greatly in arrears in 
their contributions and ſupplies. Indeed the Allies 
did not fail to aſſure him, that they would pro- 
cure him conditions at the general treaty, as 
much, if not more, advantageous, than thoſe, 
which France offered him at preſent. But thoſe 
were looſe and diſtant promiſes, and theſe of 
France certain and at hand, and ſupported be- 
fides by threats from that Crown to invade the 
reſt of his country next ſummer with a formida- 
ble army, However, though the Duke urged 
the probability of the effects of this threatening, 
to juſtify his conduct to the Allies; yet it is 
certain, that a ſtronger motive inclined him to 
a ſeparate peace, and that was the marriage of 
his eldeſt daughter to the Dauphin's eldeſt ſon. 
It was not ſafe to Tonclude this treaty at Turin, 
where the Duke was narrowly obſerved by the 
Lord Galway ; and therefore, to eſcape the ſaga- 
city of that Miniſter, he went towards the cloſe 
of the winter, with a ſmall retinue of his own 
naming, to our Lady of Loretto, concealing a 
political journey under the pretence of a religi- 
ous vow, This gave ng ſmall umbrage to the 
Lord Galway, who knowing him to be more a 
ſtateſman than a bigot, and being refuſed to ac- 
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this treaty the French: reſtored to the Duke all 
the new conqueſts, which they bad made, as 
alſo Pignerol demoliſhed ; gave him four millions 
of livres towards the reparation of the damages, 
which he had ſuſtained during the war 3 enga- 
ge to aſſiſt him with eight thouſand foot and 
our thouſand horſe, to be maintained at the 
charge of the King of France; and that a mar- 
riage between the Duke of Burgundy, and the 
Princeſs, his daughter, ſhould be forth with treat- 
ed of, to be conſummated as ſoon as they ſhould 
be of age. As for the Princeſs's portion, it was 
agreed, - that the Duke ſhould give her two hun- 
dred thouſand crowns of gold, towards the pay- 
ment of which, he was to give a diſcharge for 
one hundred thouſand crowns of gold, which re- 
mained due by France to the Houſe of Savoy, 
as a part of the Ducheſs Royal's portion; and 
the remainder the French King promiſed to re- 
mit, in conſideration of this preſent treaty, of 
which the Pope and Yenetians were guarantees; 
and which was ſoon after ratified in France (1). 
As ſoon as the Duke was returned from Lo- 
retio, his chief care was to conceal this engage- 
ment, not only from the Miniſters and Generals 
of the Allies, but even from his own. The 
Marquis de St Thomas was the only perſon, 
whom he had entruſted with this important ne- 
gotiation, and who, in a diſguiſe, had taken 
many journies to Pignerol, to confer either with 
Count de Theſſe, Governor of that place, or with 
Marſhal de Catinat, who came thither incognito 
upon the ſame account. Bur becauſe it is almoſt 
impoſſible for a Miniſter of State to abſent him- 
ſelf from Court, without being miſſed, the Mar- 
quis de St Thomas's frequent diſappearing gave 
no ſmall ſuſpicion to the Miniſters of the Allies, 
who cauſed him to be ſo diligently obſerved, that 
his clandeſtine journies to Pignerol were at laſt 
diſcovered. Though this was a convincing proof 
of the Duke of Savey's holding intelligence with 
the enemy, yet they managed him very ten- 
derly, and never took notice of the matter. But, 
not long after his return from Loreto, the King, 
having received information of the ſeparate 
treaty concluded there, acquainted the Lord 
Galway with it, who immediately communicated 
this advice to the other Miniſters of the Allies, 
and began his expoſtulations with the Duke, 
ſhewing him the principal articles, which he had 
concluded with France. The Duke was ex 
tremely ſurprized at this diſcovery, bur perſiſted 
in denying it, till the French, advancing to his 
aſſiſtance, enabled him to throw off all diſguiſe, 


«rar company him, ſent ſpies after him. But, not- 
„ withſtanding all their vigilance, they could never 
ce get the leaſt notice of the treaty of peace, which 
. the Duke ſigned at Loretto, by the mediation 

of the Agents of Rome and Venice, and a pri- 


without fearing the reſentment of his Allies. 
For, to cover this defection from the Allies, it 
was further agreed, that Catinat ſhould draw his 
army together, before the Duke could bring 
his, to make head againſt him; and that he 

ſhould 


8 
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William was juſt then killed. That he knew him to 
be the ſupport of the Grand Alliance, which would be 
now entirely broken, and therefore the Duke ought 
to take care of himſelf, That France had a great re- 
gard for him, and would grant him advantageous terms. 
The Duke was ſurpriſed at this news, which-the other 
perceiving, told him with an air of aſſurance, that he 
muſt give an immediate and poſitive anſwer, The 
Duke deſired half an hour to conſider, which being 
granted, he walked into his cloſet, and, the time being 
elapſed, he accepted the offers of France. 


Pppp 


(1) Lambert in his Memoirs (I. p. 1.) ſays, it was 
leved that France cauſed it to be reported, that the 
uke's pretence, for making a ſeparate peace, was 
King William's declaring to the Count de la Tour, that 
the giving Pignerol to the Duke of Savey ſhould not 

© infiſted on. This was only to cover the true ſpring 
ol that peace, which was negotiated by ſurprize. The 
ſucceſs of the Aſſaſſination- plot, in 1696, was thought 
ſo certain, that about the time it was to be executed, 
the Court of France ſent a perſon of diſtinction to the 


Duke of Savey, wh 7 
: oy, who repreſented to him, that Kin 
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ſhould be ordered to attempt the bombardment 
of Turin, that ſo the Duke might ſeem to be 
forced, by the extremity of his affairs, to take 
ſach conditions as were offered him. Accord - 
ingly, 'towards the end of May, Marſhal de 
Catinat came down from the mountains of Sa- 


voy into the plains of Turin, with an army of 


near fifty-thouſand men, and much ſuperior in 
number to the Confederates, The Duke of 


Savoy ſtill diſſembled; and, as if there had been 


Aug. 23. 


no intelligence between him and the Court of 
France, under pretence of defending his places, 
he put all his own infantry into them, and ſent 


all the Confederate forces to the camp at Mont- 


callier, which he fortified by drawing a line from 
the DoeFo to the Po, in order, as was pretended, 
to ſecure his capital city againſt a bombard- 
ment. 

Of all the officers in the French army, the 
Marſhal de Catinat alone was acquainted with the 
treaty, which occaſiohed ſome diſputes between 
him and the Grand Prior. The Duke, the bet- 
ter to cover his deſign, ſent out daily German 
parties to harraſs the French foragers, which ge- 
nerally returned with advantage. This the 
Grand Prior bore with great impatience, and had 
often defired leave of the Marſhal to charge 
them, but had ſtill been denied. Provoked by 
theſe refuſals, and aſcribing the General's con- 
duct either to want of courage or experience, in 
the height of his zeal for the French King's 
ſervice, he acquainted him with Catinar's pro- 
ceedings, in a letter ſubſcribed by moſt of the 
other ſubaltern Generals. The King ſmiled at 
this information, and ſent an anſwer, that the 
Marſhal had obeyed his orders, and that, in a 
ſhort time, the event would fully juſtify his con- 
duct. The Grand Prior queſtioned the King's 
meaning, of which he had no longer reaſon to 
doubt, when, on the 12th of Juh, a truce was 
concluded for a month, and afterwards continued 
to the 15th of September. The Duke of Savoy 
endeavoured to obtain the conſent of the Al- 
lies to this ſuſpenſion of arms; but, though they 
ſtill refuſed it, yet they behaved themſelves ſo, 
as if they had in effect accepted it. The Duke 
had demanded ſo much time, that he might, at 
leaſt with ſome ſhew of honour, diſengage him- 
ſelf from his Confederates ; for, as early as the 
month of June, he had begun to throw off all 
diſguiſe ; and having communicated to the Mi- 
niſters of the Allies, the propoſals which France 
made him, and repreſented the great ſuperiority 
of the enemies army, he owned his inclination 
to accept them, palliating his breach of the 
treaty of Confederacy with ſeveral plauſible rea- 
ſons. Moreover, he wrote to moſt of the Po- 
tentates concerned in the Grand Alliance, toaſk 
their conſent ; but though every one of them 

oſitively refuſed it, yet he did not ſtop here, 
but Ggned again openly the treaty, which he had 
ſecretly concluded ſome months before. The 
Allies, on their part, left no means untried to 
bring him back to their intereſt, They made 
him offers more advantageous than the former ; 
and Count Mansfield, whom the Emperor had 
ſent expreſs on this important affair, propoſed a 
match between the King of the Romans and the 
Princeſs of Savoy, with an augmentation both 
of troops and ſubſidies. But all the Count's 
eloquence, which he exerted on this occaſion, 
was to no purpoſe, for the Duke remained firm 
in his former engagement, Prince Eugene, who 


- 
. 


commanded the Imperial troops, thoofth tieatly 
NE Dont may ay 
this unexpected change; and Prince Cm 
a youth of à violent ſpirit, was fo entdþ 


A it. 


mat he fent a challenge to the Duke, who wont 


have met him ſword in hand, but wis with 
great difficulty prevented by ſome of His Cont: 
tiers, whohappened to be informed of the that. 
lenge. This quatre! was ſoon after ale wb: 
and theſe two Princes parted very woUd Brien, 
In this interval, the French hoſtages for the 
treaty, the Count de Theſe, and the What 40 
Bovfole, arrived at Turin, with magnifiathr chu 
pages ; and at the fame time the Count n ans 
and the Marquis 4 ix, were ſent by che Duke 
to Carinat's camp upon the ſame actoumt. 
One of the chief reaſons, which made the 
Duke of Savey conceal his ſeparate pract with 
ſo much precaution, was (as has been riored) 
his deſign of getting the remaining part of the 
ſubſidies due to him from the Confedtatty: 
He was particularly informed of a &dnfideritile 
remittance from England to Gena, Whith he 
wanted to have had in his own coffers 4 but, the 
Lord Galway being acquainted in time with his 
new engagements, he ſtopped that tio 
which he afterwards made uſe in the Milan, 
for the payment of the troops under His com- 
mand, and of ſome Bavarians ard Brugiy. 
burghers, which he took into the Ex ſervice, 
It is reported, that ſome of the ſubaltern Gene- 
rals of the Allies had formed a defign to ſeize on 
the City of Turin, of which they wett Already 
in poſſeſſion; and at the fame time tb fechte the 
Duke's perſon, in order to force him th bitak 
with France, Of this he was informed, but 
ſeemed little to mind or fear it; for, chotihhe 
durſt not go to the camp at Meontcaltier, vet he 
paſſed and repaſſed daily by the Spuniſh and C. 
man guard, as he went out of Turin, and often 
viewed their incampment on the glacis of that 
city. After all, ſueh an enterprize thigh eaſiy 
have been executed, but to go through with it 
would have been almoſt impoſſible, conſide 
the weakneſs of the Confederates, and the ſtrengt 
of the French, who, by the help of the inhabi- 
tants and the Duke's troops, would quickly 
have made themſelves maſters of all the plices 
in Piedmont, and ſhamefully turned our the in- 
truders. Accordingly, this project was diſdain- 
fully rejected by the Lord Galtay, ant rhe o- 
ther Generals in chief, who had more Wiſdom 
than to violate the rights of ſovereignty in {6 
unwarrantable a manner. FE 

When the news of theſe proceedings reached 
Flanders, King William was incamped at Cen- 
blours, where Preſident de la Tour, the Dukeof 
Savoy's Envoy, notified to him the ſeparate 
peace, which his Maſter had made with the 
French King, and that the forces of the Allies 
were to depart his country within a limited time, 
or be forced to it by his troops aſſiſted by thoſe 
of France; but that it was in the power of the 
Confederates to make a neutrality, which ſheuld 
include all Laly, within the ſame time. The 
King, who was juſtly concerned, that the Duke 
ſhould by letter have excuſed the mattes to the 
Emperor, King of Spain, and the Electots of 
Bavaria and Brandenburgh, and not to bimſelf, 
received Count de la Tour's meſſage with great 
coldneſs, and with his uſual reſervedneſs turn 
the diſcourſe to other ſubjects. 


The King of France, in conformity to the 
treat y, 


Vol It 
tbyh 


„of 


XXV. 
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..« whilſt the troops of the Allies began to re- 
— * of 4 chüntry, where they were already 


rack, in order to force the Spanzards to accept 
of the neutrality, that was offered them and the 
"oft of the Confederates, The Duke followed 
them cloſe, and, _ the expiration of the 
ttuce, entered the Milaneſe at the head of the 
French and his own troops, by virtue of his 
Commiſſion of Generaliffimo from the French 
King; and four days after laid fiege to Yalentia. 
Thus, by an adventure not to be parallelled in 
hiſtory, the fame General commanded two con- 
tending armies in one campaign. Nay, it is 
remarkable, that the Duke; before the Allies 
his tert itor ies, gave the orders to them, 
and at the ſame time to the French, both parties 
:cknowledging, him for their chief; a ſtrain of 
policy unknown even to his anceſtors, though 
they ſhewed themſelves inconſtant enough be- 
tween the Houſes of Fance and Auſtria upon 
ſeveral occaſions. | 
The ſiege of Yalentia was rathet a 
than a formal attack. For though the Duke of 
devey, who had all honours paid him as Genera- 
liſſimo, was for making a vigorous attempt upon 
the place, becauſe it was agreed, that all the 
conqueſts made on the Spaniards ſhould remain 
in his poſſeſſion; yer, Catinat having private 
orders from the French King not to obey the 
Duke any further than his intereſt ſeemed to re- 
quire it, being unwilling to fuffer a Prince, who 
had been already ſo troubleſome a neighbour to 
France, to increaſe his power in 1taly, he pro- 
longed this fiege as much as poffible, in order 
to give the Allies time to come in and accept 
the neutrality, which was the chief thing, the 
French King had in view. Mean while the 
treaty was carrying on by the Prince of Funds 
for the Emperor, the Marquis de Leganeꝝ on 
the part of the Spaniards, the Lord Galway for 
King William, and the Marquis de St, Thomas 
for the Duke of Savoy z and many conferences 
were held, before they could be brought to any 
concluſion, But though the Savcyards in good 
earneſt, and the French in appearance, were ſo 
eager to take Valentia; yet Catinat, for the rea- 
ſon beforementioned, having formed the attacks 
on the ſtrongeſt ſide, and the garriſon, which 
conſiſted of near ſeven thouſand men, Germans, 
9apiards, and French Proteſtants, making an 
obſtinate reſiſtance ; the beſiegers, after thirteen 
days of open trenches, and the loſs of two thou- 
ſand men, had made no conſiderable progreſs; 
when unexpectedly the Marquis de Leganez's 
meſſenger brought the King of Spain's accep- 
"as of the neutrality of Taly. In this the 
"Paniards made a haſty ſtep ; for, had they ſtaid 
« ittle longer, the great and continual rains, 
"hich began to fall as ſoon as the treaty was 
beg, would certainly have obliged the French 
9 rale the ſiege, and forced the Duke of Savoy 
9 give them winter-quarters in Savoy. By this 
Neaty it was agreed, That there ſhould be a 
_ beutrality or ſuſpenſion of arms till a general 
„ice. That the Imperial and French troops 
hould depart out of Hab, and return into 
r OWN countries. That in lieu of winter- 
Waters, which the Princes of Traly were o— 
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u de u lech tefhriiation bf all aanter * therwiſe ebliged co allow the ImpeHiatifty, 


N of pretenſions to Savoy, and the Duke's territo - 


vpon #8 enethies ; and to provide for the 
— 47 Milaneſe, which the French forces, | 
in conjunction With thoſe of Savoy, were to at. 
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they ſhould furniſh them with three: hun- 


dred thouſand crowns, that is to ſay, one. 


© third before their retreat, and the remainder. 
© at a time prefixed, upon. ſufficient ſecurity 2. 
And that, as ſoon as the Imperialiſts ſhould 
begin to march off with ſome part of their 
troops, the French proportionably ſhould do 
© the like.” Thus by the intrigues and artful 
negotiations of France was concluded the par- 
ricular peace of Hay; which undoubtedly was 
a great ſtep towards a general one, through the 
advantage, which that Court reaped from this 
rieutrality ; ſince by it they not only ſaved great 
ſums of money, but wete at liberty to turn 
their united forces againſt the reſt of the Con- 
federates. Indeed an accident, which fell out 
not long before, ſeemed to embroil the Princes 
of Chriſtendom in new conteſts; and that was the 
death of Jobn Sobigſti, the Third of that name, Xing of 
King of Poland, who died of an apoplectic fit, Poland 
in the 7oth year of his age. His deceaſe, as it 4%“ 
uſually happens in elective Kingdoms, was at- 80 
tended with much confuſion among his ſubjects, 
and great animoſities between the Competitors 
for his Crown; | 
Thus ended the war in Piedmont, after it had 
laſted fix years: Pignerol was demoliſhed ; but 
the French, by the treaty, might build another 
fort at Feneſtrella, which is in the middle of the 
hills, and ſo would not be fo important as Pig- 
nerol was, though it might prove an uneaſy 
neighbour. to the Duke of Savoy, The Duke's 
daughter was received in France as Ducheſs of 
Burgundy, thoagh not of the age of conſent ; 
for ſhe was but ten years old. | 

This year proved alſo fatal to Mary Anne of Anne f 
Auſtria, NN of Spain, who died of Auſtria 
A cancer in her breaſt. Her death was as conſi- Mar _ 
derable a loſs to the Confederates in general, as — 
to the Spaniards in particular, conſidering her 
prevailing influence over the Spaniſb counſels, to 
make them take ſuch reſolutions, as were con- 
formable to the intereſts of the common cauſe. 
She was daughter to the Emperor Ferdinand III; 
was born in 1634, and married in 1649 to Phi- 
lip IV, King of Spain. | 

Our affairs at ſea went well, with relation to Hair at 
trade. All our merchant fleets came ſafcly home, 4. 
and we made no conſiderable loſſes. On the 4 
contrary, we took many of the French privatcers; 
which now gained little in a way of war that, in 
ſome of the former years, had been very advan- 
tageous to them, Upon the breaking out of the 
conſpiracy, orders were ſent to Sir George Rooke 
at Cadiz, to bring home the ſquadron under his 
command. The Spaniards murmured at this; 
tho? it was reaſonable for the Engliſb to take care 
of themſelves, in the firſt place. Sir George's 
arrival, the latter end of April, diſſipated the fears 
that the Breſt and Toulon ſquadrons might join 
and intercept him. For the Toulon ſquadron 
had alſo orders to come about ; and they got 
into Breſt and other harbours, before Sir George, 
being joined by ſome other men of war from the 
Downs, was ready to meet them. He left the 
French coaſts, and, on the 23d of May, went 
into Torbay ;z from whence he ſet out for London, 
to aſſiſt at the Admiralty-board, having reſigned 
the command to the Lord Berklzyy. About three 
weeks after, Lord Berkley ſailed towards Uſhant, 
to inſult the coaſt of France, To that end, he 
commanded the Burford and Newcaſtle with a 

fire- 
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Du Bart's 


* 


the ſhore. The fleet anchored near Belle- Ie; 

and the boats were immediately manned, and 
ordered to land upon 
called The Cardinals; which they did, and burnt 
the town. They had the like fucceſs on Ho- 
dicke, another of thoſe iſlands, Three Exgliſb 
and two Dutch men of wat, with the long · boats, 
arid other ſhips, and ſeven-hundred ſoldiers and 
mariners, were ſent to join the men at Guoy, 
who, with their aſſiſtance, deſtroyed twenty vil- 
lages, took as many ſmall veſſels, and killed 
and carried off one thouſand ſix hundred horſes 
and black cattle. Mean while, Sir Martin Beck- 
man, with the bomb - veſſels, and ten men of war, 
under the command of Captain Mees, arrived 
before $7 Martin's, a trading town on the iſle 
of Rhee. About two thouſand bombs and carcaſ- 
ſes were fired with ſuch ſucceſs, that the greateſt 
part of the town was burnt, or miſerably ſhat- 
tered. The French, recovering their ſurprize, 
brought cannon and mortars to the ſhore, and 
fired upon the Exgliſb, who, contenting them- 
ſelves with the mifchief they had done, failed 
away towards Olonne ; where they had but little 
ſucceſs, through a miſtake in the ſituation of the 
place. Theſe loſſes, though not conſiderable in 
themſelves, put the French affairs into great diſ- 
traction; and the charge which they were at, in 
defending their coaſt, was much greater than 
ours, in attacking it. But it is very probable, 
that much greater advantages might have been 
made, if the fleet had not been ſo divided, that 
faction W in every order, and in every 
motion. Nor did the King ſtudy to remedy 
this, but rather kept it up, and ſeemed to think 
that this was the way to pleaſe both parties; 
though he found, afterwards, that, by all his ma- 
nagement with the Tories, he diſguſted thoſe 
who were affect ionate and zealous to him; and 
that the Tories had too deep an alienation from 
him, to be overcome with good uſage. Their 
ſubmiſſion, however, to him gained their end, 
which was to provoke the Whigs to be froward 
and uneaſy. 


The French thought the miſchief done upon 


ſucceſi at their coaſt to be, in ſome meaſure, repaired by 


fea. 


the famous Du Bart, who, with eight men of 
war, and four privateers, fell in with a great 
fleet of Dutch merchant-ſhips, homeward bound 
from the Sound, under convoy of ſix or ſeven 
frigates z and, having taken the frigates, and 
burnt four of them, deſtroyed about thirty mer- 
chant-men, and took ſeveral of the reſt, This 


was the ſtate of affairs at home and abroad this 
ſummer. 


Affairs of The 8th of September, the Parliament of Scot- 
Scotland. land met at Edinburgh ; and the Lord Murray, 


Burnet, 


Secretary of State, and lately created Earl of 
Tullibardine, was appointed the King's Com- 
miſſioner. Scotland was now falling under great 
miſery, by reaſon of two ſucceſſive bad harveſts, 
which exhauſted that nation, and drove away 
many of their people ; the greateſt number went 
over to Ireland. The Parliament was very thin, 
to whom the Commiſſioner made a ſpeech on 
the occaſion of their meeting; as did likewiſe 
the Lord Polwarth, Chancellor of Scotland. 
Two days after the King's letter was read, and 
then all the Members ſigned an Aſſociation, the 
ſame in ſubſtance with that in England. They 
reſolved to give the King a ſupply of 1, 440, ooo“. 
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1696. fre mp to land on the iſland. of Guoy, and at 


che ſame time ſome ſmall veſſels were ſent along. 


Horeal, one of the iſlands 


army towards the latter end of Auguſt under de 


N 
Scots, to be raiſed by a land- ceſa, and an agg; 
tional exciſe, for maintaining the ſtanding forces I 
both by ſea and land. + conſidering the 
danger this Kingdom was in. by the late conſpi. 
racy, they ordered an act to be brought in, {. 
ſecuring their religion, lives, and properties, i, 
caſe his Majeſty ſhould come. to an untime! 
death; and another for obliging all in publ; 
truſt to ſign the Aſſociation. - Theſe acts bein 
paſſed, which were-great checks upon the ene. 
mies of the Government, the Parliament, on 
the 12th of Oober, was adjourned to the $1, 
of 8 8 ge 
the 3oth of May, the Lord Capel, * 
Deputy of Ireland, dying after a — - a 
the Council, in purſuance of an act made in 
the 33d year of King Henry VIII, elected de 
Lord Chancellor Porter to be Lord Juſtice, and 
Chief Governor of that Kingdom, till the King 
pleaſure was known. The ri Parliament ner 
at Dublin, the 257th of June, according to tber 
laſt adjournment. In the Lords Houf: the 


King's Commiſſion was read, appointing the 
Lord Chief Juſtice Haly to be their Specter 
and the Commons, at the ſame time, having er. 
pelled Mr Sanderſon, the only Member of th 
Houſe, who had not ſigned the Aſſociation, xd. 


journed to the 4th of Auguſt 3 upon which di 


Sir Charles Porter, Lord Chancellor, and the 
Earls of Monirath and Drag beda, now appoint 
ed Lords Juſtices and General Governor, d 
Ireland, ſignified the King's pleaſure to the 
Parliament, that they ſhould farther adjoun 
themſelves, 

On the 8th of December, Sir Charles Pri 
was ſeized with a fit of an apoplexy, and ded 
immediately, 

The King, being weary of a campaign, thth 
afforded him no opportunity for action, let the 


command of the EleQor of Bavaria, and wet 
to his uſual diverſion of ſtag-hunting about bs 
palaces of Dieren and Loo. On the 14th « 
September, he ſet out from Loo, accompanied by 
the Duke of Zell (a Prince, whom he ever r. 
ſpeed as a father, and loved as a brother) ud 
: next day went to Cleves, where he ws 
magnificently entertained by the Court of Bra | 
denburg, who. were come thither on pres | 
receive his viſit. Having ſpent two days ac 
agreeable place, the King and the Duke of Za 
went back to Loo, where three days after bt 
was followed by the Elector of Brondaiwh, 
in return of his viſit at that court, Having 
ſtaid three weeks longer at this place, the Kg" 
went to the Hague, and embarked on board de 
William and Mary yatcht, attended by a qu 
dron of men of war under the command 
Vice-admiral Aylmer. Two days after he land 
at Margate, and arrived the ſame evening ® 
Kenſington. ; 

The Parliament, after ſeveral prorogatios! 
being met at Weſtminſter on the 20th of Od 
the King made the following ſpeech to bod 
Houſes. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


© Y Have called you together as ſoon 272 
6 poſſible ; and I think it a great hopper 10 
that this year has paſſed without any dl ” 
vantage abroad or diſorder at home, con 


ing our great diſappointment in the 70 


gien oe 

bb 6 2. 2 ariſen upon the recoining of 
0 money. | | 

Obi is fo convincing a proof of the good 
« diſpoſition of my army, and of the ſteady af- 
« fetions of my people, that I cannot but take 
« notice of it with great ſatisfaction. Our ene- 
mies have not been without hopes, that ſuch 
« a conjuncture might have proved fatal to us. 
But, as they have failed in thoſe expeCta- 
« tions, ſo I am fully perſuaded, that your una- 
« nimous page + 4 in this Seſſion will make 
« them for ever deſpair of an advantage from 
any diſagreement among ourſelves, 
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thoſe Princes ſnewed to Parliaments, on almoſt 1696. 
all occaſions, was a proof of their diſpoſition to 
get rid of them, and rule without them, when- 
ever it was in their power; as the complacency 
and temper in King William's ſpeeches were 
proofs that he looked upon himſelf as the Fa- 
ther of his People, who could not well avoid 
making him ſuitable returns of duty and affec- 
tion. Accordingly the Houſe of Commons 
unanimouſly voted, That they would ſupport his 
Majeſty and Government againſt all bis enemies 
both at home and abroad; and that they would 
effeftually aſſiſt bim in the proſecution of the pre- 
ent war againſt France, and that an humble addreſs 


At muſt be confeſſed, that the buſineſs, ſhould be prepared to be preſented to his Majeſty pur- 


« which you have before you, will be very 
« great, becauſe of the neceſſity of ſupplying 
« former deficiencies, as well as making provi- 
« Gons for the next year's ſervice.” 
And, upon this occaſion, it is fit for me to 
« acquaint you, that ſome overtures have been 
made in order to the entering upon a nego- 
« tiation for a general peace, But I am ſure we 
« ſhall agree in opinion, that the only way of 
« treating with France is with our ſwords in 
our hands; and that we can have no reaſon to 
« expect a ſafe and honourable peace, but by 
© ſhewing ourſelves prepared to make a vigorous 
© and effectual war. In order to which, I do 
very earneſtly recommend to you, Gentle- 
© men of the Houſe of Commons, that you 
« would conſider of raiſing the neceſſary ſup- 
« plies, as well for maintaining the honour of 
« Parliaments in making good the funds already 
granted, as for carrying on the war the next 
« yearz which I think ought not to be leſs 
« than what was intended to be raiſed for that 
« purpoſe the laſt Seſſion. 

] muſt alſo put you in mind of the civil 
© liſt, which cannot be ſupported without your 
help; and the miſerable condition of the 
French Proteſtants does oblige me to mention 
* them to you again. 


* My Lords and Gentlemen, 


© It may deſerve your conſideration, whether 
there do not ſtill remain ſome inconveniencies 
* relating to the coin, which ought to be reme- 
* died. And I hope you will find out the beſt 
* expedients for the recovery of credit, which 
* 1s abſolutely neceſſary, not only with reſpect 
* to the war, but for carrying on of trade. 

* I am of opinion, that there is not one good 
* Engliſhman, who is not intirely convinced, 
* how much does depend upon this Seſſion; 
* and therefore I cannot but hope for your una- 
nimity and diſpatch in your reſolutions, which 
at this time are more neceſſary than ever for 
* the ſafety and honour of England. 


_— a” 


+ Whoever was conſulted in forming and draw- 
0g up of King William's ſpeeches, the wiſdom 


and ſpirit of them are his own; and there are 
n them a temper and complacency, which can- 
not but affect all that heard or read them, let the 
_—_ of his affairs oblige him ever ſo often 
o call upon his Parliament for ſupplies, towards 
"tying on a war in which he engaged by their 
= N difference between this Govern- 
1 and that of the Princes who reigned imme- 
*ly before him, may be conceived in part 


even by their ſpeeches. The little def 
Numb. XXII Vo Ill. e little deference 


ſuant to the ſaid reſolution, This addreſs, being 


drawn up by Mr Mountague, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was preſented to the King by the 
whole Houſe, on the 23d of Ofober, and was 
as follows: 


May it pleaſe your moſt excellent Majeſty, 

HIS is the eighth year, in which your The Cn 

T Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, 2. ad- 
the Commons in Parliament aſſembled, have * C. 
aſſiſted your Majeſty with large ſupplies for III. 27. 
carrying on a juſt and neceſſary war, in defence 
of our religion, preſervation of our laws, and 
vindication of the rights and liberties of the 
_ of England, which we have hitherto 
preſerved, and by the bleſſing of God, upon 
your Majefty's conduct and good government, 
will ſtedfaſtly maintain and entail upon our 
poſterity. 
* This hath coſt the nation much blood and 
treaſure, but the hopes of accompliſhing ſo 
great and glorious a work have made your 
ſubjects chearfully ſupport the charge. And 
to ſhew your Majeſty and all Chriſtendom, that 
the Commons of England will not be amuſed 
or diverted from their firm reſolutions of ob- 
taining by war a ſafe and, honourable peace, 
we do, in the name of all thoſe we repreſent, 
renew our aſſurances to your Majeſty, that 
this Houſe will ſupport your Majeſty and 
your Government againſt all your enemies 
both at home and abroad ; and that they will 
effectually aſſiſt you in the proſecution and 
carrying on the preſent war againſt France.” 


2a. .. % ©. 0, 0 0.90 
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To this the King returned the following 
anſwer : 


Gentlemen, 


The continuance of your zeal and affection 
is the thing in the world I value moſt; and [ 
will anſwer it by all the ways I can think of, 
and will make your good, and the ſafety of 
the nation, the principal care of my life.” 


Q-OQ @ 


Theſe aſſurances of affection on the one ſide, 
of loyalty on the other, and of mutual confi- 
dence in both, being given, the Commons en- 
tered upon the three great affairs, recommended 
to them from the Throne; namely, the further 
remedying the ill ſtate of the coin; the pro- 
viding a ſupply for the next year's ſervice; and 
the reſtoring of public credit; all which had a 
near dependence upon each other, and made the 
difficulties more intricate. Proceed. 
As to the coin, the Commons reſolved, that ings the 
they would not alter the ſtandard of gold or ſil- Cartier 


. l 4 : ment about 
ver in fineneſs, weight, or denomination 3 and ,z, ,,;,. 


Qqqq | becauſe Ibid. 
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1696, 


The ſupply 


The HISTORY of 'E NG EAND. 


becauſe the circulation of guineas has been ob- 
ſtructed of late, by reaſon of the want of other 
coin, and the act made the laſt Seffion to take 
off rhe obligation of coining gold, a bill was 

ed, which received the Royal affent, for 
cave to im guineas, and coin gold at the 
Mint. While guineas, for want of ſilver money, 
were current at thirty ſhillings, the Dutch and 
other foreigners imported as as they could 
find into Exgland, and laid them out in the moſt 
merchantable wares ; by this means they made 
a gain of their guineas, of as much as the then 
currency of them was, above their real value, 
which was ſo much loſs to the Engliſh, and, tc 
prevent this inconvenience, the bill againſt im- 
porting guineas was paſt, But, now that the 
value of guineas was reduced to little more than 


the real value, that reaſon againſt bringing them 


in ceaſed, Two other acts were alſo mag 
one for the further remedying the ill ſtate of 
the coin, and the other, for encouraging the 
bringing wrought plate into the Mint to be coin- 
ed, By theſe acts, the hammered money and 
— were to be received at five ſhillings and 
our pence an ounce. 

As to the ſupply, the Commons having con- 


for 1697. ſidered the ſtate of the war for the year 1697, 


The public 


both in relation to the navy and land- forces, 
which, at their deſire, had been laid before them, 
they granted the ſum of two millions, three hun- 
dred and ſeventy · two thouſand, one hundred 
and ninety- ſeven pounds for the maintenance of 
forty thouſand ſeamen, and of two marine re- 
giments, and for the ordnary of the navy, and 
the charge of the regiſtry of ſeamen; and the 
ſum of two millions, five hundred and ſeven 
thouſand, eight hundred and eighty-two pounds, 
for the maintaining eighty-ſeven thouſand, four 
hundred and forty men, to be employed in Eng- 
land and beyond the ſeas; and for the extraor- 
dinary ſervice of the office of ordnance, the pay 
of the general officers, and the charge of the 
tranſports, hoſpitals, and other contingencies of 
the war. Beſides which, they voted the ſum of 
125,000/, for making good the deficiency in 
recoining the hammered money, and the re- 
compence to be given for bringing plate into 
the Mint (1). 

To raiſe the ſums granted for the proſecution 
of the war, the Commons had recourſe to the 
moſt equal of all impoſitions, a general poll- 


tax, laying a duty upon all perſons according 


to the true value of their real and perſonal eſtates, 
profeſſions, employments, Sc. So that none 
were exempt from the tax, but ſuch as received 
alms; and at the ſame time they laid three 
ſhillings in the pound upon land (2). 

But the great difficulty was to find a way to 


credit re- reſtore public credit. All tallies and funds ſet- 


fored. 


Burnet. 
Ir 


= dk 


tled by Parliament, eſpecially ſuch as were re- 
mote, were exchanged for ready money at a 


very great loſs, and the Government was ob- 


liged to make exceſſive diſcounts and allowances 
to bring treaſure into the Exchequer, This great 


* 


loſs of credit, which" was like to have proved 
fatal to our affairs abroad the laſt ſummer, aroſe 
chiefly from two cauſes : The deficiencies of at! 
the Partiamentary funds (particularly the unhap- 
py project of the Land hant, which totally fail. 
ed, and did not uce one penny of above 
two millions and an half, with which it wa 
charged) and the recoimng of the ſilver, It i; 
eaſy to imagine what ſtreights the nation was in. 
when the notes of the Bank of England, which, 
had been a great help to the public, were dic. 
counted at twenty, and rallies at forty, fifty, or 
ſixty per cent. The Government had contract. 
ed a great debt; and theſe arrears were put up- 
on the funds of the revenue, which had been 
granted, but for five years, and that term ws 
now expiring. Great numbers of tallies were 
on funds very remote, and many had no fund; 
at all, Hereby the truſt and good opinion of 
the people were ſo far loſt, that thoſe fol, who 
had any money to lend, ſhewed the greateſt 
backwardneſs imaginable to bring it into the 
Exchequer, when they could employ it in ſtock. 
jobbing to ſo great adyantage upon the Ry! 
Exchange; and therefofe all loans to the Govern. 
ment were procured on exorbitant premiums, 

All men were amazed, and wondered whit 
meaſures the Parliament would take, in ſuch 
perplexing difficulties, hardly believing it po. 
ſible to find out any expedient, that could be 
effectual to repair ſo great. a miſchief, The ene. 
mies of the Government had now the ſatisſacti- 
on of ſeeing it ſufficiently diſtreſſed, ſince our 
affairs could not be more embarraſſed than they 
were at this juncture. And, as the wiſeſt men 
without doors were at a loſs how to cure this 
evil, ſo the malecontents concluded, that itnever 
would be cured, and therefore conſidered the 
Government as deſperate, and triumphed in the 
expectation of a ſudden revolution. But thi 
Parliament, which was principally animated by 
the wiſdom, ſagacity, and eloquence of Mt. 
Mountague, Chancellor of the Exchequer, being 
fully convinced, that the reſtoration of public 
credit was a point of the utmoſt importance, 
inſtead of being diſcouraged by the difficulty of 
effecting it, were rather excited to undertake 
the work with greater zeal and application, 
They were made ſenſible, that one great ſpring 
of this miſchief, was the deficiencies of ſeveral 
aids and duties, which neither had been not 
ever would be ſufficient to anſwer the principal 
and intereſt charged upon them; and that thel 
deficiencies, and the remoteneſs of the courſe 
payments, were the true reaſons, why the owe 
ers of ſuch tallies were frequently neceſſitated, 
for the procuring of ready money, to dilpok 
of them at a great loſs; by which means the 
public credit was extremely weakened, commer 
interrupted, and other public and private 
exceedingly perplexed. The Commons the 
fore came to a reſolution, That a ſupply be 
granted to make good the deficiencies of Px, 
« liamentary funds ;* and afterwards ode 


ä —— 


(1) For raiſing this ſum, a duty of ſix- pence per 
ounce was laid upon all plate, that ſhould not be 
brought in; and a duty of twenty per cent. upon all 
paper, paſteboard, vellum, and parchment imported, 
and 17 J. 10s. upon the fame goods made in this 
Kingdom, or in ſtock, for the term of two years. 


(2) A duty of 15 s. per cent. was alſo laid up" 
* for * bat 4 The old ſubſidy of 10077 
and poundage was alſo doubled (dying wares © ' x 
for two years and three quarters, and an additional 
of one ſhilling in the pound upon land, 


3 ""#8*, + 
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6. an eſtimate to be laid before them of what ſums 


nting to- ſatisfy and diſcharge all the 
— ys due on the ſeveral funds, 


mounted to five millions one hundred and ſixty 


thouſand four hundred pounds. In order to 


diſcharge this immenſe- arrear, the Commons 
continued divers duties ariſing not only by the 
cuſtoms, but by continued and additional impo- 
ftions 3 paper and parchments, births and mar- 
ages; windows ; the ſubſidies of tonnage and 

undage, after the day on which they would 
otherwiſe have expired, to the 1ſt day of Au- 

ft 1706 3 and appointed all the monies, which 
ſhould ariſe, and be brought into the Exchequer 
from any of theſe taxes or duties thus continued, 
to be the general fund for making good all the 
deficient ones, by the ſatisfaction and pay ment 
of the principal and intereſt due thereupon. And 
that all occaſion of complaint might be removed, 
and equal proviſion made for all, the Parliament 
directed, that all monies ariſing from the duties, 
appropriated for the general fund, ſhould be 
diſtributed and applied to pay principal and in- 
tereſt upon every one of the deficient funds, in 
proportion to the ſum, of which they were de- 
ficient z and that all the money, which ſhould 
be in ſuch a due proportion diſtributed, ſhould 
be paid out to all, who were intitled to receive 
the fame, in ſuch courſe and order, as if the 
ſame were monies really ariſing by the reſpec- 
tive deficient funds, and that without being 
diverted, miſapplied, or poſtponed. Beſides, 
to remove all doubts about the ſecurity intend- 


ed to be given, in caſe, on the 3ſt of Auguſt 


1706, or within three months then next enſuing, 
the whole produce of the ſeveral funds and re- 
venues appropriated for a general fund, together 
with other grants then in being, ſhould not be 
ſufficient to diſcharge the ſum of 3, 160, 400 f. 
intended to be diſcharged, that then what was 
deficient, ſhould be made good out of ſuch aids 
or revenues, as ſhould be granted in the next 
Seſſion of Parliament. Thus in one Seſſion the 
Parliament not only raiſed a ſupply of above 
five millions, for the ſervice of the next year, 
but alſo provided a ſufficient ſecurity for a 
debt of five millions more, Nor was this all, 


and, the computation being made, the whole a- 
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for the Parliament likewiſe took into conſidera- 1696. 


tion, by what means they might ſupport the 
credit of the Bank of Eng/and, which was now 
ready to fink. 20 
To this end, it was agreed to engraft upon the 
capital ſtock of the Bank 800, ooo l. more by 
new ſubſcriptions, at eight per cent. intereſt, to 
be paid by tallies and Bank notes. Accordingly, 
a million was ſubſcribed and paid in that man- 
ner (1). This expedient came from Mr Moun- 
tague; and though many perſons, who were in- 
tereſted in it, could not preſently apprehend the 
reaſonableneſs of it, yet the advantages, which 
they afterwards received, fully convinced them, 
that no other way could have been found to re- 
ſtore their loſt credit. For, the value of two 
hundred thouſand pounds in Bank notes being 
funk by the new ſubſcriptions, the reſt, as it 
was reaſonable to believe they would, began pre- 
ſently to riſe in worth; and fo likewiſe did the 
tallies, after ſo many as amounted to eight hun- 
dred thouſand pounds were paid in to enlarge 
the Bank. Upon this the credit of the'Bank 
recovered immediately, till in a few weeks their 
notes, which bore no intereſt, were equal with 
money, and their bills, that bore intereſt, better 
than money. And by this means the face of 
affairs was quickly much changed for the better ; 
credit began to revive, and money to circulate 
on moderate terms; foreign exchange was leſs to 
our diſadvantage, and ſoon after to an equality; 
and whatever hardſhips the people had under- 
gone by reaſon of the war, and the recoining 
the ſilver money, which could not but occaſion 
many complaints yet the greateſt part attributed 
this to the neceſſity of affairs, and began to 
hope, both from the proſpect of a peace, and 
the wiſdom of thoſe at the helm, that they 
ſhould enjoy more favourable times. | 


Another evil of no leſs difficulty or impor- Dificu/- 
tance than the loſs of credit, and which was % 4 the 
one of the cauſes of that loſs, remained ſtill to“ e 


be removed, the great ſcarcity of money. The 
Parliament, to prevent diſappointments by ſet- 
tling funds, which might be deficient, came to 
a reſolution, * That the ſupplies for the ſervice 
of the year 1697 ſhould be raiſed within the 
year.“ But how could above five millions be 


raiſed 


(1) The proportion was four fifths of the ſubſcrip- 
tions in tallies, and one fifth in Bank notes, and an in- 
tereſt of eight per cent, was allowed, as well for ſuch 
tallicz, that ſhould be brought in to enlarge their ſtock 
by wo. ſubſcriptions, as for thoſe tallies, which the 
Company was then poſſeſſed of, provided they did not 
&cc*d the value of thoſe Bank notes, which ſhould be 
paid n upon this engraftment on their ſtock; and, for 
iceurinz the payment of this intereſt of eight per cent. 
the additional duty on falt was afterwards granted and 
*ppropriated, The time of the continuance of the 
bank of England they thought fit to extend to the year 
1710, and reſolved likewiſe, That, before the day 
ere fixed for the beginning the new ſubſcriptions, 
the old ftock be made one hundred per cent; and 

tat what ſhould exceed that value, ſhould be di- 
; cd among the old Members. That all the inte- 
s reſt due on thoſe tallies, which ſhould be ſubſcribed 
auto the Bank ſtock, at the time appointed for ſub- 
: (cription, to the end of the laſt preceding quarter on 

cach tally, be allowed as principal. That liberty be 
den by Parliament to enlarge the number of Bank 
: bills, to the value of the ſum, which ſhould be ſo 
. Jubſcribed, over and above the 1,200,000 J. pro- 

ed they be obliged to anſwer ſuch bills at de- 


— 


mand; and, in default thereof, to be anſwered by 
* the Exchequer out of the firſt money due to them. 
That no other Bank be erected, permitted, or al- 
© lowed by act of Parliament within this Kingdom, 
* during the continuance of the Bank of England. 
© 'That, on ſuch new ſettlement, the Bank of England 
be exempted from all manner of Parliamentary taxes. 
That no act of the Corporation ſhould forfeit the 
particular intereſts of any perſon concerned therein. 
That proviſion be made for the effectual preventing 
© the officers of the Exchequer, and all other officers 
© and receivers of the revenue, from diverting, de- 
laying, or obſtructing the courſe of payments to 
the Bank. That care be taken to prevent the al- 
tering, counterfeiting, or forging any Bank bills or 
notes; as likewiſe againſt the defacing, raſing, or 
altering any indorſement upon any ſuch bill or note, 
That the eſtate and intereſt of each Member in the 
© ſtock of the Corporation be made a perſonal eſtate. 
© And, laſtly, that no contract or agreement, made 
© for any Bank ſtock to be bought or fold, be valid in 
© law or equity, unleſs the ſaid contract be actualh 
© regiſtered in the books of the Bank within ſeven 
days, and actually transferred within fourteen days 
© next after the making ſuch contract. 
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The HISTORY of 'ENGLAND. 


1696. raiſed within the year, while the ſilver money 
was called in and recoining z and there was not 


current, coin in the nation to anſwer the 
occaſions of trade, and ſcarcely the conveniencies 
and neceſſities of life ? This vote of Parliament 
ſceming impracticable, the enemies of the Go- 
vernment made themſelves merry with it; and 
many, even of the King's beſt friends, ima- 
gined, that the Parliament by this rather ex- 

reſſed their zeal and willingneſs, than their abi- 
ey to ſupport the ſtate, and maintain the preſent 
ſettlement. But the Parliament made money 
without bullion, and diſtributed great quantity 


of coin without the help of the Mint. This was 


done, by authorizing the Lords of the Treaſury 
to. iſſue out bills from the Exchequer at ſeveral 
times, to the value of above two millions; which 
bills were firſt appointed to be brought in and 
ſunk upon the poll-tax. But, before the Seſſion 
ended, the Parliament being convinced by the 
firſt collection of that duty, that it would prove 
very deficient, they appointed the Exchequer 
bills to be brought in on any other of the King's 
revenues, excepting the land- tax; and allowed 
an intereſt of ſeven pounds twelve ſhillings a year 
upon the ſecond iſſuing the bills of the Exchequer ; 
whereas at firſt they bore no intereſt. By this 
the Parliament laid a good foundation for pa- 
per-money to ſupply the place of our ſilver coin; 


for ſo many payments were at this time to be 


made into the Excbeguer, that, when the people 
had aſſurance given them, that the Exchequer 
notes ſhould be received back again in the pay- 
ment of the King's taxes, they were very well 
ſatisfied to take them, at firſt indeed at a ſmall 
diſcount, but not long after at an equality. A 
great number of theſe notes were only for five 
or ten pounds, which anſwered the neceſſities of 
commerce among the meaner people, for the 
common conveniencies of life z and that thoſe, 
who had advanced money in loans on any part 
of the King's revenue, might not be obliged to 
receive it back in notes, that were under the va- 
lue of money, to ſtrengthen the reputation of 
theſe bills, the Parliament authorized the Lords 
of the Treaſury to contract with any Corpora- 
tion or numbers of private men, and to allow 
them a competent premium, provided they ob- 
liged themſelves to exchange thoſe notes for 
ready money, when tendered to them for that 
purpoſe : Which the Lords of the Treaſury did 
accordingly. The credit of the Exchequer notes 
being thus ſecured, they daily roſe nearer to par, 
till at laſt they exceeded the value of money; 
and whereas the Truſtees, with whom the Go- 
vernment had contracted to exchange them, were 
at firſt allowed ten per cent. as a premium, they 
were afterwards contented to do it for four. 
Theſe bills, which the people were ſatisfied to 
receive, becauſe they knew the Exchequer would 
receive them again as ſo much ready money, ſo 
well ſupplied the want of money till new coin 
was iſſued from the Mint, that trade and com- 


ä 


Val 
merce were maintained, and mutual Payments 
made ſo as to anſwer the neceſſities of the Go- a 
vernment and the people. This project was like 
wiſe owing to Mr Montague, as well as that of 
recoining the money, which thoſe very 

who envied moſt his ſucceſs in the Houſe of 
Commons, and growing power at Court, were 
afterwards contented to call a fortunate temeri 
Whilſt the Commons were employed in {. 
tling the funds for the ſupplies and arrears, th 1 
received a meſſage from the King, importing * | 
That, his Majeſty finding himſelf under gras 
* difficulties for want of money to ſupply the 
* occaſions of the civil liſt, he had thought i: 
* necefſary to remind the Houſe of that part af 
his ſpeech, which related to that head, de. 
* firing, that ſpeedy care might be taken to 
make effectual proviſion for it.” Upon this 
it was reſolved, that a ſupply of 515.0001 be 
granted for the ſupport of the civil liſt; tobe 
raiſed by a duty of ſix-pence per buſhel Upon 
malt for three years and a quarter (1). 

The great buſineſs of this Seſſion, which held ing 
longeſt in both Houſes, was a bill relating to 
Sir Fobn Fenwick, who had been concerned in 
the Jate aſſaſſination and invaſion plot. Thing 
affair was of ſuch a nature, that it deſerves u 
be related in a particular manner. Fenwick, cn. 
deavouring to fly over into France under the" 
borrowed name of Thomas Ward, was ſeized x] , 
New Romney in Kent with Robert Webber, um 
Attorney, and from thence brought up to In. 
don, and, on the 11th of June 1696, commined 
priſoner to the Tower, and afterwards to New 


gate. As ſoon as he was apprehended, he wrote 


the following letter, with a black lead pencil, to 
his Lady, but directed to Mrs Farrar, her vo- 
man at the Lady Carliſſe's. 


What I feared is at laſt happened. Hal 
© I come alone, I had done it; but the other vs 
* betrayed from London. It is God's will; 6 
* we muſt ſubmit. I know nothing can ſar 
my life, but my Lord Carliſie's going on 
to Him [King William] backed by the nl 
of the family of the Howards to beg it; ar 
offering, that I will live abroad all his tine, 
where I cannot hurt him; and that I will ne 
ver draw ſword againſt him. I muſt leave i 
to you what elſe to ſay. All friends muſt be 
made; my Lord Devonſhire may perhaps by 
my Lady; my Lord Godolpbin and my Lord 
* Pembroke by my Lady Mon gomery; Mt Ne 
* ſon by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury ; m 
Lord Arran might engage his brother Seit 
to uſe his intereſt with Keppel. I believe, 
* my Lord Carliſie would go, it were beſt; * 
fore my trial; or elſe they will cut me ſhot 
for want of time, If he can prevail with hn 
for a pardon, he will procure it as well before 
© my trial as after; at leaſt, he may prevail ſo 
a reprieve till ſome can come over to him. M. 


Lord alſo will have an opportunity to eng: 
Benin, 


5h. 7s A at = Fx WW, 
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(1) Becauſe the impoſitions already laid did not fully 
anſwer the ſums voted, the Commons reſolved, that 
towards the ſupply granted for carrying on the war, 
and for the ſupport of the civil liſt, over and above 
the duties already payable, a further duty be laid 
upon all cyder, perry, liquors called ſweets, mum, 
wine, and upon all goods made of or mixed with 
wool, ſilk, or hair. And that, for making good the 


—__— — — 


deficiency of the proviſion for payment of the interct 
of the tranſport- debt for the reducing of Jrelan, * 
duty of four pounds per annum be laid upon all haus 
ers and pedlars for one year; and that every hau 
and pedlar, travelling with an horſe, aſs, ot me! 
ſhould pay four pounds more per annum, for each ha 
aſs, or mule he ſhould fo travel with. 


« think what elſe to ſay, but the great care muſt 


« that would ſtaree rhe reft,” that or nothing 
« can fave me: Money, I Know, would do it; 
« bat alas! that is not to be had, nor ſhall 1 
« get enough for Counſel, I beg of you not to 
« think of being ſhur up with me: I know it 
« will kill you; and beſides, I have no ſuch 
« friend as you to take care of my buſineſs, 
though it would be the comfort of my life, 
« the little time it laſts, to have you with me. 
« And I have this only comfort now left, that 
« my death will make you eaſy, My deareſt 
« life, grieve not for me, but reſign me to 
« God's will. You will hear, as ſoon as they 
« bring me to town, where they put me, and 
« then | would have a ſervant or ſomebody with 
me. I am interrupted, ſo I can ſay no more 
now. Engage Sir Jobs Lowther, the new 
Lord, who has more intereſt than any body. 
Let my Lord Scarſdale engage Fermaine, to 
engage Overkirk for me. Speak to my Lord 
Arlington. If my trial could be put off till 
« the King comes back, there would be more 
opportunity to ſollicit him.“ (1) This let- 
ter, being delivered to Mr Webber, the compa- 
nion of Sir John Fenwick's flight, was intercept- 
ed by the Mayor of Romney, and brought to the 
Lord Juſtices. Sir Jobn, who was ignorant of 
the miſcarriage, at the firſt examination before 
their Excellencies, denied every thing, which 
he was charged with, But, the Lords Juſtices 
producing his letter, and telling him, be was 
not of the ſame mind, when be wrote it, Sir Fobn 
was confounded, and made no reply, being ut- 
terly ſilenced by ſuch a confeſſion of his guilt, 
atteſted under his own hand. 

Fenwick's deſign of getting a jury, or making 
friends to the King for a pardon, being found 
impracticable, there was another expedient ſug- 
geſted by the Earl of Peterborough, who, though 
he had been a great inſtrument in the Revolution, 
yet, to gratify his private reſentment, «adviſed 
Sir Jobn to ſet up a counter-plot, by impeach- 
ng ſeveral of the King's beſt friends, as guilty 
of conſpiring againſt him. Accordingly Sir 
Jebn, in his private treaty with the Duke of 
Devonſhire, deſired an aſſurance of life, upon his 
promiſe to tell all he knew, But the King re- 
fuſed that, and would have it left to himſelt to 
judge of the truth and the importance of the 
diſcoveries, which he ſhould make. So, reſolv- 
ng to caſt himſelf upon the King's mercy, he 
ſent him a paper, in which, after a bare account 
of the conſultations among the Jacobites (in 
vhich he took care to charge none of his own 
party) he ſaid, that King James and thoſe, 


that the Duke of Shrewſbury, the Earl of Marl- 
brrough, the Lord Godolphin, and Admiral Ru/- 
{#! were reconciled to him, and were now in 
ils intereſts, and acting for him: That the Earl 
of Bath was to betray Plymouth into the hands 


— 
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. Lord of Ee te joe wich him. 'I'cannot 
« be the Jury. If two or three could be got, 


who were employed by him, had aſſured him, 
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print, the Earl of Portland) and get my of the French King, and that Commiſſaty Craw- 1696. 
n | ford had ſent over to France a liſt of the forces. 
in England. This was a diſcovery, that could 
ſignify nothing but to give the King a jealouſy - 


of thoſe perſons; for he did not offer the leaſt 
ſhadow or circumſtance, either of proof or of 
preſumption, to ſuppotr this accuſation. The 
King; not being ſatisfied with this, ſent an order 


for bringing him to a trial, unleſs he made fuller 


diſcoveries. He defired to be further examined 


by the Lords Juſtices, to whom he, being upon 


oath, told ſome more particulars ; but he took 
care to name none of his own ſide except thoſe, 
againſt whom evidence was already brought, or 
who were ſafe and beyond ſea. Some few 
others he named; who were in matters of leſs 
conſequence, that did not amount to high-trea- 
ſon. He owned a thread of negotiations, which 
had paſſed between them and King James, or 
the Court of France, He ſaid, that the Earl of 
Ayleſbury had gone over to France, and had been 
admitted to a private audience of the French 
King, in which he had propoſed the ſending 
over an army of thirty-thouſand men, and had 
undertaken, that a great body of Gentlemen and 
horſes ſhould be brought to join them. It ap- 
peared by his diſcoveries," that the Jacobites in 
England were much divided; ſome of whom 
were called Compounders, and others Noncom- 
pounders, The Compounders defired ſecurities 
from King James for the preſervation of the re- 
ligion and liberties of England ; whereas the 
others were for truſting him upon diſcretion, 
without aſking any terms, putting all in his 
power, and relying intirely on his honour and 
generoſity. Theſe ſeemed indeed to act more 
ſuitably to the great principle, upon which they 


all inſiſted, that Kings have their power froin 


God, and are accountable only to him for the 
exerciſe of it. Dr Lloyd, the deprived Biſhop 
of Norwich, was the only eminent Clergyman, 
who went into this ſcheme ; and therefore all 
that party had, upon Sancroft's death, recom - 
mended him to King Fames to have his nomina- 
tion for Canterbury, Fenwick put all this in writ- 
ing, upon aſſurance, that he ſhould not be forced 
to witneſs any part of it. When that was ſent 
to the King, all appearing to be ſo trifling, and 
no other proof being offered for any part of it, 
except his own word, which he had ſtipulated 
ſhould not be made uſe of, ſent an order to bring 
him to his trial, But, as the King was flow in 
ſending this order, ſo the Duke of Devonſbire, 
who had been in the ſecret management of the 
matter, was for ſome time in the country. The 
Lords Juſtices delayed the matter till he came to 
town; and then the King's coming was ſo near, 
that it was reſpited till he arrived. By theſe de- 
lays Sir Fobn gained his main deſign, which was 
to practiſe upon the witneſſes. His Lady began 
with Captain Porter, who was offered, that, it he 
would go beyond ſea, he ſhould have three hun- 
dred guineas in hand, more to be remitted to 
him upon his firſt landing in France, with an af- 
ſurance of King Fames's pardon, and likewiſe an 

annuity 
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0 In this letter dir John Fenwick pretends to have 
lu Feat affection and tenderneſs for his Lady, 
5 o the Earl of Carliſie, mentioned in this letter; 

© may well be ſuſpected, that his diſtreſs, and the 


need of her relati ; "= 
Wo * to get him out of it, if 


poſſible, had that effect on his paſſion, which was di- 
verted not long before by an amour with Mrs Laſſels 
an actreſs, who appeared in mourning, as if ſhe had 
been his reli after his death. 
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Fenwick was to pay one hundred. Captain Por- 
ter hearleened ſo far to the propoſition, that he 
drew thoſe, who were in treaty with him, to- 
her with the Lady herſelf, who carried the 
um, which he was to receive, to a meeting, 
where he had ided witneſſes, who ſhould 
overhear all that paſſed, and ſhould, upon a ſig- 
nal, come in, and ſeize them with the money; 
which was done, and a proſecution upon it was 
ordered. The practice was fully proved, and the 
perſons concerned in it were cenſured and pu- 
niſned. So Captain Porter was no more to be 
dealt with, Mr Cardell Goodman, who had been 
an actor, was the other witneſs, Firſt, they ga- 
thered matter to defame him, in which his 
courſe of life furniſhed them very copiouſly. But 
they truſted not to this method, and betook 
themſelves to another, in which they prevailed 
more effectually. They perſuaded him to go 
out of England; and by this means, when the 
laſt orders were given for Fenwick's trial, there 
were not two witneſſes againſt him; ſo that by 
the courſe of law he muſt have been acquitted. 
The whole was upon this kept intire for the 
Seſſion of Parliament. Admiral Ruſſe] there- 
fore, on the ' 6th of November, acquainted the 
Houſe of Commons, that his Majeſty had given 
leave to lay before them the ſeveral papers, 
which had been given in by Sir Jobn Fenwick, 


in the nature of informations againſt himſelf and 


ſeveral other perſons of quality; and he deſired, 
that thoſe papers might be read, that ſo he 
might have an opportunity to juſtify himſelf ; 
or, if he did not, that he might fall under the 
cenſure of the Houſe. 

The Papers being read, Fenwick was imme- 
diately ordered to be brought before the Houſe ; 
and, being interrogated by the Speaker concern- 
ing his inclinations to diſcover the deſigns and 
practices of the enemies of the Government, he 
anſwered, that he did not know but what he 
ſhould ſay might hurt himſelf; and therefore 
deſired, that he might have ſome ſecurity, that 
his confeſſion ſhould not riſe up againſt him in 
a Court of Judicature; adding, that he would 
not offend either the King or the Houſe. The 
Speaker ordered him to withdraw; after which 
the Houſe debated, whether they ſhould ac- 
quaint him with their having his papers of in- 
formations. But they did not think fit to do 
it, becauſe they thought theſe papers were a 
contrivance, and made by others for him ; that 
the beſt way, to get the truth out of him, would 
be for him to tell his own ſtory ; and that, if 
the Houſe ſhould let him know they had thoſe 

pers, he would only refer to thoſe papers, as 
he had lately done, when he was examined by 
the King and Council, It was alſo debated, 
whether there ſhould be any threatening words 
uſed to him; but they thought that not proper, 
ſince his confeſſion ought to be free and natu- 
ral. It was alſo mentioned, whether they ſhould 
take notice of his Majeſty's conſent. But that 
was not thought fit neither, as being derogatory 
to the privileges of the Houſe. Sir Fohn be- 
ing called in again, the Speaker acquainted him, 
that, the Houſe having conſidered his excuſing 
his making a diſcovery, they thought he had 
no reaſon to apprehend, that the King ſhould 
be angry with him for making any diſcovery 
to the Houſe; this being the proper place 
to enquire of all things, that relate to the King 


| Vol 
and Government, eſpecially his Majeſty's 
That as to what he ſtood pane 
not be prejudiced by what he ſhould diſ 
cover there, they took notice he had Uready 
notwithſtanding what he ſaid, diſcovered it to 
the King and il : That he had no Treaſon 
at all to apprehend, that he ſhould ſuffer any 
thing, if he made a full and clear diſco 
That no man, who dealt candidly with tl. 
Houſe, ever did. That it was in his power to 
deſerve the favour of the Houſe : That it vn 
uired by the Houſe, that he ſhould make 3 
diſcovery ; and that this was the laſt time be 
was like to be aſked to do it. Sir Jabs init. 
ed upon his former excuſes, namely, his fear t 
the King's diſpleaſure, and of accuſing himſeli; 
which being once more over - ruled, he then de- 
manded time to recolle& himſelf, urging the 
cloſe reſtraint, which he had been under in pri- 
ſon, and the badneſs of his memory. To thi 
the Speaker made anſwer, that the Hou 
thought it a matter of great moment to the 
King and whole nation, that thoſe, who 
were their enemies, ſhould be diſcovered x 
ſoon as poſſible ; and, this being within his 
knowledge, the Houſe did not think it fit t» 
give him time ; but that, if they found by his 
diſcovery, that he dealt candidly with then, 
and had told them as much as he knew upon 
his memory, they would conſider of his 
of giving him time for the reſt. Then Sir 
Jobn addreſſed himſelf in theſe words to the 
Houſe: * When I firſt ſpoke to be Priy- 
© counſellor, I propoſed to him, whether | 
might have a pardon without being an er. 
* dence againſt any man; and, in that caſe, [ 
* would ferve the King ſo as to tell him all [ 
* knew, It was upon honour, that I did it v 
him, and he took the words in writing fron 
* me, and ſent them to the King in Rar. 
© The King's anſwer was, that he made no 0b- 
jection as to my being an evidence, nor bs 
giving mea pardon z but that I could exptt 
no pardon till he knew what I could fay. Up 
on that I was encouraged to do what I did ia 
his Majeſty's ſervice ; and I have found u 
all my buſineſs ſince, whatever I do « ly, 
the anſwer is, It is not ſatisfafory, and Ian 
where I was, When this was done, er 
was a meſſage ſent to me from the Low 
Juſtices, that this was not ſatisfactory, and 
muſt tell all Il know. Now, when a man hats 
told all he knows, and this muſt be ſtill de 
anſwer, it is very hard. The King's anſ* 
was, that I ſhould more fully make gu 
what I had ſaid. I did afterwards ap 
what I informed that honourable perſon, a 
ſtill it was not fatisfaftory. I hope 1 6 
not find this from this honourable Houle. 
am upon my life, and I hope this Houſe vi 
conſider of it. I know this Houſe i 9000 
ſecurity, if I had it, but, till I have it, I 
under theſe circumſtances, and I may at lk 
be told all is not ſatisfactorgp. 1 deli . 
Houſe will pleaſe to conſider of it. * 
Speaker having preſſed Sir John to make a 1 
covery, and finding by all his anſwers, that 
did nothing but prevaricate with them, à 10 
tion was made for leave to bring in 2 bill to a 
taint him of high - treaſon; which after 2 ce 
was carried in the affirmative, by an hun 1 4 
ſeventy · nine voices againſt ſixty - one. Houk 
days after the bill was preſented to the — 
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ng debate of ſexeral hours, the 
e the ſecond reading, Which 
— alſo carried in the affirmative by a majority 
of one hundred and ninety-ſix votes againit one 
hundred and four. _ The ſame day the Houſe 
ordered, that Sir John Fenwick ſhould have a 
of the bill, and of the order for reading it 
eight days after 3, and that Mr Secretary Vernon 


ſhould then produce the letter written in Kent by 


i Jobn Fenwick, of which he had informed 
d Boat. The next day the Speaker having 


acquainted the Houle, that he had received a 
letter from Sir Jobn, wherein he made it his 
humble petition, _ that he might have the aſ- 
« fiſtance of his Counſel, Sir Francis Pemberton, 
« Sir Thomas Potis, and Sir Bart bolometu Show- 
« er, and of his Sollicitor, Chriſtopher Dighton,” 
the Commons readily allowed Sir Jahn Fenwick 
the Counſel he deſired, and, after ſome debate, 
the Solicitor likewiſe, though it was intimated, 
that he was a very great Jacobite, and was ſuſ- 
ed to have been concerned in the eſcape of 
-odman, The day before the attainder was to 
be read a ſecond time, Sir Jobn Fenwick preſcnt- 
ed another petition, wherein he prayed to be 
heard by his Counſel againſt the paſſing of the 
bill, Whereupon the Houſe ordered, that he 
ſhould be allowed two Counſel at the bar of the 
Houſe to make his defence. The ſame night 
William Fuller, the impoſtor, ſent a letter to the 
Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, importing, 
That no perſon had been more actually en- 
© oaged with Sir Jobn Fenwick than himſelf, it 
« having been his fortune ſeveral times to bring 
« letters to him from the late King and Queen 
© at St Germain's, and to carry his anſwers. 
© That he had alſo been with Sir Jabn at the 
« private conſults of the late King's adherents, 
* ſothat, if he might be ſerviceable in detect- 
© ing his treaſons, he ſhould be very ready to 
* ſerve the Government, and demonſtrate his 
© integrity. The Speaker acquainted the 
Houſe the next day with the receipt of this let- 
ter; but Fuller's character was ſo well known to 
the Houſe, that, upog a queſtion for reading of 
it, it paſſed by a great majority in the negative. 
This done, Sir Fobn Ferwich was ordered to 
be brought to the bar z but it being a proceed- 
ing of that nature, that none of the ancienteſt 
Members could readily give precedent of, it 
was neceſſary to ſettle ſome preliminaries, and 
the firſt queſtion was, Whether the mace ought 
to lie upon the table, when Sir John Fenwick 
was in the Houſe ? or, Whether the Serjeant 
ought not to ſtand by him with it at the bar? 
Mr Smith and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
laid, that, Sir Foby being a priſoner, the mace 
ought to be at the bar; and then no Member 
could ſpeak, but the queſtion muſt be aſked by 
the Chair, And on the other hand Mr Boyle, 
Mr 7obn Howe, Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, Mr 
Bratberton, Colonel Granville, Sir Willam Nil- 
rams, and Sir Thomas Dyke maintained, that 
the mace ought to be upon the table, becauſe 
the bill was to be read ; that, if the mace was 
dot upon the table, their mouths were muz- 
zled : That they were to act in their higheſt 
<pacity as Judges, and therefore ought not 
to paſs a vote, that the Judges ſhould not aſk 
queſtions. After this debate it was carried, 
hat Sir John Fenwick ſhould ſtand with the 
mace at the bar; and then a queſtion aroſe 
about the reading of the bill, Some Members 
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ſaid, that it could not be tead, while the Coun- 1696. 


ſel was preſent; Others ſaid, that it was not 
neceſſary to read it, while Sir Fobn Fenwick was 
preſent, he having had a copy of it. But at laſt 
it was. thought reaſonable, it being in the na- 
ture of a charge upon him, that it ſhould be 
read to him, when preſent with his Coun- 
ſel. It was alledged, that this was done in the 
caſe of iodictments, when the copies were de- 
livered to the priſoners ; and therefore it ſhould 
be read only as a matter of form, as a charge, 
to which he was to anſwer ; but that it could 
not be reckoned a ſecond reading, according to 
the rules of the Houſe, the mace being off the 
table, and ſo it ſhould be read again, when 
the Counſel and the Priſoner were withdrawn. 
Then the Serjeant took the mace, and brought 
Sir John Fenwick to the bar; and Counſel being 
admitted for him and for the bill, namely, Sir 
Thomas Potis and Sir Bartholomew Shower, 
for the priſoner, Mr Serjeant Gould and Mr 
Serjeant Lovell, Recorder of London, for the 
bill, the Speaker opened the matter; and, ad- 
drefling himſelf to Sir Jahn Fenwick, laid before 
him the heinouſneſs of the crime, wherewith 
© he ſtood charged, and how deſtructive it 
* would have been, if it had ſucceeded, to the 
very being of this Kingdom. And therefore, 
that he might not go unpuniſhed, if he was 
guilty, they had ordered a bill into the Houſe 
to attaint him for high-treaſon, which had 
been once read, and would now be read to 
him at the bar; and then he would hear the 
evidence againſt him, and have liberty to 
make his defence, That, though he could 
not claim any right thereto, the Houſe, to 
ſhew how ready they were to favour him, in 
giving him any reaſonable help, did allow 
him Counſel to aſſiſt him in it. That he was 
like wiſe to acquaint thoſe, who were his Coun- 
ſel, that the Houſe did reckon their own pru- 
dence would ſo guide them, as not to give 
any juſt offence to this Houſe, That they 
ought not to queſtion the power of Parlia- 
ments to paſs bills of attainder, when they 
judge it requiſite, of which the Commons 
are more proper Judges than any private per- 
* ſon; and therefore they did not allow him to 
debate that point.” This ſpeech being end- 
ed, the Clerk of the Houſe of Commons read 
the bill, importing, That whereas Sir Jobn 
* Fenwick was, upon the oaths of George Porter 
and Cardell Goodman, indicted of high-treaſon, 
in conſpiring to aſſaſſinate his Majeſty's ſa- 
* cred Perſon, and encouraging the French 
King to ipvade this Kingdom; and having 
* obtained his Majeſty's favour to have his trial 
delayed from time to time, upon his repeat- 
ed promiſes of making an ingenuous and full 
* confeſſion of his knowledge of any deſign ar 
«* conſpiracy againſt his Majeſty's Perſon or Go- 
* yernment, and of the perſons therein con- 
« cerned; he had ſo far abuſed his Majeſty's 
* 
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great clemency and indulgence, that, inſtead 
of making ſuch confeſſion, he had contrived 
falſe and ſcandalous papers as his informations, 
reflect ing on the fidelity of ſeveral noble per- 
ſons, divers Members of the Houſe, of Com- 
mons, and others, only by hearſay, and con- 
triving thereby to undermine the Govern- 
ment, and create jealouſies between the King 
and his ſubjects, and to ſtifle the real conſpi- 
* racy. And that whereas Cardell Goodman, 
* One 
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; © one of the witneſſes agaitiſt the ſaid Sir Jobn 


« Fenwick, to prove the ſaid treaſon, lately and 
« ſince the ſeveral times appointed for the trial 
of the faid Sir Joby Fenwick, at one of 
© which times the ſaid Sir Fobn Fenwick had 
been accordingly tried, had it not been for the 
« expectation of the ſaid diſcoveries ſo often 
© promiſed by him, was withdrawn, ſo that the 
« ſaid Cardell Goodman could not be had, to give 
© evidence upon any trial: Be it therefore enact- 
© ed by the King's moſt excellent Majeſty, by 
© and with the advice and conſent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal and Commons in this 
* preſent Parliament aſſembled, and by the 
authority of the ſame, that the ſaid Sir John 
© Fenwick be, and is hereby convicted and at- 
© tainted of high treaſon, and ſhall ſuffer the 
© pains of death, and incur all forfeitures, as a 
« perſon attainted of high-treaſon.” 

The bill being read, and the King's Counſel, 
the Serjeants Gould and Lovell, having, accord- 
to the Speaker's direct ions, opened the evidence, 
which they had for proving the charge, they 
were anſwered by the Counſel for the priſoner, 
who alledged, That, if the others would only 
call in evidence to prove the ſuggeſtions of the 
bill, they were ready to anſwer z but, if they 
called any evidence to prove Sir Fobn Fenwick 
guilty of the conſpiracy by living witneſles, they 
took upon them to ſay they were not ready for 
that, ſince they did not know, whether they 
ſhould be allowed the liberty of producing wit- 
neſſes. Being ordered to withdraw, the Houſe 
debated the ſame a long time, not without many 
of the Members making large excurſions from 
the matter in Ciſpute z which made the Lord 
Cutts riſe and ſay, That he thought it a miſ- 
fortune, that a matter of this nature had held 
them ſo long; and he conceived it a thing to 
be wiſhed, that every Gentleman, who ſpoke 
upon this cccaſion, would apply himſclf more 
cloſcly to ſuiſtance, and leſs to forms, That 
he meant to forms, conſidered merely as 
forms, for it ought to be true reaſon, that 
was convincing to them, and they ouglit not 
to tie themſclves up to any forms upon this 
occaſion, but ſuch as were grounded upon 
reaſon, That really he had not heard any 
thing, that fell from any Gentleman, that 
ſhewed his doubt of the nature and aggra- 
vating circumſtances of the crime of the pri- 
ſoner; but that it had conſiſted with the great 
candor and juſtice of this Houſe, to ſhew 
their favour to the priſoner in allowing him 
Counſcl. That, when the Counſel ſaid they 
were unprepared, if they meant they would 
prepare themſelves for more grounds of dif- 
fercnce and chicanery, he would not give them 
further time. That he could not perceive 
there was any reality of argument in it, and 
that there was in reaſoning, as in religion, 
© ſometimes a form without power.“ After 
many other ſpeeches, the Speaker read theſe two 
Ew Firſt, That the Counſel for Sir John 

enwick be confined to make their proof to what 
was ſuggeſted in the bill: And ſecondly, That 
Sir John Fenwick be allowed further lime. But, 
neither of theſe queſtions being allowed to be 
put, he then propoſed, That Sir John Fenwick 
be allowed further time to produce witneſſes in his 
defence, againſt the charge of bigb-treaſon; and 
that he give in a liſt of bis witneſſes to the Speaker : 
Which queſtion was put, and paſſed in the af- 
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firmative. Aſterwards the Speaker put auoh 
12 the Counſel, Fab 1 1 

ce againſt Sir John Fenwick, be dee 
produce evidence touching the allegations in the 311 
and the treaſons, for which_ be ſtood indi. 
Which being likewiſe carried in the affirmatiy. 
and Sir John Fenwick acquainted from the Chair 
that the Houſe allowed him three days longer to 
make his defence, he being withdrawn, the 
Commons refolved, that the bill for attainting 
him of high-treaſon be read a, ſecond titte, on 
Monday the 16th of November. 

Accordingly, on that day, the Houſe pto⸗ 
ceeded further on this matter. The Ring 
Counſel produced their evidence, which was firſt 
Captain Porter, who gave an ample relation of 
what he knew concerning Sir John's guilt ; and 
who, notwithſtanding the Counſel, for the pt. 
ſoner ſtrenuoufly oppoſed it, was further en. 
mined about his being tampered with by Clancy, 
in order to take off his teſtimony in relation to 
the conſpiracy. Then the King's Counſel pro. 
duced the records of Clancey's con viction, and 

occeded to Goodman's examination, taken un. 
der the hand of Secretary Vernon, which they 
defired might be read. This was ſtrongly cb. 
jected to by the prifonet's. Counſel, as à thing 
not to be allowed, and impracticable, the lay 
requiring perſons to appear, and give their en. 
dence viva voce. Upon this, the Houfe ehtere 
into a warm debate, but at length it was carried 
by two hundred and eighteen voices agalnſt 
hundred and forty-five, that Goodman's intorms- 
tion ſhould be read; and that, afterwards, ſome 
of the Grand Jury ſhould give an account upon 
what evidence they found the bill of indiQment, 
that was brought in againſt Sir Jobn Fenwid, 

The next evidence, that was produced, vn 
the record of the conviction of Mr Cooke ; and, 
when the Counſel on both ſides had ſpoken to 
it, and the Houſe debated the ſame, it was cu. 
ried by a hundred and eighty-one voices againl 
a hundred and ten, that the ſaid record ſhould be 
read, and the King's Counſel allowed to examine 
witneſſes, as to What was ſworn by Goodman it 
Cooke”s trial. This being over, as alſo ome 
queſtions concerning Sir Fobn Femwick's letter, 
it was reſolved, That the Counſel for the pri 
ſoner might, if they had witneſſes to examine 
on his behalf, do it that night; but that, 20 
their obſervations, the Houſe would give then 
time till next morning. They, having nothing 
but a record to produce, accepted of this; and, 
'on the 27th of November, made as good a& 
fence, as their client's cauſe would admit; bit 
at length being to withdraw, and the priſone 
{till declining to deal more clearly and candidhy, 
in reſpect to his accuſation of ſeveral perſons d 
quality; it was reſolved, That Mr Sectetal 
Vernon ſhould give in his evidence, in referent 
to Sir Jobn's getting his trial delayed by of 
of informations, and that in the preſence of d 
Jobn and the Counſel on both ſides. | 

Here the Counſcl having nothing to lay, tie 
were diſcharged from their farther atrendan®® 
that time; and, according to the order 0 the 
day, the bill being read a ſecond time, and it 
terwards opened by the Speaker, and no Nen, 
bers riſing to ſpeak, he aſked, Whether he bod 
put the queſtion of commitment? This c 
ſioned a very long and warm debate about i 
extraordinary method of proceeding ; the pont 


and juſtice of Parliaments compared with & 
inferidl 
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or Courts of -Judicature, with ſeveral pre- © contributed to their ſafety, had made uſe of 1696. 
| —_— — + of attainder, and other that to put off his trial, and at laſt had made * 
| 3. that fell in z but upon the whole * ſuch a paper, as tended to the creating of new 
matter towards eleven at night, it was carried dangers. That, by this means, Sir John Fen- 
b ao hundred and eighty- two voices againſt wick, againſt whom there were two witneſſes, 
J hundred and twenty · eight, that the bill ſhould ' when he was indicted, had delayed his trial, 
2 itted. On the 2oth of the ſame * ſo that now there was but one; and there was 


be (Oey a violent preſumption, that this perſon was 


month, the Houſe reſolved itſelf into a Com- 


mittee of the whole Houſe, and ſeveral words © withdrawn by the practices of Sir Jobn 


having been offered as amendments, importing 
Sir Fobn's being guilty, they were at laſt agreed 
on to be added to the bill. It was allo propo- 
ſed to the conſideration of the ſaid Committee, 
Whether the Lords Spiritual ſhould ſtand in the 


enacting part. But, upon looking into ſeveral 


acts of attainder, it appeared they were men- 
tioned in all of them in the enacting part; and 
ſo they were left to ſtand in the bill by general 


conſent. | ; 
On the 25th of November, the bill was read 


z the third time, and the debate ran as high as it 
bull, had done fivedays before, about the commitment. 


Mr Methuen, who ſtood up firſt, took notice, 
« That the greateſt part of the former debate 
had run upon two things; on the one ſide, 
« the inconveniency of bills of attainder, or at 
© leaſt the having them ſo frequent; on the 
« other ſide, that it is neceſſary to have them 
« ſometimes, that no perſons might think they 
« were out of reach, if they could evade the 
« Jaws, that were made to puniſh ordinary of- 
« fenders. That he thought both theſe points 
too general, and that this bill, as every other, 
« ought to have it's fate upon the particular cir- 
« cumſtances of the caſe before the Houſe. 
That whoever gave his affirmative to this 
bill, ought to be convinced, that Sir Fobn 
© Fenwick was guilty of high-treaſon z and alſo 
that there are extraordinary reaſons, why 
the nation did proſecute him in ſo extraordinary 
© a manner. And that he thought neither of thoſe 
vas ſufficient alone. That it, between the in- 
dictment and trial, Goodman ſhould have died, 
and there had been no other reaſon for attaint- 
© ing Sir Fobn Fenwick but only the want of his 
* evidence, he ſhould not have thought it a ſuf- 
* ficient reaſon, though the Houſe ſhould have 
had an opportu ity of being informed of this 
particular evidence, and believed him guilty. 
* That, if Sir Jobn Fenwick did not appear 
* guilty, he did not think any reaſon of ſtate 
could juſtify this bill, though Sir Jobn had 
* prevaricated, and behaved himſelf to the diſ- 
ſatisfaction of every body; and therefore he 
* thought there muſt be both theſe. That, the 
* Houſe having heard the evidence, he would 
* not repeat it, but rather come to thoſe things, 
that diſtinguiſhed Sir Fobn Fenwick's calc ; 
* only he muſt take notice, that they had given 
* dir Joby liberty to make his defence, and 
* had fully heard him; which had altered the 
* reaſon of a great many precedents cited from 
* the Lord Chief Juſtice Coke and other au- 
| tors That what diſtinguiſhed this caſe was 
the great danger, which the nation was in from 
| this Conſpiracy, which he found, by the gene- 
ral pinion of all perſons, was not thought yet 
ian end; and that there ſeemed likewiſe to 
br an opinion as general, that Sir Jobn Fenwick 

could have contributed to their ſafety by a 
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Fenwick's friends. That there was in his o- 
pinion as great a conſideration as any of theſe ; 
that the public reſentment of the nation for 
ſuch his behaviour was the only means, which 
Sir Jobn's practice had left the Houſe to 
prevent the danger, that yet remained; and 
it ſeemed neceſſary for their ſafety to come 
the next beſt way to what he would have 
done for them by his diſcovery. That there 
had been great doubts raiſed againſt the evi- 
dence, which had been given, not ſo much 
whether it be ſuch evidence, as ought to in- 
cline the Commons to believe him guilty ; 
but whether it be ſuch as they ſhould hear in 
the capacity they were in? And whether, af- 
ter it was found ſuch as it was, that is to ſay, 
not ſuch as would convict him upon another 
trial, they might ſo far credit it, as that it 
ſhould influence them to give their vote for 
this bill of attainder? That it was ſaid, that 
the Commons were trying of Sir Fobn Fen- 
wick, that they were Judges and Jury, and 
they were obliged to proceed according to 
the ſame rules, though not the method of 
Weſtminſter-Hall, ſecundum all gata & probata. 
But that the ſtate of the matter, as it appear - 
ed to him, was, that they were in their Le- 
giſlative power making a new law for the at- 
tainting of Sir John Fenwick, and for exempt- 
ing his particular caſe from being tried in thoſe 
Courts of Judicature, and, by thoſe rules, 
which they had appointed for the trial of o- 
ther cauſcs; and trying of it themſelves (if 
they would uſe that word, though improper- 
ly) in which caſe the methods differed from 
what the laws made by themſelves require in 
other caſes; for this was never to be a law 
for any other. That, this being the ſtate of 
the caſe, it quite put the Commons out of the 
methods of trials, and all the laws, that are 
for limiting rules for evidence at trials in 
Weſtminſter- Hall and other Judicatures ; for 
it muſt be agreed, that the ſame rule of evi- 
dence muſt be obſcrved in another place, as well 
as Weſtminſter- Hall, that is, in impeachments 
and that it had always been ſo taken. That 
the notion of two witneſſes being neceſſary 
had ſo much gained upon ſome Members of 
the Houſe, that they had ſaid, That this was 
required by the law of nature, the univerſal 
law of nations, nay, by the eternal law of God. 
T hat, if it was fo, there would be no doubt, 
but it would oblige the Commons; but he 
thought, that the reaſon, why any man de- 
ſerves to be puniſhed, is, becauſe he is cri- 
minal, let his crime be made evident any way 
whatſoever; for whatſoc ver makes the truth 
evident, is, and is accounted in all laws to 
be evidence, That the rules for examining, 
whether any perſon is guilty or not, and the 
evidence, that is allowed as ſufficient, is dif- 


wy That the next circumſtance was, that 
ir Jobn Fenwick knowing the expectation 


: the nation had from him, that he could have 
No. 22, Vol. III. 


« ferent in all nations. That the trials in Eng- 
land differ from thoſe of all other nations, 
not only that the offenders are tried by a Ju- 
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ry, which i hr to this nation, but 
that the witneſſes are to be face to 
face before the perſots accuſed 5 and beſides 
they had made-laws chat there ſhould be two 
witneſſes in cafes of high-treaſon, wherein 
they were the envy of all other nations. That 
the evidence, which is to be given againſt 
the criminals, differs in the ſame nation, when 
the offence differs. That there is a difference 
between the evidence, that will convict a 
man of felony, and the evidence, that is to 
convict a man of treaſon z and that the evi- 
dence to convict a man of the fame crime has 
been different in the ſame nation in different 
times. That by the common law of Eng- 
land, that evidence was ſufficient to convict 
a man of any crime, which was fufficient to 
make the Jury believe the perſon guilty. 
That thus, before the ſtatute of Edward IV, a 
man might be convicted of treaſon by one 
witneſs, though that ſtatute was made upon 
great reaſons, and appears to be for the pub- 
lic good by the general approbation it has 
received; but that he did not think in their 
proceedings here they were bound by it. 
That ſome Members argued thus: Shall toe, 
who are the ſupreme Authority (as we are part 
of it) go upon leſs evidence to ſatisfy ourſelves 
of Sir John Fenwick*s guilt, than any other 
Court ? And we ſhall reſort to this extraordi- 
nary way in this caſe ? To this he anſwered, 
that, if it did ſhake the manner of trials below, 
he ſhould be very unwilling todo it; but he 
did take it clearly, that it could not make 
the leaſt alteration in the proceedings of any 
Court, but, on the contrary, he thought there 
was no ſtronger argument for their reſorting 
to this extraordinary way, than that of the 
care and caution, with which their law had 
provided for the defence of the innocent ; 
for, if they conſidered all thoſe laws, that had 
been made for that purpoſe, it was plain it 
muſt have been in the view of their anceſtors, 
that many criminals might by this means eſ- 
cape. That their laws are made for ordinary 
trials, and for thoſe things, that happen uſu- 
ally ; but that there is no Government in the 
world, where there is not reſort to extraordi- 
nary power in caſcs, that require it. That 
the Engliſb Government indeed had this ad- 
vantage, that they could keep to rules, which 
others cannot. That in a very wiſe Govern- 
ment [that of Venice] all the ways of puniſh- 
ing crimes of this nature are extraordinary. 
That perſons are condemned there not only 
unheard, but before they are legally accuſed ; 
and that is thought neceſſary there, which 
would not be endured here; and yet that Go- 
vernment has continued ſo many hundred years, 
and no endeavours have been made to alter it, 
though ſo many families have ſuffered by it. 
That the next argument was from the pre- 
cedent, which the Commons were about to 
make; and that they had been told, What- 
ever the other precedents had been, what they 
did now would be a precedent for them and their 
Poſterity. To this he replied, That, if this 
precedent ſhould appear to poſterity to be a 
precedent of an innocent man, or a perſon, 
whoſe guilt was doubted of, or one, whoſe 
« guilt did not plainly appear; and this bill 
* ſhould be carried by a prevailing party, he 
< did agree it was a very ill precedent, But if 


„„ 


< to poſteriry, upon che truth af the 

© be a precedent made of a man moſt neborg. 
« ouſly guilty; of a man, who-had deſerved thi 
extraordinary way of protetding; and this ge. 


+ netal reſemment of the nation ; and thut 50 


thing coold have hindered this man from th 
common juſtice of the nation, bar his 
« endeavoured to ejude it in this mutter; and i 
it appeared, that the Commons would not he 
« put off fo, but that their indighation mucke 
an example of this man, be ſhould net + 
« ſorry it ſhould appear to poſterity ; bur be 
believed poſterity would (as he thought t 
« ought) thank them for it. That, for bis oon 
« particular, while he was innocent, he ſhould 
not think his life in danger to be Judged by 
four hundred Egli Gentlemen, and © 
© Peerage of England, with the Royal affen 
That, when he reflected, he could not be o 
opinion, that the Government could hays 
procured a Parliament to have paſſed a bil 
« of attainder againſt my Lord Rufſeh or Mr 
« Corniſh, or even Mr Colledge; he did og 
think all the power of the Government could 
have prevailed to have done that, alt 
they could prevail to have them condemned 
© by the forms of law. That here he ſav, thi 
a great many Gentlemen had o 
« ſtep of this bill, for making an , precede; 
though theſe Gentlemen did believe in ther 
private conſciences, that Sir John Fewwith vu 
«* guilty. That he could not ſce, that any pet. 
* jon could be in danger by ſuch a bi? ud 
therefore the concluſion, which he made for 
himſelf, was, * That be Was convinced in bis c 
* ſcience, that Sir John Fenwick was guily f 
« bigh-treaſon ; and that there were reaſons ſott- 
© traordinary to ſupport this bill of attaindey, thi 
« be did not ſee how any perſon, who ws 
© convinced, could refuſe to give his fm | 
« this bill” | 

This ſpeech was anſwered by Sir Godfrey c. 
ley, who, after a ſhort preamble, ſaid, * Thit 
it is the cuſtom and law of this nation tort 
« quire two poſitive witneſſes to prove treaſon; 
and though he thought, without the vimol 
« neceſſity, it was not prudent to deviate fron 
that rule, yet he would not argue from chene, 
that the Commons were tied up to it, it being 
certain, that the Legiſlative authority, vd 
has power to abrogate all laws now in being, 
cannot be tied up to any rules of human pre 
ſcription z but there are the eternal ue. > 
equity and juſtice, and right reaſon and cot. 
ſcience; aid theſe he thought are un 
and never to be ſwerved from; and therelor 
he would take the liberty to ſee how far agree 
able their proceedings were to th 
That he looked upon it as a fundumend 
© breach of theſe rules for an accuſation to be 
given in againſt a man behind his back by i 
* knows not whom, or by any, with who de 
is not confronted and brought face d 
That he was one of thoſe, who looked up 
Sir Jahn Fenwick to be guilty, of which ther 
< was a proof by one witneſs, and to this 
had added an indictment, that was pe. 
© Bur that he thought that to be fo far — 
« giving ſtrength to the evidence, that; 1 
opinion, the injuſtice, which attended l, 
* made the ſcales lighter than they were deu. 


For, if any bill or writing fort bam, 
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«© trian's buck thay be ſed as part of evidence, 
k +" by Soo f teaſon argue, that the like 
may make op the whole at one time or other; 
« arid then the itiformation 8 two pro- 
« fligate Knaves before a State, of 
« Joſtice of Peace, ſhould be fufficient with- 
bout any hving reſttmony, ro make A man 
run the hazard of his life. That he was not 
« at all convinced of the neceſſity of the pro- 
« ceeding 3 but a he- th t thoſe, who 
« brought this matter to the Houſe of Com- 
« mons, wiſer than himſelf, ſo he would not 
« examine what reafon they had to do it, 
« though it was fo little agreeable to him, that 
« he wiſhed it had not come thither. That it 
« was not to be ſuppoſed; that the Government 
« was in hazard by ſuch a man as Sir Joby 
« Fenwick, who was faſt in Newpate ; neither 
« was it to be expected, that a man, who had 
« been fix months in priſon, and nobody come 
« to him, might make ſuch a diſcovery, as 
« might be worth their while. But, ſaid he, 
« ſuppoſe you had à man of invention and practice, 
« phat a ſpur do you put to it? May not a man 
« of parts, when bt bas no ober way to ſave him- 
« ſelf ; may not be form ſuch a plot, as, ſholld it 
« pain belief, might make the beft ſubjects in Eng- 
« |ind tremble ? He added, that it was not for 
« Sir Jobn Fenwick*s life, that he argued, not 
think ing it of fo great value to deſerve ſo 
© long and ſolemn a debate in this Houſe, nor 
« the conſideration of fo great an Aſſembly af- 
ter this manner; but that, if this method of 
« proceeding be warranted by an Exgliſb Parlia- 
ment, there is an end of the defence of any 
© man living, be he never fo innocent. That 
© he had heard it mentioned, on the other 
« fide, that King James atrainted [in Ireland] 
« a great number of perſons in a catalogae, in 
* a lump. That he was not afraid of what 
arbitrary Princes did, nor an Jriſb Parliament; 
but he was afraid what ſhould b& done here, 
and was concerned for the honour of their 
proceedings, that it might be a precedent to 
© a future Parliament in an ill reign, to do 
* that, which he was ſatisfied the Commons 


.« would not now do 11). 


After theſe, and many other ſpeeches, the 
queſtion was put for paſſing the bill; and, the 
Houte dividing upon it, one hundred and eighty- 
nine were for the bill, and one hundred and fifty- 
fix againſt it, Being then carried in the affirma- 
tive, the bill was ſent up to the Lords for their 
concurrence, The Lords took a very extraor- 
diary method to force their abſent members to 
come to town, They ſent meſſengers for them, 
ta bring them up; which ſeemed to be a great 
breach on their dignity 3 for the privilege of 
making a proxy was an undoubted right beſong- 
ing to that Peerage ; but thoſe, who intended to 
throw out the bill, reſolved to have a full Houſe. 

The bill met with great oppolition z and the 
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of Lords, brought againſt this way of 


men's ſecurity, as well as it ought to be their rule : 
If this was once broke through, no man was 
fafe : Men would be preſumed guilty, without 
legal proofs, and be run down, and deſtroyed by 
a torrent: Two witneſſes ſeemed neceſſary, by 
an indiſputable law of juſtice, to prove a man 
guilty : The law of God given to Moſes, as 
well as the law of England, made this neceffary : 
And, beſides all former ones, the law, lately made 
for trials in caſes of treaſon, was ſuch a ſacred 
one, that it was to be hoped, that even a Parlia- 
ment would not make a breach upon it. A 
written depoſition was no evidence, becauſe the 

rſon accuſed could not have the benefit of croſs- 
interrogating the witneſs ; by which much falfe 
ſwearing was often detected: Nor could the evi- 
dence, given in one trial, be brought againſt a 
man, who was not a party in that trial : The 
evidence, that was offered to a Grand Jury, was 
to be examined all over again, at the trial; till 
that was done, it was not evidence. It did not 
appear, that Fenwick himſelf was concerned in 
the practice upon Porter: What his lady did, 
could not be charged on him. No evidence was 
brought, that Goodman was practiſed on; fo his 
withdrawing himſelf could not be charged on 
Fenwick. Some very black things were proved 
againſt Goodman, which would be ftrong enough 
to ſet aſide his teſtimony, tho? he were preſent ; 
and that proof, which had been brought in 
Cooke's trial, againſt Por/er's evidence, was again 
made ufe of, to prove, that, as he was the ſingle 
witneſs, ſo he was a doubtful and ſuſpe&ed one: 
Nor was it proper, that a bill of this nature 
ſhould begin in the Houſe of Commons, which 
could not take examinations upon oath, Theſe 
were the arguments uſed by the Lords, as well 
as the Commons, againſt the bill, 
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debates were the warmeſt, and laſted the longeſt, 1696. 

of any chat had ever been. 
The ſubſtance of the arguments in the Houſe Reaſons 


eed- againſt the 
ing by bill of atfainder, was, that the Wt rd all © 


On the other ſide, Biſhop Burnet being COn- Reaſons 
vinced, that Fenwick was guilty, and that the /r ze. 
method of proceeding by way of attainder, was Barnet. 


not only lawful, but, in ſome caſes, neceſſary, 
and having, moreover, by his ſearch into Par- 
liamentary proceedings, on ſuch occaſions, when 
he wrote the Hiſtory of the Reformation, ſeen fur- 


ther into thoſe matters than otherwiſe he ſhould 


ever have done, he thought it incumbent upon 


him, when his opinion determined him to the 


ſeverer ſide, to open his reaſons in juſtification 
of his vote; which he did, to this effect: 

The nature of Government required, that the 
Legiſlature ſhould be recurred to, in extraordi- 
nary caſes, for which elfeCtual proviſion could 
not be made by fixed and ſtanding laws. Our 
common law grew up out of the proceedings of 
the Courts of law : Afterwards this, in caſes of 
treaſon, was thought too looſe ; ſo the law, H 

this 


(1) The reſt of the ſpeeches on this occaſion may 
deen in the proceedings againſt Sir Jahn Fenwick, 
Printed at London 1698, The principal Speakers on 
both lides were theſe 


1 For the Bill. Lord Cutts, 
* Mountague,. Sir William Str ickland, 
rd Coninſly, Sir Herbert Crofts, 


Mr Vernon, Sir Edward Seymour, 
Mr Smith, Lord Nerreys, 
Mr Cowper, Mr Edward Harley, 
Sir Walter Yonge, &c. Mr Foley, 
Mr Harconrt, 
Againſt the Bill. Mr- Robert Harley, 
Sir Charles Carteret, Mr Hotor, &c. 


Mr Manley, 


err 
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this point, was limited, firſt, by the famous ſta- 
tute in King Edward IIId's time; and then, by 
the ſtatute of King Edward the IVth's time, 
the two witneſſes were to be brought face to 
face with the perſon accuſed ; and the law, 
lately made, had brought the method of treaſon 
to a yet further certainty. Yet, in that, as well 
as in the ſtatute of Edward III, Parliamentary 
proceedings were ſtill 9 8 And, indeed, 
tho no ſuch proviſion had been expreſsly made 
in the acts themſelves, the nature of Govern- 
ment puts always an exception in favour of the 
Legiſlative authority. The Legiſlature was, in- 


- deed, bound to obſerve juſtice and equity, as 


much, if not more, than the inferior Courts 
becauſe the ſupreme Court ought to ſet an ex- 
ample to all others. But they might ſee cauſe to 
paſs over forms, as occaſion ſhould require. This 
was the more reaſonable 1 us, becauſe there 
was no nation in the world, beſides England, that 
had not recourſe to torture, when the evidence 
was probable, but defective. That was a mighty 
reſtraint, and ſtruck a terror into all people; and 
the freeſt Government, both ancient and modern, 
thought they could not ſubſiſt without it At 
preſent, the Venetians have their Civil Juriſdic- 
tions, and the Griſons have their High Courts of 
Juſtice, which act without the forms of law, by 
the abſolute truſt, that is repoſed in them; ſuch 
as the Romans repoſed in Dictators, in the time 
of their liberty. England had neither torture, 
nor any unlimited Magiſtrate in it's conſtitution ; 
and therefore, upon great emergencies, recourſe 
muſt be had to the ſupreme Legiſlature. Forms 
are neceſſary in ſubordinate caſes; but there is 
no reaſon to tie up the ſupreme one by them, 


This method of attainder had been practiſed 


among us at all times, Ir is true, what was done 
in this way at one time, was often reverſed at 
another; but that was the effect of the violence 
of the times, and was occaſioned often, by the in- 
juſtice of thoſe attainders. The attainders of in- 
ferior Courts were, upon the like account, often 
reverſed: But, when Parliamentary attainders 
went upon good grounds, though without ob- 
ſerving the forms of law, they were never blamed, 
not to ſay condemned. When poiſoning was 
firſt practiſed in England, and put in a pot of 
porridge in the Biſhop of Rocbeſter's houſe, this, 
which was only felony, was, by a ſpecial law, 
made to be high-treaſon ; and a new puniſhment 
was appointed by act of Parliament. The poi- 
ſoner was boiled alive. When the Nun of Ren-: 
pretended to viſions, to oppoſe K. Henry VIIIth's 
divorce, and his ſecond marriage; and faid, It 
he married again, he ſhould nor live long after 
it, but ſhould die a villain's death; this was 
judged in Parliament to be high- treaſon; and 
ſne and her accomplices ſuffered accordingly. 
After that, there paſſed many attainders in that 
reign, only upon depoſitions, that were read in 
both Houſes of Parliament. It is true, theſe 
were much blamed ; and there was great cauſe for 
it: There were too many of them; for this ex- 
treme way of proceeding is to be put in practice 
but ſeldom, and upon great occaſions; where- 
as many of theſe went upon ſlight grounds, ſuch 
as the ſuffering ſome paſſionate and indecent 
words, or the uſing ſome embroidery in garments 
and coats of arms with an ill intent. But that, 
which was indeed execrable, was, that perſons 
in priſon were attainted, without being heard 
in their defence, This was ſo contrary to natu- 


ral juſtice, that it could not be enopgh 
demned. In King Edward. VIth's time, the ©; | 
Seymour was attainted in the ſame manner 
with this difference, that the . witneſſes * 
brought to the bar, and there 9 — 
whereas formerly they proceeded upon ſome 4. 
pores that were read to them. At dhe 
uke of Somer/e!'s trial, which was both fox 
high- treaſon and for felony, in which he wasac. 
e of the treaſon, but found guilty of che 
clony, depoſitions were only read againſt him 
but the witneſſes were not brought face to 
as he preſſed they might be. Upon which 1 
was, that the following Parliament enacted, that 
the accuſers (that is, the witneſſes) ſhould be 
examined face to face, if they were alive, In 
Queen Elizabetb's time, the Parliament went om 
of the method of law, in all the ſteps of ther 
proceedings againſt the Queen of Scots, It i 
true, there were no Parliamentary attaindem in 
England during that long and glorious reign up- 
on which thoſe, who oppoſed the bill, had in. 
ſiſted much; yet that was only, becauſe there 
then was no occaſion here in England for ay 
ſuch bill. But in Ireland, where ſome. thing 
were notoriouſly true, which yet could not he 
legally proved, that Government was forced to 
have, on many different occaſions, recourſe 9 
this method. In King James Iſt's time, thok, 
who were concerned in the Gun-powder plot, and 
choſe to be killed, rather chan taken, were by 
act of Parliament attainted after their death; 
which the Courts of law could not do, fince, by 
our law, a man's crimes die with himſelf; for 
this reaſon, becauſe he cannot make his ownde. 
fence, nor can his children do it for him. _ The 
famous attainder of the Earl of S/rafford,, in King 
Charles Iſt's time, has been much and juſtly: 
ſured, not ſo much becauſe it paſſed by bil, a 
becauſe of the injuſtice of ir. He was accuſed 
for having ſaid, upon the Houſe of Commons 
refuſing to grant the ſubſidies, which the King 
had aſked, That the King was abſolved from a 
the rules of Government, and might make uſe if 
force to ſubdue this Kingdom. Theſe words were 
proved only by one witneſs, all the reſt of the 
Council, who were preſent, depoſing, that they 
remembered no ſuch words, and were poſitive, 
that the debate ran only upon the war with San 
land; ſo that though this Kingdom, ſingly take, 
muſt be meant of England, yet it might vel 
be meant of that Kingdom, which was the ſubj 
then of the debate, Since then the words were 
capable of that favourable ſenſe, and that bath 
he, who ſpoke them, and they, who heard them, 
affirmed, that they were meant and underſtood 
in that ſenſe, it was a molt pernicious pr 
firſt to take them in the moſt odious ſenſe poll 
ble, and then to deſtroy him, who faid them, 
upon the teſtimony of one ſingle exceptionab: 
witneſs. Whereas if, upon the Commons 't 
fuſing to grant the King's demand, be hal 
plainly adviſed the King to ſubdue his peopl* 
by force, it is hard to tell, what the Parliament 
might not juſtly have done, or would not 0 
again in the like caſe. In King Charles 116 
time ſome of the moſt eminent of the Regici6s 
were attainted, after they were dead; and 18 
King James's time the Duke of Monmouth us 
attainted by bill. Theſe laſt attainders had ther 
firſt beginning in the Houſe of Commons. Thus 
it appeared, that, theſe laſt two hundred ye 


not to mention much antienter precedents, the 
| nation 


P ² Ä 


ed in this Parliamentary way by bill. There 
were alſo many 
whereas It was 


id, that an ill Parliament might 


carry theſe too far, it is certain, that the nation, 


and every perſon in it, muſt be ſafe; when they 


ſentative choſen by themſelves. As, on the 
other hand, if that be ill choſen, there is no 
help for it; the nation muſt periſh, for it is by 
their own fault. They have already too many 

nts for this way of proceeding, if they 
intend to make an ill uſe of them But a pre- 
cedent is only a ground or warrant for the like 

ing u the like occaſion. Two rules 
were laid down for all bills of this nature; firſt, 
that the matter be of a very extraordinary nature. 
Leſſer crimes had better be paſſed: over than 
puniſhed by the Legiſlature. Of all the crimes, 
that can be contrived againſt the nation, cer- 
tainly the moſt heinous one 1s, that of bringing 
in a foreign force to conquer us. This ruins 
both us and our poſterity for ever. Diſtracti- 
ons at home, how fatal ſoever, even though 
they ſhould end ever fo tragically, as ours once 
did in the murder of the King and in a military 
uſurpation, yet were capable of a criſis and a 
cure, In the year 1660, we came again to our 
wits, and all was ſet right again. Whereas 
there is no proſpect, after a foreign conqueſt; 
but of ſlavery and miſery. And, how black ſo- 
ever the aſſaſſinating a King muſt needs appear, 
yet a foreign conqueſt is worſe ; it is aſſaſſinat- 
ing the Kingdom; and therefore the inviting 
and contriving that muſt be the blackeſt of 
crimes. But, as the importance of the matter 
ought to be equal to ſuch an unuſyal way of 
proceeding, ſo the certainty of the facts ought 
to be ſuch, that, if the defects in legal proof 
are to be ſupplied, yet this ought to be done 
upon ſuch grounds, as make the fact charged 
appear ſo evidently true, that though a Court 
of law could not proceed upon it, yet no man 
could raiſe in himſelf a doubt concerning it. 
Antiently treaſon was judged as a felony ſtill is; 
upon ſuch preſumptions, as ſatisfied the Jury. 
The law has now limited this to two witneſſes 
brought face to face, But the Parliament may 
ſtil] take that liberty, which is denied to infe- 
rior Courts, of judging this matter, as an ordi- 
nary Jury does in a caſe of felony. In the pre- 
ſent caſe there was one witneſs viva voce, upon 
whoſe teſtimony ſeveral perſons had been con- 
demned, and had ſuffered ; and theſe neither 
a; their trial, nor at their death, diſproved or 
denied any circumſtance of his depoſitions. If 
he had been too much a libertine in the courſe 
ot his life, that did not deſtroy his credit as a 
witneſs, In the firſt trial this might have made 
him a doubtful witneſs ; but what had happen- 
ed ſince had deſtroyed the poſſibility even of 
ſuſpecting his evidence. A party had been in 
intereſt concerned to inquire into his whole life, 
and in the preſent caſe had full time for it; and 
every Circumſtance of his depoſition had been 
examined; and yet nothing had been diſcover- 
ed, that could ſo much as create a doubt. All 
was ſtill untouched, ſound, and true. The 
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recedents of this method. And 


are in their on hands, or in thoſe of a Repre- 
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© nation had upoh extrabrdinaty occaſions proceed- 
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only circumſtance,” in which the dying ſpeeches 1696. 


of thoſe, who ſuffered on his evidence, ſeemed 
to contradict him, was concerning King James's 
Commiſſion; yet none of them denied really 
what Porter had depoſed; which was, that Char- 
nock told him, that there was a Commiſſion 
come from King Fames for attacking the Prince 
of Qrange*s Guards. They only denied, that 
there was a Commiſſion for aſſaſſinating him. Sir 
Jobn Freind and Sir William Perkins were con- 


demned for the conſultation now given in evi- 


dence againſt Sir John Fenwick. They died not 
denying it. On the contrary they juſtified all they 
had done. It could not be ſuppoſed, that, if there 
had been a tittle in the evidence that was falſe, 
they ſhould both have been ſo far wanting to 
themſelves and to their friends; who were to be 
tried upon the ſame evidence, as not to have de- 
clared it in the ſolemneſt manner. Theſe things 
were more undeniably certain than the evidence 
of ten witneſſes could poſſibly be. Witneſſes 
might conſpire to ſwear a falſnood; but, in this 
caſe, the circumſtances took away the poſſibility 
of a doubt. And therefore the Parliament; with- 
out taking any notice of Goodman's evidence, 
might well judge Fenwick guilty ; for no man 
could doubt of it in his own mind. The antienc 
Romans were very jealous of their liberty ; bur, 
how exact ſoever they might be in ordinary 
caſcs, yet, when any of their citizens ſeemed to 
have a deſign of making himſelf King, they 
either created a Dictator, to ſuppreſs or deſtroy 
him, or elſe the people proceeded againſt him 
ina ſummary way. By the Porcian law, no ci- 
tizen could be put to death for any crime what- 
ſoever ; yet ſuch regard did the Romans pay to 
Juſtice, even above law, that, when the Campa- 
nian legion had perfidiouſly broke in upon Rhe- 
gium, and pillaged it, they put them all ro death 
for it. In the famous caſe of Cataline's conſpi- 
racy, as the evidence was cleat, and the danger 
extreme, the accomplices in it were executed, 
notwithſtanding the Porcian law. And this 
was done by the order of the Senate, without 
either hearing them make their own defence, or 
admitting them to claim the right, which the 
Valerian law gave them, of an appeal to the peo- 
ple, yet that whole proceeding was chiefly di- 
rected by the two greateſt aſſerters of public li- 
berty, that ever lived, Cato and Cicero. 
Cæſar, who oppoſed it on pretence of it's being 
againſt the Porcian law, was for that reaſon ſuſ- 
pected of being in the confederacy. It appear - 
ed afterwards, how little regard he had, either 
to law or liberty, though, upon this occaſion, he 
had made uſe of the one to protect thoſe, who 
were in a plot againſt the other. 

This laſt expreſſion was much reſented by 
thoſe, who were againſt the bill, as carrying a 
ſevere reflection upon them for oppoſing it; and 
indeed the Biſhop, though he only offered what 
reaſons occurred to him to juſtify his voting for 
the bill, fell under a great load of cenſure on 
this occaſion. 


In concluſion, the bill paſſed by a ſmall ma- 73. 4:1! i. 


* : ly, there being ſixty- poſed 
jority of ſeven voices only, there being ſixty 24 


eight for it, and ſixty- one againſt it (1). 
The 


(1) The Lords, who were for the negative (among 


. — were ſeveral of the King's Servants and Coun- 
0. 22, VoI. III. 


ſellors) entered their proteſt, which they grounded on 
the following reaſons: * 1, Becauſe bills of attainder 
Tttt © againſt 


And 
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1696.5. The bill, ſoon aſter, received the Royal aſſent 3 
Jan. 11. and, at the ſame time, paſſed an act to attaint 


fuch perſons as were concerned in the late con- 
ſpiracy, who had fled from juſtice, unleſs they 
came in within a limited time, and alſo for con- 
tinuing feveratothers of the Conſpirators in cuſto- 
dy. Sir John Femwick made all poſſible applica- 
tion to the King for a reprieve ; and, as'a main 
ground for that, and, for an article of merit, he 
alledged, that he had faved the King's like two 
years before. It ſeems, he pretended, that, when 
the Jacobites, after Charnocł's return from France, 
had reſolved to aſſaſſimate the King, before he 
went to Holland; and had acquainted him with 
their deſign ; that, he aſſured them, he would 


diſcover it, if they did not promiſe to lay it 


aſide. But, as this fact could not be proved, 
fo it could confer no obligation on the King, 
fince he had'given him no warning of his dan- 
ger; and, according to his own ſtory, had truſt- 
ed the Conſpirators words very eaſily, when they 
promiſed to purſue their deſign no further 
which he had no reaſon to do. So that this 
pretenſion was not much conſidered, But he 
was preſſed to make a full diſcovery ; and, for 
ſome days, he ſeemed to be in ſome ſuſpenſe, 
what courſe to take. He deſired to be ſecured, 
that nothing, which he confeſſed, ſhould turn to 
his own prejudice. The Houſe of Lords ſent 
an addreſs to the King, intreating, that they 
might be at liberty to make him their promiſe z 
and that was readily granted. He then farther 
deſired, that, upon making a full confeſſion, he 
might be aſſured of a pardon, without being 
obliged to become a witneſs againſt any other 
perſon. To this the Lords anſwered, That he 


had to do with men of honour; and that he 


muſt truſt to their diſcretion : That they would 


* 


mediate for Hm with. the King! eb 
as they ſhould find his di ies enn 


important: His behaviour to the King, hi 
had not been fuch, as to induce the Lords to 


= N. hi 

die. He deſired the aſſiſtance of a Divine,” _ 
the Government offered him the choice of any 
Clergyman, that had taken the 'oaths,z or, f 
that would not do, of any of the Biſhops, who 
had diffented about the bill of attainder; jj 
whom he would not admit. Then three & 
four Nonjuring Clergymen were offered him 
but they would not come to him, pretending 
a fear that the oaths would be tendered ta them 
Dr M bite, the Nonuring Biſhop of Chickefty, 
was, at laſt, offered him. In this, and'feversl 
other matters, Biſhop Barret did him ſach fer. 
vice, that Sir Jabs wrote him a letter of thanks, 
He was beheaded on Tower- Hill, on the 28th of fay 
January; and died very compoſed, and in 4 = 
much better temper than was to be expetted, d 
for his life had been very irregular. At the plac 
of execution, he delivered a paper, in 'writi 
to the Sheriff; wherein he did not deny the 
facts that had been ſworn againſt him; but com. 
plained of the injuſtice of the procedure, and 
leſt his thanks to thoſe who had voted "againſt 
the bill. He owned his loyalty to King Jane, 
and to the Prince of Wales, after him; bu 
mentioned the deſign of aſſaſſinating King Wi. 
liam, in terms full of horror. The paper vu 
ſuppoſed to have been drawn by Biſhop#hit; 
and the Jacobites were much provoked with the 
laſt- mentioned paragraph (1). 


Dai 


againſt perſons in priſon, and who are therefore lia- 
ble to be tried by common law, are of dangerous 
conſequence to the lives of the ſubjects, and may 
tend to the ſubverſion of the laws of the Kingdom. 
2. Becauſe the evidence of Grand Jury-men, of 
what was ſworn before them againſt Sir John Fen- 
wick, as alſo the evidence of the Petty Jury-men, 
was admitted here ; both which are againſt the rules 
of law, beſides, that they difagreed in their teſti- 
mony. 3. Becauſe the information of Goodman in 
writing was received, which by law was not admit- 
ted, and the prifoner, for want of appearing face 
to face, (as is by law required) could not have the 
advantage of croſs-examining him. And it did not 
appear by evidence, that Sir Fobn Fenwick, or any 
perſon employed by him, had any way perſuaded 
Goodman to withdraw himſelf ; and it would be of 
very dangerous conſequence, that any perſon fo ac- 
cuſed fhould be condemned ; for by this means a 
witneſs, who ſhould be found inſufficient to convict 
a man, ſhall have more power to hurt a man by his 
abſence, than if he were produced vive voce againſt 
him. 4. Becauſe, if Goodman had appeared againſt 
him, he was infamous in the whole courſe of his 
life, and could not be a good witneſs, eſpecially in 
caſes of blood. 5. Becauſe in this caſe there was 
but one evidence, viz. Porter, and he a very doubt- 
ful one. Laſtly, Becauſe Sir John Fenwick was fo 
inconfiderable a man, as to endangering the peace 
of the Government, that there was no neceſlity of 
proceeding againſt him in ſo extraordinary a man- 
© ner.” The year following a pamphlet was pub- 
liſhed in juſtification of that bill, under the title of, 
A Letter to a Friend, in vindication f the proceedings 
againſt Sir John Fenwick, by bill of attainder, with 
ſome remarks on his printed paper. 
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(1) The paper wasas follows: 

© Speaking nor writing was never my talent, [ 
ſhall therefore give a very ſhort but faithful x- 
count; firſt of my Religion, and next what I ſuſe 
moſt innocently for, to avoid the calumnies I maj 
reaſonably expect, my enemies will caſt upon 
me when dead, ſince they have moſt falſely and 
maliciouſly aſperſed me, whilſt under my mi- 
tunes, 

As for my Religion, I was brought up in tie 
Church of England, as it is by law eſtabliſhed, u 
have ever profeſſed it; though I confeſs, I han 
been an unworthy Member of it, in not living 9 
to the ſtrict and excellent rules thereof; for whid 
I take ſhame to myſelf, and humbly aſk forgiven 
of God. I come now to die in that Communic, 
truſting as an humble and hearty penitent to be 
ceived by the mercy of God, through the merits! 
Jeſus Chriſt my Saviour. 

My Religion taught me my loyalty, which I ble 
God is untainted ; 17 I have ever Dee . 
the ſtation, wherein I have been , to 2 
moſt of my power to ſupport the — of Engiow 
in the true and lineal - courſe of deſcent without in- 
terruption. ; 
As for what I am now to die, I call God tow 
neſs, I went not to that meeting in Lee 
Street, with any ſuch intention, as to invite 
James by force to invade this nation; nor v 
myſelf provided with either horſe or arms, or © 
gaged for any number of men, or gave particu 
conſent for any ſuch invaſion, as is molt falſe! 
ſworn againſt me. [ 
© I do alſo declare in the preſence of God, th 
© knew nothing of King Fames's intending comin; 
© to Calais, nor of any invaſion intended from po 
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Dann Faiwict's affair, a defigr was carried 
* —— the Duke of which, but 
inf the for it's ſingular circumſtances, hardly deſerves to 
/ de mentioned. There was one Matthew Swith, 

to Sir William Perkins, He had been 


347 


he applied himſelf to the Duke of Sbrety/oury's 1696-9; 
office, pretending; that he could make great 
diſcoveries ; and that he knew all the motions 
and defigns of the Jacobices. He ſent many 
dark and ambiguous letters to that Duke's Un- 


1 


} in of an Independent Company at Wind- 
15. pg” — v7 all the time of King Wi- 
t. Tom's being there, when he firſt came to England. 
Upon the diſbanding of the Independent Com- 
panies, he received à Commiſſion in the Duke 
of Nerfolk's regiment; but was ſoon after diſ- 
miſſed the ſervice which threw him into the 
diſaffected party. But he pretended, that, when 
ke found, that King James's intereſts were no 
way to be ſupported, but by invaſions from the 
French, and by aſſaſſinations of the King, his 
duty to his country, and the horror of ſuch at- 
tempts, made him reſolve, as much as in him 


Jay, to diſappoint ſuch deſigns. Accotdingly; 
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der- Secretary, which were, more properly, to be 
called amuſements, than diſcoveries (1): For he 
gave” only hints 'and ſcraps of ſtories; and, 
though he had got a promiſe not. to be made a 
witneſs, yet he never offered any other witneſs, 
nor told where any of thoſe, whom he informed 
againſt, were lodged, or how they might be 
taken. He was always aſking more money, and 
boaſting what he could do, if he were well ſup- 
plied ; and he ſeemed to think he never had 
enough. It is true, before the conſpiracy broke 
out; he had given ſuch hints, that, when it was 
diſcovered, it appeared he muſt have known 
much more of it, than he thought fit to tell. The 


Duke 
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« till it was publicly known. And the only notion 
© ] had, that ſomething might be attempted, was 
from the Thoulon fleet coming from Bret. 

„ alſo call God to witneſs, that I received the 
© knowledge of what is contained in thoſe papers, 
© that I gave to 4 great man, that came to me in the 
© Tawer, both from letters and meſſages, that came 
© from France; and he told me, when I read them 
© to him, that the Prince of Orange bad been ac- 
« quainted with moſt of thoſe things before. 

© I might have expected mercy from that Prince, 
© becauſe I was inſtrumental in ſaving his life ; for, 
© when, about April 1695, an attempt againſt him 
came to my knowledge, I did partly by diſſuaſions, 
© and partly by delays, prevent the deſign ; which I 
© ſuppoſe was the reaſon, that the laſt villainous pro- 
© je& was concealed from me. 

If there be any perſon; whom I have injured in 
* word, or deed, I heartily pray their pardon, and 
© beg of God to pardon thoſe, who with great zeal 
have ſought my life, and brought the guilt of my 
* innocent blood upon this nation, no treaſon being 
© proved upon me. 

I return my moſt hearty thanks to thoſe noble 
and worthy perſons, who gave me their aſſiſtance 
© by oppoling this bill of attainder, without which it 
had been impoſſible I could have fallen under the 
© ſentence of death. God bleſs them and their poſ- 
* terity ; though I am fully ſatisfied they pleaded their 
* own cauſe, while they defended mine. 

- © I pray God to bleſs my true and lawful Sovereigns 
© King Aer and the Queen, and Prince of Wales ; 
* and reſtore him and his poſterity to this Throne 
* again, for the peace and proſperity of this nation, 
* which is impoſſible to proſper till the Government is 
. © ſettled upon a right foot. 
; * And now, O God, I do with all humble devo- 
don commend my foul into thy hands, the great 
| maker and preſerver of men, and lover of ſouls ; 
. delecching thee, that it may be always dear and pre- 
: cious in thy ſight, through the merits of my Savi- 
our Jeſus Chriſt, Amen.“ ; 
| (1) Theſe letters were publiſhed by Smith himſelf, 
m 1697, under the title of Memoirs of ſecret ſervices. 
He begins with minutes of the 2d of September 1694, 
with the Duke of Shrewſbury, informing him that King 
Janes deſigned to invade England in the ſpring of the 
ear 1693 ; but that a difference happened between the 
zacodites here, which aroſe upon occaſion of that 

ing's Declaration of the 17th of April 1693, b 
Which the Papi 93 rd 
e Fapiſts were put out of of command, 
' — 2 _ ou be reſtored. That this De- 

was obtained by a party called Compounders 
who promiſed, upon the —_—_ that — prom to 


reſtore Kin ame 1 . . 
TE 8 James in a very ſhort time. That this 


i, ry much averſe to the ſigning it; that it 
rawn here in England, and carried over by the 


* 
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Lord Middleton, who declared, that, upon King James's 
laying aſide the Lord Melfort, and his conſenting to 
the declaration, the Compounders would perform their 

romiſe. That the French King was wrought upon 
by the intereſt, which the Compounders made with 
one of his Secretaries (who was a public enemy to the 
Lord Melfert, and to his way of proceeding) to per- 
ſuade King James to ſign that declaration, notwith- 
ſtanding his difinclination to it. That the Compounders 
made ſeveral terms with that King, and ſome of them 
were to be made Truſtees, as they ſtiled themſelves, of 
the nation, for Ring Famer s performance of what he 
had promiſed in that declaration. That upon this the 
Jacobites divided into factions, the one ſtiled 1 
ers ; the other, called Melfordians, who joined with 
the Papiſts to reſtore their King without terms, with 
ſword in hand. That, upon the Compounders failure of 
promiſe as to the time of reſtoring the King, he took 
himſelf to be acquitted from ſtanding to that declara- 
tion drawn up by them ; and now hearkened to the 
Melfordians ; and, though Melfort was publicly laid 
aſide, yet he ſtill ated behind the curtain, and no- 
thing was valued, unleſs recommended by him, while 
Middleton was only the ſhadow of a Secretary, That, 
in ſpring 1693, great application had been made to 
King James to come over, who accordingly gave the 
Melfordian faction great hopes. That the Compound- 
ing party, getting knowledge of it, laboured to pre- 
vent it, by reaſon that their meaſures were not fully 
concerted, and therefore ſent to the French King, to 
let him know, that it would be in vain to do it that 
ſpring, becauſe the Engliſh fleet was in ſuch readineſs, 
that they could fit out fifty- eight men of war in a fort- 
night's time; ſo that the deſign went off with a pro- 
miſe to ſtir the year after. That, when Melfort ſeem- 
ed to leave all buſineſs, and retire from the Court at 
St Germain's, every one complimented and waited 
on him to his coach, except the Lord Griffin and Da- 
vid Lloyd, they being great Compounders, and of 
 Middleton's faction. T'bat Sir James Montgomery was 
'of the Compounding party, and that they helped him 
to make his eſcape ; for, he being a timorous man, the 
were afraid of his confefling. Then Smith Aa. 
to make ſeveral diſcoveries, which are much the ſame, 
with thoſe mentioned in the account of the plot. Theſe 
memoirs were immediately animadverted upon, by 
Mr Richard King ſton, in his Modeſt Anſwer to Cap- 
tain Smith's immodeſt Memoirs, wherein he endeavours 
to ſhew, that theſe memoirs were not written by the 
Captain, but by Mr Thomas Brown a fliff Facobite, 
and mercenary poet. That they were publithed and 
diſperſed at the charge of the partys and the letters 
were ſo altered and interpolated, that they were not 
the ſame with the originals, ſent to the Earl of Shrew/- 
bury, and that the ſubſtance of the memoirs were 
mere fardles of improbabilities, incongruities and in- 
vented falſities. 
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his diſcoveries; but nothing could then be made, 
either of them, or of him,. When the whole 
plot was Unravelled, it was manifeſt, from his 


letters; that he muſt have known more of it, 


than: he would own ; but he ſtill claimed the 

iſe before made him, that he ſhould- riot 
bo a witneſs, Upon the whole, therefore, he 
rather.deſerved a ſevere puniſhment, than any of 
thoſe rewards, which he pretended to. He was 
- accordingly diſmiſſed by the Duke of Shrewſbury, 
who thought, that even mis ſuf} cious beha- 
viour of his did not teleaſe him from keeping 
the promiſes, which he had made to him. ; 
tali Smith hereupon went to the Earl of Mon 
mouth, afterwards Earl of Peterborough, and poſ- 
ſeſſed him with bad impreſſipns of the Duke of 
Shrewſbury, and found him much inclined to en- 
tertain them, He told him, that he had made 
great diſcoveries, of which the Duke would take 
no notice; and, becauſe the Duke's ill health 
had obliged him to go into the country two days 
before the aſſaſſination was intended, he put this 
conſtruction upon it, that he was willing to be 
out of the way, when the King was to be mur- 
dered. To fix this imputation, he ſhewed the 
Earl the copies of all his letters; all which, but 
the laſt, more eſpecially, had the face of a great 
diſcovery (1). The Earl of Monmouth carried 
this to Court; and it made ſuch an impreſſion 
there, that the Earl of Portland ſent Captain Smith 
money, and entertained him as a Spy; but never 
could, by his means, learn any one real piece 
of intelligence. When this happened, the King 
was juſt going beyond the ſea; ſo Captain Smits 
letters were taken and ſcaled up by the King's 
order, and left in the hands of Sir William 
Trumbull; who was the other Secretary of State. 
This matter lay quiet, 'till Fenwick 'began to 
make diſcoveries ; and, when the Earl of Mon- 
mouth underſtood, that he had not named himſelf 
(about which he expreſſed too vehement a con- 
cern) but that he had named the Duke of 
Sbrecoſbury, it was ſaid, that he entered into a 
negotiation with the Ducheſs of Norfolk, that 


ſhe ſhould, by Sit Jan Faxwict's 


rage 
- be 1 the Ducheſs, — 
ſnould be offered to him 
which many little ſtories were telated, which had 
been told the King, and might be believed by 
him; and by theſe the King might have been 
diſpoſed to believe the reſt. of | Fenwick's paper. 
And the whole ended in ſome diſcoveries con. 
cerning Smath,- which would naturally 
his letters to be called for, and then they 
probably have great effect. The Ducheſs of Ny. 
folk declared, that he had dictated all thee 
ſchemes of His to her, who copied them, and 
handed them to Sir John. Fenwick, and that be 
had left one paper with her. It was ſhort, but 
contained an abſtract of the whole deſign; and 
referred to a larger one. which: he had 
tated to her. The Dacheſs ſaid, that 
placed a Gentle woman, who carried her meſſages 
to Fenwick's Lady, to overhear all that paſſed; 6 
that ſhe both had another witneſs to ſupport the 
truth of what ſhe related, and a paper leſt by him 
with her. She ſaid, that Fenwick would tot be 
guided by him, and declared, he would not 
meddle with contrived difcoveries. That there 
upon the Earl of Monmouth was highly 
voked : He ſaid, That, if Sir Jaba would fi 
his advice, he would certainly ſave him'z but, i 
he would not, he would get the bill to pat 
And indeed, when that matter was de ing, 
he ſpoke two full hours in the Houſe of Lords, 
in favour of the bill, with a peculiar vehemenc, 
Fenwick's Lady, being much provoked at this, 
got her nephew, the Earl of Carliſi, to more 
the Lords, that her huſband might be examined 
concerning any advices, that had been ſent hin 
with relation to his diſcoveries z and upon thi | 
Sir John told him what his Lady had brought 
him, and thereupon: the Ducheſs of Norfalt and 
her Confident were likewiſe interrogated, ud 
gave the account, which has been related. ln 
concluſion, Captain Smith's letters were read, 
and he himſelf was examined, This held tic 
Lords ſeveral days; for the Earl of Frey 
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him to perſiſt in his diſcbeeient 8d | 


as an additional one; in 


dic. 
bad 
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(1) When Smith complained to the Lords, inti- 
mating, that the Duke of Shrewſbury intended to ſtifle 
his informations, the Houſe ſent to the Duke in the 
country, to know what paſſed between him and Smith, 
which the Duke acquainted them in the following let- 
ter to the Lord-Keeper : 


My Lord, Eyford, 15 Fan. 1696. 


© Having received the commands of the Houſe of 
© Lords, to lay before their Lordſhips what letters J 
© received from one Smith in February laſt, or, incaſe 
© I kept none, then to acquaint the Houſe with what 
© I can remember was contained in them, I am very 
© ſorry not to be able ſo fully to comply with their 
Loordſhips directions, as I wiſh I could. For having 
© heard long ſince, that this man did pretend to great 
< merit for his diſcoveries, and, had on ſeveral occa- 
© ſions, in a very unhandſome manner, complained of 
© me, I did then endeavour to collect what letters 
© he had ſent me, that I might judge how his intelli- 
© gence appeared, when put together; for, as it came 
© to me, I could make little of it. But I found I 
© could retrieve ſo few, and thoſe generally of an old 
© date, when I had more value for his intelligence, 
© than I had afterwards, that I am almoſt certain I have 
none of thoſe letters left, which their Lordſhips de- 


© ſire to fee. I ſhall therefore apply myſelf to gut 
© them the beſt account of what he did inform me, 
© that is moſt material at this time; which I am tie 
© better able to collect, becauſe ſeveral things he then 
mentioned fell out ſo true, that I was ſurpriſed bos 
© he could know them, and not more, till I unde- 
© ſtood he had his intelligence from one Haut,! 
youth, that lived with Major Holmes's brothe!, | 
think, and was about that time often employed u 
© wait on Sir George Barclay; by which means he! 
opportunity to gueſs or over-hear parti 

* otherwiſe, I ſuppoſe, he might not be truſted wi. 
I remember in winter Smith wrote very 
© an invaſion intended from France, which wa ® 
© break out at the arrival of the Thoulon fleet; 1 
that many Gentlemen of quality and Officers wer 
© ſent from St Germain's on that deſign. He 
Sir Henry Browne, my Lord Mountague's broth * 
* one time; at another Sir George Barclay, Hin, 
Counter, and others. Then be gave hints 

* great deſign, which he ſhould ſoon diſcover the bot 
of; and afterwards grew more particular, that © 
was to ſeize the King's Perſon, and named 

« clay, Charnock, Holmes, and others, as emp)" 
in the villainy ; and that, at the ſame hour this v8 
© to be executed, there was to be a - 
* all the Counties of England, He was different 


Bar- 
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C the King's orders, produced all Smith's papers. 
a By them it appeared,'that he was a very inſigni- 
ficant ſpy,” who was always inſiſting in his old 
ſtrain of aſking money, and taking no care to 
deſerve 1 : AB... f . 4 

The Earl of Monmouth was, upon the accuſa- 
tion and evidence above · mentioned, ſent to the 
ower, and turned out of all his employments. 
But the Court had no mind to have the matter 
farther examined into; for the King ſpoke to 
Biſhop Burnet, to do all he could to ſoften the 
Earl's cenſure, which he did. The Lords were 
much ſet againſt him, and ſeemed reſolved to 
go great lengths. To allay that heat, the Bi- 
ſhop, who did not know what new ſcheme of 
confuſion might have been opened by him, in 
his own excuſe, put the Houſe in mind, that he 
ſet the Revolution on foot, and was a great pro- 
moter of it, coming twice over to Holland, to 
that purpoſe ; he then moved, that he might 
be ſent to the Tower. This was agreed to, and 
he lay there till the end of the Seſſion, and was 
removed from all his places: But that loſs, as 
was believed, was ſecretly made up to him, for 
the Court was reſolved not to loſe him intirely, 
4 After Fenwick's buſineſs was over, the Parlia- 


+: di- ment, to the great ſatisfaction of the people, 


ie took care to remedy a public grievance of long 
ſtanding. Several places in and about the 
City of London, which, in the times of the 
Romiſh ſuperſtition, were allowed as ſanctuaries 
to criminals and debtors, had, ever ſince the Re- 


formation, pretended a privilege to protect the 


latter; and one of theſe, called White Friars, 
was become a notorious receptacle of broken and 
deſperate men, in the very heart of the Me- 
tropolis, whither they reſorted in great numbers, 
and, to the diſhonour of the Government, and 
great prejudice of the People, defended them- 
ſelves with force and violence againſt the law 
and public authority. This intolerable miſchief 
the Parliament redreſſed by an act for the more ef- 
fectual relief of creditors in caſes of eſcapes, and for 
preventing abuſes in priſons and pretended privileged 
Places; wherein ſuch effectual proviſion was made 
to reduce thoſe outlaws, that, immediately after 
the act was publiſhed, they abandoned their 
poſts to better inhabitants. An act alſo paſſed 
for the relief of creditors, by which they were 
enabled to make compoſitions with their debtors, 
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agree: But this act was repealed the next Seſſion. 


Commons, having takeri notice of the late miſ. 1% of 


Towards the beginning of this Seſſion, the 


carriages of the fleet, ordered, that Sir Georg? 
Rooke ſhould attend the Houſe, to give an ac- 
count, why the French Toulon ſquadron was not 
intercepted in going to Breſt ? That Admiral 
attended accordingly, and afterwards produced 
copies both of his journal, and, of the orders, 
which he had received from the Admiralty ; 
which being examined, it was ordered, that Sir 
Clondefly Shovel ſhould lay before the Houſe co- 
pies of all ſuch orders, as he Had received; in 
order to the joining Sit George Rooke. Which 
being done, and much time ſpent in both 
Houſes about this affair, it did not appear, that 
either of theſe Admirals had failed in their 
duty. 


On the 16th of April, the King came to the The Par- 


liament 


Houſe of Lords, to put an end to this long 


Seſſion, and made the following ſpecch to both 
Houſes : 
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My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Aving given my aſſent to the ſeveral 
H bills you have preſented to me, I am 
now to return you my hearty thanks for what 
you have done this Scfſion, which has been 
carricd on with great prudence, temper, and 
affection. 
At the opening of the Seſſion I told you, 
how ſenſible I was of the, difficulties' to be 
ſtruggled with, which were of ſuch a nature, 
that I will freely own the hopes, I had of your 
being able to overcome them, were founded 
only upon the wiſdom and zeal of ſo good a 
Parliament, 
My expectation has been fully anſwered. 
You entered upon the buſineſs with ſo much 
chearfulneſs, proceeded ſo unanimouſly, and 


have at laſt brought things to ſuch a conclu- 


ſion, that we may hope to carry on the war 
with ſucceſs, in caſe our enemies do not think 
it their intereſt to agree to an honourable 
peace. And ſo effectual a proviſion being 
made for ſupplying the deficiencies of former 
funds (which is the beſt foundation for re-eſta- 
bliſhing of credit) I doubt not, but, in a 

* ſhort 


: his accounts about the manner of ſeizing the King. 
; Sometimes Mr Lattin's lodge near Richmond was 
, fo be attacked, and the walls ſcaled by foot, 
* he was there. Sometimes an attempt of the 
x ike nature was to be made at Kenſington houſe ; 

and at other times the King was to be ſet upon go- 
g to, or coming from hunting. Near to the day 
: "= allaflination was intended, he was very earneſt 
er money to buy a horſe and equipage; upon which 
I deſired Mr Vernon to talk with him, if he knew 
his own knowledge any perſon engaged in ſuch a 

clign ; for, being never able to bring any thing in 
 <2nirmation of what he aſſerted, from whom he 
: lad it, or what time it was to be executed, I ſup- 
; poſed there was no truth in the ſtory ; or, if there 
ere, I might poſſibly have ſet him to be engaged 
; de. He gare Mr Vernon no ſatisfaction upon 

'courſing with him, but proceeded in his promiſes 
, to him, that nothing could be attempted, but he 

would give me an account. When the whole was 


* brought to light, and ita 
ought to light, ppeared he was not enough 
Numb, XXIII. Vor. III. ; 
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in the ſecret to have prevented it, I intended not- 
witliſtanding to have done ſomething for him, and 
at his own deſire concealed his name, to give him 
an opportunity, as he pretended, to apprehend 
Chambers. In the mean time I had an account, 
that in very public places he began to threaten that 
he would complain of me to the Parliament ; where- 
upon I neither thought it ſafe nor decent to have 
any more to do with him. 

What J received, relating to the attempt on his 
Majeſty's Perſon or the invaſion, I always gave the 
King an account, whilſt I was able to wait on him; 
but, being much indiſpoſed, I had his Majeſty's leave 
to go into the country for a few days, where I re- 
mained, till I was commanded back, upon the hap- 
py diſcovery of that horrid deſign. 

This, my Lord, is all I can collect to the ſubject 
their Lordſhips were pleaſed to command, I beg 
the favour it may be communicated to the Houle, 
and am, Oc.“ 
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in ciſe two thirds, in number and value, did 1695. 


Miſars 


the fleet 
inquired 
into. 


prorogued. 
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Honours, 


prefer- 
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© ſhort time, it will have a very happy effect, 
to the [univerſal eaſe and ſatisfaction of my 


s e. ig rb 

6 w_ circumſtances of affairs making it ne- 
« ceflary for me to be out of the Kingdom for 
« ſometime, I ſhall take care to leave the Ad- 
* miniſtration of the Government, during my 
* abſence, in the hands of ſuch perſons, as I 


can depend upon. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 


© I have nothing more to aſk of you, but 
that you carry down the fame good diſpoſition 
into your ſeveral countries, which you have 
« expreſſed in all the proceedings of this Sel- 
« ſion,” 

And then the Lord-Keeper prorogued the 
Parliament to the 13th day of May. | 


Beſides the acts paſſed this Seſſion, the Com- 
mons ſent a bill co the Lords, limiting elections 
to future Parliaments, that none ſhould be 
choſen, but thoſe who had ſuch a proportion of 
eſtate or money; the- Lords rejected it: They 
thought it reaſonable to leave the Nation to their 
freedom, in chuſing their Repreſentatives in 
Parliament: It ſeemed both unjuſt and cruel, 
if a poor man had ſo fair a reputation, as 
to be choſen, notwithſtanding his poverty, by 
thoſe, who were willing to pay him wages, that 
he ſhould be branded with an incapacity, becauſe 
of his ſmall eſtate. Corruption in elections was 
to be apprehended from the rich, rather than 
from the poor. Another bill was ſent up by 
the Commons, but rejected by the Lords, pro- 
hibiting the importation of all E- India filks, 
and Bengales : This was propoſed, to encourage 
the ſilk manufacture at home; and petitions 
were brought for it by great multitudes, in a 
very tumultuary way; but the Lords had no re- 
gard to that. ; 

The Houſe of Commons taking offence at an 
advertiſement in the Flying- Poſt, tending to de- 
ſtroy the credit and currency of the Exchequer 
bills, that were going to be iſſued out, a bill 
was brought in by Mr Pulteney, to prevent the 
publiſhing any news without licence, This bill, 
in the heat of their reſentment, was read the 
firſt time, but thrown out before a ſecond read- 
ing; becauſe, though they ſaw the miſchiefs of 
the liberty of the preſs, they knew not where to 
fix the reſtraint. 

As the time for opening the treaty for a ge- 
neral peace drew near, the King appointed the 


ments, and Earl of Pembroke, Viſcount Villiers, and Sir Fo- 


deaths. 
Nov. 19. 


Apr. 11. 


Apr. 14. 


ſeph Williamſon, his Plenipotentiaries to treat with 
France; and, in the Earl of Pembroke's abſence, 
Sir Thomas Mompeſſon, Sir Charles Cotterel, ju- 
nior, and Mr Fames Tyrrel were to execute the 
office of Privy. ſeal. 

The Lord Galway (created an Earl) the Mar- 
quis of Wincheſter and Viſcount Villiers were 
made Lords Juſtices of Ireland; and Mr Me- 
thuen, Chancellor of that Kingdom, in the 
room of Sir Charles Porter, deceaſed, 

The King, to return the compliment of the 


| * Val, "i 
State of Venice, appointed the Earl of "Max; | 
ter his Ambaſſador Extraordinary'to — "y 
The Earl had always zealous in the 
cauſe of liberty, and had, at his own 
accompanied the King as a voluntier, with a 
very handſome retinue into-freland ; and was in 
the battle of the Boyze, at the fiege of Limeri 
and, after the reduction of Ireland, was mage 
Captain of the band of Yeomen of the Guards. 
At the ſame time, Sir James Raghout was fent 
Ambaſſador to Twrky, and Sir Lambert Blackwel 
(knighted on that occaſion) Envoy to-Taſcay, 

About a month before, the Earl of len, " 
who (as ſaid before) was committed tothe Tower, ©" 
on account of the late plot, was brought by He. 
beas Corpus to the Court of Ning't- Bench, and re. 
leaſed upon bail; but the Lord 
committed on the ſame account, was denied 
that favour and remanded to Newgate, 

The Lord Berkley, of Stratton, who had fig- Fa. 
nalized himſelf in ſeveral enterprizes in che chan. 
nel, died of a pleuriſy and fever, cauſed by hard 
drinking, in company with ſeveral other Nobles 
who were alſo like to have ſuffered by it. Up. 
on the Lord Berkley's death, his regiment 
Marines was given to Sir Cloudefly Shovel, 

The Earl of Dor/er reſigned the office of Lord iu 
Chamberlain, which he had enjoyed ever fincethe 
2 was a good · natured man l 

e was ſo oppreſſed with phlegm, that, till le 
was a — — with arm he fſcaroe ever 
ſpoke : But he was, upon that exaltation, a 
lively man, Never was ſo much ill natureina 
pen, as in his, * with ſo much good nate, 
as was in himſelf, even to exceſs; for he wi 
againſt all puniſhing, even of malefactors. He 
was bountiful, even to run himſelf into diffical- 
ties, and charitable to a fault, for he common- 
ly gave all he had about him, whenever he met 
an object that moved him. But he was ſo luy, 
that though King Charles IT ſeemed to cou 
him to be a Favourite, he would not give him- 
ſelf the trouble that belonged to that poſt. He 
hated the Court, and deſpiſed that King, whe 
he ſaw he was neither generous, nor tender- 
hearted, He was ſucceeded in his office by the 
Earl of Sunderland, who was ſoon after ſworn 
of the Privy-council, and was now in as great 
favour, as he had been in the former reigns. 

About the ſame time, the Lord-Keeper &. N 
mers was made Lord High- Chancellor, and 
Baron of Eveſham in Worceſterſhire. 

The ſame day, the King appointed a Rege- 
cy during his abſence (1), and, two days after 
leaving Kenſington, he embarked, the 26th dg 
April, at Margate for Holland, where he aired uf 
the next day. ; | 

The great tranſaction of this year was the fi 
treaty of a general peace. The chief of the 
Engliſh Plenipotentiaries was the Earl of Pa ys 
broke. He was a man of eminent virtue, d Ms 
of great learning, particularly, in the mathem® 1 
tics, This made him a little too ſpeculatwe 
and abſtracted in his notions. He had 
application, but had lived a little too much out 
of the world, though in a public ſtation, Ther 


— 


— 


(1) The Regents were the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
Lord Chancellor Somers, the Earl of Pembroke, the 
Duke of Devonſhire, the Duke of Shrewſbury, the 
Earl of Dor/et, the Earl of Romney, the Earl of Sun- 


derland, and Admiral Edward Rufſel, for whom 3 
prom was preparing to create him Baron of Shng 

iſcount Barfleur in Normandy, and Earl of Orferd, 
which was accordingly done the 6th of May. 


; 


| 
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was ſornewhat id his perſon ind inner that all his force Lgainſt the Turks ind Fartars. He 1697: 


created him an un | 
man whom all fides honored fo much as 
2 the Lord Villiers and Sir Foſeph Willium- 
ſon, as was before ſaid. The Plenipotentiaries, 
named by France, were Harlay, Crecy, and Cal- 
eres. The firſt difficulty that aroſe was about 
the of congreſs, the Emperor propoſi 
either Mentx or Francfort, and the Dutch, wit 
moſt of their Allies, inſiſting upon a place in 
Holland, It was expected, that either Maz/- 
tricht, Nimeguen, or Breda, would have been 
choſen 3 but; towards the middle of 7anuary, 
Callieres, by his Maſter's orders, moved that 
the Plenipotentiariesof the Allies, who were now 
at the Hague, ſhould refide there, and thoſe of 
France at Delft, where they were at this time; 
and that the conferences ſhould be held at a pa- 
lace belonging to King Willem, all which was 
d to. This was called Newburg- 
Hoa becauſe a Duke of N laid the firſt 
tone when it was in building by Frederic Henry 
Prince of Orange. No place could be more 
proper for the purpoſe, being ſituated between 
the Hague Delft cloſe by the village of 


Ryſwick. 

The French were reſolved to have a peace at 
any rate ; not ſo much on account of the diffi- 
culties of carrying on the war, the decay of 
their trade, and their heavy taxes, but chiefly 
from another motive. The King of Spain's ill- 


neſs, and the ſucceſſion to his dominions, to 


which the French King had an eye, was the 
principal cauſe of his defiring a peace. He knew, 
that as long as the war continued, and the Grand 
Confederacy remained entire, his deſign could 
not be accompliſhed z and therefore he haſtened 
the concluſion of the treaty, that he might have 
his hands free to fall upon Spain, the moment 
his Catholic Majeſty died, which he might eaſily 
do before a new league could be formed againſt 
him. Accordingly, as the King of Spain's 
ſickneſs increaſed, the French King offered ad- 
vantageous terms, giving the Allies more than 
could be expected, confidering his conqueſts and 
force; and would have offered ſtill more, if all 
the. Allies had been of the Emperor's mind, to 
require a greater number of reſtitutions. 

The intereſts of the Emperor were entirely 
contrary to thoſe of the Fench King. He had 
alſo his eye upon Spain, and therefore it no leſs 
concerned him, that the Confederacy ſhould re- 
main, than it did the French King, that it 
ſhould be broken. Beſides, the Emperor had 
the more reaſon to excite the Confederates to 
Purlue the war, as he hoped to be ſoon able to 
turn more forces againſt France, For he was 
going to conclude a league with Muſcovy, by 
which the Czar was obliged to make war with 


Dr IT 


pect, for there was 
did him. In this affair were joined with 


alſo hoped to have a King of Poland of his 


party, who might annoy the Turk in ſuch a 


manner, as to force him to a peace. The ne- 
tiation of the fix circles of the Rhine, to have 

x thouſand, and, in caſe of need; twelve thou- 
ſand men on foot, was likewiſe in great for- 


wardneſs. For theſe reaſons the Emperor was 


entirely againſt a peace; and did all he could to 
retard it. | Wot 

As for England and Holland; they had no 
other concern in the treaty, but to ſecure their 
Allies, to ſettle a barrier in the Netherlands, and 
to get King William acknowledged. Things 
being in this ſtate, after ſeveral debates, the 
French Plenipotentiary Callieres, on the 16th of 
February, in the name of his Maſter; conſented 
to the following preliminaries: 


I. That the treaties of Weſtphalia and Nime- 
guen ſhould be the baſis of this to be negotiated 
at Ryſwick, | | 

II. That Strasburg ſhould be reſtored to the 
Empire; in the ſame condition, as the French 
took it. [But here Borcel and Dychvelt, the 
Dutch Plenipotentiaries, declared to the Media- 
tor, before Calleres, that, whenever the reſtitu- 
tion of Strasburg was talked of, it was alſo ad- 
ded; or an equivalent at the Emperor*s choice. 

III. That Luxemburg ſhould be reſtored to the 
Spaniards in its preſent condition. [Sd likewiſe 
it was here declared in the ſame manner, or an 
equivalent to be propoſed by Spain ts the King of 
rance. 

IV. That Mons and CGharleroy ſhould be ſur- 
rendered as they were. 

V. Thatall places taken by the French in Ca- 
talonia, ſince the peace of Nimeguen, ſhould be 
reſtored in the ſame manner, 

VI. That Dinant, both the city and caſtle, 
ſhould be given up to the Biſhop of Liege, as 
they were when taken, 

VII. That all Reunions, ſince the treaty of 
Nimegaen, ſhould be made void. 

VIII. That Lorrain ſhould be reſtored accord- 
ing to the conditions of that treaty z but farther 
agreed, that, in caſe the conditions made in re- 
ſpe to that country ſhould not pleaſe, that ar- 
ticle ſhould be referred to the general treaty, and 


that it ſhould be the firſt point debated in the 


negotiation, Here it was likewiſe farther agreed, 
that upon concluſion of the peace, the French 
King ſhould acknowledge the Prince of Orange 
as King of Great Britain, without any manner 
of difficulty, reſtriction, condition, or reſerve z 
but as for other Princes, whether they were in 
the Confederacy or not, their pretenſions ſhould 
be reſerved to the __ negotiation under 
the mediation of the King of Sweden (1): 


Some 


3 _. * ** 
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(1) The other Preliminaries were : 


IX. That the 

: _ to Sueden. 
IT bat Phil : 

op of Shire. iiipſburg ſhould be given up to the Bi- 


X XI That the fort of Kiel, and other fortifications 
XII. the Rhine, ſhould be razed. 


* That the ſame ſhould be done by fort Louis 


4 T1 nninghen. 


I. That Traerback and Mzntroyal ſhould be 


Duchy of Deux-ponts ſhould be re- 


given up; the firſt diſmantled, but upon condition 
never to be fortified again, 

XIV. That the Elector Palatine ſhould not only be 
reſtored to all the Electorate, but alſo to the Duchies 
of Simmeren and Lauthern, with the Earldom of Man- 
heim; as alſo other places, whereof he had been diſ- 
poſſeſſed to the preſent time. 

XV. That the Ducheſs of Orleans ſhould not have 
recourſe to open force to maintain her pretenſions, 
but might bring her action according to law, in rela- 
tion to the Elector. 


XVI. That 
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Some of the Miniſters of the Allies, after 
having conſulted their Maſters upon thele pre- 


lIiminaries, declared, that, as to the firſt article, 
they fully agreed to it; but, as for . 
they Farther inſiſted, that it ſhould be reſtored, 


with it's fortifications and dependencies, and 
that no equivalent ſhould be accepted. They 
allowed of the third, fourth, and fifth articles ;, 


only they inſiſted, that not only the city but 
the county of Luxemburg, and that of Cbinay 


ſhould be given up as they likewiſe did, that 
the city and caſtle of Dinant ſhould be yielded, 
together with the Duchy of Bouillon, in the ſame 
ſtate they were. They owned themſelves alſo 
ſatisfied as to the ſeventh article concerning the 
Re-unions, but not ſo with the agreement made 
about Lorrain, which they would have reſtored 
to the Duke it's Sovereign, without any manner. 
of reſtriction. 

Before any farther progreſs was made in the 


of Sweden treaty, Charles XI, King of Sweden, who had 


been received as Mediator, happened to die (1). 
His ſon, the famous Charles XII, who ſucceed- 
ed him in his Throne, was but fifteen years old, 


and gave great hopes of being an active, war- 


like, and indefatigable Prince, which his reign 
did afterwards demonſtrate to the world. This 
accident was like to retard the negotiations, bur, 
the deceaſed King having appointed by his will 
the Queen and five of the Senators to admini- 
ſter the Government during his ſon's minority, 
the Regents among whom the Queen had two 
voices, and who had full power to make trea- 
ties, and perform all other acts of ſovereignty, 
as ſhould be agreed on by the major part of 
them, ſent immediately expreſſes to ſeveral fo- 
reign Courts, to acquaint them with their inten- 
tions to purſue the mediation begun by the Jate 
King for the tranquillity of Chriſtendom ; and 
diſpatched a new Commiſſion to Monſieur Lil- 
lienroot for that purpoſe. Some time before it 
was agreed by the Plenipotentiaries at the Hague, 
that for the eaſier carrying on the treaty, all ce- 
remonies ſhould be laid aſide; and the titles, 
which any Prince took, be of no conſequence : 
That the ſeveral Miniſters ſhould have free and 


ſecure. correſpondence. with the Princes. the. 
Maſters : That, in order to this, blank N 1 
ſhould be given tò each party for tbe couriers. 
diſpatched by them, as alſo for the pacqquet · boats 
to and from England : And that the powers of 
the reſpective Plenipotentiaries ſhould. be on 
the ſame foot they were at Nimeguen. "% 
In purſuance of the -preliminaries, Mo 
Lillienroot, the Mediator, appointed the * 
conference to be held at Ry/wick, on the ih of -"m 
May; and accordingly the Allies being met to. U 
gether in the apartments on one ſide of the 5a. 
lace, the French in the apartments on the other 
fide, and the Mediator in the middle between 
both, the Allies and the French ſhewed him 
their powers, and gave him copies of the fime 
which he communicated to the'reſpeRive Mi. 
niſters, and left the copies with them. This, 
and the ſettling part of the ceremonial in order 
to further proceedings, took up near three hour; 
and then the conference was adjourned to the 
11th of the ſame month; when, being me a. 
gain in the ſame manner as they did at firſt, the 
powers of the Allies were by the Mediator ex- 
changed with the French Ambaſſadors. Beſides, 
they agreed to meet conſtantly on Wedneſdays in 
the morning, and Saturdays in the afternoon; 
and that, to prevent inconveniencies, which 
might ariſe from crouds of attendants, each Am- 
baſſador ſhould go thither only with one coach 
with ſix horſes, two pages, and two footmen, 
On the 15th and 18th, the Mediator and Pleai- 
potentiaries met again; but all they did a 
thoſe two conferences was only to regulate 
veral points of ceremony; in which, ſor the 
moſt part, they followed the rules, that were 
obſerved at the treaty of Nimeguen. 

On the 22d of May, the Imperial Plenipoten-g 
tiaries delivered to the Mediator their demand 
in the name of the Emperor and Empire; ud 
ſome of the German Miniſters, at the ſame tine 
gave in the particular pretenſions of the Princes 
their Maſters. After which the Allies drew up 
a large deduction in juſtification of their clams; 
of which however they reſolved to give tie 
French Ambaſſadors no copy, till they mY 


XVI. That the caſtle and county of FVeldens ſhould 
be reſtored to their lawful owner. 

XVII. That Biſweiler ſhould be given to the Count 
of Hanaw. 

XVIII. That the Seignories of March, Mormoſy, 
and Dagstein, and the County of Dagsburg, ſhould be 
delivered up to the Count of 1 prog 

XIX. That the Seignories of Salms and Jaltenſtein 
ſhould be given up to the Prince of Salms, or to their 
proprietors, ſeeing the ſame was ſtill in queſtion. 

XX. That the Seignories of Lutzenſtein and Al- 
theim ſhould be ſurrendered to their owners. 

XXI. That Otweiles ſhould be given up to the Houſe 
of Naſſau. 

XXII. That the city and county of Montbeilliard, 
Harcourt, Bainont, and Chattelette ſhould be put into 
the poſſeſſion of the Houſe of V irtemberg. 

XXIII. That Germeſbeim ſhould be given up to the 
Elector Palatine, notwithſtanding any former treaties 
to the contrary. 

XXIV. That the Principality of Orange ſhould be 
given up to it's Sovereign. 

(1) He was a rough and boiſterous man ; he loved 
fatigue, and was free from vice ; he reduced his King- 
dom to a military ſtate, and was ever going round it, 
to ſee how his troops were ordered, and his diſcipline 
obſerved ; He looked narrowly into the whole Admini- 


1 


ſtration; he had quite altered the conſtitution of hi 
Kingdom; it was formerly changed from being an Elec- 
tive, to be an Hereditary Kingdom, yet, till his uns 
it had continued to be rather an Ariſtocracy, than 
Monarchy ; but he got the power of the Senatom 
be quite taken away, ſo that it was left free to bh 
to make uſe of ſuch Counſellors as he ſhould chule 
the Senators had enriched themſelves, and 

the people ; they had devoured the revenues of the 
Crown, and in two reigns, in which the Sovereign u 
long in a ſtate of infancy, both in Queen Chili! 
and in this King's time, the Senators had taken care 
themſelves, and had ſtripped the Crown. 
King moved for a general reſumption, and this he od- 
tained eaſily of the States: Who, as they envied the 
wealth of the Senators, ſo they hoped that, by 
ing the King rich, the people would be leſs charges 
with taxes; this was not all, he got likewiſe an 
reviſion, by which'thoſe who had grants were t0® 
count for the mean profits, and this was applied eve 
to thoſe who had grants upon valuable conſideration” 
for, when it appeared that the valuable conſidera 
was ſatisfied, they were to account for all they 
received over and above that, and to repay this &. 
the intereſt of the money, at 12 " cent, for all © 
years they had enjoyed it. This brought 4 great 


__— Ti 
on all the Senators and other families of the Ringe it 


Lied the King's orders'to propoſe-theirs., But, 
'th 9 e having declared, 
that they had nothing to alle or pretend to, and 
that they were ready to anſwer the others, the 
Allies changed their minds ; and the French, in 
the mean while, had ſeveral ſeparate confe- 
rences with the Dutch about commerce and a 
ceſſation of arms. This laſt point the French 
very cager for, and the ſame was much 
ed by the Mediator, who, upon the Spaniſh 
iniſters delivering their grievances, declared, 
that he was of opinion, that nothing could more 
contribute to the advancement of the peace, than 
the agreeing on a truce by common conſent ; 
men's minds being ſo much the leſs compoſed, 
and fit for a calm negotiation, by how much 
were elated or depreffed by the good or 
bad ſucceſſes of war. Though this motion 
ſeemed then to be approved by filence, yet 
other things intervened, which cauſed it to be 
laid aſide. About the ſame time the Branden- 
Ambaſſadors ſtrongly inſiſted, that all the 
names of the Confederate Princes ſhould be ex 
preſſed, and particularly inſerted in the treaty ; 
and ſome of the Allies took it very ill, that the 
tenſions of the Empire were propoſed by the 
mperor's Ambaſſadors only in his Imperial 
Majeſty's name z to filence which complaints it 
was anſwered, that every one of the Allies was 
free to propoſe ſeparate articles concerning his 
own affairs. Whereupon ſeveral Princes gave in 
their grievances to their Mediator, 
5 The King of France, foreſeeing that the 
Houſe of Auſtria would inſiſt upon the treaty of 
the Pyrenees, reſolved to make his laſt efforts in 
Flanders and Catalonia, to reduce the Spaniards 
to his own terms, and to advance the Prince of 
Conti to the Crown of Poland, not doubting but 
that warlike Prince, who both from inclination 
and gratitude would ever promote the intereſt 
of France, would ſoon make the Emperor 
more tractable. The French army was very 
numerous and formidable this year in the Low- 
Countries; and having, beſides, the advantage 
of being earlier in the field, than the Confede- 
rates, both by reaſon of the remoteneſs and 
ſlow march of the German troops and of King 
William's indiſpoſition, they boaſted of attack- 
ing a no leſs conſiderable place than Namur 
but, having reflected upon the difficulties of that 
enterprize, they were contented to open the 
b. campaign with the ſiege of Aeth, a place, which 
the French had yielded to Spain by the treaty 
of Nimeguen, There were no leſs than three 
Marſhals of France in that army, Villeroy, Bouf- 
fers, and Catinat; but, Catinat being the great- 
eſt General of the three, it was to him the 
French King gave the direction of the ſiege, and 
ordered Monſieur Vauban to aſſiſt him in it, 
whilſt Villeroy and Boufflers ſhould obſerve the 
Confederates, Upon intelligence of the French 
having inveſted Aeth, King William, who by 
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this time was recovered of his late illneſs, im- 
mediately repaired to his army in Brabant, and 
had an interview with the Duke of Bavaria, who 
commanded anothet army at hand, to join him 
upon occaſion. But, ' beſides the great ſuperio- 
rity of the French, which would have made the 
attempt very difficult, King William openly de- 
Clared, he would not ſacrifice one man for the 
relief of a place, which the French would be 
obliged to give up by the peace. It is true, the 
King might eaſily have laid ſiege to Dinant, 
while Catinat was beſieging Aeub; but then 
Bruſſels had been left expoſed to Villeroy and 
Boufflers, who had a deſign upon that city; but 
the King, by a very happy Anse, prevent- 
ing them, poſſeſſed himſelf of an advantageous 
camp, about three hours before the French could 
5 4 it, by which they were wholly diſabled to 
execute their deſign. As for Aeth, it was fo 
vigorouſly preſſed by the beſiegers, and fo faint- 
ly defended by the Governor, for the ſame rea- 
ſons which induced King William not to at- 
tempt it's relief, that it ſurrendered after twelve 
days of open trenches. 

Not many days after the Duke of Yendoſme, 
who commanded the French forces in Catalonia, 
inveſted Barcelona both by ſea and land, though 
he had ſcarce men enough to compleat his cir- 
cumvallation, This gave the beſieged an op- 
portunity to maintain a free communication with 
the Viceroy of Catalonia, who thereupon took 
the field with a ſmall body of troops, and ſum- 
moned the Miquelets to join him, in order to 
raiſe the ſiege. Beſides, the place was defend- 
ed by a numerous garriſon of ten thouſand diſ- 
in $4 men, and about five thouſand Burghers, 
who had voluntarily taken up arms; and, to uſe 
all imaginable precautions for the preſervation 
of that city, the Queen of Spain recommended 
it to a Prince of Heſſe d' Armſtadt, who had ſig- 
nalized himſelf, not only at the battle of Agbrim 
in Ireland, but likewiſe on ſeveral other occa- 
ſions, and who, upon changing his religion, was 
now at the head of the German troops that were 
ſent into Spain. All theſe difficulties made the 
world believe, that the poſitive orders of the 
Court of France had engaged their General in an 
enterprize, which would not turn to his ho- 
nour, People were confirmed in this opinion 
by the vigorous and well-timed ſallies of the 
Prince of Heſſe, who diſputed every inch of 
ground with the enemy, and fo retarded the ad- 
vancing of their works, that the Duke of Ven- 
doſme wrote to the French King, that, unleſs he 
was ſpeedily reinforced, he ſhould be obliged to 
abandon the ſiege ingloriouſly, Upon this the 
French King ordered all the troops in Provence 
and Languedoc to march that way with all expe- 


dition; and, theſe ſuccours arriving in time, July 4. 


the French made a great attack, which laſted 
from twelve at night till three the next morning. 
They endeavoured three ſeveral times to paſs the 

paliſſadoes; 


— 


it did utterly ruin them and left them at mercy, and 

2 the King took from them all they had, he kept 
m ſtill in a dependence upon him, giving them em- 

Pio ments in the army or militia that he ſet up. 
After that, he procured of the States of his King- 
m an abſolute authority to govern them as he 


t h h . . . . 
Sat ht, and according to law; but ev limi- 
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tation ſeemed uneaſy, and their ſlavery was finiſhed by 
another act, which he obtained, that he ſhould not 
be obliged to govern by law, but by his meer will and 
pleaſure : So ſucceſsful was he, in the ſpace of five 
years, to ruin all the families in his Kingdom, and to 
deſtroy their laws and liberties, and that by their awn 
conſent. 
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paliladoes.; but the... beſieged repulſed them as 


often fahre in hand, and purſued them a good 
way. Had. the Prince of Heſſe been ſeconded 
by , Don Franciſco de Valeſco, the Yigeroy, the 


ſiege had c -rtainly been raiſed z but the Viceroy 
(whether by a fate common to all the Spaniards, 
or from a jealouſy, that the whole honour would 
accrue to a ſtranger, if the place ſhould hold out) 
ſo entirely. neglected to do his part, that he was 
ſurptized, and his ſmall army routed. The 
French, fluſhed with this ſucceſs, attacked the 
outworks, which they had been battering a long 
While with a great many cannon. This diſpute 
was obſtinate, and maintained with great coura 
and reſolution on both ſides ; but at laſt the 
French, by the (ſuperiority of their numbers, 
made themſelves maſters of the covered-way, 
and afterwards advanced to the attack of two 
baſtions, which, after having been twice taken 
and retaken, one of them remained in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the aſſailants. The next day, the be- 
ſieged endeavoured to recover the baſtion of 
San Pedro they had Joſt, which occalioned a 
ſharp encounter. The French were twice beaten 
from their poſt, . but at laſt lodged themſelves 
again; and, about the ſame time, the enemy 
ſprung a mine under the baſtion of Portal Nuova 
with ſo good ſucceſs, that after ſeveral attacks 
they lodged themſelves there likewiſe. Upon 
theſe baſtions the Duke of Yendoſme raiſed great 
batteries both of cannon and mortars, from 
which he fired ſo furiouſly upon the town, that 
he judged it could not hold out much longer. His 
conjecture proved true, for though the Prince 
of Heſſe ſtill maintained himſelf on part of thoſe 
baſtions, and was reſolved to expect the laſt ex- 
tremity in the caſtle ; yet, the Court being un- 
willing to ſuffer that city to be entirely ruined 
by the enemy, ſince, in all probability, it would 
ſoon be reſtored by the peace, orders were diſ- 
patched to the Prince to capitulate, which he did 
on very honourable conditions, after nine weeks 
vigorous reſiſtance z ſo that it remains unde- 
cided, whether the Duke of Yengoſme gained 
more glory by taking, than the Prince of Heſſe 
did by defending this place; for which ſervice 
he was, not long after, made Viceroy of Cata- 
lonia. By this the French gained a great point. 
Hitherto the Spaniards, who contributed the 
leaſt towards carrying on the war, were the mo 
backward to all overtures of peace. They had 
felt little of the miſeries of war, and thought 
themſelves out of it's reach. But now, France 
being maſter of ſo important a place as Barce- 
lona, which cut off all their communication with 
Italy, they became as earneſt for peace, as they 
had before been averſe to it. OL 
Nor was this all their danger : For Monſieur 


genazaken de Pointis, having fitted out a ſquadron of men 
6y Pointis. of war, at the charge of a Company, erected by 
Account of the French King's permiſſion, in order to ſeize the 
the taking Spaniſh Plate: fleet, in the Meſt-Indies, ſet ſail from 


Cartha- 
gena. 


Breſt (though at that time a ſtrong Exgliſb fleet 
was cruizing off that place) towards the beginning 
of this year, and in fifty- five days arrived before 
S. Domingo. Here he was conſiderably reinforced 
and being alſo joined by the Buccaniers and Free- 
hooters in theſe parts, and finding, that the Gal- 


— — 


there was no 


leags were already gpt to the i 
cold not MOOG Hee ap ERA — — a | 
defgn upon Carthegena in.cxecution, [He recs 
ed no {mall aſſiftance in this projet. from que 
ner, an Engliſhman, who had ſerved the Spaziar, 
many years, and who drew for him, ſeveral Plan 
of that town; by. which, Points judged, that 
W | poſſeſſing himſelf. | 
his firſt arrival, of a_ conſiderable poſt ; 
Neſtra Signora de la Papa; other xiſe the 8 
ierde would have. an opportunity, tg emp d. 
whatever they were defirous. to ſave. In 
to this, Porntis, after concerting proper meaſ 
went in a canoe to find a proper p ce for "ey * 
ing the men; but, to his ſurprize, the ſea m 
ſo high, though the weather was calm, thy a; 
0 poſſibility of landing the boar, p 
bon a. mar like to be drowned, : 
e learned, which was confirmed b relation 
of the inhabitants, that the ſea, _ all this 
coaſt, in all ſeaſons, is a natural, invincible nm. 
part; and that Caribagena is approachable only 
by the lake, which makes the harbour, Find. 
ing this attempt impracticable, he bent his &. 
forts againſt the fort of Bocca Chica; of Which, 
in a ſhort time, he made himſelf maſter, no. 
withſtanding the difficulties of approaching it, 
and the cowardice of the Buccaniers in his fer 
vice, The taking of this fort was ſoon follow. 
ed by the ſurrender of that of St Lazar; after 
which Caribagena itſelf was inveſted, both by a 
and land. The place was attacked and defended 
with a great deal of vigour ; but, the Spaniſh ſuc- 
cours not coming in time, and all things being 
now ready for an aſſault, the garriſon thougbt ft 
to agree to a capitulation, whereby they wereto 
march out through the breach, with all the uſul 
marks of honour, and four pieces of cannon; 
but, for the reſt, that all ſilver, without reſere, 
ſhould belong to the conqueror; and that ſuch 
of the inhabitants, as ſtaid behind, ſhouldenjop 
all they had, excepting their plate. 

In purſuance of theſe articles, the Govemory, 
marched out of Carthagena, and Pointis entered 
it; but, though Pointis, according to the agret- 
ment, was to have all the ſilver, how to come 
at it, was no ſmall difficulty. At laſt, he be- 
thought himſelf of an expedient, ordering it to 
be publiſhed, that he would give the tenth to 
the proprietors of whatſoever they honeſtly 
brought him, and a tenth to them, who ſhould 
inform him of any perſons, that concealed their 
effects; to which he added his threats of im- 
mediate puniſhment on thoſe who diſobeyed; 
which had the deſired effect upon the generality 
of the people. Neither were the churches and 
religious houſes ſpared, being robbed and rifled 
of ſeveral maſly images of gold and ſilyer, and 
other rich ornaments; though, after all, tbe 
booty fell much ſhort of Porntis's expectation; 
for, the town having taken the alarm, before 
arrival, all the women, of any quality, with their 
jewels, the nuns, and an hundred and ten mules 
laden with gold, were gone a great way out 
his reach ; and, how baſely ſoever the Buccani 
had ſerved him in the expedition, they had the! 
aſſigned proportion of the. ſpoil, with whicty 
nevertheleſs, ſome of them were not ſatisfied(!) 


* 
I 


(1) Pointis ſays, in his account, that they got eight 
millions of crowns ; and the King of France allowed a 
tenth of the firſt million, and a thirtieth of all the reſt ; 
ſo, of the eight millions, the ſhare of the Buccaniers did 


— 


not amount to above forty thouſand; whereas they e 
pected that the whole eight millions ſhould have bern 
divided but into four parts, and they to have 

as being a fourth of the army. Pointis's Account, p. bh 


| the riches had been thus ſent - away, 
697- — it out, that they had found many 


incredible, and was after wards known to be falſe; 
yet it was confidently afferted, at that time, to 
cover the reproach of having miſcarried in the 
attempt, on which they had raiſed greatexpetta- 
tions, and to which many undertakers had been 

drawn in. | i 
The French, not thinking it ad viſeable or poſ- 
ſible to keep this place in heir hands, ruined the 
fort of Bocca Chica, and put out to ſea, ſtanding 
for cape Tuberon z when an advice-boat from 
Petit Guaves informed them, that thirteen Eug- 
| if men of war were arrived at Barbadoes, to 
look after them. This made Pointis alter his 
courſe for the Streights of Babama till ſix at 
night, when he fell in with the Engliſh,” who 
proved to be much ſtronger than he was informed, 
and who preſently took one of his fliy-boats, on 
board of which there was a conſiderable quantity 
of ammunition and proviſion, While this was 
doing, half the Engliſh fleet, which were got 
within reach of the enemy, ſeemed to decline 
fighting, till the reſt, to the leeward, could come 
to the action; which gave the French an oppor- 
tunity of getting before them. On the other 
hand, the advanced part of the Engliſh fleet 
having got the windward of the French, and 
within leſs than cannon-ſhot, Pointis, who ſaw 
the neceſſity of fighting, gave the ſignal for the 
engagement. But the Exgliſʒß Admiral, Nevill, 
reckoning there was no ſafety for the French, but 
to go before the wind for the Streights of Ba- 
hama, ſlackened his way, propoſing to get fo 
much a-head of them, as to hinder their paſſage. 
Upon this the French, at the cloſing of the 
night, tacked about, and found the ſucceſs of 
their working the next day, for they could 
reckon no more than fourteen ſhips following 
them in a line, and thoſe not ſo high by far as 
the day before ; which made the French continue 
the ſame road till they got within twenty leagues 
of Carthagena, and the next day got clear of the 

Engliſh fleet. | 

Having made ſo narrow an eſcape, the French 
failed for Newfoundland, and watered at Concep- 
tion- Bay. From hence they ſteered their courſe to 
that of $7 Zobn's, where lay a ſquadron of Eng- 
liſh ſhips, under Commodore Norris, which was 
lent with ſome land forces to recover Hudſon's- 
Bay. Theſe ſhips might have fallen upon the 
French, and would probably have maſtered them, 
as they were now extremely weakened by ſick- 
nels: But, as Norris had no certain account of 
their ſtrength, and being ordered apon another 
{ervice, he did not think proper to hazard the 
attacking them; ſo they eſcaped this ſecond dan- 
ger, as they did afterwards a third from fix Eng- 
{ſo men of war, that attacked them in their paſ- 
ſage from thence into France, where they arrived 
on the 19th of Auguſt. This was, as they con- 
cſſed, more than themſelves could have expect- 
ec, conſidering the diſtreſs they were reduced to. 
= the other hand, not only Admiral Nevill 
ied in the NN. Indies, but moſt of the other 
mmanders ; ſo that of all the Captains, who 
= out, only one returned; and ſuch a mor- 
_ had raged among the ſeamen, that there 
* ſcarce ſailors ſufficient to bring home the 
ry aol and, as this ſquadron in the bay of Mexico 
; very little ſervice, except robbing and de- 
oy ing ſome of the French colonies, ſo that, ſent 
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millions of crowns there, which, at firſt; ſeerned = 
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to Hudſon's Bay, found it quite abandoned by the 
French: So that both returned home inglorious. 


dur Admiralty declared themſelves ſatished. wit 


the account, which the Commanders gave of 


their proceedings. But that Board was accuſed 
of much partiality. On all ſuch occaſions 
the unfortunate muſt expect to be blamed, and, 
to outward appearance, there was much room 


given, either to cenſure the orders, or the exe- 


cution of them. The King, indeed, owned, 
that he did not underſtand thoſe matters; and 
Admiral Ruſſel, now made Earl of Orford, had 
both the Admiralty and the Navy Board in great 
dependance on himſelf; ſo that he was con- 
ſidered almoſt as much, as if he had been Lord 
High-Admiral. He was too much in the power 
of thoſe, in whom he confided, and truſted 
them too far; and it was generally believed, 
that there was much corruption, as it was cer- 
tain there was much faction, if not treachery, 
in the conduct of the Marine. Our miſcarriages 
made people cry, that we muſt have a peace, 
for we could not manage the war to any good 


Purpoſe ; ſince, notwithſtanding our great ſu- 


periority at ſea, the French conducted their 
-matters ſo much better than we, that we were 


loſers, even in that element, where we uled to 
triumph moſt. 


The ſucceſſes of the French in Flanders, Ca- The elec- 
talonia, and the Weſt- Indies, would in all pro- tin A 
bability have made them ſole Maſters of the — F 


peace, and given their Ambaſſadors a fair oc- 
caſion to ſpeak the language of Nimeguen, had 
not their expectations from Poland been miſer- 
ably 3 „ where a great change of af- 
fairs had happened this year. Their King 
John Sobiesti, after he had long outlived the 
fame he had got, by raiſing the ſiege of Vienna, 
died at laſt under a general contempt. He was 
going backwards and forwards, as his Queen's 
negotiations in the Court of France were en- 
tertained or rejected: His Government was ſo 
feeble and disjointed at home, that all their Dy- 
ets broke up upon Preliminaries, before they 
could, according to their forms, enter upon buſi- 
neſs: He was ſet on heaping up wealth, which 
ſeemed neceſſary to give his ſon an intereſt in 
the ſucceeding election. And indeed, upon his 
death, a great party appeared for the Prince, 
notwithſtanding the general averſion to the mat- 
ter; ſo that he was thought to be the only 
competitor, that could oppoſe the Prince of 
Conti's advancement to the Throne, But the 
Abbe Polignac, who managed the French King's 
affairs in Poland, confidently aſſured him, that 
the Prince of Conti would certainly carry the 
election, if he would but come thither in per- 
ſon, and ſend him a ſufficient ſum of money to 
bribe ſome Palatines, who oppoſed the French 
intereſt, Upon this encouragement Conti ſet 
out for Poland; and great remittances were 
made to the Abbe Polignac, which he laviſhed 


away with much oſtentation. The Poliſb No- 


bility had reſolved to make no haſte with the 
election, and plainly ſet the Crown to ſale, en- 
couraging all candidates, who would bid for it. 
Their Primate, then a Cardinal, was the head 
of the Prince of Conti's party, while the Em- 
peror did all he could to ſupport the late King's 
ſon. But when he ſaw, that the French party 
was too ſtrong for him, he was willing to 3 
Wi 


1697. 
Theſe things octaſſoned the conduct of our Renard, 


«affairs at ſea to be much cenſured: However, 2 af- 
airs. 
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1 * | deſchalchi, Pope Innocent's nephew, were all 

| named; but, theſe being not likely to ſucceed, 

a negociation was ſecretly managed with - the 
Elector of Saxony, which ſucceeded ſo well, 
that he was prevailed on to change his religion, 
to advance his troops to the frontiers of Poland, 
to diſtribute eight millions of florins among the 
Poles, and to promiſe to confirm all their pri- 
vileges, and, in particular, to undertake the 
fiege of Camenieck. He conſented to all this, 
and, at a time when he was not at all ſuſpected of 
having any thoughts of the Crown of Poland, took 
a journey in the end of the ſpring to Vienna, 
under the pretence of ſettling matters in rela- 
tion to the compaign in Hungary, where it was 
given out he would command the Imperial ar- 
my again this ſummer. But the event ſhewed, 
what his real deſign was, though it was carried 
on with great ſecrecy and addreſs z for all of a 
ſudden he left Vienna, and this was attended 
with various repotts induſtriouſly ſpread abroad 
of ſome miſunderſtanding between the Empe- 
ror and him, of which no body could aſſign a 
cauſe, But, when people ſaw the Elector aſſem- 
ble a body of his troops, they entertained ſeveral 
ſuſpicions z and the Brandenburgers fo far took 
the alarm, as immediately to gather all the 
forces they could, to oppoſe any attempt, that 
might be made that way. The EleRor's ſud- 
den march towards Sila and the frontiers of 
Poland, quickly occaſioned other ſpeculations ; 
and he declared himſelf a candidate a very few 
days before the election, being ſupported by the 
Imperialiſts in oppoſition to the French party. 
His party became quickly ſo ſtrong, that though, 
upon the firſt appearance at the election, while 
every one of the competitors was trying his 
ſtrength, the French party was the ſtrongeſt, 
and was ſo declared by the Cardinal Primate, 
yet, when the other candidates ſaw, that they 
could not carry the election for themſelves, they 
united in oppoſition to the French intereſt, and 
gave over all their voices to the Elector of Sax- 
ony, by which his party became much the ſtrong- 
eſt, and he was proclaimed the elected King. 
The Cardinal gave notice to the Court of France 
of what had been done in favour of the Prince 
of Conti, and deſired, that he might be ſent 
quickly thither, well furniſhed with arms and 
ammunition, but chiefly with money. But the 
party for the Elector of Saxony made more diſ- 
patch; he lay nearer, and had both his money 
and troops ready; ſo he took the oaths, that 
were required, and got the change of his reli- 
gion atteſted by the Imperial Court. He made 
all the haſte he could with his army to Cracow, 
and was ſoon after crowned, to the great joy of 
the Imperial party, but the inexpreſſible trouble 
of all his ſubjeQs in Saxony. The ſecular men 
there ſaw, that the ſupporting this elective 
Crown would ruin his hereditary dominions; 
and thoſe, who laid the concerns of the Proteſ- 
tant religion to heart, were much more trou- 
bled, when they ſaw that Houſe, under whoſe 
protection their religion grew up at firſt, now 
fall off to Popery. It is true, the preſent fa- 
mily, ever ſince Maurice's time, had ſhewn 
very little zeal in that cauſe, The elected King 
had ſo ſmall a ſhare of religion in himſelf, that 
little was to be expected from him; nor was it 
much apprehended, that he would become a 


with any other candidate. The Duke of Lor- 


The Elec- 
tor of Sax- 
ony cho- 
ſen, June 
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rain, the Prince, of Baden, and Don Livio O. 


- Val 
bigot, or turn a perſecutor. But ſuch was the 
eagerneſs. of the Popiſh Clergy: toward the ſup- 
preſſing what they call Hereſy; and the 
tual jealouſies, with which they would there. 
fore poſſeſs the Poles, were like to be ſuch, in 
caſe he uſed no violence towards his Saxon ſub. 
jects, as poſſibly might have great effects on 
him; ſo that it was no wonder, if they wert 
ſtruck with a general conſternation upon his te- 
volt. His electreſs, though a very young per. 
ſon, deſcended of the Houſe of | Branden | 
expreſſed ſo extraordinary a meaſure of zeal and 
piety upon this occaſion, that it contributed 
much to the preſent quieting of their fears. The 
new King ſent a Popiſh Stadtholder to Dreſden, 
but ſo weak a man, that there was no reaſon 
to apprehend much from any conduct of his. 
He alſo ſent them all the aſſurances, that could 
be given in words, that he would make no 
change among them. | 
A very unuſual accident happened at this 7% 
time, which ſerved not a little to his quiet eſta: ny 
bliſhment on the Throne of Poland. The I, *% 
covites, after they had been for ſome years un- 1 
der the divided Monarchy of two brothers, or 
rather, of a ſiſter who governed in their names 
by the death of one of the brothers, came under 
one Czar. He entered into an alliance with the 
Emperor, againſt the Turks ; and Azoph, which 
was reckoned a ſtrong place, and commanded 
then the mouth of the Tanais or Donne, where it 
falls into the Palus-Meotis, after a long ſiege wa 
taken by his army. This opened the Euxine 
ſea to him, ſo that, in caſe he was furniſhed 
with men ſkilled in the building and failing of 
ſhips, it appeared, that this might have conſe- 
uences, that would very much diſtreſs Cu- 
antinople ; and, in the end, prove fatal to 
that Empire. This was the ſtate of the affair 
of Peter I, Czar of Muſcovy, when, being ſen- 
ſible of the defects of his education, he refolv- 
ed in order to correct them, and to qualify him- 
ſelf, for the great deſigns he was projecting, to 
go into the world, and be better informed. He , 
intended to make a navigable canal between the | 
Valga and the Tanais, by which he might cu- 
ry both materials and proviſions for a fleet to 
Axopb; and, when that communication ws 
opened, he apprehended, that great things 
might be done afterwards. He therefore in 
tended to ſee the fleets of Holland and England, 
and to make himſelf as much . maſter of that 
matter as his genius could riſe to. He ſent a 
Embaſſy to Holland to regulate ſome matters of 
commerce, and to ſee if they would aſſiſt him 
in the war, which he was deſigning againſt 
Turk, When the Ambaſſadors were {et out, 
he ſettled his affairs in ſuch hands, as he truſted 
to, and with a ſmall retinue of two or 
ſervants ſecretly followed his Ambaſſadors, and 
quickly overtook them. He diſcovered him. 
ſelf firſt to the Eleor of Brandenburg, be 
was then in Pruſſia, looking on the diſput, 
that was like to ariſe in Poland, in which, if 4 
war ſhould follow, he might be forced to have 
a ſhare. The Czar intereſted himſelf greatly 4 
the matter, not only by reaſon of the neg" 
bourhood, but becauſe he feared, that, if the 
French party ſhould prevail, France being in ®" 
alliance with the Turk, a King ſent from * 
would probably not only make a peace * 8 
Turk, but turn his arms againſt himſelf, * 
would hinder all his deſigns for a great The 
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4 therefore the Czar ſent orders to his General, to 

bring a great army to the frontier of that Duchy, 

to be 1 break into it, if a war ſhould 
0 


begin in P | | 
of this had a great effect. From Pruſſia the 
Czar went into Holland, where, after his Am- 
baſſadors had been admitted to an audience with 
the States-General at the Hague, they had one of 
11. King William at Utrecht ; which being over, 
the King and the Czar met in a ſmall gallery, 
into which they entered both at the ſame time 
out of the adjoining rooms, and had a long con- 
ference together about the poſture of affairs, 
wherein the Czar highly applauded the King's 
indefatigable endeavours, and conſtant aim to 
reduce France within it's antient limits. | 
From Holland the Czar went over the next 
. winter to England, where he ſtaid ſeveral months. 
Biſhop Burnet waited often on him; and was or- 
dered, both by the King and the Archbiſhop 
and Biſhops, to attend him, and offer him ſuch 
informations of our Religion and Conſtitution, 
as he was willing to receive. As the Biſhop had 
interpreters, he had much free diſcourſe 
with him. He found him a man of a very hot 
temper, ſoon inflamed, and very brutal in his 
jon. He raiſed his natural heat by drinking 
much brandy, which he rectified himſelf with 
great application. He was ſubject to convulſive 
motions all over his body, with which his head 
ſeemed to be affected. He wanted not capacity, 
and had a larger ſhare of knowledge than might 
be expected from his education, which was but 
indifferent. A want of judgment, with an inſta- 
bility of temper, ap in him too often and 
too evidently, He was mechanically turned, 
and ſeemed deſigned by nature rather to be a 
ſhip-carpenter than a great Prince. This was his 
chief ſtudy and exerciſe, while he ſtaid in Eng- 
land. He wrought much with his own hands, 
and made all about him work at the models of 
ſhips. He told the Biſhop, he deſigned a great 
fleet at Azoph to attack the Turkiſh Empire; but 
he did not then ſeem capable of ſo great a de- 
fign, though his conduct afterwards, in his wars, 
diſcovered a greater genius in him than appear- 
ed at this time, He was deſirous to underſtand 
our Religion, but he did not ſeem diſpoſed to 
mend matters in Muſcovy. He was indeed re- 
ſolved to encourage learning, and to poliſh his 
people, by ſending ſome of them to travel into 
ather countries, and to draw ſtrangers to come 
and live among them, How far this character 
Juited him will appear, when his actions come 
in courſe to be mentioned. 

From England he went to Vienna, where he 
Purpoſed to have ſtaid ſome time, but was called 
home, ſooner than he had intended, upon a diſ- 
cover), or a ſuſpicion, of intrigues managed by 
his ſiſter; but the ſtrangers, to whom he truſted 
moſt, were ſo true to him, that thoſe deſigns 
were cruſhed before he came back. But on this 
occaſion he let looſe his natural fury on all whom 
he ſuſpeted. Some hundreds were hanged all 
round Moſcow; and it was ſaid, that he cut off 
many heads with his own hand; and ſo far was 
. from relenting, or ſhewing any tenderneſs, 
that he ſeemed delighted with it. But, after this 

'greſſion, it is time to return to the Election of 
M oiand, 
i A fleet was ordered at Dunkirk to carry the 


n Prince of Conti to Poland; bu ; 
| In : 3 tan En [ { * 
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d; and it was ſaid, that the terror 
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dron, which lay before that port, kept bim in 1697. 


for ſome time. At laſt he got out, and ſailed 
to Danizick ; but that city had declared for the 
new King, and therefore would not ſuffer him 
to land with all thoſe, who came with him; and 
only conſented to ſuffer himſelf to land with a 
ſmall retinue. This he thought would not be- 
come him; and therefore landed at Marienburg, 
where he was met by ſome of the chief of his 
party, who preſſed him to diſtribute the money, 
which he had brought from France, among 
them, and promiſed to return quickly to. him 
with a great force. But he was limited by his 
inſtructions, and would ſee a good force, before 
he would part with his treaſure. The new 
King ſent ſome troops to diſperſe thoſe who 
were coming together to ſerve him; and theſe 
had once almoſt ſeized on the Prince himſclf. 
But he acted after that with great caution, and 
would not truſt the Poles, He ſaw no appear- 
ance. of any force like to be brought to him, 
equal to the undertaking; and fearing, leſt, if 
he ſhould ſtay too long, he might be frozen up 
in the Baltic, he came back to Dunkirk, Not- 
withſtanding this, the Cardinal Primate, ſtood 
out ſtill, The Court of Rome rejoiced at the 
pretended 'converſion of the new King, and 
owned him; but he quickly ſaw ſuch a ſcene 
of difficulties, that he had reaſon to repent his 
emberning. himſelf in ſuch a dangerous under- 
taking. However, his election had ſome influ- 
ence in diſpoſing the French now to be more 


earneſt for a peace; for, if they had got a King 


of Poland in their dependence, that would have 
given them a great intereſt in the northern parts, 
with an eaſter acceſs, both to aſſiſt the Turks and 
the malecontents in Hungary, 


The news of this election was no ſmall mor- Th treaty 


tification to the French Plenipotentiaries at Ry/- 
wick, But the treaty went on, and the French, 


who had daily conferences with the Miniſters of 


the States-General and others of the Allies, re- 
newed their offer of an equivalent for Luxem- 
Burg and Strasburg, which the Imperial and 
Spaniſh Ambaſſadors ſtill rejected. About this 
time, the Dutch Plenipotentiaries complained 
aloud, and with ſome ſort of indignation, of 
an unjuſt and falſe report, as if their Maſters 
had underhand concluded a peace with France; 
and, the better to prove their ſincerity, they 
openly diſſuaded the Miniſters of the Allies 
from conſenting to a truce. To this, however, 
the Miniſters were of themſelves ſufficiently 
averſe, eſpecially ſince the French had rejected 
the pretenſions of the Imperialiſts and Spaniards, 
being unwilling to anſwer them before the Con- 
federates gave their opinions concerning the pro- 
poſal, which France had made, that the Pleni- 
a tim of the Allies ſhould treat on the 
oundation laid on the 1oth of February laſt, 
and advance no other points, beſides thoſe, that 
had already been mentioned. The Imperialiſts 
made anſwer, that theſe articles were but preli- 
minary ones, and not abſolute ; and that they 
were allowed of with this condition only, that, 
in caſe any point were found to be imperfect or 
faulty, the ſame ſhould be amended by the ſuc- 
ceeding treaties z and that they were deſirous to 
know the anſwer of the French as to every point 
propoſed by the Emperor and his Allies. The 
Spaniards were of opinion, that they ought to 
keep cloſe to the points, that had been once 
agrecd on; and that to do otherwiſe would 


Yyyy only 


of peace 


carried on. 
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_. of Weſtphalia an 


The HISTORY 


| negotiation : That, ſeeing the 
preliminary pare imported, that the treaties 

Nimeguen ſhould be the baſis 
of this negotiation, according to the exprels con- 
ſent of the King of France, it was conſequently 
"ar evident, that thoſe preliminaty poſitions 
could not be the foundation of all pretenſions, that 
the Allies could have upon France. That, if the 
preceding treaties had no effect at all, it was to no 


purpoſe, that they had made choice of a place to 


confer in; that the mediation of the King of Swe- 
den had been deſired; and that paſſports had been 
granted. Upon this the French Ambaſſadors 
diſpatched a courier to their Maſter, on whoſe 
part the propoſitions of a truce and a free trade 
were again offered, as being the firſt ſtep towards 
a peace, But, theſe being till rejected, they 
now replied to the anſwers made by the Impe- 
rialiſts and Spaniards, that they were ſo ſtrict- 
ly limited to their inſtruftions, that they durſt 
not exceed or change any thing from the treaty 
of Nimeguen, as the baſis propoſed by the King 
their Maſter ; and that conſequently it was in 
vain for the Allies to require any thing beyond 
the articles of that treaty, This reply was far 
from ſatisfying the Allies, who gave the French 
to underftand by the Mediator, that, their laſt 
declaration being directly contrary to what had 
been fully regulated, and abſolutely agreed on 
in the preliminaries, it could have no other ten- 
dency, than to break off the treaty, or at leaſt 
to draw it into length. The Mediator himſelf 
being of the ſame opinion, he laid the full pre- 
tenſions of the Allies before the French Plenipo- 
tentiaries, who gave him for anſwer, that the re- 
tarding the negotiation ought with more reaſon 
to be charged upon the Allies, the laſt inſtru- 
ment, that had been preſented on the Empe- 
ror's part, being conceived in ſuch articles, 
which they foreſaw France neither could nor 
ought to accept; and that the Spaniards, pro- 
poling the Pyrenean treaty for the baſis of this, 
made the French inſiſt upon that of Nimeguen. 
To this the Mediator replied, That he could 
not believe, that his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty was 
offended, that all the Allies had joined together 
in the laſt anſwer, ſince that affair was common 
to them all: That they were of opinion, that 
France would have declared the ſame thing, 
were ſhe in the ſame condition, Spain found her- 
ſelf in, namely, that the peace of the Pyrenees 
ſhould be renewed in it's full force. At the ſame 
time the Allies offered it as their opinion, that, 
for the avoiding of theſe difficulties and diſ- 
putes, the French ſhould anſwer each of their 
propoſitions apart; which was at length agreed 
to. 

The laſt inſtruments preſented by the Im- 
perialiſts were not pleaſing to divers of the Allies, 
who pretended, that they had other juſt com- 
plaints to make againſt Fance, in order to re- 
dreſs, The Elector of Hanovcr's Plenipoten- 
tiary inſiſting, that he ought to have a place in 
the Aſſembly, as an Electoral Miniſter, occa- 
ſioned alſo ſome diſputes z which being left to 
the deciſion of the Mediator, he gave it in fa- 
vour of that Plenipotentiary. Soon after the 
Imperialiſts and the French gave in, reſpectively, 
their projects of peace; but, all the articles of 
the French being drawn, word for word, from 
the treaty of Nimeguen, the ſame were rejected 
by the Allies, as being too oppoſite to the in- 
tereſt of the Empire; and, becauſe there was 


of ENGLAND. 


Va 
often mention made of the Allies of France, t 
being well known, that ſhe had none in e Wl 
war, unleſs the Turks were meant by it; it ws 
inſiſted upon, that the French ſhould more ful 
explain themſelves, and give in a clearer pu, 
' MET plan, 

On the other hapd, the 47excb, in the beginni 
of Jah, required the Mediator to exhor ys 
Allies to avoid delays, and apply themſelyes ci. 
fectually to the terminating this tedious work 
To this the Mediator anſwered, That he gig 
not ſee how the Allies retarded the moving of 
thoſe obſtacles. that lay in the way'; but th 
theſe delays were occaſioned by the French them. 
ſelves, in ſending thoſe points, that were unde. 
cided to Paris, in order to conſult their 
thereon. That the fincere intentions of th, 
Allies were manifeſted from their having deſired 
that other extraordinary days ſhould be appointed 
to hold their conferences, which the French, g 
their part, had declined z and that the Alla 
were not ignorant of the deſigns of the Frag 
Court, who had nothing in view. but the ter 
of Nimeguen. As ſoon as the Mediator hui 
given an account of all this to the Allies, 
reſolved to conſult together daily, in order w 
find out a way to ſhorten their eſs; and, i 
the firſt conference, it was concluded, that th 
French ſhould anſwer to every point in differen, 
as propoſed by the Allies; which, when th 
others came to know, they deſired to be inform. 
ed, according to what. manner the Allies wer 
willing to decide the firſt point, to the end tha, 
having once ſeen the beginning of the treay, 
ay might be able to conjecture whether they 
had power enough to treat and conclude, vic. 
out any further orders from their Maſter, By 
the French, at the next meeting, inſiſted, tha 
nothing could add a greater weight to the bu 
neſs, than to treat according to the peace d 
Nimeguen, and to change ſome articles therein, 
when there ſhould be occaſion. The Mediator, 
at the requeſt of the Allies, replied, That they 
were not to treat according to the treaty d 
Nimeguen only, but alſo according to thatof . 
phalia, ſince both together had been reciproclly 
propoſed and accepted of in the preliminaries; 
and that, conſequently, the Allies required, tha 
the French ſhould form a project, according to 
thoſe two treaties z to which project the Allis 
would promiſe a ſpeedy anſwer. The Fre 
required time to deliberate upon it; which, 
while they were doing, the Imperial Ambalk- 
dors promiſed to thoſe of the Electors, that 
they would ſoon communicate to them all the 
articles, which they ſhould put forwards, to tht 
end that all differences between them might bt 
adjuſted. | 

After ſeveralconſultations, the French declared, 
That they had not ſufficient power to anſwer {0 
the different propoſals of the Imperialifts 3 bu 
that they would give in a project to the Spaniard, 
if they would accept of it, which the Mediator 
acquainted the Allies with; adding, that the 
French ſtill pretended, they had no other pow” 
to treat, than according tothe treaty of Nimegu* 
Whereupon the Miniſters of the Allies, in 
particular conference, came to an unanimous c: 
ſolution, never to conſent to it, that treaty be- 
ing contrary to the intereſts of almoſt al the 
Princes and States, that ſent them. In the mean 
time the Electoral Miniſters could not well d. 
geſt the propoſal of the Imperialiſts, that, 


dignities and ceſſions, there ſhould be no ol 
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an other, except the Ambaſſadors of the 
nebel 9 for they inſiſted, that they 
to be treated with upom an equal foot 


would uſe the Plenipotentiaries of the Elec - 
_ che ſame manner, as the Emperor's Mini- 
ſters did, and honour the reſt ſo, in all pu 
affairs, as to give no occaſion of complaints. 
As to the main of the treaty, the Spaniards, at 
laſt, conſented that the French ſhould give in 
their plan ; to which they would return an an- 
ſwer. This they were ailed with to do, 
upon an aſſurance from the Mediator, that the 
ſame ſhould be made up of the treaties of Neſt- 
phalia and Nimeguen, he having told the French, 
that the articles, which they ſhould. propoſe, 
ht to be regulated by thoſe two treaties ; by 
ult whereof no advance could be made in 
the negotiation. Whilſt the , French Miniſters 
were buſy about framing their plan, the Elector 
of Brandenburg s Plenipotentiary very earneſtly 
ed them to procure a full power. to treat 
with him, in particular, ſince his Mafter had 
formerly declared war againſt France; and the 
Deputies of the Circles of Swabia and Franconia 
inſiſted likewiſe, to have fſatisfation made them 
by France, for the damages, which they had 
ſuſtained, during the war z but all this to little 
le, a 
PFs quicken the flow advances of the treaty, 
the Miniſters of Sweden and Denmark both de- 
clared to the French, That their Maſters would 
be conſtrained to join their forces to thoſe of the 
Allies, to cut off, by the ſword, all the unneceſ- 
ſary difficulties, which Fance raiſed to protract 
the negotiations. The treaty, indeed, went on 
but lowly, till Harley, the firſt of the French 
Plenipotentiaries, came to the Hague; who, as 
was believed, had the ſecret. He ſhewed a 
fairer inclination, than had- appeared in the 
others, to treat frankly and honourably, and to 
clear all difficulties that had been ſtarted before. 
So that the French, on the 20th of Fuly, gave 
in their plan of peace, founded on the treaties of 
Weſtphalia and Nimeguen; the main articles of 
which, as to the Empire, were, * An offer 
* to make void ſeveral re-unions, made on 
* that fide, by the Chambers of Men/z and 
* Be/angon, and the ſovereign Council of Briſac, 
* ſince the treaty of Nimeguen. To reſtore 
* the City of Strasburg, or to give, as an 
* equivalent for it, the city and caſtle of 
** Friburg, and the towns of Briſac and Philip/- 
* bury, with the fort of Kiel, in the condition 
they were at preſent: To demoliſh. the forti- 
* fications of Hunningen, on the other fide of 
* the Rhine, To reſtore Lorrain to the Duke 
* of that name, in the ſame manner as it was 
offered at the treaty of Nimeguen, that is, in 
; the ſame condition it was poſſeſſed by Duke 
; Charles, in 1670, and the city of Nancy, 
: upon certain conditions; with the demoliſh- 
ingot divers places, ſuch as Mont- Royal, Traer- 
; back, &c. As for the Spaniards, the French 
: oftered to give them the city and country of 
2 Luxemburg, and the country of Chinay, or, 
Yo licu of them, ſome other places, hereafter 
: to be named, for which there was a blank left 
in the plan. That all re-unions, ſince the 


Ly of Nimeguen, ſhould be made void : 
at the city and caſtle of Dinant ſhould be 
e Biſhop of Liege; and that 


- Ctlivered to th 
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with the reſt. Then the French declared, that 


all other places, taken on both ſides, during the 
© war, ſhould likewiſe be reſtored.” The Spa- 
niards ſeemed, in the main, to be ſatisfied with 
the Frenob conceſſions; but the Imperial Mini- 
ſters made a tedious, and, as ſome thought, an 
unreaſonable anſwer to the plan; which the 
French did nat much regard, their chief aim 
being to ſatisfy the reſt, upon what terms they 
were willing to give them, in order to break 
the Grand Alliance, and by that means to pre- 
ſerve of their acquiſitions on the Rhine, 
ſince there was ſo little proſpect of having any 
thing elſewhere. After the delivery of the plan 
of peace, the King of France, finding much 
time ſpent to little purpoſe, by carrying on a 
treaty in writing, ordered his Plenipotentiaries 


to agree to the propoſals, which the [mperialiſis 
had made not long before, of treating by word 


of mouth; and though the roth of September 


was the utmoſt the French would give, to ac- 
cept their offers; yet it is remarkable, that, 
after their difappointment in Poland, they be- 
gan to be more tractable than before. _ 

Upon the 17th of Auguſt, an extraordinary 
conference was held at Ryſwick, which laſted 
almoſt a whole day, and wherein the method 
agreed on of treating by word of mouth was 
firſt pur in | 
came the news of the taking of Barcelona by 
the French, This made the Spanrards very un- 
eaſy and very preſſing to have the peace ſigned 
upon the conditions offered by France; and 
more eſpecially ſince, by the memorial given in 
to the Mediator on the 1ſt of September, there 
had been an offer made to reſtore this place al- 
ſo to his Catholic Majeſty upon a flight con- 
ſideration of a few villages belonging to the 
chatellany of Aeib to be yielded to the French, for 
the conveniency of the trade of the inhabi- 
tants of Tournay. But, the more condeſcending, 
the French ſeemed to be towards the Spaniards, 
the ſtiffer they became with the Empire, now 
poſitively inſiſting upon the keeping of S/ra5burg, 
and that the Emperor ſhould reſt contented with 
the equivalent, which, they ſaid, would be 
more conſiderable to him, ſince he would have 
the intire ſovereignty of thoſe towns, that France 
quitted z whereas Strasburg, if reſtored, muſt 
have been ſet at its own liberty, as a free Im- 
perial city. If the Imperialiſts were ſtartled at 
this new project, they were not Jeſs ſurprized at 
the ſhort time prefixed by France for their an- 
ſwer, which was the 2oth of September; after 
which the French King would no longer be 
obliged to thoſe offers. This was ſtill the more 
mortifying to them, ſince they began now to 
be ſuperior in force to the French, and to act 
offenſively on the Rhine ; not to mention their 
jealouſies, leſt ſome of the Allies ſhould ſign a 
ſeparate peace, and leave them out; which oc- 
caſioned ſome heats between the Confederates. 

On the other hand, the French Plenipotenti- 
aries were amazed at the profound ſilence of the 
Miniſters of the Allies concerning their laſt me- 
morial. But it ſees the concluſion of the peace 
was to be owing to the ſame perſon, who had 
been the ſoul of the war, King William. For, 
while the negotiations at Ry/wick were going 
on very ſlowly, it was ſo managed, that the 
Earl of Portland and Marſhal Boufflers, when 
the Confeder te army was incamped near Bruſ- 
ſels, and the French army not far from thence, 
met 
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1697, met together four times, by the order of their 


Maſters, and conferred long together (1). At 
the laſt of theſe conferences, the two negotia- 


tors, after they had been ſome time in the open 


field, retired into an houſe in the ſuburb of 
Hall, where they had pen, ink, and paper, 
and in an hour adjuſted ſeveral points, which 
the Plenipotentiaries at Ryſwict would not per- 
haps have agreed upon in a year. The chief 
ſubject of thoſe conferences was concerning King 
James. King William deſired to know, how 
the French King intended to diſpoſe of him, 
and how he could own him, and yet ſupport 
the other. The French King would not re- 
nounce the protecting him by any article of the 
treaty; but it was agreed between them, that 
the French King ſhould give him no aſſiſtance, 
nor give King Villiam any diſturbance on his 
accountz and that he ſhould retire from the 
Court of France, either to Avignon or to Tah. 
On the other hand, his Queen ſhould have fifty- 
thouſand pounds a year, which was her jointure, 
ſettled after his death; and that it ſhould be 
now paid her, he being reckoned as, dead to 
the nation, In this King William readily ac- 
quieſced. Theſe meetings made the treaty go 
on with more diſpatch, this tender point being 
once ſettled ; and, on the 2d of Auguſt, the Earl 
of Portland and Marſhal Boufflers ſigned the pa- 
per, which they had drawn up ſome days before ; 
upon which the King left the army the next 
day, and went to Dieren; whence he diſpatch- 
ed the Earl of Portland to the Hague, to ac- 
quaint the Congreſs, * that, as for what concern- 
ed his Majeſty and his Kingdoms, all matters 
* were fo adjuſted with France, that this would 
© occaſion no delay in the general peace; and 
therefore he earneſtly preſſed the other Al- 
lies, and particularly the Emperor, to con- 
tribute all that in them lay towards conclu- 
ding ſo great a work.” 

The interviews between the Earl of Portland 
and Marſhal Boufflers occaſioned divers ſpecula- 
tions. On the one hand the Jacobites, who, a- 
gainſt all reaſon, flattered themſelves, that, tho? 
a treaty of peace was carried on at the King's 
own palace, yet he would be left out of it, ſaw 
by theſe conferences their hopes entirely baffled ; 
and, on the other hand, a great many people, 
and even ſome of the King's beſt friends, be- 
gan to ſuſpect, that he had entered into a pri- 
vate agreement with the French King, in fa- 
your either of King James or his iſſue, upon 
account of King William's having the peaceful 
enjoyment of his dominions during life, and be- 
ing acknowledged as King of Great. Britain by 
his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ; which ill-grounded 
ſuſpicion was three years after fully removed, by 
King William's effectual promoting the ſettlement 
in the Proteſtant line. Deeper politicians went 
farther two yearsafter, and pretended (as will here- 
after be ſeen) that, in theſe conferences between 
the Earl of Portland and Marſhal Boufflers, the firſt 
foundation was laid of the famous Treaty of Par- 
tition; and it is not improbable, but ſomething 
of that kind was then propoſed and conſidered. 

The day appointed by France being come, 
when either peace or war was to determine the 


moſt of them, were all the while preſent in the 
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fate of Chriſtendom, the Engliſb, Spaniſh, and : 
Dutch Plenipotentiaries, after a long conference 113 
with thoſe of France, having adjuſted all mat. G 
ters remaining in difference between any of them. L. 
reſpectively ſigned the treaty a litile after mid. 1 
night, and then complimented each other upon S 
the finiſhing of that important negotiation, The N. 
Imperial and Electoral Plenipotentiaries, who, 


hall, were ſo far from conſenting to what was 
done, that, on the contrary, they required the 
Mediator to enter a- proteſtation, That this 
* was the ſecond time, that a @parate 
* had been concluded with France, (meani 
that of Nimeguen for one) wherein the Em. 
« peror and Empire had been excluded; and 
that the States of the Empire, who had been 
* impoſed upon through their own over<credu- 
* lity, would not, for the future, be ſo eafily 
* perſuaded to enter into confederacies The 
Spaniſh Plenipotentiaries, and particularly Don 
Bernardo de Quiros, by way of excuſe, replied, 
that he had a long time been made acquainted 
with his Catholic Majeſty's pleaſure, not to de- 
lay the ſigning of the treaty, which had been 
agreed upon before; and, if he had obeyed thoſe 
orders, the French would not have taken'Ber- 
celona. But that, having deferred the conclu- 
ſion of that treaty at the perſuaſion of the Im- 
perial Miniſters, he had given the French time 
to make themſelves Maſters of that important 
place; which ſucceſs emboldened their Plenipo- 
tentiaries to change their language, and there- 
by he had himſelf run into the hazard of in- 
curring his Maſter's diſpleaſure. | 
All this while King James made but an in- 5. 
different figure in his melancholy retirement at l 
St Germain s. The French King's promiſe to 
him, and open declaration to all Europe, that 
he would never lay down arms till he had te- lia 
ſtored him to his Throne, had raifed this 4 
Prince's hopes to a great height. But he found 2 
by fad. experience, how little the promiſes of i 4 
Sovereigns are to be relied on, when their own 
intereſt comes in competition. | 
After a tedious war, dubiouſly maintained, 
the French King, being exhauſted both of men 
and money, thought it prudence to make peace, 
and reſtore to his neighbours all the conquelts, 
which he had made upon them ſince the treaty 
of Nimeguen ; which he was the more inclined 
to do, in hopes that, having diſarmed and broke 
the Confederacy, he might recover all at the 
death of the King of Spain, who for many years 
had been in a declining ſtate of health, and who, 
at the concluſion of the peace of Ryſwick, vas 
in ſo deſperate a condition, that the Frencb 
Court thought he could not live a month long? 
On the other hand, the French King being ſen- 
fible, that a treaty could not be ſet on foot, nt 
only without owning King William, but 9 
(as a conſequence of that acknowledgme"l) 
without abandoning King James, he did * 
even inſiſt, that a Miniſter from him ſhould , 
admitted to the conferences at Ryſwick 3 —_ 
propoſal was unanimouſly rejected by the Al * 
nor would the French Plenipotentiaries 


with that Prince's manifeſto. King 7 . — 
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(1) Some Hiſtorians ſay, that the Earl of Portland 
deſired Marſhal Beuffers to confer with him; and others, 
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particularly Burnet, ſay, that Boufflers deſired 3 cot 
ference with the Earl of Portland, 
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pectation of the French King's protection be- 
ing thus diſap inted, and he finding, that his 
pardons as well as his threats had no effect up- 
on his former ſubjects, he was perſuaded to 
vliſh his manifeſto, containing A ſummary 
account of the reaſons, that ſhould engage the C on- 
-derate Catholic Princes to promote bis Reſtoration, 
and a proteftation againſt what was done at Ryl- 
wick as null, in reſpet? 10 the violation of bis 
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rights; with another memorial to the ſane pur- 1697, 


poſe, addreſſed to the Proteſtant Confederate 
rinces and States; of: which manifeſtoes no 
notice was taken by any of the Allies (1). As 
to his friends in England, they were ſo enraged 
to ſee him abandoned by the French King, that 
they could not forbear venting their bitter in- 
vectives againſt him, for which ſome of them 
were committed to priſon and fined, the ſame 


being 
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were anſwered in a piece, printed at London, 
2 under the title of, I Memorial, drawn 
by King William's ſpecial diretion, intended to be 
groen in at the Treaty F4 ee, Juſtifying the Revolu- 
tio, and the courſe of his Government ; in anſwer to two 
Memorials, that were offered there in King James's name. 
In the preface, we are informed, that, upon King 
James's preſenting his two Memorials, it was thought 
neceflary to prepare a Memorial, in anſwer to them ; 
which was intended to be given, in King #illiam's 
name, to all the Miniſters, that were then at the _ 
The Memorial was, upon this, drawn up, by his 
jeſty's own direction, he explaining himſelf upon every 
particular; and the draught was examined by him, 
and, by his orders, carried to ſome of the worthieſt 
Miniſters, that our nation produced in that age, and 
carefully reviſed and corrected by them. But, when 
it was reſolved to tranſlate it into Latin and French, 
in order to the communicating it, his Majeſty had 
advice from the Hague, that King James's IT 
were ſo little conſidered there, that the offering an 
Anſwer to them would give them ſome credit ; and 
that, without that, they had none at all. The draught 
was therefore ordered to be written over again, in 
another ſtyle; not in his Majefty's name, but as the 
Anſwer of a private hand to thoſe Memorials ; and 
ſo to be printed. Yet, before this could be done, 
another advice came, to let the matter quite alone, 
and to leave thoſe Memorials to ſleep in that neglect, 
under which they were fallen. The matter reſted 
upon this; but, theſe papers being drawn up by 
ſuch an authority, and containing ſuch a full, 
though ſhort, vindication of the Revolution, it was, 
afterwards, thought proper to publiſh them. The 
Anſwer to the fir/f Memorial to King 7ames begins 
with obſerving : * That the King of Great Britain 
does not wonder to ſee a Prince, who has, for ſo 
* long a time, ſought to take away his life, in the 
* blackeſt methods, endeavour, now, likewiſe, to 
* attack his honour, even in the undecenteſt expreſ- 
lions ; of which the late Memorial is full. The 
late King, while he was in Ireland, did, himſelf, 
concert with one Janes, the way of murdering the 
King. But, fo tender was his Majeſty of the ho- 
nour of a perſon ſo nearly related to him, that he 
gave order to ſuppreſs that matter; though the 
authentical proofs of it are yet extant, in letters, 
and other papers, taken in the late Earl of Tyr- 
counel's cabinet, Grandvall's confeſſion is well 
known ; and Sir John Fenwick did lately claim me- 
rit, by his diverting another deſign to murder the 
Ning, purſuant to a commiſſion, that, though it was 
not come over, yet was affirmed to be ſigned by 
the late King. His having laid the deſign of mur- 
dering the King, a year ago, and his having ſent 
over perſons, and a commiſſion, to that effect, have 
been fo undeniably proved, that all Europe is ſtill 
tall of horror at it. At ſuch practices, Hea- 
thens would be aſhamed. The purſuing them, 
year after year, deſerves ſeverer words, than the 
King thinks fit to uſe, even after ſuch a provoca- 
ton ; ſuch regard is had to the high birth, and the 
rank, which that Prince once held in the world. 
The King had the leaſt reaſon to have expected 
ſuch practices from the late King, becauſe, though 
he had him fo long in his power, he did him no 
"urt, nor put him under any reſtraint, He re- 
; 2 a —— ” the 28 that many gave 
m, ot ſecuring his perſon, till a ge 
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© ſhould be made; or, at leaſt, till Ireland ſhould be 
© reduced, Some, who offered thoſe advices, are 
© now in the late King's intereſt, and can, if they 
© -pleaſe, inform him of the truth of this matter. 
The late King, himſelf, defired to be attended by 
© ſome of the Dutch Guards, when he went to 
* Rochefter, and ſent to the Count de Solmes, to that 
effect; who immediately ordered it, without any 
direction from the King, who was not then come 
© to London, When the King knew of it, he ſent 
© orders to thoſe Guards to wait about the late King, 
in what manner he himſelf ſhould command: And 
© it was viſible to thoſe, who were about him, at 
© that time, that he was all the while as much maſter 
* of himſelf, as when he was ſerved by his own 
Guards.“ The whole progreſs of affairs, as they 
paſſed between his Majeſty and King James, is laid 
open; and it is remarked, that King William did 
not come to England on deſign to dethrone that 
© King, but declaring a full purpoſe to leave the 
care and ſettlement of the nation to the Parliament. 
And, when ſome Lords were ſent to him by the 
© late King, to aſk him, what it was, that he pro- 
« poſed, his anſwer was: That he deſired, that the 
« adminiſtration of the Government might be brought 
into a ſtate conformable to the laws then in being; 
« ſo that no perſons, who were under legal inca- 
« pacities, might continue in public offices or truſts ; 
and that a Parliament might be called, and ſit 
in full freedom, both armies being at an equal 
« diſtance from it; that ſo proper remedies might 
« be applied to all the diſtempers, into which thoſe 
violent counſels had thrown the nation. By this, 
it appeared how firmly the King had adhered to 
© his Declaration. During this negotiation, and after 
the late King had notice given him, what the King's 
demands were, he, upon reaſons beſt known to 
« himſelf, threw up all, and abandoned the Govern- 
ment, and left his army looſe upon the nation, and 
the rabble upon the city of London, and withdrew 
« himſelf: By which he did all that in him lay to caſt 
« theſe kingdoms into moſt violent convulſions, and 
« expoled even his own friends to all the hardſhips, 
© that might have been apprehended from enraged 
« multitudes. For, if the providence of God, and 
the natural gentleneſs of the people of England, 
had not proved effectual reſtraints, this nation had 
« become a ſcene of fire and blood; which the 
« enemies of this kingdom perſuaded the late King 
« to venture on, rather than to ſtay, and ſuffer a 
Parliament to enquire into the cauſes of the miſeries 
« the nation was fallen under, and to ſecure their 
« religion and property, Upon this, that part of 
« the nation, which had, till then, adhered to the 
« late King, finding themſelves abandoned by him, 
« delired, that the King would aſſume the adminiſtra- 
« tion of this forſaken Government ; which he con- 
« ſented to do, till a convention of the States ſhould 
be brought together, to give it a full and legal 
ſanction. He did take a moſt particular care, that 
« the elections ſhould be carried on with all poſſible 
freedom, not only without violence and threatenings, 
© but even without recommendations, or any fort 
of practice, how uſual, and how innocent ſoever. 
© The like care ſecured their liberty, when they met: 
Every man argued and voted in the great delibera- 
tions, then on foot, both with freedom and ſafety. 
© Nor did the King ſpeak to any perſon, or ſuffer 
© any to ſpeak in his name, to perſuade, much leſs 
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1697, being a violation of the late treaty between, the 
* Crowns of England and France (1). * 

The Jacobites were the more confounded 

at the news of it, becauſe the Court of France 

did, to the laſt minute, aſſure King James, 

that they would never abandoh his intereſts : 

And his Queen ſent over aſſurantes, to their 

party here, that England would. be left out of 

the treaty, and put to maintain the war alone: 

Of which they were ſo confident, that they 

entered into deep wagers upon it; a practice 

little known among us before the war, but it 

was Carried on, in the progreſs of it, to a very 

extravagant degree; ſo that they were ruined in 

their fortunes, as well as ſunk in their expecta- 

tions, by the peace; upon which, it was ſaid, 

King James's Queen made a bold repartee to the 

French King, when he told her the peace was 

ſigned : She ſaid, ſhe wiſhed it might be ſuch, 

as ſhould raiſe his glory, as much as it might 

ſettle his repoſe. $11 

Nothing The moſt melacholy part of this treaty was, 

done by the that no advantages were gained by it in favour 

yes Aye of the Proteſtants of Fraxce, who were refugees 

the French in England, Germany, and Holland. King Wil- 

Prote- liam having, on all occaſions, declared himſelf 

Hani. their Protector, they expected, that he would 

alſo prove their Deliverer, and never conclude a 
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the free exerciſe, of their religion in their 


country, Upon this preſumption ſeveral 
ſultations were held in 1 by the Berz 


Miniſters, and the moſt conſiderable perſons 3. 
mong the refugees there, wherein it was de 

in what method they ſhould make their applica. 
tions to the Plenipotentiaries at Ryſwick, and 
upon what terms they ſhould agree to their re. 


ſtoration, which ſome among them looked 


as certain. The reſult of theſe aſſemblies bein 

tranſmitted to Monſieur 7 uriev, the head of the 
French refugees in Holland, he, with his uſu} 
zeal for the Proteſtant cauſe, addreſſed himſelf 
to King William, who directed the Dutch Pleni. 
potentiaries to open that matter at a diſtance tg 
the French Ambaſſadors. The Dutch Miniſters 
followed the King's orders; but the French King, 
to whom this overture was communicated, ex. 
preſſing an inſuperable averſeneſs to it, and ure. 
ing, that, as he did not pretend to preſcribe th 
King William any rules about his ſubjeQs, ſo he 
expected the ſame liberty as to his own, which 
he looked upon as the great prerogative of x 
Sovereign; the matter was no farther inſiſted 
upon. As the caſe of the French Proteſtant 
was no part of the cauſe of the war, ſo it did 
not appear, that the Allies could do more for 
them than thus recommend them to the French 
King, who was ſo far engaged in a courſe of 
ſuperſtition and cruelty, that the condition df 


the 
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l : peace with France, without obliging their Sove- 
| 1 reign to reſtore them both to their eſtates, and 
| 5 to threaten thoſe, who ſeemed ſtill to adhere to the 
WF. late King's intereſt. So ſtri& was he in obſerving 
44 the promiſes he had made in his Declarations, It 
| A was thought a remiſſneſs, and a hazarding the pub- 


* 

4 

4 

© lic too much, to interpoſe or move ſo little in thoſe 
© matters, as he then did. The Convention came to 
© a full reſolution, and judged, that the late King 
had broke the original contract, upon which this 
Government was at firſt founded, and, after that, 
© had abandoned it; fo that it was neceſlary for 
them, being thus forſaken by him, to ſee to their 
* own ſecurity, And, as they judged, that the late 
King's right to govern them was ſunk, ſo they did 
© not think it was neceſſary or incumbent on them 
© to examine that, which the whole nation, in gene- 
© ral, as well as the King, in particular, had juſt 
« reaſon to call in queſtion, concerning the Birth of 
© the pretended Prince of Wales, When the late King 
© had quite diſſolved the tie of the nation to himſelf, 
they thought they had no further concern upon 
them to inquire into that matter; and therefore 
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they thought it fit to let it remain in that juſt 

doubtfulneſs, under which the late King's own 

method of proceedings had brought it. Beſides 
that, a particular care had been taken by the late 

King, to cauſe all thoſe, who had been in the ma- 

nagement of that matter, or were ſuſpected of hav- 
ing a ſhare in the artifices about it, to be carried over 
into France; ſo that it was not poſſible to come 
at thoſe perſons, by the interrogating of whom truth 
might have been found out. The King expreſſed 
no ambitious defires of mounting the Throne. The 
addreſſes of both Houſes, and the ſtate of Europe, 
which ſcemed deſperate without a mighty ſupport 
from England, determined him in that matter. But, 
as he can appeal to God of the ſincerity of his in- 
tentions, who alone knows them, ſo he has an in- 
finite number of witneſſes, who ſaw and can juſtify 
his whole conduct in the progreſs of that Revolution, 
if it were fit for him to appeal to them.” 

In the Anſwer to the ſecond Memorial of King James, 
| it is obſerved in juſtification of the Revolution, that, 
A nothing was done in the progreſs of it, but that, 

* * which he made inevitable by ſome act or other of 
+a © his own, It went not upon falſe ſuggeſtions, nor 


© barely upon the pretences of redreſſing particular 
* grievances, or ſome doubtful oppreſſions, much leh 
on the ambitious deſigns of his Majeſty, that ae 
* ſo often and ſo maliciouſly repreſented as the true 
* cauſes of the Revolution. It was the late King's 
© open throwing off the reſtraint of law, and his ſet- 
ting about a total ſubverſion of the conſtitution, 
© that drove the nation to extreme courſes, The 
* oaths of Allegiance can be underſtood only in the 
© ſenſe limited by law, and ſo they cannot be concei- 
ed to bind ſubjects to a King, who would not go- 
* vern them any longer, unleſs he might be allowed 
to do it againſt law. A Revolution fo brought about, 
carries in it no precedent againſt the ſecurity of Go- 
* vernment, or the peace of mankind. That, which 
an abſolute neceſlity inforced at one time, can be 
* no warrant for irregular proceedings at any other 
time, unleſs it be where the like neceſlity re- 
© quire the like remedies. But, fince the late King 
thinks fit to reflect on the oaths of ſubjects, be 
* ought alſo to remember the oath, which he him- 
ſelt ſwore at his coronation to defend the Church of 
England, and to maintain the laws; to neither dl 
© which he ſhewed any regard in his whole Govem- 
© ment, but ſet himſelf to overturn both. The ms 
© ny alterations, that have been made in the ſuccel- 
© hon to the Crown of England, upon 
© that were neither ſo preſſing nor ſo important 3 
* thoſe of late were, ſhould have obliged thoſe, who 
« penned this Memorial, to be more reſerved and ks 
« poſitive in affirming things ſo contrary to the know! 
© hiſtory of this Kingdom. Theſe revolutions wer 
confirmed by laws, which were not afterwards up- 
on ſucceeding changes repealed, for they continue 
« {till in force; nor was the Crown of England eve 
© reckoned to be ſuch a property to thoſe, who 
it, that they might uſe it or diſpoſe of it at pleaſure, 
as the Memorial ſeems to ſuppoſe.” 

(1) Particularly Tem Brown, upon which the Lord 
Dorſet wrote thole rhymes : 


If you order Tom Brown 

To be whipp'd thro' the town, 
Tate, Southern, and Crown 
Their pens will lay down, &c. 


F 
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French Proteſtants became worſe by the 
the Court being more at leiſure to look 
after them, and to perſecute them, than they 
thought fit to do, during the war. 
Though the Imperialiſts were not a little con- 
"- cerned at the proceeding of their Allies, yet they 
+ -thought it adviſable to agree to a ceſſation of 
arms; and expreſſes were immediately diſpatched 
to the reſpective armies upon the Rhine, to dif- 
continue all acts of hoſtility. © However, before 
Prince Lewis of Baden had notice of it, he had 
made himſelf maſter of the caſtle of Eberenburg, 
and was preparing to lay ſiege to Kirm. But what 
was ſtill more mortifying to the Imperial Mini- 
ters, was, that advice had not come a few days 
ſooner, of the great victory obtained at Zenta 
over the Turks, by the Emperor's forces, which 
would, in all probability, have made Spain and 
the reſt leſs eager to ſign the peace, and the 
French leſs ſtiff with regard to the [mperialiſts. 
This victory was obtained by Prince Eugene of 
Savoy, who commanded the Imperial army in 
Hungary. He was a brother of the Count de 
Soiſſons, who, apprehending that he was not 
like to be ſo much conſidered, as he thought he 
might deſerve in France, went and ſerved the 
Emperor, and grew up, in a few years, to be 
one of the greateſt Generals of the age. 
ite The Grand Seignior came to command his ar- 
ata. mies in perſon, and lay incamped on both ſides 
t of the Theiſſe, having laid a bridge over the 
riverz Prince Eugene marched up to him, and 
attacked his camp, on the weſt ſide of the river, 
and, after a ſhort diſpute, he broke in and was 
maſter of the camp, and forced all, who lay on 
that ſide, over the river; in this action many 
were killed and drowned; he followed them 
croſs the Theiſſe, and gave them a total defeat: 
Moſt of their Janizaries were cut off, and the 
Prince became maſter of all their artillery and 
magazines: The Grand Seignior himſelf narrow- 
ly eſcaped, with a body of horſe, to Belgrade ; 
this was a compleat victory, and was the greateſt 
blow the Turks had received, in the whole 
war. At the ſame time, the Czar was very ſuc- 
ceſsful on his ſide againſt the Tarterians. The 
Venetians did little on their part; and the con- 
fuſions in Poland made that Republic but a feeble 
Ally : So that the weight of the war lay wholly 
on the Emperor, But though he, being now 
delivered from the war with France, was more 
at leiſure to proſecute this, yet his revenue was 
lo exhauſted, that he was willing to ſuffer a 
| treaty to be carried on, by the mediation of 
England and Holland; and, the French being 
now no longer concerned to engage the Por/e to 
carry on the war, the Grand Seignior, fearing a 
Revolution upon his ill ſucceſs, was very glad to 
hearken to a treaty, which was carried on all 
this winter, and was finiſhed the next year at 
Carlowitz, from which place it takes its name. 
cz; Not many days after the concluſion of the 
' truce between the Empire and France, ſeveral 
C Ambaſſadors of the Allies waited upon King 
1 William at Loo, where it was conſulted what 
ie. Precautionary meaſures could be taken to prevent 
the violation of the peace lately concluded ; and 
It was whiſpered, that an offenſive and defenſive 
lance was entered into, or rather renewed, be- 
tween the Confederates. Now the Ambaſſadors 
of the Empire happening to complain again, 
ow much they were wronged by a precipitate 
treaty, they were anſwered, That they ought 
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to impute it to themſelves, as having been ofteti 1697 
adviſed to put in their demands without delay, 
and not to retard the negotiation; and that they 
ſhould not have flattered themſelves, that more 
advantageous terms could have been obtained, 
ſince the French ſtill inſiſted upon the firſt, from 
which they would never recede. The Imperia- 
liſts, ſeeing their expoſtulations had no effect, 
bent their thoughts upon adjuſting the remaining 
points in controverſy with France. The prin- 
cipal difference ſeemed to be about Strasburg; 
and, ſince they could not obtain the reſtoration 
of it, they inſiſted to have the equivalent for it 
ſomewhat enlarged ; as alſo that, beſides Landau, 
all the places taken by France on that ſide, ſince 
the treaty of Nimeguen, ſhould be yielded up, 
and fort Louis reſigned to the Duke of Lor- 
rain. But the French Plenipotentiaries anſwered, 
that they had no power to exceed their orders, 
and therefore could by no means comply with 
theſe demands. 

At length, the Emperor conſidering that The treaty 
Briſac and Friburg (the equivalent offered by /igne4 &y 
the French for Strasburg) were places belonging — — 
to his hereditary dominions, conſented to the 7,,,;,.. 
exchange; and all other matters being concerted, Oct. zo. 
and the German Princes finding they could ſtrug- 
gle no longer, the treaty was ſigned by all, two 
days before the time limited by France was 
expired. 

A new piece of treachery againſt the Prote- The af- 
ſtant Religion broke out, in the concluſion of Air of 
all. The Ambailadors of the Proteſtant Princes 2 70 
being met together, at the Houſe of the Elector — 
of Mentz's Plenipotentiary, they named four en. of 
Deputies, who delivered a memorial to the Me- the treaty 
diatorz wherein they demanded, that at Sra/- 7. _ 
burg, and other cities of Aſatia, which belongs 
ed to France, the Lutheran religion ſhould be 
tolerated, and enjoy all thoſe rights and immu- 
nities, as in the year 1624. To this the French 
demanded eight days to anſwer. But, what miſ- 
underſtanding ſoever there might be, between 
the French and Imperial Plenipotentiaries, as to 
other points, they agreed, or rather combined 
together, to have a clauſe inferted, in the VIth 
article of the treaty between the Empire and 
France, that the Roman Catholic religion, in the 
places to be delivered up, ſhould remain in the 
ſame ſtate, in which it was at that time, with- 
out any notice taken of the Proteſtants. By 
this means ſeveral churches were to be condemn- 
ed, that otherwiſe, according to the laws of the 
Empire, and in particular of thoſe dominions, 
were to be reſtored to the Proteſtants. The 
Elector Palatine accepted of this condition very 
willingly, being bigotted to a high degree : 

But ſome of the Princes, the King of Sweden in 
particular, as Duke of Deux-ponts, refuſed to ſub- 
mit to it: And a ſtrong declaration was publiſhed 
by the Miniſters of the Proteſtant Princes againſt 
this proceeding, as contrary to the laws of the 
Empire, to the peace of religion, in 15553 to 
the treaty of Meſi phalia, and to the preliminaries 
of the preſent treaty of Ryſwick, But it was all 
in vain, for this affair had been ſecretly con- 
certed among the whole Popiſh party, who are 
always firm to the intereſts of their religion, 
and zealous for them; whereas the Proteſtant 
Courts are too ready to ſacrifice the common 
intereſt of their religion to their own private 
advantage. King William was troubled at this 


treacherous motion ; but he ſaw no inclination 
in 
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1697. in any of the Allies to oppoſe it with the 2eal; 


with which it was preſſed on the other hand: 


- The importance of the thing, ſixteen churches 


only being condemned by it, was not ſuch, as 
to deſerve, that he ſhould venture a rupture up- 
on it. And it was thought, the Elector Pala- 
tine might, on other accounts, be ſo obnoxious to 
the Proteſtants, and need their affiſtance and pro- 
tection ſo much, that he would be obliged after- 
wards to reſtore theſe churches thus wreſted from 
them. The King therefore contented himſelf with 
ordering his Plenipotentiaries to proteſt againſt 
this, which theydid ina formal act, that they paſſed. 

By this peace King William concluded the 
great deſign of putting a ſtop to the progreſs 
of the French arms, which he had conſtantly 
purſued from his firſt appearance on the ſtage 
in the year 1672. There was not one of the 
Allies, who complained, that he had been for- 
got by him, or wronged in the treaty z nor had 
the deſire of having his title univerſally acknow- 
ledged raiſed any impatience in him, or made 
him run into this peace with any indecent haſte, 
The terms of it were indeed ſtil] too much to 
the advantage of France; but the length and 
charge of the war had fo exhauſted the Allies, 
that the King ſaw the neceſſity of accepting 
the beſt conditions, that could be got. It is 
true, France was more harraſſed by the war, 
yet the arbitrary frame of that Government made 
their King the Maſter of the whole wealth of 
his people; and the war was managed on both 
ſides between them and us, with this viſible 
difference, that every man, who dealt with the 
French King, was ruined by it; whereas, a- 
mong us, every man grew rich by his dealings 
with the King; and it was not eaſy to fee, how 
this could be either prevented or puniſhed. The 
regard, that is ſhewn to Members of Parliament 
among us, makes, that few abuſes can be enquir- 
ed into or diſcovered; and the King found his 
reign grow ſo unacceptable to his people by the 
continuance of the war, that he ſaw the neceſ- 
ſity of coming to a peace. The States General 
were under the ſame preſſure ; they were hea- 
vier charged, and ſuffered more by the war than 
the Engliſh. The French got indeed nothing by 
a war, which they had moſt perfidiouſly begun. 
They were forced to return to the peace of 
Nimꝭguen; Pignerol and Briſac, which Cardinal 
Richelieu had conſidered as the keys of 1taly 
and Germany, were now parted with. And all 
that baſe practice of claiming ſo much, under 
the head of re-unions and dependencies, was a- 
bandoned. The Duchy of Lorrain was alſo en- 
tirely reſtored, It was generally thought, that 
the French King intended to live out the reſt of 
his days in quiet; for his parting with Barcelo- 
za made all people conclude, that he did not in- 
tend to proſecute the Daupbin's pretenſions upon 
the Crown of Spain after that King's death by 
a new war; and that he would only try how to 
manage it by negotiation. The military men 
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in France generally complained of the peace 
diſhonourable and baſe "a the wah I 
not entering into the views of their Monarch 
were ſo little pleaſed with it, that they mae 
very ſevere reflections on Meſſieuts Harlay, Cre. 
cy, and Callieres, their Plenipotentiaries, hom 
they traduced in their lampoons, which were 
licly ſung in Paris, and all over the Kingdom c 
France; whilſt the courage, reſolution, and 
wiſdom of * William, to which the accom. 
liſhment of that peace was owing, were 
— celebrated. n we) 
The King, having regulated with the State; . 
General the number of forces, which they thought =wn 
neceſſary to be kept on foot the next year, em. 
barked for England, on the 13th of Nowembe, ** 
and the next morning ſafely landed at Margat, 
and, on the 15th, lay at Greenwich, The 
following, he was received by the city of Ly. 
don, in a ſort of triumph, with all the magnig. 
cence that he would admit. Some progreſs wa 
made in preparing triumphal arches, but he 
a ſtop to it, He ſeemed, by a natural — 
to have contrafted an antipathy to all win 
ſhews ; which was much increaſed in him 
what he had heard of the groſs exceſſes of flat. 
tery, to which the French had run, beyond the 
examples of former reigns, in honour of their 
King, who having ſhewn too great a pleaſure 
in theſe, they had been ſo far purſued, that the 
wit of that nation was, for many years, chiefly 
employed in them; for they ſaw, that mem 
fortunes were more certainly advanced by a new 
and lively invention in that way, than by any 
ſervice or merit whatſoever. This, in which 
the French King ſeemed to be too much pleaſed, 
rendering him contemptible to better judge, 
gave King William ſuch an averſion to 
thing that looked that way, that he ſcarce bore 
even with things that were decent and proper. 
During the negotiations of peace, eſpecially d 
towards the concluſion of them, the diſcourſe d. 
in England was general, what ſhould be dane fe 
with the army, when the war was over, and 
almoſt as general was the opinion, that it ſhould 
be diſbanded, As the King was but too ſenſible 
how the generality ſtood affected to the keeping 
up an army, he ordered many of his troops to 
be diſbanded, and others to be ſent into Ireland, 
ſoon after the peace (1). But, perceiving that 
the French were very ſlow in evacuating the 
places that were to be reſtored by the treaty, 
and were not beginning to reduce their forces, 
he put a ſtop to the diſbanding ; and, though he 
declared what he intended to do, yet he 
no haſte to execute it, till it ſhould appeat 
how the French intended to govern themſelve. 
The King thought it was abſolutely neceſſary, 
to keep up a conſiderable land force: He knev 
the French would ſtill maintain great armies 
that the pretended Prince of Wales would cer. 
tainly be aſſiſted by them, if England ſhould fall 
into a feeble and defenceleſs condition: 
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(1) This was done, purſuant to a plan propoſed by 
the Earl of Gakuay, as appears from an original letter, 
written with the King's own hand to that Earl. 


Loo, Oct. 18, 1697. 


'The peace being now made and ratified, it mult be 
conſidered, what forces to keep on foot. I much ap- 


prove the project you ſent me, of keeping in Ireland 
twenty battalions of infantry, four regiments of 
goons, and eighteen troops of horſe, and reducing 
pay of the officers. I have imparted this projet w 
none but Lord Portland, whom I am going to ſe 
England, and with whom you muſt correſpond about 
this matter, and let me know what public orders — 
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“ 
| King of S was d in ſuch an uncertain 
* fate of health, d Wente and To exbabſtcd, Sat 

ir ſeemed nechſſary, that England: ſhould be in 


2 condition to bar France's invadiog that Em-. 
pire, and 80 maintain the rights of the Hobſc 


of Auſtria. Bat, though he explained, bim- 


ſelf thus in to his Miniſters, vet he 
would not deſcend to particulars, to tell how 
many he thought neceſſary z ſo that they had 
not authority _to_deelare, what was the loweſt 
number the King inſiſted on. 
„ Papers or, and a 
a ſtanding force (1): On the one hand, it was 
ded, that a ſtanding army was incompa- 
tible with public liberty, and, according to the 
examples of former times, the one muſt wallow 
vp the other: It was propoſed, that the militia 
might be better modelled, and more trained 3 
which, with a good naval force, ſome thought, 
would be an effęctual ſecurity againſt foreign 
invaſions, as well as it would maintain our laws 
and liberties at home. On the other fide, it 
was urged, that, ſince all our neighbours were 
armed, and the moſt OY 2 them ay 
up ſuch a mighty force, nothing cou 
or ak real 185 but a body of 
regulated troops: Nothing could be made of 
the militia, chiefly of the horſe, but at a vaſt 
charge; and, if it was well regulated, and well 
commanded, it would prove a mighty army ; 
but this of the militia was only talked of, to 
put by the other; for no project was ever pro- 
ſed to render it more uſeful; a force at ſea 
might be ſo ſhattered, while the enemy kept 
within their ports (as it actually happened at 
the Revolution) that this ſtrength might come to 
be uſeleſs, when we ſhould need it moſt; ſo that, 
without a conſiderable land force, it ſeemed the 
nation would be too much expoſed; The word, 
Banding army, had an odious ſound in Engliſh 
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were writ on both ſides, for, and againſt 


nne videaomrogagie:t ngor 
tars be the popularity. lay. on the other fide 1 1697. 
andthe King's Miniſters ſuffered generally inthe 
Oy they had hitherto maintained. 
reg they 8 to: (top the tide, that run ſo 

Rtrong the other war.. "— 
The Parliament met; on the gd of December, The ehir4 
and the King opened the Seſſion with the fol. Seſfon of 
lowiog ſpeech. rg... 9 


HE war, which I entered into by the 73+ Kirg't 
, advice of my people, is by the blefing f. | 
* of God, and their zealous and affectionate li H. C. 
alſſiſtagce, brought to the end we all pro- * 
poſed, an honourable peace; which I was 
« willing to conclude, not ſo much to eaſt myſelf 
from any trouble or hazard, as to free the 
Kingdom from the contiouſng burden of an 
« expenlive war. 1 Ed m 
LI am heartily ſorry my ſubjects will not at 
« firſt find all that relief from the peace, which 
+ I could wiſh, and they may expect. But the 
funds intended for the laſt year's ſervice have 
© fallen ſhort of anſwering the ſums, for which 
they were given; ſo that there are conſider- 
able deficiencies to be provided for. * 
* There is a debt upon the account of the 
fleet and the army. The revenues of the 
Cron have been anticipated by my conſent 
for public uſes, ſo that I am wholly deſtitute 
of means to ſupport the civil liſt ; and I can 
© never diſttuſt you will ſuffer. this to turn ta 
© my- diſadvantage, . but will provide for me 
during my life in ſuch a manner, as may be 
for my honour, and for the honour of the 
Government. | | 
Our naval force being increaſed to near 
© double What it was at my acceſſion to the 
© Crown, the chatge of maintaining it will be 


Parlia- 


ment open 
* » ed. 
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be neceſſary to be given for the execution of this affair. 
My deſign is, to diſbañd moſt of the regiments of foot, 
and dragoons, now in Ireland ; and to ſend thither 
ſome of thoſe that are in Funders. I alſo intend to 
ſend thither your regiment of horſe, and the three 
French regiments of foot, incorporating ſome officers, 
who have ſerved in Piedmont, of the four regiments 
which are on the Rhine, and which I am going to re- 
form, and to take all the French Proteſtant ſoldiers, 
and put them into the three abovementioned regiments. 


Be always aſſured of the continuation. of my friend- 
ſhip. 5 Ke 


I chink to reduce I alſeley's regiment to three troops, 
and yours to fix, to remove all jealouſy in England. 


This letter, and ſeveral others, written in French 
with the King's own hand (which will all be inſerted 
in their proper places) are now in the hands of the au- 
thor, and were found among Mr Addiſon's papers after 


his death. 


About five weeks after, the King writ the follow- 
ing letter to the Earl of Galway | 


Kenſington, Nov. 26, 1697. 
| refer you to what Lord Portland will write to you 
ut the forces, by which you will learn my intenti- 
ons. I aſſure you, I am very much troubled to find 
here run ſo high againſt the poor refugees, This 
iruck me; but you know, theſe. ſorts of things 
here very eaſily, Be ever aſſured of my eſteem, 
W. R. 
Pa ou pho 2 2 * * a i. * 
Numb. XXIV. Vor. III. 


to have the chief hand in this piece, Which was print- 
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(1) Particularly the following ones. An argument 
Hetuing, that a flanding army is inconſiſtent with a free 
Government, and abſolutely deſtructivr to the Conſtitution 
of the Engliſh Adonhrchy. Mr Trenchard was thought 


ed in 1697, in 410. | 

The ſecond part of an argument ſhewing, that a fland- 
ing army is inconſiſtent with a free Government, and 
folutely deftruftive to the Confiitution of the Engliſh Me- 
narchy. With remarks on the late publiſhed lift of King 
James's Iriſh forces in France. Printed in 1697, in 40. 

A Letter balancing the neceſſity of keeping” a Land- force, 

in times of peace, with the dangers, that may follow on it. 
Printed in 1697, in 4. This piece has been general- 
ly aſcribed to the Lord Sommers, but it is doubtful, 
whether upon ſuſſicient grounds. It is one of the beſt 
tracts, which were written on that ſide of the queſtion. 
The author begins with declaring, that he is far from 
the thought of a ſtanding army; but that the caſe at 
that time was, her, conſidering the circumſtan- 
ces, that we and our neighbours are now in, it may 
not be both prudent and neceſlary for us to keep 
C ee e force from year to year; the ſtate 
of affairs both at home and abroad being every year 
© to be conſidered in Parliament, that ſo any ſuch 
force may be either increaſed, leſſened, or quite 
© laid aſide, as they ſhall ſee cauſe. If, ſays be, we 
© were in the ſame condition, in which we and our 
* neighbours were an age ago, I ſhould reject the pro- 
© polition with horror. But the caſe is altered; the 


© whole world, more particularly our neighboun, 
© have now got into the miſtaken notion of keeping 
© up a mighty force; and the powerfulleſt of all theſe 
© happens to be our next neighbour, who will very 
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© propo tionaþly augmented z and it is certainly 
« -neceffary, for the intereſt and reputation of 
© England, to have always a great ſtrength at 
fe | 

The circumſtances of affairs abroad are ſuch, 
that I think myſelf obliged to tell you my 


opinion, that England cannot be ſafe without 
© land- force; and I hope we ſhall not grve 


© thoſe, who mean us ill, the opportunity of 


.* effeting that under the notion of -a peace, 


* which they could not bring to paſs by a-war. 

I doubt not but you, Gentlemen of the 
* Houſe of Commons, will take theſe particu- 
© Jars into your conſideration in ſuch a manner, 
as to provide the neceſſary ſupplies, which I 
do very earneſtly recommend to you. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


That, which I moſt delight to think of, and 
© am beſt pleaſed to own, is, that I have all the 
« proofs of my people's affection, that a Prince 
can deſire; and I take this occaſion to give 
© them the moſt ſolid aſſurances, that, as I ne- 
ver had, ſo I never will, nor can have, any 
« intereſt ſeparate from theirs. 

] eſteem it one of the greateſt advantages 
of the peace, that I ſhall now have leiſure to 


= 
« reQify ſuch, corruptigns. or abuſes, as 
© havecrept into any of the Adminiſtnr 
„during the war, effectually to diſcourag 
< profaneneſs and immorality. And 1 ſhall em. 
« ploy my thoughts in r trade, ang 
* advancing the happineſs and flouriſhing eſp 
of the kingdow. . | 1 
* I ſhall conclude with telling you, that u 
© have, with the hazard of every thing, 
your religion, laws, and liberties, . when 
© were in the Om danger ; ſo I fi 
place the glory of my reign in prefers] 
© them intire, and leaving them fo to poſts 


This ſpeech had various effects in the Hour 
of — but no part of it gave b. 
fence than that, wherein the King told 
that in his opinion a ſtanding land-force was . 
ceſſary. The Commons carried the jealouſy q 
a ſtanding army ſo high, that they could og 
bear the motion, nor did they like the way th 
King took of offering them his opinion in th 
point. This ſeemed a preſcription to then, 
and might biaſs ſome in the counſels they wer 
to offer the King, and be a bar to the freedon 
of debate: And therefore, as the 'managers {qs, 
the Court had no orders to name any number, k 
the Houſe came to a reſolution of paying of 


'P 
=. 
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© probably keep great armies ; and we may appear too 
© inviting, if we are in ſuch an open and unguarded 
condition, that the ſucceſs of the attempt may ſeem 
to be not only probable, but certain. England is an 
open country, full of plenty, every where able to 
£.ſubſiſt an army; our towns and cities are all open, 
© our rivers are all fordable; no paſſes nor ſtrong 
© places can ſtop an enemy, that ſhould land upon us; 
© ſo that the whole nation lies open to any army, that 
© ſhould once come into it.“ To this it might be 
anſwered, * Can an army be brought together, with 
© a fleet to bring it over, and we know nothing of it? 
© Theſe things require time, and we cannot be ſup- 
© poſed ſo deſtitute of intelligence, as not to know 
of ſuch preparations. In ſuch a caſe our fleet will 
cover us, while our militia may be exerciſed, and 
marched where the danger is apprehended.” © This, 
replies the author, may ſeem plauſible, and will no 
doubt work on ſuch, as do not conſider things with 
the attention, that is neceſſary, But do we not 
remember, that we were lately twice almoſt ſur- 
prized ; once from /a Hogue, and again from Ca- 
lais? We muſt not expect, that God will always 
work miracles for us, if we were wanting to our- 
ſelves. If, in a time of war and jealouſy, we were 
ſo near the being fatally over-run, without either 
warning or intelligence ; it is much more poſlible to 
ſee ſuch deſigns laid in a time of floth and quiet, 
when we are under no fears nor apprehenſions ; and 
this may be ſo managed, that the notice we may 
have of it may come too late for us to be able to 
prevent or reſiſt it. And what will our intelligence 
ſignify, if we are in no condition, either to hinder 
the deſcent, or to withſtand the force, that may 
be ſent againſt us? Abſolute Governments, where 
all depends on the will of the Prince, and wh 
men are ruined, who fail either in performi at 
is expected from them, or in keeping the ſecrecy, 
that is injoined them, can both contrive and execute 
things in another manner, than can be conceived 
by thoſe, who have the happineſs to live in free Go- 
vernments. Troops may have ſuch orders for 
marches and counter-marches, that thoſe, who are 
on the place, ſhall not be able to judge what is in- 
tended, till it is not poſſible to hinder it. Croſs 
winds may make this come yet later to thoſe, who 
have a ſea between them, Orders may be given 
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to many different perſons in many different plas 
who ſhall know nothing of one another til 
meet in a general rendezvous. It is true, we 
ſuppoſe, that we ſhall have good fleets abxoad.; by 
one would not put fo great a thing as the ſafety of; 
nation to ſuch a hazard, nor depend upon 4 
ſecurity, when that is liable to accidents. 
fame wind, that may bring over a fleet andarmy b 
invade us, may keep our ſhips in port; tat & 
ſhall not be poſſible for. them ta look out 3 , i 
they ſhould have a favourable minute to get out, i 
may ſo ſhatter them, that they ſhall not be able u 
defend either our ſeas or ports. This may welt bt 
ſuppoſed, for it really happened, when the Kg 
landed firſt in England : The late King had then: 
powerful fleet, which, if it could have engaged te 
Dutch, would have been probably too hard for then, 
eſpecially conſidering the tranſport fleet, that thy 
guarded, But the Eaſt-wind, that brought oe 
the King, kept them in the river, till the Dus 
had pafled them; and, when they gat out, a lem 
ſtopped and ſhattered them ſo, that, without beg 
able to come to any action, they were laid u. 
And would any man hazard the nation upon fuch3 
« contingency.” The author then conſiders the 
thing in reſerve, which is our Militia; and obſer's, 
© the difference there is between „ that hare 
| © been long trained, who have learned the art, 1 
© are accuſtomed to the diſcipline of war, and tle 
beſt bodies of raw and undiſciplined multituis. 
The whole method of war is now ſuch, that die- 
plined troops muſt prove a very unequal math v 
much greater numbers of men, who yet -p 
upon half their practice, might prove too | or 
them. I know it will be urged, that our mtu 
may be fo trained and modelled, as to be matt 
more capable of ſervice than perhaps they art ® 
preſent. This is a work of time, a project, that * 
pends upon ſo many particulars, and may be feb 
to ſo many flips in the execution, that it por 
confeſſed a nation is much expoſed, 4 its ſafety 
preſervation muſt depend ſuch u 
We have troops, that — through my 
apprenticeſhip, and to our coſt have learned 
© unbappy trade, which is now become ſo unte 
that it is thereby made neceſſary. We mule! 
© be preſerved by it, or periſh by it. Many E- 
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ſince the year 1680 (1). 


XXV. 


In vain was it urged, 


that the nation Was ſtill unſettled, and not quite 


aclivered from the fear of King Fame: : 


That 


the friends of that abdicated Prince were as bold 


and as numerous a ever, 
tected by the French King, 
diſbanded none of his troops, 


at 


intirely di 
tained at the expence © 
treaſure, would 
not only England, but all Europe lie once more 


and himſelf ſtill pro- 
who, having as yet 
was conſequently 

idable as before: That, if the army was 
M e the which was ob- 
of ſo much blood and 
be altogether precarious, and 


che mercy of that ambitious Monarch, an in- 


veterate enemy to King William, the Proteſtant 
religion, Hex e 
the neceſſity of his affairs, not his inclination, had 
reconciled. Notwithſtanding theſe and many 
other arguments, the vote paſſed, which brought 


and the liberties of Cbriſtendom, whom 
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x and diſbanding all the forces that had been raiſed 
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the atmy to leſs than eight thouſand men. The 1697. 


Court was ſttuck with this; and then tried, by 
an after - game, to raiſe the number to fifteen 
thouſand horſe and foot. If this had been pro- 
poſed in time, it would probably have been car- 
ried without any difficulty ; but the King was ſo 
long upon the reſerve, that now, When he 
thought fit to ſpeak out his mind, he found it 
was too late. So that a force, not exceeding ten 
thouſand horſe and foot, was all that the Houſe 
could be brought to. This gave the King the 
greateſt diſtaſte of any thing, that had befallen 
him in his whole reign. He thought it would 
derogate much from him, and render his alliance 
ſo inconſiderable, that he doubted, whether he 
could carry on the Government, after it ſhould 
be reduced to ſo weak and ſo contemptible a 
ſtate, He ſaid, that, if he could have imagined, 
that, after all the ſervice he ſhould have done 


the 


l 


4 
4 
c 


Gentlemen have broke the courſe of their ſtudies, 
and the other methods of life they were in. It 
will not only be a hardſhip put upon them, but it 


« will be the rendering ourſelves naked and defence- 
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* while th 
© they are ever dreamin 


brought about at ſome diſtan 


, *Mauves do well to ſecure our Conſtitution by the 


* effectual means they can think of; but, after 
a we muſt truſt England 


Bons, that is, to itſelf, Whenever the fatal time 


leſs, if, after all the reputation, that we have riſen 
to in war, we ſhould fink into an unbecoming re- 
miſſneſs in peace, and, upon the remote and uncer- 
tain fears of danger, that will probably never hap- 
pen, expoſe ourſelves to thoſe, which we may cer- 
tainly look for, as ſoon as we have put ourſelves 


© out of a capacity of reſiſting them.” He then pro- 
ceeds to the laſt and ſtrongeſt objection, which is, that 
this force will grow upon us, and continue among us, and 
have ſuch an influence within doors, that it will maintain 
itſelf in the Houſe of Commons ; or, if that ſhould fail, it 
will turn them out of doors, and quickly find ways to ſub- 
fiſt, to grow upon the ruins of liberty and property. This, 


replied he, is a large field, and hiſtory is fo full of 
inſtances this way, that it will be eaſy to open co- 
piouſly on the ſubject. From the Pretorian cohorts 
down to our modern armies, enough can be gather- 
ed to give a very frightful repreſentation of a fand- 
ing army, Who doubts it? But all the rhetoric, 
that this head will afford, is wrong applied in this 
caſe. It is not to be ſuppoſed, but that once a year 
a Parliament muſt have this matter a-freſh under 
conſideration. "They will ſee how the ſtate of af- 
fairs varies either at home or abroad; and whether 
the forces are brought under ſuch a management, 
that there is juſt cauſe of jealouſy. And I leave it 
to you to judge, whether it is poſſible in ſo ſhort a 
time ſo to model and influence it, as to prepare them 
to invade their Country, and to deſtroy our Conſtitu- 
tion. What Cæſar, with all his genius, could not 
work his army to, but, after ten years conduct and 
ſucceſs, can give ſmall encouragement to others to 
attempt to bring about in one year, Perhaps you 
are more afraid of a ſecret influence than of open 
violence from them, The ſhort of this is, you are 
afraid the Houſe will be corrupted. I confeſs it is 
hard to anſwer this: Jealouſy is ſtubborn and incu- 
rable ; melancholy, when it grows to be a diſeaſe, 
raiſes many imaginary fears, They, who are haunt- 
ed with that ſullen humour, neither know what 
they are afraid of, nor why. Poſſible accidents are 
ever before them; and the thinking of theſe perpetu- 
ally ruins their health, ſours their humour, and makes 
them negle& all their preſent and certain concerns, 

| of what will probably 
never happen. We muſt conſider our preſent danger, 
and the likelieſt ways of ſecuring ourſelves from it, 
without amuſing ourſelves with what may poſſibly be 


ce of time. Our Repre- 


to an Houſe of Com- 


comes, that this nation grows weary of liberty, and 


— — 
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© has neither the virtue, the wiſdom, nor the force to 
© preſerve its Conſtitution, it will deliver all up, let 
© all the laws poſſible, and all the bars imaginable, be 
put in the way to it. It is no more poſſible to make 
a Government immortal, than to make a man im- 
mortal. I do not deny but ſeveral inconveniencies 
may be apprehended from a ſtanding force, and 
therefore I ſhould not go about to perſuade you to 
it, if the thing did nct ſeem indiſpenſably neceſſary 
to our preſervation. I would not have us venture 
upon preſent and certain ruin, becauſe that, which 
muſt preſerve us now from it, may, at ſome time 
hereafter, have ill effects on our liberty. They 
cannot be conſiderable, as long as England is true 
to itſelf ; and, whenſoever the nation has loſt that 
noble ſenſe of liberty, by which it has been ſo long 
preſerved, it will ſoon make fetters for itſelf, though 
it ſhould find none at hand ready made.“ 

A. letter from the author of the argument againſt a 
ſtanding army, to the author of the balancing letter, 
printed in 1697, in 40. 

Some reflectiuns on a pamphlet lately publiſhed, intitled, 
An argument, ſhewing, that a ſtanding army is incon- 
ſiſtent with a free Government, &c. printed in 1697, 
in 40, 

The militia reformed ; er, an eaſy ſcheme of furniſhing. 
England with a cenſlant land. force, capable to prevent or 
to ſubadue any foreign power, and to maintain perpetual 
quiet at home, without endangering the public liberty, 
printed in 1697-8, in 419. 
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Adiſconrſe concerning militias and ſtanding armies, with 


relation to the paſt and preſent Governments of Europe, and 
of England in particular, printed in 1697, in 4to. 

A ſhort hiſtory of landing armies in England, 3d Edi- 
tion 1698, in 410. 

A brief reply to the hiſtory of landing armies in Eng- 
land, with ſome account of the authors, printed in 1698, 
in 410. | 

An argument, ſhewing, that a landing army, with 
conſent of Parliament, is not inconſiſtent with a free Ge- 
vernment, &c. London 1698, in 410. 

A confutation of a late pamphlet, intitled, A letter, 
balancing the neceſſity of keeping a land- force, c. 
London 1698, in 4to. 


(1) The horſe, dragoons, and foot on the Erglifh 


eſtabliſhment at the peace of Ryſtvick were as fol- 


low :; 

Troops Com- Non- Pri- Total 
and mil. com. va num 

Horſe and dragoons Comp. ok. offi. — bo 
Three troops of horſe- 2 
ouards, 8 -- 3 48 15 600 663 
One troop of Dutch guards, 1 15 5 200 220 
One troop of horſe grenadiers, 1 II 20 180 211 
Earl of Oxford's regiment, --9 40 45 531 616 
Earl of Portland's Dutch a | 
regiment, | nne bog 
Lumley's regiment, 9 40 45 531 C16 
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turns, he would never have meddled id the 


mm on e d 


* 4 


the vation, be ſhould have met with ſuch fe. rot a line de eftabl;ſ the” rae? Wit iy, IG 


affairs of it 3 and that he was weary of govern- 

& nation, chat was ſo jealous, as to lay-irſelf 
open to an enemy, rather than truſt him, who 
had acted fo faithfully during his whole life; that 
he had never once deceived thoſe, who truſted 
him. This, and a great deal more to the ſame 
purpoſe, he ſaid to Biſhop Berne: ; but he ſaw 
the neceſſity of ſubmitting to that, which could 
not be helped. n 995 5 
During theſe debates, the Earl of Sunderland 


Argo argued wich many upon the neceſſit) of 
Pp 


tired from 


bu L 
fence 
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ing up 4 greater force. This was in fo 
"many hands, that he was charged as the author 
of the counſel, of keeping on foot a i ſtanding 
army; he was therefore often named in the 
Houſe of Commons with many ſevere refleftions, 
for which there had been but too much occaſion 
given during the two former reigns. The To- 
ries preſſed hard upon him, and the Whigs were 
ſo jealous of him, that he, apprehending that, 
while the Tories would attack him, the others 
would defend him but faintly, reſolved. to pre- 
vent a public affront, and reſigned the office of 
Lord Chamberlain, not only againſt the intrea- 
ties of his friends, but even the King's earneſt 
deſire, that he would continue about him. In- 
deed, upon this occaſion, the King expreſſed 
ſuch a concern and value for him, that the jea- 
louſies were increaſed by the confidence, which 
the Court ſaw the King had in him, During 
the time of his credit, things had been carried on 
with more ſpirit and better ſucceſs than before. 
He had gained ſuch an aſcendant over the King, 
that he brought him to agree to ſome things, 
that few expected he would have yielded to. He 
managed the public affairs in both Houſes with 
ſo much ſteddineſs and fo good a conduct, that 
he had procured to himſelf a greater meaſure of 
eſteem, than he had in any of the former parts 
of his life; and the feeble and disjointed ſtate 
things fell into, after he withdrew, contributed 


Admiaiſtration Had gained him. 
Purſusut to theft reſolution, the ppm 
granted a fopply for diſbanding the army, 0 
ordered the ſum of 2.50 0007. to he gen u 
gratuity to ſuch officers and folfiers, id wits s 
ſhould be diſbanded (1). Proviſion was 4 
made for half-pay to Commiſhon-officery be 
Enviliſhmin ; and a bill was ordered to be hr 
in, that the' diſhanded ſoldiers might chert 
their trade in any town or corporation” in th 
Kingdom. | 8 
The Commons, after having reſolved © 
diſbanding of the army, under pretence & 
providing for the ſecurity of the Kingdom d. 
dered a bill to be prepared for regulanng dh. 
militia, and making them more uſeful; bit 5 
it has been obſerved, this was no more than 1 
pretence, for nothing Was done towards focht 
regulation, nor any act paſſed for that purpoſe 

To raiſe the ſums. for diſbanding dhe um 
and paying their arrears, and making ge 
all deficiencies, amongſt. other aids, artax d 
three ſhillings in the pound was, laid mai 
land, which was to be aſſeſſzd on every cow- 
97 in proportion to the rates of the firſt fur 

illiags aid granted in 1691, by Which mes 
any future deficiency of this fund "was 
vented (2). It was alſo refolved by the Com 
mons, that the fourth part of the clear valued 
all the beneficial grants from the Crown in Ly: 
land and Ireland, and all the forfeited: eſtas 
which had been reſtored by the Crown, fine 
the Reſtoration, ſhould be applied to the uſe d 
the public. But there were ſo many petit 
gainſt this, that no progreſs was made in che 
bill for ir. 3 

As it was true, that the revenues of the C 
(as the King took notice in his ſpeech) πτ 
ticipated for public uſes, the Commons dz 
laſt rcfolve to grant what he had ſo ee 
deſired ever ſince his advancement to thethron, 
namely, a revenue for life. Accordingly, 4d 


Troops Com- Noa - Prij- Total 
and mif, com. vate nom- 
Comp. offic. offic. men. ber. 
Word's — 28 36 354 412 


Arran's — — 
Wyndham's — — 
Schomberg's — — 
Macclesfrld 8 — — 
Raby's dragoons — — 
Lloyd's d 
Earl of Efex's dragoons, 


ns — — 


8 447 580 5855 6876 


* — — 


Foot. 
Earl of Romney | 
3 amn 
Lord Cutts's 2 bat- 2 | 
1 K 1 51 112 1120 1283 
The Dutch Blue | 


Guards, 4 har — 2 
talions, 
The Earl of Ork- g 

—2 


co 
E 


ney's Scots regi- 208 1560 1656 
ment, 

Selwyn's — — I 

Churchills — — 13 

Trelawney's — — 13 

Erles— — 13 

Seymour's — 


Colts — — 13 


4 
6 96 208 2366 2670 
6 
3 


104 780 928 
104 780 928 
104 780 928 
104 780 928 
104 780 928 
104 780 928 


8787282 


Thus, excluſive of the Duteb, the ro hey | 
- —_ £057 


kk. 


Mordaunt's —— 13 44 104 780 gil 


Se Die Cole's — 13 4 104 780.99 
ir Charles O Hara's | * 
fuſileers, $ 13 46 104 760 WP 


Collingwand's —— 13 46 104 780 wp 


224 778 1790 15078 116g 


— on 


my in England, officers and all; was 


— 


but horſe and dragoons, | 
| Foot, —— — 14986 
Total horſe and foot, —= —: 1096 


(1) To every foot: ſoldier and nori-commitſioned a 
ficer, fourteen days ſubſiſtence. | 

Six days full pay to each private trooper and . 
commiſſioned officer. | 

(2) Beſides this land-tax, a duty was laid pen 
coal and culm, over and above the duties already 
ble. The poll or capitation tax was continued jor 
year longer; and a duty laid upon all coals | 
from Scotland, or other parts beyond ſea. The dus 
upon ſtamped vellum, parchment, and papel . 
doubled : Tbe duties upon coffee, tea, chocolate, 
ſpices were continued; as alſo the duty payable * 
hawkers and pedlars for the term of three fem, 2 
commence from the expiration of the * 


— — — 


-afſed for a further fubſidy of rontiage and poon- 0 
„ towards railing the yearly Tor of feven- 


Majeſty's houſhold, during his life. This 1s 
now 1 new ſubſidy, and is much che Jane 
with the old fubſidyy of which an actount has 
been given ®. Ic us defigned to grant for the 
o”, eil fit no tnore than Tix hundred thodfand 

pounds; but as it had been promiſed at the 
treaty of Ryſwick, that, King James being now 
a dead to England, his Queen ſhoald enjoy her 
ointure, Which was fifty thouſand pounds a 
year; and, as it Was intended to ſextle a Court 
about the Duke of Glowreffer, who Was then nine 
years old, to enable the King to bear theſe ex- 
pences, this large proviſion was made for the 
civil liſt. But, by forme great error in the ma- 
nagement, though the Court never ſpent fo 
lirtle, yet payments were ill made, and, by forne 
f ſtrange oonſumption, all was waſted. It is even 
; aid, that thovgh the King had thus obtained an 
bo. increaſe of a 100,0007. to the civil lift, on ac- 
count of King Fames's Queen's penſion, and 


paid the Queen one penny, nor allowed the 
Duke of Glowrefter above 1 5,000 ll a year ; nay, 
ſo frugal was the wy that, though he kept 
the Duke by women's hands, ſome time after che 
revenue was granted, he refuſed to advance one 
of this allowance to buy plate and furni- 
ture; ſo the Priticeſs was forced to be at that 
expence herſelf, * en 
. While the Commons were raiſing the ſupplies 
for the next year, the affair of the Ea, - India 
"7 trade, which had been depending id many y 
© ws revived. The old Company having offer 
to advance 700, ooo l. at four per cent. for the 
ſervice of the Government; in caſe the trade to 
India might be ſettled on them, excluſive of all 
others, the Houſe ſeemꝰ'd inclined to embrace 
their propoſal z' when another number of Mer- 
charts, of whom Sit Fobn Ward, Sit F/antis Eyles, 
Sir Gilbert Hearhtote, and Mr Samuel Shepherd 
were the chief, and whoſe ſcheme was ap- 
12 by Mr Mountague, Chancellor of the 
cheguer, propoſed to the Houſe to raiſe two 
millions, upon the ſecurity of 'a good fund, to 
pay the intereſt at eight per cent. on condition 
the trade to India might be ſettled on the ſub- 
ſeribers, excluſive of all others. They alſo pro- 
poſed, that theſe ſubſcribers ſhould not be ob- 
liged to trade in a joint ſtock. ; but, if any Mem- 
bers of them ſhould afterwards. deſire to be in- 
corporated, a Charter ſhould be granted to them 
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hundred chouſine pounds, for the eie of bn 


the Duke of Gloucefter*s houſhold, chat he never 


for that purpoſe. | The Hoaſe judged his be s. 
Overture, not Only to be more advantiigeous to 
be Govertiment, but likewiſe very likely to ſet- 
le this controverred trade on a better foundati 
than it was on before. A bill was therefore May 29. 
brought into. the Houſe, for ſettling the trade 
tothe EAR. ladies on thoſe, who ſhould ſubſcribe 
the two millions, according to the limitations be- 
foretmention'd, and the following reſolutions (1): 
< Firſt, That every ſubſcriber might have the 
© liberty of trading yeatly to the amoutit of his 
< reſpe&tive ſubſcription, or tight alngn over 
* fach his liberty of M to.any other per- 
© fon. Secohdly, That his Majeſty be im- 
« rr to ihcorporate. ſuth of the fubſcri- 
* bers, as ſhould defire the fame. Thirdly, 
That the powers and privileges for 0 rs 
© on the Eaft-Indig trade ſhould be fetrled d 
Parliament. Fourthly, That the ſubſcribers 
© ſhould: enjoy the eight poonds per cent. and 
liberty of trading to 2 Eat. Indies, excluſive of 
© all others, fot the term of ten years, and until 
< the ſame ſhould be redeemed by Parliament. 
* Fifthly, That every perſon ſubſcribing five 
hundred pounds have a vote, and no perſon 
© to have mote votes than one. Sixthly, That 
: ag laden in the Eaf-Indies, ſhould be 
© obliged to deliver in England, Seventh)y, 
© That no perſon, who ſhould be a Member of 
any Corporation trading to the Eaſt-Indiel, 
© ſhould trade otherwiſe, than in the joint ſtock 
© of ſuch Corporation, of which he was a Mem- 
* bet. Eighthly, That five pounds per annum, 
* ad valorem, upon all returns from the Eaſt- 
t Tadies, be paid by the importer, to be placed 
to the account of the ſubſcribers, towards the 
charge of ſending Embaſſadors, and other ex- 
« traordinary expences (2); And, ninthly, 
That over and above the duties now payable, 
+ a further duty of one ſhilling and ten-pehce 
© per pound weight be laid upon all wronght 
« filks imported from Tndia and Priſia, to be 
© paid by the importer.” Againſt this bill, che 
old Eaſt India Company pteſented a petition, to 
which the Commons had ſo much regard, as to 
offer them to ſettle this trade upon them, if they 
would accept it on the ſame terms and limitati- 
ons; on which the others were contented to take 
it. But the Members of the old Company, ima- 
Gies they ſhould be too hard for the new in 
dia, and make them weary of a loſing bargain, 
rejected the offer. However, the old Company 
at laſt offer*d to advance the two millions ; but 
it was now too late z for the party was formed 
FO againſt 


l 
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upon them; a further duty was laid upon ſalt; and 
the duties upon all luſttings and alamodes imported 
were doubled; the time was enlarged for purchaſing 
annunties upon the ſevetal acts of Parliament, for grant- 
ing the fame ; and laffly, an act paſſed for raiſing a 
um not exceeding, two millions, upon a fund for 
Le ment of annuities aſter the rate of eigtit per cent. 
ber annum, redeemable by Parliament. | 
(1) The fund for paying the intereſt of eight per 
8 two millions, was a duty upon ſalt, and 
win eng duty upon ſtamped vellom, parchment, 
(2) This article refers to a part of the ſcheme 
poſed to the Miniftry ; which was, that his Majeſty 
ors be pleaſed to ſend an Embaſſadory Extraordinary 
A. Great Mogul, in whoſe dotriinions the Eaft- 


"dia Company had their chief ſettlemen 
No. 24. Vol. III. MO 99: 
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ries, to notify the eſtabliſhment of this new Company, 
and deſire his protection and favour. The Gentleman, 
pitched upon for this employment, was Sir N illiam 
Norris, Member of Patliament fot Liverpool, who had 
a very noble allowance for his equipage and table ; but 
the old Company, Who were in poſſeſſion of the ſet- 
tlements and factories, ſo managed matters in India, 
by their factors and agents, that not only the Viceroys 
on the coaſts, but the Emperor himſelf, received very 
ill impreſſions of the conduct and deſigns of the new 
Company; and, when Sir William Norris arrived thire, 
it was three or four months before he could procure the 
neceſſary paſſes and convoys for the Court at Agra, of 
which at laſt he had audience, but to very little pur- 
poſe, being in no wile equal in benefit to the args 
of the embaſſy only, and the Ambaſſador died in 
return homewards, _ 
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3698. againſt them, and their offer had.no_ other gf. 


fe&, but to raiſe a clamour againſt this proceed- 
ing, as extremely rigorous, if not unjuſt, -- For 
tho the King had reſerved a power ts himſelf, 


by a clauſe in the old Company's Charter, to diſ- 


ve them upon three years notice, and conſe- 
quently (it was urged) if ſuch notice was given, 
no injuſtice was done them, yet the clauſe (ir 
was anſwered) reſerving that power, was to be 
conſidered only as a threatening, to oblige 
them to good conduct; and it was not uſual to 
diffolve a Company, by virtue of ſuch a clauſe, 


when no fault was objefted. The Commons, 


however, paſſed the bill in favour of the new 
adventurers, whoſe example, after hearing the 
arguments on both ſides, was followed by the 
Lords. After which the bill received the Royal 
aſſent (1). 

Purſuant to this act, the Commiſſioners, ap- 
pointed by the King for taking ſubſcriptions to- 
wards the raiſing of two millions, and fer ſet- 
fling a new Eaſt-· India Company, laid open their 
books at Mercers-Hall, the 14th of July; and 
ſuch was the zeal, which people of all ranks, 
and even foreigners, ſhewed upon this occaſion, 
that, in two or three days, the whole ſum, and 
ſomething above it, was ſubſcribed, And, very 
probably, two millions more had been ſubſcribed, 
Had not the books been ſhut before the diſtant 
Corporations, private men in remote counties, 


and Merchants beyond ſea, could remit their 


Commiſſions for the ſums, which they intend- 
ed to ſubſcribe. The diſpatch of fo great a 
work in ſo few days, after the nation had borne 


ſo chargeable a war for ſo many years, ſurprized 
all the world, And as it greatly mortified all 
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However, this proceeding threw the old Om. « 
pany, and all concerned in it, into the hands ky 
of the Tories, which made a great breach and gig. ow 
Jointing in the City of London... And it is cer. 
rain, that this act, together with the inclins. 
tions, which thoſe of the Whigs, who were in 
good polts, had expreſſed, for keeping up 4 
greater land-force, contributed to the blaſting of 
the reputation, which they had hitherto mais. 
tained, of being good patriots, and was made 
uſe of throughout England by the Tories, ts 
diſgrace both the King and them, To thi, 
another charge of an high nature was 
that they robbed the public, and applied much 
of the money, that was given for the ſervice of 
the nation, both to the ſupporting a valt er. 
pence, and to the raiſing great eſtates to then- 
iclves. This was ſenſible to the people, who 
were uneaſy under heavy taxes, and were to 
ready to believe, that, according to the praftice 
in King Charles's time, a great deal of the mo- 
ney, that was given in Parliamerit, was divided 
among thoſe, who gave it, Theſe clamoun 
were raiſed and managed with great dexterity by 
thoſe, who intended to render the King, and 
all, who were beſt affected to him, ſo odiou 
to the nation, that by this means they might 
carry ſuch an election of a new Houſe of Com. 
mons, as that by it all might be overturned. [ 
was ſaid, that, the Bank of England,” and the 
new Zaſt- India Company, being in the hang 
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(1) The old Company followed the bill to the Houſe 
of Lords, where they were heard by their Counſel, 
Sir Thomas Potis and Sir Bartholomew Shower, T hoſe 
readers, that are deſirous to know more of this matter, 
may find it in the repreſentation that was made to the 
Lords, to the following effect: 

That this bill invaded their property, and ruined 
many families. That, in the Charters granted them 
by Queen Elizabeth, King James I, King Charles I, 
and King James II, it was ſuggeſted, that their 
Corporation was for the honour of England, for the 
increaſe of navigation, and the advance of trade. 
That the ſaid Charter contained a grant of the 
trade to Eaſt-India to the Company, excluſive of 
all others. That by ſome of them they were 
conſtituted the Lords proprietors of Bombay, and the 
iſland of St Helena. "That 'by theſe grants they 
were induced to think they had a right in law to 
the trade, at leaſt that they ſhould have an uncon- 
troverted title to the lands, and that on this pre- 
ſumption, and relying on the public faith and cre- 
dit of the Great Seal of England, they had expended 
above a million in fortifications, and acquired re- 
venues of 44,000 J. per annum, and many ſettle- 
ments and privileges. That, in the year 1691, the 
Houſe of Commons had made a reſolution, That 
the Eaſt-India trade ſhould be carried on in a joint 
© flock, excluſive to all others, That their Company 
was confirmed and ſettled by three Charters grant- 
ed by his preſent Majeſty on the 7th of Oclober, 
and 17th of November 1693, and 28th of September 
1694. That, upon the ſecurity of theſe Charters, 
the Company conſented to a new ſubſcription, That 
there was a-new ſubſcribed 744,000 /. and the mo- 
ney brought in during the fitting of the Parliament; 
and that nothing was done, faid, or offered againſt 
his Majeſty's Charter of regulations; ſo that up- 
on the public faith (at leaſt tacitly given) ſeven hun- 
+ dred and eighty-one new adventurers, of whom 
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many were widows and orphans, did ſubſcribe 1 
large part of their ſubſtance to ſupport this tmde, 
during a hazardous war, for the profit and honour 
of England: And that the new adventurers 
they might without any hazard ſubſcribe on the f. 
curity of a Charter, which was ſo plainly deſigned 
by his Majeſty to preſerve the Eaft- India 
then in danger of being loſt, That, on the lot 
* after the bill now depending before ther 
rdſhips was brought in, the Company did agee 
to ſubmit their preſent ſtock to a valuation of'50l. 
per cent. viz. 201. per cant. for their dead ſtock, and 
30 J. per cent. for their quick ſtock, which they wee 
contented to warrant at the ſaid ſums; and upon 
theſe tetms they offered to open their books fot 
new ſubſcriptions, in order to raiſe the two millions: 
That afterwards, to aſcertain the payments of the 
ſaid two millions, they had a Court on the 
20th of June, in which they agreed to an imme. 
diate ſubſcription by private adventurers of 200, O00 l. 
to be paid at the firſt payment, ſubje& to make 
good the ſubſequent payments; which ſubſcription 
was accordingly made. That it has been the gan- 
ſtant practice in farms, bargains, and offers of the 
like nature, not to cloſe with a new propoſal, 
the firſt bidder be aſked, whether he is able to 40 
vance further? And that, notwithſtanding ther 
Charters, and the right they had to the trade, 
were early told their propoſal ſhould be opp® 
though they offered the two millions in quelten- 
And laſtly, That the bill allowed foreigner, 4 
well as the King's ſubjects, to ſubſcribe to the 8 
millions, whereby they would be let into. the 
crets and myſteries of this trade, which might fre. 
duce effects very pernicious to the general in 
of the nation.” To this the Counſel for the gen 
ſubſcribers replied, That, in the recital of thew Char. 
ters the old Company, had omitted to give an 4 
of the proviſo's inſerted therein, viz, That the 7 ape” 
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7s, they would have the command of all 
. by conſequence of all the trade 
of England; and this raiſed the great oppoſition 
to the new Company in both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment. The King was very indifferent in the 
matter at 6rſt 3 bur the greatneſs of the ſum, 
that was wanted, which could not probably be 
raiſed by any other project, prevailed on him. 
Befides the India trade, the Commons 


dock into conſideration that of the African Com- 


y, which had long wanted a due regulation. 
And, upon account of the neceſſity of keeping 
up forts and caſtles for the defence of Engliſh fac- 
tories 07 the coaſt of Guiney, there being no re- 
Government among thoſe barbarous 

le, on whoſe protection they might ſafely rely, 
the Parliament made a bill to ſettle the Compa- 
ny, and to inable them to maintainall ſuch forts, 
a they now had in their poſſeſſion, or ſhould 
hereafter purchaſe or erect for the preſervation of 
their trade; and enacted at the ſame time, that 
any of the ſubjects of this realm, as well as the 
Company, might, after the 24th of June, trade 
from England, or after the 1ſt of Auguſt, from 
any of his Majeſty's plantations in America, to 
the coaſt of Africa, between Cape Mount and 
the Cape of Good Hope, both the Company and 
the free Traders 8 1 * duty 
of ten per cent. of the value of the $ ex- 
ported thither from England, or from his Ma- 
xſty's American plantations, towards the main- 
tenance of the forts and ſettlements. 
Notwithſtanding the ſevere laws, that were in 
force againſt ſuch as tranſport Engliſh wool to 
foreign parts, who are commonly called Owlers, 
yet many of them, encouraged by the powerful 
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incentive of gain, continued their clandeſtine 1698. 


practices to the great detriment of the nation, 
and profit of the French, who had lately ſet 
up a conſiderable woollen manufacture in Pi- 
curdy. The Parliament therefore, the more ef- 
fectually to obviate that evil; made many pru- 
dent proviſions in an act for explanation and bei- 
ter execution of former acts apainſt tranſportation 
of wool, fuller*s earth, and ſcouring clay. 


The Parliament likewiſe, this Seſſion, applied French 
themſelves with great diligence to diſcover and ſmugg/ers 
—— ſuch offenders, who carried on a fraudu- NT. 


nt and ſecret commerce with France, and, to 
the great damage of the Royal Luſtring Company 
of this Kingdom, had, for divers years paſt, ſur- 
reptitiouſly brought in great quantities of French 
alamodes and luſtrings The firſt occaſion of 
this diſcovery was a paſs from the Admiral of 
France for an Engliſh ſhip, that ſerved at once 
for the owling and ſmuggling trades ; which paſs, 
at the breaking out of the late conſpiracy, was 
intercepted at the Poſt-office, rogether with all 
the letters, which at that time were either coming 
from France, or ſending thither. This paſs had 
a long time remained uſcleſs in the hands of the 
Secretary of State, by reaſon it was granted on 


a ſuppoſititious name ; but, the ſame being com- 


municated to Mr Hilary Reneu, an eminent 
French Proteſtant Merchant, who was the chicf 
manager and promoter of the Luſtring Com- 
pany, and who, upon ſeveral occafions, had done 
ſignal ſervices to the Government, he, by this 
help, and other concurring indications, at laſt 
found out the ſmugglers, and, having cauſed 
their books to be ſeized, petitioned the Houſe 
of Commons, in the name of the Royal Luſtring 


* a Company, 


tive Kings, that granted them, reſerved a power to make 
them void upon three years warning. That the King by 
his Charter could not grant the trade to the Ea - Indies, 
excluſive of all others; and that ſeveral recoveries had 
been made againſt them at law for proſecuting ſuch a 
pretended right. That, as the Crown has not a power 
to grant ſuch a right, ſg his preſent Majeſty had not 
in fact granted any ſuch right excluſive. That, when 
they mention'd the refolution of the Commons in 
1691, they omitted their other reſolution, That it was 
lawful for all perſons to trade to the Eaſt-Indies, wnleſs 
re/tramed by att of Parliament, Neither did they take 
notice of the two addreſſes made by the Houſe of 
Commons to the King in 1691 and 1692 to diſſolve 
the Company. That, on the 14th of November 1692, 
dir Edward Seymour delivered to the Commons a meſ- 
lige, importing, That his Majeſty had required the 
* £oft-India Company to anſwer directly, whether 
i they would ſubmit to ſuch regulations, as his Ma- 
. jelty ſhould judge proper and moſt likely to advance 
the trade? And the Company having agreed to it, 
and declared their reſolution in writin , his Ma- 
ſclty had commanded a Committee of his Privy- 
. council to prepare regulations; which they did, and 
| offered them to the Company; but that, notwith- 
* ſtanding their declaration of ſubmiſſion, they re- 
—_ almoſt all the material particulars, ſo that his 
Majeſty finding, that what fibly the Houſe of 
amons might have expected, and indeed was 
neceſlary to preſerve this trade, could not be per- 
'*Qed by his own authority al 1 
rity alone; and that the 
a n could not be induced to conſent to any 
dor regulations, as might have anſwered the in- 
tentions of the Houſe of Commons, and that the 
vodcurrence of the Parliament was requiſite to make 
N and uſeful ſettlement of this trade, 
A 1 all the proceedings in this matter to 
 vetore them, and recommended to them the 
Preparing ſy 


ch a bill, in order to paſs into an act of 


Parliament, as might eſtabliſh this trade on ſuch 
foundations, as were molt likely to preſerve and 
* advance it,” It was alſo urged againſt the old 
Company, that, their Charter being become void by 
their non-payment of the tax impoſed upon them by 
Parliament, they obtained a new Charter, the 7th of 
October 1693, by indirect means, having that year 
paid eighty odd thouſand pounds out of the Company's 
ſtock for ſpecial ſervice, That this Charter was con- 
teſted before the Queen and Council by thoſe they 
called Interlopers, upon the hearing whereof it was 
unanſwerably proved, that the King had not, by law, 
a power to grant the trade to ſome perſons excluſive of 
others, and that the Company's affairs were then in 
ſuch a condition, that it would be a plain cheat to 
others, that ſhould come in upon their ſtock, That 
however, law and reaſon failing, they had recourſe to 
other methods, and great ſums of money were diſtribut- 
ed (as it was acknowledged before a Committee of both 
Houſes of Parliament) to get another Charter ; but 
that thoſe, who were concerned to adviſe his Majeſty 
in point of law, were fo juſt to their truſt, as to 
take care, that no right of trade, exclulive of others, 
was granted ; and alſo that the Company ſhould ſub- 
mit to ſuch alterations, reſtrictions, and qualifications, 
as the King ſhould make on the 29th of September 
1693, following; and ſo, on the 17th of November 
1693, a new Charter of regulations was made, and an- 
other, the 28th of September 1694, wherein, amongſt 
other things, was this proviſo ; That if it ſhould appear 
to the King, his heirs, and ſucceſſors, that the ſaid two 
Charters, or any other Charters heretofore granted, ſhould 
not be profitable to the King, bis heirs, and ſucceſſors, or 
to this realm; that then and from thenceforth, _ and 
after three years warning to be given to the ſaid ny 
the King, &c. the ſame ſhould ceaſe, be void, and de- 


termine. That it appeared by the proceedings of the 


Houſe of Commons in 1694, how this Charter was 
obtained; which had more in it of private promiſes 
than 
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. n which 2 to ruin the and had had frequent opportunities of cum 

ſtring manufacture in this Kiogdom appear. * 40g hither to carry dn their pernicions'ss. 
might be laid before the Houſe and examined. * ſigns, That by the intereeptetf fetter, 


The Commons received. this, petition, and re- 
ferred the matter to the Committee of trade, at 
the head of which was then Sir Rowland Gwyn, 
who, with unwearied Pr and induſtry. 
made a full diſcovery of the ſmuggling traders, 
to which they themſel gave no {; handle, 
by the ill contrived, and incoherent. metaphors, 
under which, in their correſpondence with their 
agents in France, they endeavoured to conceal 
their unlawful practices ; as, for anſtance,. when 
they ſaid, That the cart (meaning the ſhip ) 
would nat ſet out, becauſe of the contrary winds. Sir 

Rowland having his report of the whole 
matter to the Hou of Commons, it was te- 
ſolved on the zacth of April, That the manu- 
«* fature of luſtrings and alamoges, ſet up by 
© the Luſtring Company, had been very -advyan- 
© tageous beneficial to the Kingdom, by 
employing great numbers of the poor, and 
preventing the exportation of our coin, for 
0 E thoſe commodities. That there 
* had been a very deſtructive trade carried on 
© with France, during the war, for importing 
© alamodes and luſtrings contrary to law, where- 
by the King had been defrauded of his cuſ- 
* roms, and our own manufactures greatly diſ- 
0 couraged That the ſame veſſels, which im- 
ported alamodes and luſtrings, exported great 
* quantities of our wool. That thereby intel- 
© ligence had been carried into France, du- 
© ring. the war, and the enemies of the Go- 
vetument had been conveyed from juſtice out 


compared with 


© in the French King 


Jon (indet's 
« writing, and the copy of the ſaid letter tu. 
© and by Mr Gopdet's ſeal, where with the ig 
: cter was ſcaled, it did appear; that the 
8 


port was incloked, 
hang. 


was procured and paid b 

r Goudet — Com 9 
ſaid paſſport was ſent back, in order to be n. 
newed, the time, for which it wis granted, 
© being expired. That  (Gondet, Languenil, 
© and Batreeu were partners, during the tim 
this ſmuggling trade was carried an. Tb 
Mr Siephen Seignoret, Mr Baudoin, wy 
Mr Santini were alfo partners, and had in. 
ported great quantities of French lama 
and luſtrings. That Mr Peter d Hae 
dealt with ſeveral perſons in France for Fred 
« ſilks, and other commodities: from Fra, 
under ſeveral fictitious and counterfeit nana 
© That John du Maiſtre, Peter Barui lau, Dia: 
* Maſon, Fobn Auriol, IJſaac Auriol, Nabu Pu. 
« cier, Jobs Guggier, and ſeveral” others, hui 
been concerned in the ſmuggling trade. Tha 
a bill be brought in far ibe encouragement in 
* Luſiring Company, and the more effettud yrs 
venting the fraudulent importation. of Iuftrap 
© and alamodes, and the exportation of wel al 
« fuller*s earth, That John Goudet, David Bir 


rea, Peter l, Stephen bees 
© Rene Jaudouin, Nicholas Santini, "and Petr 
© de Hearce (to whom was OI 

1 


— 
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than public faith: That it was not to be wondered, 
that the Parliament took no notice of the matter, 
whilſt the new ſubſcribers paid in their money, when 
it was conſidered, that, according to Sir Baſil Fire- 
braſs's depolitions, there were ſeveral contracts, ſome 
to the —_—_ 60,000 J. on account of procuring a new 
Charter, and others to the value of 40, ooo l. on account of 
procuring an att of Parliament. That by ſuch means 
the matter might be overlooked for a while, but it 
was not long before the Parliament took public notice 
of it ; and, if the greater affairs of the nation had not 
been ſo urgent, and the Seſſion been ſo near an end, 
perhaps the Company. might have had juſtice done 
them, and had been paſſed complaining of any imagina- 
ry injuſtice done them now. That therefore it was 

x — that it was not for the profit and honour of the 
nation, and to ſupport the trade, that the new ſub- 


. 


{cribers came in; but that they were deluded into it 


by a Charter obtained by indirect ways, and by the 
hopes of an act of Parliament to confirm it, to be ob- 
tained in the ſame manner. That the trade would 
have been much better preſerved, and more to the 
honour of the nation, if no ſuch underhand practices 
had been carried on. That if ſome perſons, thinking 
themſelves to have a greater reach than others, or 
being deceived by the old Company's making his Ma- 
jeſty believe their Rock to be worth 750,000 J. and by 
afterwards ſharing 325,000 J. of the new ſubſcribers 
money among themſelves, only the perſons failing 
them, who promiſed to get an act of Parliament, or 
by loſſes at ſea, or by what other means ſo ever it 
were, happened to fail in their expectation, no body 
was anſwerable for it but themſelves ; eſpecially ſince 
they had warning enough by the tranſactions before 
the Council. It was alledged farther, that, in the 
reigns of Edward III and Queen Elizabeth, upon 
complaint in parliament of patents granted for mono- 
polies, moſt of them were immediately revoked, and 


the reſt left to the law. That, in King Jam ltr 


an act of Parliament paſſed to make void a Quiz 
for the ſole trade to Spain, and another gun A 
monopolies. That though the patents for ſome rats 
with joint ſtocks (whilſt the trades, for which thy 
were granted, were in their infancy) have been ger 
mitted for tbe ſettling of a- trade, and till be ir 
adyenturers have reaped ſome reaſonable compenlitun 
for their firſt undertaking and adventures, pet ahn- 
wards, when thoſe trades have increaſed and decome 


| greats the wiſdom of the nation has always thouit 


t to open a way for the Kingdom to receive 4 
benefit thereby, That it never was eſteemod a n 
of the public faith, or- a tion. either from tit 
credit of the Great Seal, or from the honour of ot 
Kings, to have their patents annulled 8 Parham, 
when the grants were thought by that Cour. 
of the nation not to be profitable, or to beg 
the common right of the ſubject, and that no 
or Queen thought themſelves bound in © honour © 
conſcience not to paſs an act of Parliament to mule 
void ſuch patents, That the King, being bubiedin ur 
many arduous, affairs of the Kingdom, cannot r 
ſuppoſed to know always what he might legally fan 
and is oftentimes deceived in his grants z and fn e 
reaſon they are often annulled by the.ordinary cou 
of law; and ſo might this Company's patter bare 
been; for, all perſons having a right by ben 
to the Eaſi- Indies, unleſs excluded by Parliament 
King by his Charter could not grant to the Cn 
any new right to the trade, beſides the pure | 
incorporated body; but that the Commons juli od 
ing an high veneration to hi nt 
had run ſo great hazards, and performed ſo Nes 
atchievements for the honour and goon ef dhe ue, 
had notwithſtanding taken care in this bill, — 
thing ſhould interfere with his Majeſty's patent. 
by this patent the old Company had indeed you” 
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0 Toba Pieret: Jabn du Maitre and Joby duet) be imprifantd:in:Newgate, until they had paid 


be impeached before the Lords of high crimes 
and miſdemeanors, and be taken into the 
« cuſtody of the Serjeant at Artns attending this 
«© Houſe. That the reſt of the ſmugglers be 
« proſecuted by Mr Attorney-General - and 
« Mr Sollicitor-General And laſtly; that 
Mr Hilary Renew; for the great ſervice done 
this Kingdom in promoting the manufacture 
« of alamodes and luſtrings, and diſcovering the 
« fraudulent importation thereof, and exparta- 
tion of wool, deſerved the countenance and 
« protection. of, the Government: And that a 
« bill for naturalizing him _=_ his family. be 
permitted to pals this Houle: gratis.” - 
The impeached ſmugglers having put intheit 
anſwer to the articles exhibited againſt them, 
and the Committee of the Houſe of Commons 
made their replications, a great diſpute aroſe 
between both Houſes of Parliament; the Lords 
inſiſting, that the trials ſhould be at the bar of 
their Houſe, where the Committee of the Com-; 
mons muſt have ſtood ; and the Commons, on 
the other hand, inſiſting upon their having a 
convenient place appointed for the managers of 
the impeachments againſt the priſoners, where- 
by they might be better inabled to make good 
their charge againſt them. This gave occaſion, 
. for a conference, which being ine ffectual to ac-, 
commodate the matter, the Commons reſolved, 
that they would be preſent at the trials, as a 
Committee of the whole Houſe, in regard the 
affair was of great conſequence to the trade of 
the Kingdom, Whereupon the Lords acquaint- 
ed the Commons, that they would proceed, on 
the Monday following, upon the trials at Yeft- 
minſter, where ſeats would be provided for both 
houſes. All this while the perſons accuſed had 
conceived no ſmall hopes of impunity from the 
diſagreement between the Lords and Commons, 
but, when they ſaw that matter adjuſted, eight 
of them confeſſed themſelves guilty. Where- 
upon the Commons went up to the bar of the 
Lords Houſe, and their Speaker in their name 
having demanded judgment againſt the offenders, 
the Lords impoſed a fine of ten thouſand pounds 
upon Stephen Seignoret; of three thouſand pounds 
on Rent Baudouin; of fifteen hundred poutids on 
Jobn Goudet and Nicholas Santini; of one thou- 
ſand pounds on Peter de Hearce, John Pierce, and 
Jobn du Maitre; and of five hundred pounds on 
David Barreau; and ordered, that they ſhould 
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their reſpeRive- fines; and the Commons ad- 
dreſſed the King; that thoſe fines might be ap- 
propriated ro. Greenwich Hoſpital, which he 
ordered accordingly. -- - >} 4d E 

Another ſort of offenders were this Seſſion 
animadverted upon by the Commons, but had 
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373 
1698. 


Falſe in- 


dorſements 


the good fortune to eſcape) with impunity. The , Ech 


Ercbeguer bills were at this time of very great 
uſe in the nation, by ſupplying the ſcarcity of 
money, during the recoining of. the ſilver ſpe- 


cies... Now becauſe there was an intereſt of ſe- 


ven pounds twelve - ſhillings per ann. allowed 
upon the ſecond iffuing of theſe bills out of the 
Exchequer, after they had been paid in, on any. 
of the King's taxes, whereas at their firſt iſſuing 
out of the Axcheguer they bore no intereſt, this 
encouraged ſeveral of the King's officers,” both 
in the Exchequer, the Cuſtoms, and the Exciſe, 
to contrive together. to get great ſums of money 
by falſe indorſements on theſe Exchequer bills, 
before they had circulated: about, and been 
brought into any branch of the King's revenue. 
The molt conſiderable perſons, who had carried 
on this unwarrantable practice, were Mr Charles 
Duncomb, Receiver-General of the Exciſe; Mr 
Foba Knight, Treaſurer of the Cuſtoms z Mr 
Bartholomew. Burton, who had a place in the 
Excilſe- office z and Mr Reginald Marriot, one of 
the Deputy-tellers of the Exchequer ; which laſt, 
to procure his pardon, compounded to accuſe the 
reſt. Upon a full proof of the matter, Dun - 
comb and Knight; who were Members of the 
Houſe of Commons, were firſt expelled the 
Houſe, and committed priſoners to the Toter; 
Burton ſent to Newgate, and bills ordered to be 
brought in to puniſh them. The bill againſt 
Mr Duncomb, when by a fine of near half his 
eſtate, which was computed at 400, oo0 J. (1); 
was ſet upon him, quickly paſſed the Hauſe of 
Commons, notwithſtanding the oppoſition that 


was made to it, particularly by Sir Thomas Tre- 


vor the Attorney-General. But, being ſent up to 
the Houſe of Lords, and the Houſe being 
equally divided, the Duke of Leeds gave his 
caſting vote for rejecting the bill. But, Mr 
Duncomb being ſet at liberty by the order of the 
Houſe of Lords, without the confent of the 
Commons, the latter reſented it to that degree, 
that they cauſed him to be remanded to the 
Tower of London, where he continued till the 
end of the Seſſion, The bills againſt Knight 


and 
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trade to the Eaft-Indies, and other privileges, but 
without any expreſs clauſe.to exclude others, or any 
covenant (as was in the former Charters from the 
Crown) that his Majeſty would not grant licence to 
others, to trade thither, during the continuance of the 
tad Charter; ſo that even, according to the Charters 
themſelves, all other ſubjects of England had a right to 
trade to the Eaft- Indies, and many actually traded thi- 
ther without any hinderance. That, though the 
old Company talked ſo much of their dependence on 
the lecurity of their Charters, yet they themſelves 
Vere convinced, that their right was not well founded, 
lince they had formerly laid out ſo much money to 
get an act of Parliament to confirm their Charters, 
and had lately offered to lend 700,000 l. to the Govern- 
ment, to have the trade to themſelves, excluſive of 
others. As to their offering afterwards to raiſe 
r millions, it was anſwered, That they made no 
uch offer with an intention that it ſhould take effect, 


but only as an amuſement in ti 
to gain time, and ſo t 
No. 24. Vol. III. W RY OP 


EE 


baffle the bill; for, when they agreed to ſubmit their 
ſtock to a valuation of 50 J. per cent. they knew very 
well, that others did not value it, at any thing near 
ſo much. And as to their ſubſcribing 200,000 /. ſub- 
je& to make good the ſubſequent payments of the two 
millions, that it was only to obtain what they had 
been ſo long aiming at, viz. an act of Farliament ex- 
cluſtve, fot the ſum of 200,000 l. whereby the King 
would be defeated of a much more conſiderable loan; 
others delivering in ſubſcriptions for about 1,200,000 /, 
And, laſtly, that the old Company heretofore thought 
it an advantage to admit foreigners into their trade; 
and that many were actually now in the preſent Com- 
pany, though they were pleaſed to argue againſt it, 

(1) He had a little before purchaſed the great manor 
of Helmfly in Vriſbire, of the truſtees for George V71- 
liers late Duke of Buckingham, at 95,0001. and paid 
down the money, when the want of coin was the moſt 
complained of, 
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und Burtöm hdd the ſame fute ; and ſo ull the 


noiſe this fort of fo on rarer 
country, Was on à ſudden, and no mont 
heard of . ty . 


The Commons, this year, ed to 


part of all the forfeired eſtates to the uſe of the 


blic z is order to which; they inquired into the 
ats made by King Chari IT and King James 


II, and ordered a bill to be brought in do make 


them void. Afterwards xhey examined the grants 
made by King William in Ireland; und, becauſe 
a grant was found made to Mit Rye, which 
Mr Mountagur, Chancellor of the Exthequer, 
owned to be for his benefit, a warm debate 
aroſe ; and Mr Moxntagar's enemies moved, That 
he ou withdraw; which paſiing in the nega- 
tio, ic was reſolved by a great majority, Tbul it 
was the opinion of this Howſo, that the Honourable 
Charles Mountagae, Chancelor of the Exche- 
quer, for bis good feryices to this Government, did 
deſerve bis Majuſty's favour. 

The next day, the Commons in a body pre- 
ſented an addreſs to the King, wherein © they 
with great joy and comfort remembered the 


Pr. H. C. ( teftimonics, which his Majeſty had given 


III. 81. 


© them of his ſincerity and zeal for the Reform- 
ed Religion as eftabliſhed in this Kingdom 
and in particular they acknowledged the late 
© declaration, which his Majeſty had made 
from the Throne, that be would rffdFually diſ- 
© courdge profaneneſs and immorality ; which, 
© chiefly by the neglect and ill example of 
© too many, were (like a general contagion) dif- 
© fuſed and ſpread throughout the Kingdom, 
© ts the great ſcandal and reproach of the Pro- 
© teſtant Religion, and to the diſhonour and 
© prejudice of his Majeſty's Government. 
6 Therefore, in concurrence with his Majeſty's 
« pious intentions, they moſt humbly deſired, 
that his Majeſty would ifſue out his Royal 
proclamation, commanding all Judges, Juſ- 
tices of the peace, and other Magiſtrates, to 
put in ſpeedy execution the good laws, that 
were now in force, againſt profaneneſs and 
immorality, giving encouragement to all ſuch, 
as did their duty therein. And, ſince the 
examples of men in high and public ſtations 
have a powerful influence upon the lives of 
others, they moſt humbly beſought his Ma- 
jeſty, that all vice, profaneneſs, and irreligi- 
on might in a particular manner be diſcoura- 
ged in all thoſe, who had the honour to be 
employed near his Royal Perſon, and in all 
others, who were in his Majeſty's ſervice by 
ſea or land; and that his Majeſty would up- 
on all occaſions diſtinguiſh piety and virtue 
by marks of his favour. They further be- 
ſought his Majeſty to give effectual orders 
for the ſuppreſſing all pernicious books and 
pamphlets, which contained impious doctrines 
againſt the Holy Trinity, and other funda- 
mental articles of the Proteſtant. faith, tend- 
ing to the ſubverſion of the Chriſtian Religion 
and that his Majeſty's proclamation might 
be ordered to be read at leaſt four times in 
the year in all Churches and Chapels, imme- 
diately after divine ſervice z and at the aſſizes 
and quarter ſeſſions of the peace, juſt before 
the charge is given.“ The King's. anſwer 
was, That be could. not but be very well pleaſed 
with an addreſs of this nature, and he would give 
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immediate directions in the ſeveral particulars they 


defired. But that he could wiſh that ſame more 


ety for the reformation of manners, Whith tock 


* 


puniſhing im morality and x 
and the Houle of Lords, — 
for ſo good a defign, prepured 


It is remarked, that the diviſions 5 , 
Clergy, at chat time, was one great eneburrge. ay 
meut to the profane. There were manifeſt; d 
two different r r them 3 ohe Was firm 
and faithful o the preſent Government, wad 
ferved it with zeal; theſe did not envy the Dic. 
ſentert the eaſe, that the roleration gave chem; 
they wiſhed for « favourible bppottunity i 
making ſuch alterations, in ſottie few fites and 
ceremonies, as might bring into the Ching 
thoſe, who were hot at too greut a diſtanet from 
ir, Others took the 6aths indeed, and wn, 
curred in every act of complianet with the Gy 
vernment, but they were not only cold in ſeq, 
ing it, but were always blaming the Adminiſtrz. 
tion, and aggravating tmisfortunts 3 they el. 
preſſed a great eſteem for Jacobites, und, in af 
elections, gave their votes to thoſe, "who lem. 
ed that way: At the ſame time, they fhiewsd 
great reſentments againſt the Piſſenters, and 
were enemies to the toleration, aud ſecmed te- 
folved never to conſſent to any altetatiom in their 
favour. The bulk of the Clergy rum this way, 
fo that the moderate pitty was far out · numbereil 
Profane minds had too great advantages from 
this, in reflecting ſeverely on a body of men 
that took oaths, and performed pablic devotions, 
when the reſt of their lives was tbo public a 
too viſible a contradictien to fuch oaths und 


prayers. | | : 
About the ſame time, was formed the Se tu 


is riſe in the following manner. af 
In the reign of King James II, the fr thn 
Popery was fo ſtrong, as well as juſt, that 
perfons in and about London began to meet 
ten together, both for devotion and for ther 
further inſtruction. Things of that kind had 
been formerly practiſed only among the Purim 
and Diffenters 3 but. thoſe were of the Chuck, 
and came to the Miniſters to be affiſted with 
forms of prayer and other directions. They 
were chiefly conducted by Dr Beveridge and Dr 
Horneck. Some «liked this, and were afraid it 
might be the original of new factions and parties; 
but others thought, that it was not fit nor de 
cent to check a ſpirit of devotion; at ſuch 4 
time. It might have given ſcandal, and it feen 
ed a diſcouraging of piety, and might be i 
means to drive well meaning perfons over to the 
Diſſenters. After the Revolution theſe ſocieties 
grew more numerous, and, for a greater encov- 
ragement to devotion, they _—_ colledt- 
ons to be made, as maintained many Clergymen 
to read prayers in ſo many public places, and Z 
ſo many different hours, that devout | 
might have that comfort at every hour of the 
day. There were likewiſe conſtant Sacraments 
every Sunday, in mary Churches z and 
were both greater numbers and greater appear 
ances of devotion at Prayers and Sacraments, 
than had been obſerved in the memory of man: 
Theſe ſocieties reſolved to inform the * 


* 


* 


e 


be of 


ſvearers, Keule profaners of the 
Lord's-day, Ind of Tewd houſes, and threw in 
the part al che fine, given by law to informers, 
into a ſtock of charity. From this they were 
called Societies for reformation of manners, 
and wete eticooraged by ſore Magiſtrates, tho? 
treated roughly by others. 


Legau laid, and chiefy managed by an active 
. Pivine, Dr Thithas Bray, for propagating the 
* Goſpel in foreigh parts, by ſending over Miſſio- 
naries, Carethiſms, Liturgies, and other books 
for the inftraftion of the people, too ignorant 
and profane, in dur N- India colonies and plan- 
rations. He had taken great pains to promote 
this undertaking, and had procured the contri- 
butions of man perſons, to inable him to pro- 
ceed in the burden and growing expences of it. 
And, to take all opportunities of eſtabliſhing a 
. fund for this project, upon the ſecond reading of 
a bill in the Houſe of Commons, for the beiter 
diſcroery of eſtates given to ſuperſtitions uſes, the 
Door preſented a petition to the Houle, pray- 
ing, that ſore part of theſe eſtates might be ſer 
apart for the propagation of the Reformed Re- 
ligion in Maryland, Virginia, and the Leeward 
or elſe that ſome other proviſion might 
de made for that purpoſe. f 
The Earl of clesfield, to vindicate the 
honour of his family, was forced now to pub- 
liſh the ſham of his ger pe” and to pre- 
fer a bill in the Houſe of Lords, to be di- 
yorced _ his wife, It r Lady, about 
ten dre, being weary of living with the 
Euls father, under 8 hoſe care ber huſband 
had left her, during his abſence beyond ſea, te- 
tired to her mother the Lady Maſon's houſe. 
The Earl, being returned home, and reſenting 
this ſtep of his Lady, which ſhe had made with- 
out his privity, inſtead of recalling her, ſuffered 
her to live in a ſtate of ſeparation ; during which, 
it is no wonder, ſhe was tempted to break her 
matrimonial yows, ſince her huſband did not 
perform his. Accordingly, about the end of 
the year 1696, ſhe was delivered of a daughter. 
The death of this child, before the Earl had 
heard any thing of the matter, with the belief, 
that this might be a ſufficient warning againſt 
liberties, . that carried ſuch viſible effects with 
them, reſtrained him from attempting public 
ſatisfaction; and beſides, at the ſollicitation of 
his wife's relations, who undertook for her con- 
duct for the future, he conſented to allow her 
500 J. a year for a ſeparate maintenance. This 
treaty was ſcarce concluded, when, the Earl be- 
ing informed of his Lady's being delivered of 
another child, he commenced a ſuit in the Spi- 
ritual Court for ſuch a divorce, as might be 
given by that law, But, being di 
proſecution, through the dilatorineſs of Eccle- 
ſraſtical proceedings, he applied himfelf to his 
Peers for a remedy, which nothing but a Par- 
lament could give; all the relief, which he 
could expect from a ſentence in Doctors Com- 
nous, being no more than that ſtate of ſepara- 
don, in which he and his Lady had long lived. 
He alledged, That it is evident, that the divine 
law admits of ſecond marriages in ſuch caſes, and 
that there had been acts of Parliament for them, 
« well as for baſtardizing ſpurious iſſue: That 


thoſe canons, which have 
| canons, prohibited ſecond 
carriages in like caſes, were ſo manifeſtly an ef- 


he Popiſh doctrine of marriage being a 


of t 
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There was alſo about the fame time another. 


ſappointd in his- 


$73 


aa ad ot the Lende of the Gcat'of i638. 


Rome, to get money for diſpenſing with them; 
a e Ron of Ex Patil fone 
prepared and intended in the time of Edward VT, 
in purſuance of an act &f Parliament of Henry 
VIII, there wis e#preſs liberty given by ole 
canons to marry again, which, by virtue of thax 


a& of Parliament, would have become a 8275 05 


law, or at leaſt have occalioned, one. T! 
whatever objection might be againſt ſuch a ge- 
neral law from the temptation, . which it might 
give ill people to ſeek groundleſs diflolutions of 
marriages ; yet, upon extraordinary caſes, ſuch 
as this was, fuch relief had been granted and, 
where it had been denied, either the fact had not 
been fully proved, or the parties had cohabited, 
or, after the grounds of SifatisfaRtion, had been 
reconciled, That, if in ſuch a concurrence of 
circumſtances, as were in his caſe, he muſt fill 
be thought to have a wife, and the children, ſhe 
had, inuſt be looked upon as his, from the com - 
mon preſumption, till contrary proof, in that 
they were born within the four ſeas; beſides 
that it could not but be too great an encourage- 
ment to women, to make an ill uſe of a ſepa- 
rate maintenance, which is provided for in moſt 
marriage · ſettlements, it would be a moſt un- 
reaſonable hardſhip upon him, that the ſtanding 
law, which 1s Jefianed to do every man right, 
ſhould, by the rigour of the letter, be to him 
the cauſe of the greateſt wrong; and that, for 
his wife's fault, he ſhould be deprived of the 
common privilege of every. freeman in the 
world, to have an heir of his own body, to in- 
herit what he poſſeſſed, either of honour or 
eſtate z or that his only brother ſhould loſe his 
claim to both, and have his birthright ſacrificed 
to the Lady Macclesfield's irregular life. 

While this affair was depending in the Spiri- 
tual Court, the Lady Macclesfield inſiſted upon 
her innocence, and her agents induſtriouſly ſpread 
a report, that the Earl her huſband had been 
ſurprized into a private meeting with her, by a 
woman of intrigue, But, this ſtory being con- 
futed by the Earl's poſitive evidence to the con- 
trary, ſhe gave up that uw and only endea- 
voured to make her huſband the author of her 
miſcarriages. She alledged, that the late Earl 
of Macclesfield, her father-in-law, had turned 
her out of doors: That the preſent Earl, not- 
withſtanding the obligation ſhe had laid upon 
him, by - petitioning King James for his life, 
had maliciouſly ſecluded her from bed and 
board. And therefore, if the Lords thought fit 
to paſs this bill of divorce, ſhe demanded her 
fortune to be refunded, both becauſe a divorce 
diſſolves the whole frame of the marriage con- 
tract, and becauſe it were the higheſt injuſtice, 
that a man, who was guilty of making his wife 
commit adultery, ſhould berewarded out of the 
ſame wife's fortune. This affair occaſioned great 
debates in the Upper Houſe ; ſome Peers re- 
preſenting the danger of granting divorces; 
and others, amongſt whom Dr Burnet, Biſhop 
of Saliſbury, ſpoke the longeſt, ſhewing the ne- 
ceſſity and lawfulneſs of fuch extraordinary pro- 
ceedings in ſome particular cafes. Upon the 
whole matter, the Lords paſſed a bill for di/- 
ſolving the marriage bettoten Charles Earl of Mac- 
clesfield and Anne bis wife, and to illagilimiate 
ber children ; but with a proviſo, that the Earl 
ſhould refund her fortune. This bill being ſent 


down to the Commons, the parties concerned March 5. 


were 
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' 1698, were bath heard by their Counſel; but, not- 

' withſtanding the Lady Marclegſeld's oppolition, 

the bill was read the third time, and paſſed with- 

out any amendment, and received the Royal aſſent. 

On the 21ſt of May, a complaint was made to 

Moly- the Commons of a printed book, intitled, The 

neux's caſe of Ireland's being bound by as of © Parliament 

caſe of Ire- 33 England fated, written by William Molyneux 

2 of Dublin, a Gentleman of eminent parts and 

Fr. H. L learning. In this book, the authority of the 

III. 88. Parliament of England being denied to be bind - 

ing to 14nd, a Committee was appointed, to 

inquire into the author of it, and what proceed- 

ings had been in Ireland, that might occaſion it. 

Upon'the rt of the Committee, it was una- 

nitnouſly reſolved, That the book was of 

dangerous conſequence to the Crown and 

© People of England, by denying the authority 

© of the King and Parliament of England, to 

© bind the Kingdom and People of Ireland ; 

* and the ſubordination and dependence, that 

© Ireland has and ought to have upon England, 

as being united and annexed to the Imperial 

© Crown of this realm; and that a bill, intitled, 

© An aft for the belter ſecurity of his Majeſty's 

© Perſon and Government, tranſmitted under the 

© Great Seal of Ireland, whereby an a@ of 

© Parliament made in England was pretended to 

© be re. enacted, and alterations therein made, 

and divers things enacted alſo, pretending to 

© oblige the Courts of Juſtice, and the Great 

Seal of England, by the authority of an 1rif 

© Parliament, had given occaſion and encou- 

ragement to the forming and publiſhing the 

© dangerous poſitions contained in this book.” 

After which, the Commons in a body preſented 

an addreſs to the King, wherein having repreſent- 

ed the caſe, they humbly beſought him, That 

he would give effectual orders to prevent any 

© thing of the like nature for the future, and the 

< pernicious conſequences of what was paſſed, 

by puniſhing and diſcountenancing thoſe, who 

© had been guilty thereof : That he would take 

© all neceſſary care, that the laws, which direct 

© and reſtrain the Parliament of Ireland in their 

<_ aftings, be not evaded, but ſtrictly obſerved ; 

© and that he would diſcourage all things, 

* which might in any degree leſſen the depen- 

© dence of Ireland upon England.” To this 

the King anſwered, That he would take care, that 

what was complained of, might be prevented and 
redreſſed, as the Commons defired. © 

Addreſs a- This Seſſion likewiſe, upon complaints made, 

gain the that the woollen manufacture was carried on in 

woolen Ireland, to the great prejudice of that ſtaple 


manufac- 
ture in 


Ireland. 


ſtop the'progreſs of that growing evil, They 
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of ENGLAND. — wa 
trade in EngleRid, the Commons took eats i, + 


entered upon à bill for that purpoſe, but 3e 6 
minated * laſt in an dreh ch K 
porting, * That being very ane, "thi: the 
© wealth and power of this Kingdom doi, ; 
© gfcat meaſure depend on the preſerving the 
* woollen manufacture, as much as poltthie * 
tire to this Realm, they thought it bac, 
them, like their anceſtors, to be "Jealous of 
the eſtabliſhment and the 32 thereof 
elſewhere, and to uſe their "utmbſt 
ours to prevent it. That they could rg 
without trouble "obſerve, that Ireland,” which 
is dependent on, and protected by England 
the enjoyment of all they have, and which i 
ſo proper for the linnen manufacture, rhe ehh. 
bliſhment and growth of which'would he 6 
inriching to themſelves, and ſo profile u 
England, ſhould of late apply itſelf ts the 
woollen manufacture, to the great prejudice 
of the trade of this Kingdom, "and fo unwl. 
lingly promote the linden trade, which would 
benefit both nations. That the conk 
thereof would neceſſitate his Majeſty Pala. 
ment of England to interpoſe, to prevent thy 
miſchief, unleſs his Majeſty, by his author 
and great wiſdom, ſhould find means to & 
cure the trade of . England, by making hi 
ſubjects of Treland to purſue the Joint mie. 
reſt of both Kingdoms. Whereſare-the 
implored his Majeſty's protection and favour 
in this matter; and that he would make i 
his Royal care, and injoin all thoſe, whom he 
employed in Ireland, to uſe their utmolt di. 
. gence to hinder the exportation of wool fron 
Ireland (except it be imported hither) and far 
the diſcouraging the woollen manufafture, 
and the increaſing the linnen manufafture in 
* Ireland; to which the Commons of A 
© ſhould always be ready to give their utmol 
« aſſiſtance.” To this addreſs his Majeſty mat 
anſwer, * That he ſhould do all that in hin 
lay, to promote the trade of England, und 
© to diſcourage the woollen, and encourage the 
© linnen manufacture in Ireland (1).* 
Purſuant to this addreſs, the Earl of Galng% 
and the other Juſtices, in their ſpeech to the u 
liament in Ireland, September the 27th, .. 
mended to them a bill for encouraging the me 
nufactures of linnen and hemp: The fene 
of which, ſay they, will con!ribute much 1 
ple the country, and will be found more advanis- 
geous to this Kingdom than the wwoollen manifaim, 
which being the ſettled, ſtated trade of „ 


CU — 


* 


(1) About this time, the King writ the following 
letter to the Earl of Galway. 


Kenſington, Fuly 16, 1698. 

Tho' I have largely explained to the Chancellor of 
Ireland my ſentiments about the Iriſh affairs, I am 
willing however to write to you, to tell you, that it 
was never of ſuch importance to have at preſent a good 
Seſſion of Parliament, not only in regard to my af- 
fairs of that Kingdom, but eſpecially of this here. 
Ihe chief thing that muſt be tried to be prevented, is, 
that the Iriſb Parliament takes no notice of what has 
paſſed in this here, and that you make effectual laws, 
for the linnen manufacture, and diſcourage as far as 
poſſible the woollen. Theſe are the two moſt materi- 


al points, you have to accompliſh ; and the thi # 
the neceſſary ſupply for the maintenance of the am 
of which you know the importance, and to try © 
as much as you can, ſince, after this Seſhon, [ 

be very glad not to be obliged, this good while, to hat 
another Parliament in Ireland. I have ſent gen *. 
imbarking at O/tend the five French regiments, ©" 
inſtead of my own regiment of dragoons of E 
I will ſend you two regiments of foot, which! 
much the ſame as to expence. Blaithwayte ; 
to you about the eſtabliſhment and appointment o . 
pay of the forces. I muſt tell you, Iam ln 
with the Chancellor of Ireland. At his firſt coming . 
to the Parliament, he committed a great N 
which has got him many enemies, and all the * 
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sf the addreſs, about the woollen affair, 


* 
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es 
Fay 


on 
be cou 


x « ſufferings by the defence 


* here for that purpoſe z wberr- 
bempen will not only 
2d; d confiflent with the trade of Eng- 
Tr 
5 and fy to . "And che 
8 Comme n uit felt in 40" far 
with the Lords Juſtices ſentiments, a8 to fay, in 
their addreſs of thanks to them, Me ball bearti- 
y endeavour to eftablifh the linen mansfalkurr, 
2nd to render the ſame uſeful 4% England; as 
as udvantageous ts this Kingdom. And we hope 
to find" ſuch 4 lemper amen, will reſpett 1s tht 
woodlen trade bere; that thb ſante may not be injuri- 
a 10 En It was however dontinually 
inculcated by the di ſaſfected, ' how much more 
beneficial to that Kingdom the woollen manu- 
ure would be than the linnen and What a' 
hardſhip it was upbi the people Gf feld to 
de deprived of the privilege of working up their 
own wool, and feridiag the cloth where the 
pleaſed. Theſe "ſuggeſtions were ihdüſtriouſiy 
ſpread about, -upon-all-toeafiond, by the facti- 
ous, in order to inſſame xhe minds of the peo- 
and ſo foment diviſions among them, tho” 
was evident, thut the Engiiſb could not in- 
dulge them in that trade, without the ruin of 
their own at the ſame Ame. of RHITS vr | 
The city of (Lowdinderry, ſome time mo 
n 
„ ſetting. 


+ ” 


a petition to the Commons of Eng 
forth their early and 2 ſervices and 

of that city againſt 
« long and cruel ſiege, {which eminently con- 
© tributed to the deſtroying the deſigns of the 
© enemies of theſe Kingdoms) ſhewing, 
© that thereby not day the greateſt part of the 
city and ſuburbs was demoliſhed,” but alſo 
that their diſburſements: upon this occaſion; 
© for fortifying, providing arms and ammuni- 
tion, raiſing and ſubſiſting forces, and other 
public loſſes, did amount to a very conſider- 
able ſum of money, of which they gave in 
an account. And, chat as they had willingly 
+ expoſed themſelyes and their all; for the 
public intereſt and ſervice, ſo they had pa- 
* tiently, theſe eight years, lain under their 
* loſſes, in hopes at the end of the war to be ſo 
* conſidered, as they ſhbuld no longer remain 
* a poor ruinous ſpectacle to all, a ſcorn to 
* their enemies, and a diſcouragement to his 
* Majeſty's well affected ſubjects? And praying 
the Commons to recommend their caſe to his 
* Majeſty for his Royal favour, in order to 
their relief in the Kingdom of Ireland“ 


8. Upon this the Commons addreſſed the King; 


that he would be pleaſed to make ſome com- 
penſation to the city of Londonderry, which, for 
is eminent ſufferings and ſervices, ſo highly de- 

to have ſome ſpecial mark of his favour, 
for a laſting monument to poſterity. The King 
promiſed to take it into conſideration, but no- 
thing was done in the affair, at leaſt at that time. 


1 


* 


et ent 


Fiemme came/to the! 1698: 
Houſe of Peers, and, having given the Royal aſ- Th Par. 
ſent to ſeveral choſed the Seffion with . ern | 


. 


folowibg peng. 
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_ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

©" Catinot take" leave of ſo good à Parlia- 
ment, without publickly acknowledging”. 
* the ſenſe I have of the great things you bave 
1 9 . 
+ ſupport and welfari 8 „e 
ne of your Seffions CN good this 
© eharacter. The! happy uniting of us in an al- 
<. ſ6ciation for out Mutual defence 3 the reme- 
© dying the corruption of the coin, which had 
been ſo long growing upon the nation; the 
<:reſtoring of credit; the giving of ſupplies in 
© Tuck a manner for carrying on the war, as 
did vy God's bleflidg produce an honourable 
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y Speate and after that, the making ſuch pro- 


© viſions for our common ſecurity, and towards 
© ſatisfying the debts contracted in ſo long 2 
"a war, with as little burden to the Kingdom, 
« as is poſſible, ate 3 as will give a 
<« ſting reputation to this Parliament, and will 
© be a ſubject of emulation to thoſe; who ſhall 
come after. Msn ee 
Beſides all this, I think myſelf perſonally 
obliged to return my thanks to you, Gentle - 
men of the Houſe of Commons, for the re- 
« gard you have had to my honour, by the 
eſtabliſnment of my revenue; 
* l 3 41 
© eſteem and love bt m and, as for 
« their ſakes I avoided ab 2 during the 
© war, ſo my whole ſtudy and care ſhall be to 
im and continue to them the advantages 
© and bleſſings of peace. 111 
And 1 earneſtly dente of you all, in your 

© ſeveral ſtations, to be vigilant in preſerving 
peace and good order, and in a due and regu- 
a jar execution of the laws, ” eſpecially choſe a- 
« gainſt profaneneſs and irreligion.”. - 


Then the Parliament was eg 
days after diſſolved, having now ſate it's period 
of three years, in which (as the King faid in 
his ſpeech) great things had been done; the 
whole money of Eng was recoined z the 
King ſecured in his Government; an honoura- 
ble peace was made; public credit was reſtored ; 
1 the payment of public debts was put on ſure 
unds. 


The chief conduct of affairs lay now in a The Mi 
few hands Among theſe the Lord Sommers 27 * 
was moſt eminent in the Houſe of Lords; for, 4g. 


as he was one of the ableſt and moſt incorrupt 
Judges, that ever preſided in Chancery, ſo his 
great capacity for all affairs made the King 2 é 
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— are much incenſed againſt him, as well as the 
, big- party; but, in Ireland, it is juſt the contrary, 
ts the Tories: So he'll find it hard to behave in ſuch 
2 manner, as not to be involved in difficulties, If bad 
* attends you in the Parliament, it is certain 
— Nay 22 3 on him. I thought it 
o inform you is Ci 
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may take your meaſures accordingly. Be always aſſured 
of my eſteem. N. R. 
I call et out in two days for Holland. I ſend you 
back the Prince of Cont?'s letter, and approve much 
of your anſwer to him. I had not an opportunity to 
let you _ it before, 

5 
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ed, and two July 5: 


W. 


= %% 2, HIS nö n ENGLAND _ 
1 . Gider bie benopd Allis Miniftersz and be gpl tegnigedl dg ſuphet hade Dots we 
r capkidence, that the te. fon with the Marſhals 4% Herd andy | 
li bor him om alt erafons, 1n the Hu o Com- Dukes of: Tee, Clommbenth, and. 
_— mos, Mr Mountague,. the vr. of che laue, Count Tallard, whom: the French. E 
\f Exchequer, had gained ſuch a viſible aſcendent had. named. to the-Emabaiiy-of-Beglend,.and 
[ ESE Oe 
4 | N vice, that he gave law to the reſt, which he Fung. Hug the nest da d lee adinitied 


2E 
| h a priyate audience of the. King, as alſo. of 
1 |  too-afluming an air; The fleet was in-zhe Barb Deuphin,.the Dukes, of, Ne 4 8. 
4 | of Orford's management, who Was both Lrea- Monſ' adame, and the Duckek of 
ſurer of the navy, and at the head of the Ad- . | Was ſeverally teccin. 
4 miralty. He, had brought in many into the ſer- ed: with great marks of diſtinctian, aud, ak, 
| vice, who were very.;Zcalous for the Goverp- tainy + by. the 
Al ment; but a ſpirit of Impiety.and diſſoluteneſs Turq Secretary of State for: eigen alin 
4 ran through too Many of them, ſo that thoſe, The Duke of $: Alluns having had:at-the-ans 
1 | | who intended; to caſt à Jaad upon the Goyern- time audieng2.of leaven t Ln, 
{0 ment, had 100 great advantages given by ſame is remarkable, that the Dube having 
oy of thoſe. The Adminſſtrstido àt home was, from Hr ance cxaracrdigary rich ſuits aficlate, 
= otherwiſe, without exception, and no grievances both for. himſelf and his Dachels, in 
F were complained of. Sit William Trembult had they on the [Princeſs of Dune 
14 been removed, on the gth of December. 1699, birth- 


| 


| the Houſe of Lords being 4 
4 from the poſt of Secretary of State, hich yas ſive, taz their example: would -beifo 
4 conferred on Mr Jomes Verne, we had for- the reſt of dhe Ladies apd Countic 
7. merly_becd Secretary io the Nuke of Jonmguih, vancement pf the Hhewch 
4 | and ſince the Revolution chief Clerk to the Duke the Englyb manufacturts, 
* of Shrewſbury, under whom he had for ſeveral Kin 
FF years managed all the affairs of the Duke's office 
4 (which the Duke could not attend, hecauſe of his 
* ill ſtate of health) and 'was afterwards advanced 
'Y to the place — Secretary to the Lords Juſtices, 
4 during the King's abſence, which employment 
= he had'diſcharged to the King's ſatisfaction. 
44 The King, on the-23 of che fame month, 
N having received letters from the King of France He-was accompanied by tbe Lorch Cavendjh, 
and the Dauphin, acquainting him with the Haſtings, Paſton, Raly, and i e hiin, 
Duke of Burgundy's marriage, appointed the Mr Fielding. Colonel Sidnhepe, 'Mr-Gharbs 
Duke of $1 Albans, one of the Lords of his Boyle, Mr Prior, Secretary to the embaſſy, ud 
Bed chamber, to tetura the compliment, who, ſeveral other Zngliþ Gentlemen ; and, attended 
in a few days, ſet out for France. . by a Gentleman ot the hot ſe, twelye pages, iy 
The Earl of Clancarty,”; ho had married one fix footmen, twelve led borſes, four chgehe 
of the Earl of Sunderland 's daughters, and who, with eight horſes, and two [chariots awith. In 
during the war, had made bis a from the was received by the Duke of Baufflets,/ and con 
Tower: of Landon, ant fled into France, pre- ducted to the Hotel reſerved: in Panis for them 
ſumed, about this time, to return into Eng/and, tertainment of foreign. Ambaſſadors, add 
both under the benefit of the peace, and chiefly multitudes of ſpectators, who were aſtoniſhed 
under the protection, which: he. expected from the grandeur and opulence of the Eg Ty 
his father - in: law. On the laſt day of December, days after, he was, admitted to his 1 fir\publ 
he arrived at Landon, and went directly to his audience, Which, for a diſtinguiſhing. matk d 
Lady; but he was not a little ſurprized, when, honour, he had in the King's bed- chamber and 
the next morning, upon information given to even within the rails round the bed, where 
the Government by his brother-in-law, the Lord the King ſtood, with the Dukes of Rug 
Spencer, a Meſſenger was ſent with a warrant to Anjou, and Berry, his grandſons, and the Count 
carry him priſoner to Newgate, as being attainted de Thouloyſe, his natural ſon, the Duke N. 
for high-treaſon. However, the Earl of Sunder- mont, and the Marſhal de Noailles. The Lo 
land interceding for him, the King contented Portland having made his ſpeech in French, and 
himſelf with baniſhing the Lord Clancarꝶ his delivered his Credentials, the King anſwered lun 
dominions. | in very obliging terms, both in relation 40 l 
Whitehall On the 5th of January, through the careleſ- Maſter and himſelf z and then he ted w 
burnt. meſs of a laundreſs, a fire broke out at #hiize- the King the Exgliſßʒ Noblemen and Gentiews 
ball, by which all the body of the palace, with of his retinue; which being over, he hadaus* 
the new Gallery, Council-chamber, and ſeveral ence of the Dauphin and the reſt of the R 
adjoining apartments, were intirely burnt down; family. And not only in imitation, but 7 
that famous piece of architecture, the Banquet- expreſs directions, of the French King, all d 
ing-houſe, for which the King was ſo particu- Court ſhewed the Engliþ Ambaſſador moſt l- 

larly concerned, that he ſent meflenger upon gular marks of honour and reſpect. 
meſſenger from Kenfingion for it's preſervation, Some time after his public audience he ven 
hardly eſcaping the violence of the flames. to Verſailles, and ſtaid there four days, bes 
9% Fort Five days after the Earl of Portland ſet out lodged in the Hotel de Bou:llon. The fit 010 
of Port. on his embaſſy to France, and in eleven days he was treated by the Marſhal de Boufflers, 9% 
en- reached the capital city of that Kingdom, hav- in the afternoon, went with his Excellency 10t0 
725 „ing in his way thither been received with ex- the gardens, and ſhewed him the vater - worte 
traordinary civility and reſpect. Four days af- The next day he was invited to dine with Moo 


ter his arrival at Paris, he was magnificently en - ſieur de Livry, Maſter of the King's H 5 


Nu. 


| 1nd afeer drier bad a Jong eotverſitibt with the 
: dens, the fountains playing all 
Here it is by ſome thought; that 
partition of the Hang Mo- 
„„ 
King paſſed bis time very indifferently 
all chat while at / Germair's for, befides the 
honours which „ 2 
che Prince, who pofſeſſed his abdicated Throne, 
and which could not but be a ſenſible mortifica- 
tion to him, he was informed, that the Lord 
Pertland inſiſted npon the removing of him to 
2 greater diſtance om the French King's pre- 
ſence ; promiſing, in his Maſter's name, to give 
him and his Queen an honourable petifion, which 
would caſe that King of the great chirge he was 
ar in maintaining him and his family, Ever fince 
they had taken ſanctuary in his dominions. After 
the concluſion of the late treat — 1 
wherein his concerns were wholly” overlooked, 
King James ſeemed tobe abſolutely abandoned ;/ 
and therefore concluding,” that the Eart of Porr. 
lun demand would be complied with, he was 
reſolved to retire to Avignon, and alrcady 
w inform himſelf, if he could live conveniently 
there ; but he was agreeably ſurprized,” when he 
heard, that the French King would never give 
ear to the Engliſh 'Ambaſſador's propofa]. a 
In this interval the Earl of Mantbegſter being 
atrived at Paris, in his return to Enpland from 
his embaſſy to Venict, he and the Earl of Part- 
land went to $7 Chbud, on the 5th of May, to 
viſit the Duke of Orleans, and in the evening 
to Verſailles to wait on the King, and were re- 
ceived at both places with great Four 
days aſter they both had the honour to dine with 
the Danphin at Mendon z and the next day the 
Earl of Portland had his public audience of 
leave of the Royal Family, King Wilkam hav- 
ing named the Earl of Ferſey to ſucceed him 
as Ambaſſador Extraordinary to France. "There 
_— review of the tre of the Houſhold 
in the plain of Archers, where the King, the 
Dauphin, the young Princes of France, and di- 
vers perſons of quality were preſent, the Am- 
went thither alſo ; but would perhaps 
have refrained going, if he had known, thar 
King James and the titular Prince of Wales had 
likewiſe been there. The Prince, by his Fa- 
ther's directions, endeavoured to join converſa- 
tion with the Lord Woodſtock, but the Earl of 
Portland, his father, perceiving it, ordered his 
ſon to avoid him, as he did himſelf all thoſe 
who belonged to the Court of St Germain's ; 
though it was reported, that King Fames had 
cauſed it to be infinuated to him, chat he never 
pretended to make his Lordſhip anſwerable for 
the 11] uſage, which he received from the perſon, 
whom he repreſented. At this review King 
James himſelf did all he could to en ge the 
Lord Cavendiſh, and the other Engliſh Noblemen, 
to accoſt him; but they all imitated the Earl of 
land, who on the 4th of June went to Ver- 
ſales, and had a private audience of the King 
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were dobe to the Ambaſſador of 


- 
in hin cloſet, where be took his laſt leave ; as he 1698. 
did afterwards. of the Dauphin, and of the Duke 
and "Ducheſs of On at d Chad, The 
King ſent the Karl che ufual preſent of his pic- 
ture ſet with diamonds; but with this difference, 
that the ones were worth chree times as much 
as thoſe of other gifts of that kind. Beſides 
this, he preſented him with all the prints engra- 
ved at the Louvre, conſiſting of twelve large 
Folioꝰs. In return of which the Earl made him 
a preſent of nine very fine Eagle horſes; and 
foon after, on the Bth of June, he left Paris, and 
went to Cami, an houſe” belonging to the 
Prince of Condt, where he was entertained in a 
ſplendid manner till the 11 th, when he took leave 
of that Prince, and; proceeding on His journey in 
his return to arrived at Kenſengron on 
the igth. Thus ended this famous embaſſy, 
whicl coſt King Vill fourſcore thouſand 
pounds to little purpoſe, it being remarked, that 
no Ambaſſador was ever more honoured or leſs 
ſucceſsful than the Earl of Portland, who could 
obtain-hiothing, either as to the removal of King 
James, or in favour of the Proteſtants of France, 

inſt whom the perſecution, which in many 

had been interrupted, during the war, be- 

gan now to rage afreſh with redoubled violence. 
As for the Earl himſelf, he was fo far from gain- 23, Far! 
ing any thing by his embaſſy, that on the con- of Fort- 
trary ke found at Kis return, that Mr Keppel nad 


was become a favourite, Reppel was the 7 
ſon of Pallant 


rd of Keppel in Guelderland by e Albe- 

a daughter of Opdan, one of the chief Lords marie. 
of the States of Holland. He was raiſed from be- 
ing a page of honour into the higheſt degree of 
fayour that any perſon had ever attained about 
the King. He wand made Earl of Albermarle, 
and ſoon after Knight of the Garter, and by a 
quick and unaccouritable progreſs he ſeemed to 
have engroſſed the Royal favour ſo intirely, that 
he diſpoſed of every thing in the King's power. 
He was a chearful young man, who had the art 
to pleaſe, but was ſo much given up to his plea 
ſures, that he could ſcarce ſubmit to the atten- 
dance anddrudgery, that were neceſſary to main- 
rain his poſt, He never had yer diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in any thing, though the King did it in 
every thing. He was not cold nor dry, as the 
Earl of Portland was thought to be, who ſeem- 
ed to have the art of creating many enemies to 
himſelf, and not-one friend, But the Earl of 
Albemarle had all the arts of a Court, was civil 
to all, and procured many favours. The Earl of 
Portland obſerved the progreſs of this favour with 
great — They grew to be not only in- 
compatible, as all rivals for favour muſt needs 
be, but to hate and oppoſe one another in every 
thing, by which the King's affairs ſuffered much. 
The one had more of the confidence, and the 
other much more of the favour. The King 
had heaped many grants on the Earl of Por- 
land, who, his return from his embaſſy, 
could not bear the viſible ſuperiority in favour, 
that the other was grown up to; ſo he took oc- 

3.08 bo caſion, 
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(1) During his tay at Verſailles, there happened a 
Lo ge between Mr Ha — Secretary of the em- 
Jef Y, and one of the French King's Officers, which 

aVCs to be related. As the Officer was conducting 
* Prur about the apartments, among other curio- 
des, he ſhewed him thoſe fine pieces of Le Brun, 
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which — — the French King's victories; and aſked 
him, Whether King William's actions were allo to be 
ſeen in his palace? Ne, Sir, replied Mr Prior, the 
monuments of my Maſter's actions are to be ſeen every 
where but in his own houſe. 
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r 1658. cafion, from a ſmall pirefere#er, that way given 


him, in prejudice of his. poſt. as Grookp of 
the Stole, 'to'withdraw ſrom the Court; art! laid 

down all; his employment. The King uſed 

all poſſible means to divert him from chis reſo- 
lotion, but without prevailing. on bim, He 
conſented to ſerve the King ſtill in his affairs, 

but he Would not return to any poſt in the 
Houſhold z and not long after was 'employed 

8 in the negotiation, ſet on foot for the ſucceſſlon 
w dhe ⸗Gtown of Spell 4. - 7 To 
4-rivelof On the rgth of Merch 2697-8, Count Tal- 
:be French lard, the French Ambaſſador,” arrived at Lon» 
Amboſſa- don, and ſoon; after- accompanied che King o 
Ger. Newmarket, where be was not u lictle pred 
to ſee the vaſt eoncourſe a Nobility and Gentry, 

and the great ſumꝭ of mon loſt or Won, at the 
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France France reaped but fall benefit from! the 


trie in peace as to her commerce which! continued al- 
PP as[Gead{ as” in tumevor war, It is true. 
2 2 * ſome Engh/b and Dutch came to Bourdenur and 
England. Roau, in order to take in wine and paper, and 


brought other commodities to be fold there. his 


But the tariff not being regulated between all the 
parties, and the treaty of Ryſwick, mentioning 
only, that, in relation to Holland, it ſhould be 
put upon the ſame ſobt, as it was agreed in 
1664, Which was nat pet dane ; and in reſpect 
to Exgland, that Commiſſioners appointed by 
both Kings ſhould meet at Landon, three months 
after the ratification, to determine all differences; 


this, together with the loſs of at leaſt 20 per 
es S e 


cent. by the money, which the French: King, 
to ſupply his preſent neceſſities, had raiſed to 
an extravagant rate, -obliged moſt of thoſe ſhips' 
to return home, without either ſelling or buy- 
ing any thing. Upon this, the States - General 
ſent Deputies to the King of France to demand 
the regulation of the tariff, purſuant to the late 
treaty. But, the trade of Holland being far leſs 
adyantageous to France than that of England, 
by reaſon the Dutch uſe to import more of their 
own commodities into that Kingdom than they 
export of the growth of it from thence, and 
that, on the contrary, the Exgliſß were accul- 
tomed, before the war, to ſend great ſums of 
money yearly into France, not only for wines, 
per, ſtuffs, linnen, hats, and filks, but alſo 
or abundance of things of leſs importance, the 
purchaſe of which could not be made with what 
they imported thither of the growth and manu- 
facture of England; fo the Court of France at 
firſt reſolved to keep up the tariff as high as 
poſſible with the Hollan s, while they deſign- 
ed to lower it with the Engliſh. But, Monſieur 
Philippeaux d Herbaut being ſent over hither as 
Commiſſary-General from the French King, for 
regulating the commerce between the two na- 
tions, he found infuperable difficulties. in his 
Commiſſion, not only becauſe of the high du- 
ties laid by the Parliament on all French goods, 
and which were already appropriated to ſeveral 
uſes, but alſo becauſe the Exgliſʒi had by this 
time learned to be without the commodities of 
the product of France, ſupplying themſelves, 
for the moſt part, with wine from Traly, Spain, 
and Portugal; with linnen from Holland and 


va 


Silfas and, witli paper, Nute, bat, 20d Gi, 
2 manufactures of theſe goods. ſet up n 
England by the French nelngees 
_ About this time, the King ſettled the Hout a 
hold of che Duke of | Glancgfker,, who was enter. x; 
ing the/tenth year of his age, and gave manicg we 
of an excellent genius The Far) d 
Marlborough, who was reſtored. to. favour, v 
made his Governor, (1), And at the fame tine + 
ſworn of his Majeſty's Privy-council,; The B. 
ſhoprof Saliſpury gl tg his: Highnel, 
Preceptor, having under, him Mr He, Chap. 
lain to the King, and afterwatds Biſhop of Dy. 
bam, and Dr Prat to aſſiſt him. in this funky 
Biſhop Burnet did all he could to excuſe bim. 
ſelf, having hitherto had u0 ſhare in the Pri. 
ceſds favour or confidence. | He , was alſo... 
2 uneaſy at ſore things, in the King's.co. 
uct, and, though he chnſidered him, a the 
1Þs inſtrument of many great thing to dh 
nation, he could not help thinking, he might 
have carried matters further than he did g dd 
that he was giving his enemies handles to-weka 
is Government... Theſe confiderations 
ſed him. rather to retire ſtom the Court, than u 
engage deeper in ſuch a conſtant attendance, in 
ſo many years, as this æmployment might kf: 
But the King would: truſt: that care with hin, 
and the Princeſs gave him ſuch encourggemen, 
that he teſolued not only to ſubmit to this, ba 
to give himſelf, wholly. up to it. He dak t 
his own province the inſtructing the hung 
Prince in the principles of Religion, and th 


hiſtory, geography, politics, and,gayernmen. 
At the ſame time, he reſolved to look yay a 
actly to all the Maſters, . that were appointed v 
teach him other thing. 


. 7 


Scotland was now in a ſort of ferment; oc 
ſioned by the oppoſition their African and A 
India Company met with in the proſecution d 
their ſcheme, for ſettling a. trade do n a 
a colony in America. The Company bad & 
deavoured by their agents to get ſubſcriptioosin 
with encouragement from private perſons in 
thoſe places. The Ei and Duich ladia ut 
African Companies took the alarm, and a fh 
was put to the ſubſcriptions, the Scaiab g 
were taking. The King was even per 
with to permit his Miniſter at Hamburgh wp 
ſent a memorial to the Senate againſt it. U 
this the Scois India Company laid open ter F 
grievances before the Parliament (which un 1 
now aſſembled at Edinburgh, the Earl of Mart 
mont being the King's Commiſſioner): repreſen 
ing, That whereas the wiſdom of the Kg 
and Parliament had thought fit, by two ft 
« veral ſolemn acts and letters patents under i 
Great Seal of that Kingdom, t0 eſtabli 
their Company with ſuch power, 
and immunitics, as were needful to encouny 
any ſuch new undertaking in that man 
* and particularly to raiſe a Joint ſtock in fed 
© manner, as they ſhould think fit; and, tr 
© that end, to infranchiſe ſuch foreignem, ® 
« would become partners with them; and ® 
enter into treaties of commerce jt gi 
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(1) When the King delivered the young Prince to him, he ſaid, Mz Lord, teach him but to bs, wha! a 


are, and my Nephew cannot want accompliſhments. 
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« amity with his Majeſty for that chat 


je ir number, w 
thoſe of their yr. Fair, did 


« of ſharing their ſaid privilege with their coun- 
40 kn, other neighbours in England, as 
« living under the ſame Monarchy z and that 
they not only readily embraced the offer, but 
« jn nine days ſubſcribed  g00,000 J. ſterling, 
« as the one half of the capital ſtock then pro- 
« poſed, and actually paid in the firſt fourch 
« part thereof, part in ſpecie, part in bank 
« notes, = upon demand. That both 
« Houſes of Parliament of England taking um- 
« at thoſe proceedings, had not only joint- 
10 u Adele his Majeſty for fruſtrating the 
« ends of the ſaid acts, but the Houſe of Com- 
« mons had alſo appointed a Committee to ex- 
« amine what methods were taken for obtain- 
* ing the faid acts of Parliament for eſtabliſh- 
« ing their company; who were the ſubſcribers 
© thereunto, and who were the promoters and 
« adviſers thereof; with power to ſend for per- 
« ſons, papers, and records: And that purſuant 
« thereto the ſaid Committee had given orders 
« to ſummon not only the Exgliſb ſubſcribers, 
« but even ſome perſons reſiding then in Scot- 
« land, as by the ſaid addreſs, votes of the 
% Houſe of Commons, and copy of the faid 
«* ſummons did appear. By all which, together 
« with ſome other meaſures then taken, their 
« friends in England were, to their t loſs, 
« diſappointment and retardment, forced to 
* relinquiſh their enterpriſe. That, notwith- 
« ſtanding that diſcouragement, not only moſt 


of the Nobility, Gentry, and Merchants, and 


the whole body of the Royal Boroughs, had, 
upon the inducement and public faith of the 
* ſaid acts of Parliament and letters patents, 
contributed as adventurers in railing a far 
** more conſiderable joint ſtock, than any was 
ever before raiſed in the Kingdom for any 
** public undertaking or project of trade what- 
** ſoever; which-made it of ſo much the more 
** univerſal a concern to the nation. But they 
had alſo all the promiſing hopes of foreign 
aid, that their hearts could wiſh, eſpecially 
* at Hamburgh, where the Merchants of that 
city entered into contract with their Depuries, 
to join at leaſt 200, ooo l. ſterling with them; 
** till, to their great ſurpriſe and loſs, the Eng- 
% Miniſters there had, under pretence of a 
** ſpecial warrant from his Majeſty, put a ſtop 
** thereto, by giving in a memorial to the Se- 
nate of that city, not only diſowning the au- 
** thority of the acts of Parliament and letters 
patents, but alſo threatening both Senate 
and Inhabitants with the King's utmoſt diſ- 
© Pleaſure, if they ſhould countenance or Join 
vith them in any treaty of trade or commerce; 
which memorial they prayed might, for the 
better information of his Grace and the Eſ- 
is fates, be read in Parliament. That, after the 
„ memorial was by the Senate tranſmitted to 
a the Commerci or body of Merchants of that 
i, City, they, to affert their own freedom, had 

adviſed and prevailed upon their (the Scots) 
' Deputies and Agents, who were there for 
- the time, to open books in the Merchants 
3 hall, where for ſome days they figned con- 

ſiderable ſums, purſuant to their contract, 


though under condition to be void, if 
Numb. XXV. Vol. III. _ 
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* (nay, and unqueſtionable) prey „ which 


+ ſtructed) had induced them to prepare a 
% far greater equipage at firſt, than otherwiſe 
they would have done; ſo the rendering theſe 
** meaſures abortive had not only weakened 
their ſtock, * leſſened their credit, retarded 
** their firſt expedition, and diſheartened many 
** of their partners at home, but even ſlackened 
their reſolution and power from proſecuting, 
Wat that time, ſeveral other branches of fo- 
** reign and domeſtic trades and improvements, 
** which they had in view, if they had not met 
** with ſuch obſtructions and diſcouragements 
from time to time. That, though their Com- 
„ pany was more immediately and ſenſibly 
touched in many reſpects by ſuch proceedings 
than any other, yet they humbly conceived 
* alſo, that the honour and independency of the 
nation, as well as the credit and authority of 
* the Parliament, was ſtruck at through their 
„ ſides. That they could not as countrymen, 
and in duty to that collective power, which 
gave their Company firſt a being, but inform 
his Grace, his Majeſty's High Commiſſioner, 
and the eſtates of 8 of the premiſes, 
to the end that the Great- council of the na- 
** tion (then aſſembled) might, do therein, as 
they in their 2 wiſdom and diſcretion 
** ſhould think fit. That, as to what concerned 
their Company in particular, they ſhould 
** humbly beg leave to ſuggeſt farther, that, the 
** ſhips being then at ſea on their intended 
„voyage, the former treatment, which their 
„Company met with in England and elſewhere, 
** might give them juſt grounds to ſuſpect, that, 
if, either through multiplicity of public af- 
% fairs, or otherwiſe howſoever, his Grace and 
** the eſtates of Parliament ſhould neglect the 
** taking preſent notice of ſuch umbrage, the 

enemies of their Company would be there- 
by encouraged either directly or indirectly to 
** purſue their former deſigns of ruining (if poſ- 
** ſible) all their meaſures. Therefore they de- 
„ fired his Grace and the eſtates of Parliament, 


to take the premiſes into their ſerious conſi- 


deration, to vindicate their Company's repu- 
tation abroad, by ſupporting the credit of the 
acts of Parliament and letters patents, by 
** which the ſame was eſtabliſhed, and where- 


cc 


** cerned: To take effectual meaſures for re- 


** pairing the great loſs and damages, which 
** they had already ſuſtained through the un- 
*© warrantable treatment above-mentioned, as 
well as for preventing the like for the time 
to come; and withal to continue to them 
the privileges and exemptions mentioned in 
the acts of Parliament and letters patents, 
for ſome longer time, in conſideration of the 
time already elapſed without execution, and 
their ſtock lying dead without improvement, 
by reaſon of theſe obſtructions.“ 

The Parliament, having maturely weighed this 
petition, thought fit, by way of addreſs, hum- 
bly to repreſent to his Majeſty, on the 5th of 
Auguſt, Thar having conſidered a repreſenta- 
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in the honour of the nation was ſo much con- 
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4 D to them by the Council: General of 


,npany trading to Aries and the Iadias 
„ which mentioned ſeveral obſtructions, that 
„ they met with in the proſecution, of heir 
« trade, particularly by a memorial preſęnted to 
« the Senate of Hamburgh, by his Majeſty's Re- 
„ ſident in that city, teodipg to leſſen the aredit 
of the rights and privileges granted to the 
© Company, by an act of the then t Par- 
« lament : They therefore laid his Ma- 
6+ jeſty the whole nation's concern in that at- 
« ter; and they did moſt earneſtly intreat, and 
« moſt aſſuredly expect, that his Majeſty, in 
„ his Royal wiſdom, would take ſuch meaſures, 
as might effectually yo ge Poe 1 
. rights and privileges of the Company, 

* ſupport the credit and intereſt 2 : And 
© as they were in duty bound to return his Ma- 
« jeſty moſt hearty thanks for the gracious aſ- 
& ſurance his Majeſty had been pleaſed to give 
« them, of all due encquragement for promo- 
ting the trade of that Kingdom; ſo they were 
thereby encouraged humbly to recommend to 
the more eſpecial marks of his Royal favour 
s the concerns of the Company, as that branch 
&© of their trade, in which they and the nation, 
* which they repreſented, had a more peculiar 
4“ intereſt,” . 

The Company having thus engaged the Par- 
liament to eſpouſe their intereſt, they ſeconded 
their addreſs by a petition to the King, dated 
the 1oth of Auguſt, and importing, That 
„ whereas the Parliament had, by their addreſs, 
* been pleaſed to recommend the concerns of 
* the Company to his Majeſty, for ſupporting 
cc the credit and intereſt thereof, which had al- 
« ready ſuffered in a great meaſure, by reaſon 
of the ſeveral obſtructions, which they had met 
* with in the proſecution of their trade, parti- 
„ cularly by a memorial given in to the Senate 
* of Hamburgh, by his Majeſty's Miniſter 
© there; theſe encouraged them, with all hu- 
* mility, to lay before his Majeſty, that, as the 
© memorial was given in to the Senate of Ham- 
* burgh in a moſt ſolemn and public manner, ſo 
they humbly conceived, that the effects there- 
© of could not be taken away, but by ſome in- 
s timation made to the Senate, that they might 
enter into commerce with them as freely and 
* ſecurely in all reſpects, as they might have 
done, before the giving in of the memorial. 
That, in conſideration of the damages ſuſtain- 
© ed by the Company, his Majeſty would be 
<< pleaſed, for their encouragement, as a graci- 
*© ous mark of his Royal favour, to beſtow up- 
on them the two ſmalleſt of the frigates then 
lying uſeleſs in Brunt-1land Harbour: And 
<< that in regard of the time loſt, by reaſon of 
<< theſe obſtructions, his Majeſty would be gra- 
cioully pleaſed to continue the privileges grant- 
ed by act of Parliament to the Company, of 
being Cuſtom-· free for ſuch longer time, as 
his Majeſty ſhould think fit.” 

This affair occaſioning great heats and diſcon- 
tents in the Parliament, the Commiſſioner put a 
ſtop to their proceedings, towards the beginning 
of September, and adjourned them to the 5th of 
November, 

During this interval, there being two letters 
ſent from Mr. Stevenſon, the Company's Agent 
at Hamburgh, to the Court of Directors of the 
Company, concerning the Hamburgb memorial, 
this occaſioned another letter from the Directors 
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J 
of the Company to the Lord Seafield; who 
f Secretary of State, wherein they uy 
„That they had, by order of the Cow. 
5* cil-General of cheir Company, the copies 
<< two letters received from their Company: 
** Agent. at Homburgh to his Lordſhip s upon 
„the xcading whereof the day before, at f 
2 1 Ta Council-General, they were 
<<. gat a little ſurprized at the contents, conſider. 
< ing the many repeated aſſurances they h 
* formerly by letters and word of month, and 
« eycn:in Parliament, that the King had gives 
„ orders to his Miniſter at Hamburg, with te. 
lation to the memorial given in to the Sen 
<< of that city againſt their Company : But, after 
*© ſome reaſoning thereupon, and'; conlidering 
how far bis Lordſhip's frank undertaking, 
when in Scoiland, as well as the ſtation he wa 
< in, did engage his beſt endeavours to procure 
<* the Company juſtice, and vindicate the Com 
«+ pany's rights in that matter, they had ordered 
* chem (the Court of Directors) to tranſmit the 
“ faid copies to his Lordſhip, and expected his 
** Lordſhip's anſwer to that and their lat pet 
6 tion to his Majeſty, before they 'remonſtrated 
© any further with relation thereunto.“ Up 
this the Secretary acquainted the Court of Dj. lk 
rectors, by a letter ſent to Sir Jobs Shaw, their 
Preſident, That he would take ihe firſt conveniat 
opportunity he could have, to repreſent the matter 1 
the King ; but could not yet expect to bave it, bi 
Majeſty being very much employed in ibe affair: o 
the Engliſh Parliament. | 

The King having appointed the Lords Juſtca%h 
to goyern in his abſence, of whom the Earl of 
Marlborough was one, he ſet out the 20th d 

uly for Holland, where he landed the next day, 

fore his departure from England, news cameqy 
from Spain, that their King was dying. Thx 
alarm been often given before, but it ane 
much quicker now. The French, upon ths, 
ſend a fleet to lie before Cadiz, which came 
thither at the time that the galleons were expect 
ed home from the Ve- Indies; and it was appre 
hended, that, if that King had died, they would 
have ſeized on all that treaſure, A fleet was ſent 
from England thither to ſecure them; but it came 
too late to have done any ſervice, if it had ned. 
ed. This was much cenſured ; but the Admt- 
ralty excuſed themſelves, by ſaying, that the 
Parliament was ſo late in fixing the Funds for the 
fleet, that it was not paſſible to be ready ſooner 
than they were. The King of Spain recovered 
for that time, but it was ſo far from an entire e- 
covery, that a relapſe was ſtill ap 
When the King therefore went to 
left ſealed orders behind him, of which ſome d 
his Miniſters declared, they knew not the cot 
tents till they were opened. By theſe the King 
ordered ſixteen thouſand men to be kept W- 
For excuſing this, it was ſaid, that, though the 
Parliament had, in their votes, mentioned on 
ten thouſand land-men, to whom they 
terwards added three thouſand marines, and 
raiſed only the money neceſſary for that num. 
ber, yet no determined number was 
in the act itſelf And therefore, ſince the? 
prehenſion of the King of Spain's death made! 
adviſeable to have a greater force ready far ſuch 
an accident, the King reſolved to keep WP c 
force ſomewhat beyond that which the Hou 
of Commons had conſented to. The bing 
theſe orders ſealed made the. whole _ 


6. him the 


Kings as it ſkreened 
in this counſel :' And Mi- 


to 
that they themſelves gave, In Bock 


niſters have 
che advices, 


manner their Maſter, that, in executing 
wr” have taken more care to ſhelter 


their Miniſters, 
The King, 


0 cularly to the En 


Madamoiſelle, daughter of the Duke of Orleans, 
he went to Loo, attended by the Earls of Eſſex, 
Portland and Selkirk, and ſeveral other perſons 
of Quality. He had not been long there, be- 
fore he was waited upon by Count Tallard, who 
had orders not to ſuffer him to cool upon the 
propoſal made by the French King to the Earl 
of Portland; concerning the ſucceſſion of the 
Crown of Spain z which overture King William 
had communicated to the Lord Chancellor Som- 
mers before he left England. The French Am- 
baſſador having preſſed him for an anſwer, the 
Earl of Portland, by the King's order, wrote a 
letter to Mr. Vernon, wherein it was 
mentioned, that, Count Tallard having declared, 
that an accommodation might be found in rela- 
tion to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, the King had 
ſounded France upon the conditions; which were 
in ſubſtance, That the Electoral Prince of Ba- 
varis ſhould have the Kingdom of Spain, the 
Indies, and the Low-Countries, and all that de- 

upon the Spaniſs dominions, except Na- 
ples and Sicily, Sardinia, the province of Guipuſ- 
coa on this of the Pyrenees, Fomtarabia, and 
St. Sebaſtian, Final, and the places in Tuſcany, 
of which Spain ſtood poſſeſſed ; in conſideration 
of which, France was abſolutely to renounce the 
right, which it pretended to the ſucceſſion of 
Spain, And as for Milan, it was to be given to 
the Archduke Charles, the Emperor's ſecond fon, 
„At the ſame time the King himſelf ſent the 
following letter tothe Lord Chancellor Sommers: 


. Imparted to you, before I left England, 
| 9 that in France there was expreſſed to my 
Lord Portland ſome inclination to come to an 
< agreement with us, concerning the ſucceſſion 
« of the King of Spain ; ſince which Count Tal- 
ard has mentioned it to me, and has made 


Ai EEC ST 3 | 


<«< ſuch. ptopoſitions, the particulars of which 


* my Lord Poeriland will write to Vernon, to 


„ whom I have given orders not to communicate 


them to any other beſides yourſelf, and to 
<< leave to your judgment to whom elſe you 


„ would think proper to impart them; to the 


end that I might know your opinion upon 


<« ſo important am affair, and which requires the 


* ſecrecy. If it be fit this negotiation 
* . there is no time to be 


„ jſoſt, and you will ſend me the full powers un- 
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«© der the Great Seal, with the names in blank 
« to treat with Count Tallard; 1 believe this 


* may be done ſecretly, that none but you and 
* Yernon, and thoſe to whom you ſhall have 
„ communicated it, may have knowledge of it, 


4 ſo that the Clerks, who are to write the war- 


<< rant and the full powers, may not know what 
« it is. According to all intelligence, the King 
of Spain cannot outlive the month of OFober, 
and the leaſt accident may carry him off every 
% day. I received yeſterday your letter of the 
„ gth'; ſince my Lord Wharton cannot at this 
«© time leave England, I muſt think of ſome 
* other to ſend Ambaſſador to Spain; if you 
can think of any one proper, let me know it, 
* and be always affured of my friendſhip.” 

WILLIAM X. 


Mr. Vernon having ſent the Earl of 
Portland's letter to the Lord Sommers, who was 
then at Tunbridge for the benefit · of the waters, 
the Chancellor immediately returned the letter to 
Mr. Vernon, and deſired him to communicate the 
contents of it to the Earl of Orford, Mr. 
Mountague, and the Duke of Shrewſbury; which 
he thought the beſt way of executing the King's 
commands; at the ſame time letting them know, 
bow ſtrittly his Majeſty' required, that it ſhould 
remain an abſolute ſecret ; which caution made 
Mr. Vernon impart it to the Duke of Sbretoſbu- 

only, as he afterwards acquainted” my Lord 

ommers. 

Some time after Mr. Mountague and Mr. Se- 
cretary Vernon going down to Tunbridge, the 
Lord Chancellor and they debated this important 
affair; and his Lordſhip wrote a letter to the 
King, dated the 28th of Auguſt, acquainting 
him with the reſult of their conſultation (1.) 
But, before this letter reached the King, the 
firſt treaty of Partition was ſigned. The — 

0 


ns, 


"0 The Lord Menn thi hes Wie 
STIR, 
« Having your ere if the 


* waters would contribute to the re- eſtabliſhment of 
* my health, I was juſt got to this when I had 
the honour of your Commands; I thought the beſt 
* way of executing them would be to communicate 
* to my Lord Orford, Mr, Mountague, and the Duke 
« of Shrews wht, Bide 2 ao nn 
upon a meeting about that time) the ſubject of my 
2 — 3 at the ſame time letting them 
ow how ſtri our Mai required, that it 
* ſhould remain an abſolute 9g 
Re: Since that time Mr. Aountague and Mr. Secre- 
% ary are come down hither, and upon the whole 
6 diſcourſe three things have principally occurred, to 
be humbly fuggeſted to your Majeſty. 
f * Firſt, That the entertaining a propoſal of this 
. Nature ſeems to be attended with very many ill con- 
ſequences, if the French did not act a fincere part; 


« of du 


r —_— * 


: 


cc but we were ſoon at eaſe, as to any 9 of 
&« this fort, being fully aſſured your Majeſty would not 
« act but with the utmoſt nicety, in an affair where- 
<« in the glory and ſafety of Europe were ſo highly con- 
6 cerned. | 

« The ſecond thing conſidered was the very ill pro- 
cc ſpect of what was like to happen upon the death of 
ec the King of Spain, in caſe nothing was done previ- 
« ouſly towards the proveng againſt that accident, 
«© which ſeemed probably to be very near: The King 
& of France having ſo great a force in ſuch a readineſs, 
de that he was in a condition to take poſſeſſion of yp 
c before any other Prince could be able to make a 
« ſtand. Your Majeſty is the beſt judge whether this 
cc be the caſe, who are ſo perfectly informed of the cic- 
tc cumſtances of parts abroad. 

&« But, ſo far as relates to England, it would be want 
not to give your Majeſty this clear account, 
« that there is a deadneſs and want of ſpirit in the 
« nation, univerſally ſo, as not at all to be diſpoſed to 
<« the thought of entring into a new war, and that 
« they ſeem to be tired out with taxes to a degree, 


« beyond 
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impeached. By this Treaty it was agreed: 


The frft 
treaty of . 
Partition, 


The HISTORY of ENGL AND. 


ſons commiſſioned by King William, were the 
Earl of Portland and Sir Jeſepb Williamſon," who 
was afterwards winked at when this affair Ame 
under the. conſideration of the Parliament, while 
the Lord Sommers for his faithful advice was 


I. That the peace of Ryſwick ſhould be con- 


firmed, | 

II. That in conſideration of the ill ſtate of the 
King of Spiir's health, and for preſerving the 
publick peace, in caſe the faid Prince ſhould die 


without iſſue, the kingdom of Naples and Sicily, 


with the places then depending upon the Spaniſh 


Monarchy, fituated on the coaſt of Tuſcany, or 
the adjacent iſlands, comprehended under the 


name of Santo Stepbano, Porto Hercole,” Orbitello, 


Telamone, Portolongo,  Piombino, the Marquif: ate 
of Final, the province of Guipu ſcoa, particular- 
ly the towns of Fontarabia and St. Sebaſtian, 
and eſpecially the Port Paſſage ; and likewiſe all 
places on the French ſide of the Pyrenees, or the 
other mountains of Navarre, Alava, or Biſcay, 
on the other ſide of the province of Guipuſcoa, 
with all- the ſhips and rallies, and other appur- 
tenances belonging to the gallies, ſhould be 
given to the Dauphin, in conſideration of his 
right. | 
PU. That the Crown of Spain, and the other 
kingdoms and places both within and without 
Europe, ſhould deſcend to the Electoral Prince 
of Bavaria, of whom his Father, the Elector, 
was to be a Guardian and Adminiſtrator till he 
came of age. 

IV. That the Duchy of Milan ſhould be 


| reſtored and allotted to Archduke Charles, the 


4 heſides t 


Emperor's ſecond ſon. 


This Treaty was to be communicated to the 


— ah II" _— * 


ä 


— mas and the of Bavaria 
William and the States-General 

not agree to it, then the proportion of the party 
not agreeing ſhould remain in ſequeſtration, 
*till things could be brought to an accommoda- 
tion: And in caſe the Electoral Prince of Bavaria 


K 
and, * — 


ſhould come to inherit his ſhare, and yet die 


before his Father without ifſue; the Elector was 
to ſucceed him in thoſe dominions, and his heir 
after him. The Duchy of Milan likewiſe, up- 
on the Archduke's refuſal to accept it, was to 
be ſequeſtred to, and governed by the Prince 
of Vaudemom, and after him by his ſon, Prince 
Charles of Vaudemont.' © \ 02-30 
Soon after the concluſion of this treaty, the ty 
King took a Review of the Dutch troops ear 
Arnbeim, and then went to Zell, to viſit the 
Duke of that name. Here he was received with 
extraordinary reſpect as he had been at all places, 
through which he paſt in his way thither, and 
waited upon by ſeveral neighbouring Princes and 
Princeſſes, 1 the Electreſs of Hanover, 
with the Electoral Prince and Princeſs his ſiſter. 
Mr. Stepney, Envoy Extraordinary to the Elector 
of Brandenburg, attended the King likewiſe 
with letters from that Prince; and, at his return 
to Loo, the Duke of Bavaria came to pay his 
acknowledgments to him for the care he had 
taken of his intereſt in the late treaty of Partition. 
Whilſt the French” King was negotiating the la 
treaty of Partition, the Marquiſs d Harcourt, his ian 
Ambaſſador in yu was playing another ſon 
of game at id, The Queen of Spain, who 
was nearly related to the King of the Roman, 
and conſequently intirely in the intereſt of the 
houſe of Auſtria, foreſeeing the * deſigns of the 
French King, had early concerted Meaſures with 
Count @ Harrach, the Imperial Miniſter, to diſ- 
appoint them. She had not only got her-creatures 


— 


« be what was diſcerned, till it appeared upon the 
66 cr of of the late elections; this bs the ar of 
<« the fact, upon which your Majeſty will determine 
« what reſolutions are proper to be taken. 

„That which remained was the conſideration what 
ce would be the condition of Europe, if the propoſal 
* took place: Of this we thought ourſelves little ca- 
6 pable of judging, but it ſeemed, that, if Sicily was in 
« the French hands, they will be intirely maſters of 
« the Levant trade; that, if they were poſſeſſed of H- 
nal, and thoſe other ſea-ports on that ſide, whereby 
& Milan would be intirely ſhut out from relief by 
<« ſea, or any other commerce, that Duchy would be 
cc of little Signification in the hands of any Prince; and 
« that, if the King of France had poſſeſſion of that part 
< of Ver , which is mentioned in the p 

e ports he would have in the Ocean, it does 
« ſeem he would have as eaſy a way of invadi 
23 that fide, as he now has on the fide of 
« Catalonia. | 

„ But it is not to be hoped, that France will quit its 
« pretences to ſo great a ſucceſſion, without conſider- 
<« able advantages; and that we are all aſſured, your 
« Majeſty will reduce the terms as low as can be 
« done, and make them, as far as is poſſible in the 
« preſent circumſtances of things, ſuch as may be 


« ſome foundation for the future quiet of Chriftendem ; 


« which all your ſubjects cannot but be convinced is 
« your true aim. If it could be brought to paſs that 
« England might be ſome way a gainer by this tranſac- 
„tion, whether it was by the Elector of Bavaria, 
« (who is the gainer by your Majeſty's interpoſition 
<« in this treaty) his coming to an agreement to let us 
into ſome trade to the Spaniſb plantations, or in any 
« other manner, it would wonderfully endear your 
« Majeſty to your Engl/b ſubjects. 


It does not appear, in caſe this negotiation ſhould 
« proceed, what is to be done on your part, in order 
« to make it take place: Whether any more be r 
« quired than the Fli and Dutch ſhould fit ſtill, and 
« France itſelf to ſee it” executed. If that be —— 
“ ſecuri ht to be expected, that if, by our bei 
60 — ty French be ſucceſsful, they vl confine 
<« themſelves to the terms of the treaty, and not u- 
<« tempt to make further advantages of their ſuc: 
cc ceſs ? . ” 34 

« ] humbly beg your Majeſty's pardon that thelc 
ec thoughts are ſo ill put together: Theſe Waters ade 
« known to diſcompoſe and diſturb the head, ſo as 
<« moſt totally to diſable one from writing: I ſhoul 
ce be extremely troubled, if my abſence from Lis 
„ has delayed the diſpatch of the Commiſfion one day. 
« You will be pleaſed to obſerve, that two perſons ( 
ce the Commiſſion is drawn) muſt be named in it, bu 
ee the powers may be executed by either of them, | 
te ſuppoſe your Majeſty will not think it proper de 
© name Cong that are not Eliſb, or nat 
ce ralized, in an affair of this nature. 

I pray God give your Majeſty honour and ſucces 
«in all your undertakings.- I am, with the utmoſt 
duty and reſpect,” 


STR, 
Your Majefly « moft dutiful and 


moſt obedient ſubje and ſerv 


P. S. The Commiſſion is wrote by Mr. Secrets}: 
and I have had it ſealed in ſuch a manner, that be 
creature has the leaſt knowledge of the thing, * 
ſides the perſons named. 


5 Vol. M 


v. 


1098. 


the Council, but likewiſe procured the Vice- 
— of Catalonia to be beſtowed on the 
prince of Heſſe d. Armſtadt, and the Govern- 
ment of Milan on Prince Vaudement, who bad 
both upon. many occaſions/ gnalized their cal 
for the German intereſt. It was propoſed to 
make Prince Eugene: Viceroy of Navarre, but 
the oppoſition that met with in the Spaxyfo Loun- 
cils, not only prevented it, but gave 800 plain 
indications of the influence of Francs in the 
Council of Spain. The Duke of Medina Celi 
was now Viceroy of Naples, and it was thought 
adviſeable to continue him there, hy reaſon of 
his being one of the moſt conſiderable Grandees 
of Spain, and moſt beloved of the people, and 
who conſequently might obſtruct the deſigns, of 
the German party, if he came home diſguſted, 
This was the ſituation of the Spaniſb affairs, 
when the French Ambaſſador arrived at Madrid. 
His inſtructions were, if he | ſaw no poſſibility 
to get the ſucceſſion of that Kingdo 


m: ſettled 
upon one of the Dauphin's ſons, he ſhould en- 
deavour at leaſt to hinder it from devolving on 
any of the Emperor's children. on wham. it Was 
ſettled by the will of Philip IV, the King of 
Spain's father. To add weight to the Ambal- 
{ador's inſtances, and awe the Spaniards into a 
compliance, he cauſed ſinty thouſand of his beſt 
troops to file off towards the frontiers of Ca- 
talonia and Navarre, and ſent a conſiderable 
number of his ſhips of war and gallies into fe- 
veral ports of Spain. The Marquiſs d Harcourt 
followed his inſtructions with great application. 
He told thoſe, whom he found inclinable to act 
in concert with him in ſo important an affair, 
that Philip IV had exerted his power toa far, in 
diſpoſing of his Crown againſt the laws of nature 
and the conſtitution of the Realm. That the 
ſucceſſion lawfully belonged to his daughter's 
children, and not to his relations four degrees 
removed, That the Daupbin, fon to Maria 
There/a, the preſent King of Spain's ſiſter, had 
three ſons : And, if the Spaniards would fix their 
eyes upon the ſecond of them, the Duke of An- 
jou, to be their King, he being ſtill as pliable as 
wax, they might ealily mould him to the cuſtoms 
and manners of their country : That, if they 
were averſe to this averture, the Electoral Prince 
of Bavaria being grandſon of a daughter of 
Spain, the King of Rs would rather approve 
of him to ſucceed in the Spaniſh Monarchy, than 
any of the Emperor's children ; unleſs, as the 
Poles had done, to cut off the pretenſions of 
loreign Princes, they would chuſe a Sovereign 
among themſelves z in which the King of France 
would protect them, ſince he never intended to 
unite Spain to his own Kingdom, but only to 
keep it from falling into the hands of the Houſe 
of Auſtria, which was already grown too power- 
ful by the late conqueſts in Hungary. The Queen 
of Spain having a watchful eye upon the French 
Ambaſſador, who made it his buſineſs to thwart 
her deſigns in favour of the Emperor, ſoon diſ- 
covered his practices; and therefore, under pre- 
tence that the air of Madrid was prejudicial to 
the King's health, ſhe carried him to Toledo, 


without allowing any foreign Ambaſſador to 


follow him thither. Harcourt quickly pene- 

rated into the deſign of the Queen's journey, 

and judged very rightly, that, being. there ſole 

Miſtreſs of the King, ſhe might eaſily prevail 

with him to ratify King Philip the IV's will. 

He was confirmed in this apprehenſion by Count 
No. 25. Vol. III. 


fifteen years. 


ann 1LLI A'M IH. 


Harrachs. being no more to be ſeen at Madrid 
and; fappoſing he was gone to Taleda, he went 
immediately thither himſelf, under of 
a memorial, which he pretended to have received 
from bis Maſter, with poſitive orders not to com- 
municate it to any beſides his Catholic Majeſty. 
The Queen, was extremely furprized at the unex- 

arrival of the French Ambaſſador, and 


cauſed the King to acquaint him, that he had left 


the Cardinal of Corduba (one of the Queen's 
creatures) at Madrid, to take care of foreign 
affairs, during his abſence, to whom he might 
have communicated his memorial, and that he 
only came thither to recover his health, and not 
to trouble himſelf with buſineſs. This pretend- 
ed memorial was, it ſeems, to offer to the King 


of Spain the Freuch King's aſſiſtance, to raiſe the 


ſiege of Ceuta, which the Queen was too wiſe to 
let the King accept, ſince . by that means the 
French would have got, what ſhe was endeavour- 
ing ta prevent, a footing and intereſt in Spain. 
Hareaurt, after this unſucceſsful journey, be- 
thought himſelf of another ſtratagem, and, being 
returned to Madrid. ſo powerfully worked upon 
the ambition of Cardinal Portocarrero, that he 
him in the intereſt of France. 


While theſe things paſt in Spain, the French 41liarce 
were not leſs buſy to ſtrengthen themſelves, tween 
France and 
? Sweden. 


by an alliance with the Crown of Sweden 
which at length was concluded at Stockbolm on 
the ninth of Juhy. It was declared in the ſecond 
article, that the aim and intention of this 
<< treaty was to preſerve and ſecure the common 
<< peace by ſuch means, as ſhould be judged 
*<. moſt proper and convenient.” _ 

In-this manner did-the French King amuſe the 
foreign. Courts with his pretended endeavours to 
preſerve the tranquilitys' of Exrope, when he 
was meditating how to break it, upon the firſt 
news af the King of Spain's death, which was 
hourly expected at the Court of France. For, to 
ſay nothing of the motions of his land and na- 
yal forces, already mentioned, he cauſed a great 
camp to be formed at 8 the pretence of 
which was to inſtruct the Duke of Burgundy in 
the art of war ; but which gave no ſmall um- 
brage to the neighbouring Princes and States, 
who looked upon it as deſigned to make a ſud- 
den irruption into the Spaniſh Netherlands. How- 
ever, the unexpected recovery of the King of 
Spain s health, as it diſappointed the hopes of 
the French King, ſo it diſpelled the fears of the 
reſt, at leaſt for this year. 


King William's journey to Zell gave the 25 p,,., 
Court of France as much uncaſineſs as the camp / Carlo- 
at Compizgne gave the Allies, though it is certain, witz. 


the King's chief view was to cement the union 
of the Princes of Germany by a match between 
the King of the Romans and the Princeſs of 
Hanover, which was now agreed on, and ſoon 
after compleated ; and by removing the appre- 
henſions, which ſome Members of ghe Empire 


were under, of the growing power of the Em- 


peror 3 which the King did effectually, in concert 
with the States General, by putting a ſtop to the 
Hungarian war, which had continued for above 
The armies on both ſides were 
indeed conſiderable in number and ſtrength this 
ſummer z but yet there ſeemed no great diſpo- 
ſition in either for action, but rather an incli- 
nation in the contending parties to ſer up a 
treaty under the mediation of the Lord Paget, 
the Engliſh, and Mr. Colliers the Dutch Am- 

5 F baſſador ; 
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baflador 3 who towards the middle of Ag ar 0 1 
riv'd in the Turtiſb camp near Belgrade, and by 


: G N , 
\ 1698. 


The Otto- they were to enter into conference. 


their good offices the place of conference was 
agreed upon to be between Peterwaradin and Sa- 
lantemen; the Emperor's and the Confederate 
Miniſters being to reſide at Carlowi/z, the Sukan's 
at Salankemen, and the Mediators between the 
two places. It was on the'ſeventh of Novem- 
ber when the Mediators delivered to the Turkifo 
Plenipotentiaries the preliminary articles, which 
were ity, ſubſtance, that each party ſhould: retain 
what tie poſſeſſed. And the five following days 
were ſpent in preparing matters, upon which 
And now 
there aroſe a great diſpute about cy. The 
Turks inſiſted upon the firſt place, which was 
claimed by the Emperor's Ambaſſadors, next to 
whom the Poliſh Plenipotentiary to 
fic ; which was refuſed by the Ruſſian and all the 
reſt, except the Venetian, who inſiſted upon the 
ſeat next to the Engliſh, This diſpute had like 
to have had very ill conſequences, if Maurocordato, 
one of the Turkiſh Plenipotentiaries, had not 
found out the following expedient. + He pro- 
poſed the erecting of a round building, with as 
many doors as there were: Ambaſſadors, each 
door looking towards the country from whence 
they ſeverally came, and that tents ſhould be 
round the — from whence on the 

rſt day of conference, the Ambaſſadors ſhould 
come forth with an equal pace, and enter the 
room, all at the ſame time, and, ſaluting one 
another, take the ſeat next to them. The Me- 
diators Secretaries, and thoſe of the. Imperial 
Ambaſſy, were placed behind; and the Turtiſb 
Secretary ſate down before the floor. The con- 
ference was opened with the pronouncing of 
theſe words, God grant an bappy peace, and 
laſted from half an hour after ten till three in 
the afternoon, when the Mediators and Pleni- 
potentiaries went out in the fame order, as 
they entered. The conferences were renewed in 
the ſame manner the three ſucceſſive days with 
good ſucceſs. But ſome debates ariſing about the 
giving up of Teckely and the Holy Sepulchre, the 
diſmantling of Caminiect, and the ſurrendering 
of another place upon the Black Sea; beſides 
the quitting of Azoph to the Muſcovites ; and 
chiefly about the regulation of the limits between 
the two Empires and the Venetian and Turki/b 
territories z the Pleni tiaries ſent expreſſes 
to their reſpective Maſters, which waſted a great 
deal of time, However at length the Imperia- 
liſts and Poles cpncluded their part of the trea- 
ty, on the 26th of January 1698-9, and per- 
haps would have done it ſooner, but in ſome 
ſort of compliance with the Venetians, who did 
not ſign theirs till the middle of the next month. 
As for the Articles between the Czar of Mu/- 
covy and the Sultan, they contained only a truce 
for two years, and ſo were ſoon upon 
and ſigned, on the 25th of December 1698. By 
this peace the Emperor preſerved his late ac- 
quiſitions, and greatly enlarged his territories. 
The Poles had the important place of Caminieck 
reſtored to them with other advantages: The 
Muſcovites were gainers by the keeping of A- 
zoph. And the Venetians had all the Morea, 
and ſeveral fortreſſes in Dalmatia, yielded up to 
them: So that it was computed, that the Turks 
loſt the beſt half of their dominions in Europe. 
Thus the long war between the Emperor and 
the Turks, which had brought both ſides by 


By this time the new King of Poland havi 
brought the Cardinal Primate, who had all a 
adhered to the Prince of Conti, to acknowledge 
his title, and compoſed the troubles of -Lithua. 
nia, a univerial peace ſeemed no to be ſettled 
thronghout Chriſtendom. | 

There was now +a Parliament choſen, 
the elections fell generally on men, 
the intereſts of the Government. Many of them 
had indeed ſome popular notions, Which 
had imbibed under a bad Government, and 
thought they ought to keep them under a good 
one. So that thoſe who wiſhed well to the 
public, apprehended great difficulties in mana- 

ing them. The King himſelf did not ſeem to 
this to heart ſo much as was fitting, He 
ſtaid long beyond ſea ; and croſs winds hinder. 
ed his return to'\England ſo ſoon as he had in- 
tended; upon which the Parliament was pro- 
rogued for ſome weeks after the Members were 
come up. Even this ſoured their ſpirits, and 
had too great a ſhare in the ill humour, that ap- 
peared among them. | | 

The King arrived in England, the gd of De- 
cember ; and, the Parliament being -met three 
days after, and the Commons having choſen Sir 
Thomas Lilileton for their Speaker, the Seſſion 
_ opened by the King with the following 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


Have no doubt but you are met together mn 
2 with hearts fully diſpoſed to do what % 
** neceſſary for the ſafery, honour and happinek 5, 
of the Kingdom; and that is all Taſk of you, 4 

In order to this, two things principally De 
ſeem to require your conſideration. — 

„The one is, what ſtrength ought to be 
maintained at ſea, and what force kept up at 
land for this year, All, that I ſhall obſerve 
to you on this head, is, that the flouriſhing 
of trade, the ſupporting of credit, and the 
quiet of the people's minds at home, will 
6 x rien upon the opinion they have of their 
* ſecurity. And, to preſerve to England the 
«++ weight and influence it has, at preſent, on the 
** councils and affairs abroad, it will be requi- 
** ſite, Europe ſhould ſee, you will not be want- 
ing to yourſelves. 

The ſecond thing I ſhall mention to you, 
as of great conſequence, is the making ſome 
*© farther progreſs towards a diſcharging b 


** debts which the nation has contract 
*© reaſon of the long and expenſive war. In this 
the public intereſt, as well as juſtice, is con- 
* cerned; and I think an EH Parliament 
© can never make ſuch a miſtake, as not to 
hold ſacred all Parliamentary Engagements. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, | 
* I do earneſtly recommend theſe things to 


cc . . 

you, that you may provide ſuch ſupplies, 5 

% you ſhall judge neceſſary for theſe ſeveral 
Ons. | 


My Lords and Gentlemen, | 
I think it would be happy, if l 


and / aw 
who were in Pen 


IIa 
expedient could be found for employing 
." which might tend to the great in- 


of our manufactures, as well as remove 
heavy burden from the people. Wa 


5 


. 


«] alſo you will 'employ your thoughts 
« about good bills for the advancement 
« of trade, and for the future diſcouragement of 


« yice and profaneneſs. 


tranquillity of Europe; yet he was apprehenſive, 


ge- happily and in quiet, provided you will con- 


Spain. But the Commons were ſo far from be- 
ing of the King's mind, that they highly reſent- 

ed his keeping up an army beyond the votes of 
the laſt Parliament, without duly conſidering the 
occaſion for his ſo doing ; and this reſentment 
was increaſed by the King's own management in 

the affair. The Miniſters repreſented to him, 
that they would carry the keeping up a land- 
force of ten or twelve thouſand, but that they 
could not carry it further. He ſaid, ſo ſmall a 
number was as good as none at all ; therefore he 
would not authorize them to propoſe it. On the 
other hand, they thought they ſhould loſe their 
credit with their beſt friends, if they ventured 

to ſpeak of a greater number. So that, when the 
Houſe of Commons took up the debate, 'the 
Miniſtry were ſilent, and propoſed no number; 
upon which thoſe, who were in the contrary in- 
tereſt, named ſeven thouſand men; and ac- 
H. c cordingly it was reſolved; ** That all the land- 
Jn © forces of England, in Engliſh pay, exceeding 
* ſeven thouſand men (and thoſe conſiſting of 

* his Majeſty's natural born Subjects) be forth- 
with paid and diſbanded z and that all the 

* forces in [relantl, exceeding twelve thouſand 
men (and thoſe natural born ſubjects, to be 

* maintained by that Kingdom) be likewiſe 

* forthwith diſbanded,” They ordered a bill to 

be brought in upon theſe reſolutions, which was 
eagerly purſued, and ſoon brought to perfection. 
This gave the King great uneaſineſs; for, by 
theſe reſolutions, not only the army was to be 
reduced to an inconſiderable number, but that 
number was to conſiſt of natural born ſubjects, by 
which means the Dutch Guards (of whom the 
King was intirely fond) were to be ſent away, 

as well as the regiments of the French Refugees 
vere to be calkiered. The King ſeemed not 
only to lay this much to heart, but even to fink 
under it. He tried all that was poſſible to ſtrug- 
gle againſt it, when it was too late ; it not being 
ealy to recover things in an after-game, as it 
vas to have prevented this miſunderſtanding, 


ing, ſo that little regard was had tb it. 


being to the Parliament, on the 4th of 
make the following ſpeech 1 


the Seſſions. But ſeeing, to the contrary, 


which was like to ariſe between him and his Par-. Icy Lords and Gentlemen, 
t. It was ſurmiſed, that he was reſolved 
not to paſs the bill, but that he would abandon ** AM come to paſs the bill for diſbanding 23. King, 
the Government, rather than hold it with a ** 1 the army, as ſoon as I underſtood it was /peech a- 
» that was too ſmall to preſerve and protect ready for me. 1 
Though ;,,. 5:11. 
"IR — III. 93. 
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it. Tet this was conſidered only as a wed 1698.94 
W- 
ever, it appears from an original letter of the 
Lord Chancellor Sommers to the Duke of Shreto/- 
bury; that the King had actually formed fuch a 
deſign; from which no remonſtrances, which 
that Lord could then uſe, could prevail on him 77, Kizg 
to deſiſt. For his Majeſty was reſolved to go — to, 
January, and to, 147 00g 
: | vernment. 


Came to this Kingdom, at the defite of 
6 this nation, to fave it from ruin, and to 
„ preſerve your religion, your laws, and liber- 
« tiesz and for that end I have been obliged to 
% maintain a long and burdenſotne war for this 
% Kingdom; which, by the grace of God, and 
the bravery of this nation, is at preſent ended 
“in a good peace; under which you may live 


© tribute to your own ſecurity, in the manner 1 
<* had recommended to you at the opening of 


*« that you have ſo little regard to my advice, 
*« and that you take no manner of care of your 
* own ſecurity, and that you expoſe yourſelves 
<< to evident ruin, by diveſting yourſelves of the 
* only means for your defence, it would not be 
„ juſt nor reaſonable, that I ſhould be witneſs 
of your ruin, not being able to do any thing 
* of myſelf, it not being in.my power to de- 
fend and protect you, which was the only 
„% view I had in coming into this country. 
Therefore, I am obliged to recommend to 
% you to chuſe and name to me ſuch perſons 
«© ag you ſhall judge moſt proper, to whom I 
* may leave the adminiftration of the Govern- 
* ment in my abſence; aſſuring you, that, tho? 
I am at preſent forced to withdraw myſelf 
cout of the Kingdom, I ſhall always preſerve 
* the ſame inclination to its advantages and 
«< proſperity. And when I can judge, that my 
preſence will be neceſſary for your defence, I 
„ ſhall be ready to return, and hazard myſelf 
for your ſecurity, as I have formerly done; 
«© beſeeching the great God to bleſs your deli- 
© berations, and to inſpire you with all that 
© is neceſſary for the good and welfare of the 
« Kingdom.” 

By what means the King was diverted from 
executing this reſolution, does not appear ; but 
the bill for reducing the army paſſed with ſome 

poſition in the Houſe of Commons ; and in 
the Houſe of Lords a feeble attempt was made 
againſt it, but this was rather a reproach than a 
ſervice to the Government, it being faintly made, 
and ill defended. When the Bill was readv, the 
King came, on the 1ſt of February, to the Houſe 
of Lords, and, inſtead of the foregoing ſpeech, 
made that which follows; wherein, he ſhews 
his reaſons for paſſing the diſbanding-bill, and 
at the ſame time expoſtulates a little upon the 
hardſhip of it (1). | 


1) The title of the bill was, An a& for granting an aid of $00,000 l. for the effeQual diabanding of the army. 
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„Though in our preſent circumſtances" there 
appears great hazard in breaking ſuch a num- 
ber of the * "Hy and though I might think 
% myſelf unkindly uſed, that thoſe Guards 
„ who came over with me to your aſſiſtance, 
„and have conſtantly attended me in all 
the actions, wherein I have been engaged, 
ſhould be removed from me z yet it is my fixed 
opinion, that nothing can be ſo fatal to us, 


between me and my people, which I muſt 


| on would have been very uncxpeRedy af- 


„ which has induced me to 


<< ter what 1 have undertaken, ventured, and 
&© ated for the reſtoring and ſecuring of their 
«© hberries. 1 

4e bare thus plainly told you the 


only reaſon, 
this bill 3 and 
now I think myſelf obliged, in - diſcharge of 
<< the truſt repoſed in me, and for my own ju- 
<< ſtification, that no ill conſequences may lie at 


my door, to tell you as plainly my judgment 


© 'that the nation is left too much expoſed, 

* It is therefore incumbent upon you to take 
this matter into your ſerious conſideration, 
and effectually to provide ſuch a ſtrength, as 
<< is neceſſary. for the ſafety of the Kingdom, 
and the preſervation of the Peace, which 
God has given us.“ 


Addreſs of Tho the Commons could not be diverted 


the Com- 


from their purpoſe, by the King's reaſons for 
paſſing the bill, nor by his repreſentation of the 
dangerous conſequences of it, they preſented 
however an addreſs of thanks, ſetting forth, 
Ho ſenſible they were of the difficulties he 
had undertaken, and the labours he had ſuſ- 
<* tained, and the hazards he had run, in reſcu- 


ing them from Popery and arbitrary power, 


And alſo 
of the 
Lords. 


< reſtoring their liberties, and giving 


peace and 


. Ju to all Chriſtendom : They returned him 


ir moſt hearty thanks for his moſt graci- 
* ous ſpeech, in which he had expreſſed fo 
«« great a regard for the good will and affection 
of his people, and had given ſo undeniable 
proof of his readineſs to comply with the 
deſires of his Parliament. And, as his Ma- 
«© jeſty had ſhewn a moſt tender and fatherly 
concern for the ſecurity and ſafety of his peo- 
«ple, ſo they aſſured him, that he ſhould ne- 
ver have reaſon to think the Commons were 
*© undutiful or unkind to him, but that they 
« would upon all occaſions ſtand by and aſſiſt 
him in the preſervation of his - ſacred Perſon, 
and ſupport of his Government, againſt all 
his enemies whatſoever.” His Majeſty, in 
anſwer to this, told them, "That he took their 
*< addreſs very kindly : That he was fully ſatis- 
«© fied of their duty and affection, and had no 
doubt but they would always act in the man- 
<< ner they had expreſſed upon this occaſion.” 
The Lords alſo preſented an addreſs of thanks 
for the diſbanding act, and for the gracious ex- 
preſſions in his Speech, That it was bis Ma- 
<< jeſty*s fixed opinion, that nothing could be ſo fa- 
fal to them, as that any Aral or jealouſy ſhould 


cc 


ariſe between his Majeſty and his People: As 
likewiſe for his care and concern for the 
ſafety of the Kingdom, upon all occaſions ; 
aſſuring his Majeſty, that at all times, for the 
ſafety of the Kingdom, and the preſervation 
of the peace, which God has given them, they 
would aſſiſt and defend his Majeſty againſt 
all his enemies both at home and abroad.“ 

The King thanked the Lords for their ad- 


cc 
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cc 
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as that any diſtruſt or jealouſy ſhould ariſe goons, 


Pal 
in the ſame opinion as to the di 
army, he gave effectual orders for 
to the number of ſeven thouſand. men, to be 
maintained in Exgland, under the name of 
and Garrifons. But, by reaſon that. caval 
more ſerviceable upon any ſudden exi 


ry is 

» than 
infantry, the King took care, that, theſe ſeven 
thouſand, four 


officers ; but this model was much approved. by 
ſmall a 


pt keeping theſe 
by ſending the Lord Ranelagh with th 
ing meſſage to the Commons, all of his *own 
hand-writing : ns 


William R. 


« His Majeſty is pleaſed to let the Houſe n 
* know, that the neceſſary preparations an 
made for tranſporting the Guards, ' who came us 
*© with him into England; and that he intends guy 
*< to ſend them away immediately, -unlefs, out l 
* of conſideration to him, the Houſe be dif — 

to find a way for continuing then 
nger in his ſervice, which his Majeſty 
* would take very Kindly.” | | 


Upon reading this meſſage, the queſtion ws. 
ut, That a day be appointed to conſider of it 
t it was carried in the negative, and reſolved, 
that an addreſs ſhould be preſented to his Ma- 
jeſty, repreſenting the reaſons, why the Houſe 
could not comply with his meſſage. The ad. 
dreſs was accordingly delivered, wherein they re- 
preſented, ** That the paſſing the late act for 
«© diſbanding the army gave great ſatisfaction to 
the ſubjects ; and his Majeſty's readineſs to 
comply with the punctual execution of it 
* would prevent all occaſions of diſtruſt and 
<« jealouſy between him and his people. That 
© it was an unſpeakable grief to them, tht 
his Majeſty ſhould be adviſed to propoſe a 
* thing in his meſſage, to which they could u 
**. conſent with due to that Conſtitution. 
„ which his Majeſty came over to reſtore, 
% had fo often expoſed his Royal perſon to pre 
* ſerve; and did in his gracious declaration pro 
* miſe, that all thoſe foreign forces, which came 


th 
a. 


cover with him, ſhould be ſent back. That in 


<< duty therefore to his Majeſty, and to diſcharg* 
< the truſt repoſed in them, they craved leave 
<* to lay before his Majeſty, that nothing eon, 

duceth more to the happineſs and welfare 9 
this Kingdom, than an intire confidence be 
tweeen his Majeſty and his People, which 
could no way be fo firmly eſtabliſhed, as 5 
intruſting his ſacred perſon with his ie 


oc XV. 


„nn The 


27% Ning himſelf. It was ſuggeſted, that he loved 


« jets, whd had ſo eminently fignalized dem. 


FI « ſelves on all occaſions, during the late long 


10 ex ve war,” 
— anon ano this addreſs was as fol- 
lows: Gentlemen, came hither to reſtore 
« the antient Conſtitution of this Government. 
« ] have had all poſſible regard to it ſince my 
coming: and I am reſolved, through the 
« courſe of my reign, to endeavour to 
« jr intire in all the parts of it. I have a full 
« confidence in the affections of my N 
« and I am well aſſured they have the ſame in 
« me; and I will never give them juſt cauſe to 
« alter this opinion. CGI 

« As to my ſubjects, who ſerved during the 
« war, I am an eye-witneſs of their bravery, 
« and of their zeal for my Perſon- and Govern- 
« ment 3 and I have not been wanting to ex- 
« preſs my ſenſe of this to my Parliaments, as 
« yell as upon other occaſions, I have all the 
« reaſon to truſt and rely upon them, that a 
« Prince can have; and I am farisfied there is not 
« one man among them capable of entertaining a 
« thought, that what was propoſed in my meſ- 
ſage, from any diſtruſt of them. 

« Tt ſhall be my ſtudy, to the utmoſt of my 
« power, to perform the part of a juſt and a 
good King z and, as I will ever be ſtrictly 
« and nicely careful of obſerving my pro- 
« miſes to my ſubjects, ſo I will not doubt of 
« their tender regards to me.” | 

But this anſwer could not move the Commons 
from their reſolutions ; ſo that the Dutch Guards 
were ſoon after r off for Halland (1). 

In carrying theſe points, many hard things 
inſt the Court, and againſt the 


i, not the nation; that he was on the reſerve with 

all Engliſomen, and ſhewed no confidence in 
them; but that, as ſoon as the Seſſion of Par- 
lament was over, he went immediately to Hol- 
land. And it was ſaid, this was not to look af- 
ter the affairs of the States, which had been 
more excuſable; but that he went thither to en- 
joy a lazy privacy at Loo, where, with a few fa- 
vourites, he hunged and paſſed away the ſum- 
mer in a way, that did not much raiſe his cha- 
racler, It is certain, the uſage, which his Ma- 
jeſty had met with of late, put his ſpirits too 
much on the fret; and he neither t care to 
diſguiſe that, nor to overcome the ill humour, 


Den EI 
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which the manner of his deportment, father than 1 
any juſt occaſion given by him, had raiſed in ma- 
ny againſt him. 

At the ſame time that the army was thus re- 
duced, there was à large proviſion made fot 
the ſea, greater than was thought neceſſary in a 
time of peace. Fiſteen thouſand ſeamen, with 
a fleet proportioned to that number, was thought 
a neceſſary ſecurity, ſince we were made ſo weak 
by land. For the maintenance of this fleet, and 
for diſbanding the army, and other neceſſ: 
occaſions, a ſupply was granted of i 
to be raiſed by a tax of three ſhillings in the 


oe upon all lands, penſions, offices, and per- 


eſtates. 


One of the conſequences of diſbanding the army Adureſi 


was a more viſible concourſe of the Jacobites © 
and Papiſts about the Town and Court, in fo 


bold and inſolent a manner, that the Commons 377, 


took notice of itz and, upon that occaſion, pre- 
ſented the following addreſs to the King on the 


21ſt of February: 
* W E your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loy- 
« al ſubjects, the Commons in Parliament 
«« aſſembled, having obſerved the great con- 
courſe. to this City of Papiſts and other diſ- 
affected perſons, who have not owned your 
Majeſty to be lawful and rightful King of 
theſe Realms, and the boldneſs they aſſume 
from your Majeſty's unexampled clemency, not 
only to keep horſes and arms contrary to law, 
but alſo to frequent all public places of reſort 
near your two Houſes of Parliament, and even 
to approach your Royal palaces, whereby they 
may have opportunities to perpetrate any wick- 
ed attempt againſt your Royal Perſon, on the 
ſafety and preſervation whereof our religion 
and liberties, and the peace and welfare, not 
only of theſe Kingdoms, but of all Europe, 
do in a very great meaſure depend. 
** And having alſo conſidered the many plots 
* and conſpiracies againſt your Majeſty's Perſon 
„ and Government, but eſpecially the late hor- 
rid intended aſſaſſination, contrived and car- 
ried on, not only by Papiſts (whoſe religion 
and intereſt might lead them to it) but even 
by ſuch, who at their death (to the great 
ſcandal of our religion) profeſſed and owned 
themſelves ro be Members of the Church of 
% England, which chiefly (under God) owes its 
cc pre- 


—_ 


(1) The King writ the following letter to the Earl 
of Gakvay, a little before this. 


Kenſington, Fan. 27. 1698. 

| received ſome da a letter from you without 
date, by which I ſee I uneaſy at the — — of 
the Parliament here againſt the F oreigners. I think you 
have too much cauſe to be ſo; though, as yet, no- 
thing has paſſed about you, and I have good reaſon to 
Jos, will be left undiſturbed. At leaſt, you may 

: allured, I ſhall do my utmoſt, that nothing be 
ne to your prejudice ; fatisfied, as I am, with your 
conduct, and uſeful, as you are, for my ſervice, So 
Ju may be ſure, that I will not recall you, unleſs I 
17 forced to it, which I hope will not be the caſe. 
dis not to be conceived, how people here are ſet 
ak the Foreigners, You will eaſily judge on whom 
reflects. I deſign very ſhortly to ſend into Ireland 
he nes of foot, and two of horſe, and ſoon af- 
> _ more of foot, eight in all, I will ſend you, 
ew days, orders to disband Weolſey's regiment of 


re, and nine r iments of f intending to k 
Ny 25. Vor. Uf 10 * 


only thoſe of Hanmer and Hamilton, I deſign alſo, 
when the Parliament riſes, to ſend you your regiment 
of horſe, and the three French regiments, and perhaps 
Miramont's dragoons ; but that muſt be very ſecret, 
though I much fear my deſign is already ſuſpected here. 
I am in doubt whether I ſhall ſend likewiſe into Ireland 
Eppinger's regiment. All this together would amount 
to eighteen battalions of foot, three regiments of horſe, 
and five of dragoons, reckoning Epprnger's for two; 
and this would be in a manner agreeable to your pro- 
ject, and, according to my calculation, the expence no 
greater; but, if it ſhould be, ſomething muſt be retrenched, 
of which I ſhould be glad to know your ſentiments. You 
will eaſily perceive how neceſlary it is, that all this be 
kept ſecret. I thought it requiſite to give you early notice 
of my intention, that you might take your meaſures ac- 
cordingly ; mine muſt be regulated according as things 
go in the Parliament, of which there is no being ſure, 
till the Seſſion is over. There is a ſpirit of ignorance 
and malice prevails here beyond conception, Be al- 
ways aſſured of my friendſhip. 


5 G 
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608.9. preſervation. and defence. to your Majeſty, 
gg, prof whoſe doctrines are directly oppoſite to 


ah 
Gromith of were not without reaſon z for, upon the peace 


Popery. 


The HISTORY: of ENGLAND. 


Prieſts were. brogght from "ſeveral g 
thoſe, were malicioully aggravated 


_complaints, Seng: e the next 8 


«* all ſuch inhuman and treaſonahle practioes. 
And having alſo certain information, that 
«*« great numbers of Popiſh Prieſts and Jeſuits, 


within this city and parts adjacent, intrude 


7 ne into an PO of ſick * dy- 
ing perſons, with deſign to prevail upon 
„them, in their weakneß, to be reconciled. to 
„ the Church of Rome. and daily endeavour 
* to, pervert. and ſeduce: from theis allegiance 
your Majeſty's good ſubjects, in poiſoning 
© them. with their wicked and damnable doc- 
© trines and principles; and that they have 
* imported great quantities of Popiſh books, 
„ and keep ſchools to breed up and inftruct 
children in the Romiſh ſuperſtition and idola- 


cc 

A We therefore hold ourſelves obliged, for quiet- 
© ing the minds of your good ſuhjects, and in du- 
<« ty to your Majeſty, bumbly- to beſeech your 
«© Majeſty, that you will be graciouſly pleaſed (in 
order to ſuppreſs ſuch practices of the reſtleſsand 
t notorious enemies of your Government) to iſſue 
* out your Royal Proclamation for quan, Fay 
„ Papiſts and others, who diſown your Ma- 
s jeſty's Government, from the City of Lon- 
* don and parts adjacent, according to the laws; 
« and that the laws may be put in execution 
<« againſt them in ſuch a manner, that their 
« wicked deſigns may be effectually diſappoint- 
cc ed.“ 

To this addreſs his Majeſty made anſwer, That 
he would take care, that the laws ſhould be put in 
execution according to their deſire, and in order to 
this he cauſed a proclamation to be publiſhed on 
the 2d of March. 

Theſe complaints of the growth of Popery 


of Ryſwick, a great ſwarm of Prieſts came over 
to Enzland, not only thoſe, whom the Revolu- 
tion had frighted away, but many more new 
men, who appeared in many places with great 
inſolence 3 and it was ſaid, that they boaſted of 
the favour and protection, of which they were 
aſſured. Some enemies of the Government be- 
gan to give it out, that the favouring that re- 
ligion was a ſecret article of the peace; and fo 
abſurd is malice and calumny, that the Jacobites 
began to ſay, that the King was either of that 
religion, or at leaſt a favourer of it: Complaints 


of the avowed practices and inſolence of the 


* that, the Houſe, would make ſome prop igen ** 
fable u. 

a oe years 

< granted by his Majeſty's Charter; That the 


* Indies might be {eutled and adjuſted iu {24 
«© a manner, as it might not remain a 


that their Corporation might 

„ relidue': of the term of twenty 

e payment of the five pounds per Cem. 

« Ie act for ſeulling the und, 10 d l 


** upon the petitioners : And that ſuch. farther 
conſiderations might be had. for the petitioner 
relief, and for the preſervation of - the Cat. 
India trade to England, as ſhould be thought 
** meet.”. The Commons, having taken thi 
1 into conſideration, on the 27th of N. 
172 ordered a bill to be brought in 4 
which bill was rejected, on the gth of March 

before it came to a ſecond reading. 

Some in the Houſe of Commons, it is ſaid, Bang, 
began to carry things to a great height, and to 
aſſert that they were not bound to maintain de 
votes, and to keep up the credit of the former 
Parliament; and they tried to ſhake che a8 
made in favour of the new Zaft- India Compary: 
This was fo contrary. to the fundamental mas 
ims of our Conſtitution, that it gave cauſe of 
jealouſy, ſince this could be intended ſot no- 
thing, but to ruin the Government : Mon 
raiſed by Parliament, upon bargains and 
tions that were performed, by thoſe who ad 
vanced it, gave them ſuch a purchaſe of 'thok 
acts, and this was ſo ſacred, that to overturn it 
muſt deſtroy all credit for the future, and 10 
Government could be maintained that did not 
preſerve this religiouſly. 

The Commons took likewiſe into conſiders 4 
tion the ſtate of the navy ; and, after an exam. 
nation of the preſent and paſt management d % 
the maritime affairs, they drew up and preſented 
to the King an addreſs, concerning certain mil- 
managements, which were of no great impot- 
tance (1). 

It was evident, that this addreſs was chiefly f: 


levell-1 againſt the Earl of Orford, who ws ** 
_ 


\ 


— 


(1) The articles were, 

« That the Streigbts ſquadron, not failing till S- 
« tember laſt, was prejudicial to England, and a great 
c miſmanagement. 

That the order made by the Commiſſioners of the 
« Admiralty, the 12th of September 1695, giving 
« Henry Prieſtman Eſq; an allowance of ten ſhillings 
« a day from the date of his Commiſſion, as Com- 
« mander in chief before Sallee in the year 1684, till 
« the Bonadventure was paid off, over and above his 
4 as Captain of the ſaid ſhip, was very unreaſon- 
66 4 and a miſapplication of the public money. 

« That the victualling any of his Majeſty's ſhips 
« by others than by the victuallers appointed for that 
<« ſervice, or their agents, was contrary to the courſe 
« of the navy, and might be of ill conſequence. 

« That many new and unneceſſary charges had, 
« in an extraordinary manner, been introduced into 
ce the navy, which was a great miſmanagement. 

« That the deductions of poundage taken by the 
« Pay-maiters of the navy for ſlop clothes, dead-men's 


&« clothes, tobacco, cheſt at Chatham, Chaplain and 
„ Surgeon, were without warrant, and ought to be 
« accounted for. 

% That it was inconſiſtent with the ſervice of the 
« navy for the ſame perſon to be one of the Com- 
e miſſioners for executing the office of Lord High 
« Admiral and Treaſurer of the navy at the fame 
time. 

« And that the paſſing any account of monies in- 
« prefſed for the contingent uſes of the navy, witt- 
<« out regular vouchers, or ſuch other proof as tit 
<« nature of the ſervice would admit, either with ® 
without a ſign manual, was contrary to the rules 
« and methods of the navy, and of dangerous conte 
„ quence, 8 . 

« All which they begged leave to lay before hö 
« Majeſty, deſiring, that he would be gracioully 
e pleaſed to take effectual care, that the miſmanage- 
e ments herein complained of might be prevented 
<< the future.“ 

(1) He 


AU XXV. 

n Treaſurer of the navy, and one of the 
9. de Commillioners of the Admiralty, and 
bo had got tao much by his late expedition in 
the Mediterranean, and done the Government 
(00 ſignal Services, not to lie open to the in- 
quiry of ſore well-meaning, and to the envy 
of many diſaſfected perſons. Phe Earl theretore, 
foreſeeing the form gathering - againſt bim, 
thought it prudence 'to-veſign all his places and 
retire, However it ought to be remembered in 
joſtice to him. that what he got in the Streigbis, 
was only by the preſents he received from the 
States, whom he protected ; for it was confeſ- 
{ed by his very enemies, that a fleet was never 
better taken care of, nor more timely provided, 
chan that, which he, with ſo much reputation, 
commanded. And befides it is moſt certain, 
that he charged the King in his Books with much 
uss a day for every man, than the ufual allow- 
ance of the navy (1). 59 50 oe de 
„ This Seſſion ended on the 4th of May, when 
the King made the following Speech to both 
W t Houſes: | 


. 


F” 0 My Lords and Gentlemen, 


6 T the opening this Parliament I told you 
« my opinion was, that you were come 
together with hearts fully diſpoſed to what 
« was neceſſary for the ſafety, honour, and 
« happineſs of this Kingdom; and, having no- 
thing elſe to recommend to you, I had reaſon 
to hope for unanimity and diſpatch. | 
« You have now ſat ſo many months, that 
« the ſeaſon of the year; as well as your par- 
« ticular affairs, make ir reaſonable you ſhould 
„have a receſs. I take it for granted you 
« have finiſhed all the bills, which for the pre- 
« ſent you think requiſite to be paſſed into laws; 
and I have given my aſſent to all you have 
«* preſented to me. 
* If any thing ſhall be found wanting for 
* our ſafety, the ſupport of public credit, by 
* making good the faith of the Kingdom, as 
it ſtands engaged by Parliamentary ſecurities, 
and for diſcharge of the debts occaſioned by 
* the war, or towards the advancing of trade, 
the ſuppreſſing of vice, and the employing 
** of the poor, which were all the things I pro- 
* poked to your conſideration, when we met 
* firſt, I cannot doubt but effectual care will be 
* taken of them next winter, and I wiſh no in- 
convenience may happen in the mean time, 
| Then the Lord Chancellor prorogued the Par- 
lament to the firſt of June. 
7. During this Seſſion, there was great talk of 
4 the lewdneſs of the ftage, and not without rea- 
bon, for both players and plays were ſo profane, 
xz. that they were become a ſcandal to the nation. 
There had lately been publiſhed a book, in- 
titled 4 fort view of the ſtage, by Jeremy Collier, 
the ſame that had abſolved Sir William Perkins, 
at Tyburn, In this work, he made a collection 
of the moſt lewd and profane paſſages in ſome 
modern plays, as Sir Fobn Vanbrugb's, Mr. 
»greve's and others, whoſe authors could 
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more... eaſily: defend the writing of comedies, 1698.9. 


which Collier declaimed againſt, than vindicate 
what they had written in the paſſages he quoted. 
His book had a great run, and was cried up by 
the religious part of the town. And indeed, 
it was hardly poſſible for immorality and pro- 
faneneſs to be effectually reſtrained, while they 
were acted over with ſo much indecent liberty 
upon the ſtage. The ordinary plays, inſtead of 
anſwering the good old deſign of expoſing vice, 
and recommending the charms of virtue, were 
debauched with the wrong images of things, and 
with « language bordering upon impious and 
obſcene. - This | licentious vein had grown into 
a faſhion under the rejoicings of King Charles II. 
and was now Continued ro pleaſe the vitiated 
palate of the gay and looſe people, that fre- 
quented the Ne. bout for want of religion 
and buſineſs. The King, who rarely or never 
went to thoſe places of diverſion, was honeſtly 
informed of the ſcandal given to them; and 
therefore to put ſome check upon their liberty 
and lewdneſs, he commanded the following or- 
der to be ſent to both play-houſes. . 

His Majeſty being informed, that, notwith- Order t 
ſtanding an order made in June 1697, by the = play- 
Earl of Sunderland, then Lord Chamberlain of Feb. * 
the Houſchold, to prevent the profaneneſs : 
and immorality of the ſtage, ſeveral plays 
had lately been acted, containing ep 
contrary to religion and good manners. And 
whereas the Maſter of the revels had re- 
preſented, that, in contempt of the ſaid or- 
der, the actors did neglect to leave out ſuch 
profane and indecent expreſſions, as he had 
thought proper to be omitted: Therefore it 
was his Majeſty's pleaſure, that they ſhould not 
hereafter preſume to act any thing in any play, 
contrary to religion and good manners, as they 
ſhould anſwer at their utmoſt peril. At the 
ſame time the Maſter of the Revels was com- 
manded not to licenſe any plays containing ir- 
religious or immoral expreſſions, and to give 
notice to the Lord Chamberlain, if the players 
preſumed to act any thing, which he had ſtruck 
out. 


Towards the end of March, the Earl of War- , Ka- 


tried by the Houſe of Peers, in a Court prepared —# way 


for that purpoſe, in Yetminſter- Hall ; the Lord tried for 
Chancellor of England being conſtituted Lord ger, 


High-Steward upon this occaſion, and the Court March 28. 


being opened with the uſual ceremonies, the trial 
of the Earl of Warwick came on firſt, and 
laſted till late in the evening; when the Peers 
adjourned to their own houſe, and, after ſeveral 
debates, the Lords Temporal, only, returned to 
the Court in Weſtminſter-Hall ; where they de- 
livered their Judgments, /eriatim, upon their ho- 
nours; and unanimouſly acquitted the Earl of the 
murder, but found him guilty of manſlaughter. 
The next day came on, in like manner, the 
trial of the Lord Mabun; who was acquitted of 
the murder by the unanimous ſuffrage of the 
Peers then preſent (2). "Pp 
n 


(1) He was fo popular, that in the former Parlia- 
ment, when he was a Commoner, he was Knight of 


the Shire for Middleſex, Knight of the Shire for Cam- 


bridge County, and Burgeſs for Portſmouth, an honour, 

without example, in the Rolls of Parliament. 

(2) The caſe was thus: The Lords Warwick and 
| Mohun, 
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1699, _ On the 14th of May, the Earl of Jerſey, 


. 


lately returned from his ambaſly to France (1), 
was appointed Secreta 

of the Di 

fall from his horſe, was rendered incapable to 


of State, in the room 
uke of Shrewſbury. The Duke, by a 


undergo the fatigue of the Secretary's place; 


delivered to him by the King. 


but he accepted of that of Lord Chamberlain of 
his Majeſty's Houſhold ; and, accordingly, in 
Oftober following, the key and white ſtaff were 
He, afterwards 
went to France and Italy for change of air, and 
married an Halian lady Adelaida Palledtica, of 
Bologna, The Earl of Mancheſter was appointed 
Ambaſſador Extraordinary to France ; and the 
Earl of Pembroke being declared Lord Preſident 
of the Council, the Privy Seal was given to the 
Lord Viſcount Lonſdale, On the laſt day of 
May, the King appointed the Lord Chancellor, 
the Lord Preſident of the Council, the Lord 
Privy Seal, the Lord Steward of the Houſehold, 
the Earl of Bridgewater, firſt Commiſſioner of 
the Admiralty, the Earl of Marlborough, the 
Earl of Jerſey, and Mr. Montague, to be Lords 
Juſtices of England, during his abſence. | The 
day after, the King went from r to 
Margate ; where he embarked for Holland, and, 
on the 3d of June, landed at Orange Polder ; 
from whence he went to the Hague. 

The Commons of England. having voted, 


Land“ That twelve thouſand men ſhould be maintained 


in Ireland, the Parliament of that Kingdom ap- 
plied themſelves to find the neceſſary funds to 
anſwer the charge; and, on the 26th of Janu- 
ary, an act paſſed for raiſing 120, oo0 J. on all 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments in Jreland. 
This being done, the Parliament was prorogued ; 
and, ſeven months after, a new Commiſſion, 
conſtituting the Duke of Bolton, the Earl of Berke- 
ley, and the Earl of Galway Lords Juſtices of 
Ireland, was opened, and read in Council; and 
theſe two Earls having been ſworn in the uſual 
manner, were complimented by the Council, and 
ſeveral other perſons of Quality (2). 


Affairs All this while the Scots Company were under 


the India 
Company. 


—-— 


va 
no ſmall uneaſineſs: But, notwithſtanding the | 
ſeveral repulſes, which they had met with in N 
England, their Court of Directors, towards the 
beginning of the Jour: beſides the letters for. 
merly mentioned, ſent another to the Lord S4. 
field, Secretary of State, to put him in mind of 
his promiſe, touching their ec and the 
Parliament's addreſs to the King. To which 
he wrote an anſwer on the 7th» of Fe , 
That he had preſented their petition to 
King, and was .commanded to let them 


© know, That, there being accounts, that the 


<< ſhips belonging to the Company, were arrived 
on the coalts of America, and the particular 
*« deſign not being communicated to his Mz. 
<< jelty, he therefore delayed to give an- anſwer, 
till he received certain information of their 
*« ſettlement.” | The Company having this in- 
7 the King, their Council- Genen 
wrote a letter to him, importing: That 

had arrived ſaſe at 3 port, — An 
a league of the Golden land, on the coaſt of =» 
*« Darien; and, after having treated aboard de d 
** ſhips with the natives, Wwho were alway 
** owned to be proprietors of that part of the 
«© coaſt, their men had, at the requeſt, and 
* with the conſent of the natives, landed on 
** the, 4th of November, 1698, and taken poſ- 
** ſeſſion of an uniphabited place, never before 
poſſeſſed by any European whatever ; and tha, 
in purſuance of the treaty, the chief men 
and leaders of the natives had joined wich, 
** and taken commiſſion from the Council, 
That they thought it their duty, & their 
** firſt meeting, to give his Majeſty an account 
thereof; and likewiſe, that by letters from 
the Council, bearing date at New ZEdinhurgh 
in Caledonia (the name given to their den 
*© ſettlement) the 28th of December, they war 
«© politively informed, that the French had 1 
«© deſign upon all that coaſt, or at leaſt u 
make a ſettlement ſomewhere thereabouts, 
„And they humbly conceived, that the firm 
* ſettlement of their Colony in thoſe Lov 


Mohun, and the Captains, French and Coote, with Mr. 
Dockwra and Mr. James, being at a tavern, a quarrel 
arofe ; and they all went in chairs to Leicefter-Fields, 


between one and two o'clock in the morning; and a 


duel was fought in the dark, three againſt three; in 
which Coote was killd by French, as was ſaid. The 
main evidence againſt the Lord Warwick was, that his 
ſword was bloody, and French's was not. 

(1) The Earl of Ne obtain'd leave for the Ducheſs 
de la Force, a Proteſtant, to quit Fance; where, upon 
the death of her husband, ſhe was thrown into a nun- 
nery at Euvreux, in Normandy, and had endured four- 
teen years perſecution, with great conſtancy, She came 
over with the Counteſs of Zerſey, and lived here to a 
very great age. 

(2) A letter at this time, from the King to the Earl 


of Galway, ſhews how much he was chagrined at the 
late proceedings. 


Kenſington, Fan. 1. 1699. 

I have not writ to you all this winter, by reaſon of 
my vexation at what paſled in the Parliament, and be- 
cauſe of the uncertainty I was under to know what to 
ſend you. It is not poſſible to be more ſenſibly touched 
than I am, at my not being able to do more fer the 
poor Refugee Officers, who have ſerved me with fo 
much zeal and fidelity. I am afraid the good God 
will puniſh the ingratitude of this nation. I could 
hardly get the eſtabliſhment of Jreland paſſed, as it 


— 


1 "I 


will be ſent you: There are retrenchments, which | 
was forced to make, though I like them not; 1nd. 
doubtleſs ſome of them muſt be changed, The Duke 
of Bolton ſeems pleas'd with you, but not with the 
Chancellor. I have this day diſpatched a new Com- 
miffion for the Lords Juſtices of Hreland, by joining 
with the Duke of Balten, and you, the Earl of Bert; 
who is an eaſy man, and will be agreeable to yu 
I am perfectly ſatisfied with your conduct; and hope, 
now you will be left undiſturbed, ſince, in the bl 
Parliament nothing was ſaid of you, though you Weir 
much threatened. I fear, the Commiſſion given ber 
by the Commons, for the inſpection of the forfeitus 
will give you a great deal of trouble, and me no leb, 
the next winter. Aſſuredly, on all ſides, my pave” 
is put to the trial, I am going to breathe a little be 
ond ſea, in order to come back as ſoon as if 
think it for my ſervice to c the Commiſhon 
the Treaſury in Jreland, where, I doubt, the reve” 
is not well managed; of which it is neceflary that 155 
let me know your ſentiments immediately. 
eſtabliſhment of the next year muſt — fo 4 
duced, that my ordinary revenue may ſerve to : 
and a — in Trelend muſt not be thought © 
ſo ſoon. Of this you ought inſtantly to conſider 11 1 
take your meaſures for the future, Be always aſſu 
my friendſhip. 2 
WII IIAX X. 
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40 might be a means of preventing, or at leaft 
« [eflening the evil conſequences, that might 
« ariſe to his Majeſty's Kingdoms and Domi- 


« ä — the ſettlement of any 

« powerful bour any part of 
pow > (PP 

« that coaſt. ad that, as were always 


« bound thankfully to acknowledge his good - 
« neſs for granting them thoſe privileges, and 
« his letters ne by which their Company 
« was eſtabliſhed ; ſo they did in all humility 
« confidently expect his Royal favour and pro- 
« tection, as having, in all the of their 
« conduct, through the whole courſe of that 
« affair, ſtrictly obſerved the conditions re- 
« quired by the a@ of Parliament and letters 
« patents: And referred that, together 
« with the contents of their laſt petition, to his 
% Royal conſideration, to give ſuch directions 
« therein, as to his wiſdom ſhould feem meet 
« and jent.” 

The news of the Scots ſettlement at Darien 
alarmed moſt of the nations of Europe, who 
had plantations in the neighbourhood. And it 
was no wonder, that the Spaniards in particular 
complained loudly of it. It lay ſo near Porto 
Bello and Panama on the one fide, and Cartha- 
gena on the other, that they could not think 
they were ſafe, when ſuch a neighbour came ſo 
near the center of their Empire in America. 
The French King alſo complained of this, as 
an invaſion of the Spaniſh Dominions, and offered 
the Court of d a fleet to diſlodge the 
Scots, 

The Marquiſs of Canales, the Spaniſh Am- 
baſſador in England, likewiſe preſented the fol- 
lowing memorial to the King: The King, my 
* Maſter, being informed from ſeveral places, 


aber and laſtly, from the Governor of the Ha- 


27 · 


* vanna, of the inſult and attempt of ſome 
«* Scots ſhips, provided with men, and other 
things requiſite, who are endeavouring to 
* ſettle themſelves in his Dominions in Ame- 
rica, and vw egy in the province of Da- 
* rien, his Majeſty has received theſe advices 
* with great diſcontent, as a mark of diſre- 
* gard, and a bregeh of the alliance between 
the two Crowns (which his Majeſty has hi- 
* therto and always will religiouſly obſerve, and 
* from which ſo many advan have accrued 
to his Majeſty and his ſubjects) from which 
Alliance his Majeſty did not expect theſe ſud- 
den inſults of his Majeſty's ſubjects, and that 
un a time of peace, without any occaſion or 
** pretence, in the very heart of his Dominions. 
All that the King deſires is, that it be re- 
+ Preſented to his Majeſty how very ſenſible he 
is of theſe hoſtilities and unjuſt proceedings, 
' againſt which he will take proper mea- 
* ſures.” (1) 

It was further — 2 by the Spaniards, that 
they were once poſſeſſed of Darien; and, though 
they found it too unhealthy to ſettle there, yet 
the right to it belonged ſtill to them; and con- 
ſequently, that the ſeizing of it was a breach of 
reaty, and a violent poſſeſſion of their country. 
In anſwer to this, the Scots aſſerted, that the 


1 
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nations of Darien were never conquered by the 
Spaniards, and were by conſequence a free peo- 
ple. They alledged, that they had 
of thoſe natives leave to poſſeſs themſelves of 
that — z and that the Spaniards had aban- 
the country, becauſe they could not re- 
duce the natives; ſo that the pretenſion of the 
firſt diſcovery was made void; and then, the 
natives being left ro themſelves, it was lawful 
for the Scots co treat with them. 

It was given our, that there was much gold in 
the country; and the Scots were ſo full of hopes 
from this project, that a fund was ralſed for 
carrying it on, greater than, as was thought, 
that Kingdom could ſtretch to. Four hundred 
thouſand pounds ſterling was ſubſcribed, and a 
fourth part was paid down; and afterwards ſe- 
venty thouſand pounds more were brought in; 
and a national ſeem'd to have tranſported 
the whole Kingdom upon this proje&. 


The Jacobires went into the management Gre! di/- 
with a particular heat. They ſaw the King 2% about 
would be much from Spain. 


The E 
liſh nation apprehending, that this would be 
up as a breach of treaties, and that upon a rup- 
ture their effects in Spain might be ſeized, grew 
alſo very uneaſy at it: Upon which it was 
thought, that the King d in time be forced 
to diſown the invaſion, and to declare againſt 
it ; and in that caſe the Jacobites hoped to have 
inflamed the Kingdom with this, that the- King 
denied them his protection, while they were 
only acting according to law; and this, they 
would have ſaid, was contrary to the coronation- 
oath, and ſo _— —_— have thought they 
were freed from their allegiance to him. The 
Jacobites having this project, did all that was 

ſſible to raiſe the hopes of the nation to the 
12 degree. The E Plantations grew 

o very jealous of the new Colony; and feared, 
that the double proſpect of finding gold, and 
of robbing the Spaniards, would draw many plant- 
ers from them into this new ſettlement ; and 


that the Buccaniers might run into them : For, 


by the Scots act, this place was to be made a 
free port; and, if it was not ruined, before it 
was well formed, they reckoned it would be- 
come a ſeat of piracy, and another Algiers in 
thoſe parts. Upon theſe grounds the Exgliſb 
nation inclined to declare againſt this, and the 
King ſeem convinced, that it was an infrac- 
tion of his treaties with Spain, Orders there- 
fore were ſent, but very ſecretly, to the Exgliſb 
Plantations, particularly to Jamaica, and the 
Leeward Iſlands, to forbid all commerce with 
the Scots at Darien, Accordingly, proclama- 
tions were publiſhed at Jamaica, Barbadoes, New 
York, and New England, in his Majeſty's name, 
ſtrictly commanding all his ſubjects, that they 
ſhould not preſume, on any pretence whatſoe- 
ver, to hold any correſpondence with the Scots 
at Darien, nor give them any aſſiſtance of arms, 
or ammunition, or proviſions, or any other ne- 

ceſſaries whatſoever, 
Whilſt in Scotland all men were full of hopes 
that their new Colony ſhould bring them home 
moun- 


(1) Monſieur Clonna, Marquiſs de Canales, was 
hu unacceptable to the King upon many accounts, 


particularly for. taking upon him to walk in the 
wom with his hat on, while the King was at dinner, 
Ne. 25. Vor. III. 


directly contrary to the cuſtom of the Britiſb Court. 
Accordingly, he was told either to pull off his hat, or 
ſorbear coming to Court. He choſe to abſent himſelf, 
rather than bal lng I. p. 23. 
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mountains of gold, theſe proclamations came to 
their knowledge, and were complained of as 
acts of hoſtilites and violations of the common 
rights of humanity. It is true, the proclama- 
tions had a great effect on the Colony, though 
otherwiſe it was too weak and ill ſupplied, as 
well as too much divided within itſelf, to have 
ſubſiſted long. Thoſe, who had firſt poſſeſſed 
themſelves of it, were forced to abandon it. 
Soon after they had gone from it, a ſecond re- 
cruit of men and proviſions were ſent thither 
from Scotland, But one of their ſhips unhappi- 
ly took fire, in which they had the greateſt 

ock of proviſions ; and ſo theſe likewiſe went 
off, And, though the third reinforcement, that 
ſoon followed this, was both ſtronger and better 
turniſhed, yet they fell into ſuch factions a- 
mong themſelves, that they were too weak to 
reſiſt the Spaniards, who, ſeeble as they were, 
yet ſaw the neceſlity of attacking them; and 
they, finding themſelves unable to reſiſt the 
torce, which was brought againſt them, capitu- 
lated ; and with that the whole deſign fell to 
the ground, partly for want of ſtock and ſkill 
in thoſe, who managed it, and partly by the 
1 and treachery of thoſe, whom they em- 
ployed. 

The conduct of the King's Miniſters in Scot- 
land was much cenſured in the whole progreſs 
of this affair, for they had connived at it, if 
not encouraged it, in hopes that the deſign 
would fall of itſelf ; but now it was not ſo eaſy 
to cure the univerſal diſcontent, which the miſ- 


carriage of this deſign, to the impoveriſhing of 


the whole Kingdom, had raiſed, and which now 
began to ſpread like a contagion among all ſorts 
of people. 

King William, having received the compli- 

ments of the foreign Miniſters, and other Per- 
ſons of Quality; on his ſafe arrival in Holland, 
aſſiſted at the Aſſembly of the States-General, and 
at that of the States of Holland, and given in- 
ſtructions to Mr, Hill, whom he had appointed 
his Envoy Extraordinary to Savoy, to make his 
compliment of congratulation to that Court 
upon the birth of the Prince of Piedmont (which 
had been notified to him in England by Count 
Maffey) he ſet out for Loo, at which palace, 
and that of Dieren, he ſpent moſt part of the 
ſummer in his uſual diverſions of -hunting and 
ſhooting. 
About the latter end of Auguſt, the States of 
Holland, out of their regard for the King's pre- 
ſervation, publiſhed a placart, requiring, that 
all ſuch perſons, as had been declared rebels in 
England, ſhould immediately depart their do- 
minions. And a few days after the King re- 
viewed the Dutch forces incamped near Arnbeim, 
and then returned to Loo, to entertain his bo- 
ſom friend the old Duke of Zell, who was come 
thither to make him a viſit with a numerous re- 
tinue. 

The Duke of Zell ſtaid about two months 
with the King at Loo, and, during the King's 
reſidence there, the Earl of Portland, the French 
Ambaſſador Count Tallard, and the Grand Pen- 
ſionary of Holland, had frequent conferences a- 
bout the affair of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion. There 


being alſo good reaſon to be apprehenſive of a 


rupture between the two Northern Crowns, his 
Majeſty ſent inſtructions to Monſieur Opdam, 
the Dutch Ambaſſador in Sweden, to uſe his 


utmoſt endeavours to prevent it, which were 


Nady 
however ineffectual. About the middle of Og, 
ber, the King came to the Aſſembly of the States, by 
and, having ſettled the ſtate of the Dutch army 
and fleet for the enſuing year, he embarked for 
England, Ofober 16, landed at Margate the 
next day, lay that night at Canterbury, and on 
the 18th arrived at Ken/ingion. - 

This year died the Marquiſs of Wincheſts- 
whom the King had created Duke of Ballon: 
he was a man of a ſtrange mixture 4 he had the “ bh 
ſpleen to a high degree, and affected an extra. 
vagant behaviour; for many weeks he wou. 
take a conceit not to ſpeak one word 3 and, x 
other times, he would not open bis mouth, til 
ſuch an hour of the day, when he thought the 
air was pure; he changed the day into night, 
and often hunted by torch- light, and took al! 
ſorts of liberties to himſelf, many of Which 
were very diſagreeable to thoſe about him, In 
the end of King Charleys time, and during 
King James's reign, he affected an appearance of 
folly, which afterwards he compared to FJuniu; 
Brutus's behaviour under the Targuins. With 
all this, he was a very knowing, and a very 
crafty politic man: And was an artful flatterer 
when that was neceſſary to compaſs his end, in 
which generally he was ſucceſsful : He was 2 
man of a profule expence, and of a moſt raye. 
nous avarice to ſupport that; and, though he 
was much hated, yet he carried matters befce 
him with ſuch authority and ſucceſs, that, he was, 
in all reſpects, the great riddle of the age. 

This ſummer Sir Jeſiab Child died; he was 4 
a man of great notions as to merchandize, = 
which was his education, and in which he ſuc. ® 
ceeded beyond any man of his time; he applied 
himſelf chiefly to the Eaſt- India trade, which 
by his, management was- raiſed ſo high, that it 
drew much envy and jealouſy both upon himſelf 
and upon the Company. He had a compaß of 
knowledge and apprehenſion unuſual to men of 
his profeſſion. He was vain and covetous, and 
thought too cunning, though he ſeemed to be 
always ſincere. 

A few days after the King's return, Mr, 1. 
Mountague, having a view to the Auditor's place, 
reſigned his ſeat at the Treaſury-board, and w 
ſucceeded as Chancellor of the Exchequer by 
Mr. Jobn Smith, and by Mr. Hill, now return- 
ed from Savoy, as one of the Lords of 'the 
Treaſury. + "oi 

Many expected to ſee a new Parliament ; for 
the King's ſpeech at the end of the former Sel- 
ſion look'd like a complaint, and an appeal w 
the nation againſt them ; he ſeemed inclined to 
it, but his miniſters would not venture on it; 
the diſſolving a Parliament in anger has always 
caſt ſuch a load on thoſe, who were thought to 
have adviſed it, that few have been able to 
bear it; beſides, the diſbanding the army had 
rendered the Members, who promoted it, ver) 
popular to the nation; ſo they would have {nt 
up the ſame men, and it was thought that there 17 
was little occaſion for heat in another 7 
And therefore, the Parliament being met the , 
16th of November, the King addreſſed himſelf ar 
to both Houſes in the following manner : T 


1 


To 


My Lords and Gentlemen, : 
” I Hope you will not think I have called you 


out of your countries too ſoon, if you 


* conſider, that our common ſecurity requires * 
« farther 


« farther proviſion ſhould be made for the ſafe- 
' « ry of the Kingdom by ſea and land, before we 
« are at the end of what was granted for chat 
40 purpoſe the laſt Seſſion. And, when you en- 
« ter upon this bulineſs, ' I believe you will 
« think it neceſſary to take care of the repairs 
« of the ſhips and of the fortifications, with- 
« gut which our fleet cannot be ſafe, when it is 
« jn harbour. | | a | 

« J cannot otnit to put you in mind of ano- 
« ther marter, in 
my ſubjects is concerned, and wherein the 
« honour of the Kingdom, and the faith of 
« Parliaments, is fo far engaged, that our future 
« ſecurity ſeems to depend upon it; I mean, 
6 the making good the eficiencies of the fands, and 
« the diſcharging the debts contracted by reaſon 
«, of the war. 

« And, till we may be ſo happy to ſee the 
« public debts paid, | ſhall hope no Seſſion will 
« end without ſomething done towards leſſening 
them. While I am ſpeaking to you on this 
« head, I think myſelf obliged to mention, 
« with a very particular concern, a debt, which 
« js owing to the Prince of Denmark, the ſtate 
« whereof I have ordered to be hid before 
you. | 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 


« Theſe are things of ſuch importance, that 
« | muſt earneſtly recommend them to your 
% confideration, and deſire you to provide the 


« neceſſary ſupplies. 
My Lordi and Gentlemen, 


“There is nothing I ſhould more rejoice in, 
than that I were not under the neceſſity of fo 
« often aſking aids of my people. But as the 
« reaſon of it is evident, becauſe the funds, for- 
% merly applied to defray the public 
are now anticipated for payment of the debts 
* of the Kingdom; fo it is my ſatisfaction, that 
you all ſee, that nothing of what is demand- 
* ed, is for any perſonal uſe of mine. And I 
do faithfully aſſure you, that no part of what 
is given ſhall be diverted from any purpoſe, 
for which it is deſigned. 

* believe the nation is already ſenſible of the 
good effects of peace, by the manifeſt in- 
** creaſe of trade, which I ſhall make it my 
* buſineſs to encourage by all means in my 
power. Probably, it might receive an ad- 
vantage, if ſome good bill were prepared for 
the more effectual preventing and puniſhing 
© unlawful and clandeſtine trading, which does 
© not only tend to defraud the public, but pre- 
judices the fair Merchant, and diſcourages our 
* own manufactures. 
The increaſe of the poor is become a bur- 
den to the Kingdom; and their looſe and 
ale life does, in ſome meaſure, contribute to 
; that depravation of manners, which is com- 
„ Plained of (T fear, with too much reaſon). 
Whether the ground of this evil be from 
elccts of laws already made, or in the exe- 
„ cutton of them, deſerves your conſideration. 
As it is an indiſpenſable duty, that the poor, 
ho are not able to help themſelves, ſhould 
., * maintained ; ſo I cannot but think it ex- 
tremely defirable, that ſuch; as are able and 

willing ſhould not want employment; and 


which ſo great a number of 
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My Lords and Gentlemen, 


„ I have a full aſſurance of the good affec- 
tions of my people; which I ſhall endeavout 
to preſerve, by a conſtant care of their juſt 
rights and liberties z by maintaining the Eſta- 
<< bliſhed Religion; by ſeeing the courſe of 
«« Juſtice kept ſteady and equal; by counte- 
** nancing virtue, and diſcouraging vice; and 
*« by declining no difficulties nor dangers, where 
their welfare and proſperity may be concerned. 
** Theſe are my reſolutions ; and I am per- 
*© ſuaded that you are come together with pur- 
0 poſes, on your part, ſuitable to theſe of mine. 
Since, then, our aims are only for the general 
good, let us act with confidence in one ano- 
ther; which will not fail, by God's bleſſing, 


to make me a happy King, and you a ha 
„ flouriſhing People.” an . 


This excellent ſpeech was fo far from remov- We Cam- 
ng (as ic was hoped) the ill impreſſions, which nerf pike 
ibid, 


the diſſatisfaction the King had expreſſed upon 
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* ſuch, as are obſtinate and un willing, ſhould be t 699. 


the proceedings of the Commons, when he part- Dec. 4. 


ed with them laſt, had left in their minds, that 


it ſerved rather to increaſe them. The Com- 


mons, notwithſtanding their diſbanding the 
forces, would not ſuffer the leaſt intimation of 
their want of confidence in the King; and grew 
angry at their being thought to have given any 
occaſion to ſuch a ſuſpicion : Inſtead, therefore, 
of an addreſs of thanks, they preſented a ſort 
of remonſtrance, ſetting fort; That, being 
highly ſenſible, that there was nothing more 
«© neceflary for the and proſperity of the 
Kingdom, for the quieting people's minds, 
and diſappointing his enemies deſigns, than a 
„mutual and entire confidence between him 
and his Parliament; they did efteem it their 
greateſt misfortune, that, after having ſo 
amply provided for His and the Government's 
«+ ſecurity, both by ſea and land, any jealouſy 
or miſtruſt had been raiſed of their — and 
** affetion to him and his people: And beg- 

ged leave to repreſent to him, That it 
would greatly conduce to the continuing 
and eſtabliſhing an entire confidence between 
% him and them, that he would ſhew marks of 
his high diſpleaſure towards all, that ſhould 


cc 
«c 
«c 


80 nya to miſrepreſent their proceedings to 


imz and they, on their part, being duly 

ſenſible of his conſtant concern to maintain 
their civil and religious rights, in defence 
„ whereof he had ſo often expoſed his perſon, 
* would do all they could to prevent and diſ- 
courage all falſe rumours and reports, reflect- 
ing on his Majeſty's Government, whereby 
to create any miſunderſtanding between him 
and his ſubjects. To this the King returned 
the following anſwer: | 


cc 
cc 


«© Gentlemen, My Parliaments have done ſo The King't 
„ great things for me; and I have, upon all er. 


«© proper occaſions, expreſſed ſo great a ſenſe 


of their kindneſs ;z and my opinion has been 
„ ſo often declared, that the happineſs of any 
« Engliſh King depends upon an intire corre- 
* ſpondence between him and his Parliament, 
* that it may not ſeem ſtrange for me to aſſure 
you, that no perſon has ever yet dared to go 
about to miſrepreſent to me the proceedings 
of either Houſe. Had I found any ſuch, they 


* would 
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would N mediately have felt the higheſt 
marks of my diſpleaſure, It is @ juſtice I 
owe, not only to my Parliament, but to 
every one of my ſubjects, to judge of them 
by their actions: And this rule I will ſteadily 
purſue. If any ſhall attempt, hereafter, to 
put me upon other methods, by calutnnies, 
or miſrepreſentations, they will not only fail 
* of ſucceſa, but ſhall be looked upon and 
** treated by me, as my worſt enemies, 
4 Gentlemen, I am pleaſed to ſee by your 
cc 
ec 
cc 


the great advantages, which will enſue to the 
Kingdom from our mutual confidence, as 1 
expreſſed to both Houſes at the opening of 
this Seſſion, I take very kindly the aſſurance 
you give me, of uſing your utmoſt care and 
«© endeavours to prevent and diſcourage all falſe 
** rumours and reports reflecting upon Me and 
my Government; and I faithfully promiſe 
you, that no actions of mine ſhall give you a 
juſt ground for any miſunderſtanding between 
me and my people,” 

As thoſe, who oppoſed the King, were reſolv- 
ed to force a change of miniſtry upon him, 
they ſought all occaſions for this, and imagined 
ou had found a good pretence, in the following 
affair, 

In the beginning of the year 1695, the Earl 
of Bellamont was made Governor of New Tork; 
and the King at that time did him the honour 
to ſay, that ** he thought him a man of reſolu- 
tion and integrity, and, with thoſe qualities, 
* the more likely than any other he could 
* think of to put a ſtop to the growth of pira- 
„ cy;” with which that Province and the reſt 
of the American Colonies were remarkably in- 
feſted, for which reaſon he intended to -put the 
Government of New England alſo into his hands. 
Upon this all perſons, who had concerns in 
New York, made their application to him z and 
among others Colonel Robert Levingſton, a man 
of a conſiderable eſtate and fair reputation, who 
had ſeveral employments in the province of 
New York ; on which account, as well as that 
of other matters, which he had then ing 
before the Council and the Treaſury, he had 
frequent acceſs to him. Bellamont taking occa- 
ſion to mention to him the ſcandal, which lay 
upon New York, in reſpect to the encouragement, 
which pirates found there, Levim ſton confeſſed, 
there was too much ground for the complaint; 
and that, if ſome ſpeedy and effectual courſe was 
not taken to A- theſe enormities, ſo many 
perſons would be drawn into the guilt, that it 
would become very difficult to maſter them. 
He then propoſed to him to employ Captain 
William Kidd lately come from New York in a 
ſloop of his own, who had told him he knew 
moſt of the principal pirates, and their places 
of rendezyous, and would undertake to fecure 
moſt of them, in caſe he might be employed in 
one of the King's ſhips, a good ſailor, of about 
thirty guns and one hundred and fifty men, ſince, 
though the pirates were many in number, yet 
they had at that time no ſhips of conſiderable 
force. Levingſion repreſented Kidd as a bold 
honeſt man, and one he believed fitter than any 
other to be employed on that occaſion. The 
Earl of Bellamont acquainted the King with this 
propoſal, which was thought neceſſary to be 
immediately conſidered, becauſe ſeveral infor- 
mations upon oath were then come to the Se- 
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addreſs, that you have the ſame thoughts of uſed 
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nd out, OO after — 2 
on, the laying of this project. Levi in 
however hos, þ not give it over, but 


1 


to the Earl of Bellamont, that, if 
ſideration _ to join in 
pence of buying tting out a prope 
had ſuch — of Ridaꝰs capacity 
meaning, and ſo great a deſire that 
might be put to thoſe piraces, that 
himſelf be one of the 
and Kidd would be a fifth part 
Kidd, as he alledged, being a ſettled inhabi 
at New York, where he had a competent eſlate, 
and had married a wife with a good fortune 
by whom he had a child: That he lived gu- 
larly, and his good behaviour might be depend. 
ed upon with aſſurance, becauſe, if he did o- 
therwiſe than as his duty would oblige him; he 
had no place to go to, for he had afted ſuch 
things againſt the French ſince the war, that he 
durſt never truſt himſelf to them. But, as the 
ſtrongeſt argument, that could be made uſe of for 
truſting Kidd, the Colonel offered to be bound 
for the faithful execution of his Commiſſion, 
All this the Earl made known to the King, 
who highly approved of the defign 3 and, to 
encourage it, was pleaſed to conſent, that the 
perſons, who engaged, ſhould have a" grant of 
what Kidd ſhould take from the pirates, as far 
as it might belong to them, except a tenth, 
which was reſerved to = _—_ _— 
a in the undertaking. js en- 
— the Earl of Belamont prop it 
to the Lord Chancellor Sommers, of 
Shrewſbury, the Earl of , and the Earl 
of Orford, Sir Edmund Harriſon, and others, 
who agreed to his propoſal of 6000/1. expence 
of which Lævingſton and Kidd were to be 2 fifth 
t. The whole man of the affair wi 
2 to the Earl of Bellamont, The commilſon 
granted to Kidd had nothing in it, contrary do 
law, or different from the conſtant ſorm of 
Commiſſions of that kind, of which there had 
been a great number. There was a power do 
fight with and ſeize pirates, in order to bring 
them to a legal trial; but not a word of-treating 
with them, or pardoning them; yet this #3 
given out by the Old Eaft- India Company, 4nd 
that Kidd was a notorious pirate, whereas he 
received a Commiſſion from the Admiralty 252 
Privateer, before he was employed by theſe 
ble adventurers, of whom he never faw He 
Duke of Shrewſbury or the Lord Sommers. It 
was introduced to the Earl of Orford by 
Earl of Bellamont, and to the Earl of Kenn) b. 
Colonel Hewetſon, which was all he kee © 
them. He had no inſtructions 
vate from any of the Adventurers, 
ing orders from the Earl of Bellamoni, 
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Aitected io puitſue che letter, of bis Com- 


t zo. the. orders, which Kidd had re- 
the Earl. of Bellamant and Sir Ed- 
he. ſailed in the Adventure G 

1 aj 1696, to New Dr 
way took a French priae. From 
Madera, thence to Bonaviſta, 
from whence he proceeded to Ma- 
from thence he cruiſed at the en- 
Red Sea ; but, effecting nothing, 
to Calicut, and took a Ship of a hun- 
. faty tons; the Maſter of which, and 
four of his Crew, were Dutchmen, the 
5 3 and this hip he carried to  Mada- 
1.) From thence he failed; again, and 
weeles after took the Puedagb Mer- 
chant of four. hundred tons 3 the Maſter of which 
was. one. Hig bt. an Felina. She bad on 
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board two Dutch Mares. and a French Gunner; 


the Crew were all Moors; in all about ninety 

ons. This ſhip he carried to St. Mary's near 
Madagaſcar, and there he ſhared the goods with 
his Crew, forty ſhares to his own. ue. Here 
ninety. of his Crew, who were à hundred and 
fiſty one in all, left him, and went on board the 
Mocha frigate, an Kaſt- India Company ſhip, 
which had turned pirate, and then lay there. 
Kidd and the reſt of his men burnt the Adven- 
ture Galley at St,. Mary's, and they all went on 
board the Quedagb Merchant, and failed for the 


Pi- Indies. Being denied ſuccour at Anegvila 


and Si, Thomas's, he failed to Mona, lying be- 
tween Porto- Rico and Hiſpaniala, and there, by 
the means of one Bolton got ſome proviſions 
from Curagoa. He bought a ſloop. of Bolton, 
in which he loaded part of his goods, and left 
the Quedagh Merchant, with the reſt of the goods, 
in truſt with Ballon, and ſeventeen or eighteen 
men /in her, 2 he touched at . 
ral „ and di of a great part of hi 
ING and at laſt came to Boſton. in New- Eng- 
land, where the Earl of Bellamout ſeized him, 
and what goods he had left z for he had pre- 
tended, that the Quedaꝶh Merchant, being manned 
with Moors, was a lawful prize, though there 


was no proof, that the Commander and his 


Crew had committed any piracies on the Elis 
or any European, or indeed Indian Nation. The 
Earl of Bellamont, by his letters of the 8th of 
July, 1699, , ſent notice of Kidd's being taken to 
the Secretary of State, and to the Council of 
Trade ; tranſmitted the informations againſt him, 


together with his examinations, and a particu- 


lar account of all his own proceedings in rela- 
tion to Kidd and other pirates; and preſſed, that 
immediate care might be taken in 2 to 
lend for them in order to their trial, taking 


ä 


to pumſh- piracy with death ; and that in thoſe 
ts the people were ſo favourable to pirates, 
by reaſon of the wealth they brought and diſ- 
perſeg among them, that little Juſtice could be 
| d. He likewiſe deſired orders with re- 

Et" to the goods, Which he had ſecuted. Up- 
on this advice the Lords Juſtices directed the 
Admiralty immediately to diſpatch away one of 
the King's Thips'to fetch and the other pi- 
75 in ſafe cuſtody, together wich their effocks, 


_ The Admiralty appointed the Rocheſter man of 
war. for that ſervice, which had her orders- ac- 


cordingly, and failed for ' Boſton with other ſhi 
under her convoy; but, the Rochefter being di. 
bled by a ſtorm from continuing the voyage, 
forced back, it was preſently reported, that 

it was all colluſion between the Miniſters and 
Adventurers, who had no mind that Nidd ſhould 
de brought to England, for fear of his making 
diſcoveries, that the Duke of Sbeteſbury, the 
Lord Chancellor Sommers, &c. were turned pi- 
rates; ſince to be partner with pirates is the 
— thing as being pirates themſelves. So 
vy 2 load waz caſt on the Miniſtry, chiefly on 
him who was. at the head of the juſtice of the 
nation; it was faid, he ought not to have en- 
gaged in ſuch a, project; and it was maliciouſly 
inſinuated, that the Privateer would not have turn - 
ed pirate, in confidence of the protection of thoſe 
whoemploy*d him, if he had not ſecret orders from 


them for what he did. Such black conſtructions 


are men, who are e in parties, apt to make 
of the actions of "- view 2 to 
diſgrace, even againſt their own conſciences: So 
that an undertaking, that was not only inno- 
= but NEON, was traduced as a deſign 

r Iracy. This was u in 
the Noe bt 2 as highly erimind, for 
which all, who were concerned in it, ought to 
be turned out of their employments; and a 
motion was made, the 6th of December, that 
the letters patents granted to the Earl of Bella- 
mont and others, of pirates goods, were diſho- 
nourable to the King, againſt the law of na- 
tions, contrary to the laws and ſtatutes of the 
land, invaſive of property, and deſtructive of 
trade and commerce; but it was rejected by a 
great majority. | 


1 
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The next attempt was to remove the Biſhop 4, a,, 


of Saliſbury from being Preceptor to the Duke of fer the re- 
his being a Scotch- 


Glouceſter. Some objected 


man ; and others remembred his Paſtoral Letter, 


which had been ordered to be burnt. So an ad- 
dreſs to the King for that purpoſe, was moved, 
the 13th of December ; but this motion was like- 
wiſe loſt by the ſame majority, that had carried 
the former vote (2). 

Mean 


i. — 


(1) The pirates had made a fort of ſettlement. on 
the iſland of Madagaſcar, under Avery, who, 
thinking himſelf not well uſed in the Engliþ ſea ſer- 
vice, had turned pirate, This man had not only taken 
and robbed a large ſhip belonging to the Maul, on 
board of which was an Indidn Princeſs and a great trea- 
lure, but he committed ſeveral other piracies. The 
Zoft-India Company, fearing repriſals from the Adogul, 
epreſented the neceſſity of deſtroying thoſe pirates, 
who were thus harboured in dagaſear. Avery 


and his companions falling out, and being almoſt left 
«lone, he got a paſlage to England, and as ſome ſay 
to Ireland, He had intruſted the remains of the plun- 

Numb, XXVI. Vor. III. ; 


— 


der which he brought with him, with a perſon who 
cheated him of ſo much of it, that he died of want. 
The Lords Juſtices of England, hearing of his arrival 
in 1696, iſſued out a prockmation,. for apprehending 
this famous pirate. His father was a Devonſhire man, 
and lived near Biddeford, where he had a ſmall eſtate. 
His mother and ſiſter were both there, when the pro- 
clamation was read for his apprehenſion, and it was 
faid, he had preſented his ſiſter with the pearl neck- 
lace, he had taken from the Indian Princeſs, which 
ſhe afterwards fold. 
(2) About this time Biſhop Burnet publiſhed a noted 
work, of which he gives the following account: 1 
| 5 I publiſhed, 


oval o 
Biſhop f 


urnet. 


297 


notige, | that in New "England there was no law 


l a + wu 
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1699. + Mean while, the ſapply for the ſmall army 
fupply 


The and fleet was ſettled, and; a fund was given for 
ſettled. it. | Thoſe who had reduced the wine thought 
it needleſs to have fo great a force at ſea ; 16; on 


the 21ſt of December, it was refolved, that ſeven 
thouſand men ſhould be the complement for 
ſea-ſervice the next year. This was moved by 
the Tories, and the Whigs readily gave way to 
this reduction, becauſe the fleet was now in another 
* management; the Earl of Orford, with his 
friends, being laid afide, and a ſet of Tories 
— into their places (1). | 
The affair ; The great buſineſs of this Seſſion was the af- 
of the fi- fair of the forfeited eſtates in Ireland. Among 


feitcd the complaints againſt the Court, one was, that 
| 2 the King had given grants of theſe eſtates. It 
St. T, has been remembered, that a bill being ſent up 


II. 709, by the Commons, attainting the 1i/þ that had 

been in arms, and applying their eſtates to the 

ying the public debts, leaving only a power 

— the King, to diſpoſe of the third part of 

them, was like to lie long before the Lords; 

many petitions being offered againſt it; upon 

which the King, to bring the Seſſion to a 

| ſpeedy concluſion, had promifed that this mat- 
| ter ſhould be kept intire, till their next meet- 
ing: But, the next Seſſion going over, without 

any proceeding in it, the King granted away 
| all thoſe confiſcations: It being an undoubted 
| branch of the Royal Prerogative, that all con- 
| fifcations accrued to the Crown, and might be 
granted away at the pleafure of the King: It 

was pretended, that thoſe eſtates came to a mil- 

hon and a half in value. Great objections were 

made to the merits of ſome, who had the largeſt 

ſhare in thoſe grants; attempts have been made, 

m the Parliament of Jreland, to obtain a con- 

firmation of them, but that which Gizckle, who 

was created Earl of Athlone, had, was only con- 


firmed ; now it was become a == ſubject 
e 


of declamation, to arraign both the grants, and 
thoſe who had them: Motions had been often 
| made, for a general reſumption of all the grants, 
1 made in this reign; but, in anſwer to this, it 
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done after ſo long a time, that ſo many ſaks, 
pw. 


* 


| Vol 
was faid, that; fince no ſuch motion was ade 
for a reſumption of the grants made in King * 
Charles the ſecond's reign, notwithſtanding the 
extra profuſion of them, and the il 
ds which they were made, it ſhewed 
h a dllreſpet and a black ingratitude, if 
while no other grants were reſumed, this King! 
only ſhould” be called in queſtion. 
party faid often, let the retroſpect 
year 1660, and they would conſent 0 it, and 
that which might be got by it would be worth 
the while. It was anſwered this could not 


mortgages, and ſettloments had been made, 
ſuant to thoſe grants; ſo all theſe 
came to nothing. But, in the laſt Seſſion, a 
more effectual method was taken. A Commil. 
ſion was given, by act of Parliament, to feven 
perſons named by the Houſe of Commons, to 
enquire into the value of the forfeiced eſtates-in 
Treland fo granted away, and into the conliders. 
tions upon which thoſe grants were made. Ac. 
cordingly, theſe Commiſſioners, namely the 
Earl Drogheda, Francis Annefley, Jobn Trenchard, 
James Hamilton, Henry Langford, Sir "Richard 
Leving, and Sir Francis Brewſter went over to 
Ireland, and affected a great zeal in the execy- 
tion of their truſt. They proceeded like inqui 
ſitors, and did readily believe every thing 

was offered them, which tended to inflame the 
account; as they ſuppreſſed all that was laid be- 
fore them, which contradicted their defign of 
repreſenting the value of the grants very high, 
and of ſhewing how undeſerving thoſe "were 
who had obtained them. They repreſented the 
confiſcated ' eftates to be ſuch, that, out of the 
fale of them, above a million and a' half might 
be raiſed, The Commiſſioners diſagreed in 
ſome points, So the report was delivered on 
the 15th of December to the Houſe of Con- 
mons, by four only of the ſeven | Commiſſs- 
ners; the other three, namely, the Earl of 
Drogheda, Sir Richard Levi, and Sir Franc: 
Brewſter, had refuſed to ſign it, becauſe they 
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publiſhed, this year, an Expoſition of the thirty-nine ar- 
ticles of Religion: It ſeemed a work much wanted, 
and it was juſtly to be wondered at, that none of our 
Divines had attempted any ſuch performance, in a way 
ſuitable to the dignity of the ſubjet: For ſome light 
analyſes of them are not worth either mentioning 

reading. 


ing it; in compliance with them, I kept it five years 
by me, after I had finiſhed it : But I was now pre- 
vailed on by the Archbiſhop and many of my own or- 
der, beſides a great many others, to delay the publiſh- 
ing it no longer, It ſeemed a proper addition to the 
Hiſtory of the Reformation, to explain and prove the 
doctrine, which was then eſtabliſhed. I was moved 
firſt, by the late Queen, and preſſed by the late Arch- 
biſhop to write it; I can appeal to the ſearcher of all 
hearts, that I wrote it with great ſincerity and a good 
intention, and with all the application and care, I was 
capable of; I did then expect, what I have fince, met 
with, that malicious men would employ both their in- 
duſtry and ill-nature, to find matter for cenſure and 
cavils; but, though there have been ſome books writ 
on purpoſe againſt it, and many in ſermons and other 
treatiſes have occaſionally reflected, with great ſeverity, 
upon ſeveral paſſages in it, yet this has been done, with 
ſo little juſtice or reaſon, that I am not yet con- 
vinced, that there is one ſingle period or expreſſion, 
that is juſtly remarked on, or that can give me any oc- 


opery. 
It was a work that required ſtudy and N (1) The Commons laid a duty on i hops, on 
bour, and laid a man open to many malicious attacks; Eaſl-India goods, and continued the duties on Nu 
this made ſome of my friends adviſe me againſt publiſu lx 


printing Dr. Alix s Eccleſiaſtical 


de laid out in this Kingdom, and ſettled upon the 


— — 
. 


caſion, either to retract, or ſo much as to explain any 
one part of that whole work; which I was very ready 
to have done, if I had ſeen cauſe for it. There 
was another reaſon, that ſeemed to determine me to 
the publiſhing it at this time, namely, the growth of 


goods and wines, towards raiſing the ſupply;z- and or- 
dered a clauſe in one of the money bills, for the im- 
porting cuſtom-free a certain quantity of paper ſot 
bry. They reſolv- 
ed, that a ſupply be granted to his Majeſty towards the 

yment of his proportion of the debt owing to the 

rince of Denmark, and the monies to be to 


Prince and Princeſs, and their iſſue, according 
their marriage-agreement. That an addreſs be pt 
ſented to his Majeſty, that he would uſe his endes- 
vours to procure other Princes and States to pay their 
proportions of the ſaid debt. They agreed upon 2 ſup- 
ply for the coinage, for circulating Exchequer-bills = 
year longer, for making goad the deficiencies of the 
three ſhallings in the pound in the eighth year of l 
Majeſty's reign, and of the duty on ; 
bee oe tiov.4 granted in the 2 Seffion of Parli- 
ment; of the malt-tickets and quarterly poll * 
in the next year, for paying off the tranſport d 

for payment of the debt due to the navy, and 
wounded ſca-men, | | 
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(1) The 
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and grants thereof, ſince the 14th of February 1699. 
1688, to the uſe of the public (i) All/oppo- 


jorial,” nor way any ingqui 
ions to the report. Theſe | 
gained by che Court; and the 
ifed as men that could not be 
wrought on, nor frighted from their duty. The 
ſpecious poſal of railing ſo large a ſum as a 
million and'a half, towards diſcharging the pub- 
lic debts, fo took with the Houſe, that no com- 
int -againſt the proceedings of the Commiſ- 
ners could {Ao l to, . P. me- 
uſed to diſgrace the report, had the quite 
ry effect and the hatred into Oki the 
Favourites were fallen, —_— and their 
creatures, the grants were chiefly diſtributed, 
made the motion go the quicker, When there- 
| fore the report was peruſed by the Commons, 
they reſolved, that a bill ſhould be brought in 
for applying all the forfeited eſtates in Ireland, 


on as men 


3 1 * 
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would be offe 


lition to this was looked upon as a courti 


à motion for reſerving a third part, to be diſ- 
my of by the King, which had been in the 
bill that was ſent up eight years before to the 
Lords. When this was moved, it was anſwered; 
that the Grantees had enjoyed "thoſe eſtates fo 
many years, that the mean profits did ariſe to 
more than a third of their value. As the party 
for this bill nt that many petitions 
| to the Houſe, which the Court 
would probably encourage, on deſign, at leaſt, 
to retard their proceedings, they, to prevent 
this, that the bill might not be clogged with 
too many clauſes, paſſed a vote of a very extra- 
ordinary nature, That they would not receive 
any petition from any perſon whatſoever, con- 
cerning the grants, adding at the fame time, that 
they would conſider the great ſervices perform- 


ed 
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(1) The report conſiſts of ninety articles, the chief 
of which are theſe : 
The number of acres in the 0 Acres. 


veral counties, belonging to the 1, 060, 792 
forfeited perſons, are 


Theſe being vor 211,623 /. 7 
„ At rchaſe 
00 4 life, at ef — — 2,685,130 
for the inheritance, come to 
the full value of 


Out of theſe lands, the eſtates, re- 
ſtored to the old proprietors b 
the articles of Limerick and Ga 

, are valued at 724,923 . 
wn thoſe reſtored by Royal k. 
your, at 260,863 J. after theſe ; — 1,699,343 
and ſeveral other allowances, 
the groſs value of all the eſtates 
forfeited ſince the 13th of 
Feb. 1688, and not reſtored, 
amounts to . 


The number of grants and cu/fediams, fince the battle 
of the Boyne, under the Great Seal of England, are 76, 
lome of the principal of which are mentioned, namely, 


Acres, 
To the Lord Romney, three grants of — — — 49517 
To the Earl of Albermarle, two grants of — 108,633 
To Milium Bentinck (Lord Woodflock) — — 135,820 
To the Earl of Athlme (occaſioned by 7 26,480 
the Parliament of Ireland) i 

To the Earl of Gakvay = ws 356, 148 
Toithe Earl of Rechford, two grants of — — 30,512 
To the Lord Coningaby, — | 5,966 
To Colonel Gu/tavus Hamilton, for 

— — 3,582 


his ſervices in wading through the 
Shannen and ſtorming Athlone, at 
the head of the Enghſþ grenadiers, 
To dir Thomas Pendergraſs, for di- 
covering the Aſſaſfination- plot, 


It is alſo obſerved, that ſeveral of the Grantees had 
red great ſums of money, by the ſale of their lands a- 
mounting, in all, to 68,158 L. particularly, the Ear] of 
4blme (his grant being confirmed by act of Parliament) 
tad fold to the amount of 17, 684 L the Lord Romney, 
3,147 1. and the Earl of Albermarle, 13,000 J. 

ln theſe, and moſt other articles, the Commiſſioners 
il agreed ; but a difference aroſe amongſt them on ac- 
dunt of King Fames's private eſtate, granted to him 
*en Duke of York. This eſtate three of the Com- 
mioners, and particularly Leim, would not allow to 
* forfeited, and comequently ought not to be re- 
ted, Whilſt they were debating this matter, Mr. 
"tir Mere, Member of the Houſe of Commons, 


— 7,082 


author, he at firſt excuſed himſe 


ſcandals ; and a motion being made, That . 


_ 


ſent them a letter of his own private motion, wherein 
he directed them, to make a ſeparate article of the Lady 
Orkney's grants, becauſe that might reflect 


Exchequer, having learned the contents of Moore's 
letter, and being 
nour, which he thought was ſtruck at in that letter, 
complained of it to the Houſe. pong preſſed to tell his 

If,  alledging, that 
he was under a private obligation not to a what 
had paſſed in private converſation ; but the Houſe in- 
fiſting upon it, he named Mr. Methuen, Lord Chan- 
cellor of ſreland, who was alſo a Member of the Houſe 


but he denied poſitively,” that he had ever mentioned 


any ſuch thing, The Houſe therefore reſolved on the 
15th of January, That the ſaid report was falſe and 
e four 

Commiſſioners for Iriſh forfeitures, who d the report 
22 to 1 Hue! d acquitted 4 ur Foe thy 
execution of that Commiſſion with wndir fandag and in- 
tegrity, a warm debate aroſe thereupon, which was ad- 
journed to the next day, when the Commons reſolved, 
That the four Commiſſuners had acquitted themſelves in 
the execution of their commiſſion with under/landing, cou- 
rage, and integrity: That Sir Richard Leving had 
been the author of the groundleſs and ſcandalous afperſims 
caſt upon the four Commiſſuners. And that Sir Richard 
Leving be committed priſoner to the Tower of para 
his offence. However, after all, this eſtate was placed at 
the end of the report, in a different manner from the 
reſt. We ſhall conclude (ay the four Commiſſioners 
who ſigned the report) by laying before your Honours 
another grant of a conſiderable value, which we are 
apprehenſive does not fall within the letter of our in- 
quiry ; but, ſince the benefit of ſome forfeited leaſes or 
holdings are therein granted, we choſe rather to lay 
the whole grant before you, than be thought deficient 
in executing any part of our duty, or what might be 

from us, 
A grant under the Great Seal of England, dated the 


zoth of — 1695, paſſed to Mrs. Elizabeth Villers, 


now Counteſs of „of all the private eſtates of 
the late King James (except ſome ſmall part in grant 
to the Lord TY CY 9 55049 acres, worth 
early 25,995 J. 18 3. value 337,943 . ere is pay- 
Able Met br eſtate 2000 4 ear, to the Lady 
anna Bellas for her life, and 1000/1, a year to 
rs. Godfrey for her life, and almoſt all the old leaſes de- 
termine in May 1701, and then the eſtate will anſwer 
the values abovementioned. 

This report was ſigned by Annefley, Trenchard, Ha- 
milton, and Longford. The other three refuſed to ſign 
it, upon account of this and ſeven other articles of 
the ninety. They gave their reaſons for it, in a letter 
to the Lord Chancellor, November 1699, and in an- 
other to the Speaker ; but the Houſe would not hear it 


read, 


the men in favour'; nor was any regard paid to Ss p.161. 


upon ſome bo. lt 
10 meaning the King. Mr. Mountague Chancellor of — 


zealous to vindicate the King's ho- Commons. 


— —— 
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— 
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taxes upon N 
the King's honour ;..and that the officers and in- 


"After this, On the 38th of January, it waskar- 
ther reſolved by the Commons, that the adyiſing, 
procuting, and; paſſing theſe grants had occa- 


* 


forfeited eſtates (i). 


ned great debts upon the nation, and heavy 
the people, and highly reflected on 
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118711 | | | , 
„ }aſtiy, the addreſs + of the Houſe of Can. 
wong of, the 4th, of. March. 1692-3, an '! 
his Majeſty's anſwer, thercunto, be. alſo m. 
© printed with, the report 3” and they reſolved, 


« the addreſs of the. Houſe: to dhe ing, the 


** thereunto, the abth of the ſame February ; a; 
«+ the nelalnelon ofthe ies rs OP 


ſtruments, concerned in the ſame, had highly | That the , procuring or paſſing exorbitant grant 
failed in the performance of their truſt Katy . . any A 44 Proms. grants by 


Feb. 15. 


Feb. 26. 


returned this anſwer: 5 


Pr. H. C. 
III. 124. 


Then it was voted, that this reſolution ſhou 

be. preſented to the King, in the form, of an ad- 
dreſs, which was accordingly done on the 21ſt 
of February, to which the King, five days aſter, 


: * | « 


Gentlemen, 


« 1 was not only led by inclination, but 
* thought myſelf obliged in juſtice, to reward 
© thoſe who had ſerved well, and particularly in 


the reduction of Jreland, out of the eſtates 


0 forfeited to me, by the rebellion there. 
»The long war by which we were engaged, 
did occaſion great taxes, and has left the na- 


tion much in debt; and the taking juſt and 


« effectual. ways for leſſening that debt, and 


ſupporting publick credit, is hat, in my opt- 


„ nion, will beſt contribute to the honour, in- 
s tereſt, and fafety of this Kingdom.“ 


The Commons were ſo provoked with this 
anſwer, that they reſolved, that whoſoever had 
adviſed it, had uſed his utmoſt endeavours to 
create a miſunderſtanding and jealouſy between 
the King and his People. They then proceed - 


ed on the bill of reſumption, which being fi- 


® P. 163. 


niſhed, they paſſed, the 2d of April. In juſtifi- 
cation of their proceedings, they ordered the 
report of the Commiſſioners for the Jriſb for- 
feitures to be publiſhed; ** and that the reſolu- 
tion of the 18th of January laſt ; the reſolu- 
* tion of the 4th of April 1690, relating to 
the forfeited eſtates; his Majeſty's ſpeech * to 


both Houſes, the 5th of January 1690-1; 


— —_ _—_— = * 3 


... lo. the bill of reſumpti 


and to the great improvements made by 
chaſers or tenants, , which, were ſaid . ro haye 


any Member now of Tivy-council, or by am 
other, that had been a Privy- counſellor, in 1t;, 
er any former reign, 10 bis, uſe. or benefit, waz « 

Bieb crime and mi anor. r 


on liztle. regard, wa 1 
ſhewn to the purchaſes made under tho En, 
ow. 


doubled the value of thoſe. eſtates. _ However 
that ſome, juſtice might be done both to purcha- 
ſers and creditors, thirteen Truſtees were named, 
in whom all the forfeited . eſtates were veſted, 
and they had a very great and uncontroulable au- 
thority lodged with them, of hearing and de. 
termining all juſt claims, relating to thoſe eſt 
and of ſelling them to the beſt purchaſers; 
and the money, to be raiſed by this Hale, wa; 
appropriated to pay the arrears of the army 
(2). Among all the caſes, that of the Eat! . 
of Athlone's was the moſt ſingular. © The Hou 7 
of Commons had been fo ſenſibſe of his good © 
ſervice. in reducing Ireland, that they had made 
an addreſs to the King, to give him a recom- 
— ſuitable to his ſervices. And the Par- 
iament of Ireland was ſo ſenſible of their ob- 
ligations to him, that they confirmed chis grant 
of between two and three thouſand pounds 2 
year. He had fold it to thoſe, who thought 
they had purchaſed under an unqueſtionable ti- 
tle; yet all that was now ſet aſide, no regard 
being had to it; ſo that this eſtate was thrown 
into the heap. Some exceptions were made in 
the bill in favour of ſome grants, and proviſion 
was made for rewarding others, whom the King, 
as they thought, had not enough conſidered. 4 
Great oppoſition was made to this by ſome, 


8 A * * * a. * — 


read, becauſe the other four Commiſſioners, whoſe 
conduct was complained of in the letter, had not ſet 
their hands to it. 

The report was likewiſe animadverted upon, in a 
tract intitled, Jus Regivm, or the King's Right to grant 
forfeitures, &c. This author brings down the value of 
the forfeitures, to. 780,000 /. out of which he deducts 
all the debts and incumbrances, with three years pro- 
fits of the lands for the expences of the truſt, and 
allows, that they will yield 500,000. in Jreland. He 
gives an inſtance of the Commiſſioners over-valuing the 
lands in the private eſtate of King James, being a 
grant to him, when Duke of York, of all the eſtates of 
the Regicides. Inſtead of 95,649 acres, he reduces 
them to 78,915, and the yearly value from May 1701, 
when all the old leaſes are determined, to 8,489 1. in- 
ſtead of 25,995 J. ſubject to the annuities above-men- 
tioned, beſides 10,000 J. in arrears to the Lady Bellafis. 
There had been 9,887 /. received for fines, out of this 
eſtate, by Mr. Broderick and Mr. Pooley, which are 
loſt to the tenants by the reſumption, The author, in 
the ſame manner, examines all the then granrs and ſhews, 
that the Commiſſioners were deceived both in the num- 
ber of acres, and value of the eſtates. St. Trac, II. 
709=—773- 

x (1) Accordingly, on the 7th of March, the Com- 
mons reſolved, that the ſum of 10001. be paid to the 
Earl of Dregheda, Francis Aunefley, Jon Trenchard, 


ames Hamilton, Henry Langford, and to James Hooper 
cretary to the Commiſſioners ; and the ſum of hve 
ated only to Sir Richard Leving and Sir Franc 
rewfler, in conſideration of their expences; which 
ſums were ordered to be paid out of the Iii for- 
feitures. IT 
(2) On the 26th of March, the Commons, having 
conſidered of the number, qualifications, and manner 
of chuſing the Truſtees for the bill of ib forfeitures, 
reſolved, 4 That the number of the Truſtees be thi- 
« teen ; That no perſon be a Truſtee, who had any of 
« fice of profit, or was accountable to his Majeſty, cr 
« was a Member of this Houſe : And that the Truſtee 
<< be choſen by balloting.” Two days after, the ge 
veral Members having given in lifts of thirteen per- 
ſons names, which were put into claſſes, the majoit) 
fell upon Francis Anneſley, James Hamilton, Jon 
Baggs, 2 Trenchard, James Iſham, Henry Lang 5 
James Hooper, Sir Cyril Wyche, Jobn Cary, Sir Hie 
Sheeres, Thomas Harriſon, Sir Jahn Warden, WW" alan 
Fellewes, and Thomas Rawlins. The two laſt having 
equal voices, one of them muſt have been left out! 
but, the Houſe being informed, that Sir Fobn Wars" 
was a Baron of the Exchequer in the County Palatine ot 
Chefler during his life, at a yearly en the 
Crown, it was reſolved, that Sir Jahn Warden u 


not capable of being a Truſtee in the bill, and ſo the 
other two ſtood, . 
| (1) The 
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all fayours. and grants ought 


- 
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* 
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1 


def of the torfeited and other 
d intereſts in relang, and by a land- 
land, for the ſeveral purpoſes, therein 
was carried up to the Houſe: of 
ich, by. conſequence they muſt either 
'rejedt. .. The 1 that the Court 
in the Houſe of Lords to oppoſe it, was 


HED 
N 


5 
8.8 


juſt and-reaſonable ; but, ſince the Commons 
would | 


yeral conferences be |; 
which the Lords ſtrongly inſiſted 2 their 
dments. The Commons were ſo exaſpe- 
— at this, that they ordered the lobby of 
their Houſe to be cleared of all ſtrangers; the 
back- doors of the Speaker's chamber to be lock- 
ed up; and that the Serjeant ſhould ſtand at the 
door of the Houſe, and ſuffer no Members to 
go forth; and then proceeded to take into con- 
fideration the re of the 1ri/b forfeitures, and 
the liſt of the .Lords of the Privy-council ; and 
a queſtion was moved, That an addreſs be made 
to bis Majeſty to remove John Lord Sommers, 
Lord Chancellor of England, from bis preſence 
and councils for ever; but it was carried in the 
negative by a greater majority, than had ap- 
peared at the beginning of the Seſſion. | 
The Lord Sommers, during theſe debates, was 
ill; and the worſt conſtruction poſſible was put 
upon that; for it was ſaid, that he adviſed all 
the oppoſition, which was made to the bill, in 
the Houſe of Lords, but that, to keep himſelf 
out of it, he feigned that he was ill; though 


bis great attendance, in the Court of Chancery, 


the Houſe of Lords, and at the Council-table, 
had ſo impaired his health, that every year, 
about that time, he uſed to be brought very low, 
and diſabled from buſineſs. The King ſeemed 
reſolved to venture on all the ill conſequences, 
that might follow the loſing this bill, though 
they would probably have been very fatal. As 
far as could be judged, either another Seſſion of 
that Parliament, or a new one, would have ba- 


Rs © IT 


aa WA k tha wot 


ſhed the Ferme. and. begin he ill ane 
ich the addition. of ,oÞli ben 
. 


1 


of Lotgs, who ia all, other things were yery firm 
rage, hy Es this bil porwith- 


Ranging, his earneſtne 
apPrghended the ill conſequences,” that. 
to tollaw,Jif. it were. loft. Biſhop, E 
one cheſe and the King was ei phe 


3 it. The Biſhop. laid, , that he 


s diſpleaſi 


Againſt it.. n | they 


. 


venture his Majel ure, rather 
than pleaſe him in 1 which he feared q ould 


be the, ruin of his Government; not apprehend- 


ing at that time, what Injuſtice lay under; many 
of the. clauſes in the; bill, which, appeared, afier- 
wards ſo. evidently, that the 5 


ds e eviden ame perſons 
ry who drove on the bill, were per Ol n 
e 12 


and-redreſſed ſome of them in acts 
ſubſequent Seſſions, (1). 0 wad bl: 

[he King became ſullen upon all, this, and 
upon the many incidents, that are apt to fall in 
upon debates of this nature. He either did not 
apprehend in what ſuch things might end, or he 
was not much concerned at it. His reſentment, 
which was much proyoked, broke out into ſome 
inſtances, which gave ſuch handles to his ene- 
mies, as they wiſhed: ſor ; and they improved 
thoſe. advantages, which his- ill conduct gave 
them, with much ſpite and induſtry, ſo as to 
alienate the nation — him. It was once in 
agitation among the „to make an addreſs 
to him againſt going beyond ſea; but even that 
was diver 2. a malicious deſign. Hicherto 
the body of the nation .retained à great meaſurc 
of affection to him. This was beginning to di- 
miniſh by his going ſo conſtantly beyond ſea, 
as ſoon as the Seſſion of Parliament was ended, 
though the war was now over. Upon this it 
grew to be publickly ſaid, that he loved no 
Engliſbman's face nor his company. His -ene- 
mies therefore reckoned it was fit for their ends 
to let that prejudice increaſe in the minds of the 
people, till they might find a proper occaſion to 
ingraft ſome bad deſigns upon ir. 

The fame day that the 


Majeſty, that no perſon, who was not a native o 
bis Dominions, except bis Royal Highneſs Prince 
George of Denmark, be admitted to his Majeſty's 
Councils in England or Ireland. But, before this 
addreſs could be preſented, the King came the 
next day to the Houſe of Peers, and, after paſ- 
ling the bill about the forfeited eſtates, with ſe- 
veral others, commanded the Earl of Bridewater, 
who was Speaker of that Houſe in the abſence 
of the Lord Sommers, to prorogue the Parliament 
to the 23d of May. Thus ended a Seſſion, by 
the proceedings of which men of all ſides were put 
into a very ill humour (2). 
Among the acts of this Seſſion a v 
markable one paſſed 


—_ 8 


(1) The Biſhop ſays, if he had rightly underſtood 
that matter in time, he would never have given his 
vote for ſo unjuſt a bill, He only conſidered it as an 
hardſhip put on the King, many of his grants being 
thus made void, ſome of which had not been made on 
good and reaſonable conſiderations, ſo that could 
hardly be excuſed, much leſs juſtified. He thought 


the thing was a ſort of force, to which it ſeemed rea- 
Ne. 26. Vol. III. 
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ſonable to give way at that time, ſince the King's 


friends were not furniſhed with an equal ſtrength to 


withſtand it. But, when he ſaw afterwards, what the 

conſequences of this act proved to be, he firmly re- 

ſolved never to conſent again to any tack to a money- 
bill, as long as he lived. 

2) The King writ the following letter to the Earl of 

| „ ſoon after the prorogation of the Parliament. 

5 K Hlampton- 


Starter. do 
the. mean, pepfis, Many in the Houle 


that. were like 


motion was made The 


April 11. 


. ery re- A rethars 

againſt the Papiſts. A com- #a3/c a 

plaint being made by the Clergy of gt Fapits 
urnet. 


Par- 
againſt the Lord Chancellor Sommers, the Com- Iiament is 
mons reſolved, That an addreſi be made to his prorogued. 


_ reward'of a —— 


che aſh hg. 8 


9 « kan bill ts Props, da n 14 en que 
E TE 
to fake che” oaths 

arg a ſ „unc the telt, "us 


fo e cams 0th i and, til did 
the was to devolye'ro'the Het pf kin 
Ga ee . was to refarh Beck 
to them, upon their taleim * the oaths.” AI Po. 
ki Priefts were alſo baniſhed by che Bin, "x $r; 


Was ee 
one, who ſhould "diſcover 'a-Fopith Prieft, 16 
to convict” hin, Thoſe, - who brought c this into 


the Houſe of Commons,” hoped, that the Cort 


would have oppoſed it ; hut the Court 5 | 
the bit; ſh: when the party faw their miftake, 
they ſertned willing to let the bill fall; and 
when that could not be done, they clo it wich 
many ſeyere and ſome unreaſonable clauſes, = 
ping E. the Lords would not paſs the 15 and 
t Was (aid; chat, if the Lords fhould make rhe 
leaft Uierftion i in it, they, in dhe Houſe of Com- 
mon, who had it ſet on, were refolved to let 
their cable, when it ſhould be ſent back 
ro S 8 Many Lords,” who ſecretly favoured 
Papiſts, on che Jacobite account,” did, for this 
veal r move for. feverat — 25 
0 oh. importing 4 greater Fverity ; but t 
amſt Popary . was foch in chat Houſe, that 
the bi paſſed e any amendment, and it had 
the tire _ SE Barnet, notwichſtand- 
ing his dleration, aud againſt 
N u for ex 17 was for this bill. 
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"thought, chat, if a*Goverame 
— 0 in religzen incotng —— IT 
to ſen away all of ft ett, d h 

ſhip ay poſſible. TH e hart e Waſte wa 
in the preſent poſfeſfion of an eftate'y OW is 


courted i next” belt, ro fiiboeed® ty 
ate concinubd*s Fig; fo. the cage. 
of "this, "in eee 8 ond de wel 4 


8 


— of conſcience; on che ee 
ans; eee e en 


Raving g any'Pa 


wanted ſe neceſary cla 
beg he e of it ; the Wort, 9 #4 


was nor obliged co” cliim the Beef ef this 58. 


268 
1 
mY 


is 4 ſcheme aid; "tho not full 9 
ch n Tome great 4 given by 
thoſe of that rely n, may di 5 a Parliament 


ro ſoch cl in new 

e = A as may make 
T of Norfilk, taking advantage of 

the 7 ent made the laſt _ in the ob ' 


the Earl of merge 1 z bill in ue 


Houſe of Peers, % & rates m 
2 Ee Mary ordaunt, and i enable bin 
math again, Which in a few days paſt both 


Houſes; norwithftanding the © tion of th 
Boche of Mw n 
[If , [1 br "364 1 as | . 
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Hampton-Court, May 17, 1100. 


It is a good while ſince 1 writ to you laſt.” The te- 


ſon is, that being always uncertain of the iſſue of the 
laſt Seſſion of Parliament, I was ynwilling. to anſwer 
any of your letters. Von may judge, what vexation 
all their GIL —_ ates 77 and I aſ- 
ſure you, your being deprived of w ve 
N was not the leaſt 115 1 in 
I hope, however, that I ſhall be in 9 
knowledge the good ſervices you have done me, and 
you may depend upon it, I ſhall earneftly ſeek occaſi- 
ons to do ſo, It ought to be ſome ſatisfaction to you, 
in the juſt reſentment of what concerns you, that no 
body could blame your conduct; on the contrary, all 
appeared ſatisfied with it, and the vote, which in 
anger the laſt day, concerns you but indirectly,” And 
I can aſſure you, that you was in no way the occaſion 
2 it. There have been ſo many intrigues, in this laſt 
Seffion, that, without having been on the ſpot and well 
informed of every thing, it cannot be conceived. It 
will be impoſſible for me to continue the Commiſſion 
of the Lords Juftices in Maland, as it is at preſent; fo 
Lr: OI of Shrew/- 


as Viceroy, and the arm 
— him. Do not wes U u this will de a 5 


tion, no body here will take it to be fo, and I know 
that every one wiſhes it, and believes it abſolutely ne- 
for my ſervice. I am fully perſuaded, as I — 
that you will not refuſe to accept of this command, 
nor relinquiſh m _ F aſſure you, I never — 
more at preſont, of perſons of your ca 
pacity and fidelity. 1 hope I ſhall find opportunities 
to give you marks of my eſteem and friendſhip, and I 
would not engage you in this, were I not affured that 
no hurt can to you from it: But I know it 


happen 
will meet with a general approbation, and doubt not 
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ou have a and all ies, 
. 


| The Duke of Shrewelury refuling 1 
there was ao. change made in the Government, till ux 
King's return from Holland. 
(1). The Duke had applied to the Houſe of Lords, 
year 1694, for a divorce, which occaſioned 
gre reat and . debates; and on which Biſhop Burwt 
. remarks : 112 the ktter ages of Pope, when mar- 
age was reckoned among the 
grew to be received, that r P 


—— — yi bay 
became. the Er Spiritual Courts; 232 
was no definition made LF it, before the Council « 
Trent. At the time of the Reformation, a fuit of 


this nature was proſecuted by 14 74 
thampton : The marriage was diſſolved, he 

a ſecond time; but he found it necelfary-to mow ir 
an act of Parliament, to confirm this fu 
riage: In the reformation of the eccleſiaſtical lm, 
that was prepared by Cranmer and others, in King £4 
ward's time, a rule was laid down, allowing of a &- 
cond marriage, upon a divorce for adultery. | 
matter had lain aſleep above an hundred years, 

preſent Duke of Rutland, then Lord Roos, _ 


177 


N 


ſpirit prevailed, ſo that ſome began to treat 
only as civil contract, in which the Parkamen 2 
at full liberty to make what laws they pleaſed ; 
moſt of King Charless Courtiers applauded this, ho- 
ping by this doctrine, that the King might 

from the Queen. "The greater part of 
apprehending the conſequence of the Lord 


put thoſe of that religion, Who are | 
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eee fireagth of the party counties, Wu were: not equally 


in his Rd wi e Ring, and in the pru. he laid thoſe mepreſerittiting Before: che Council, 
4 methods de took to govern the party, and and bn «peck order for-every: perſon” that 
was 


w moderate” that heat and "thoſe vin 
dich the King had been ſo long aced, in and it was charged un bich; that de had adviſcd 
the fut es or his eigen. Evary:merhbod had and procured theſe orders; yet this @ould not be 


bert tried ſer his removal; He had, in the made fo moch ag K colour to proceed againſt 


= hip Pom gs, Follies on and of his judge e very few'of them receiver 
2 


pyaſion, in the years 1695 and' 3098, was diſco- alteracion, abt i cker is failed loftead of 


both Houſes of Parliament, and that A other M of mating Lord Senner cred! 
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| * 0 | , : 4 
many of thend were perſuaded, that, in the cafe fein en the Chureh af eee, but men of (mall 

af aduſtery, when it was Tully proved, u ſecond mar- fortuna und whorgentequantly had an entire depen- 
ey yen 


mi be llowed. In the Duke of ret derice on "the: Court, dato thoſe places, the 
a, ic the” Lady with 8: Papiſt, and buly Jaeobire, - Commons on" the otra imrebeſolved, „That an 
* reat Party appeared for her, A nt favbured witch be wade e that it would much 


eſ] her concern -wath a J that Gentemen of quality and 200d 
T7... and put into the Commidtions 
oF the peace ẽ and' that men of 


e eee Commultions,” "Which adareb being p 
the King by che whole Houſe, he * them 
« he was of opinion, that Men o A ap 9 
e proper to be intruſted i th 


; | 1555 dire vgs. be giver! ingly: | 
5 "to | eee, one "caſe in particular, 
doQtine of the pri wei 2 that the e es the ben caſe, which h given 
contrary opinion was in the and be ee — 222 uſe of the extenſive conſe- 
But all the Biſhops, that had been made by} ede following the determination in regard to the 
former Kings, were of prin opinion, t ſome of 4 bers, was brought before the 
them could not well tell why they were-.ſo,. W a r eſort both in law and equi- 
colour for men who looked at things ſuperficially; to n in what manner King Charles 
ahlerve that there was à di ze of opinion between had” moaned the whole revenue of the Crown to 
the laſt made Biſhops, and tiole of an elder ſtanding: the Bankers for an imitenſe debt, and paid them in- 
From which ey inferred that we were departing from tereſt at the rate of 8 per cent, while thoſe who intruſt- 
the. received doktrine of Fur Church; and, upon that ed the Bankers, received only 6 per cent. In the year 
topic, the Earl of Recheffer charged us very. vehement- 1672, the"Exchequer payments were ſtopped, and mul- 
. The bill was let l at this time. An Act paſſed titudes ruſned. About five years after, he granted his 
S&llions" for continuing the old Eaf-India Com- letters patent to all perſons concerned for the annual 
2 8 corporation, The Company, finding that their penſion of 6 per cent, out of the hereditary exciſe, given 
q prevailed in the Houſe of Commong,. took the by Parliament inſtead of the wards and liveries 12 Ch. II. 
Pp y of getting a bill brought in their favor; and upon the principal ſums due to them, on deliver- 
dich, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the new Com- up their ſecurities, and accepting proportionable 
2 and the efideavours of the Court, paſſel both ments iii ſatisfaction of their debts,” The pay- 
and received the Royal aſſent. ments were made regularly by virtue of thoſe letters 
OT incident happened this Seffion. The Rev. patent down to Lach- Day 1683, and then no more 
. Stephens, preaching before the Houſe of Commons, iſſued for the remainder of King Charle's reign, the 
. the 3oth of January, "inſtead of aggravating, ſeem- whole reign of King James, and for three quarters of 
0 vindicate the putting King Charles to death, and a year from after the Revolution, when a fuit was 
— to perſuade his auditors, that the ob- infticuted in the Court of Exchequer, praying the aid of 
"ation of that day ſhould be aboliſhed. This pro- it to inforce the payment of the arrears and growing 
duced, inſtead of thanks, an order, That, for the fu- fums, at the receipt, agreeable to the terms of the let- 
ture, no perſon each before the Houſe, that ters patent. The two principal queſtions ſtated in the 
not a Dean ar of Divinity. arguments were, 

(1) With a view to him, it was that a bill was ſet 1. Whether the grants made 1 Charles II, 
2 in the Houſe of Commons, quakfying Fuflices 7. of the ſeveral annual fums of the hereditary exciſe to 
my peace ; and a Committee appointed to — the the Goldſmiths, their heirs and affigns, were effectual in 
Li, ayes of the peace and Commiſſums for Deputy- law, and did charge this revenue, in time of his 

tenants, as they naw fland, and as they were fir ſiven ſucceſſors. | 
years laft paſt. This Committee haying made their 2. Whe- 


Tout, Al this was by mignificd, 
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1700. had failed, the Tories now ſtudied to get it in- be firſt time that the Lord Fammeri "Mi 
fſed into the King, that all che hard things, vered ſo much health,"as ro'cometo Court) the a 
that had been of late put on him by the Parlia- King told him, That it emed necefliry*f | 

ment, were occaſioned by the hatred that was ſervice, that he thould part with” the "Seats; * 

borne to his:Miniſters 3 and that, if his Majeſty 

would change hands, and employ others, mat- 
ters might be ſoftened -- and mended in another 


— | Toe Keel d "ol 
Parliament. With this the Earl of Ferſeyendea- the King, in words to this effect: That he ye 


ery 


rr 


mine 


N 
| 
| 
4 


voured to poſſeſs the Earl of Albemarle; and 
the uneaſineſs the King was in, diſpoſed him 
to think, that, if he ſhould bring in à ſer of 
Tories into his hufineſs, they would ſer ve him 
with the ſame zeal, and with better ſucceſs, 
than the Whigs had done; and he hoped to 
throw all upon the Miniſters, that were now to 
be diſmiſſed? | | $68 ohh 


by aficir 


of their malice, and e 


1 lt „ 1 —_ 


2. Whether the remedy, purſued by the parties in 
y 


the law or courſe of 


the cauſe, was warranted 


Exchequer * The Chief Baron and two others were of 


inion with the Bankers in both theſe points. Baron 
2 differed in both. 

Upon this judgment, a writ of error came before 
the Lord Keeper in the Exchequer chamber, who call- 
cd the Judges to his aſfiſtance. It was ſolemnly ar- 

ued by each of them. And they all agreed as to the 
ft, that the letters patent were binding in law: 
That the King has power to alien or charge thoſe 
revenues, of which he is ſeized in fee, without an act of 
Parliament: That the cuſtom of Exciſe was purchaſed 
by him, for a valuable conſideration, that is, accepted 
in lieu of the profits ariſing from the wards and liveries. 
As to the objection, that this power of alienating uy 
be a prejudice to the people, the law entertains no ſu 
diſhonourable thoughts of the King, as to ſuppoſe, he 
will act wrong in the things ſubmitted to his power. 
That the objection is repugnant to the conſtitution 
of the Government. Suppoſe the realm ſhould be in 
preſent danger of invaſion, if the King could not raiſe 
money by aliening his revenue, the nation muſt pe- 
riſh; and therefore, Kings of England have formerly 
borrowed ſeveral ſums of money, by mOrtgaging their 
lands. That it has been the conſtant uſage of our 
Princes to reward deſerving Miniſters out of the Crown 
revenues, which proceeds on the great maxim, that 
reward is one of the main pillars of Government. As 
to the diſtinction taken between alienating the antient 
demeſne lands derived to the King, either by deſcent 
or purchaſe, and this revenue of exciſe ſettled b 
Parliament, and therefore unalienable, it was faid, 
the law reſtrained not the King from aliening any 
ſpecies of his revenue: That the land in antient de- 
meſne ſeemed moſt appropriate to the King's uſe of 
all his revenues, becauſe they had ſeveral privileges 
relating to the King; as not to be impleaded out of 
the manor, to be free of toll for all things concern- 
ing their ſuſtenance and husbandry, not to be impan- 
nelled on any inqueſt ; and yet even theſe were aliena- 
ble: Then what reaſon can be aſſigned, why ſome eſ- 
tates ſhould be aliened, and ſome not? Why may 
not the King as well alien theſe eſtates, as they might 
formerly the flowers of his Crown, a County Palatine 
with Royal rights. An eſtate, ſettled on a ſubject by 
act of Parliament, is ſubje& to his alienation, Why not 
in the caſe of the King ? It appears in fact, that all 
the monaſtery lands given by act of Parliament, and 
that by general words, as in this law which ſettled the 
hereditary exciſe, were aliened by the King. So the 
cuſtoms have always been granted and charged in like 
manner, without controverſy. As to the objection 
that the exciſe was given inſtead of unalienable inhe- 
ritances, as wards, liveries, and purveyances, it was 
ſaid, that it did not appear how the nature of one kind 
of inheritance could affect another: But even theſe 
were in effect alienable, becauſe they might have been 
releaſed, as were ſometimes ſervices in capite. That 


Ferteſcue, de Laudibus Legum Angliz, expreisly diſcourſing 
of the reſtraints laid upon the Crown, would not have 
omitted to mention the unalienable nature of the re- 


ject to the ſurvey of the ſame 


venue, if this point bad not been clearly admin“! 
Eſpecially as there were ſo many grants-made In 
VIch's time, and ſa; many acts of Telumption, 


are a demonſtration that grants could nat 
To the ſecond - point, all the Judges, 8 


voked but by act of Parliament. 
Chief Juſtice, and Lechmere, were of ;opinian 
the remedy was legal, and they relied i 
two precedents in Plowden's commentaries, . Th 
mas Wratls caſe, and Sir H Neville's caſe, in te 
Exchequer; upon which thoſe proceedings "ta berg 
ſormed. The one was the demand of an annuity, 
granted to Sir Thomas Mroth by Henry VIII, aut of 
the treaſury, in the hands of the treaſurer of the Cour: 
of Augmentations, under the ſeal of that Court; The 
other, of a rent charge iſſuing out of the lands, Gb 
th rt, and payable there, 
Judgment had been given for the parties in like man 
ner, as in the preſent caſe. 4 Ji 

My Lord Chief Juſtice Trey applied himfelf w 
ſhew, that theſe two caſes were founded upon particu- 
lar reaſons, and not upon the Common Law, or court 
of the Exchequer. By the ſtatute 27 Henry VIII. . 
27. all lands purchaſed, or to be purchaſed by H 
Vil, were put under the juriſdiction of that Cour; 
that the lands, in Sir H. Newille's caſe, came witbin 
this ſtatute ; and by an act paſſed 1 Mary, and the 
Queen's letters patent ſubſequent, this Court and al 
its powers were united to that of the Hachen. 
That it proceeded in a ſummary way, and pattly in ns 
ture of a Court of Equity. | 

Baron Lechmere ſaid in the Exchequer, that Loi 
Hale had formerly declared, theſe precedents wer: 
not to be urged as precedents of the juriſdiction of ite 
Exchequer, in things properly and originally of its on 

nizance. 

rd Chief Juſtice Holt endeavoured to anſwer thi 

reaſoning, firſt, by ſhewing, from a determination in 
Dyer, 4 Elizabeth, that the Court of Augmentatiow 
was never united to the Exchequer, and that Queen 
Mary, ſubſequent to the act in the 1ſt of her reg), 
having by her letters patent of one day diſſolved that 
Court, and, by her letters patent of the next, united 
the ſame to the Excheguer; the ſecond letters patent 
came too late, and were void. Conſequently, tber 
was no acceſſion of power to the Exchequer, and tht 
revenues of the Court of Augmentations fell 
ly under its Government; and, therefore, Sir Duma 

roth, and Sir H. Neville, came to the Court of Er. 
cheguer, as to an original Court of Revenue. Second), 
that, admitting it to be true, the Court of Augment 
tions was united, yet it did not appear, that the 
of Augmentations had any eſpecial powers, to give © 
lief to Grantees of annuities and rents; that the 
by which it was erected, made it à Court of Recois 
and a Court of Revenue, to ſuch and ſuch lands: 
Whence it ſeemed to follow, that in the Court 
Augmentations, as of Wards and Surveyors, of 
lief was given by a right incident to it, as a Court 
Revenue; and in imitation of what the Exch" 
the old Court of Revenue, could do before, b) We 
common Law. Lord 


* XXV. 


mould upon him, with the ſupport of his 
—— a hopes of being ſerviceable to 
his Majeſty : He feared them not; and did not 
doubt, but, if his Majeſty would be as firm to 
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his friends as they would be to him, they ſhould 
be able to carry whatever points he had in view 
for the public welfare, in a new Parliament. 
The King ſhook his head a little, as a ſign of 


* 


Lord Sommers delivered his opinion in the month 
of June 1696, and confined his reaſonings intirely to 

i He ſet himſelf very elaborate] 

the ſecond queſtion. ry elaborately 
hat the remed ſued by the parties was 

to ſhew, t * pur y 

„and might be attended with the utmoſt danger 

to the diſpoſal of the public revenue, and treaſure of the 
Crown, of which the law has always had a ſuperlative 
care, as that on which the 3 the King and King- 
dom muſt in all ages depend. To the firſt argument of 
Lord Holt, he anſwered, that the ſtatute 1 Mary, c. 10. 
did impower the Queen to diſſolve the Court of Aug- 
mentations, and to unite the Court fo diſſolved, to that 
of the Exchequer by letters patent, both parts of which 
ſhe literally purſued, That on a ſubjeR of philo- 

, or ſpeaking of the natural exiſtence of things, it 
would be abſurd to fay, what is annihilated one day, 
ſhall have yet ſuch an exiſtence as to be united to any 
thing, the day following : But ſpeaking on a legal ſub- 
ect, where fictions and relations and concluſions have 
place, nothing could be of more eaſy or obvious concep- 
tion, He ſaid, every thing ought to be expounded fa- 
vourably in ſupport of the Queen's intention, in follow- 
ing the expreſs directions of an act of Parliament; and 
that the ſtatute 1 Elizabeth, c. 4. did, fully and in 
terms, declare the validity of this union. To the ſecond 
he anſwered, both from undoubted maxims of law, and 
accurate deductions of precedents ; he ſhewed, that an- 
ciently the Barons of the Exchequer did at no time be- 
fore the union of the Courts of Augmentations, and firſt 
fruits, both ereted by Henry the VIIIth, give relief to 
Grantees of rents or annuities in this manner, immedi- 
ately upon application to them. That the party uſed 
previouſly to apply to the King by petition of right, 
tal the Treakurer and Barons were authoriſed by the 
Great or Privy Seal, or by ſpecial indorſement upon 
the petition, giving them power to examine into the 
demand ; but even then their determination had no 
other effect than that of a certificate, nor could enforce 
the payment, The warrant for the payment, to be 
made at the receipt of the Exchequer, muſt be obtain- 
ed from the King, under the Great or Privy Seal. 
Therefore this juriſdiction could not be originally in- 
cident, in notion of law, to a Court of Revenue as 
fuch. That the Court of Exchequer, indeed, after the 
transfer of the powers of the Court of Augmentations 
and firſt fruits, did exerciſe them to the ſeveral pur- 
poles, and in reſpe& of the lands, before under the 
ſurvey of thoſe Courts: From whence the inference 
was plain, not that thoſe Courts in exerciſing theſe 
powers purſued the courſe of the Exchequer, but the 
Exchequer, in taking a new courſe after the union, did 
act according to their manner, and ſupply their place. 
That, had it not been ſo, the erection of thoſe Courts 
had been vain at firſt, becauſe the Exchequer could have 
cone the buſineſs as well. He then ſhewed, in what 
manner Henry the VIIIth, affecting power, and having 
great deſigns, endeavoured to get ſome parts of the re- 
venue more immediately under his private and perſonal 
direction, than the old lar conſtitution of the Ex- 
cleguer would allow. To that end, he procured acts 
of Parliament in different years of his reign, erectin 
the Court of General Surveyors, the Court of Fil 
ruits and Tenths, and the Court of Augmentations. 
The firſt and laſt of theſe, in the 38th year of his 
gn, were incorporated; and, in the firſt of Queen 
ary, were annexed to the Exchequer, He proved 
that ſuch a juriſdiction, as that now contended for, was 
unknown to every author who had written on the Court 
- Excheguer, unwarranted by the oath of the Barons, 
any authorities in the law books, by any records or 
utes. That it ſuppoſed a direct abſurdity in the con- 
tion of the Court, becauſe it inveſted them with a 
power of commanding their ſuperior officers : That to 


lay they can command the Treaſur ir 
er by their judgment 
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his 
when that very judgment is under the review and cot- 
rection of the Treaſurer, who is co-ordinate in the Ex- 


chequer chamber with the Lord Chancellor, is a manifeſt 
inconſiſtency. He faid, it contradicted ſacred and re- 
ceived principles of law, 1. That no part of the King's 
treaſure can be iſſued, but by warrant under the Great 
or Privy Seal ; for which reaſon the law has placed ſuch 
a guard upon them, as to make the counterfeiting of 
them high-treaſon. 2. That, when once money is 
paid into the receipt of the Exchequer, no Court has 
power to intermeddle with it. In the laſt place, he 
relied much on the inconvenience, no inconſiderable 
argument in law, That the Barons of the Exchequer 
cannot, as ſuch, be connuſant of the neceſſities of the 
ſtate ; and though they were, and knew them to be 
ever fo preſſing, they can only a& according to one 
rule; and, if the King's treaſure muſt be iſſued by 
warrant under their Seal, on the demand and applica- 
tion of the ſubject, a penſion granted upon no conſi- 
deration, or a very ill one, might perhaps be paid out of 
the money which ought to be employed, and poſſibly 
was provided by Parliament, for ſetting out a fleet, re- 
fiſting an invaſion, or ſuppreſſing a rebellion. That to 
deny the King the power of ordering the payments out 
of his own coffers, was to deny him that which is in 
every ſubjeA's power. It is to take from him the judg- 
ment of public neceſſities, or at leaſt the means of re- 
lieving them, 

This argument of Lord Sommers was printed in 
the year 17,33, and is much admired for the inimita- 
ble elegance of the ſtile and method, and for its com- 
prehenſion and learning. It may be added, that it is 
not only eſteemed one of the fineſt performances in 
the law, but has ſatisfied very able Lawyers of the le- 
gality of his judgment; fo that the publication of it 
did as much _ to his integrity, as honour to his 
parts. It is ſaid, that, in the making of it, the ſearch 
of records and precedents coſt him 700 J. After this 
debate and conſideration of the matter, he reverſed the 
judgment of the Court of Exchequer on his own opini- 
on, ſupported by that of Chief Juſtice Treby, who 
was one of the greateſt men of his time, and Baron 
Lechmere, who had been an able praftiſer in the Ex- 
chequer above ſixty years, againſt the opinion of all the 
reſt. 
On the 6th of December 1699, there was an appeal 
from the determination to the Houſe of Lords, and, after 
hearing Council and the ſentiments of the Judges, a 
day was ſet apart for debating it. Lord Sommers, with 
his uſual modeſty and candour, opened his reaſons to 
the Houſe, and ſome Lords, in an unprecedented man- 
ner, called upon Holt, Chief Juſtice, to anſwer him, 
though a Peer of their own body, and Chancellor. 
But Sommers, not daunted by that peculiar circumſtance, 
replied upon Holt with great ſpirit and energy. The 
Judgment however was reverſed on the 23d of January, 
and a Proteſt entered. No liberate or warrant for pay- 
ment iſſued upon this reverſal ; but in the faine Seſſion 
an act paſſed to apply the revenue of exciſe, as a ſecuri- 
ty for 820,000]. and a weekly payment of 3,700 /. to 
the Civil Liſt, on account of the neceſſity of affairs, 
ſubject, at the ſame time, to the charge of an annual 
payment of three per cent. on the whole principal due 
to the Bankers, from and after the 26th of December 
1705, which principal was made redeemable on pay- 
ment of a moiety, This caſe, in reſpect of the unhap- 
py perſons who had intruſted the Bankers with their 
money, deſerved all that compaſſion, with which it was 
popular to treat it in thoſe times; but the Bankers had 
made an unjuſt and extorſive profit from the Crown, 
and the iniquitous extravagance of King Charles court 
had been the ſource of the calamity. 5 Mad. Rep. 
p. 29. Lord Sommers's argument in the Banker's caſe, 
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his diffidence, and only faid, 7 2 (a). 
However, the Lord Sommer; perfiſted in re- 
fuſing to deliver- up the Seals as His own act. 
All tis friends had preſſed him not te offer 
them, ſince that ſeemed to ſhew fear or guilt. 
He therefore the King's pardon, if in 


this he followed their advice ; but he told his 


Majeſty, whenever he ſhould ſend a warrant un- 


der his hand, commanding him to deliver them 
up, he would immediately obey it. The order 


was accordingly brought by Lord Jerſey on the 


17th of April 1700, and upon it the Seals were 
ſent to the King. Thus the Lord Sommers was 
diſcharged from this great office, which he had 
held ſeven years with a high reputation for, ca- 
pacity, integrity, and | diligence, His being 


thus removed was much cenſured- by all, but 


thoſe who procured it. Our Princes uſed not 
to diſmiſs Miniſters, who ſerved them well, un- 
leſs they were preſſed to it by a Houſe of Com- 
mons, that refuſed to give Money, till they 
were laid aſide. But here a Miniſter, who was 
always vindicated by a great majority in the 
Houſe of Commons, when he was charged there, 
and who had ſerved both with fidelity and ſuc- 
ceſs, and was indeed cenſured for nothing fo 
much as for his being compliant with the King's 
humour and notions, or at leaſt for being too 
ſoft or too feeble in repreſenting his errors to 
him, was removed without a ſhadow of com- 
plaint againſt him. This was done with ſo 
much hatte, that thoſe, who had prevailed with 
the King to do it, had not yet concerted, who 
ſhould ſucceed him. They thought, that all 
the great men of the law were aſpiring to that 
high poſt, ſo that any one, to whom it ſhould 
be offered, would certainly accept it z but they 
ſoon found they were miſtaken z for, what by 
reaſon of the inſtability of the Court, what by 
reaſon of the juſt apprehenſions men might 
have of ſucceding ſo great a man, both the 
Lord Chief Juſtice Holt (2), and the Attorney- 
General Trevor, to whom the Seals were offered, 
excuſed themſelves. It was Term-time, ſo that 
a vacancy in that poſt put things in ſome con- 
fuſion. A temporary Commiſſion was granted 
to the three Chief Judges, to fit in the Court of 
Chancery; and, on the 21ſt of May, the Seals 
were at laſt given, with the title of Lord- 
Keeper, to Sir Nathan IVright, one of the 
King's Serjeants at law, in whom there was no- 
thing equal to the poſt, much leſs to him, who 
had lately filled it. The King's inclinations 
ſeemed now turned to the Tories, and to a new 
Parliament. It was for fome time in the dark, 
who had the confidence, and gave directions to 
affairs; and thoſe, who looked on, were often 
diſpoſed to think, that there was no direction at 


Engliſh Plantations, a petition” for a preſent Sx 


* | 
all, but that  evety''thing'' was/ teſt o talke ih 

courſe, and that — — up do haar. 
BZBeſides the CG  thie'\remon: 
tratives of the Seats india Company enen wh 
perplexed the King. Upon news of their il le 
ſucceſs ar Darien, tor want of aſſiſtance from the 


fon, of Parliament was immediately ſent about 
the Kingdom, and was: ſigned by many thou. 
ſands. This was ſent up by ſotde of the chief 
of their Nobility, whom the King receive 
very coldly: Tet à Seffion of Purliament wa 
granted them, to which the Duke of Nurenſſ⸗ 
was ſent down Coammillioner,, Great pains were 
taken, by all ſorts of practices, to be ſure of 2 
majority 3. great offers were made them in or. 
der to lay the diſcontents, which ran then very 
high ; a Jaw for a Habeas Corpus, with a «rex 
freedom for trade, and every thing, that they 
could demand, was offered, to bin them 
to defiſt, from purſuing the delign, upon D. 
rien. The Court had. tried to get the Paris. 
ment of England to interpoſe in that matter, and 
to declare themſelves againſt -- chat under 
king. The Houſe of Lords was prevailed on 
to make an addreſs to the King, repreſenting the 
ill effects that they apprehended froti chat fcttle- 
ment: But this did not fignify much, for, as i 
was carried in that Houſe by a ſmall. majority cf 
ſeven. or eight, ſo it was laid aſide by the 
Commons. Some were not ill pleaſed to fer 
the King's affairs run into an embroilment; and 
others did a „chat there was a deſign to 
involve the two Kingdoms in a national quart, 
that, by ſuch an arrifice, a greater 'arthy might 
be raiſed ; ſo they let the matter fall. Nor 
would they give entertainment to a, bill which 
the Lords paſſed, and ſent up to them about the 
union of the two nations, under che title of 2 
bill, for authorizing certain Commiſhoners of the 
Realm of England to treat with the Cone 
of Scotland, for the weal of both Kingdoms. To 
this bill the Commons refuſed to give their con- 
currence, The managers in that Houſe, who 
oppoſed the Court, retolved to do nothing that 
ſhould provoke Scotland, or take off from the 
King any part of the blame and diſcontent, 
which foured that nation (3). On the contrary, 
it was given out, in order to raife the nation 
diſguſt ſtill higher, that the „ which 
the King gave to the Scots colony, flowed nei- 
ther from a regard to the intereſts, of England, 
nor to the treaties with Spain, but from a cue 
of the Dutch, who from -Curagoa carried on 4 
coaſting trade among the Spaniſh Plantations 
with great advantage; which, it was faid, tie 
Scots Colony, if once well ſettled, would draw 
wholly from them. Theſe things were LP 


— 


(1) A Gentleman, who had this from the Lord Som- 
mers's own mouth, told it to Mr. Oldmixon. 

(2) Mr. Prior, in a letter to the Earl of Mancheſter, 
dated at Hamptom-Corrt, May 2. 1700, and printed 
among Mr. Cole's Memoirs, page 128, fays thus: My 
Lord Chief Juſtice Holt, having been here to-day, and 
with the King in private, has given people occafion 
to ſay, that he has refuſed the Seals. If it be fo or 
not, I cannot ſay, but as yet the Seals are not difpofed 
of. 

(3) However, ſome time before a complaint was 
made to the Houſe of Commons of a printed book, in- 


titled, An inquiry into the cauſes of the miſcarriage if the 
Scots Colony at Darien, and the Houſe, having exam 
ned the faid book, reſolved, That it, highly rec ® 
the honour of his Majeſty, and bath Hauſes of Pariam, 
and tending to create jealuſſies and animaſities between the 
two Kingdoms of England and Scotland, was 4 falt 
ſcandalus, and traiterons libel; ordered it to be bunt 
by the hands of the common hangman, and 

his Majeſty to iſſue out his Royal proclamation, for ti 
diſcovering and apprehending the author, printer, 
publiſher of the faid libel: Which proclamation .“ 
Publiſhed accordingly. 


(1) K 


PR — — 


was chiefly in the hands of Jacobites. 
King nor his Minitters were treated 


large ſhare in it. In the Seſſion of the Scotch 
Parliament, in order to make the affair of Da- 
a national concern, it was voted, That 
« the Colony of Caledonia in Darien was a le. 
40 gal and righeful ſettlement, and that the Par- 
« lament would maintain and ſupport the ſame.” 
Upon that, che Seſſion was for ſome time diſ- 
continued. When the news of the total aban- 
doning of Darien was brought over, it cannot 
de well expreſſed, into how bad a temper this 
caſt that body of that people. They had now 
loft almoſt two hundred thouſamd pounds ſterling 
upon this project, beſides all the ĩaginary trea- 
ſure, which they had promiſed themſelves from 
it, The nation was therefore raiſed into a fort 
of fury upon it; and, in the firſt heat, an ad- 
dreſs was ſent about the Kingdom for hands, 
repreſenting to the King the neceſſity of a pre- 
ſent ſitting of the Parliament, which was drawn 
in ſo high a ſtrain, as if they reſolved to put- 
{ue the effects of it, by an armed force. It was 
ſigned by a great majority of the Members of 
Parliament, and the ferment in men's ſpirits 
was ſo raiſed, that few thought it could have 
been curbed, without breaking forth into great 
extremities (1). | 3 
This addreſs being preſented to the King by 
the Lord Roſs, who, with ſome others, was de- 
puted by the Parliament for that purpoſe, his 
Majeſty told them, ** That he could give no 
* anſwer at that time to their petition, but they 
* ſhould know his intentions in Scotland.“ 
The Addreſſers, finding that the Parliament 
was further adjourned by proclatnation, and not 
knowing how ſoon it might be allowed to fir, 
framed the draughtef a ſecond national addreſs, 
to be ſigned by the ſeveral Shires and Boroughs 
throughout the Kingdom : But, while the ſame 
was carried on, his Majeſty writ a letter, direct- 
ed to the Duke of Queenſbury, and the Privy- 
council, which letter was publiſhed in the man- 
ner of a proclamation, and wherein the King de- 
clared, * That, if it had been poſſible for him to 
* have agreed to the reſolve offered to aſſert the 
right of the African Company's Colony in 
America, though that method ſeemed to him 
** unneceflary, yet his Majeſty had from the 
* beginning readily done it, at the earneſt de- 
* fires of his Miniſters, and for his People's 
* fatisfaQtion, all other conſiderations ſet apart; 
but, ſince that things were much changed, his 
* Majeſty being truly ſorry for the nation's loſs, 
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and moſt Willing to grant what might be 1500. 
<< needful'for the relief and eaſe of the Kingdom, | 
* he aſſured them, that he would be fo ready 
to concur with his Parliament, in every thing 
that could be reaſonably expected of him, for 

„ aiding and ſupporting their intereſts, and re- 

«« -pairing- their loſſes, that his good ſubjects 

*© ſhould have juſt grounds to be ſenſible of his 

«« hearty inclinations to advance the wealth and 

<< 'proſperity of that his Majeſty's ancient King- 

„% dom, That his Majeſty was confident, that 

* that declaration would be ſatisfying toall good 

„ men, who would certainly be careful both of 
their on preſervation, and of the honour and 

«<< intereſt of the Government, and not to ſuffer 
chemſelves to be miſled, nor give any advan- 


tage to enemies and ill deſigning per ſons, ready 


to catch hold of any opportunity, as their pra- 
Cctices did roo maniteſtly witneſs. Concluding, 
That his Majeſty's neceſſary abſence had oc- 
e calioned the late adjournment,” but, as Toon 
as God ſhould bring him back, he was fully 
s reſolved his Parliament ſhould meer.” 

While the Parliament was fitting, there was / /cond 
a ſecond treaty of Partition concluded between /-caty 2 
England, France, and Flolland. The former 2 
treaty, made in favour of the Electoral Printe Cole“ 
of Bavaria, was intirely defeated by his death. Memoirs. 
That young Prince ſeemed: marked out for 
great thipgs, and had all the promiſing begin- 
nings that could be expected in a child of ſeven 
years old, when he fell ſick), and was carried off 
the third or fourth day of his illneſs; fo uncer- pey. 6. 
tain are all the proſpects, and all the hopes this 1699. 
world can give. Now the Dauphin and the N. S. 
Emperor were to diſpute, or to divide this ſuc- 
ceſſion between them; ſo a new treaty was ſet 
on foot: It was generally given out, and too 
eaſily believed, that the King of France was 
grown weary of war, and was reſolved to paſs 
the reſt of his days in peace and quiet; but that 
he could not conſent to the exaltation of the 
Houſe of Auſtria ; yet, if that Houſe was ſet 
aſide, he would yield up the Dauphin's preten- 
ſions; and ſo the Duke of Savoy was much 
talked of, but it was with the proſpect of ha- 
ving his hereditary dominions yielded up to the 
Crown of France : But this great matter came 
to another digeſtion a few months after. 

The King and the States-General ſaw the 
danger, to which they would be expoſed, if 
they ſhould engage in a new war, while the 
nation was yet under the vaſt debts that the 
former had brought upon it. The King's Mi- 
niſters in the Houſe of Commons aſſured him, 
that it would be a very difficult thing to bring 
them to enter into a new war for maintaining 
the rights of the Houfe of Auſtria. During 
the debates concerning the army, when ſome 
mentioned the danger of that Monarchy falling 

a into 


6 1) In this addreſs they complained, of their having 
1 "1 nterrypted by a ſudden adjournment, while they were 
—_ a motion concerning their Colony at Darien, 
= they concerved was not agreeable to the 40th aft 0 
* 11th Parliament of King James VI, wherem it it 
4d, That nothing ſhould be done or commanded, 
* might directly or indirectly prejudice the liberty 
free voting, and reaſoning of the Eſtates of Parlia- 
ay That, by a fubſequent adjnurnment of twenty days, 
a arhament was nt permitted to come to any reſolution 
the preſſmg concerns of the nation, which they Tould not 


think confiftent with that article of their claim of right, 
whereby it was declared, That for the redreſs of all 

ievances, ſtrengthening and preſerving of the laws, 

arliaments ought to be frequently called and allowed 
to ſit, and the freedom of ſpeeth and debate ſecured to 
the Members. Therefore they earneſtly intreated his 
Majefly, that he would be pleaſed to allow his Parliament 
to meet on the day to which it was then adjourned ; and 
to fit as long as might be neciſſury fir redreſſmg the grie- 


vances of the nation, 


(1) T he 
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he HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
into the hands of à Prince of the Houſe of 1 ori | 


Bourbon, it was ſet up for- a maxim, that it 
would be. of no conſequence to the affairs of 
Europe, who was King of Spain, whether a 
Frenchman or « German; and that, as ſoon as 
the Succeſſor ſhould come within Spain, he 
would become a true Spaniard, and be govern- 
ed by the maxims and intereſts of that crown 
ſo that there was no proſpect of being able to 
infuſe into the nation an apprehenſion of the 
conſequence of that ſucceſſion, The Emperor 
had a very good. claim; but, as he had little 
ſtrength to ſupport it by land, ſo he had none 
at all by ſea ; and his treaſure was quite-exhauſt- 
ed by his long war with the Turks. The French 
drew a great force towards the Frontiers of 
Spain, and they were reſolyed to march into it 
upon that King's death. There was no ſtrength 
to oppoſe them, yet they ſeemed willing ro 
compound the matter. But they ſaid, the con- 
ſideration muſt be very valuable, that could 


make them deſiſt from ſo great a ptetenſion; 


and both the King and the States thought it 
was a good bargain, if, by yielding up ſome of 
the leſs important branches of that Monarchy, 
they could fave thoſe in which they were moſt 
concerned, which were Spain itſelf, the Weſt- 
Indies, and the Netherlands. The French feem- 
ed willing to accept of the dominions in and 
about [taly, with a part of the Kingdom of 
Navarre ; and to yield up the reſt to the Em- 
peror's ſecond fon, the Archduke Charles. The 
Emperor entered into the treaty, for he ſaw 
he could not hope to carry the whole ſucceſſion 


intire z but he preſſed to have the Duchy of 


Milan added to his hereditary dominions in 
Germany. The expedient that the King propo- 
ſed, was, that the Duke of Lorrain ſhould 
have the Duchy of Milan, and that France 
ſhould accept of Lorrain inſtead of it. He 
was the Emperor's nephew, and would be in- 
tirely in his intereſts, The Emperor did not 
agree 10 this, but yet he preſſed the King not 
to give over the treaty, but to try if he could 
make a better bargain for him; and above all 
things recommended ſecrecy ; for he well knew 
how much the Spaniards would be offended, if 
any treaty ſhould be owned, that might bring 
on a diſmembering of their Monarchy. For, 
though they were taking no care to preſerve it 


with the other 
— of 1 — have ſo much intereſt in 
„as to ſtop the Pope's giving che inves; 
ture of the Kingdom ot Naples and, = 
way foever chat matter might-end, ic would 
oblige the Pope. to ſhew great partiality, either 
to the Houſe of Aufiria, ur the Houſe of Boar. 
bon; which might ; occaſions breach among 
them, with other conſequences,: chat might be 
very happy to the whole. Proteſtant intereſſ. 
Any war that might follow in Rah, would be 
at a great diſtance from us, and in a country 
that we had no reaſon to regard much: Beſides 
that, the fleets of England and Holland muſt cone, 
in concluſion, to be the arbiters of the matter. 
Theſe were the King's ſecret motives for en- 
tering into the treaty ; moſt of which he com. 
municated to Biſhop Burnet. Accordingly the fa 
treaty was ſigned at Landon and the Hague ; the Mey 
Engliſh Plenipotentiaries being the Earls of Port. 
land and Jerſey. By this treaty that of Ryfict 4 
was ſolemnly confirmed; and, in cafe: his Ca. 
tholic Majeſty ſhould die without-children, the 
Dauphin was to have, for himſelf and his heirs, 
the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, und alfo the 
iſlands on the 7alian coaſt belonging to Spain, 
namely, St. Stepbhano, Porto Hercule, Ori 
Telamone, Porto Longone, and Piombino, the city 
and marquiſate of Final, and the province of 
Guipuſcoa, The Dauphin was likewiſe to have 
the Duchies of Lorrain and Bar; and the Duchy 
of Milan was to be given to the Duke of Lorain 
and his heirs, in lieu of Lorrain and Bar; but 
the County of Bilche was to remain in ſovereign- 
to the Prince of Vaudemont. The Archduke 
harles was to have, for himſelf and his heirs, 
the Kingdom of Spain, and all that belonged to 
it, in and out of Europe. The Emperor wa 
to have three months time given him to come 
into this treaty : And, in caſe the Archduke 
ſhould die without children, the ſucceſſion wa 
to go to ſome other child of the Emperor, to 
whom he ſhould be pleaſed to give it, except 
him, who ſhould be Emperor or King of the 
Romans: And this part of the Monarchy ot 
Spain was alſo never to go to the Prince who 
ſhould be either King of France, or Dauphin(1). 
What reception this treaty met with _ 


TD 


* 


(1) The ſecret article of this treaty, inſerted by 
Mr. Cole, in his Memoirs of the Affairs of State, p. 113. 
was as follows: 

His Britannic Majeſty, his Moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
6 Jefty, and the Lords the States-General, having a 
© defire to prevent a war, which might be occaſioned 
«* by the death of the King of Spain without children, 
have agreed on a treaty about the Succeſſion ; which 
« was ſigned at Londen the 21ſt of February, O. 8. 
and at the Hague the 25th of March, 1700, N. 8. 
* And, as it is ſaid in the fourth article of the ſaid 
„ treaty, That the Duchies of Lorrain and Bar ſhall 
© be yielded to the Dauphin, in exchange for the 
„ Duchy of Milan, which ſhould be given to the 
« Duke of Lorram; and, as the two Kings and the 


States General think that nothing is more proper for 
„the ends propoſed, they will make uſe of all their 
« intereſts, either jointly or ſeparately, to engage the 
„ faid Duke of Lorrain to conſent to it. 

But, as it is neceſlary to determine who ſhall be 
« the Prince, to whom the Duchy of Milan ſhall be 
©« committed, and what ſhall be given to the Dauphin 


— 
_— 


« for reparation, in the room of the Duchies of Lr- 
« rain and Bar, if, againſt all likelihood, the Duke 
« of Lerrain would not give his conſent to this &- 
« change, notwithſtanding the good offices and con- 
« tinual applications repeated, during the life of the 
« King of Spain, or to the time hereunder agreed 9, 
« after his death; the ſaid two Kings and the State. 
« General, above-named, have agreed, that, in that 
« caſe, his Britannic Majeſty and the States 

« ſhall chuſe one of theſe alternatives, at the end 
c the ſaid term, after the death of his Catholic Ma- 
« jeſty, that is, to conſign the Duchy of Milan into the 
« hands of the Elector of Bavaria, to enjoy it for bim, 
« his children, males or females, his heirs, ft 

« and deſcendants, males or females, born, or .o be 
« born, for ever, in intire property and full 
« on; ordering, in exchange, Navarre to the — 
« pbin, to enjoy it, he and his children, males 

« females; his heirs, ſucceſſors, or deſcendants, born, 
« and to be born, in intire property, and full - 
« ſefion; or, inſtead of Navarre, the City * 


« Duchy of Luxemburg, and the County 1 « Os 
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tuin e Wt, in favour the Doke of eu; 
”. wit both - the French. King at Dag Rad 
bound themſelves not t acceprany wall, ella. 
ment, r donation, Sf c ie treaty - 
"I. originakof which, Aged by the Dawpbin, 
- Biſhop Hur nel, has in His Hands. | 
= made of . ths Treaty, . during the Sen of 
* + Parliament ; for, rhoughthe King was 24 
2 2 Vet, ie den pu 
"ng notice could: pee rep 
_ nothing was 4 of this 
125 Series the, Fs lite. 
The Kings 7 might give Jome co 551 
7 the na son, ayed ar Hampton. 4 till MF 
efore he, want abroad.” On the E. 12 9 


| beſtowed. dhe Carer on the 

4 . tis pretended, gave grea 

"The ſame honour was \ mae at the 4 

wy "of PembroFt; Ird 4 SY SIE 4 
awards. the. Tater end af the 

i made Cher Br the ouſhold ; 


of Shrewsbury's reſignation; The EAT of Roms. 
"wy was Groom of the Stole, and. be 
e one of 15 Lords of the B 

5 1 5 after the King, having nomfligged 


E menen 
L fr out"for 


Ir About three Na. er his arrival there, Be 
Weited the ſurpriſing *melancholy news of 
death of the Duke df Glourefter, which was 
Feat meaſure otcaſianed by the ſolemnity 
bw of his.birth-day, on the 24th of July. After 
de ceremony was Over, the Duke found himſelf 
= fatigued and indiſpaſed,” and” the. hex day he 
en very ſick, and complained of 
Ide third day he was hot and. fever1 
- "morning, after bleeding, be We ner 
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© e will . 
* be ſhown and allo per 
of it Was a rc, to; 


Ane, Spatuayds from their and ob- 
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+ throat, 
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bene Hut in N evening, | bode 
mnore Volent, a bl} {har Was applicd to him, 9 
ah Re iäred. The me. 
eee n tis fem, which mowing 
ment, no. tere Were laid on. lat 
erdoon me Tevcr grown 
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night, Us did the 8 
in 1517 brökeß 2 * 4 
iy Lhe Toth, the Dliſtc;s wee 
8 ana the the Pale 1 3 byficiaris, 
who attended Rin n ie it Ne. chat - 
fed, might. tecover 3 'but_abobe nun Wicht, he 
was On A ſudden feized With a düeult breathing, 
and could” ſwallow Horhing; Fo that he expired. 
before” midnighe,” being ter years and five days 
He was the only: retaining child of ſeven- 
tern, en the Princeſs f Denmark had; born, 


ile ie | the full titne, . ang Re f pelbre it. 
e attended him, Auring nis lickne Vith great 
tenderneſs, but with a graye'com hel, that 
amazed all who ſaw it 3 "and ſhe His death 


55 A ref ſtation and py, that were indeed 
lr. Bie Burn; had been truſted 
with Hig education now to Years, ahd the Duke 
made an atnazing progres: He” had read 
Bret part « of the Setiptures with hit,” and had 
ined things,” that dell in Nis way, very co- 
Pally, and was often furprized*with his queſ- 
a the Tefle&tions that he made. He 
ie Qntcrſtand things relating 20 religion 
beyond Iiagination. The Biſhop went through 
Geography 10 often with him, that he knew 
all the maps 
him the f6 
With tue interelt and trade of that country, and 
what was Both good and bad in it; and acquaint 
EIS 84 al eg great Revolutions, that hat 
155 of the the Greek and . Hiſtories, and 
lutarcÞ's 2 5 "The laſt thing che Biſhop 
333 70 him was the Gorbic "RY 
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_ © andifull poſſeſſion; peering 

« lie of he Dag, ho vel Nh . ge Valles 

e Barcelmetta, the Doe of Shuey, to en 
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4 „ have agreed by this fecret article, that, tho? it is not 
* "aid in the ſeventh article of the ſaid treaty, ſigned 
* at Londin the 21ff of February, and at the Hague 
the 25th of March 1700, that a Prince ſhall * 
* agreed on, to Whem the ſaid portion of the moſt 
« Serene Archduke ſhall be given, in caſe the Em- 
* peror and the King of the Romans will not ſubſcribe 
o the faid treaty after the term of three months 
\ * ſhall be expiredz- to be counted from the day 
on which it ſhall-be notified to him: Neverthe- 
„les, the Emperor ſhall be allowed to ſubſcribe, 
during two months, to be reckoned from the he iy 
* on which the death of his Catholic Majeſty ſhall 
= made known to bim by his Britannic Majeſty, 
_ © moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, and the Lords the 
5 General. But, in caſe his Imperial Majeſty refaſes 
- to enter into it in the time aboye-named, the two 
Kings and the States - General ſhall agree, at the end 
4 of the time above. appointed, on a Prince, to whom 
„ dhe ſaid portion ſhall be given, and the remainder 
of what is in the ſaid ſeventh N from which 


Ns. 26, Vor. III. 


Moreover, the two Rag arid the Stau Gral 


15 


& 2 go into Spam, or enter into the Duch 
of . Milan, thoogh it is {aid in the eighth article 
„ of the ſaid treaty, to which” this ſecret article 
„ refers, that he cannot go thither before the death 
of his Catholic Majeſty, but by the common con- 
„ ſent. of the two Kings and the States-Gmeral ; his 
Britamic Majeſty and the Stete- General engage 
« themſelves to uſe all their poſſible endeavours 
+ might, and even to:come. to ads of hoſtility, if i 
« be neceſſaty: In ſhort, to take all convent 
«© med{ures, 12 concert with his moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
40 „ to oblige his Catholic Ma ger ==Þ and the Spa- 
66 miards, to ſend him back out of Spain, or out of 
„ the Duchy of Allan, without any delay. | 
« This article thall have. the fame force as if it 
&* had been, word for word, inſerted in the treaty, 
« to which it refers, and 


„his Catholic Majeſty without children.“ 
| 605 Namely the Archbifhop bf 3 0 
ir Nathan Wright, Lord Keepe 
The Earl of Pembroke, Lord · Prefident of the 
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« Or (ſeo. Duchy of a4 ro rhe Duke 8 — Joes dae ſhall be punes 
- Tag 3 —.— EEE executed. * 


ther agreed; th that, af the moſt Serene Arch- 


ſhall be enregiſtered by the + + 
% Parliament of Paris, immediately after the death of nv" 


Viſcount Lonſdale, Lord Privy-Seal; — 


The Duke of Devonſbire, Lord-Ste ward; 


The Earl of Bridewater, firſt Commiſſioner of the 


Admiralty ; 

The Earl of 1 Go of his Highneſs 
the Duke of Gloucefter ; 

And the Earl of Tankerville, firſt Commiſſioner of 


the Treaſury. 
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A war 

raiſed a- 

gainſ the 
ing of 


Sweden. 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. EY 


and the beneficiaty.and feudal laws. He ralked 
bis Faghoth, 0h, he things, ©, Gone 
times near, three hours a day. This.was both 
eaſy and delightful to hien. The King ordered 


five of his chief Minifters to come once 4 quar- 


ter, and examine the progreſs he made; and 
they ſeemed amazed both at his knowledge, and 
the good under ſtanding that appeared in him; 
for he had a wonderful memory, and a very 
good judgment. His death gave a great alarm 
to the whole nation. The Jacobites grew inſo- 
lent upon it, and ſaid, that now the chief dif- 
ficulty was removed out of the way of the Prince 
of Wales's Succeſſion. _. 

Soon after this, the Houſe of Brunſwick re- 
turned the viſit, which the King had made 
them laſt year, and the eyes of all the Prote- 


ſtants in the nation turned toward the Electreſs 


Dowager of Hanover, who was daughter of the 
Queen of Bohemia, and the next Proteſtant 
heir, all Papiſts being already excluded from 
the ſucceſſion. Thus of the four lives, that the 
nation had in view, as their chief ſecurity, the 
_ and the Duke of Glouceſter were carried 
off on the ſudden; and of the two, that re- 
mained, the King and the Princeſs of Denmark, 
as there was no iſſue, and little hopes of any by 
either of them, ſo the King, who at laſt was a 
man of a feeble conſtitution, was now falling 
under an ill habit of body; his legs being 
much ſwelled, which ſome thought was the be- 
ginning of a dropſy, while others thought it 
was only a ſcorbutic diſtemper. 

The ſtate of things at that time gave a me- 
lancholy proſpe&t. The nation was falling un- 
der a general diſcontent and a diſlike of the 
King's Government, And the King, on his 
part, ſeemed to grow weary of them, and their 
affairs; and, partly by the fret from the oppoſi- 
tion he had of late met with, partly from his 
ill health, he was falling, as it were, into a le- 
thargy of mind. The Adminiſtration of the 
Government was now almoſt wholly engroſſed 
by the Houſe of Commons, who muſt fit once 
a year, and as long as they thought fit, while 
the King had only the civil liſt for life. The 
act for Triennial Parliaments kept up a ſtanding 
faction in every county and town of England ; 
while luxry, vanity, and ambition, increaſed 
daily; and animoſities were come to ſuch a 
height, as to afford diſmal apprehenſions. Few 


ſeemed to have a right notion of the love of 


their country, and of a zeal for the good of the 
public. The Houſe of Commons, how much 
ſoever its power was advanced, yet was much 
ſunk in its credit; very little of gravity, order, 
or common decency appeared among them. The 
balance lay chiefly in the Houſe of Lords, who 
had no natural ſtrength to reſiſt the Commons. 
A league had been formed in the North to 
cruſh the young King of Sweden, and invade his 
dominions on all ſides at once. The Elector of 
Brandenburgb was to fall into Pomerania, and the 
King of Denmark to attack Holftein, whilſt the 
King of Poland invaded Livonia, which was anti- 
ently a fief of the Crown of Poland. The Miniſter 


9 


of Sweden, before the King went abroad, 
him to make good his engagements with 
Crown. For, purſuant to the league, the Þ 
were now beſieging Riga. The firſt attempt of 
carrying the place by ſurptize miſtarried.. Thos 
of Riga were eicher over-awed by 

arriſon that commanded there, or 

ed, that the change of maſters 

change their condition, utilels/it were for 
worſe ; for which reaſon they made a 
ſtand than was expected, and, in a fiege of 
eight months, very little progreſs was 
The firmneſs of that place made the reſt of L 
vonia continue fixed to the Swedes, The Saxm; 
made great waſte in the country, and ruined the 
trade of Riga. The King 


liged to employ his main force elfewhere, wa 
hot able to them any ande ror Ban 
The Elector of Brandenburgh lay quiet without 
making any attempt; as likewiſe did the Princes 
of Heſſe and Wolfembutile. The two ſcenes of 
action were in Holſtein, and before en. 
The King of Denmark found the taking the 
forts that had been raiſed by the Duke of Hy. 


Ff 
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711 


ſtein, an eaſy work; they were ſoon carried and 
demoliſhed (1). He 1 next, 
which held him longer. Upon the Stedes de- 


mand of the auxiliary fleets, that were ſtipula- 
ted both oy he King and the States, otders 
were given for equipping them in land, and 
likewiſe in Holland The King be willing 
to communicate this deſign to the two Houſe, 
and 11. the Houſe of Commons would take 
upon themſelves the expence of the fleet. They 
were in ſo bad a humour, that the King appre- 
reg age ſome of them — vour to 
put an affront upon him, and o ſending 
a fleet into the Sound ; though cos adviſed 
the venturing on this, ſince no nation can ſub- 
ſift without alliances ſacredly obſerved. And 
this was an antient one, lately renewed by the 
King; ſo that an oppoſition, in ſuch a point, 
muſt have turned to the prejudice of thoſe, 
who ſhould move it. Soon after the end of the 
Seſſion, a fleet of thirty ſhips Egli and 
Dutch was ſent to the Baltic, commanded by 
Sir George Rooke, which arrived in the Sound 
on the 2oth of July. The Danes had a good 
fleet at ſea, much ſuperior to the Sevedes, and 
almoſt equal to the fleet ſent from hence. But, 
as it was their whole ſtrength, they would not 
run the hazard of loſing it. They kept at {« 
for ſome time, having got between the deln 
and the fleet of their Allies, and ſtudied t0 
hinder their conjunction. When they ſaw that 
could not be done, they retired, and fecured 
themſelves within the port of Copenhagen, which 
is a very ſtrong one. The Swedes, with ther 
Allies, came before that town, and bombarded 
it for ſome days, but with little damage to the 
place, and none to the fleet. The Duke di 
Lunenburgb, together with the forces, that the 
Swedes had at Bremen, the Elbe, and 
marched to the aſſiſtance of the Duke of Ha. 
ſtein. This obliged the Danes to raiſe the fig 
of Toningben, and the two armies lay in view 5 


— 


* 
—— . * 1 * „ te 
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(1) The old King of Denmark dying about the end 
of the ſummer 1699, the Duke of H//eim (who had 
married the King of Sweden's ſiſter, and depending 
on aſſiſtance from thence) had built ſome new forts in 


that Duchy. This the young King of Deninart com- 
plained of, as contrary to the Ca which be 
and the Duke have in that Duchy; ſo catered into the 


0 
miſcarried. A body of Saxony broke into 


left 
the Saxons were beat back, and all the booty, 
that they had taken, was recovered, 
„ In the mean time King William offered his 


mediation, and a was ſet on foot ; and, as 
den he did not approve of Sir George Rook?'s bom- 
Der- pirdment of Copenhagen, ſoon after he had re- 
ceived the news of it, he directed Mr. Blaith- 
ave to write to that Admiral from Loo, not 
to commit any further hoſtilities againſt the town 
of ſhipping. The King of Denmark propoſed, 
that the King of Poland might be included in 
the treaty, but the Swedes refuſed it; and, as 
the King was not guarantee of the treaties be- 
eween Sweden and Poland, ſo he was not ob- 
liged to take care of the King of Poland. The 
reary proceeding but flowiy, this made the 
King of Sweden apprehend, that he ſhould 
loſe the ſeaſon, and be forced to abandon Riga, 
which began to be ſtraitned ; and therefore, to 
quicken the treaty, he reſolved on a deſcent in 
the iſle of Zealand, This was executed with- 
out any oppoſition, the King of Sweden con- 
| duſting it in perſon, and being the firſt who 
| landed. He ſhewed ſuch ſpirit and courage in 
his whole conduct, as raiſed his character very 
high, It ſtruck a terror through all Denmark ; 
for now the Swedes reſolved to beſiege Copen- 
bagen. This brought the treaty to a concluſion 
between Denmark, Sweden, and Holſtein, about 
the middle of Auguſt, The old treaties were 
renewed, and a liberty of fortifying was reſerved 
for Holſtein under ſome limitations; and the 
King of Denmark paid the Duke of Holftein 
two hundred and ſixty thouſand rix-dollars for 
the charge of the war. The peace being thus 


8 1 — 


made; the Schi retired back to Schonen, and 
the fleets of Zngiand and Holland returned home. 
The King's conduct in this whole matter was 
highly applauded : He effectually protected the 
Swedes, and yet obliged them to accept of rea- 
ſonable terms of peace. The King of Den- 
mark ſuffered moſt in honour and intereſt. It 
was a great happineſs, that this war was fo ſoon 
at an end; for, if it had continued, all the North 
muſt have engaged in itz and, as the chief 


ſtrength of -the Proteſtant Religion lay there, 


ſo that intereſt muſt have ſuffered much, which 
fide ſoever had come by the worſt in the pro- 
greſs of the war; and it was already ſo weak, 
that it needed not a new diminution. 

Some days after the ſigning of the treaty, 
Lieutenant General Bannier, who commanded 
in the town of Toningben, while it was beſie- 
ged 12 Danes, waited on the King at Loo, 

t by the Duke of Holftein, in acknow- 
ledgment of his protection. And, about fix 
weeks after, the King of Poland's Reſident at 
the Hague, preſented a memorial to the Sates- 
General, full of affurances of friendſhip from 
the King his Maſter, and acquainting them, 
that what induced him to put off the bombard- 
ing of Riga, when every thing was in readineſs 
for executing that deſign, was chiefly the con- 
ſideration of the loſs, which divers merchants, 
ſubjeRs to the King of England, and the States- 
General, would have ſuffered thereby. The 
King wrote to the Czar of Muſcouy, upon the 
occaſion of the differences between him and 
the Crown of Sweden, to preſs him to an ac- 
commodation, and to offer his mediation for 
that purpoſe 


The treaty for dividing the Spaniſh Monarchy Cenſares 


4 
1709. 


(which began now to be publiſhed) had given 2 , 
riſe to a very important ſeries of negotiations; rag. 


which were carried on with great ſecreſy and 
addreſs, during the courſe of this ſummer (1). 
It is needleſs to remind the reader of the mo- 


tives, 


— — 


(1) Prince Ferdinand of Bavaria, who by the firſt 
Partition treaty, was to have been King of Spain, dy- 
ing at Bruſſels, in February, 1698-9, the Earl of Port- 
land began, ſoon after this, to treat about a new Par- 
tition treaty, in favour of the Archduke, Charles; 
and the King ſent the Earl of Ferſe into France, with 
inſtructions to negotiate this dong treaty : But, that 
Earl, being ſoon recalled, the Earl of Mancheſtar was 
?ppointed to ſucceed him: From whoſe papers, pub- 

. liſbed by Chriſtian Cole, Eſq; the following extracts 
are taken; which will give us light into the ſecret 
hiſtory of the ſecond Partition treaty. 


Alexander Stanhope, Eſq; the Engliſh Envoy Extra- 
ordinary at Male, fl Earl of Mancheſter. 


Madrid, Ang. 27. 1699. 

u. Fre ſent we this eve i a cg 2 

ua, decretary of the Deſpacbo Univerſal, a copy 
which was incloſed, gives me an unexpected opportunity 
of beginning my correſpondence with an office that 
concerns, or, by the contents, is ſuppoſed to. concern 
your Excellency's negotiations in that Court. 
Copy of the paper above-mentioned. 

Don Artonio de Ubilla kiſſes the hands of Don Ab- 
der Stanhope, Envoy i of his Britannzc 
Majeſty, and lets him know, that the King his Ma- 
ſter having been y informed by his Miniſters 


roots, which they have, by different ad vices and ac- 


in the North, of the ſtrong informations and evident 


— — moe—_————_—_—_ — — ——— — — 


cidents, that the Engl/h, Hollanders, and French, in 
conſequence of what was laſt year concluded and ſtipu- 
lated at Lo, are now again forming new treaties for 
the ſucceſſion of this Crown, and for the dividing of 
it: Which notices have been corroborated by other 
ways; ſo that they are public over all Europe It 
would be againſt his di as Fog diſſemble, and take 
no notice of them. ing, his Maſter, thinks 
it inexcuſable, not to oppoſe what might produce ſuch 
irreparable inconveniencies, if it came to be put in 
execution ; and has ordered his Minifters, in the 
Courts of France, England, and Helland, to make 
known to thoſe Princes and Governments the juſt ſen- 
timents his Majeſty has of thoſe advices, unheard of, 
before, in the life of any King, and more improper 
in that of his Majeſty ; which conſiſting, at pre- 
ſent (by the Divine Mercy, and for our Happineſs,) 
in only thirty- eight years of age, we may naturally pro- 
miſe ourſelves, and eſpecially from his moſt high Pro- 
vidence, that he may give his Majeſty the important 
Succeſſion, which we hope for from him, by the af- 
feionate prayers and vows of his vaſlals: It cauſing 


a a juſt wonder and grief, that they doubt before-hand, 


of ſo great a poſlibility, by reaſon of -any opinions, 
taken up from the flight complaints, and the affliction 
of his Kingdoms and Subjects, and the impreſſions, 
that ſeem to diſturb the general tranquility, which we 
now enjoy : When, on the other hand, it is not to be 


believed, from the righteous and pious mind of his 


jeſty, that he lives ſo unmindful of his obligation, 
values ſo little the love and ſecurity of his th, 


412. 
1700. tives, that induced the contracting parties to ſign 
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this treaty ; or of the nature of its contents, as 
both have been already related : But when, pur- 
ſuant to one of the articles, it came to be offer- 
ed, jointly, by the Miniſters of England, France, 
and Holland, to the reſt of the Powers of Europe, 
the reception it met with was, none of the moſt 
favourable. The greateſt part returned general. 
and dilatory anſwers. The Halian States were 
unwilling to ſee the French in poſſeſſion, of 
8 and the States Del Preſidi. Thoſe of 

ermany were, from motives of fear, or intereſt, 
unwilling to diſoblige the Houſe of Auſtria. 
Brandenburg expected the title of King from the 


* 
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authority and good offices of the Imperial Court 
Saxony and the Northern Crowns were taken 


A . 


with their own quarrels; which the Peace & 1 


Travendal had by no means accommodated. 


Some thought the Duke of Savoy under 
ments at Vienna; but it ſeems moſt pro 
that he reſolved to defer making terms for him. 


ſelf, till the; treaty took place ; and was nt 


without hopes, that, upon the Emperor 

ſal, he ſhould be — 4 the next. "= 
Swiſs Cantons, being applied to, declined giv- 
ing their guaranty. In ſhort, of all the Princes, 
to whom it was communicated, not one appears 
to have come into it, but the King of Porigeal 


he 
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if God (by his ſecret and ſovereign judgments) would 
chaſtiſe us, by taking away his life (which, we hope, 
he will not ſuffer) without granting him the benefit of 
a Succeſſion, his affairs will not be left, without a due 
reflection on what is moſt juſt, and moſt important 
for the public tranquility ; and ſo, that no body ſhall 
be able to find fault with his juſtice, nor his foreſight. 
For which reaſons, his Majeſty has ordered his afore- 
faid Miniſters to make inſtances, and uſe their dili- 
gence to cut off thoſe negotiations; weighing the ill 
effects, which they now produce; and, what their con- 
tinuance may produce. And, that the complaint of 
his Majeſty, and the orders he gives to his Miniſters 
abroad, to notify to the Princes, at whoſe Courts they 
reſide, be, at the ſame time, made public, he has 
lately ordered, that it be made known to the Miniſters 
here. For this reaſon does Don Antonio de Ubilla com- 
municate it to Don Alexander Stanhope, by order of his 
Maſter, that he may alſo give notice to his Britannc 
Majeſty, aſſiſting, with his - prudent repreſentations, 
this juſt and honeſt purpoſe; that ſo the univerſal 
quiet may be maintained; and that he may quit the 
ſcandal of this negotiation, which, it is feared, 
will be an unhappy motive of kindling a voracious 
flame of a new war : Which, being once lighted, will 
be difficult to be extinguiſhed, either by the greateſt 
force, or the moſt dextrous and moſt powerful media- 
tion: And he remains obedient to Don Alexander 
Stanhope, with all affection. 


The Earl of Mancheſter, to the Earl of Jerſey. 


Paris, Sept. 30. 1699. 


The Spaniſh Ambaſſador is endeavouring to get 2 
private audience of the King. The firſt matter, he is 
to repreſent, is in relation to ſome tranſactions at Loo. 
The Declaration of his King makes alſo great diſcourſe 
here. The ſtate of affairs at St. Germains continues 
much the ſame it was. They are ſtill pleaſing them- 
ſelves with hopes the nation will recall him, at laſt ; 
though the greateſt proſpect they ſeem to have, is the 
death of the King of Spain ; which might, again, re- 
new the war. 


The Earl of Mancheſter, to Mr. Yard. 


Paris, Oclob. 7. 1699. 


They write from Lo, That the Spaniſh Ambaſſador 
has delivered to all the Lords Juſtices a memorial re- 
lating to the ſucceſſion of the Crown of Spain, which 
his Majeſty reſents very much, 


Mr. Yard, to the Earl of Mancheſter. 
I hitehall, Octob. 28. 1699. 


I believe the King's directions will be ſignified to 
the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, to-morrow, to leave the King- 
dom. Indeed, the paper, he gave about, was very in- 
ſolent, and appealing to the Parliament; ſo that the 
King could do no leſs. Mr. Stanhope is recalled at the 
fame time, a 


* Arn 


| Remonſirance preſented, in French, by the" Marui 
2 if arguis 


de 

Lords Fuſtices. = 

In the firſt place, The Ki is Maſter, having 
been certainly informed, + Majeſty, King Wi 
liam, the Hollanders, and other Powers (in purſuance 
of what they treated and ſtipulated, laſt year, at Ly) 
are now ally framing new treaties 7 the ſuc· 
ceſſion of the Crown of Spain; and (what is moſt 
deteſtable) contriving its diviſion and ition: 
His Majeſty orders his Extraordinary Arballador, u. 
ſiding in this Kingdom, to make known to the Lords 
Juſtices of England the reſentment, which theſe un- 
heard-of proceedings create in his Majeſty, eſpecially 
during the life of a Monarch, who is of 15 fit an age 
to expect (for many years) an heir, ſo much defired by 
all nations, that, without a deteſtable avarice, no one 
would ſuffer himſelf to be carried away with the am- 
bition of uſurping the dominions of others, 5 

That, if this were not contrary to the law of 
no Nation or Government would be ſaſe againſt the 
machinations of the ſtrongeſt and moſt maliciow; 
whereas, reaſon, and not force, ſets bounds to m- 
tions. 

That, if it were lawful for Foreigners to concern 
themſelves about the ſucceſſion of Kings and Sove- 
reigns, there would be no ſtatutes or municipal laws 
to be obſerved ; nor would any laws be free from the 
outrages of others, more eſpecially thoſe of the Crown 
of England. 

That, if watches were ſet upon the indiſpoſitions of 
Sovereigns, no health would be conſtant, no life ſe- 
cure, while both depend on the hand of the Almighty, 


Canales, Ambaſſador from the King 
„ his 


who is the arbiter of Life, Death, and Empires, 


That the impreſſions, which one Kingdom makes 
upon another, to tempt the allegiance of the ſubj 
and excite their minds to inſurrections, are an 
* of I good faith, which ought to be ob- 
erved amon riſtians, and more particular] 
Allies and Friends. mg 

That it ought not to be preſumed, of any Prince 
or Nation, and till leſs of the King of the $a 
Nation, that they are ſo negligent, as not to take 
proper meaſures, upon future and unexpected acci- 
dents (if this ſhould happen) to ſecure the public 
peace, and the repoſe of Europe, which has been the 
aim of the King and Nation for ſo many ages, #it 
is now and always will be. 

That, if there is not a ſpeedy end put to theſeproceed- 
ings and projects, there will doubtleſs break out a die- 
ful and univerſal war over all Europe, difficult to be 
ſtopped when it is deſired, and ſo much the more pe- 
judicial to the Engh/h, as they have but juſt felt the 
effects of innovations, and of the late war. 
matter is ſo worthy of conſideration, that it is nt 
doubted but it will be thought ſo by the Parliament, 
the Nobility, and the whole Englj/h Nation, which bis 
never been wanting in prudence and foreſight. _ 

The ſame Nation muſt conſider their own 
intereſts, and their commerce and treaties with the 
Spaniſh King and Nation ; the alteration, . 


Tube two Princes more immediately con- 
; cerned in its operation, viz; the Emperor and 
King of Spain, loudly declared againft it from - 
the beginning. The former, ſoon after the 
concluſion of it was. notified to him, return- 
ed for anſwer. That he was aſtoniſhed, that 
« any diſpoſition ſhould be made of the Spa- 
« i Monarchy, during the life-time; and 
« without the conſent of the preſent Poſſeſſor; 
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rum, -himſelf,, who was the rightful heit to 1 


e the Whole, was to be compelled. to accept 
« apart of it within the ſpace of three months, 
<« under the penalty of forfeiting bis ſhare to 
<« A third perſon not yet named. That, howe- 
„ ver, he could take no final reſolution till 


<« the return of a Courier from Madrid, who 


<« was to bring him an account of the King 
« of Spain's ſentiments, on an affair of duch. 
* conſequence to both of them.“ In this anſwer, 

| the 


* . 
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ition of which would neceſſarily be very de- 
_— to them ; and all this may be e by 
deſiſting from the project in hand, and by not pro- 
moting innovations, deſtructive at all times to Em- 
ires and Kingdoms. þ 
That the Ambaſſador Extraordinary of Spain will 
manifeſt to the Parliament, in the next Seſſions, the 
juſt reſentment which he now expreſſes, in the ſame 
manner as his Maſter has cauſed it to be ſhewn to all 
the public Miniſters of the Kings, Princes, and States, 
that reſide at the Court of Madrid. 


The tranſlation of the paper ſent to the Spaniſh Ambaſſa- 
dir, 9 200 was written in French by 44 K. 
cretary Vernon, and dated, the:30th of September 
1699. | 
His Majeſty having ſeen the paper, which the Se- 

cretary of the Ambaſſy of Spain has lately delivered, 

by order of your Excellency, to the Lords Juſtices of 
the Kingdom; his Majeſty thinks the contents ſo in- 
ſolent and ſeditious, that, in reſentment of ſo extraor- 
dinary a proceeding, and which can by no means be 
juſtified by the Law of Nations, he orders, that you 
go out of his dominions preciſely in eighteen days, to 
be counted from this notification; and that you keep 
in your houſe till your departure. I am alſo ordered 
to let you know, that theſe are the orders of his Ma- 
jeſty, that no writing be any more received from you 
nor any of your domeſtics. | 


Ar Stanhope to the Earl of Mancheſter. 


Madrid, Nev. 5, 1699. 

By the incloſed copy of the complaint I have made 
here 2 the Marquiſs de Canales's proceedings, 
your Excellency will judge I have ſeen his inſolent 
and ſeditious paper. They readily received mine, 
which I much doubted they would not ; and it was 
ſent within an hour hither from the Eſcurial to the 
Council of State, This was the day before yeſterday 
in the morning, and they have been in cloſe conſults 
ever ſince, I have advices from ſeveral hands, and 
ſome from perſons of the firſt rank, that the reſolution 
will probably be moderate; and that they will diſown 
their Ambaſſador, fo far at leaſt as to the brutality of his 
expreſhons, and it may be as to the ſubſtance, now 
they find the world generally cry out againſt the fol- 
ly, as well as inſolence of it; though I am ſatisfied 
be had orders to do the thing, but not in that manner. 
s makes me willing to give them time to bethink 
themſelves before they run on headlong into miſchiefs, 
againſt which they are ſo ill provided, and it is a lati- 
tude my orders allow me. Beſides that if I can pre- 
vent a breach, and procure his Majeſty humble fatis- 
ation, I ſhall believe I do both Him and my Country 


ſervice, 


The Engliſh tranflation of Mfr Stanhope's paper to D 
pe's paper to Don 
Antonio de Voie delivered at the Eſcurial, the 3d 
of November 1699, N. 8. | 


Don Alexander Stanhope, Envoy Extraordinary of 
* King of Great Brian, kifſes the hands of Don 
_ de Ubilla, and ſays, that he has orders from 
4 King his Maſter, immediately to paſs to the Roy- 

- nowledge of his Catholic Majefty the juſt motive 
complaint given him by a paper, which the Secre- 
tray cf the Marquiſs de Canales, by. order of his Maf- 
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tet, delivered to the Lords Juſtices of England in 
Londm, of which the adjoined is a true copy, and 
from whoſe contents, befides the rude and provoking 
language, it is manifeſt the deſign of it was to ſtir up 


ſedition in his Kingdoms, by appealing to the Parlia- 


ment and People of England againſt his Majeſty ; 


which is to own! them Superiors to his Royal Perſon, 
than which nothing can be more abſurd and contrary 
to the Conſtitution of the Government of the King- 
dom of England ; and is what the ſaid Marquiſs de 
Canales, Ambaſſador from his Catholic Majeſty, nei- 
ther ought nor could be ignorant of, after ſo many years 
reſidence in it. Notwithſtanding which the paper is 
full of contumelious terms to his Majeſty's Perſon, 
making uſe of ſeveral, artifices, of inſinuations and 
threats, purpoſely to breed a miſunderſtanding and 
diſſention betwixt his Majeſty and his Subjects; an at- 
tempt, which no Sovereign Prince can ſuffer in his 
dominions: And therefore the King of Great Britain, 
his Maſter, found himſelf neceſſitated to ſtop, as ſoon 
as poſſible, a miſchief, . which by the induſtry of 
the Marquiſs went on ſpreading itſelf daily, by or- 
dering he ſhould be required to go out of his King- 
doms ; and finally, the ſaid paper, being both in words 
and ſubſtance, abrontive to the Majeſty and Sacredneſs 
of Kings, the King of Great Britain, his Maſter, does 
not believe it poſſible, that the Marquiſs writ or pub- 
liſhed it by the orders of his Catholic Majeſty, but 
on the contrary perſuades himſelf, that this his reſent- 
ment will be much to his Royal ſatisfaction, as made 
for the common cauſe of all Kings; and that Don 
Alexander Stanhope will hope, that Don Antonio de Lbilla 

ſs all this to the Royal knowledge of his Catholic 
Majeſty, whom God preſerve, remaining Don Au- 
tonio's moſt humble and affectionate ſervant. 


Madrid, the 2d of November 1699, N. 8. . 


Mx Stanhope to the Earl of Mancheſter. 


Nov. 12, 1699, N. 8. 


The next day after my laſt, which was Nevember 5,1 
had certain notice from ſeveral hands, the King had 
taken his reſolution of ordering me -to be gone ; 
whereupon at midnight I diſpatched to the Eſcurial 
my agent, with the paper, of which the incloſed is 
a copy. The Secretary of the Deſpacho Univerſal, Don 
Antonio de Ubilla, would not receive, but was willing 
to hear the contents by word of mouth, and that was 
as much as I deſired. Two days after, the Conduct- 
er, or Maſter of the Ceremonies, came to order me 
in the King his Maſter's name to be gone out of the 
Spaniſh dominions within eighteen days, and not to 
ſtir out of my houſe till I ſhould begin my journey. 


Your Excellency has the anſwer I gave my Conducter 


in the ſame ſheet with the former, I have every day 
ſince ſollicited my paſſports, being ready to be gone 
whenever they give them me; and am told the reaſon 
of the delay is to know by next poſt, whether 
any paſſports, and in what form they were given to 
the Marquiſs de Canales in London, that they may ex- 
aQly imitate the ſame with me. 


The tranſlation of Mr Stanhope's paper to Don An- 
tonio x Una, e#preſſing the King bis Maſter's or- 
ders to. return bome, and deſiring his Catholic Ma- 
Jefly's paſſports. ” 

Don Alexander Stanhope, Envoy Extraordinary from 
the King of Great Britain, kiſſes the hands of Don 
5 N Antonio 
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the Imperial Court perſiſted with little variation, 
except that their refuſals became ſtronger and 
ſharper, they more they were d; and ſome- 
times they pretended, what they could not be · 
lieve, that Charles II was in a fair way of reco- 
very, and might have poſterity of his own. 
This was the language of their public memo- 
rials; but the Counts Harrach and Kawnitz, 
the principal Miniſters of Leopold, talked in a 
higher and more confidential ftile to the 


French Ambaſſador,” the Marquiſs de Ville: 

They expreſſed, in their private conferences, the | 
ſtrongeſt reſentment at the conduct of the Nuri. 
time Powers, not unmixed with terms of di. 
reſpect towards King Milliam, and inſinuations, 
that domeſtic factions had rendered his Govern. 
ment weak and contemptible. They affured 
him, that their Maſter would put every thi 

to hazard, rather than accept a treaty, which 
muſt reduce him to an'abfolute dependence on 


England 
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Antonio de Ubilla, and a, that having already repre- 
ſented to his Catholic Majeſty, whom God preſerve, 
the motives, that neceflitated the King, his , to 
ſend the declaration, he lately did, to the Marquiſs de 


© , Canales; and Don Alexander Stanhope having no other 


orders but to return to his Majeſty's Royal preſence, 
as ſoon as poſſible, he communicates this to Don An- 
tonio de Ubilla, that he may pleaſe to put it into the 
Royal knowledge of his Catholic Majeſty, whom he 
beſeeches at the ſame time, with all humble ſubmiſſi- 
on, to order ſuch paſſports to be given him, as will 
be neceſſary for ſuch a voyage; and Don Alexander 
Stanhope remains Don Antonio de Ubilla's moſt humble 
and affectionate ſervant, 


Madrid, November 6, 1699. 


Mr Stanhope's anſwer to the Conductor of Ambaſſadors, 
when he came with a 7 5 e from the King to order 
bim to leave the Spani 2 in eighten days, 
and not ſtir out of his houſe, till he ſhould begin his 

Journey, 


You will pleaſe to tell his Catholic Majeſty from 
me, that I will punQually comply in all that you have 
intimated to me by his Royal order, becauſe in ſo do- 
ing I ſhall obey the orders of the King my Maſter, as 
his Catholic Majeſty cannot but have been informed 
by Don Antonio de Ubilla, to whom I communicated 
it two days ago by my Secretary at the Eſcurial, de- 
firing at the ſame time paſſports neceſſary for my 
voyage; that I am glad to ſee their two Majeſties 
minds ſo unanimous, and defire they may continue the 
ſame in all other matters. 


The ſulſtance of the Earl of Mancheſter's audience of the 
French Xing at Verſailles, on Sunday, Nov. 15. 1699. 


S IR, 


The King my Maſter having found, that Monſieur 
de Tallard was, by his inſtructions, obliged to quit 
Holland before he ſigned the treaty, which was pro- 
jected with your Majeſty, relating to the ſucceſſion of 
Spain; bis Majeſty has ordered me to deſire this private 
audience, to aſſure you, Sir, that the King continues 


in the ſame ſentiments he was always of in regard to 


that treaty. Your Majeſty knows very well the good 
offices employed by the King my Maſter, to make the 
Imperialiſts enter into it. He has alſo done all he 
could to make the States like it. His Majeſty conti- 
nues to act as he did. As to what concerns the King's 
ſigning it, he cauſed the Earl of Fer/ey to come into 
Holland expreſsly for this end; and I doubt not, but 
the Count of Tallard will have told your Majeſty, 
how often the King my Maſter has offered himſelf to 
ſign it, to ſhew, that he was ready to do all that de- 
pended on him. Your Majeſty will give me leave to 
be a little long, in telling how this affair has paſled, 
that ſo your Majeſty may have it perfectly cleared up, 
that there is no alteration in the intention of the King 
my Maſter, The buſineſs was propoſed to the States 
of the Province of Holland, as tq thoſe, who were the 
molt intereſted in it; for it was not apprehended, that 
any obſtacles ſhould be met with elſewhere, if the con- 
ſent of that Province was had. That was alſo the 
beſt way to make the ſecret of this affair leſs apt to be 
divulged. 


_— 


Sir, If it has been repreſented to you, that he 
King my Maſter might have made uſe of the credit 
he has with the States, to cauſe this treaty to be con- 
cluded ; I will own, that the King has a great deal of 
credit in that country. But this credit does ahm 
conform itſelf to the manners and cuſtoms of the coun- 
try; and, tho? the States had found no objection the 
buſineſs could not have been ended without the conſen; 
of every city, which could not be had in les tine 
than a month or three weeks, as the Penßonary and 
the Earl of Portland have given Count Tallard to un- 
derſtand. But, whilſt his orders did not give him leare 
to wait for the concluſion of the affair, the King 
Maſter hopes, that your Majeſty will renew your or. 
ders to Monſieur de Tallard, or will ſend orders to Mon- 
fieur de Bonrepos, to endeavour to remove all obſtacle, 
that fo the project of the treaty may have its effect. 


The French King's anſwer. 


I own I was a little ſurprized, that the affair um 
not finiſhed at the expiration of the time, and before 
the King your Maſter did ſet out for England; Tan 
ſatisfied with the aſſurances, which you now give me 
from him, that he continues ſtill in the ſame intention; 
and I hope he will ſtill continue to contribute all be 
can with the States. As for me, I am ſtill of the fame 
mind, and I act with the fame ſincerity. I will fon 
ſend Monfieur de Tallard with the neceſſary inſtrx- 
tions. 

When I ſaid, ** That the reaſon the States of A. 
* land were not ſooner acquainted with it, was, that 
it could not be propoſed to them, till it was known, 
© whether the Imperialiſts would come in ot no; 
the King ſaid, They have had time enough given then, 
and even too much. As to Count Tallard's having or- 
ders to come away, the King took no notice of it, 
nor that he had been informed of every ſtep, Upon m 
ſaying, © Monſieur Tallard has been informed d 
& all that has been done in this affair, and has eva 
&« ſeen all the letters, which Mr Hep wrote to tle 
6 1 and, it being firſt propoſed to the Pro 
& vince of Holland, it ſeemed that he was fatished in 
© theſe points,” I took occaſion to ſee, if Monkear 
de — had any orders, ſaying, * That the King 
« my Maſter is deſirous that your Majeſty ſhould be 
« informed by Monſieur Tallard, or Monſieur 4 
© Bonrepos, of all that paſſes ; and even the States wil 
&* always have a great regard for all that comes fun 
your Majeſty.” he King anſwered, In this af 
I confided only in Monſieur de Tallard ; and 1 
very well, that the King your Maſter has more credit 
than I in Holland on this occaſion, When ] ſais 
* That the King had recommended it to the care of 
e the Penſionary, and that we hoped, that the G- 
© culties were ſuch as might be ſurmounted.” -- 
King anſwered, That he hoped ſo tas; and that he . 
gined, that ſomebody would come from the States into Eng- 
land; and that the treaty would be figned there. 
King faid alſo, As you know, 1 have it under the * 
of the King your Maſter, as he has it under mine. ll 

faid, ** I have alfo, Sir, ular orders to Ne 
« your Majeſty from the King, that as he has * 
eon this occaſion with an open heart, and with al 
«« poſſible ſincerity ; ſo he will continue to 20d un , 
other occafions that may be able to Crore wu” 
e the ſtrengthening the friendſhip and good * 
% pondence with your Majeſty.” The King 


* 
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= and Holland, for the preſervation of 
$ pt the Indies in his family; and, at the 
pe cine, robbed him of the Aeg, They 
threw out frequent overtures, that bis Imperial 
Majeſty was willing to take up with the Dau- 
phin's ſhare of the partition, or to concert a new 
one with Lewis XIV, which ſhould: coincide 
better with their reſpective intereſts. But whe- 
ther theſe offers were deſpiſed at Verſailles, or 
the fincerity of them ſul} „the Marquis de 
Fillers received no other inſtructions in anſwer 
to them, than that the King did not think it 


i. 
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right to admit any alteration, withoiit the con · 1500. 


ſent of his Allies. The Emperor's obſtinacy 
in rejecting the treaty, amazed all thoſe; who 


were acquainted with his circumſtances. Hig Cote. 


troops, If compleat, did not amount to ſeventy 
thouſand men; but, for want of recruits, they 
were far ſhort of that number. He was in- 
debted between twenty and thirty millions of 
florins ; and his Chamber of Finances had ſcarce 
credit enongh to fupply him with neceſſaries. 
It was generally believed, that he placed his 
chief reliance on the chapter of accidents, or 

on 


_— 


ſwered, You may aſſure the King, your Mafler, that I 
will do the ſame. 

Mr Prior ſet out, on the ſaid 15th of November 
1699, with this account of the audience, for London, 


The Earl of Mancheſter to the Earl of Jerſey, 


Paris, Nov. 21, 1699; 

The fame day Mr Prior left this place, I went to 
Jerſailles, and had my audiences, where paſſed what 
is uſual on ſuch occaſions. The King expreſſed him- 
ſelf in very obliging terms, mentioning the great de- 
fire he had to continue the correſpondence, that 
was now ſo well eſtabliſhed ; and that he did again re- 
peat to me what he had formerly aſſured me of, c. 
| made Monſieur de Torq a viſit, where I took oc- 
caſion to diſcourſe of what had paſſed in my private 
audience. I knew he expected it, and was alfo wil- 
ling to find out his ſenſe of the matter. He ſaid, That 
the King had acquainted him with it: That I had 
fully explained the whole proceeding to his Majeſty : 
That Monſieur de Tallard was to ſet out on Monday 
next, He did ſtill ſeem to inſiſt on the great credit 
our King had with the States, and, laughing, ſaid, he 
wondered I ſhould lefſen it. I told him, I did own 
the States had always ſhewn a great regard to every 
thing, that was propoſed by his Majeſty : That the 
aſſurances, I had given this King, were, that he had 
recommended it, and would continue to doit; fo 
that nothing would be wanting on his part: That, 
though there were great hopes of a good concluſion, 
yet, till it was agreed to by the States, it was more 
than could be ſaid, that they would certainly do it. 
On the whole, I find the Court impatient till it is 
done, by ſaying, No time was to be loſt : That the 
King of Spain's life was very uncertain : That, by the 
laſt account they had, he was ill again. I waited on 
Monſieur de Tallard this morning, and his diſcourſe 
was much the ſame. He gave me to underſtand, that, 
though Monſieur de Bonrepos would ſeem to be con- 
cerned in this affair, he was not: That he hoped to 
bad all things ready at his return into Angland, which 
vould be on Saturday next: That he had all the duty 
imaginable for the King: That his intentions were 
and always would be, to endeavour to continue a 
good underſtanding between our Maſters. To which 
| replied, as was proper on ſuch an occaſion; © I hope 
Monſieur de Tallard will be ſo juſt, as to give it the 

lame turn in England, he does here.” | 


TheEarl :f Mancheſter to the Lord Chancellor Sommers. 


Paris, Decemb. 8, 1699. 


As to the affair, that paſſed in Holland this fum- 
— cannot ſee why the States ſhould make any 
heulty, ſince the year before they did agree to a 
3 that nature; and the ſame reaſon does ſtill 


unleſs they were deſirous to ſee firſt the ſuc- 
&« of their Tariff 


ad exchanged. 


. The Houſe of Auftria will never agree to any thing 
It is too late. 


Beſides, they think our intereſt is 
auch concerned, that we ſhall at all times'procure 
Ky — conditions; and, on the other ſide, the 
1 have of diſobliging Spain makes them ſo 

'7 cautious, as not to come into any propoſal what- 


there, which was yeſterday ſettled - 


8 


wy * 


ever. I muſt confeſs, I am impatient to ſee the con- 
cluſion of this matter. For, in caſe it has not the 
effect we always propoſed, I ſhall be ſorry it has gone 
ſo far: And I know this Court will be much diſſatiſ- 
fied with us, and may be with ſome reaſon, All I 
have acted in it has ſucceeded as was defired, 


The Earl of Mancheſter 10 the Earl of Jerſey. 


Paris, December 23, 1699. 
I was this day with Monſieur de Torcy. — He took 
notice, that the affair of Spain was {till depending, 
and not agreed to, which might be a great prejudice 
to this King, ſince they had now a good opportunity 
of turning matters to their advantage, the Queen of 
Spain being diſſatisfied with the Court of Vienna. He 
did not mention the occaſion, but I fancy it is ſome- 
thing in relation to the Counteſs of Berlips, All I 
ſaid was, that I was aſſured, that the King my Maſter 
would contribute all he could to bring that matter to 
a good concluſion, He anſwered, that the King was 
fully ſatisfied of it. 
unt Zinzendorf had an audience of the King this 
day, having juſt received a Courier with the news, 
that the Queen of the Romans was brought to bed of 
a daughter. The King told him, as he ſays, in a 
very obliging manner, that he had given orders to 
Monſieur de Villars to take his audience of the Arch- 
duke in the manner the Emperor ſhould think fit. So 


that at preſent this Court ſeems deſirous to oblige the 
Emperor as much as they can, 


The Earl of Manchefter to the Ear! of Jerſey. 


Paris, Decem. 31, 1699. 

I never ſee Monſieur de Torcy, but he ſpeaks to 
me of the great affair. On Tueſday laſt I was there; 
I found him appearing a little more concerned : He 
ſaid, that matters were ſtill under ſuch uncertainties, 
that they could not tell what to depend on: That he 
did not find, that this affair was any way advanced : 
That the King of Spain had been indiſpofed again ſince 
his return to Madrid, and might die of a ſudden, 
which probably would produce a new war in Eurepe, 
in caſe thoſe meaſures, that were propoſed, were not 
firſt agreed to. I could give him no other anſwer, 
than that J believed he was fatisfied nothing would be 
wanting on the King my Maſter's part; and that I be- 
lieved Monſieur de Tallard was acquainted with what 
paſſed. He ſaid he believed not; for that he had aſked 
an audience of the King, but could not have it, by 
reaſon the King was to go to Hampton-Court ; and 
that at that time there arrived three poſts from Hol- 
land, T told him, that I did not doubt but Monſicur 
de Tallard had told him how eaſy of acceſs the King 


was: that I had ſeen him ſpeak to the King about 


buſineſs, even without fo much as aſking an audience, 


- or acquainting the Secretary of State with it. I ſaid, as 


for myſelf, that I thought, if Monſicur de Tallard had 
not left Holland fo foon, it might have facilitated this 
affair. To which Monſieur de Torcy anſwered, that 


they had nothing to do with the States, having only 
treated with the King of England That Monſieur 
de Bonrepos was come to Paris, ſo that they had no 
Ambaſſador there, ſeeming to inſiſt very much on this 
point, that it was not in the leaſt their buſineſs : That 


ſeveral 
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„oo. on what the ſuperſtition of his Family, or terrible ferment. - The King had frequent w. 
ark adulation of 2 — have ſtiled the Mi- turns of his illneſs; and it was 3 2 a 

racle of the Houſe of Auſtria. But the true every relapſe would carry him off. The Adam. 

ſpring of his'refuſal was, that, in June this year, iſtration was in a moſt infeebled and digjointeg 

the Ring of Spain made a diſpoſition in favour ſtate; the Nobility ſplit into faQtions ; the Peg. 

of his ſecond ſon, which they knew at Vienna, plc mutinous and diſcontented; On the fr 
and yet took no meaſures to render it effectual, knowledge of the treaty," they appeared highly 
a1 | 85 by marching troops into Jaly, or ſending the incenſed, that three foreign powers ſhould under. 4 K 
172 young Archduke with a ſufficient force into take to transfer their allegiance, and parcel gy = 
44 Spain; both which ſchemes had been in agi- their Dominions. They conſidered a partition 


= << Pady as the greateſt diminution of the ſplendor and 

4 State of The affairs of Spain were all this ſummer in a ſtrength of the Spaniſh Monarch, The Gr. 
the Spa- 

= nh Court __ IT — 

9 ſeveral months were paſſed ſince the time they had they could not tell, but the Courier might have beet 


14 reaſon to believe this matter would have been finiſhed, ſtopped in Flanders „ ſo they would not ſend them to. 
= c. I cannot tell but he expected ſome light from gether. It does begin to take air, and Count Zin. 
me, or it may be Monſieur de Tallard is uneaſy, and dorf has ſome notice of it, having diſcourſed to me af 
has made them ſo, I found by Monſieur de Tallard, the ſeveral heads. I have been far from Firing hin 
the night before he went from hence, that he thought any light into that matter; only ſo far, as I hars often 
by Chri/tmas this matter would certainly be ended. faid before, when I found him alarmed at the illo& a 
He ſaid, in caſe it had a good concluſion, he ſhould the King of pain, That I thought it would be happy 
be very glad to ſtay in England; if not, he hoped for Europe, if there could be a compromiſe ; but thu 
he ſhould be recalled, and ſome other ſhould be ſent. that would very much depend on the Emperor, fle 
It may be, that this Court was of the ſame opinion; faid, I might be aſſured the Emperor would agree tg 
and that, finding the contrary, it makes them doubt- any thing, that was r eaſonable. I avoided, always, 
ful of what the ſucceſs will be. Monſieur de Torcy going any fur ther, without orders; though I cane 
nevertheleſs did not ſeem to make any doubt; he fee, but he will be ſoon informed of this whole nu. 
only ſaid, that in caſes of this nature time was not ter, whenever it is again propoſed at Vienng, 
to be loſt, I do believe, this Court will do what they 
i4 can, in order to a peace in all parts. The reaſonwhy 
1 The Earl of Mancheſter to the Earl of Jerſey. I think fo, is, becauſe Monſieur | de Tory fays, 1 
14 would be neceſſary, that moſt of the Princes in Eu 
| Paris, Jan. 6, 1700. conſented to what is agreed on in England; which 
| I am in hopes the grand affair goes on well, ſince cannot be ſo well done, if they are in war one with 
Monticur de Torcy, diſcourſing yeſterday with me, as the other. ö 
he generally does, told me, that the Penſionary of 
Tlollund had told Monſieur de Bonrepos that the Pro- The Earl of Mancheſter to the Earl of Jerſey. 
vince of Zealand had given their conſent ; and, there 
being ſince ſome time paſt, it is hoped we ſhall ſoon Paris, May 8, 170 
know the ſucceſs; which will make this Court eaſy. I deſired Monſieur de Torcy would let me know, 
Monſieur de Torcy pretends they have propoſals of when he would mention the late treaty to the En- 
treaties from all parts, but that the King does much peror's Miniſter; and what meaſures they intend 
* more deſire and ſeek that with the King of England to take, that I might act conformable to them: te 
than any other. Monſieur de Torcy has received by ſaid, He ſhould take no notice of it to him, till ter 
an expreſs a letter from Monſieur de Tallard of the Tueſday ſevennight : That they would ſend orden b 
zoth of December, N. S. which is two days freſher Monſieur de Villars (with a copy of the treaty) to con- 
than ours. He ſeemed much better ſatisfied than the municate it to the Emperor : and to ſend back ti 
time before. Courier at the expiration of eight days, in caſe be ba 
no anſwer, and to declare, that this King ſhall bt 
The Earl f Jerſey to the Earl of Mancheſter, upon it as a refuſal: That, leſt the Emperor might 
. COLE” engage the Pope, the French Ambaſlador at Rim: 
Wiuehall, Fan. >, 1700. to Rb it alſo, and to deſire it may be key: 
The great affair is come to a good concluſion; the a ſecret : That they think proper to act in the fun: 
Province of Holland, having conſented to it, except manner with the Republick of Venice, and they i 
ſome little reſerve, which will be of no conſequence. impart it to their Ambaſſador here about the fav 
Your Excellency will be pleaſed, 22 may occaſion- time they mention it to the Emperor's Miniſter. A 
ally diſcourſe with Monſieur de Torq, to let him for Spain, they thought it not yet proper. Heli 
know this; which may prevent any thing, that Ta/- they ſhould now ſoon ſee the ſucceſs of this great affas, 
lard may repreſent otherwiſe, on this ſubject. and the King would have the honour of it, and de 
caſe was extremely changed in two years: That de 
The Earl of Mancheſter to the Earl of Jerſey. King had now all the obligations and intereſt to wi 
Pay: for the life and welfare of our King, aſſuring mt 
aris, Jan. 27, 1700. the great concern he was under ſome time this vine. 
I was, yeſterday, with Monſieur de Torcy ; who had when they heard from Monſieur de Tallard, that l 
received an expreſs from Monſieur de Tallard, with was a little indiſpoſed. This, I take it, is not u. 
news, That the affair was concluded: That the only likely, it being plainly their intereſt ; elſe I 
difference that remained, at preſent, was, That the not eaſily be perſuaded of their good intentions 
States would have their part ſigned in Holland; and wiſh it was ſo elſewhere. ; 
Monſieur de Torcy did not well know how this could 


be done, the French King having no Miniſter there. The Earl of Mancheſter to the Earl of Jerſey. 
I found Monſieur de Torcy very well pleaſed; and, in 
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caſe that matter is not otherwiſe agreed on, I could Paris, May 19. 175. 
perceive, that would be no obſtruction; but the Yeſterday Monſieur de Torcy acquainted the Eope 
French King will ſend a perſon into Holland. ror's Miniſter of the whole affair, He ſeemed miei“ 


ly ſurprized, and complained much of the proce? 

The Earl of Mancheſter to the Earl of Jerſey. of our King, taking notice of the many engagen® 
Paris. March a1. 10 that have been made berween his Maſter andHiw- © 

F arts, Maren 31, 1700. which Monſieur deTorcy anſwered, That be thou! 
Thetreaty is come from Holland, though the counter- he had no reaſon to complain, after what had pale 


part be not yet, becauſe, as Monſieur de Torcy ſaid, on that ſubject at Vienna, and that the Emperor 
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ſo many lucrative Governments ; and 
it was the uni cry, that France alone could 
maintain their Succeſſion intire, and recover 
them out of the calamity, to which they were 
reduced, It is the common opinion, that the 
ſceds of this great Revolution were laid by the 
capacity and addreſs of the Marquis & Harcourt, 
during his embaſſy at Madrid in 1698 3 and that 
he found means to gain over the Cardinal Porto- 
carrero, the Marquis de Monterey, and de los 
Balbazes, beſides ſeveral others of the principal 
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However this may be, it is certain, the miſma- 


nagements of the preſent reign, and therapacious 
and violent carriage of the Queen Mariana, aunt 
to the Archduke Charles, had intirely alienated 
the hearts of the whole nation from the Ger- 
mans ; and that they were diſpoſed to receive 
with open arms a grandſon of Lewis XIV, pro- 


vided they were affured of never becoming a 


province to Fance. Nor did the reflection, 
that a Prince of the Auſtrian line muſt owe his 


chief ſupport to Heretics, carry a ſmall weight 
along 


a 


deen inſormed of every thing, that was now agreed 
w: That this matter was not of a new nature, for 
that there had been a ſecret treaty between the Empe- 
ror and France concerning the 3 of Spain in 
1668. When I ſaw. Monſieur de Torq, he told me 
all that had paſſed, and I was glad to hear of this ſe- 
cret treaty, that being a good argument to Monſieur 
4 Zinzendorf, as you will find after wards. 

took notice of it to me, and began much in the ſame 
manner as with Monſieur de Torcy. I told him, I 
wondered to ſee him ſo much ſurprized, fince for ſome 
time he always aſſured me, there was. ſuch a matter in 
agitation, and that it was concluded: That, if he 
would conſider a little, he would be convinced, that 


| the King had not only conſidered the intereſt of Eu- 


rope, but in particular that of the Emperor: That 
what might be very doubtful. and even not likely to 
be obtained by a war, might now be ſecured by a 
peace if they pleaſed. He faid, What faith can be 
expected, if the Pyrenean treaty, and the renunciation, 
that France made, was not valid? To this I anſwered, 
That I believed the Emperor did not take it to be a 
full deciſion in relation to Spain ; elſe he would not 
have made a ſecret treaty with France in 1668, where- 
in he yielded much more, as I was informed. I then 
proceeded to ſhew him the ſituation of affairs. I re- 
preſented the power of France, the intereſt they have 
in Italy, as alſo in Spain; and beſides what he had of- 
ten told me, that it was feared, that the Spaniards 
would declare themſelves for a Prince of France ; that 
I was of opinion} that he himſelf would think at laſt, 
that this was the ogly way to prevent it, and that 
they had it now in their power. Upon the whole 
matter he ſeemed partly convinced, and he begins 
now to think, that the King could obtain no better 
conditions, and that the only difficulty, that will re- 
main, is what relates to Milan. I left him to judge, 
whether he thought the Princes of /taly would be con- 
tented, that either France or the Emperor was maſter 
there, After this diſcourſe he went again to Monſieur 
de Torcy, and deſired a copy of the treaty, which he 
ſaid he would ſend him, and then made him ſome pro- 


. poſalsas from himſelf, that he might be the better able 


toinform his Maſter ; which he afterwards acquainted 
me with, and which I ſend your Lordſhip in his own 
words, as well as I can remember them. He is now 
ſo apprehenſive leſt Spain ſhould declare for France, 
a you will ſee by the queſtions he aſked Monſieur de 
Torcy, that he will do what he can for the treaty ; and 
it thought he is very well with the Emperor. He 
ſends this day an expreſs to Vienna, and, I think, one 
to Count Harrach in Spain, as does alſo the Spaniſb 
Ambaſſador, whom Monſieur de Torcy has acquainted 
with the treaty, and given him a copy of it. He 
only ſaid, it was a matter above his underſtanding, but 
would not fail to inform his Maſter of it. The 
metian Ambaſſador is alſo acquainted with it; and 
onſieur Calliere goes this week to the Duke of Lor- 
ra to notify it to him. So your Lordſhip will judge 
it will not be long a ſecret. 
Count Zinzendorf aſked Monſieur de Torcy of his 


Vn accord, after the agreement betwixt England, 
France, and Holland had been ſhewn him : 


* I. Whether France will conſent to the Arch- 
No. 27. Vol. III. 


He ſoon 


— — — 
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© duke's going into Spain, during the life of his Ca- 


- © tholic Majeſty ?” 


Monſieur de Torcy's anſwer : 


*. France does conſent to it, on condition that the E mpe- 
ror accepts the conditions. 


© 2, Whether, in caſe the Spaniards would make 
choice of a French Prince within the given term of 
three months, it be agreed not to give car to the 
* propoſals of Spain? 

Yes, it is agreed. 


3. That the ceſſion of the Kingdom of Naples 
ought, in my opinion, to be underſtood as only to 
the deſcendants of Queen Mary Tereſa; and that 
it is by no means to be incorporated with the 
Crown nor the Houſe of France? 


Thbat this will be made eaſy, and that there will be no 
difficulties about it. 


a ®a ©® 0 


© 4. Whether there was any room to hope, that 
© France would change or accommodate ſome things 
in the treaty ?” 

That the King was in fo good a diſpoſition, that he 
would come into any thing; and that this treaty was nat f 
that nature, that nothing could be changed in it, ſo it be 


done by the common conſent of England, France, and 
Holland. 


The Earl of Jerſey to the Earl of Mancheſter, 


Hampton-Court, May 13, 1700, O. S. 

I have your letter of the 19th, and laid it before 
the King. His Majeſty approves of what has been 
ſaid to Count Zinzendorf, concerning the treaty, only 
as to the ſecond query : 
* Whether, in caſe the Spaniards would make 
choice of a French Prince within the given term 
of three months, it be agreed not to give ear to 
© [attendre] the propoſals of Spain? 
A. Tes, it is agreed. 
The ſenſe of theſe words is it not this? That, 
though the Spaniards ſhould, within the three 
months, propoſe to make choice of any Prince of 
the Houſe of Bourbon, yet the French ſhall not in 
that caſe hearken to ſuch a propoſition, but ſhall 
adhere to what is literally preſcribed in the treaty. 
Your Lordſhip will ſee, in diſcourſing with Mon- 
ſieur Zinzendorf,, if he does not underſtand it thus; 
© and take care, that it be ſo explained to Monſieur 
© de Torcy, as to leave no room for any difficulty.” 


e 


The Earl of Mancheſter to the Earl of Jerſey. 


Paris, May 26, 1700. 

I have acquainted your Lordſhip already, that the 
only diſcourſe we have here is concerning the treaty 
with England, and I have made ſome enquiry, which 
way it could come to be ſo ſoon public; and it hap- 
pened thus: The King ſent for Monſieur on Thurſday 
laſt, and informed him of it, and even of the parti- 
culars, ſaying it was no longer a ſecret, for he had 
informed moſt of the Princes of Europe of it. This 
was ſufficient to make it known, and it was certainly 
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of one of the French King's gran 
which he would cfh 


ple. Partacarrero for the © 

King's conſcience, which ſometimes 
to him the unnatural part he.was about 10 
in depriving his own family pf their juſt zights, 
adviſed him 7 the 
mentous point of regulating th 
nocent X11, who was firmly attached to France, 
after taking the opinion a college of Cardi- 
nals, determined againſt the validity of Queen 
Maria Tereſa's renunciation, as b founded 
on compulſion, and contrary to the fundamen- 
tal laws of the Spaniſh Monarchy ; and exhorted 
his Catholic Majeſty to make his will in fayour 


along with it in the ings. of 6.5 
1 
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prove of it. The Italian Miniſters were the moſt 
alarmed by what the French are to have in [taly, with 


The Earl of Mancheſter to the Earl of Jerſey. 


Paris, May 29, 1100. 
J never fail, when the Miniſters here ſpeak of the 
King, to aſſure them of the particular eſteem he has 
for his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, &c. and I had yeſter- 
day a good opportunity of repeating ĩt at a conference 
I had with Monſieur de Torcy about the treaty, &c. I 
am of opinion, that the Emperor's Miniſter here will 
preſs that matter at the Court of Vienna, he being 
more convinced than ever, that it is for his Maſter's 
intereſt to agree to it; and Monſieur de Torq did own 
to me, that he found him much altered ſince the laſt 
time he ſaw him ; and he told me-of the propoſitions 
he had made him, and which Thave already acquaint- 
ed you with. The Courier, which was ſent to Mon- 
fieur de Villars, is expected back every day, and will 
ive us ſome light as to which way this will turn. The 
Duke of Lorrain has acceded, but it is at preſent a 
ſecret, as Monſieur de Torq ſays, becauſe he is willing 
to keep meaſures with the Emperor, as you will be 
told by Monſieur de Tallard , if he has not told you 
already. 


The Earl of Mancheſter to the Earl Jerſey. 


Paris, June 2, 1700. 

T had the honour of your's of May the 13th, and am 
ſenſible the ſecond propoſition of Monſieur de Zinzin- 
dorf might have been plainer by the word ecouter in- 
ſtead of attendre; but I was willing to keep his own 
words, not having then diſcourſed with Monſieur de 
Torcy : though I now find his anſwer went further, 
and on that query he ſaid, provided the Emperor 
* within the term of three months ſigned and ratified ; 
© elſe they ſhould not think themſelves obliged.” 
This he added, in order to leave him in more doubt, 
which he thought was proper at preſent; though he 
ſaid it was not very likely the Spaniards would now 
be more their friends ; and beſides, this King would 
keep ſtrictly to what is preſcribed by the treaty. I af- 
terwards talked to Monſieur Zinzendorf, who under- 
ſtands it in your Lordſhip's ſenſe, and I did explain to 
him further what Monſieur de Torcy had told me con- 
cerning that matter. At firſt he did not intirely agree 
to it, though there was little difference, ſo that there 
can be no ill conſequence from it; and this matter .is 


fo ſettled, that I hope the King will approve of it. 
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Monſieur de Torcy made _ſame excuſe to me, a 
faid, the time would not permit them to conſult fg 
with the King in relation to the Duke of Zarrain, a4 
told me, they had ſent a project to be figned by hin, 
and it was not convenient to let this matter cod: 
That ſome conditions were ſent, but ſuch as woul 
cauſe no difputes: As, 1. That the Duke is not to 
qui Lorrain till he is in poſſeſſion of Milan. 2, Tha 

ilan ſhould go to his heirs and family, as Lyrgy 
now does. 3. That the Dauphin ſhould renounce al 
his claim. 4. That they would not agree with the 
Emperor till the inveſtitute from him was ſettled, f 
neceſſary, in relation to Milan. Monſieur de Talos 
has a copy of this project; and, when it is gel, 
which will be very ſoon, it will be neceſſary, thit the 
King and the States-General ſhould ſign an act to c- 


firm the fame. Monſieur de Pillars has communice. 


ed the treaty to the Emperor, who declared in genen 
terms, that he was very much inclined to the 

of Europe, By the Couriers, which he was to fend 
eight days after, he will explain that matter further, 
Monſieur de Torcy ſays, they have an anſwer from the 
French Ambaſſador at Rome, and the Pope ſeems 9 
approve of the treaty. After this. he ſaid, it would be 
very convenient, England and France ſhould alu 
act in concert in the affairs of Exrope; and det fil 


ſome words, as if he underftood there was 2 way 


on foot between England, the Emperor, Deanur 
and Poland: That the Danifh Miniſters had made ſe- 
veral offers in England, &c. I told him, I thought 
there was nothing of that nature, and it was not very 
likely, becauſe we ſent our fleet to aſſiſt Susa, 
which was in a manner .declaring againſt Damn 
and Poland: That I ſuppoſed their Miniſter here had 
made propoſals to. this Ge, at leaſt jt was faid &. 
But, fince the aſſurances he had given me, that noi 
liance or treaty ſhould be made with them, till mat 
ters were compoſed, without communicating it to tie 
King my Maſter, I was intirely ſatisfied, and I bopel 
he would be ſo likewiſe, reports of this nature being 
generally ſpread to create, miſunderſtandin 

The ſecret treaty of 1668, was foned by the Fir 
ther of Count Averſperg,. who is now with you. The 
Emperor then conſented, that France ſhould hare 
Naples and Sicily, all Flanders and the PH 
iſlands, Count Zinzendarf ſays he was ban 
that reaſon, 


The Earl of Mancheſter to the Carl of Jerſey. 


Paris, Tune 9, 473% 
The Courier, which Manfieur. de Villars was to lead 


back from Vienna eight days after his arrival, is cum 


back. Monſieur de Villar writes, that he had di- 
courſed with Count Gaunitz ; that he was prefled © 
ſtay ſome days before be ſent back the Courier; that, 


when they found he could not do it, they let lin 


know, that the Emperor would, in ten days ume, 
give him a poſitive anſwer; and that he would an 
take any meaſures, with Spain; and they believed - 
would be ſuch an anſwer, as he. would think worth 
ſending by another expreſs. So they think here, 


matter is in a good way. He told me further, 


Propoſi Dif, 
2 
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cogclufion of this Partition, his Gipcerity 
| jd unqueſtioned ; and that he really 
| it at chat dime as more forthe imme- 
diate iptereſt of his Crown, .to apoex to it for 
erer thoſe, domiinians, Which were to be given 
him as an equivalent for the Daumbin s preten- 
bons, than $0 put his ifon in poſſeſſion of 
the whole Monarchy, But the Emperor's un 
erpected refuſal of his concurrence, the abbor- 
-nce, which the Spewards ſhewed for being dil- 
red, and, above all, a perſuaſion,” that 
Eagland would . renew the war, — him 
break through his engagements, by ac cepting 
the vil. We mult however confeſs, that it has 


W 
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been the more prexailing opinion, that his moſt i700. 


Chriſtian Majeſty meant only to deceive and 


what was his own propoſition, as an argument 
to perſuade Cherlez I, to leave the Duke of 
Auiau his fole heir. Let this be as it will, the 


amuſe from the beginning, and made uſe of 


treaty was no ſooner ratified, than his Miniſters Dr Hare“ 
at foreign Courts co-operated with-thoſe of Eug- Te 


land and the States-General, in puſhing the ac- 


for a 


ceptance of it; and when King William, having — 4 
received ſome intelligence of Harcourt's negotia- 1709 con- 


the French King not only denied his knowing 


tion, expoſtulated with him upon it by letter, %, 


letter to a 


any thing of the matter, but declared under his 75% Mem- 


own ber, p. 5. 
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the Duke of Lorrain deſired an explanation concern- 
ing the ran of Bich, which, by the treaty, 
is to go to the Prince of Yaudemont ; that the Duke 
had reaſons to think he had no right to it at preſent, 
and therefore whatever 27 mould not prejudice 
bis title, till the treaty place. This we have 
allowed him, and they underſtand that the Prince of 
Vaudemumt is to have the Sovereignty, when the ex- 
change is made. Monſieur de Torq took notice to 
me again, that the French King would act in nothing 
without conſulting the King, and he ſuppoſed he was 
fully ſatisfied of it, and that he approved of what 
had been done. I thought it proper to aſſure him of 
it, Cc. It is certain, the credit and reputation of the 
King was never ſo great here, as it is now. Though 
] can never be perſuaded they love him, yet I am 
confident they eſteem him, and deſire his friendſhip 
I muſt tell your Lordſhip, all agree, that the Duke of 
Cavy is rightly ſerved. His Miniſter here is very un- 
ealy, 


Mr James Creſſet to the Earl of Mancheſter, 


Hamburg, June 14, 1700. 
The late league concerning the 1 Suc- 
ceſhon makes a great noiſe in the world. If the 


363 it is no great matter what others 
y or do. 


Mr Paul Methuen te Mr Abraham Stanyan. 
Liſbon, June 15, 1700. 


than has been uſual ; for, the. laſt day of May, there ar- 
rived a Courier in eleven days from Verſailles to the 
French Ambaſſador ; which is an extraordinary dili- 
gence, The day after his arrival, the Ambaſſador de- 
a ſecret audience of the King, which being grant- 
ec, he remained an hour in private with him, no bo- 
cy being in the room but the King and himſelf ; du- 
ing which he ſhewed him the treaty in French, that 
3s .igned by the Earls of Portland and Ferſey, 
Count de Tallard, Count de Briord, and eight Dutch 
potentiaries, for the dividing the Spaniſb Monar- 
Gy between the Arch-duke and the Da n, if the 
g of Spain ſhould die without any children. Af- 
ter he had ſhewed the treaty, and explained the eon- 
= of it, he made a ſpeech to invite him into it, 
Nuus out his Maſter's great. kindneſs ſhewed to the 
1 of Portugal on this occaſion, in giving him ſo 
1 notice of what concerned fo nearly the intereſt 
17 Kingdom. The Ambaſſador received no an- 
rom the King at his audience; ſo he diſpatched 
Courier to give his Maſter an account, that he 
ood his orders and four days after he ſent one 
te 15 vants poſt with the anſwer he received from 
* = of Cadaval, his Commiſſary, which was, 
— * being a buſineſs of great conſequence, it re- 
— ome time to conſider of it; and that in the 
150 war the King returned his moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
bk t * for this particular demonſtration of his 
a del, and aſſured him, that no body could deſire 
e earneſtly than he, whatfoever was for the 
peace of Chriſtendom, By this anſwer it ſeems 
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We are likely to have a more buſy ſcene of affairs 


probable, that the King of Portugal will not take any 
reſolution of being comprehended in the treaty, un- 
til he ſees what the Emperor does ; and that, in order 
to it, he will wait for Count Mallenſtein, who has 
been ſome time at Madrid, and is expected here in 
a few days, the King's barges being already gone to 
wait for him on the other fide of the river. 


The Earl of Mancheſter to the Earl of Jerſey. 


58 | Paris, June 16, 1700. 

I find the French deſign very ſoon to communicate 
the treaty in all parts, as Maonjieur de Torcy ſays, ſince 
England ſays there is no occaſion of deferring it, eſ- 

ially in thoſe parts of Germany, where the King 
bag no Miniſters ; but, where he has, it is neceſſary 
they ſhould all act at the fame time. The French 
intend and think it convenient to do it to the Prince of 
Heſſe-Darmſtadt and the Duke of Saxe-Gotha, who 
were forgot. As for the Electors of Hanover and 
Bavaria, they leave that to us, the Elector of Hanover 
not being yet owned as ſuch by this Court. The 
French Miniſter at Mantua is to have orders to com- 
municate it there and at Parma, &c. And they have 
given their order for Turin, The Duke of Lorrain 
has not yet ſigned, though he pretends he will. He 
has called a Council of twelve perſons, fince which 
he has deſired many explanations from this Court to 
what concerns his own country, that ſo they may 
have the ſame privileges when under France. Some 
are allowed, but he deſires alſo not to be a Guarantee 
of the treaty, which deſire is of ſuch a nature, that 
it cannot be agreed to, We ſhall ſoon find, whether 


all this is not to gain time, and to ſee what the Em- 
peror will do. 


Mr Robert Sutton to the Earl of Mancheſter. 


| Vienna, June 19, 1700. 

Underſtanding, that it would not be unacceptable to 
your Excellency to know what meaſures the Emperor 
takes in relation to the treaty newly concluded with 
France, I could not but rejoice at an occaſion of do- 
ing your Lordſhip any pleaſure, and take the liberty 
to acquaint you, that the Emperor has not hitherto 
taken any reſolutions touching the treaty. All that 
has been declared is, that the Emperor, for reaſons 
very well known, thought himſelf obliged to commu- 
nicate with Spain, which is the party moſt concerned 
in his opinion, and that afterwards he would return an 
anſwer ; which perhaps we may be forced to wait for 
till towards the end of the term allowed him. In the 
mean time your Excellency will eaſily judge the a- 
greements to be very unwelcome to this Court. Some 
of the Miniſters do not hide their high diſlike of it. 
But nevertheleſs; though they do not explain them- 
ſelves, I believe it is paſt doubt, that the Emperor 
will at length enter into it. The neceſſity of it is 
very clear, and will be often repeated to them. 


Mr Stanhope to the Earl of Mancheſter. 


Hague, Tune 24, 1700. 
Here is a perfect good underſtanding between the 
| French 
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own hand, in a letter to the King, that, though 
a will ſhould be made in favour of his family, 
he would take no advantage of it, but adhere to 
the Partition. - Nay further, when Count Zin- 
zendorf, the Imperial Miniſter at Paris, de- 
manded in a Memorial, What part France would 
act, in caſe Spain ſhould volintarily place a 
grandſon of the French King on the Throne? 
Monſieur de Torcy returned anſwer in writing, 
that it would by no means be liſtened to: And 
to the very laſt moment the Court of Verſailles 
expreſſed, in all their ſteps, a fixed reſolution 
of adhering to the treaty. 

When the ſecret of the Partition was divulged 


in land, it was preſently writ ind talks 
to 4 meaſure, though A 
only one, that could be taken ti prevent a "ra 
war, in which the nation then ſecmed un will 
or unable to engage. The different" cenſors 5 
under went were, that fo important an r w | 
ought not to have been coneluded” withour' . 
advice of Parliament: That it as contrary ty 
the firſt ſeparate article of the Alliance : 

unleſs concerted with the King of Spain” it r. 
unjuſt in the contrivance, and hazardous in 
execution: That the terms, which France haz 
obtained, were prejudicial to the intereſts ofthis 
country, and deſtructive of the ballance of power, 


. 


* 
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French Ambaſſador, the Count de Briort, and me. I 
diſpatched two days ago by his Courier copies of the 
late treaty about the Spaniſh Succeflion to our Miniſters 
at Hamburg, Copenhagen, Sweden, and Berlin, to be 
communicated to thoſe Princes, with inſtructions to 
endeavour to perſuade them to approve and enter in- 
to the Guarantee for executing it, I 'am told your 
Excellency has done the ſame to Mr Methuen in Por- 
tugal, 


The Earl of Mancheſter to the Earl of Jerſey. 


Paris, Fune 26, 1700, 

The Court being at Marly, Monſieur de Torcy came 
on Thurſday laſt to Paris, and, in the conference I had 
with him, he told me, that the Duke of Lorraim had 
himſelf ſigned the treaty with Monſieur de Calliere, 
and at the ſame time had wrote to the French King, 
that, notwithſtanding he did not inſiſt on the ſeveral 
explanations, and the propoſals he had made, yet he 
hoped they would be granted him. The chief point, 
and which he deſires moſt, is, that he may not be 
looked upon as a Guarantee, ſince he had neither troops 
nor money to maintain it, in caſe of a war. Be- 
ſides, to act againſt the Emperor, he thought, was 
what in gratitude he ought not to do. It was not pro- 
per to allow him this, as I take it, for very good rea- 
ſons, ſince it would have been an example to others to 
make the ſame difficulty, and eſpecially to thoſe, who 
have not the ſame advantage by this treaty, Yet it is 
explained to him, that it is not expected he ſhall give 
any other aſſiſtance than a free paſſage through his 
country, in the ſame manner, as he is already obliged 
to do by the treaty of Ry/wick. He alſo conſents to 
ſend ſome full power to ſign it at the Hague, as I un- 
derſtand the King deſires. Moſt of the other things 
he deſires, and of which I think I formerly acquainted 
you, relate to his own country, when it ſhall be ſub- 
ject to France, and moſt of this is granted him. It 
was well he did not ſtay for an anſwer from Vienna ; 
for, as I perceive, there is but little inclination there 
to agree to the treaty, as it is now; for, I take it, 
you will ſee them play another ſort of game. Mon- 
ſieur de Zinzendorf”s — is returned, and he told 
me, that his orders were to aſſure me, that his Maſter 
was as much inclined as any body to preſerve the peace 
of Eurepe; but, as the treaty was communicated in 
Spain, he could not come to any reſolution, till he had 
heard from thence, I did perceive there was ſomething 
more, and eſpecially ſince I ſaw him fo impatient to 
ſee Monſieur de Torcy, which he did preſs very much ; 
and he ſaw him on Tueſday at a Houſe near Marh, 
where he told him, he had orders from the Emperor 
to offer the Dauphin, inſtead of what he was to have 
in Itah, the JVet-Indies. Monfieur de Torcy ſaid 
(as he tells me, and I cannot but think this Court will 
act ſincerely) that the propoſition was of ſuch a nature, 
that he did not think it proper to acquaint the King 
with it, neither could he imagine that England and 
Holland could agree to it. To which Monſieur Zin- 
zendorf anſwered, That France was able to maintain 
it by their fleet and troops, if they would accept of it. 
When he found this would not do, then he propoſed, 
as from himſelf, that France ſhould have Sardinia and 
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Luxemburg, in lieu of Lerrain, and the Etnpeiot 16. 

„ This was as extraordinary as the other, 4, 
laſt he ſaid, it was impoſſible for the Emperor to 
to the ninth article, via. That the Kingdom of han 
ſhall never deſcend to any one, who ſhall be at 6 
ſame time Emperor or King of France, &c, Afr; 
ſome further arguments, that paſſed, Monſieur 4 
Torcy aſked, Whether the Emperor would fign the 
treaty, in caſe this article was furpreſſed : He could 
not ſay any thing poſitively to that. I cannot tell but 
France would be eaſy enough in this alteration; by | 
take it to be againſt the intereſt of Europe to have f 
ſo. When Monſieur de Torcy acquainted me with 
this, I told him, that what he had propoſed, Was, in 
my opinion, of great conſequence, and very unlike 
to be agreed to by whoever might approve the treay, 
2 might then poſſibly be joined to the Empire, &. 

e did own it would have difficulties, and faid, the 
French King would not hearken to any 
but by common conſent, I muſt take notice tow 
Lordſhip, that Monfieur de Villars was only acquaint- 
ed with the firſt propoſition, . viz. that of the hu, 
and even that was not communicated to Mr He. [ 
have not taken any notice of all this matter to Mor- 
ſieur de Zinzendorf, nor do I intend it; though Mor- 
fieur de Torcy ſaid, I might as to the ficſt propoſal, be 
having declared he made it by order. Monſieur & 
Torcy then told me, that the treaty had been com- 
nicated to the King of Portugal, who talked of it, 2 
if he could never conſent to it; and accotdingl the 
French Miniſter there ſent away on the 4th inſtant the 
Courier. When the King perceived this, be foon 
changed his mind, and fo another was diſpatched, by 
whom he agrees intirely to the treaty. on the following 
conditions : | 

1. If the Emperor does not conſent within the tine 
limited, that then he may be one in the naming of u- 
other Prince, 

2. That he may have two places yielded to bin, 
that formerly belonged to Portugal : One was Alcan 
ra, but I do not remember the other. 

3. That, if he be attacked by reaſon of the treat), 
thoſe, who are concerned in it, ſhall be obliged to- 
ſiſt him. rom_ 

Monſieur de Torcy did ſeem to think it was wil 
granting him theſe terms, ſince it was the only w 
to engage him heartily in it; and, as for the fiſt a- 
ticle, there would be till three againſt one. ** 
ſame Courier brought letters from Madrid with the 
account, that the Council, that had been affem" 
upon the notification of the treaty, where the Ning 
was not preſent, had agreed, that the beſt advice 
could give the King, was, that he ſhould dechte“ 
Prince of France for his Succeſſor 3 the Count 70 s 
guilar being the only one that did not conſent to * 
That the Queen had preſſed the King to diſapptole 
this reſolution, which he would not do; and 1 
yet he had not declared himſelf, The ng 
Harrach had diſcourſed with ſeveral of them, 2 
eſpecially with the Cardinal Pertecarrero, and o 2 
whom he thought in the Emperor's intereſt; and elt 
all anſwered, that it was the only advice the) 
give their King. 
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of Naples and the Tuſcan ports 
jo mt og Neg the Fey po 
and Mediterranean trade precarious, and 
to be carried on at their diſcretion 3 Whilſt the 
ceſion of Guipuſcos afforded them another inlet 
into the heart of Spain upon any rupture. | 
The almoſt extinguiſhed hopes of the Jaco- 
bites to revive on this occaſion, and upon 
the ſad event of the Duke of Gloucefter*s death. 
As they knew, whatever tended to create a ge- 
neral diſlike to the King's meaſures muſt be of 
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ſervice to their cauſe, they were the fot wardeſt 1500. 
to inflame the minds of the people, and had a Cole. 


book ſent to the preſs againſt the treaty, in 
which all thoſe; who were ſuppoſed to have had 
an hand ih it, were ſeverely treated. Mr Gra- 
ham, Lord Preſton's brother (as the Earl of Man- 
chefter wrote over from Paris) was diſpatched to 
St Germain's by Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, and 
others of the Tory party, with a propoſal to 
get the Succeſſion ſettled on the pretended Prince 
of Wales, and to aſſure King James, that a vote 

| would 
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This matter is not yet public here. Monſieur de 
Torcy thinks it proper, that our Envoy in Switzerland 
ſhould have orders to ſpeak privately to ſeveral of the 
chief of them, and ſay, it is expected they do give 
leave to any troops to paſs their country in caſe of a 
war, this King intending to give the ſame inſtructions 
to Monſieur de Puyſieux, and order him to ſay, that 
they were to obſerve the ſame method our King had 
done, and not to mention this matter in public, 


The Earl of Mancheſter to Sir Lambert Blackwell, 
Envoy at Florence. 


Paris, Juh 3, 1700, 


I have received the incloſed from my Lord Jerſey, 
and have taken this way of ſending it you by a Cou- 
rier, who brings orders of the ſame nature to the 
French Envoy. I ſuppoſe you will find you are to act 
jointly, and to take your meaſures together. It is in 
relation to the late treaty with France concerning the 
Succeſſion of Spain. I cannot tell how acceptable it 
will be to the Great Duke, 


The Earl of Mancheſter to the Earl of Jerſey. 


Paris, Fuly 7, 1700, 


I ſuppoſe the pacquet was gone before your's of the 
20th of June came to Whitehall, becauſe it came by 
Itſelf, and I did not receive it, till I was returned from 
Ferſailles, ſo that I could not diſcourſe with Monſieur 
d: Terq concerning thoſe matters. He told me how- 
ever, as to what you write in relation to the ninth 
article, that he had mentioned it to M. de Zinzendorf, 
who has promiſed to ſend immediately a Courier to 
Vienna, for he had no poſitive orders to ſay, that this 
was the only point the Emperor inſiſted on. M. de 
Linzenderf alſo took notice of it to me, and ſays he 
vill do what lies in his power. I muſt tell your Lord- 
ſhip, that he does what he can to be well here, and 


endeavours to procure merit to himſelf both with the 
Emperor and this Court, 


The Earl of Mancheſter to the Earl of Jerſey. 


Paris, Fuly 8, 1700, 

Monſieur de Torcy has aſked me, if the King ap- 
proved of the manner, in which they have communi- 
cated the treaty, I ſaid I had no reaſon to think 
— This may be occaſioned by what Mon- 
eur de Linzendorf may have ſaid to him, for he has 
. as told me, that in England it was not liked, 
t the treaty ſhould be made ſo public. Monſieur 
1 is of opinion, that the King of Spain 
wl neyer declare for a Prince of France, but rather 
the Arch-duke. This we ſhall now ſoon ſee. The 
paſo Ambaſſador has as yet received no orders, and 


arries himſelf in the ſame manner as he did before 
treaty, 


The Earl of Mancheſter to My Sutton at Vienna. 


Iam obli 


thoughts ged to you for your letting me know what 


they have where you are concerning the 
was and | find you write much the ſame Dory 
t they have here from thence. 1 cannot but think 


mperor will judge ſo well of his intereſt 
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to accept it at laſt, eſpecially, when he ſecs Spain is 
inclined to ſettle. the whole Succeſſion on a Prince of 
France, which I ſuppoſe you have heard of. All the 
Council, except Count 4˙ Aguilar, were of opinion, 
that the beſt advice they could give the King, at this 
juncture of affairs, was for him to declare the Duke of 
Anjou his Succeſſor. I cannot tell but this may make 
ſome alterations at your Court, and bring them to a 
ſpeedy reſolution. 7 am told, that Count Caunitz is 
ill, and that this makes the affairs not ſo well as 
otherwiſe they would. 


Mir Sutton to the Earl of Matcheſter. 


Vienna, Fuly 10, 1700. 


As to the treaty of regulation of the Spaniſh Succeſ- 
fion, I have only to acquaint your Lordſhip, that this 
Court will not return any poſitive anſwer yet, They 
have received newly a Courier from Spain, but will 
not diſcover what diſpatches he has brought, and con- 
ceal their intentions as much as they can till the re- 
turn of their own Courier from Maid, alledging, 
they can ground nothing upon the advices they have 
hitherto received thence, However, it may be pre- 
ſumed, they will accept the treaty, though it be very 
diſpleaſing to them. IF hey take no viſible meaſures 
to prevent the execution of it; from whence one 
may reaſonably conclude, they ſee the neceſſity of ad- 
mitting it; and one cannot wonder at their managing 
the affections of the Spaniards. 


P. S. I thought not to conceal from your Excellency, 
that it appears pretty plainly, that this Court would 
abſolutely reject the treaty, if they had any hopes 
of bettering themſelves ; But, eſteeming the buſi- 
neſs irrecoverably concluded on our fide, and not 
knowing how to remedy it, they are likely to turn 
their thoughts more upon the ways of preſerving 
what is allotted them, than upon catching at the 
ſhadow, and leaving the ſubſtance, eſpecially if the 
Spaniards will comply therewith. 


The Earl of Mancheſter to the Earl of Jerſey. 


Paris, Fuly 17, 1700. 


The laſt time I ſaw Monſieur de Torq, he told me 
(which he ſaid was forgot) that it would be proper 1 
ſhould have orders to take notice of the treaty con- 
cerning the Succeſſion of Spain, to thoſe Italian Mi- 
niſters, that come from Courts, where our King has 
none, and to deſire their Maſters to enter into the 
treaty, as France has already done, as a means to ſe- 
cure the peace of Europe. I ſaid I had no orders, but 
that I would write about it. As for Modena, I thought 
it was not proper for me to take notice of, which he 
agreed in; fo that there are Savoy, Venice, Mantua, 
and Genea. I intend to ſpeak again to Monſieur de 
Torcy, and have a further explanation. | 

I ſend you a letter from Monſieur d' Hervaert, who 
has communicated the treaty : Monfieur de Torey tells 
me, that it is thought, that the Swiſs Cantons will 
hardly enter into the Guaranty, but they may con- 
ſent to have troops raiſed in their country, in caſe of 
a war. On that occaſion, he ſaid alſo, that he had 
fent to the French Ambaſſador in Portugal a copy of 
the treaty to be ſigned by that King, in the manner it 
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meet on the 28th of Ofober, and ſent them a 
letter from Lao, containing in ſubſtance, Tha g. 
having adjourned their Parliament on — 
of his going beyond ſea,” he then 'promig 2 
* what he was now ready to make good t 


would be propoſed in the Houſe of Commons, 
not to ſupport” the Crown in the execution of 
Te 6 ö f 

- Such was ed and melancholy ſitua- 
tion of affairs, when the King left Zoo to em- 
bark for England, where he arrived the 18th of 
OZober, not a little chagrined at the difficulties, 
in which he found himſelf involved, and which 
had a viſible effect both on his health and 
of Before his return, he made good his declara- 


tland. tion to the Scots, in allowing their Parliament to 


the African Company, and would comply 


Vol 


the Þ 


« ſidered their addreſs in 1698, in behalf of 
« with their deſires, in relation to that nationy 
concern; and moreover do all elſe; that could 
be required for maintaining and advancing 
the peace and welfare of their Kingdom. He 

* likeviſ 
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was agreed on in England. He tells me, that the 
Duke of Savey anſwered with great profeſſions, but 
in general terms, when the treaty was corhmunicated 
to him. That the French Ambaſſador there had now 
orders to let him know, that the King his Mafter had 
teaſon to hope he might have had a more poſitive an- 
ſwer from him, eſpecially ſince there was a diſcourſe, 
as if he had madea treaty with the Emperor : Which, 
as he did not believe, ſo it was neceſſary ſuch diſcourſes 
ſhould be diſcouraged, and that the world ſhould fee 
the contrary, That, as for Monſieur de la Tour's go- 
ing to England, the French King was glad, that he 
took all the ways to cultivate the friendſhip of the 
King of England. This will SY put him on 
ſome difficulties how to explain himſelf. 


Mr John Robinſon 1 My Secretary Vernon. 
Malmo, Fuly >, 1700. 


I have ſeen a letter from the King of Spain to the 
King of Sweden, giving him an account of the treaty 
made about the Succeſhon to his dominions z but only 
adding, that it is a matter of great importance, and 
that he (the King of Spain) is deliberating upon it. 
They intend, I think, to anſwer, that the King of 
Sweden will do ſo too. 


The Earl of Mancheſter to the Earl of Jerſey. 


Paris, Fuly 23, 1700. 


Monſieur de la Tour is here; and, as ſoon as he 
has waited on this King, he intends for Holland. I 
have ſeen him; and, by his diſcourſe, I find he does 
not think to go into England, when the King returns; 
though the Savoy Ambaſſador, here, told me, That 
he was to refide there; and fo he told this Court, It 
will depend much on the ſucceſs of what he goes about; 
and, I muſt tell you, that it occaſions many conjec- 
tures here, eſpecially, fince it is known, that the 
Duke of Savey has, of late, ſent many expreſſes to 
Vienna, which this Court does not like: And, I have 
reaſons to think, it will preſs him to declare, what his 
intentions are; it being his misfortune to be ſo well 
known, that it will be hard for him to play the ſame 


game over again. His Ambaſſador, here, is much 


dejected; and, at the laſt conference I had with 
Monſieur de Torcy, he was ſeen to come from him in 
great diſorder, It was eaſy to imagine, that this was 
occaſioned by what I have mentioned to you. 


The Earl of Mancheſter to Mr Secretary Vernon. 


Paris, Tuly 24, 1700. 

As to the affairs of the North, I cannot fee, but 

this Court is as defirous as we to accommodate them, 

at leaſt, in outward appearance, they are ſo : Beſides, 

I take it to be their intereſt, ſince the King of Den- 

mark is willing to enter into the treaty concerning the 
Succeſſion of Spain. 


The Earl of Manchefier to Ad Secretary Vernon. | 
Paris, Fuly 28, 1700, 


Monſieur de la Tour leaves this place in a few days; 
and you are not like to fee him in England; neither 


— 


im 


does he propoſe to ſtay above three weeks in Heller. 
His buſineſs there is to lay before the King the 

debts, that are due from the King of Spain to the 
Duke of Savoy. He had an audience from this King, 
and afſured him, That his Maſter has no engagemeng 
with the Emperor ; nor does he in the W ae 
the right of the Dauphin. I find this Court is fate, 
now, with his going; and will be glad to heb hin; 
though, if he acts otherwiſe, they will ſoon find hin 
out. ' | 


The Earl of Mancheſter to Mr Blathwayr, 


Paris, Juꝶ 30, 1960, 

The letters from Spain of the 17th bring nothing 

very conſiderable; only, that the great men there a: 

ſtill inclined for a Prince of France, that fo their Mo. 

narchy may not be divided. The King of Span tw 
his health better than ever, as they pretend, 


The Earl of Mancheſter to Mr Sutton. 


| Paris, Tuly 30, 1500. 
T had the favour of your's, of the 16th; and, [ 
find, that, where you are, matters are ſtill uncertain. 
The Emperor muſt now ſoon come to ſome refol- 
tion. His Courier, that went to Spain, paſſed, lah, 
here, in his return to Vienna; and, it is thought, 
that, in caſe the King of Spain is not inclined to de- 
clare the Archduke his Succeſſor, the Emperor wil 
ſign the treaty. I am of opinion, that the reſdlution 
of Spain, whatever they be, will not ſignify much, 
they being not in a condition to ſupport them: And 
it is certain, that the great men, there, aze almat 
all for a Prince of France, for the whole Succeſton; 
and they would not have the Monarchy divided; ad 
think, if the French would accept it, they are able v 
maintain it better than the Emperor. I wiſb 
Court [of Vienna] may ſee fo well their i s 
not to loſe this opportunity, by putting it out of tt 
power of the King, our Maſter, to help them; wii 
_ certainly be the conſequence, if they do not x. 
cede, 


Sir Lambert Blackwell to the Earl of Manche 


Florence, July 30, 11% 


I wrote to your Excellency, the 23d, adviſing vb 
paſſed at my audience with the Great Duke; and, * 
midnight (after the poſt was diſpatched) I received fun 
Cavalier Montemagni, Secretary of State, a few line 
bringing me his Bighnefs's anſwer. Copies of bob! 
incloſe, by which your Excellency will find the C 
Duke expreſſes himſelf very much obliged to bis Mir 
jeſty ; but ſeeks to gain time, by his general an" 
without mentioning, whether he will, or not, ene 
into the Guaranty of the treaty : My opinion beit, 
that his Highneſs is willing firſt to know, what tht 
Emperor and Venetians reſolve; and according! wil 
take his meaſures. I do likewiſe ſend your Excelles) 
a copy of his Highneſs's anſwer to the French Enel! 
being much to the ſame purpoſe, which the Fug 
diſpatched to his moſt Chriftian Majeſty, N Coun® 
Extraordinary ; and till the return (which, he * 
may be in fiteen days) will move no farther. ] 
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© promiſed to encourage manufactures, and aſ- 
© ſent to whatever elſe ſhould be offered for 
clearing and ſecuring property, ſtrengthening 


and facilitating the adminiſtration of juſtice, 


< reſtraining and puniſhing crimes, preſerving 

peace and quietneſs, Sc. He next aſſur 

* them of his great concern, for not being able 
* to 


alſo wait his Majeſty's commands; though I intend to 
let the Secretary of State know, that my hopes were, 
his Highneſs would have been more particular. 


Mr James Creſſet to the Earl of Mancheſter. 


Hamburg, July 30, 1700. 


Your Excellency may ſees the tricking of the 
Danifþ Court, in ſhuffling the King our maſter into a 
mediation, to elude the force of his Guaranty. Count 
Chamilly juggles to ſerve the Court, where he reſides ; 
which ſubſiſts only upon poor ſhifts and lyes. If our 
Spaniſh treaty eannot find better and ſurer ſupports 
than at Copenhagen, I ſhall be forry for it. Your Ex- 
celleney may pleaſe to acquaint the French Miniſtry 
(if you think fit) That, notwithſtanding all the con- 
fdence the Daniſh Court has in their Ambaſſador, the 
Count Chamilly, it has made a myſtery to him of a 
letter lately ſent from the King of Spain to the King 
of Denmark, upon the ſubject of our late treaty : And 
this matter came out by accident, at ſupper, at my 
houſe, two nights ago; where I had only Count 
Chamilly and the Span; Miniſter, 


Mmfieur d'Hervaert to the Earl of Mancheſter. 


Berne, Aug. 1, 1100. 

You have ſeen, by my laſt letter to my Lord Ferſey, 
which I took the liberty to ſend you unſealed, what 
I had done, purſuant to the orders of the King, about 
the treaty of Succeſſion of Spain, which you had the 
goodnels to ſend me, I communicated it, in con- 
junction with M. de Puyfieux, to the Cantons, aſſem- 
bled by their Deputies; he and I having invited 
them to enter into it, and to ſubſcribe the Guaranty, 
Their anſwer was ſuch as we foreſaw; that is, the 
Deputies promiſed, that each would make a report to 
it's Sovereign. It is eaſy to judge, that they will en- 
Gavour to gain as much time as they can. As the 
Dyet is finiſhed, we can have no poſitive anſwer from 
the Cantons ; but, at another, which muſt be called 
on purpoſe: And we intend to puſh for it, when we 
ſhall think it a fit time. If we cannot perſuade them 
to engage themſclves, in form, in the Guaranty for 
the execution of the treaty, we flatter ourſelves, that 
ve ſhall, at leaſt, obtain, that they will not permit 
tat the troops, which the Emperor might ſend to op- 
polo it, ſhall paſs. At this we work with all our 
might; that is, M. de Puyfieux and I; as alſo M. 
Yalkeier; who is arrived in Switzerland, within 
* eight days, to aſſiſt us, by order of the States- 

eeral, his Maſters, | 


Le Earl of Mancheſter to Mr Secretary Vernon. 


Paris, Aug. 11, 1700. 


An expreſs arrived yeſterday from Madrid, in his 
te Vienna. He brings no further account of the 
; wy of Spain's being with-child ; yet Count Har- 
«0 had complimented her upon the report; which, 
ak, he might as well have let alone. Her 

wer to him was, That God would do what he 
— I find, that, in Spain, they are reſolved to 
Am the King, our Maſter. Schonenberg has been 

tted to an audience of the King; and what paſ- 
in relation to Canales, in England, will be forgot, 

r will be named. Quires is certainly 

to return to the Hague. All this matter has 
tha rought about by the Queen: And it is ſaid, 
our King has wrote to her 3 Which has produced 


* 


this good effect. In ſhort, the Spaniſh Ambaſſador 
here takes all occaſions to oblige me; which I return 
in the ſame manner. They find it their intereſt to be 
well with England, | 


The Earl of Mancheſter ts My Blathwayt. 


Paris, Aug. 13, 1700. 

The Emperor's Envoy has received a Courier from 
0 whom he diſpatched, the ſame day, for Vienna. 
e aſſures me, That Monſieur Schonenberg bas had an 
audience of the King of Spain: That Don Quiros has 
orders to go to the Hague; and that they will take 
no further notice of the affair of Monſieur de Canales, 
but intend ſoon to name an Ambaſſador to the King. 


The only meaſure, they ſeem to have taken, is to put 
themſelves in a poſture of defence, 


Mr Methuen to the Earl of Mancheſter. 


Liſbon, Aug. 15, 1700. 
This goes by a Courier, which the French Ambaſſa- 
dor ſends, to give his Maſter an account, that he has 
concluded a treaty of Guaranty with this Court ; by 
which the King of Portugal is obliged to maintain the 
late treaty of Repartition, and the execution of it. 


Aug. 18, 1700. 
I have been forced to break open my letters, to ac- 
quaint your Lordſhip, that the French Ambaſſador 
told me, poſitively, he had ſigned the treaty, the 15th; 
yet hedid not, having obſerved, juſt as he was going 
to ſign, that the Portugueſe had, in one of the articles, 
inſerted a clauſe, by which they might afterwards pre- 
tend, that they were not obliged to make war on the 
Emperor, or Spain, until they began it. This occa- 
ſioned a diſpute between the Ambaſſador and the Por- 
tugueſe Commiſſioners ; but all was, at laſt, accom- 
modated to the ſatisfaction of the Ambaſſador, and the 
treaty ſigned this evening. 


My Secretary Vernon to the Earl of Mancheſter, 


Whitehall, Aug. 5, 1700, N. S. 


I received, yeſterday, your Excellency's letter, of 
the 11th inſtant. That the Spaniards are ſo obliging, 
of late, does not proceed from his Majeſty's having 
writ to them; but, I rather think, they are en- 
deavouring to create jealouſies and ſuſpicions between 
us and France; and that they have a mind to have a 
Miniſter here, next winter, to blow the coals in Par- 
liament, if he can, and to perſuade people to find fault 
with the treaty about the Succefſion to their dominions : 
But, I ſuppoſe, we ſhall be very well contented, that 
the peace of Europe may be preſerved upon theſe terms. 

The report of the Queen of Spain's being with- 
child, I conceive, is the more cheriſhed, that it may 
give the Emperor a pretence for returning no anſwer, 
whether he will come into the late treaty, or not. 
The three months, propoſed for his declaring himſelf, 
are, now, near expired; and we hear nothing more 
from Vienna, but that a certain Courier, they expect 
from Madrid, is not yet arrived. In the mean time, 
we hear, the French ſquadrons, under the command 
of Neſmont and Pointi, are like to join. One would 
be glad to know what they are deſigned for. It is 


ſaid, they will winter at Cadiz, if they do not make 
themſelves maſters of Gibraltar, 
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a colony at Darien, without diſturbing the 
peace of Chriſtendom, and bringing that an- 
tient Kingdom into an inevitable war, - with- 
out hopes of aſſiſtance. With theſe plain 
© reaſons he doubted not but they would be ſatiſ- 
* fied; and therefore, recommending to them 
© unanimity, and the raiſing of competent taxes 


<« acquainting them further, that he had 


_— 


« for their defence, he: coticluded, Wit 


fit to continue the Duke of Queenſberry 


* Commiſſioner z; and bid them hearty i. 


6 wel.” | 
It muſt be obſerved, that, during the interyy 
between the two 


their 
—_— 8 | PY 


Mr Sutton to the Earl of Mancheſter. 


Newſtadt, Aug. 17, 1700. 


I am ſorry to acquaint your Excellency, that the re- 
ſolution we have ſo long expected from the Emperor, 
in relation to the treaty for regulating the Succeſſion 
of Spain, is not ſuch as was deſired. Count Harrach 
has, to-day, acquainted the M. de Villart, and Mon- 
ſieur Hop, ſeparately, That he was commanded by 
the Emperor, to impart to them, for their Maſters 
information, that his Imperial Majeſty, conſidering the 
King of Spain to be in good health, and of ſuch an 
age, that he might very well, with the bleſſing of God, 
hope for iſſue of his own, did not think it becoming, 
eſpecially him, that was his Uncle, to make a divi- 
fion of his Succeſſion. He added to the M. Villars, 
That the Emperor hoped this anſwer would not inter- 
rupt the good intelligence between Himſelf and his 
moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ; and that he would not pro- 
ceed to the nomination of a third, which would but 
embroil matters the more : That, when the Succeſſion 
happened to fall, the Emperor thought it juſtly be- 
longed to him; and, after the extinction of the male 
line of the Houſe of Auſtria, to the Duke of Savoy, 
according to Philip the I'Vth's will. He told Monſieur 


| Hop alſo, That the Emperor deſired to continue in a 


good underſtanding with the King and the States- 
General. I cannot ſee Count Harrach to-night ; but 
ſhall, doubtleſs, receive the ſame anſwer from him to- 
morrow. If there be any thing different in it, I will 
acquaint your Lordſhip with it, by the firſt oppor- 
tunity. Your Excellency is much abler than I am, 
to judge of the conſequences of the Emperor's reſo- 
lution, He certainly reckons upon the friendſhip of 
the Spaniſh Court; but, although he be ſure of it, I 
cannot ſee how it will anſwer the expectation he may 
have of it; or, what other means he has, to hinder 
the performance of the agreement already made, 


The Earl of. Mancheſter to My Blathwayt. 


Paris, Aug. 20, 1700. 


In the conferences I had with Monſieur de Torcy, 
he told me what had paſſed at the audience, which 
the Spaniſh Ambaſlador had ſome days ago. The 
ſubſtance of it was to diſſuade the King from proceed- 
ing any further in the treaty concerning the Succeſſion. 
He ſaid, that the King his Mafter was like to live a 
Jong time; that his health was better than ever it was; 
that he had named no perſon to ſucceed him, nor 
would he. This King anſwered, that no body wiſhed 
more for his Maſter's health than himſelf: That all 
men are mortal: That he had no other deſign in what 
he had done but the peace of Europe. The Spaniſh 
Ambaſſador diſcourſed afterwards with Monſieur de 
Torcy, who took notice to him, that the reſolutions, 
that were taken in Spain about ſuppreſſing all penſions, 
were in order to maintain a conſiderable number of 
forces, which might create jealouſies, eſpecially if they 
were foreign troops. To which he anſwered, that 
they had been long enough the jeſt of Europe, by hav- 
ing their affairs in ſo ill a condition; that every man 
was maſter in his own country, &c, I find by Mon- 
fieur de Torcy, that the French are apprehenſive, that 
the Emperor's troops are to go to Milan and Naples ; 
and he ſaid it had been already propoſed to the Republic 
of Venice to paſs twenty thouſand men thorough their 
territories; and, if ſo, he thought it would be neceſ- 
ſary, that the French troops, that are near Catalonia, 
ſhould have orders to march to the frontiers of Spain; 
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not that he believed there would be any octafion of 
E further, but that this would be ſufficient to 

inder the Germans from going into Italy. This be 
deſired the King ſhould know. I am ſatisfied, tha 
there is ſomething. of this nature in hand by why 
Monſieur Zinzendorf lets fall ſometimes in his dif. 
courſes, Monſieur de Torq ſaid, that they intended to 
preſs for the Emperor's anſwer concerning the treaty 
and that it would be convenient we ſhould do it a 


The Earl of Mancheſter to the Earl of Jerky, 


Paris, Aug. 27, 1100, 


Monſieur de Torq acquainted me yeſterday with the 
anſwer the Emperor has given to Monſieur ge Pills, 
He refuſes to enter into a treaty concerning the Sue. 
ceſſion of Spain, as long as the King of Spain live; 
and hopes they will not proceed to the naming of + 
nother Prince, which may have ill conſequences, al 
oblige him to take meaſures to defend his right, He 
ſaid, had he ſeen me in the morning, he ſhould tare 
complained very much of the coolneſs and indifference 
they ſhewed in ZÞlland in this affair. That thou 
Monſieur de Tallard did aſſure them, the Empenc 
had concerted with Spain, that his troops were to 
march into Itahy; yet it was not thought fit to tube 
any meaſures to prevent it; but that, by the letter 
he juſt then received from Monſier de Tallard, he (es 
and tells me, that the King our Maſter doe agree, 
that both in Spain and Vienna their Miniſters ſhall 
have orders to declare againſt it. This Court dis 
intend to preſs the Duke of Savoy to enter intoa tre 
with France, if he is not already engaged with tie 
Emperor. It cannot be his intereſt to have the b. 
man troops ſo near him; and, in caſe he refs 
France, it will be demonſtration, that he is ad; 
otherwiſe then he has aſſured them. 


Mr Robinſon to the Earl of Mancheſter. 


Helſingburg, Aug. 25, 1700, C. 


The acceffion of this Crown [of Sweden] to tit 
treaty about the Spaniſh Succeſſion goes very or 
forward, and theſe Miniſters ſeem to think tie at 
cumſtances of their affairs ought to excuſe them! 
preſent from taking part in it, ſince the Emperor ia 
ſo many ways to incommode them, eſpecially wii 
the war the King of Poland has began againlt the 
continues. They ſeem much perſuaded, that th! 
friends will not preſs them to expoſe themſelves, da 
rather firſt help them to a tate of ſafety, and bi 
they ſhall be in a condition to make returns. 


The Earl of Mancheſter to the Earl of Jer 


Paris, Sep. 17, 11% 

Yeſterday I ſaw Monſieur de Torcy. I do find bf 
him, that they are very well ſatisfied with the p® 
ceedings in Holland in relation to the great affair, 
I do like the propoſal to engage thoſe, that will a 
enter into the Guaranty, to be neuter. did hex 
from other parts, that the French Miniſters we'f 2 
eaſy, and of opinion, that we did not act fairly 3 1 
I aſſure you, that they have no ſuch thoughts here 
preſent. 


The Earl of Mancheſter to My Secretary Vernon. 
Paris, Septem. 18, 11 
I can now aſſure you, that this Court is intire * 
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of Parliament, came 
the news to Scotland of the intire ſurrender q 


„ Kttlement at Darit#(1). This betaſioned 
the firſt day of their Seſſion; © Thar, for want 


raged to break in upon their privi- 
— — — Thil repreſentation 
with a national addrefs to the King 
5 that ſubject, whoſe anſwer was, That 
e not take farther notice of it, ſince 
the Parliament was tiow met 5 arid he. had 
made a declaration of his mind for the good 
« of his people, with which he hoped a 
« faithful ſubjects would be ſatisfed.* 
Though people were in ſo bad a humour, 
hat much practice was neceſſary to bring them 
into any temper 3 Yet, after ſome heats about the 


- 


miſcarriage of the Darien affair, the Seſſion, in 
oncluſion, ended well. After having fate a- 
dot three months, the Parliament came to this 
efolation, That, in conſideration of this great 
« deliverance by his Majeſty, and, in that, 
« next under God, their my and happineſs 
« depended wholly on his preſervation and that 
t of his Government, they would ſupport both 
« to the utmoſt of their power, and maintain 
« ſuch forces, as ſhould be requiſite for thoſe 
ends“ Accordingly an act paſſed for keep- 
ing on foot three thouſand men, till the 1ſt of 
December 1702, and another for a land tax to 
maintain thoſe troops 3 which done, the Com- 
miſioner produced the King's letter, wherein it 
vn deſired he might have eleven hundred men 
on bis own account to the 1ſt of June following 
which was readily complied with, and then 
they were prorogued to the 6th of May, The 
troops, that were ordered to be broke, were 
ſent to the S ates, who were now increaſing their 


— 


the Company to repreſent to the Parliament, 


« of due protection abroad, ſome perſons had 
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force. This Seſſion was chiefly managed by the 1700. 
Duke of Qyeenſberry and the Earl of Argyle, and, 
in reward of it, the one had a Garter, and the 


other was made a Duke. | 


In October the Pope died; and at the ſame The dearh 
time all Europe was alarmed with the deſperate J the 
ſtate of the King of Spain's health. When the 3's 7 
news came to the Court of France, that he was . 
in the laſt agony, Monſieur de Torq, the French Cole. 


Secretary of State, was ſent to the Earl of Man- 
cheſter ; the Engliſh Ambaſſador there deſiring 


him to let the King his Maſter know the news, 


and to ſignify to him, that the French King 
hoped, that he would put all things in readineſs 
to execute the treaty of Partition, in caſe it 
ſhould be oppoſed; and, in his whole diſcourſe, 
he expreſſed a fixed reſolution in the French 


Councils to adhere to it. A few days after that, Nov. 1. 
the news came of the King of Spain's death, and — 
of his will, declaring the Duke of Anjou, ſe- 05, 


cond ſon of the Daupbin, the univerſal heir of 
the Spaniſh Monarchy ; and, in caſe that Duke 
ſhould die without children, or ſhould inherit 
the Crown of France, then the whole Spaniſh 
Monarchy ſhould go to the Duke of Berry ; and, 
if the ſame ſhould happen to him, then the 
Archduke Charles and his heirs were to inherit ; 
and that Monarchy was at latt limited to the 
Duke of Savoy and his heirs. The will likewiſe 
recommended, that the Duke of Anjou ſhould 
marry one of the Archducheſſes. It is not yet 
certainly known by what means this was brought 
about, and how the King of Spain was drawn 
to conſent to the will, or whether it was a mere 
forgery, made by Cardinal Portocarrero, and 
ſome of the Grandees, who partly by practice and 
coruption, and partly for ſafety, and that their 

Monarchy 


tsfied with the proceedings in Holland, in relation to 
the treaty, and there are no grounds for what is ſaid 
in other parts. I do not doubt but that there are too 
many, that would have it otherwiſe; but I am of 
epinion, that it is not in their power to effect it. 


Mmnſieur Schonenberg to the Earl of Mancheſter. 


Madrid, September 23, 1700. 


do not doubt but your Excellency is informed of 

the anſwer of this Court to the laſt memorial of the 

| french Envoy Extraordinary, to make it change its 
reſlution of receiving any Imperial or other Foreign 
oops into its domains in /taly ; as I have alſo repre- 
lented on the ſame ſubject, by expreſs order as well 
df the King our Maſter, as the Lords the States-Ge- 


tun the ſame manner; that is to ſay, in ſhort, that 
they pretend here to be at liberty, and under pretence 
recruiting the foreign troops; who ſerve in the 
ren pay, to introduce them, when they ſhall judge 
0 to be proper. The ſaid Court plunges itſelf more 
ad more into ſtrange diſorders, in regard to the Suc- 
— The King and Queen are abſolutely for the 
Tperial Court; and on the other hand the Council 
of State runs blindly and head-foremoſt in favour of 
uke of Anjou, flattering themſelves, that his 

noſt Catholic Majeſty will embrace this affair. In 
mean while every thing grows worſe and worſe ; 
"any deliberations and conſultations, but no good 


elolutions. The King k his bed ſince yeſterda 
teaſon of a new 3 Sr. . 2 


The Earl of Mancheſter to My Secretary Vernon. 


Paris, Sep. 25, 1100. 
fy is a Courier arrived from Madrid to the French 


— He alſo brought letters from Mr Schonenberg, 
0, 27, Vor. III, 


tral,” they have, almoſt word for word, anſwered to 


which I have ſent forward. The French Miniſter 
there having given a memorial, as was agreed in 
Holland, to the Court of Spain, in order to diſſuade 
his Catholic Majeſty from receiving the Emperor's 
troops, or any foreigners in /taly, or in his other 
dominions ; the anſwer was, that at prefent the King 
did not fee any occaſion of tecruiting his foreigners, 
that were in his ſervice ; but, when he did, he ſhould 


follow the example of the King his Maſter, and other 
Princes. 


The Earl of Maricheſter to My Methuen. 


Paris, Octob. 3, 1700. 


All things are very quiet here, and will continue ſo, 
unleſs the meaſures, which Spain may take with the 
Emperor, occaſion the contrary ; which, I take it, 
is not their intereſt ; and I hope, that the declaration, 
that has been made at Madrid and at Vienna, will 
prevent it. I hear your neighbours are very angry 
with what the King of Portugal has done. I wiſh 
others were as well convinced, that it is the only 
means to preſerve the peace of Europe, and I am ſatiſ- 
fied they will at laſt. 

(1) The Spaniards had, ſome time before, outed 
the Scots, and retaken what the latter had poſſeſſed 
themſelves of by articles of capitulation, ſigned by Mr 
Gibſon, Mr Vetch, and others, of the Caledoniap 
Council and Settlement; which were, 1. That the 
Scots ſhould have liberty to retire, with their ſhips 
and effefts, unmolgſted. 2. That the priſoners, on bath 
ſides, ſhould be exchanged. 3. That, if any ſhips came 
thither, in fix months, they ſhould have leave to anchor 
in the harbour, and the privilege L wood, water, and 


proviſions, if they needed them. us ended the affair 
of Darien. 
5Q (1) The 
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becauſe it is expected, that, in a few days, we 


Monarchy might be kept intire (they imagining, 
that the power of France was far ſuperior to all, 
and that the Houſe of Auſtria would not be able to 
engage in it's intereſts) had been prevailed on to 
prepare and pabliſh this will; and, to make it 
more acceptable to the Spaniards, among other 
Forfeitures of the Crown, not only the Succeſ- 
ſor's departing from what they call the Catho- 
lic faith, but even his not maintaining the im- 
maculate conception of the Virgin, was one (1). 
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Th HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


| we 

As ſoon as the nems came to Rune, 
quickened che intrigues of the Conclave, * 
they ſer up Cardinal Albans, a man of f mf 


tion, was choſen Pope,. and took the name gf 
Clement XI. He had little. practice in agg 

but was very learned 3 and in lo critical a tine 
it ſeems, a Pope of courage and ſpirit, not wy 
with age into covetouſnels or paeviſhneſs, vn 
thought the fitteſt perſon for that,See. Pan 


i - 
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(1) The circumftances of the death and will of the 
King of Spain, will apear from the following extracts 
of M. Cole's Memoirs, 


* 


The Earl ef Mancheſter ts Mr Secretary Vernon. 
Paris, Octob. 9, 1700. 


I am of opinion, that we ſhall now ſoon ſee mat- 

ters of great importance tranſacted all over ang of 
a 

hear, that the King of Spain is dead, They have, at 
Court, received a 2 Madrid; and, on the 
26th of September, the King was ſo ill, he having con- 
tinual vomitings, and a great looſeneſs, that his Phy- 
ſicians believed he could not live a week. Laſt night, 
late, the Emperor's Envoy was with me, who had juſt 
received news of the 3oth, by an expreſs. His letters 
mention, That the King had received the Sacrament, 
the Extreme Unction, &c. and that he had taken 
leave of the Queen, &c. ſo they deſpaired of his life: 
But, on the day this was wrote, there was ſome little 
hopes of him, his looſeneſs having abated. He told 
me, he was then going to Fontainebleau. It is certain, 
that the whole Council of Spain, .and even thoſe, that 
were creatures of the Queen, who is entirely for the 
Houſe of Auſtria, are all for the Duke of Anjou. They 
fatter themſelves, that the French King will accept 
this offer. I hope the Emperor, before it is too late, 
will ſee it his intereſt too ſign the arcaty. 


The Earl of Mancheſter to the Earl of Jerſey. 


Paris, Octob. 11. 1700 


Monſieur de Torcy told me, That they had an ex- 
preſs from Spain, with letters of the 26th of laſt 
month; and that the King of Spain was ſo extreme 
ill, that his Phyſicians thought he could not live eight 
days. That, thereupon, they had diſpatched a Courier 
to Monſieur de Villars, with orders to acquaint the 
Emperor with it, and to let him know, That, as they 
had not yet named a Succeſſor, ſo it would be neceſ- 
ſary to know his further reſolutions, ſince the caſe 
might ſoon happen, which would oblige them to take 
ſuch meaſures, as would be proper, in caſe the Em- 
peror did not think fit to ſign the treaty. Monſieur 
de Torcy made an excuſe, that the time did not permit 
the firſt concerting with the King ; that, elſe, it would 
have been done ; though he did not ſee any difficulty, 
but that his Majeſty would approve of it. He deſired 
I would write; which I aſſured him I would not fail 
to do: And then I took notice of the augmentation of 
their forces, which will amount to twenty-ſix thou- 
ſand foot. There is to be alſo one of the horſe ; but 
the number is not yet declared, I faid, That I heard, 
that Monſieur de Neſmond was to remain at Cadiz. 
He ſaid, As to the firſt, that, as affairs ſtood, it was 
convenient; but, as for the latter, Monſieur de Ne, 
mond had orders to return to Toulon, There was alſo 
a Courier ſent to Monſieur de Tallard, who will already 
have informed you of all this matter. I returned to Paris 
the ſame day; where I found the Emperor's Envoy at 
my houſe. He had received a Courier from Madrid of 
the zoth; which confirms the ſame news of the King; 
but ſays much more, that he had received the Sacra- 
ments, and had taken leave of the Queen, c. That 
all about him took it for granted, he could not live: 
Yet, in a poſtſcript, they write, That that night they 


had ſome little bopes, his looſeneſs, which hai th. 


ay 
for it; and they flatter themſelves, that the offer va 
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very violent, had been abated. He went firai , 
Fontainebleau, and is very uneaſy, and the more fo, be. 
cauſe all of the Council of Spam are entirely for, 
Duke of un: Cardinal Portocarrere as Cour 


Aguilar, who are in the Queen's intereſt, be; 


be accepted with France. There is no ET ar 
ſince z though, at this place, the anly dite ö. 
that the Kang of Spain is dead. I am of opinion, th; 
we {hall ſoon hear it. I hape your Lordſhip wil @ 
me what directions his Majeſty thinks proper, in ah 
this ſhould happen, that I may a&t accorlingh 


Monſieur Schonenberg to the Earl of Manchele, 


Madrid, Od. 11, m 


It ſeems, that the 8th has been the day ve al 
here, critical in ſickneſs, becauſe that was tle 
time, that the King gave probable proofs of mendiy, 
In effect, his booſneh is much abated, fine th 
time, that his health is grown better, daily; ot, 
if no relapſe, or unforeſeen accident, comes a 
the Phyſicians judge, unanimouſly, that the s ab 
lutely out of danger. In the mean while, his Mach 
ſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded, when he vun 
higheſt of his illneſs, that is, on the 3d inſtant, to iy 
a teſtamentary diſpoſition, in favour of the ſecond 
of the Dauphin: But, ſince he is better, hefhewrid 
indignaticn againſt thoſe, who, under pretence of as 
ſcience, perſuaded him to make this ſtep, that be d 
grown diffident of all his Miniſters ; inſomuch that lx 
has even recalled the power given to the de 
of State, for the univerſal diſpatches, relating to ti 
moſt preſſing affairs; which he had truſted, duriy 
the greateſt violence of bis illneſs, to three cr 
Counſellors of State, in conjunction with the fa 
Secretary, his Majeſty not thinking it proper to ca 
fide in thoſe who inſpired him with a reſoluton v 
make a will. . 


The Earl of Mancheſter to Mr Secretary Vena 


Paris, Octab. 22, 17% 


We have, this day, letters from Madrid ts 
8th, by the ordinary poſt. The ijþ Ambaflads 
has one, of the gth ; and his Depeche is ſigned by l 
King himſelf, as ſeveral others were, that are f. 
into Italy. I ſuppoſe, this was done, to canine 
them, the more, that he was in a way of coe 
But you will find, by the inclofed, that there lots 
hopes of it. We have had no Courier, of late, Wh 
ſince that time, would have come, in caſe of 1 
alteration. That, which occaſions the 
courſe, is, his will; which he ſigned on the 3. . 
all the letters, it is thought in favour of ane 
Princes France; and, as to the perſons conc 
and, who were witneſſes to it, it is certain, 
been ever that way difpoſed, to ,prevent x 
Monarchy's being diſmembered. Some letters 0079 
ſay, That, fince that, the Queen has prevailed = 
him to add a codicil: That ſome, that were 84%” 
for the Regency, are changed; at laſt, the Qs 
ſeemed, after that, very eaſy. In ſhort, theſe * 
all conjectures; and I am of opinion, that it wi * 
be known, what it contains, till the King's * 

The Emperor's Envoy is gone to Farii, go 


ok VV. 
no excluſion to preclude him, not ima- 
7 — he could be thought on. At firſt, the 
S--ncþ Court did not ſeem pleaſed with the 
choice, but it was too late to oppoſe it ; and 
they reſolved to gain bim to their in- 
tereſts, in which they ſucceeded beyond wha 
they then hoped for. 
When the Court of France had notice ſent 
2 them of the King of Spain's will, real or pre- 
n tended, they ſeemed to be at a ſtand for ſome 
ied. days; and the letters wrote from the Secretary's 
” gave it out for certain, that the King 
would adhere to the Partition treaty. But Ma- 
dam de Maintenon had an unſpeakable fondneſs 
for the Duke of Atjau ; ſhe therefore prevailed 
with the Dauphin to accept of the will, and ſet 
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aſide the treaty 3 and ſhe engaged Monſicur de 1 500. 


Pontichartrain to ſecond this. They being thus 
prepared, when the news of the King of Spain's 
death came to Fontainebleau, where the Court 
was at that time, a Cabinet Council was called 
within two hours after, which met in Madam 
de Main tenan's lodgings, and fate about three 
hours. Pontchartrain was for accepting the 


will, and the reſt of the Miniftry for adbering 


to the treaty. But the Dauphin joined, for ac- 
cepting the will, with an air of poſitiveneſs, 
that he had never aſſumed before; fo that it 
was believed to be done by concert with the 
King, who was reſerved and ſeemed more in- 
clined to the treaty. In concluſion, Madam. de 
Maintenon ſaid, What had the Duke of Anjou 

done, 
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t Averſberg, in his way to Spain, who, it is be- 
— had ſome further inſtructions ; and, it may be, 
in caſe the King of Spain was dead, the Emperor has 
given orders to declare, he accepts the treaty, though 
with ſome alterations, I cannot but think, that he 
has no other way to take, unleſs he has a mind to loſe 
the whole. We ſhall, now, ſoon ſee, how our Par- 
lament will behave in this affair. 


My Stanhope to the Earl of Mancheſter, 


Hagur, Octob. 22, 1700. 


The King arrived hete laſt night. His Majeſty 
queſtioned me this morning what news of the King 
of Spain, I had not then received your advices, but 
anſwered him to the ſame purpoſe, by what Don 
Yuiras had communicated to me. He intends to im- 
bark for England on Wedneſday next, if wind and 
weather permit ; though it is probable, an expreſs, 
with what we fear from Spain, may keep him here 
ſome days longer, that being the important affair now 
on foot in Europe; yet whether in order to that, his 

_ Majeſty's preſence here, or in England, be of greater 
concern, | ſhall ſubmit to greater Stateſmen to deter- 
mine, Don Quiros ſets a good face on a bad game; 
lays the militias of Spain, in the memory of men, 
made the Prince of Conde, as great a Captain as the 
Marquis 4 Harcourt, faiſe the Siege of Fontarabia with 
diſhonour, though he had fifty thouſand men all re- 
gular troops; and he promiſes himſelf no leſs bravery 
from the preſent Spaniards in a cauſe, where their 


Honour, as well as their Monarchy, is at take. This 
wa 


| am obliged at the ſame time to do him juſtice, in 
laying he has as little of that rodomontade humour, 
Vany of his countrymen I have ever known, 


Memnfieur Schonenberg to the Earl ＋ Mancheſter. 


* 


Madrid, Octob. 22, 1700. 


After having ſent my diſpatches of the 21ſt inſtant 
tothe poſt, I juſt now learn, that the Catholic King, 
angry at thoſe, who were preſent at the ſigning of the 
former will in favour of a ſecond ſon of the Dauphin, 
made them all come before his Royal Perſon, and he 
* ſigned another will, that was cloſed up. Some 
that it was only a codicil relating to the firſt te- 

tary diſpoſition, &c, 


The Earl of Manchefter to the Earl of Jerſey. 


Fontainebleau, Octob. 24, 1700. 


We have been expecti 
ng every day to hear the 
death of the King of Spain ; but wi Lads will 
— by the incloſed, that he is rather better, it being 
beſt account that is come. I have had none from 
Schonenberg this poſt, which I wonder at. The 
Mu Ambaſſador has a letter ſigned by the King 
— elf, as others were that went into /taly, Not- 
ichſtanding all this, Monſieur 4 Harcourt ſet out 


y of reaſoning ſeems to us very extraordinary ; and , 


_ 


yeſterday for Catalonia, and the troops are marching 
on that ſide. Monſieur {a Prata, chief Engineer un- 
der Monſieur de Vauban, went ſome days before. 
The Emperor's Envoy is gone to Paris to meet Count 
Averſberg in his way to Spain. I found by him, that 
he was in hopes to have ſome further inſtructions. I 
do not know what they mean at Vienna, for all letters 
do agree, that the will, which the King of Spain has 
made, is in favour of a Prince of France for the whole 
Succeſſion, Whether we ſhall agree to that, is ano- 
ther queſtion, if France was willing to accept of it. 
I ſuppoſe you have had work enough with the Count 
de la Tour. His Maſter would fain find his account 
in this affair, as I perceive by his Miniſter ; and the 


common report is, that he would give Savoy to France 


in lieu of Naples, which they will hardly perſuade 
them to with all their rhetoric. 

[While King William was at Loo, the Count de la 
Tour, the Duke of Savyy's Miniſter, came with a' 
ſecret Commiſſion from his Maſter, Don Bernardo de 
Quiros imagined it was to try to get the Nuke named 
in the room of Archduke Charles. But the truth 
was, that the Duke, having learnt by the treaty of 
Partition, that he had no part in it, thought to reap 
ſome advantage from thence. For this reaſon, he had 
ſent la Tour to the Court of France to complain, as 
he did, that, notwithſtanding his conſanguinity, the 
moſt Chriſtian King had done nothing for him. 
At the ſame time, la Tour made a propoſition, with 
an offer, if it was accepted, that the Duke ſhould 

uaranty the treaty. The propoſition was, that the 
Duke would reſign to France the Duchy of Savoy with 
all its pretenſions, in exchange for the Kingdom of 
Naples. The anſwer of the French Court was, that 


his propoſition ſhould be conſidered, but it muſt alſo 


be laid before the other Allies, England and Holland. 
This la Tour did, but without ſucceſs. One of the 
principal reaſons of its being rejected by King Williani 
and the States, was, that, the King of France having 
Sauey, with all its pretenſions, juſt and unjuſt, he 
would be better able to aſſert them than the Duke; 
and, by that means, Geneva and the country of Vaca, 
where the Proteſtant Religion is profeſſed, might be 
in danger. Beſides, it was not diſagreeable to give 
the Duke ſome mortification, for having, after his 


peace with France, cauſed a ſpeech to be made to 


King James, which ſeemed directly contrary to that 
which la Tour had made at London, upon the King's 
advancement to the Throne. Lambert, Vol. I. p. 120.] 


Ar Sutton to the Earl of Mancheſtcr. 


Vienna, O8ab. 26, 1700. 


There is no anſwer given to the new invitation 
made by the contracting parties to the Emperor to 
come into the-treaty of Diviſion, before which it can- 
not be ſaid poſitively what his Imperial Majeſty will 
conclude upon. Your Excellency judges very juſtly, 
that it appears to be his intereſt to accept the offer, 
when the condition of his affairs is conſidered ; but 


his having refuſed .it before, and the King of Spain 
being 
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ſubmitted ta the 


pain has made you King. The Grandees 


The HITSTORTENGDAND. 


done, to provoke; the King to bar him of his 
right to that Succeſſion ? And upon this all 
King ſeemed overcome with their reaſons. 
Though the matter was reſolved on, yet it 
was not puhliſhed till five days after. For then 
the French:King, ſending for the Duke of Anjou 
into his cloſet, ſaid to him in the preſence of 
Marquis des Rias: Sir, the King of 


demand you, the People wiſn for you, and I 


=. give my conſent. Remember only you are a 
41 


rince of France. But I recommend to you 
to love your People, to gain their affect ion 
by the lenity of your Goverament, and ren- 


XL 4 


blood came th con the new King; 
however, the Duke -bf Orang, the ing. of 
France's only brother, and his ſon the Duke of 


pe Vol. U 
der yourſelf worthy of the Thtviie yout are 
© going to mount.“ All the Princes of the 


: 


T 


Cbariret, proteſted againſt the will, betauſe the N 


Archduke was put next in the Bucer 


Duke of Berry; whereas they alledged; "that 


the Duke of Orleans and his heirs ought” to 


come before him, as younger fon of Arne of 
Auſtria, whoſe renunciation could be of no more 
force than that of Maria-Tereſa.> However, this 
was no obſtruction to the new King's ſetting out 
for Spain, which he accordmgly did on the 
4th of December, accompanied by his two bro- 


_ 


being in ſome meaſure recovered, make it ble, 
that he will anſwer again in the negative, Neverthe- 
leſs it is inviſible what meaſures are taken to fence 
off the blow. It is true, there have been many con- 
ſultations but either nothing is concluded in them, or 
no concluſion executed. And yet one ſees very lit- 
tle emotion in the Imperial Family at the alarming 
news of the King of Spain's deſperate illneſs, which 
would perſuade one, that they very 3 expected 
another miracle to be wrought in their favour. If 
the offer be made them after the King of Spain's 
death, perhaps the ſeeing themſelves evidently un- 
able to withitand the execution of the treaty may 
force them to yield to it, though their averſion to it 
be ſo great, that it muſt be a great ſtreſs to bring them 
to it. They have rather choſen hitherto to abandon 
themſelves to providence and chance. "They ſeem 
to flatter themſelves, that their ſteadineſs will make 
ſome impreſfon, and procure them fairer offers, The 
Duchy of Milan, the Marquiſate of Final, ard the 


Stato delli Preſidii, would in all likelibood buy their 


conſent ; and they would rejoice heartily at the bot- 
tom to ſee them added to the Archduke's ſhare, to 
which they would join themſelves the Duchy of 
Mantua after the Duke's death. I am afraid they are 
not likely to be gratified in their deſire; but they 
ſeem to think, that, rather than enter into a charge- 
able war, his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty will enlarge their 
portion. Your Lordſhip will be more eaſily and 
better informed, than I, of what diſpoſition there may 
be hitherto. 

Your Excellency will obſerve by the following ac- 
count, in what condition this Court is to oppoſe the ex- 
ecution of the treaty. They have diſcourſed a good 
while of remounting and recruiting their troops, and 
give out, that they have money ready for it. I can 
ſcarce belicve, they have money ſufficient for remount- 
ing according to their own reckoning, and a great part 
of the Colonels will not undertake the work at the 
rates the Court offers. Vet it is ſaid, that aſſignations 
are delivered to ſome of them. Their troops would 
amount to ſeventy thouſand men, if they were com- 
plete 3 but they are far from it, and the cavalry half 
diſmounted. They cannot diſpenſe themſelves from 
having near thirty thouſand men in Hungary and 
Tranſiluunia. Their places upon the Rhine are very 
thinly garriſoned, and will never be well furniſhed or 
repaired, though there be ſome artillery paſſed by from 
Buda towards Briſac. They have no forces near 
Itah, and very few within a great diſtance of it in 
quarters. The Emperor is between twenty and thir- 
ty millions of florins in debt, and pays extravagant 
intereſt. It has been diſcourſed, that the hereditary 
countries would take the payment of the debts up- 
on them. I do not find any certainty thereof; but, if 
it ſhould happen, there muſt be a term of years al- 
lowed for it, and they will ſcarce be able to give the 
Emperor any further aid. The Chamber of Finances 
is in fo bad a reputation, that they have no credit, 
and have had much ado for a long {time to ſupply the 
Emperor's neceſſities. I do not hear of any recruits, 
that are yet making, though I hearken after it ; but 
peradventure in two months they may begin to make 


— 


them, and they muſt begin ſome time, otherwik 
they will ſhortly have no troops at all. In fine, my 
Lord, it is apparent, that, whenever the King of $a 
comes to die, this Court will be found u 

to make any great reſiſtance, as I believe any body, 
that is acquainted with the preſent conſtitution there- 
of, would eafily own. But they will preſume thing 
cannot go worſe for them, than according to the dif. 
poſition of the. treaty, They now hold dally eonfſe- 
rences. We ſhall ſhortly fee the reſult of them. 1 
have aſked audience three days together, and cannot 
yet bave the honour to have one to deliver the King“ 
orders, 


The Earl of Mancheſter to the Earl of Jerſey. 


Paris, Nw. 3, 1900. 
Before I left Fontainebleau, I was with Monſieur de 
Torcy, who, I find, is well ſatisfied with the proceed- 
ings in Hulland. I muſt own, that, during my fray 
there, the King took all occafions to oblige me. You 
know already, that Monſieur Calliere is gone to the 
Duke of Lorrain. The Duke of Sævcy has declared, 
that he will not act againſt the treaty. His AmbaF- 
ſador here is now more in hopes than ever, ' that 
his Maſter will have ſome advantage in the Partay:; 
but I found by Monſieur de Torcy, that the French 
King was ſatisfied with the diviſion already made, 
and yet he would conſent to any reaſonable alteration, 
if that was to make the King, our Maſter, el. 
This was meant in relation to cur trade in the Lever; 
and, I ſuppoſe, that Monſieur de Tallard has already 
told you as much. He arrived here on Monde, hie 
at night; and, the next morning, I was to wait 
him. He expreſſed à great ſenſe of the King's f. 
vours to him: That he was juſt going to Fantaineblec, 
to give the King, his Maſter, all the aſſurances imagit- 
able of the friendſhip of the King, and of the State 
General; which he could do with great truth. 
ſhort, he ſeemed extremely pleaſed. 


The Earl of Mancheſter to Mr Secretary Vernon. 


Paris, Nev, 3, 17% 


Here are letters from. Madrid of the 22d pat. . 
an expreſs ; which ſay, That, on the 21ſt, the 
of Spain made a new will, in favour of the 
That he called on. thoſe, that were preſent, and l. 
perſuaded him, in his ſickneſs, to make the forme! n 
favour of the ſecond ſon of the Dauphin ; and ſhewed 
a very great diſlike to what they had done, fign 2 
their preſence, another. This laſt action has 4 ® 
creaſed the factions and diſcontents here. 


My Methuen to the Earl of Mancheſter. | 


The 13th of the laſt month I received by an ©? 
which came from Paris to the French Ambel of 
his Majeſty's commands to propoſe to the _ 
Portugal the forms or projects of the two acts 


1 


ceſßon and Admiſſion, for bis being comet" 


Mon to the 


inf th 
will 
. 


chers, who went with him as far as the fron- 
we tiers of that Kingdom. (1). ; 
An expreſs of the King of France's accepting 
ances the will being ſent to the Count de Briord at 
vation the Hague, he immediately-went to the Penſio- 
%% gary, and, purſuant to the orders he had re- 
dates. eived, told him, that his Maſter, having taken 
— into conſideration the preſent ſituation of af. 
193 fairs, and ſeeing the Emperor had not acceded 
to the treaty, nor but few of the nothern Prin- 
ces, and that the King of England was uneaſy at 
Sicily being in the hands of the French, he had, 
after two days mature deliberation, reſolved to 
yield to the deſires of the Spaniards, and give 
them the Duke of Anjou for King. My Maſter 
(added he) is very ſenſible he ſhall be a great 
loſer by it; but he had rather renounce the ad- 
vantages which would accrue to his Crown by 
the treaty of Partition, than give occaſion for a 
war to the diſturbance of all Europe; and there- 
fore hopes his reſolution will be approved, as be- 
ing conducive to the public tranquillity. The 
Penſionary was ſtruck with this, and made 
ſtrong but fruitleſs remonſtrances againſt it to 
Count Briord. The reaſon of the Count's 
ſpeaking of King William's uncaſineſs about Si- 
cily, was, becauſe the King, before his departure 
for England, had propoſed the giving it to the 
Elector of Bavaria, for fear (ſaid Briord) the 
Parliament might be diſguſted, if it remained to 
France, on account of the Levant trade, which 
might be obſtructed by it. 
The day after this notification, the States. Ge- 


2 
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neral met earlier than uſual to conſider of it, 1700. 
but came to no reſolution, becauſe they wanted Their me- 


to know King Villiam's intentions. However, 
after many conſultations, they ſent orders to Heemſ- 


morial 
upon it. 
Nov. 25 


kerke, their Ambaſſador at Paris, to repreſent in Ibid. 


a memorial, that they did not expect the reſolu- 
tion which his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty had ta- 
ken of accepting the King of Spain's will, con- 
trary to the late treaty ; and hoped, that as the 
time for the Emperor's acceding was not yet 
expired, and as they had, upon news of the 
King of Spain's death, renewed their inſtances 
to him, his Majeſty would take the matter into 
conſideration again, and adhere to the treaty in 
every article, To this memorial a very long 
anſwer was ſent to the States, which was alſo 
diſpatched with the King of France's reſolution 
to all the Courts of Europe, the ſubſtance 
whereof was, That the King of France conſi- 
dered chiefly what was the principle deſign of 
the treaty, namely, to maintain the peace of 
Europe; and therefore, to purſue this, he de- 
parted from the words of the treaty, but ad- 
hered to the ſpirit, and chief intent of it. This 
infamous excuſe, for ſo notorious a breach of 
faith, ſeemed to be an equivocation of ſo groſs 
a nature, that it looked like the invention of a 
Jeſuit Confeſſor, adding impudence to perjury. 
With this anſwer the King of France ſent a let- 
ter to the States, wherein he told them, that the 
you of Europe was ſo firmly eſtabliſhed by the 
ing of Spain's will in favour of his Jn, 
that 


6 


in the Guaranty of the treaty of Repartition, that 
of Acceſſion to be ſigned by the King of Portugal, and 
that of Admiſſion by his Majeſty. have at laſt pre- 
vailed with the King of Portugal to ſign that of Ac- 
ceſſion, which will be ſent to England by the ſame ex- 
preſs, which carries this; ſo that the King of Portu- 
gal will be Guarantee of the treaty for the diviſion of 
the Spaniſh Monarchy, without any particular treaty or 
convention with England or Holland for that purpoſe. 


The Earl of Mancheſter to My Secretary Vernon. 


Paris, Nov. 6, 1700. 

The account we have from Fontainebleau is, that 

the King of Spain is very weak, and extreme ill again, 

and not like to live any time. The laſt will, which 

he made, and which I have already given you an ac- 

count of, is kept here as a very great ſecret, and there 

no mention made of it at Court, though I am ſatis- 

ned it was the occaſion of ſending an expreſs. There 

may be reaſons for concealing it till they ſee what the 
Emperor will do. 


The Earl of Mancheſter to My Secretary Vernon. 


Paris, Nov. 9, 1700. 


We have now news, that the King of Sparn died 
* Iit inſtant between two and three of the clock in 
e afternoon, which the incloſed will inform his Ma- 
Jeſty of, The Cardinal Portecarrero was declared, by 
* Rag under the Privy Seal, chief Governor 
N 8 illneſs; and by the teſtament, which they 
5 - gm opened, he is continued. He ſent Monſieur 
a 4 copy. The ſubſtance of it is, That 
ws; 45 the King'of * was ſatisfied, that the in- 
„on and deſign of the renunciation, which the 
3 of France, &c. made, was only in order to 
= 2 mM union of the two Monarchies in one per- 
ig: whereas the Dauphin has ſeveral ſons, to 
Mey * . —.— the Succeſſion does belong; he 
a = ore appoint and declare the Duke of An- 

I heir. In caſe he ſhould die without children, 


or inherit the Crown of France, th 
] en to the Duke of 
umb. XXVꝰIII. Vor. III. 


th 


— 


Berry, and, if the ſame ſhould happen to him, then to 
the Archduke and his heirs: And he limits it at laſt to 
the Duke of Savoy and his heirs. He does alſo recom- 
mend to the Emperor and the King of France a mar- 
riage between the Duke of Anjou and one of the Arch- 
ducheſſes, in order to keep up the ſame good under- 
ſtanding, that is at preſent. 

'The Queen finding, that ſhe had no part in the 
Government, is fallen very ill. I waited upon Monſieur 
de Torcy, who gave me an account of theſe matters, 
and I did endeayour to learn what meaſures they in- 
tended to take. The King ordered a Council imme- 
diately, and I believe you will ſoon ſee Monſieur de 
Tallard. I can ſee they are very well pleaſed here 
with all theſe circumſtances; and, what effect they 
will have, time muſt ſhew ; though I am of opinion, 
that they will keep firm to the treaty, as that is moſt 
for their advantage. 

Monſieur Zinzendorf aſſures me, that he has no 
private directions concerning the Emperor's accepting 
the treaty, in caſe of the news of the death of the King 
of Spain, as it was thought. I have had ſome diſ- 
courſe with him, and he is ſatisfied now, that there is no 
other party for the Emperor to take, and he does in- 
tend to write as much. He is very apprehenſive leſt 
France ſhould now preſs the naming of another, as by 
treaty they may, the time being clapſed. 

(1) This account may be compared with the follow- 
ing letter, 


The Earl of Mancheſter to the Earl of Jerly. 


Paris, Nov. 12, 1700. 


I am juſt come from Fontainebleau, where I received 
yours of October 28, concerning the Duke of Savoy; 
but I muſt now acquaint you, that there is an end of 
our treaty, This morning I was with Monſieur de 
Torcy, who began with ſaying, that he did not doubt 
I was ſenſible, that fince they had an account of the 
King of Spain's death, and the diſpoſition he had made 
by his will, great difficulties muſt have ariſen : That 
the King had well conſidered the occaſion and the in- 
tent of the YO with England, &c. which was 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


that he did not doubt their approbation of his 
acceſſion to the Spaniſh Crown, To this letter 
the States did not return an anſwer till the 8th 
of December, wherein they hoped, that his Ma- 
jeſty would conſider, that they could not imme- 
diately declare upon an affair of ſo great mo- 
ment, without conſulting their reſpective Pro- 
vinces. Beſides, it was a matter which con- 
cerned in common both themſelves and his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty, and conſequently they could not 
act without his concurrence. This letter being 
delivered to the King of France by Monſieur 
Heemskerke, he replied, That the States did 
well to wait for the reſolution of their Provinces, 
according to the conſtitution of their Govern- 
ment, and hoped their reſolution would be agree- 


nn UI IIS — —ů 


able to his wiſhes. In the mean time, de 
2 — _ to —_ in whatever the State; 
ou ire, for ſecurity of ; 
Netherlands. | 2 5 TP 
Theſe fair words were by no means fs; 
factory to the States, eſpecially when Sang 
ſidered the haughty r in the long an 
ſwer, not fit to be uſed to a Sovereign State 
Soon after Don Bernardo, the Spaniſh Ambaſ, 
dor, received a letter from the new King for 
the States, dated December 18, at Poiftiers. When 
this letter was offered to the States, the Pre. 
ſident of the week made ſome ſcruple to receive 
it, and defired the Ambaſſador to ſtay a fey 
days before he delivered it. But, being 
told that it was ordered to be immediately 


— 


to prevent a war in 2 That the Emperor not 
having ſigned, and the Duke of Sauey actually refuſ- 
ing to accept of Naples and Sicily ; that there having 
appeared diſcontentments both in England and Hol- 
land againſt the French being maſters of thoſe two 
Kingdoms, in relation to the trade of the Levant ; be- 
ſides that none of the Princes, that the treaty has been 
communicated to, have promiſed more than a bare 
neutrality ; the King could not but think there was a 
neceſſity of accepting what the will of the King of Spain 
declared in favour of the Duke of Anjou. Then he read 
to me the motives, which he had drawn up, that I might 
the better inform his Majeſty. I deſired he would let 
me take the copy, which I ſend your Lordſhip, and 
moſt, that paſſed, is contained in it. You may eaſily 
imagine I had little to ſay, when he told me of the 
refolution the King had taken, It is certain, that the 
proceedings of the Emperor have put them in ſome 
meaſure on this neceflity, for Monſieur de Torcy ob- 
ſerved to me, that, if the King had refuſed, the Arch- 
duke had then a double title, viz. that of Philip IV. 
and that of the late King's will: And he could not 
tell but the Spaniſb Ambaſſador had orders to fend 
word to Vienna, that, the moment the Emperor con- 
ſented to the treaty, the Duke of Savoy had a good 
title ; and his humour is ſo well known, that we are 
ſure he would not let ſlip ſuch an opportunity; and 
then there muſt have been a war, not likely to be 
ſoon ended, whatever the ſucceſs would be: That the 
whole Kingdom muſt be conquered, the Spaniards be- 
ing intirely againſt dividing their Monarchy. That 
the ſhips, we and Holland were to furniſh, would not 
be ſufficient for ſuch a war: That it was very doubt- 
ful, whether England and Holland would engage them- 
ſelves in a greater expence; which muſt neceſſarily be 
the conſequence, That it was certain, that the treaty 
was more advantageous to France, and was what the 
King could have wiſhed. He then ended, ſaying, That 
the King hoped, that the ſtrength of theſe reaſons 
would fo far prevail with the King, our Maſter, that 
there might be ſtill the ſame good underſtanding as 
ever; which was ſo neceſſary for the good and quiet of 
Europe. I made no other anſwer, than that I would 
faithtully acquaint the King with what he ſaid to me, 
by order, on this ſubject. I only aſked him, If I 
might have a copy of the will. He ſaid, he would 
firſt aſk the King, and then ſend it me. It will, now, 
be ſeen public. I have already acquainted Mr Secre- 
tary Vernon with the ſubſtance of it; but, for fear my 
lervant, whom I diſpatched on the gth, ſhould not be 
arrived, I now repeat, that the diſpoſition of the will 
is in favour of the Duke of Anjou, and his heirs, &c. 
The account of the King of Spain's death came on 
Tuc/day, the 9th, about one o'clock in the afternoon ; 
and, at three, there was a Council in Madam de Main- 
tenon's lodgings; at which ſhe was preſent, with the 
Chancellor, the Duke de Beauvillier, and Monſieur de 
Tercy. The Dauphin was out a-hunting, The next 
morning, there was another Council, in the ſame man- 
ner, when the Dauphin was preſent. Monſieur Ble- 
court had ſent a copy of the will, which the Regents 


— 


had given him. On the roth, the Spaniſh Ambaſſador 
received a Courier, with orders to notify the King 
death, He had a letter alſo for this King, figned þ 
the Regents ; and the Queen's name was firſt, a. 
went ftrait to Monſieur de Torcy ; and, that night, 
there was another Council, where the matter was de- 
termined, as I ſuppoſe. On the 11th, the Sean! 
Ambaſſador had a private audience, when the will ua 
read, all over, tothe King; whodeclared, he acceyted 
it. Soon after this, the Spanih Ambaſſador fent a 
Courier for Spain; and there is no doubt, but, 2 
ſoon as he arrives, the Duke of Anjou will be pro- 
claimed. I did perceive, that this would be their 
reſolution; but Monſieur de Torq did not explain him- 
ſelf to me, till this morning. The King will not de- 
clare it till on Monday next, when he will be at Ver- 
ſaillies ; and, I believe, the Duke of Anjou will, ſoon 
after that, go for Spain. Monſieur de Tallard defired 
me to let vou know, That he ſhould have fent the ac- 
count of the King of Spain's death, as he promiſed; 
but that I did. He tells me, he has orders to be 
ready; and ſays, he ſhall ſoon be in England. | 
think, he ought to go. As to what is to be judged at 
this Court, by their looks, I did perceive, that, the 
moment this reſolution was taken, the King was very 
civil; but looked always much concerned, whenerer 
I came near him. 

It is, without diſpute, by the Queen's figning, that 
ſhe has been all along in the French intereſt, whatever 
ſhe ſeemed to the Emperor's Miniſter, And, it the 
preſent poſture of affairs is conſidered, as ſhe ws 
hated by all, this was the only way to fave herſel!; 
and it was ſo managed, that, in June laſt, the King ot 
Spain ſigned a will in favour of the Archduke; whit 
was ſent to Vienna, That made the Emperor proceed 
as he did. Beſides, they have never obliged her in an 
thing ſhe deſired. The King of Spain cancelled that, 
and made this on the 2d of Ofober. Monſieur Zimzn- 
dorf told me this in diſcourſe ; and he would not beliere 
what he ſees, now, to be poſſible; though he does net 
yet know, that the French King has accepted the vil. 

I cannot tell what reſolution the King will tak; 
and I am far from giving any opinion, though, if your 
Lordſhip will permit me, I cannot ſee but we muſt ac. 
quiſce, You are ſenſible of the poſture of our affairs 
and of the diſcontent there was in England the 
treaty, inſomuch that my Lord Portland, and al. that 
were concerned in it, were the next Seſſions to be fact!” 
ficed, if poſible. I am ſatisfied, that this was the 
ſign ; whether the Parliament will approve of it, is wha 
I cannot ſay. I muſt defire of your Lordſhip, . 
ſend my inſtructions in French, eſpecially if Jam , 
have an audience of the King, that ſo I may mate 
of the ſame expreſſions, which I will punQually oo 
ſerve. This is ſo nice a matter, and of ſo 8'© 
conſequence, that you will forgive me, when 1 of 

It is obſervable, that, not long after the __ 
France's accepting the will, he cauſed Letters P * 
to be regiſtered in the Parliament of Paris, to Pics 
to the King of Spain, his grandſon, his richt to 
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Crown of France, in caſe the Duke of Burg" Alber 
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ted, the Preſident received it, adding, that 


700. I muſt not be thought ſtrange, if the States did 
= anſwer it ſo ſoon as expected (1). 


During theſe tranſactions at the Hague, the 
Spaniards ſeein themſelves threarened with a 
war from the Emperor, who declared againſt 

the and will, and apprehending 
that the Empire, together with England and 
the United- Provinces, might be engaged to join 
in the war, and being unable to defend them 
ſelves, delivered all into the hands of France. 
And upon that, both the Spaniſh Netherlands, 
and the Duchy of Milan, received French gar- 
riſons; the French fleet came to Cadiz z a ſqua- 
dron was alſo ſent to the Vet- Indies; fo that 
the whole Spainiſþ Empire fell now, without a 
ſtroke of the ſword, into the French power, All 
this was the more formidable, becauſe the Duke 
of Burgundy had then no children; and, by this 
means, the King of Spain was in time likely to 
ſucceed to the Crown of France. And thus the 
world ſaw the appearance of a new univerſal 
Monarchy, like to ariſe out of this conjunction. 

The King of Spain wrote to all the Courts of 
giving notice of his acceſſion to that 
Crown; only he forgot England. And it was 

iven out, that he had promiſed the 
pretended Prince of Wales, that, in due time, he 
would take care of his intereſts, The King and 
the State;-General were much alarmed, when they 
beheld the French poſſeſſed of the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands, A great part of the Dutch army lay 
ſcattered up and down in thoſe garriſons, more 
particularly in Luxemburg, Namur, and Mons; 
and theſe were now made priſoners of war. Nei- 
ther officers nor ſoldiers could own the King of 
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Spain, for their Maſters had not 
this time, the French preſſed the States very hard 
to declare themſelves. A great party in the 
States were for owning him, at leaſt in form, till 
they could get their troops again into their own' 
hands, according to capitulation. Nor were 
they then in a condition to reſiſt the impreſſion, 
that might have been made upon them from the 
garriſons in the Spaniſh Guelder, who could have 
attacked them before they were able to make* 


head. The States therefore came to a reſolution Cole, 
of Spain, and accordingly p. 3:8. 


of owning the Sing 
wrote a letter that ſame day to the French King 
for that purpoſe. 
contrary to capitulation, and the ſoldiers were 
tempted to deſert their ſervice; yet very few 
could be prevailed on to do it. 
There was at this time a black appearance of 
a new and diſmal ſcene. France was now in poſ- 
ſeſſion of a great Empire, for a ſmall part of 
which they had been in wars (broke off indeed 
in intervals) for above two hundred years; while 
England, who ought to have protected and de- 
fended the reſt, was, by wretched fact ions and 
violent animoſities, running into a feeble and 
disjointed ſtate. The King indeed, upon the 
news of the French King's reſolution to accept 
the will, and recede from the treaty, was full of 
indignation to find himſelf ſo much abuſed, bur 
he appeared quite the contrary. Inſomuch, that 
his cold and reſerved manner, upon ſo high a 
rovocation, made ſome conclude, that he was 
in ſecret engagements with France; and that 
he was reſolved to own the new King of Spain, 
and not to engage in a new war (2). This ſeemed 
ſo 


elder brother died without heirs. Theſe letters were 
given in December; but were not ſealed till January, 
nor regiſtered till the 1ſt of February. They were, 
ſays Lambert, (I. 388.) not only contrary to the re- 
nunciation of Maria Tereſa, but may moreover, one 
day, occaſion diſputes, to ſet aſide the famous, but tri- 
fling renunciations, made at the peace of Utrecht. 

(1) While the States were thus delaying to declare 
themſelves, an accident happened, by which they 
gained ſome time. Briord, after a public audience, 
having invited to dinner, according to cuſtom, ſome of 
the Members of the States-General, and the entertain- 
ment laſting a good while, he wanted to make water. 
But thinking it uncivil to riſe from table on that ac- 


count, he brought upon himſelf a ſtoppage of urine, 


which was like to have killed him. Surgeons were ſent 
for from An/terdam, but, the indiſpoſition continuing, 
an expreſs was diſpatched to Verſailles, and Count 
4 Avaux was ſent to carry on the negotiations, How- 
ever, by this means above a month was gained, for 
4 Avaux did not come till Feb. 6. N. 8. 

(2) The reader may ſee the progreſs of affairs in 


this remarkable period, in the following extract from 
Mr Cle's Memars, 


The Earl ef Mancheſter ts M. Secretary Vernon. 


„Count Zinzendorf had an audience of the King ſoon 
_ the ceremony of declaring the Duke of Anjou 
Þ Jo Spain. That was appointed before he knew 
: this: It was to acquaint the King, That the Queen 
0 the Romans was brought to-bed of a Prince. He 
moo all the haſte he could to Paris, tolet me know, 

at the Duke of Anjou was declared. I fear, the Em- 
true may thank himſelf; for it is probable, that he 
- * t have prevented it. He tells me, that he has 
3, by a Courier, that the Emperor's troops are 
arching for {tal;; but I do not always rely upon his 


news: We ſhall ſoon hear, if it be ſo. 


I do aſſure you, there is great joy at St Germain's. 
The late King goes, this day, to wait on the Duke of 
Anjou. I was, laſt night, at Monſieur's, who is at 
Paris, where I found Lord Melfort ; who gave him- 
ſelf other airs, than he uſed to do. 

I am juſt now told, That an offer is made to the 
EleQor of Bavaria, to continue in the Government of 
the Netherlands, during his life; and that this new 
King of Spain will confirm it to him, 


The Earl of Mancheſter ts Mr Secretary Vernon. 


Paris, Novem. 20, 1700. 


Since my laſt, there is another Courier arrived to 
the Span;h Ambaſſador, with the intire will; for, be- 
fore, they had only an abſtract, There is alſo a codi- 
cil, which was added to the will on the 21ſt of Oele 
ber; and relates only to the Queen's dowry, which 
was but three hundred thouſand ducates, and, now, 
it is four. She has the choice of Naples, Milan, Sicily, 
or Flanders; where ſhe is to govern with a Council; 
which the new King has power to appoint. There are 
ſome letters, which ſay, That Count de Harrach, the 
Emperor's Miniſter, has made a proteſtation againſt the 
will, both as to the matter and manner ; where he 
alledges, that the King's hand was guided. 


The Earl of Mancheſter 1% Mr Secretary Vernon. 


Paris, Novem. 27, 1700, 


My being at Fontainebleau was the reaſon of my 
being ſo ſoon informed of the intentions of the Court. 
They could not well do otherwiſe than tell me ; for, 
when we had the news of the King of Spair's death, 
I preſſed Monſieur de Torcy to tell me what meaſures 
they would keep, in relation to the treaty, He an- 
ſwered me, from time to timo, in a doubtful manner, 

which 
2. 


yet done it. At 1500. 


This being done, their bat- Burne:; 
talions were ſent back, but they were ill uſed, p. 257 
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which gave me reaſons to ſuſpect what was doing: 
So, at laſt, he had orders to acquaint me with it. 
Beſides, he ſaid, it was proper, that the King ſhould 
know it, otherwiſe, than by the public news. 


Mr Secretary Vernon to the Earl of Mancheſter. 
I/hitehall, Nev. 18, 1700. O. S. 


I have received your Excellency's letter, of the 24th 


inſtant, N. S. and have laid it before his Majeſty ; but 
the King has not given me any thing, in command, 
at preſent, to write to you, eir reſolutions aze ta- 


ken; therefore his Majeſty may be allowed to conſider - 


a little, what may be the conſequence of ſo ſudden a 
change in that Court; as likewiſe to expect, what are 
the ſentiments of other Princes and States, who are 
equally concerned in the preſervation of the peace of 
Europe, and the preventing the balance of power from 
being broken, by the uniting too many Dominions un- 
der any one Prince ; which was the juſt fouridation of 
the late treaty. But, how does it yet appear, that 
the ſecurity of Europe is better provided for, > ty 
Prince of France being made King of Spain? Or, 
what care is taken to ſatisfy the world therein? 


The Earl of Mancheſter to Mr Secretary Vernon. 


Paris, Decemb. 1, 1700. 


I was very much in doubt about my going to Ver- 
ſailles, till I received your's of the fi inſtant, which 
determined me. I had a very good excuſe, becauſe all, 
that go there now, have put their coaches in mourn- 
ing, and mine are not yet done, They do already ſay 
at Court, that, till I had orders to compliment the 
Duke of Anjou, I do well not to appear there, I did 
find by the Dutch Ambaſſador, who went yeſterday for 
an anſwer to a memorial he had given in by order of 
the States, that Monſieur de Torcy did intimate to him 
as much, as from himſelf. 

The Duke of Anjou is to ſet out on Saturday next. 
I cannot tell but it may be deferred ; and, if fo, I 
ſhall be under ſome difficulties, Monſieur de Tallard 
was with me. He talks of going, but he has as yet 
no orders. I am ſtill of opinion, that you will not ſee 
him very ſoon, unleſs the King our Maſter does fig- 
nify his conſent to what has paſſed here. 

The Prince of Vaudemont has proclaimed the Duke 
of Anjou, and has writ to the Sparnih Ambaſſador here 
to aſſure the new King of his fidelity, and he hopes 
he ſhall receive his orders before he goes for Spain, 
which he will punctually obſerve, The Savoy Am- 
baſlador has received orders to compliment him on his 
acceſſion to the Crown, which he did yeſterday. The 
Emperor's Envoy has no orders as yet; and they do 
here not ſeem to value what the Emperor can do. I 
am nevertheleſs told for certain, that a marriage will 
be propoſed to the Emperor for one of the Arch- 
ducheſſes, according to the defire of the late King of 
Spain, by his will. If that is not accepted, then 
they will marry him to a daughter of the Duke of Sa- 
voy, Who is about thirteen years old. 

They begin to ſay here, that, as for Holland, if they 
are diſſatisfied, the King of Spain ought to bring 
them to obedience, as formerly belonging to that Mo- 
narchy. And, if we diſpute, the little Gentleman at 
St. Germain's is to be made uſe of, I wiſh that may 
not be the conſequence at laſt, though we ſhould act 
otherwiſe. 


The Earl of Mancheſter to Mr Stanhope. 


Paris, Dec. 3. 1700, 


The Duke of Anjou ſets out to-morrow for Spain— 
We here as yet of no propoſals to make the Dutch ſe- 
cure; and I believe there is no thought of it, ſince 
they ſeem to ſay, that this will depend on Spain, and 
not on them. Monſieur de Bedmar bas been here, 
and was at Mary. I am told, that the French King 
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I cannot think, that the Elector of Babes, „be | 
the Government long, notwithſtanding what he has 
done, neither will the Dutch troops be permitted to 
ſtay there. Whatever propoſals will be made to the 
States, they will come from the French A at 
the Hague, and I hope you will let me know wha 
ſteps he makes——1 fear that the affairs of Europe are 
in a very ill condition, and that in a few years Frau, 
will be maſter of us all. "There goes a report about P,. 
71s, that I have aſked an audience of the King, which 
he denied me, becauſe I did not acknowledge the Duke 
of Anjou. You will do well to let every body know 
that there is no ſuch thing, and that I have no orders 
of that nature, What I had to ſay was much the 
ſame with what the Dutch Ambaſlador faid, and 1 
only acquainted Monſieur de Torcy with it, and did 
not give it in writing. 


The Earl of Mancheſter to My Secretary Vernon, 


Paris, Dec. 4, 1100, 
I take it for granted, that the Duke of Auen is to 
ſet out this morning. I intend to go to on 


Tueſday next, and ſee what is doing. I do take all 
the care I can to behave myſelf as prudently as is 
poſſible at this juncture, ſince all perſons eyes are up- 
on me; which I conceive is right, whatever the 
King's reſolution may be at laſt, But it is impoſfible 
to prevent idle diſcourſes here, I ſuppoſe you will 
hear, that I had aſked an audience of the King, and 
was refuſed, by reaſon I had not complimented the 
new King of Spain. There was no ground for this; 
you know very well, that I had no occaſion of doi 
it, having received no orders of that nature: Yet 
am of opinion, that this might poſſibly have happened, 
if I had, and that there will be ſoon a declaration, that 
thoſe Miniſters, whoſe Mafters do not own the Duke 
of Anjou, will not be received here, Their way has 
always been to carry things high. Not that I think, 
that they are in a condition of doing it, were other 
Princes united. 

Yeſterday I received the incloſed from Monſieur 
Schonenberg to the King. What he acquaints me with 
is not worth taking notice of; but I am told from o- 
ther hands, that there are a great many Spaniards dil- 
ſatisfied, and who do not approve of the conduct of 
the Regents. The Queen does not come to the Coun- 
cil; perhaps this is only, that the Houſe of Auftris 
may have a better opinion of her. The Count « 
Harrach has entered a proteſtation ; as has alſo the 
Pope's Nuncio, in relation! to Naples; and, his pre- 
tence is, that the King, dying without children, it 
reverts to the Pope, as his Fief. Both theſe proteſts 
I have ſent you, with the French King's letter, in an- 
ſwer to thoſe of the Spaniſh Regents. The ſtyle 1s 
worth obſerving. I am told, that orders are given 
for a fleet to be ſet out. It is not yet known of what . 
number of ſhips it is to conſiſt, Some of the forces, 
that were towards Bayonne, have orders to march 
way. 


The Earl of Mancheſter to Mr Secretary Vernon. 
Paris, Decemb, 8, 1700. 
I can now aſſure — that Monſieur de Tallars 


takes his leave of the King, to-morrow, and W | 

ſoon in England. I did perceive by Monſieur de Trg, 
that he has a letter to the King; ſo that a little time 
will ſhew what we are to expect. I did not enter into 
diſcourſe on that ſubject, nor on the late proceedings 
of theirs; and it is to no purpoſe. The leſs I ſay, the 


better, unleſs I do it by order. What aſſurance Euch 
will have of it's ſecurity, I cannot tell, unleſs what 
they ſay here will be thought ſufficient, viz. that tn 
French King will end his days in peace, and that bus 
ambition is now ſatisfied. Here is arrived a Court 


from Madrid. The letters ſay, That they had pro 
claime 
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much "increaſed, and that this might have ſich 1700; 


effects on his mind, as to make „ 
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ned the Duke of Ahn; and that there were 
{wang at ons of joy 8 
have allo the ſame account from Naples. We 
ſoon ſee what the Emperor thinks of all this matter. 
It is certain, this might have been prevented, if he 
had accepted the treaty. And, as it is, it may be very 
fatal to England, even without remedy. We are not 
united enough at home, to expect any = 3 and, I 
fear, that thoſe, that diſapproved of the late — 
will ſoon have reaſon to wiſh-it had took place. My 
being in France has not given me a better opinion of 
their ſincerity, or good inclination towards us: And 
] cannot ſee, let this matter turn which way it will, 
that there is any great occaſion for the King to be at 
the expence of an Ambaſſador, here; neither do I be- 
lieve, that Momſieur de Tallard will ſtay long with you. 


Mr Stanhope to the Earl of Mancheſter. 


g Hague, Decem. 10, 1700. 
A Courier was laſt night diſpatched by the States to 
Paris, with their anſwer to the King's haughty letter, 
The anſwer contains, . after ſuch thanks as he ex 
that his Majefty knows very well the nature of their 
conſtitution to be ſuch, that they can take no new re- 
ſolutions, eſpecially in matters of this great impor- 
tance, without communicating them firſt to their Pro- 
vinces; which they are more indiſpenſably obliged to 
obſerve in this caſe, becauſe the treaty of Partage was 
in a moſt ſolemn manner communicated to, - and ap- 
proved, and ratified by, them; and therefore can- 
not lay the treaty aſide, but with the ſame eſſential 
formalities it was made: That they would immediately 
communicate his Majeſty's letter to their Provinces, 
and hoped he would pleaſe to allow them ſo much 
time, as till they could know their minds about this 
weighty affair, ſeeing it was impoſſible for them to 
take any reſolution of hembelves. Something I hear 
was mentioned of the King, as their Stadtholder, 
whom they muſt alſo conſult. The ſame in ſubſtance 
was ſent laſt night in writing by the States Agent, 
both to the French and Spaniſh Ambaſſadors, here. This 
expedient will, probably, give them a little more time 
to conſider what they do. They ſeem to be grown 
much cooler, and more moderate, than they were at 
the firſt news, when they talked of nothing but war ; 
and I am now verily perſuaded, the party, acknowledg- 
ing the new King, will, eber long, prevail, by a great 
majority, One ſaid to me, to-day, They would have 
been pleaſed, if their Ambaſſador at Paris had done it, 
tho* without orders; for then they had been at liberty 
to have owned or diſowned his action, according as they 
found it ſuit with their intereſt afterwards, The Em- 


' peror's Court makes a great noiſe, and talks of ſend- 


ng an army into the Milaneſe early in the ſpring : But 
little is to be expected from a Prince ſo irreſolute, and 
whoſe finances are in ſo lamentable a diſorder ; beſides 
that, the German name, by their barbarous actions in 
the laſt war in Itah, is become much more odious 
than the French ; and, beſides that, their unreaſonable 
project, of reviving his antiquated pretenſions to the 
mperial Fiefs, has made all there fear, and conſequent- 
7 hate, the nation. 

While things are in this uncertain condition between 
: N State, and France, and Spain, nothing can be mov- 
1 on either ſide about the Dutch troops in Flanders. 

** be moſt natural to expect the propoſals from 
4 outs rather than Spain ; becauſe they are jealous 
wy, * French, and not of Spain : But, in diſcourſe 
2 e French Ambaſſador on the ſubject, he told 
. 5 theſe people had any thing to move concerning 
A ought to addreſs themſelves to the King of 
pam; for it no way concerned the King, his Maſter. 


The Earl of Mancheſter to My Secretary Vernon. 


Paris, Decemb. 11, 1700. 
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an apprehenſion, that the Prince of Malis will be car- 
ried away into England, with his own conſent; and, 
upon this, they have increaſed his guards ; whereas, 
formerly, he had ſix, he has now fourteen. * They 
think their game ſo very ſure, that there is no occaſion 
he ſhould:make ſuch a ſtep. Beſides, the changing of 
his religion will never be ſuffered ; and they have late- 
ly declared, That they would rather ſee him dead. 


\ Juſt as 1 had wrote this letter, Count Zinzendorf 


came to me, and told me, He had received orders to 
go to? Court, now the Duke of Anjou.is gone, as he 
uſed to do. He is to repreſent to Monſieur de Torcy 
the . right the Emperor conceives he has to the Crown 
of 2 He alſo tells me, That the Count de Gees, 
at the Hague, has full inſtructions; and that there is 
an Envoy named for England, who will be ſoon there. 
In ſhort, I do perceive the Emperor is willing, now, 


to do any thing the King ſhall like—Count Zinzen- 


dorf ſays alfo at orders are given for the troops to 
march towards Italy and the Rhine. | 


The Earl of Mancheſter to the Earl of Jerſey. 


Paris, Dec. 15, 1700. 

Monſieur de Tallard is now with you, which will 
bring this great affair to a point. I cannot perceive, 
that he has orders to make any propoſal in relation of 
what may make England and Holland ſecure; and I 
am unwilling to make any ſteps that way, in order to 
find out what their thoughts are here, till I am alittle 
informed of the opinion the King is of, and in what 
manner he could wiſh this would end. Some pretend, 
that they will give all the aſſurances, that can be de- 
fired ; but I take it, that we ſhould, if poſſible, have 
ſomething more ſubſtantial. To others they ſay, that 
what relates to Flanders, is not in their power, but 
what propoſals are to be made, muſt be made to Spain, 
which cannot be done, till we acknowledge the new 
King. Here is a diſcourſe, as if Spain would exchange 


Flanders for Rouſſillon, or ſome other place near them. 


It is not improbable, but this may be done in time, 
though at preſent they know their intereſt too well to 
give ſuch jealouſies, as this would do. The Empe- 
ror's late 2 and the account, that he is 
ſending forces into /taly, have made the French take 
the reſolution of ſending Count de Teſſe to Milan. He 
is declared General of the Frenchforces, and goes away 
poſt on Saturday next. Twenty-hve battalions, and 
three thouſand horſe, are marching with all diligence 
towards Savoy, It is ſaid, Count Te/ſ is to 2 in 
what condition affairs are there, and to concert with 
Prince Vaudemont; whom, as I believe, they begin to 
miſtruſt, notwithſtanding what has paſſed. There is 
no doubt but he is to aſk the Duke of Savey for leave 
to paſs through his country; ſo that now he muſt ex- 
lain himſelf, and they are not ſorry it happens ſo. 
Cots Zinzendorf was yeſterday at Verſailles. He 
had orders to acquaint Monſieur de Torcy, that the 
Emperor had received a letter from the States-General, 
jointly with their Confederates, the Kings of England 
and France, whereby they ſtill invite him to ſign the 
treaty, and ſay, that he had yet time to do it: That 
Monſieur de Villars had, notwithſtanding this, declared, 
that his Maſter had accepted the will, and that the 
Duke of Anjou was King of Spain, which was a ſort 
of contradiction. The anſwer, which Monſieur de 
Torcy made him, was, That he did not know what the 
States may have done, but that the King had no part 
in it: That he knew what had paſſed here in relation 
to the Duke of Anjou, and that the King was re- 
ſolved to ſupport him with all his forces, which he did 
not doubt but was eaſy to do. This was the ſubſtance 
of what Monſieur de Torcy told me. Count Zinzen- 
dorf did only ſet out the Right of the Emperor to 
Spain, by the will of Philip IV, the renunciation of 
—_— and ſeveral treaties. There is no doubt but 
that the anſwer he had to all this was in very high 
58 terme, 
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new [troubles and that be might think it too 
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inconſiderate a thing to enter into à new 

that was not likely to end ſbong uben he 6 

himſelf 
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terms, which T think could not have been expected 


Menficur de Schonenberg to the Bart of Mancheſter. 


| Madrid, Dec. 16, 1700. 
The Marquis of Hurcourt is returned hither ſince 
Monday laſt. They careſs him extremely, and it is 
certain, that his Commiſſion extends itſelf to affairs of 
more importance, than the regulating only what re- 
lates to the reception of the new King. It ſeems, 
that thoſe, who have the greateſt credit in the Junta 
of the Regency (that is to fay, the Cardinal Portocar- 
vors and his adherents) have made a vow to abandon 
the fate of the Monarchy to the arbitration and the 
good-will of France; Who would have thought, two 
years ago, that the Spaniards ſhould become fo cordi- 
ally tradable on this article ? "Thus it is true, that po- 
litical maxims are no leſs ſubje& to variation than 
other affairs. In the mean while, this Court has ſent 
orders to the Government of the Netherlands, order- 
ing all, without exception, abſolutely to obey every 
thing, that his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ſhall judge pro- 
per to order the new King to do. Orders are alſo 
ſent to tranſport into the Milaneſe the few troops, that 
remain in Catalonia ; and it is reſolved to raiſe fifteen 
hundred men in ah, to be tranſported to Flanders, 
whence they will, no doubt, endeavour to remove the 
foreign troops, to put the French in their places. 

It is almoſt inconceivable how much animoſity the 
ill-intentioned at this Court ſhew againſt Englandand 
the United Provinces ; but we have reaſon to hope, 
that the perfect union of thoſe two Proteſtant powers 
(ſo abſolutely neceflary in the preſent conjuncture) 
will diſſipate the ill deſigns of their implacable ene- 
mies. 

What is moſt ridiculous in theſe indiſereet Mini- 
ſters is, that the Monarchy is ſo generally decayed, 
that of themſelves they can do nothing; ſo that, if 
they ſhould come to be attacked by very moderate 
forces, they would be every way expoſed to irrepara- 
ble loſſes, and eſpecially in America. It is true, that 
they would be ſafe under the protection of France; 
but, in order to make them ſecure every way, as 


powerful as that Crown is, it would be obliged to 
exhauſt itſelf, 


The Earl of Mancheſter to Mr Secretary Vernon. 


Paris, Dec. 18. 1700. 

The Dutch Ambaſſador had yeſterday his audience. 
The King's anſwer was, that he waited with impa- 
tience for the laſt reſolution of the States, which he 
hoped would be comfortable to what he ſo much de- 
fired, the peace and quiet of Europe; and that he 
might aſſure his Maſters of his friendſhip, which he 
would be glad to continue to them. Monſieur de 
Torcy told him afterwards, that the King was ready 
to give the States all the aſſurances they could defire, 
in relation to their ſecurity. I am told, that the 
French Ambaſſador at the . has the like orders. 
It is certain, that here they are not for war, if it can 
be avoided; and that is not to be doubted, ſince they 
cannot hope for any advantage by it more than they 
have. They ſeem to value but little what the Empe- 
ror can do, yet they are reſolved to take right mea- 
ſures in caſe of the worſt. The poſture of affairs at 
Vienna is ſuch, that, if the Princes of Italy were not re- 
ſolved to oppoſe the Inperialiſis, yet they would not 
be in a condition to march theſe three months; but it 
ſeems, there is ſuch hatred againſt them there, by rea- 
{on of their proceedings in the late war, that I find by 
all the Italian Miniſters, that they like French troops 
better than Germans ; ſo that I cannot ſee, but the 
great preparations, that are now talked of, will come 


to nothing. The Emperor would be glad, that others 
would undertake his cauſe, 
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The Envoy of the Great Duke had on Thur hf 
ence, to congratulate the King on the 
now s acceflion to the Crown f Spain, 
I have your's of the 2d, and T ſhall take What care 
I can to inform you of what orders are given in rela. 
tion to the fitting out of u fleet. There is no doubt, 
but they are taking their meaſures to have it in readi- 
neſs ; and they ſay here, that we are Uoing the fame. 
Mr Secretary Vernon to the Earl of Mancheſter, 
þ Ke Whitehall, Decemb. 10, 1700. 
I now fend you back Mr Cherwynd,” tis Mijety 
having thought it proper, that be ſhould bring youth, 
incloſed letter for Monſieur Schontnbetg ; "which his 
Madrid, by to. 


OO 


Majeſty would have you ſend to 
quickeſt and ſafeſt way you can think of. I fend you 
the letter unſealed, that you may fee it contains the 


copy of an inſtruction, which his Majeſty gives to Dr 
Aglinnby, who is appointed to carry his Majeſty's an- 
fwer to the letter, that his Majeſty received, the lat 
week, from the R 


egency of Spam, notifying the King: 
death, and the diſpoſition hr re Þ er 

is ordered to go by the way of Groms, and, I belleve, 
will ſet forwards to-morrow. His. Majeſty would be 
glad, that he might reach Madrid, before the King 
of Sparn's arrival there, it being of conſequence] that 
no time ſhould be loft in executing theſe inftrudtions. 
But, fince he may be delayed by contrary winds, his 
Maj has thought fit, that a 3 the inftruc- 
tions ſhould be ſent directly, and ſpeed, to Mr, 
Schonenberg, that he mays in the mean time, make hiz 
Majefty's intentions, of living in his former friendſhip 
with Spain, rightly underſtood, and uſe his endes. 
vours, either to keep them in, or bring them to the 
ſame diſpoſition towards us. 

Now your Excellency ſees, what will be his Ma- 
jeſty's conduct towards Spain, if he meets with ſuit- 
able returns from thence; his Majeſty would have it 
ſerve as an inftruftion to you, how to govern your- 
ſelf in the converſations you may have an opportunity 
for with the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, reſiding at Pari, t 
with ſuch of the Grandees, as are coming thither 
from the Regency, to prevent their taking any ill im- 
preſſions, in relation to his Majefty and his Kingdom. 
But you will defer acquainting him with what his Ma- 
jeſty has now ordered, ſince it may be doubted, what 
uſe he would make of ſuch an information in that 
Court. It ſeems fit likewiſe, that nothing be ſaid of 
the particulars to the Emperor's Miniſter. 

— Monſieur Tallard took occaſion to tell me, Je. 
ſterday, That he never intended to ſtay in England 
above three months. Thoſe will be expired in Marc 
next; and therefore, about February, he hoped to have 
orders to return home; but his Maſter would ſend 
another to ſupply his place, and ſuch a one, as 
be agreeable to his Majeſty. He touched upon the 
alterations, that had happened ſince his being here 
as to their accepting the will. He ſaid, Ine reaſons 
for it were contained in a memorial ſent into 
which he did not doubt but J had ſeen, and he 
repeat them all by heart, if it were necelary. He 
did repeat moſt of what ſhewed the neceſſity of of 
cepting the will, thereby to prevent the Emperor 
the Duke of Saves having a new title to the Crow" 
of Spain. He ſaid, if the Emperor thought of _ 
ing Milan, his pretenſions would be unjuſt, fince — 
had the original grant, by which Charles V confe 
that Duchy upon Philip II, and his heirs, 5 En- 
females as males. I aſked him, whether, if the Em 
peror thought he had a right to Milan, and v Qur- 
aſſert it, that that ought to give jealouſies of di * 
bances in parts far remote from it, and whether — 
would occaſion the marching of French troops 4 
Flanders. That we were ſurpriſed to hear of hat 
ges ſent to the Elector of Bavaria, to tell him, Foun 
the French troops ſhould march into Flanders ® 
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he it-neceflity, T aſked if Holland bad 
2 oe whether they imagin 
any alarm cou Den from thence. All he anf 
to it was, that he had not heard of 


any ſuch 
or orders. I told him, that the advantages, which ac- 
crued to France and Spain by the accepting the will, 


were viſible; but what had others to rely upon, who 
ſaw their treaty laid afide, from whence promiſed 
themſelves a proſpect of peace and tranquillity ? His 
anſwer was, that Spain would remain as it has been, 
and they might have the ſame conteſts with them here- 
after, as they had formerly. But his Maſter Joſt by 
compl with the will, but was ſatisfied, that ju- 
ſtice had done to his family, and the preferving 
of peace was all he aimed at. 0 Y 


The Earl of Mancheſter to Air Secretary Vernon. 


Paris, Decem. 22, 1700. 
I was yeſterday at Ferſailles, and I continue to go as 
I did formerly. 7 —— are a little ſupieiens of 
what we are doing, and will be more ſo in caſe Mon- 
ſieur de Tallard believes all that is ſaid at London. I 
did take notice to Monfieur de Ney, in general words, 
of the change of the ſcene of Europe in a little time: 
That all Princes would now be obliged to begin again, 
and to take meaſures conformable to the preſent po- 
ſture of affairs. He could not but allow it; but fun 
he was of opinion, that the peace of E was much 
more ſecured by this alteration.” When I mentioned 
Portugal, he ſaid they could not think themſelves in 
any danger, ſince the King had ordered his Miniſter 
there, as ſoon as he accepted the will, to aſſure the 
King of Portugal, that he was ready to enter into a 
5 7 offenſive and defenſive with him. 

y this you will ſee they are before-hand with an 
propoſal or offer the Emperor can make. As to Hol- 
land, the French Ambaſſador there will have given 
them aſſurances ; but you may rely on what I acquaint 
— that it will be on condition, that their troops 

ve Flanders, which they will not admit here on any 
terms; and I am aptto think, that they will be in- 
genuous enough to own it. Yet at the ſame time they 
will ſend no French troops, but in defence of the 
country, in caſe the new King of Spain defires it. 
They will, if poſſible, make the States declare them- 
ſelves before the meeting of our Parliament. There 
is nothing ſtirring at Se Germain's. They, now diſ- 
own and are aſhamed of what I told you concerning 
the Prince of Wales. 


Mr Secretary Vernon to the Earl of Mancheſter. 


Whitehall, Decem. 3, 1700. 

Count de Tallard at his audience delivered his letter 
to the King, ſaying very little at the preſenting of it, 
and then ſtood filent. The King ſaid ſomething to 
him about his own inclinations to preſerve the peace of 
Europe, in manifeſting whereof he might perhaps have 
avanced too far; but he was very defirous, that all 
the world ſhould be ſatisfied of his diſpoſitions towards 
the public tranquillity. I underſtand the Ambaſſador's 
anſwer was to this effect, That his Maſter had the 
c inclinations to peace, and thought he had given 

b proof of it by accepting the King of Spam's will. 
wa Majeſty ſeemed not to underſtand how that could 
made out, and the Ambaſſador proceeded no farther, 
ut only made a compliment on his own account, 
w much he valued the honour of returning hither 


ain, to aſſure his Majeſty of his profound reſpects, 


22 his leave, and went immediately back to 


His Majeſty had not opened the letter, while 
ws Ambaſſador was with him, it not being uſual ; 
"I reading it afterwards, he finds it is there ſaid of 
* — That he will explain diſtinctly the 
ö ju reaſons, that have obliged us to prefer the pub- 

ic tranquillity to our private intereſts, by accepting, 
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cc 23 we have done, the will of the late Catholic King, 
oc in favour of the King our grandſon,” And there- 
fore his Majeſty ſeems a little ſurpriſed, that be did 


not enlarge r at his audience, or defire fome 
other time for the doing t. | | 
The Earl of Mancheſter ta A Secretary Vernon. 
unt ban Pari, Dem. 25, 1700. 
A perſon of diſtinction is come! here from Prince 
Vaudemant ; his name is l It is thought, 
that he brings an account of the affairs at Mien, and 
of the narch” of ſome of the'Emperor's troops to- 
wards fh. +Whereupon ſixteen bataltons are or- 
dered thither, ho are to.embark, the eighth of next 
tyle, at Antibes.-— All the forces, that 
were ih Cetalonia and towards e, are marching 
into Dauphin. The army, that is intended for Italy, 
is to conſiſt of ſixty batalions, and eighty ſquadrons 
of horſe z four Lieutenant-Generals, and fix Mgjor- 
Generals. The two firſt of the Lieutenant-Generals 
are to embark with theſe ſixteen batalions. It is 
ſaid, that the whole army will amount to forty thou- 
ſand. men, if there be occaſion. There is no doubt 
but they will ſend what they can, ſince they may by 
theſe means not only oppoſe the Imperialiſis entering 
into Italy, but they may attack them in their country. 
I was yeſterday to make a viſit of ceremony to 
Monſieur de Chamillard. I was willing to know his 
thoughts a little on what has happened, by way of 
diſcourſe, which cannot have any conſequences, His 
expreſſion, as to Holland, was, that he owned it was 
very difficult to prevent people's fears of what may 


happen hereafter ; but that in great meaſure it may be 
done by making of leagues offenſive and defenſive 


with each other, Cc. and that the King would con- 


tribute all he could towards it. It is certain, that 
at preſent they do nat deſire to break with England. 
What they will aim at, here, is the ſending the Dutch 
troops out of Flanders, and I am ſatisfied that is their 
deſign; ſo that it is very proper, that Monſieur de 
Tallard ſhould be yagi to explain himſelf on that 
ſubject. His coming ſo thrupely to Hampton - Court, 

ore he had an anſwer from you, ſhews' the nature 
of the man. But beſides, as they ſuſpect what we 
are doing, ſo I ſee they are here in the laſt impatience 
to know our reſolutions ; and there is not a time I go 
to Verſailles, that they do not expect I ſhould lay 
ſi ing of that matter. 


Mr Secretary Vernon to the Earl of Mancheſter, 


Whitehall, Decem. 16, 1700, O. S. 

Count Tallard has not been at Court ſince his au- 
dience on Wedneſday, nor have I ſeen him, or heard 
from him, ſince I made him my viſit that day. I do 
not know, whether he has taken any thing amiſs ; that 
he can have no reaſon for it, you will judge by the 
accounts I have ſent you, If you find eee, that 
the accounts he has writ into 1 are different from 
what I ſent you laſt poſt, you will endeavour to make 
things riekely underſtood, that we may not fall into 
coldneſſes upon being miſapprehended. But this re- 
ſerved humour, M. de Tallard ſeems to be in, looks 
as if he had writ ſomething home, upon which he 
expected further orders. 


The Earl of Mancheſter to Mr Secretary Vernon. 


Paris, Dec. 29, 1700, 
Monſieur de Torcy mentioned to me the project of a 
league between England, France, Spain, and Holland, 
for the ſecuring of . and _ other Prince may 
come into it. Monſieur Lelienroot had made this pro- 
poſal ; and the King, here, is ready to conſent to it, 
f aſſurances, that can be deſired 5 

an 
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with the diſpoſition they were in, to contribute to- 
wards the public peace. I ſaid, That it could not be 
doubted, but the King had the ſame defire and con- 
cern for the peace of Furepe, which was manifeſt by 
the treaty ; and it was plain, that be could have no 
other proſpect. As to the propoſal of Monhieur Lelien- 
root, I knew nothing of it; but, I N the mean- 
ing of it was, that all things, in Flanders, ſhould re- 
main as they are. Then he explained himſelf, and ſaid, 
That, as the King did not intend to ſend any troops 
there, ſo it could not be expected, that the Dutch 


ſhould ſtay there, except only ſuch as to the 


King of Spain. I have long perceived, that this was 
their 72 ; I only aid, hoe I Bags or could 
never apprehend any thing, from the troops re- 
maining there, though 1 could not tell, but it might 
give apprehenſions to-others, if they were removed. 

e would have argued the matter, but I avoided it. 
I am confident that, if in Spain it ſhould be approved 
of, it will be oppoſed here: Yet, if the Emperor can 
make any head, ſo as to be able to give them trouble, 
and Portugal ſhould be diſſatisfied, as, I hear, they are, 
IT cannot but think they may be brought to what terms 


we pleaſe. 8 

Monſieur Schonenberg to the Earl of Mancheſter, 
Madrid, Dec. 30, 1700. 
The affairs, here, continue to repreſent a lively 
image of the inconſtancy of human affairs, the Re- 
gency of Spain doing all that it can to draw on it the 
oke of France; but, provided England and Holland 
eep firm, there may be means found to make them 


return to their true intereſt, and to maintain the new 
King in a convenient independency. 


The Earl of Mancheſter to Mr Secretary Vernon. 


Paris, Fan. 1, 1701. 

I cannot in the leaſt complain of Monſieur de Torcy. 
He is extremely civil to me; but, in general, there is 
is a mighty ſhyneſs, of which I take no ſort of notice, 
and do as I uſed to do, All things move, here, as the 
King takes notice of them; 4 ſince the accepting 
of the will, he has never ſpoken a word to me, tho 
I continue to make my Court every Tueſday. 

I am told, That the French King has wrote again to 
the States, to declare themſelves, by ſuch a time; elſe 
he ſhall look upon them, as taking meaſures with the 
Emperor, and act accordingly, to prevent their de- 
ſigns. By what I perceive of things, this was not ſo 
peremptory, as it was ſaid; though, that they will 

reſs the States, is not to be doubted. I am informed, 


juſt now, That an expreſs is come from Madrid; and 


that the Regents have deſired the French King to ac- 
cept the Generalſhip of the Monarchy of Spain; and, 
that they have ſent orders to all the N Gover- 
nors, &c. in all parts, to obey his orders, punctually, 
in all matters whatſoever. If this be true, as it is 
very probable, one may judge what will be the con- 
ſequence. 


Mr Secretary Vernon to the Earl of Mancheſter. 


Whitehall, Dec. 23, 1700, O. S. 

Your Excellency's letter, of the 29th inſtant, ar- 
rived yeſterday ; and, as ſoon as I had decyphered it, 
I laid it before his Majeſty, being then at Hampton- 
Court. His Majeſty commanded me to acquaint you, 


That he does not know what Monſieur de Lelienreot's 


project is, any further, than the account you give of 
it; nor does he know upon what grounds he propoſes 
it; but he ſuppoſes it ariſes from Monſieur Lelienroot, 
or Monſieur Palmguift, without any directions from 
the King of Sweden. x 

His Majeſty approves of what you replied to Mon- 
fieur de Torcy, upon his explaining, That it was the 
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intention of that Court, not to allow of the contin. 


ance of the Dutch. troops N. I theſe me. 
thods are purſued, it will be hard to make it under. 
ſogd,, that they are meant to free people from their 
jealouſies and apprehenſions. N 
V. Earl of Mancheſter ts Mr Secretary Venen 
en f on Doris, Jan. 8, 1701. 
I had the favour of your's, of Decemb. 23. I take 
it, that the propoſals, which Monſieur Leſeushot 
are of himſelf, and not by order; and that Monſieur 
Palmguift; does the ſame thing here.“ might 
have their ends in it, for the ſervice of their, 
but the ſucceſs, the King of Sweden has had lately, 
may be, will put an end to all thoſe projefts.,.... 


Mr Secretary Vernon to the Earl Mancheſter. 
Whitehall, Dec. 30, 1700, 0. 8 


l Count IWratiflaw, the Emperor's Envoy; arrived 
here on Saturday laſt. He goes, to-morrow, 10 Hl 


tan- Court, where his Majeſty has appointed . 


private audience. I hear, he alread 
courſe of both che EMperUr's p 


n 
m 


His Majeſty is not very well; his appetite abates, 
and his legs are more ſwelled ; but it'chiefly iſe; 
from great thoughtfulneſs, in relation ta the public, 


The Earl of Mancheſter to My Secretory Wieus, 


Paris, Fan. 12, 1701. 

I cannot but think, by the proceedings of the Re- 
gue of Spain, that they are reſolved to have the Hud 

ing for their King; and that the Duke of Ay is 
to have only the name. There is another. expreſs 
come from them ; by which they acquaint this King, 
That they have ſent orders. to their Miniſters in 
all Courts, to act in concert with the French, and to 
obey the orders, which the French King ſhall ſend 
them ; and to let them know, that Spain ſhall be in- 
cluded in whatever treaty France ſhall think fit to 
make; and that they may ſign ic, without ſtaying for 
further orders from them. It is certain, that this 
King ſaid, on this occaſion, that he was Ze premer 
Miniſtre du Roy d Espagne: J am of opinion, that the 
uſe he will make of this power, is, that he will hey 
all Europe, that, whoever intends to keep any meaſures 
with Spain, it muſt be by the means of France, of, a 
leaſt, with their approbation. Beſides, — — 
power, the French troops may poſſeſs themſelves of 
what places they pleaſe. So that there is ſome real 
to fear, that, in caſe things ſhould begin to look like 
a war, the Dutch troops' in Flanders may pals their 
time ill. I am ſatisfied, that the French will avoid do- 
ing any thing of this nature, as long as they can, 
hopes of preventing a war; and the meaſures, tf) 
now ſeem to take, are ſuch, that they may not be 
eſteemed the aggreſſors, but rather on the defenſme. 
They are too ſenſible of the condition of France, where 
there are no means left to raiſe any conſiderable ſun, 
but by a capitation, which is already ſigned z but, 
unleſs there be occaſion, it will not be levied; It 3 
very hard tax on the people, eſpecially when all 
impoſitions remain as they were, during the late War, 
with an augmentation of five millions of livres 
this year, The lottery, which, it was thought, 
have ſucceeded, comes to nothing. e 

It is now thought, here, that the war in iu is cer 
tain; and this Court endeavours to perſuade the Pope, 
and the reſt of the Princes of /taly, to form à leagu 
againſt the Emperor; for, ſay they, without — 


"Fay 


7% 


King's ſervice, He was himſelf declared Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (1) 3 and, that the moſt 
eminent man of the Whigs might not oppoſe 
them in the new Parliament, they got Mr 
Montague, now” Auditor of the Exchequer, to 
be made a Baron. He took the title of Halli- 
fax, which was ſunk by the death of that Mar- 
quis without iſſue-male. The Lord Cadolhbin 
was made firſt Commiſſioner of the Treaſury ; 
the Lord Tankerville Lord Privy-Seal, in the 
room of the Lord Lonſdale deceaſed z and Sir 
Charles Hedges, one of the Judges of the Ad- 
miralty, was appointed one of the Principal 

ies of State, in the room of the Earl of 
Ferſey. The Tories had continued; from the 
King's firſt acceſſion to the Throne, in a con- 
ſtant oppoſition to his intereſts. Many of them 
— to be Jacobites in their hearts, 
and they were generally much againſt the To- 
leration, and violent enemies to the Diſſenters. 
They had been back ward in every thing, that 
was neceſſary for carrying on the former war; 
they had oppoſed taxes as much as they could, 
and were againſt all ſuch, as were eaſily levied, 
and leſs ſenſibly felt by the people z and were 
always for thoſe, that were moſt grievous to the 
nation, hoping, that, by rhele heavy burdens; 
the people would grow weary of the War and 
of the Government. On the contrary, the Whigs, 
by ſupporting both, were become leſs acceptable 
to the nation. In elections their intereſts was 
much ſunk z every new Parliament was a new 
diſcovery, that they were become leſs popular ; 
and the others, who were always oppoſing and 
complaining, were now cried up as the Patriots. 
In the three laſt Seſſions, the Whigs had ſhewn 
ſuch a readineſs to give the King more force, 
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together with a 

grants in Jreland, that they were publickly 
charged as betrayers of their country, and as 
men, who were for truſting the King with an 
army. In ſhort, they were accuſed of too 
ready a compliance with the humours and inte- 
reſts of Courts and Favourites, and were there- 
fore generally cenſured and decried. And now; 
ſince- they had not ſucceeded to the King's 
mind, ſome about him poſſeſſed him with this, 
that either they would not, or could not ſerve 
him. In ſome of them indeed, their principles 
lay againſt thoſe things, whereas the Tories 
principles naturally led them to make the Crown 
great and powerful. It was alſo ſaid, that the 
great oppoſition made to every thing, which 
the King deſired, and the difficulties, that had 
been of os put upon him, flowed chiefly from 
the hatred borne to thoſe, who were employed 
by him, and who had brought in their friends 
and creatures into the beſt poſts. And they 
were now ſtudying td recover their loſt popula- 
rity, which would make them cold, if not back- 
ward, in complying with what the King might 
deſire for the future. The Whigs alſo began to 
complain of the King's conduct, of his mind- 
ing affairs ſo little, of his being ſo much out of 
the Kingdom, and of his ill choice of favou- 
rites ; and they imputed the late miſcarriages to 
errors in conduct, which they could neither pre- 
vent nor redreſs. The favourites, who thought 
of nothing but to continue in favour, and to be 
ſtill ſafe and ſecure in their credit, concurred to 
preſs the King to take other meaſures, and to 
turn to another ſet of men, who would be no 
longer his enemies, if they had ſome of the 
beſt places ſhared among them. And, though 
this 
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thing of that nature is done, that country will, in all 
likelihood, be the ſeat of war. 


The Earl of Mancheſter to Mr Secretary Vernon. 


Paris, Fan. 15, 1701. 


There is nothing now left to make the great union 
betwixt France and Spain compleat, but the ſettling 
their trade; and it is ſaid, that all the impoſitions on 
the produce of Spain will be taken off here, as the 
like will be done there, in relation to the produce of 
France. Several other regulations are conſidering of, 
and there is no doubt but France will find their ac- 
count, The great point will be, whether France can 
furniſh them with commodities proper for the Indies. 

t ſo, we may greatly ſuffer, 


The Earl of Mancheſter to My Secretary Vernon. 


Paris, Jan. 19, 1701. 


I often meet the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, and I obſerve 
your directions. I do not in the leaſt take notice to 
him of what his Majeſty's intentions are. He began 
to talk with me yeſterday at Verſailles, and aſked me, 
whether we would break with them ; making many 
profeſſions, that whatever had paſſed, yet in Spain 
they had the ſame deſire to cultivate and increaſe, if 
poſhble, the friendſhip with his Majeſty. I told him, 
that I did not know, but that there might be the ſame 
defire on the King my Maſter's part ; but that he 
muſt allow, that the late proceedings of the Regents 
* but have given great jealouſies to Europe, and 
< Regents had acted, as if they were deſirous of be- 
ug in a manner tributary to France, which would be 
allo of fatal conſequence to themſelves at laſt, His 

No. 28, Vol. III. 


anſwer was natural enough : He ſaid; What would 
you have them do, whilſt they are threatened with 
war from all and are not in a condition to help 
themſelves? But, if there was any diſpoſition on our 
ſide to continue the antient good underſtanding, we 
ſhould ſoon ſee another effect. This he ſpake in 4 
manner as if he had orders for what he ſaid ; and that, 
if I doubted, he might venture to give it under his 
hand, that they would renew all treaties, &c. I find, 
that even here they are ſo apprehenſive of a general 
war, if England ſhould engage itſelf, that they will, 
I am ſatisfied, conſent to almoſt any thing to prevent 
it, even to leave the Dutch troops in Flanders, rather 
than fail, Theſe matters are proper to be tranſacted 
in Spain, where there may be ſome faith ſtill left, I 
am of opinion, that I partly know the propoſals Mon- 
fieur Wrati will make ; but I cannot ſee the Em- 
ror is able to perform his part; and it is ſaid, that 
— Lewis of Baden is not for having the Emperor 
engage in a war. 
1) The King writ the following ſhort letter, to 
the Earl of Galway, a little before the Earl of Roche: 
fier's promotion. 


Lov, Aug. 15, 1700. 
It is ſome time ſince I received your letter of the 
13th of Juh, in which you deſire to know on whom 
I have caſt my eyes for the Government of Ireland; 
and, as I am ſure, that what I write you will be ſecret, 
I ſcruple not to'tell you, that I intend to give it to 
Lord Rochefter, and to declare it at my return to Eng- 
land; but he will not go to Ireland till the next ſpring. 
You will eaſily conceive the reaſons of it. I ſhall 
expect your thoughts of a matter that concerns you, 
and you may always rely on my friendſhip, 


| William R. 
'Þ 1 (1) This 
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A new 
Parlia- 
ment ſum- 
moned. 
Feb. 6. 
Burnet. 


The HIST ON ENGEA ND. 


King had followed it ſoon aſter hin ace ſſlom to 


the Crown, yet chere ſeemed tobe leſs 
in trying it now; than was formerly. The'nas' 


tion was in full peate ; and it was commonly” 


ſaid, that nobody thought any more of King 
7 amet, and therefore it was fit, for the King's 
ſervice, to encourage all hia people to come into 
his intereſts, by letting them ſee how ſoon he 
could forget all that was paſt. Theſe conſide- 
rations had ſo far prevailed with him, that, be- 
fore he went out of England, he had engaged 
himſelf ſecretly to them. It is true, the death, 
firſt of the Duke of Glouogter, and now of the 
King of Spain, had very much changed the face 


of affairs, both at home and abroad z yet the 


King would not break off from his engagements. 

It might have been expected, that, when 
ſach a new unlooked - for ſcene was opened, the 
King ſhould have loſt no time in bringing his 
Parliament together, 'as ſoon as poſſible. It was 
prorogued to the 2oth of November ; and the 
King had ſent orders from Holland to ſignify his 
— for their meeting on that day. But 
the Miniſters, whom he was then bringing into 
his buſineſs, had other views. They thought 
they were not ſure of a majority in Parliament for 
their purpoſes, and therefore prevailed with che 
King to diſſolve the Parliament and, after a 
ſer of Sheriffs were appointed, fit for the turn, 
a new Parliament was ſummoned to meet on the 
6th of February. 

The man, on whoſe management of the Houſe 
of Commons, the new Miniſtry depended, was 
Mr Robert Harley, the heir of a family, which 
had been hitherto the moſt eminent of the Preſ- 
byterian party. His education was in that way; 
but he, not being conſidered at the Revolution, 
as he thought he deſerved, had ſet himſelf to 
oppoſe the Court in every thing, and to find 
fault with the whole Adminiſtration, He had 
the chief hand both in the reduction of the 
army, and in the matter of the Iriſb grants. 
The high party truſted him, though he ſtill 


kept up an intereſt among the Preſbyterians ; 


and he had ſo particular a dexterity, that he 
made both the High Church party and the Diſ- 
ſenters depend upon him; ſo it was agreed, that 
he ſhould be Speaker. 

All this while the new Miniſters talked of no- 
thing but negotiations, and gave it out, that the 
French King was ready to give all the ſecurity, 
that could be deſired, for maintaining the peace 
of Europe. At this time the Emperor ſent over 
to England Count Hratiflaw, to ſet forth his 
title to the Spaniſh Monarchy, ſettled on his 
Houſe by antient entails, often repeated, and 
now devolving on him, by an undoubted right, 
ſince by the renunciation made by the late Queen 
of Spain (as was ſtipulated by the treaty of the 
Pyrenees, and then made by her in due form) 
this could not be called in queſtion. But the new 
Miniſters were ſcarce civil to the Count, arid 
would not enter into any conſultations with him. 
But the Dutch, who were about the King, and 
all the foreign Miniſters, ſpoke in another ſtile. 
They ſaid, that nothing but a general union of 
all the powers in Europe could hinder the con- 
junction of the two Monarchies. So, by what 
thoſe, who talked often with the King, gave 
out, it came to be ſoon known, that the King 
ſaw the neceſſity of a new war, but that he kept 
himſelf in a great reſerve, that he might ma- 
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* 
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giving great marks, both of perſonal courage 


| Ya | 


if he could engage — — 7 
1 


It will not be improper to cloſe the relation 
this year, with ahi de Chinepint eres ; 
account of the King of Sweden's glorious cam. id 
paign. He made all che haſte he could to re. N 
ieve-Livonis, here not only Riga was for fore Bur. 
months beſieged by the King of Poland, but 
Narva was alſo attacked by the Car, who 
hoped, by taking it, to get an entratice into the 
Baltick : The Czar n 
with an army of one hu thouſand men 
Narva was not provided for a ſiege : It had a 


ſmall garriſon; and had very magazines 
yet the Muſcovites attacked i to feebly that it 


held out beyond all — till the end of 
the year. Upon the King of 'Swedew's linding 
at Revel, the Saxons drew off from Ripa,” after 
a long ſiege at a vaſt charge: This being done, 
and Riga both opened and ſupplied,” that King 
marched next to Narva; the Cwar, upon hy 
march towards him, left his army in ſuch u man- 
ner, as made all people conclude,” he had no 
mind to hazard his perſon ; the King matched 
through ways, that were thought ſo impraftia- 
ble, that little care had been'takento feeme 
them ſo he ſurprized the Muſcovites; und broke 
into their camp, before they apprehended he 
was near them ; he totally routed their army, 
took many priſoners, with all their artilleryand 

„and ſo made a glorious entry into 
Narva. This is the nobleſt campaign that we 
find in any hiſtory ; in which a King, about 
eighteen years of age, led an army dime againſt 
three Kings, who had confederated againſt him, 
and was ſucceſsful in every one of his attempts, 


and good conduct in them all. 
On the 6th of February, the Parliament met, is 
but was prorogued to the 1oth, when the Com- U 
mons were directed by the King to chaſe a 
Speaker. Sir Thomas Littleton had been fentfor, ,, 
by the King, who told him, that he thought it 
would be for his ſervice, that he ſhould give 
way at that time to Mr Harley's being choſen 
into that office; which Sir Thomas acquieſced in, 
and accordingly abfented himſelf from the Houſe 
on the day of election, when Mr Harig, ” 
ing the firſt perſon ſed for Speaker, 
* Sir Richert Onſlow named by others, 
the former had two hundred and forty- nine votes 
for him, againſt one hundred and twenty-five in 
the negative, The next day, the King made 
the following ſpeech to both Houſes : 


My Lords and Genilemen, 
y U R great misfortune, in the loſs of fi 
* the Duke of Glouceſter, has made 115. 


« ſolutely neceſſary, that there ſhould. be a fut. 5% 
ether proviſion for the ſucceſſion to the Crow ＋ 
in the Proteſlant line after me and the Princeb 7 
The happineſs of the nation, and the fecunty 
« of our religion, which is our chiefeſt chm 
« cern, ſeems ſo much to depend upon thts 
« that I cannot doubt but it will meet wich ! 
« general concurrence ; and I earneſtly recom 
« mend it to your early and effectual £0 
ration. in 5 
The death of the late King of Spain, vii 
e the declaration of his Succefſor to that Mo- 
« narchy, has made ſo great an alterati0" 2 


« the affairs abroad, that I muſt deſire youre? 
: „ maturel)/ 


* 


\ 


. matarely,0.conſider their preſenc Mane und = -Lipon/ the view. of the Houſe. it 


01" I make nodoubt,.. but your 


and ſafety of England, the pro- 
« ſervation of the Proteſtant. religion in gene- 
« ral, and the peace of all Lurup. nn 

« Theſe —— of ſuch weight, that I 
« have thought them moſt proper for che con- 


ion there- 


« ſideration of a ne Parliament, to have the 


« great a conjuncture, | Nn 

I muſt deſire of you, Gentlemen of the 
« Houſe of Commons, ſuch ſupplics, as you 
« ſhall judge neceſſary for the ſervice of the 
« current year: and I muſt particularly put you 
« in mind of the deficiencies and publiek debts, 
« occaſioned by the late war, that are yet un- 
« provided for. * GW 95 1 
] am obliged farther to recommend to you, 
« that you would inſpect the condition of the 
« fleet, and conſider what repairs or augmen- 
« tations may be requiſite for the navy, which 
« is the great bulwark of the Eng/ifo- nation. 
« and ought, in this conjuncture moſt eſpecially; 
« to be put in a good condition z and that you 
« would alſo conſider hat is proper for the 
« better ſecurity of thoſe places, where the 
« ſhips are laid up in winter. 5 

« The regulation and im 
« trade is of ſo public a concern, that I hope 
« jt will ever have your ſerious thoughts ; and, 
« if you can find proper means of ſetting the 
« poor at work, you will eaſe yourſelves of a 
« a very great burden, and at the ſame time add 
« ſo many uſeful hands to be employed in our 
«* manufactures, and other public occaſions. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


« hope there will bs ſuch an ment 
« and vigour in the reſolutions you ſhall take 
« upon the important matters now before you, 
« as may make it appear we are firmly united 
among ourſelves; and, in my 2 nothing 
* can contribute more to our ſafety at home, 
« or for our being conſiderable abroad.” 


As ſoon as the Parliament was opened, it ap- 
ace peared, that the French had a great party in jt. 
is certain, great ſums came over this winter 
from France; the pacquet-boat came ſeldom 
without ten thouſand Louis d Ors; it often 
brought more. The nation was filled with 
them, and in fix months time a million of 
Zuineas were coined out of them. The Mer- 
Chants indeed ſaid, that the balance of trade 
was then ſo much turned to our ſide, that, where- 
as we uſed to carry over a million of our money 
in ſpecie, we then ſent no money to France, 
and had at leaſt half that ſum ſent over to ba- 
lance the trade. Yet this did not account for 
that vaſt flood of French gold, that was viſible 
in the nation, And, u 
Monſieur de Tellard, the French Ambaſſador, 
Whoſe place was ſupplied by Monficur Pouſſin, 
with the character only of Secretary, a very vi- 
dle alteration was found in the bills of exchange. 
For which reaſon it was concluded, that 
remittances had been made to that Ambaſſador, 
and that theſe were diſtributed among thoſe, 
who reſolved to merit a ſhare in that wealth, 


which came over fo copiouſl ond the - 
ple of former times. pas has "ee 


. 01/0. 4, it h THE: - 


-of our. 


pon the departure of 


— 


evidently; that che Tories were a great major 
yet they, do make the matter ſure, reſplved to 


gaged in another intereſt, Reports were brought 
to them of clectiona, that had been ſrandalouſly 
purchaſed by ſome, who were concerned in the 
new Ea. India Company. Inſtead of drinking 
and entertainments, by which elections were 
formerly managed, now a moſt ſcandalous prac- 
tice | was brought in of buying votes, with ſo 
little decency z that the gleftors engaged them- 
ſelves by ſubſcriptions to chuſe a blank perſon, 
before they were truſted with the name of their 
candidate. The old E4/t-India Company had 
driven a courſe of corruption within doors with 
ſo little ſhame, that the new Company intend- 
ed to follow their example, but with this dif- 
ference, that, whereas the former had bought the 
ons, Who were elected, they reſolved to 
y elections. Sir Edward Seymoirr, who had 
dealt in this corruption his whole life-time, and 
whom the old Company was ſaid to have bought 
before at a very high price, brought before the 
Houſe of Commons the diſcovery of ſome of 
the practices of the new Company. The exa- 
mining of - theſe toak up many days. In con- 
cluſion, the matter was ſo well proved, that ſe- 
veral elections were declared void; and ſome 
of the perſons ſo choſen were for ſome time 
kept in priſon, after they had been expelled the 
Houſe. In theſe proceedings great partiality 
appeared ; for, when in ſome caſes corruption 
was proyed clearly againſt ſome of the Tory 
party, and but ully againſt ſome of the 
contrary fide, that, which was voted corruption 
in the Whigs, was called the giving alms in 
the Tories. | | 


to 
that he would own the King of Spin. The 
matter was ſo far concerted that they had a- 
greed on the words of the vote, and ſeemed 


not to doubt of the concurrence of the Houſe. Burnet. 


But Mr Monkton oppoſed it with great heat, 
and among other things ſaid, that, if this vote 
was carried, he ſhould expect, that the next 
vote would be for owning the pretended Prince 
of Wales, Upon this occaſion it appeared, how 
much popular aſſemblies are apt to be turned by 
a thing boldly ſaid, though the conſequence is 
ever {0 remote; ſince the connexion of theſe 
two points lay at ſome diſtance z for the iſſue 
of the debate was quite contrary to that, which 
was „ the addreſs was laid aſide. 

On the 1 ing the King's 3 
the con —— 1 A che 
next day z but in the mean time the Houſe came ” 
to this reſolution, 4+ That they would ſtand by 
<« and ſupport his Majeſty and his Government, 
« and take ſuch effectual meaſures, as may beſt 
© conduce to the intereſt and ſafety of England, 
« and the preſervation of the Proteſtant Religon.“ 
This reſolution was preſented ro the King by 
the whole Houſe, on the 17th of February, to 
which he gave them this anſwer : 


« I thank you for this addreſs, and your 7, Kg 
<« ready concurrence to thoſe great ends therein Auer. 


© mentioned, which I take to be extreme! 
« important to the honour and ſafety of Eu- 
% gland; and I affure you, I ſhall never propoſe 
« any thing; but what is for our common ad- 
* vantage 
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clear:ithe Hauſe of a great many, who were en- — 


A deſign was laid in the Houſe of Commons, 4 4/4 
open the Seſſions with an adreſs to the King, 4 
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ö 1700-1. 4 r Having this occaſion, 


int you, that yeſ- 


I chink it proper to acqua 


4 terday I received a memorial from the Envoy 


« Extraordinary of the Staſes- General, a tranſla- 


„ tion whereof I leave with you. As to the 


« firſt part of it, I think it neceſſary to aſk 


your advice ; and, as to the latter part, I de- 
ire your aſũiſtance.“ | =” 


The memo- In this memorial; mentioned by the King, 
. State General acquainted his Majeſty, That 


Dutc 
Communt- 
cated to 
the Com- 
Mons. 


Cole, 
p 320. 


66" they having confidered, that their delay of 


«-dwning the Dake of Anjou for King of Spain 
% vas ſubje& to malicious interpretations,” as if 
<« their aim had been only to gain time to put 
<« - themſelves in a warlike poſture, they thought 
« themſelves obliged to acknowledge the Duke 
« of Anjou without any condition, reſerving to 


«« themſelves to ſtipulate, in the negotiation rea- 


« dy to begin, the neceſſary conditions to ſe- 
cure the peace Europe; in which negotia- 
tion they are firmly reſolved to do nothing 


« without the conſent of his Majeſty and the 


t other powers intereſted in the maintenance 
of the peace, as they have expreſsly declared 
© to the Ambaſſador of France. That there- 
« fore they prayed him to ſend to his Miniſter 
cc at the Hague, neceſſary inſtruct ions and orders 
to act conjointly in this negotiation, and that 
« nothing be concluded but wherein England 
« and Holland may equally find their ſecurity, 
« and which at the ſame time may tend to 
« ſtrengthen the public tranquillity. But as it 
* may happen not to be poſſible to agree with 
« France and Spain on reaſonable conditions, 
« and that, the negotiation being interrupted, 
«<< they may be ſuddenly attacked by the nume- 
* rous troops, which France has ordered to 
© move towards their frontiers, their Envoy is 
<« to repreſent to his Majeſty the urgent neceſ- 
« ſity they ſhould have, in ſo great a danger, 
* of the aſſiſtance of England, and to deſire 
«© him to get the ſuccours, ſtipulated by the 
tc treaty, in readineſs, that they may rely on 
* them, if occaſion required.” 

The next day, this memorial was communi- 
cated to the Houſe of Lords, And the Com- 
mons, upon report of the King's anſwer to their 
addreſs, reſolved, ** That an humble addreſs 
« be made to his Majeſty by ſuch Members, as 
are of his Privy-Council, that he will pleaſe 
« to cauſe the treaty between England and the 
States. General of the 3d of March 1677, 
« and all the renewals thereof ſince that time, 
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to be laid before the Houſe.” Which ho; 


„„ ſuch 


done by Mr Secretary Hedges; the Houſe W '* 
ſolved, That an n be — 
his Majeſty, that he will pleaſe to enter into 
tations, in concert with the $1ate;.. 
General of the United-Provintes, and - other 
«« Poteritates, as may moſt effectually conduce to 
the mutual ſafety of theſe Kingdoms,” and the 
„ $tates-General, and the preſervation of the 
4 of Europe; and giving him affarances of fo. 
port and aſſiſtance, in performance of the 
<< rreaty made with the S/ates-General the 2d of 
« March 1677.“ 5 

It is obſerved, that the deſiring the King in 
this addreſs to enter into new alliances with the 
States for our mutual defence, and-for the pre- 
ſervation of the peace of Europe, was not car. 
ried without much difficulty; © words being 
conſidered, as indeed they were, an inſinuation 
towards a war. 14 | 

The addreſs was preſented, the day following, 
by the whole Houſe, when the King made 
them this anſwer : Gentlemen, I thank you 
«© heartily for the advice you have given me, 
and your unanimous reſolution to ſupport 
and afſiſt me in making good the treaty men- 
“ tioned in your addreſs; and I will immediate- 
« ly order my Miniſters abroad to enter in- 
© to negotiations in concert with the States. 
% General and other Potentates, for the attain- 
<« ing of thoſe great ends, which you deſire. 
Nothing can more effectually conduce to our 
« ſecurity, than the unanimity and vigour jou 
% have ſhewh on this occaſion, And 1 ſhall 
« always endeavour, - on my part, to preſerve 
<« and increaſe this mutual truſt and confidence 
% between us.” 

On the 17th of February, Mr Secretary © 
Vernon communicated to the Commons by his #k 
Majeſty's orders a letter, which came to Ladis * 
not deſignedly, as is ſuppoſed, in the Fre jp, 
mail. This letter, was dated the 18th of Fu- us 
ary, N. S. and was written by the Earl fi 
Melfort to his brother the Earl of Perib, then 
Governor to the pretended Prince of Wat. 
It contained his ſchemes to ſer on foot another 
invaſion, and diſcovered that he held a cloſe 
correſpondence with the Earl of Arran, nov 
Duke of Hamilton. Melfort urged in it many 
arguments, to get the Earl of Midaleton diſcard- 
ed, and recommended himſelf, as much fitter 
to be truſted, 

This letter was alſo communicated tothe Houl: 
of Lords, who ordered it to be printed (1), 


(1) This letter was as follows: 


My deareft Brother, 


Since I promiſed to put in writing what we had not 
time to talk fully of, I am ſet down to it in the morn- 
ing, that my letter may be ready for the meſſenger, if 
any call, I told all that I had heard at hy 5-96 and 
the favourable audience I had of Madam Maintenon; 
for which I beg it of you to return my moſt humble 
thanks to the Queen, and beg her to be ſo good, as'to 
thank Madam Maintenon, and know of her, what can 
be done in that matter: It will be a great charity in 
the Queen. I told you, among other things, the great 
fleet the King intends to put out, this ſummer; the 
orders being given, and the money ready, the ſtores 
full, and every one concerned active in their ſtation. 
There is no doubt, but this fleet will be maſter of the 
ſea, for ſome time, if not for all the ſummer ; becauſe 


the Dutch dare not ſtir, till the Englih be ready; and 


they have long debates, yet, before they can be in 
condition to act, if they have the will; and it 5 
queſtion, if they will have it at all. The King never 
had ſo favourable a conjuncture, if he can perſuade ths 
King, that his affairs are really in the c | 
they are in; but there is the difficulty. The hug 
and Queen have more authority with the King, 
with Madam de Maintenen, than any other in be 
world can have; but that is not all. here erb 
ſome one, acceptable to the Miniſters, who ſhould — 
before them thoſe proofs their Majeſties cannot el 
into the detail of, and explain the reaſons, make p 
and memoirs, by their Majeſties approbation, * of 
vince them of the neceflity, and ſhew the ea Co 
reſtoring the King, the glory it brings their Engr) 
and the advantage to Religion. How this baer; 
done, their Majeſties are wiſe 2 to con 4 
and, I think, it is not a ſubject fit me 1 
upon; but their friendſhips, in general, who got 


reſi of 


be Lords 


1. the next day preſen 


ted an addreſs to the King, 


« Humbly returning their thanlæs and acknow- 


« ]edgments to his Majeſty for his concern ex- 
10 A ed in his Foeech for che Proteſtant Reli- 
« gion, and his care for it's preſervation, by re- 
« commending to their conſideration a further 
« proviſion for the Succeſſion' to the Crown in 
« the Proteſtant line. They added, that, being 
« deeply ſenſible of the weight of what his 
« Majeſty had further recommended to them, 
« they could not but defire he would be pleaſed 
« to order all treaties made by him, ſince the 
« late war, to be laid before them, that they 
might thereby be better enabled to give their 
« advice. They likewiſe requeſted his Maje- 
« ſty to engage in ſuch alliances abroad, as-he 
« ſhould think proper for preſerving the balance 
« of Europe, aſſuring him, that they would 
« readily concur with whatever ſhould be con- 
« qucive to the honour and ſafety of England, 


„Earl of Mr 
s fired he would be pleaſed to order the ſeizing 
of all horſes and arms of Papiſts, 
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preſervation of the Proteſtant Religion, 
e the 


ok Europe. Next they humbly 


* thanked his Majeſty for communicating the 


« diſaffected perſons, and have thoſe ill men 
© removed from London, according to law; 
<< but eſpecially they deſired he would pleaſe to 
0 give directions for a ſearch to be made after 
*« arms and proviſions of war mentioned in the 
« letter. Laſtly, they requeſted, that ſuch a 


fleet might ſpeedily be fitted out, as his Ma- 


« jeſty in his great wiſdom ſhould-think neceſ- 
„ fary for the defence of Himſelf and-King- 


« doms.” His Majeſty thanked their Lord- 


ſhips for this addreſs, and for the concern they 


expreſſed in relation to the common ſecurity both at 


home aud abroad; and told them, he would give 
the neceſſary orders for thoſe things they defired of 


bim, 


not the half of what I know, in this matter, think, 
that it will not be well done by a Proteſtant Miniſter, 
lazy in his tempet, an enemy to France by his incli- 
nation, tainted with commonwealth principles, and 
againſt the King's returning, by any other power, 
than that of the people of England, and upon capitu- 
lation and terms; who is ſuſpeCted of giving aid to 
the Compounders, if not worſe. That Mr Carrill is 
qualified, no body doubts, but in ſociety with the 
other. Thoſe, who muſt be inſtrumental, will not 
truſt him, as they ought; ſo that, ſo long as the other 
is within diſtance of penetrating the affairs, they will 
never be ſecure. And yet the King has no ſuch 
ame to play, as by theſe very perſons, who are thus 
bident ; namely, the true Church of England party, 
the Catholics, and the Earl of Arran; and I ſhall ſay 
ſomething of every one of them. | 
The King cannot but be ſenſible, that the true 
Church of England party, and their principal head, 
now the Biſhop of Norwich, has been ſilent for a long 
time; and their Majeſties may remember, what 
weight the Court of France laid upon their joining the 
King (I mean the Non-ſwearing Clergy) in caſe of a 
landing. Therefore all arts ſhould be uſed, without 
delay, to get them to enter into a correſpondence 
again; * every impediment ought to be removed, 
I ſay, without exception. And though, ſometimes, it 
is of hard digeſtion for Sovereigns, who ought to be 
obeyed, without reſerve, to yield to the humours of 
ſubjects, yet prudence ſhould teach them, when they 
cannot, without injuring their affairs, do what they 


* would, to do what they can; and remember the fable 


of the dog, who loſt the ſubſtance, by catching at 
the ſhadow. Aſſurances from the Non-jurors, the 
ſoundeſt and moſt venerable part of the Engliſb Church, 
would be of great uſe, at this time, to perſuade to 
undertake this great affair ; for, beſides their own ex- 


. ample, at a landing, and their preaching and writing 


to the people, that their Religion was in no danger, 
is moſt certain, they know better than any other can 
do, what the Church of England, in general, would do 
tor the King's ſervice; and they, being to run all the 
hazard, would be better believed at the French Court, 
than any other, as I found by experience. 

As to the Catholics, and other aſſociates with them, 
unfortunately for the King, they were thought to have 
too much inclination for me, and ſo have been reckon- 
el as uſeleſs to the King. And J muſt beg leave to 
lay, that undertaking was the beſt feather in his wing; 
and was moſt juſtly thought ſo by him, and the Court 
of France, even to that degree, that they pretended, if 
this, and the other article, concerning the Clergy, 
could be made appear, they would concur with the 

ing to invade England. They conſiſted of ſeven 

eximents of horſe and dragoons; their arms, trum- 


Pets, kettle-drums, ſtandards, &c. were all ready, 
No, 28, Vo L. III. 5 


and are yet in ſurety, Their men were all liſted, 
and their officers choſen, and they had twenty horſes 


to a troop ; which troops lying at a diſtance, in a 


horſe-country, twenty horſes would ſoon have mounted 
the reſt. oſe, who could not divine the greatneſs 
and uſe of the undertaking, blamed the raſhneſs of it; 
and even ſome Churchmen have not been diſapproved, 
for endeavouring undutifully (becauſe contrary to 
the King's written orders) to break the deſign, But 
I defire you, now, for all this, to believe, that you 


have not ſuch an argument to uſe to the Court of 


France, as this. And, if you can make it appear, as 


it might have been, ſome years ago, I ſhould have 
very good hopes of this ſummer's work ; nay, let the 


mg have what other hopes, even promiſes, you 
pleaſe, from the Court of France, this is to be put 
into the circumſtances it was in. For, if there will 
ever be a landing in England, to purpoſe, it muſt 
be before they can be armed; and they cannot be 


armed, before the Parliament come to a reſolution 


concerning the war ; and, conſidering the few troops 
in England, ſuppoſe theſe men to be no better than 
militia, what a diverſion would it be? It is not neceſ- 
ſary for me to ſay any more of this article, till I know 


whether their Majeſties have as good an opinion of 


this undertaking, as I have. If fo, I ſhall ſhew what 
Iithink is to be done in it; if otherwiſe, I ſave the 
pains. As to the Earl of Arran, it would be of great 
uſe to have an underſtanding with him. He will | 
none, where * 
and he ought to be w 
deal. I think it better for the King's ſervice, that the 
Court-party prevailed, in the manner they have done, 
in the Parliament of Scotland, than that the Country- 
party ſhould have got their will. Oppoſition ſwells 
the water to a flood; and, ſo long as the Country- 


party is not diſcouraged, they gain more ground in the 


Kingdom, than they loſe in the Government; ſo that 
the Klaffection to the Government will increaſe; and 


one may judge of the nation, in general, which is of 


another temper, than this pretended Parliament, or, 
rather, Preſbyterian rabble, in repreſenting the na- 
tion. For, — even in it there is ſuch a ſtruggle 
againſt the Government, what would there be in a 
free Parliament, which the Prince of Orange durſt 
never hazard to call? The nation, then, at leaſt, a 

eat part of it, being diſaffected to this Government, 
it is of great conſequence, that the Earl of Arran may 
know what to do, in caſe of an invaſion of England ; 
or, in caſe he and his friends be obliged, for ſelf- 
preſervation, to riſe in their own defence. The army, 
who are, and ever were, well affected, are to be gained 
by money; and a little goes a great way with them. 
The diſbanded troops would be engaged, and the offi- 


cers are well inclined. The places of ſtrength would 


be ſecured, and ſuch as can be put in defence, with- 
s U 


to them, and de- 
and other 


out 
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42 about Among other inconveniencies occalioned by 
— the diſſolution of the laſt Parliament, and de- 
Drake's Ihr be oo which. was the conſequence 
Hif.of the Of it, one was, that the allotted time for cir- 
late Parl. culating Exthequey bills was ſo near elapſed, that 
P-27- the credit of thoſe bills muſt neceffarily fink, 
unleſs ſome effectual remedy were provided, 
which the ſhortneſs of the time ſeemed nut to 
allow. However ſuch diligence and diſpatch 
whs uſed; thut, on the 26th of February, à bill 
for renewing the bills of credit, commonly called 


hb foips, as 


r bills, was brought into the Houſe, 


and on the 6th of March ſent up to the Lords; 
and on the 13th paſſed the Royal aſſent. 
The fir The King having earneſtly preſſed the Par- 
vote about liament to provide for the Succeſſion of the 


the a? of Crown after Himſelf and the Princeſs of Den- 
Succeſſion. | 


Drake, 


= 
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« the Proteſtant Religion by law eſtabliſhed, 
it is abſolutely neceſſary, a further * 


ſincerity, looked on it as a blind to cover their 


LAND. 
mark," the Commons took; the ſame into 


„ be made of the Limitation and Succeſſion 
« the Crown in the Proteſtant line,” after 1 


«« proviſion be firſt made for the ſecurity of 
the rights and liberties of the people." 2 
new Miniſters ſpoke for this reſolution with 

t zeal; from which their friends made i 
erences in their favour, that certainly men; in 
the intereſts' of France, would not promote 3 
deſign ſo deſtructive of all they drove at. This 
was ſo little of a piece with the reſt of their con- 
duct, that thoſe, who were {till jealous of their 


f 


ill 


— 


out expences, fortified. To do all this, at leaſt, ſuch 
a part of them, as can be begun with, a ſmall.ſum will 
ſerve ; and he ought to have hopes of it, and of the 
command, 

Theſe being only heads to be diſcourſed of, and 
much to be fag of every part, it is not to be thought, 
that this letter can carry a final concluſion ; for it 
may be, upon diſcourſe, I might change my mind, or 
be more confirmed in it, and ſee further. This makes 
me inſiſt, again, to you, upon two things, as appearing, 
to me, abſolutely neceſſary to put things upon a right 
foot, The firſt is, the removing of all impediments 
out of the wy ſending all Logs?» - 
Cha ne or Burgundy, according to their guilt. 
1 ſecond is of 2 laſt uſe, boch to their Ia. 
jeſties and the Prince; which is, the eſtabliſhing of 
ſuch a number, under no qualifications, to talk of 
their affairs, in their Majeſties preſence ; with whom 
we can freely converſe, and propoſe what may be for 
their Majeſties ſervice. | 

As for the firſt ; it will be for the King's reputation, 
both at the Courts of Rome, France, and with all his 
true friends in England, for many reaſons. As for the 
ſecond, it is according to ſcripture, In the multitude of 
Counſellors there is ſafety. Nothing is ſo dangerous, as 
to determine what one will do, and then hear reaſons 
againſt it, and imitate the deaf adder, who hearkens not 
to the voice of the charmer, let him charm never ſo ſweetly, 
Reaſons, againſt a reſolution taken, offend ; and, the 
more force they have, they offend the more ; whilſt, 
before the reſolution be taken, reaſon has it's effect, 
and the determinations are not the effect of humour 
and faction, but of prudence and juſtice, If in any 
thing I fail, I'll ſwear it is want of underſtanding, and 
not of will. And I beg, that their Majeſties may be 
perſuaded, that it is no humour nor vanity, but their 
ſervice, I have in my view; who am, 


My deareft Brother, 
Meft bumbly your . 


There are ſome remarkable circumſtances, relating 
to this letter, in Mr Cole's Memoirs; as will appear 


* 


You know all that we have ſent to Spain; which is 
aſſurances of friendſhip, if they have the ſame diſpo- 
ſition on their fide, and to exhort them to preſerve 
their liberty. If this be an offence, it is impoſſible to 
avoid it, with France. I ſuppoſe, you will hear a 
deal of this letter, and that the parties concerned will 
not well like, that it is come hither, and made thus 
public. 


Mr Secretary Vernon to the Earl of Mancheſter, 


Whitehall, Feb. 20, 1700, O. 8. 

I ſend you, incloſed, the Earl of Melfort's letter, 
printed by order of the Houſe of Lords, I ſuppoſe, 
there will be no queſtion made at St Germain t, whe- 
ther the letter be genuine, or not; at leaſt, Monſieur 
de Tallard does not call that in doubt, though he 
ſeems much offended at theletter's being communicated 
to the Lords and Commons. He endeavoured to ſpeak 
with me on Monday night, but I was gone to La- 
ſington; and, upon his writing to me, next morning, 
that I would appoint. him a time, when he might 
ſpeak with me, I went to him. He was full of ex- 
8 of the letter's being carried to the two 
Jouſes, by my Lord Chamberlain and myſelf, as if 
it were done to create an animoſity between the two 
nations, and to give the alarm, That the French had 
formed a deſign to invade England ; whereas this ap- 
peared to be only a chimerical notion of Melfort, who 
(as he often repeated) was un fou & un extravagant 
that he was baniſhed from the Court of King James, 
and had nothing to do in the Court of France; that 
his waiting upon Madam de Maintenon was only to get 
two of his daughters put into the nunnery of it r; 
that he had no acceſs to the French Miniſters, but was 
ſpinning cobwebs of his own; and there ought to have 
been no occaſion taken, from thence, to create jealou- 
ſies and miſunderſtandings. That the French had ſhewn 
their diſpoſition to live in friendſhip with England; and 
he thought care ought to be taken, on our ſide, not 
to give any grounds to believe, that we were picking 
a quarrel with them; and this he thought neceſſary to 
tell one, as a matter that deſerved attention. 


from the following extracts. 


My Secretary Vernon to the Earl of Mancheſter, _ 
Whitehall, Feb. 17, 1700, O. S. 


I cannot but mention one expreſſion in the letter, viz. 
That this opportunity muſt be improved, now the 
« Court of France is diſſatisfied with the Prince of 
„Orange, for his treacheries diſcovered in their 
hands.“ His Majeſty does not know what they 
ſhould mean by it, unleſs it ariſes from the letters 
Folly brought, which his Majeſty knows nothing of. 


I told him, The letter contained ſomething, that 
might appear notional, and like a project of his own; 
but other parts of it laid down facts, that it extremely 
concerned us to provide againſt ; ſuch as the fitting 
out a fleet in France, that was like to be maſter of the 
ſea, this ſummer ; that we could make no proviſion 
for our ſafety, but in Parliament; and therefore it 
was fit they ſhould be acquainted with our danger, 
that the proofs of it ſhould be laid before them. 
in France, they could diſpatch every thing dans le ca- 
binet, We had not ſo ready a way, in Fugland, but 
what we did muſt be publicly, and dans le marcht- 


Whoever had ſuppreſſed ſuch an advice, here, 7 5 
Jv 


ox XXV. 


ö 3, and to gain them ſome eredit 1 for 
1 * 
n „that, if France was once 
eſſed of the power and wealth of Spain, our 
nay and every thing that we could do to ſup- 
them, would but feeble defences. 
The manner, in which the motion of the Suc- 
ceſſion was managed, did not carry in it great 
marks of ſincerity. It was often-put off 
one day to another, and it gave place to the 
moſt trifling matters. At laſt, when a day was 
ſolemnly ſer for it, and all people expected, that 
it ſhould paſs without any difficulty, Mr Har- 
ly moved, that ſome things previous to that 
might be firſt confidered. He obſerved, that 
the haſte the nation was in, when the preſent 
Government was ſettled, had made them go too 
faſt, and overlook many ſecurities, which might 
have prevented much - miſchief ; and therefore 
he hoped they would not now fall into the fame 
error; ſince nothing preſſed them at preſent. 
He moved then, that they would ſettle ſome 
conditions of Government, as preliminaries, be- 
fore they ſhould proceed to the nomination of 
the Perſon 3 that ſo they might fix every thing, 
that was wanting, to make their ſecurity com- 
pleat. This was popular, and took with many 
and it had ſo fair an appearance, that indeed 
none could oppoſe it. Some weeks were ſpent 
upon it. Suſpicious people thought, this was 
done on deſign to blaſt the motion, and to offer 


_ 
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ſuch extravag * Minitatiots, as ſhould quite 1700-1. 
change be of the Government, and render ah 
the Crown titular and precarious. At laſt, theſe 


pteliminaries were agreed on: 


I. That whoever ſhall hereaftet come to tlie Had of 
n of this Crown, ſhall join in communi. be 51! of 
on with the Church of England, as by law eſta. 5. es- 


. Pr. H. C. 
bliſhed. 4s | „III. 130. 
II. That, in caſe the Crown and Imperial dig- 


nity of this Realm ſhall hereafter come to any 
1 not being a native of this Kingdom of 

gland, this nation be not obliged to engage in 
any war for the defence of any dominions or 
territories, which do not belong to the Crown 
of England, without the conſent of Parlia- 
ment. | | 9 | 

III. That no perſon, who ſhall hereafter 
come to the poſſeſſion of the Crown, ſhall go 
out of the dominions of England, Scotland, or 
Ireland, without conſent of Parliament, 

IV. That, from and after the time, that the 
further limitation by this act ſhall take effect, all 
matters and things relating to the well govern- 
ing of this Kingdom, which are properly cog- 
nizable in the Privy Council, by the laws and 
cuſtoms of this Realm, ſhall be tranſacted there, 
and all reſolutions taken thereupon ſhall be 
9 by ſuch of the Privy Council, as ſhall 

viſe and conſent to the ſame. 

V. That 


juſtly have expected an accuſation of treaſon againſt 
15 


im. 

He ſaid, He did not diſown, but they were fitting 
out ſhips to ſea ; but they did it upon the preparations 
making in Holland, where they were at work, night 


and day, as well Sundays, as other days, to get out 


their fleet; therefore, they could not do leſs, in France; 
but they were not fitting ſo many ſhips, as was repre- 
ſented ; and that they had no thoughts of being at ſea 
theſe three or four months, 

L told him, I ſhould be glad there might be no oc- 
caſhon for any fleets coming out on either fide, I 
was ſure, all that we aimed at was, to be on the de- 
tenfive ; and I ſhould be much better pleaſed, and 
think it more our intereſt, to be diſarming of ſhips, 
than arming them. As to the character he gave my 
Lord Melfort, of in & inſensi, when we ſaw him 
treated as ſuch in France, we ſhould be willing to have 
the ſame opinion of him ; till then, we could not but 
remember, what an inſtrument he had been, in pro- 
moting the intended aſſaſſination and invaſion, and 
muſt be concerned, that he is bringing himſelf again 
into play, upon the ſame bottom; and, by his way of 
writing, at leaſt, one muſt ſuſpect, that he is ad- 
mitted into converſations with the French Miniſters. 
[t ſcemed very extraordinary, that he ſhould preſs the 
improving this opportunity, now the Court of France 
had reſentments, upon the diſcovery of ſome treachery 
they thought his Majeſty guilty of, He ſaid, this was 
2 pure fiction of Melfort's. I told him, I was glad 
to hear them ſay ſo z and his — was very well 
'tished, that he had given no occaſion for any one's 
having ſuch hard thoughts of him. I aſked him, once 
dice, whether he knew of any diſcovery of this 
und. He ſaid, he never heard any thing like it, and 
tere was no ſuch thing, in reality. 

In concluſion, he ſaid, that people ought rather to 
pre jealouſies on both ſides, than inflame them. 

told him, he could contribute a great deal towards it, 
ind, I hoped, he would make uſe of his power, What 

could do, in any cafe, would be inconſiderable ; 
== 19 endeavours of mine ſhould be wanting to re- 
Oo” miſunderſtandings, and ſo ſecure the public 


The Earl of Mancheſter to Mr Secretary Vernon. 


I am glad, that the letter of my Lord Melfort is 
fallen into your hands. Certainly, it will open people's 
eyes, in England; and thoſe, that ſeem to doubt, that 
they have ſuch thoughts here, have reaſons for it, 
The only hopes they have now left, at St Germain's, 
are, that they are to be reſtored by a French power, in 
a ſhort time; and the intrigues, carried on in Scotland, 
are too apparent to be doubted on. 

The expreſſion, in the letter, which you mention, 
muſt mean what was found in the pacquet of Mr Folly, 
which he grounded, on the reports, at Paris; and this 
went ſo far, that they ſaid, there was a defign to 
poiſon the King of Spain. This ſhews how little the 
French Court truſts any of them, elſe they would have 
been better informed. There can have been nothing 
in Monſieur Schonenberg's letter, but an anſwer to the 
inſtructions he had; whereby we might have ſeen in 
what diſpoſition they were, in relation to us, &c. 
As for Spain's depending on France, I have often 
ſhewn to Monſieur de Torcy, what jealouſy that might 
and does give to Eur But he always aſſured me, 
that it was not the King's intention, though, at pre- 
ſent, he could not but aſſiſt them, they not being in a 
condition to help themſelves ; that ſo that matter can 
have no ill effect, &c. 

I believe, this Court will be very angry with Lord 
Melfort ; for it is plain, by ſeveral accounts, and parti- 
cularly by Monſieur de Tallard's printing M. 4 Avauz's 
memorial, they are not willing to break with us ; 
though I ſtill admire at their proceedings in Flanders. 


The Earl of Mancheſter to My Secretary Vernon. 


5 Paris, March 9, 1701. 
I had not your letter of February 10, till I came 
from Verſailles, where I found, that a Courier of Mon- 
ſieur de Tallard was arrived the day before with the 
reſolutions of the Parliament, and a copy of Lord 
Melfort's letter. The conference I had with Mon- 
fieur de Torcy was much the fame with what you had 
with the Count de Tallard, his diſcourſe turning in the 
ſame- manner, that the expoſing this letter was only 
to 
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Th HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


V. That, aſter the limitation hall take effect, 
no perſon. born out of the Kingdom of Eng- 
land, Scotland, or Ireland, or the  dominions 
thereunto belonging, although he be naturalized, 
or made a denizen (except ſuch as are born 
of | Engliſh parents) ſhall be capable to be of 
the Privy Council, or a Member of either Houſe 
of Parliament, or to enjoy any office or place of 
truſt, either civil or military, or to have any 

t of lands, tenements, or hereditaments 
Nom, the Crown to himſelf, or to any others in 
truſt for him. 

VI. That no perſon, who has an office or 
place of profit under the King, or receives a 

nſion from the Crown, ſhall be capable of. 
raving as a Member of the Houſe of Com- 
mons. 

VII. That, after the limitation ſhall take 
effect, Judges Commiſſions be made, quamdiu 
fe bene geſſerint, and their ſalaries aſcertained and 
eſtabliſhed, But, upon the addreſs. of both 
Houſes of Parliament, it may be lawful to re- 
move them. 

VIII. That no pardon under the Great-Seal 
of England be pleadable to an impeachment by 
the Commons in Parliament. 


The King was alarmed at theſe proceedings, 
for almoſt every article implied a reflection on 
him and his adminiſtration, chiefly that of not 
employing ſtrangers, and not going out of the 
Kingdom. As theſe, as well as moſt of the 


other articles, were ptable to the Kin 
many, who had an ill opinion of the defign of 
thoſe, who were now at the helm, began to 
conclude, that the delays were affected, and that 
theſe limitations were deſigned to raiſe dif 
between the two Houſes, by which the bill might 
be loſt, When ſome time had been ſpent in 
theſe preliminaries, it came to the nomination 
of the perſon to the Succeſſion, after the King 
and the Princeſs of Denmark, and their heirs 
Sir John Bowles, who was then diſordered in 
his ſenſes, and ſoon after quite loſt them, wa 
ſer on by the party, to be the firſt, who ſhould 
name the Electoreſs Dowager of Brunſwick , 
which ſeemed to be done to make it leſs {. 
rious, when moved by ſuch a perſon. He wa, 
by the forms of the Houſe, put into the chair 
of 'the Committee, to whom the bill was com. 
mitted, The thing was till put off for many 
weeks, At every time, that it was called for, 
the motion was entertained with coldneſs, which 
ſerved to heighten the jealouſy. The Commit- 
tee once or twice fat. upon it, but all the Mem- 
bers ran out of the Houſe with ſo. much. inde- 
cency, that the contrivers ſeemed aſhamed of 
this management. There were ſeldom fifty or 
ſixty at the Committee; yet in concluſion the 
bill paſſed, and was ſent up to the Lords, where 
it was expected that great oppoſition would be 
made to it. Some imagined, that the act wa 
only an artifice, deſigned to gain credit to thoſe, 
who at this time were ſo ill thought of over 

| the 
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to create and excite animoſities in the nation : That it 
ſhewed a deſire of breaking with France. That he 
had ſent for Lord Melfort, who was with him this 
morning ; and did own, that he had wrote a letter 
of that date, and that it was loſt, which he believed 
gave occaſion for the framing of this: That he had 
mentioned ſomething in it of Madam de Maintenon, 
whom he had ſeen about his private affairs; but he 
denies almoſt all that is in the letter. As for that of 
the Biſhop of Norwich, he could have no grounds 
to ſay it, ſince he hardly knew him, and he was ſatiſ- 
hed of the contrary. As for Lord Arran, he was 
convinced he was not in King Fames's intereſt ; that 
he was rather ſetting up for himſelf, as having ſome 
pretence to the Crown of Scotland. In ſhort, I found 
his opinion was, that it was contrived only to frame a 
deſign to incenſe the nation, and to break with France, 
&c, He ſaid, that I was ſenſible how little credit Lord 
Melfort had at this Court, or at St Germain's. He 
read the letter to me, as alſo a paper cried about the 
ſtreets of London of a new plot or conſpiracy of France 
againſt England. The anſwer I made him was, that 
by my laſt letter I had ſome account of this letter : 
That, by as much as I knew of it, I did not in the leaſt 
doubt but they were Lord Melfort's thoughts, and 
wrote by him; but at the ſame time I was ſatisfied, 
that the French Court was far from taking ſuch mea- 
ſures. That, as to the communicating it to the Par- 
liament, if he knew our Conſtitution, he would know, 
that it was impoſſible to do otherwiſe in this conjunc- 
ture, when greater preparations by ſea and land were 
never known to be made than are actually making now 
in France, which was no ſecret, nor did I believe, 
that there was any deſire, that it ſhould be ſo. That 
he muſt forgive me, if I thought Lord Melfort was 
not ſo deſpicable a perſon, ſince I ſaw him often at 
Court, which, here eſpecially, is no ſign of it, ſince 
men of that character were not permitted to approach 
ſo near the King. That, not having yet my letters of 
the laſt poſt from England, I could not tell what ef- 
fect it had cauſed ; but that my opinion was ſtill, that 
we were far from deſiring a war; neither could it be 


our intereſt ; unleſs we were obliged to it for our own 
ſecurity, and conſequently that of Holland. I allo 
took notice of the expreſſion of the diſcovery of ſome 
treachery, which the King was ſuppoſed to be guilty 
of, and which I did not underſtand, unleſs it meant 
the extravagant reports, that were at Paris, of letter 
found, which my ſervant, who was drowned, brought 
from Madrid ; and I did not doubt but he knew the 
ſubſtance of them very well, and was convinced of 
the contrary of the reports. I told him alſo, that the 
proceedings of the Viceroy of Navarre in opening 
the letters, and ſending them to Madrid, could not 
be any ways juſtifiable, fince he could — that 
they were directed to a public Miniſter reſiding at the 
Court of France. He did own, he could not tell the 
meaning of that expreſſion, ſince the King was far 
from having any ſuch thoughts. He ſeemed to know 
nothing of the letters, but he had heard of this 200. 
dent; but he condemned very much the open 
them. I ſaid further, that, as for the paper cried 4 
bout the ſtreets, I did believe it was not done by l. 
der ; that they printed what they pleaſed in England, 
though, if the authors were diſcovered, they were ll. 
ble to be puniſhed. Becauſe it is not ſent to me, 
am of opinion it is ſuch a Paper, as we have often # 
London; but I do aſſure you, it makes more im 
ſion here than the letter. Endeavours are uſed b 
make it to be believed, that it was forged only to ſerie 
a turn, as they ſay has been the cuſtom at the begins 
of Parliament. This muſt reflect on the honow 7 
his Majeſty ; and I did venture to ſay to Moya 
Tercy, that, in caſe it could be ſuppoſed ſuch a he 
was forged, I did not doubt but I might 3 
original, if there was any occaſion. wonder x 
not mention to me what had paſſed between 3 
Monſieur de Tallard. In ſhort, I am told, they 

it for granted, that we ſhall enter into a War; 4 * 
I happened to come a little later to Verſailles you "i 
than uſual, the whole Court had it, that we h 3 
clared war; but, when they ſaw me, it ſoon P 
{top to that report. 


Mr 
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of Orleans, and grand · daughter to K ing Charles I. 2 
eu. [Vs ag ee 0 
dor from Savoy, to make a proteſtation of her 


right, to this effect: That Anne of Gricans, 
+ Dycheſs of Savoy, &c. Princeſs of the blood 
royal of England, by the Royal 2 
Cui | Lit (1). „ Great Britain, Henrietta her mother, put f 
Thoſe, who wiſhed well to the act, we ** high a value upon chat prerogative, that ſhe 
to have it paſſed any way, and ſo would not gladly made uſe of the opportunity, that 
examine the limitations that were in it. They then offered, to ſet it forth before the eyes of 
thought it of great importance to carry the act, the whole EHπs nation, as an evidence, ſhe 
and that, at another time, thoſe limitations might drew from thence, of having a right to that 
be better conſidered. Thus the act paſſed, and ** auguſt Throne. That therefore being in- 
the King ſent it over by the Earl of Macdegfield ©* formed, that it had been reſolved in the 
to the Electreſs, with the "Garter, , It was Parliament, that, being the only daughter of 
reckoned a great point carried, that there was the late Princeſs Royal, Henrietta her mother, 
now a law in favour of a Proteſtant Succeſſor z ** ſhe was the next in Succeſſion after his Majeſty 
for it was evident, that a ſtrong party was form- *©** William III, and the Princeſs Anne of Den- 
ed againſt it, in favour of the pretended Prince **- mark, according to the laws and cuſtoms of 
of ales, He was now paſt thirteen, bred up England, which always preferred the neareſt 
with a hatred both of the Religion and Conſti- to the remoteſt line. That her title, being 
tution of England, in an admiration of the French thus notoriouſly known and indiſputable, ſtood 
Government z and yet » Who called them- in need of no farther proof. However, that 
ſelves Proteſtants, ſeemed of ſuch a Suc- ** ſhe thought fit to proteſt againſt all reſolu- 
ceſſor; a degree of infatuation, that might juſtly ** tions and deciſions contrary thereto, in the 
amaze all, who obſerved it, and ſaw the fury ** beſt and moſt effectual manner, that might 
with which it was promoted. be practiſed in ſuch a caſe ; wherein ſhe 
1.4. la the mean time, the ſettlement. of the ** complied rather with cuſtom: than neceſſity. 
a. Succeſſion was a great ſubject of diſcourſe and becauſe ſhe had fo great an idea of the wiſ- 
alarm abroad. Thoſe Popiſh Princes, who were dom and juſtice of the King and Parliament. 
© deſcended from the blood - royal of England, and that ſhe had no cauſe to fear they would do 
„ were more nearly related to the Crown than any thing prejudicial to her and her children.” 
1. the Princeſs Sophia, were offended at being This Save proteſtation ſeemed to be an af- 
erty. ſtruck off from their remote hopes, and pre- front to King James, his Queen, and the pre- 
ſumptive right. But the | perſon more imme- tended Prince of Hales; ſince the Duchels of 
diately concerned, as being nigheſt in blood, af- Sauey vouchſafed not to take the leaſt notice of 
ter the King and the | Princeſs Aue, was the them, but ſubſticuted herſelf immediately after 
Ducheſs of Savey, daughter to the late Ducheſs the Princeſs of Denmark, and thereby appeared 
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Mr. Secretary Vernon to the Earl of Mancheſter. France concerted with that of St. Germains firſt. 
7 T rd Middleton is not a little pleaſed. 
Whitehall, March 3, 1701, O. 8. | | | | 
I have your Excellency's letters of the 5th and gth The Earl of Mancheſter to Mr. Secretary Vernon. 
222 RISES; - — 

r mormng. c f | 
laid before his Majeſty. * hae for at the turn "ly < * 95 8 5 Paris, * 19, 170m. 
my Lord Melfort gives to his letter, that he ſhould own Lord Mejfort was ordered to Angiers by a Lotire de 
his having loſt the letter he writ about that time, and Cachet, yet ſome will have it, that he has underhand 
think to impoſe upon any body, that gave occaſion to had aſfrances, thaz he tall be reſtored, when affairs 
the forging of another. nficur; de Tallard (as will admit of it. * 

1 acquainted you) made no doubt but it was bis let- 1 | 
ter, and I imagine Manſieur de Torcy thinks fo too. = The Bari of Mancheſter to Mr. Secretary Vernon. 


- — a newly come up from Scotland, | | 

im the original letter, this morning: He is 1216 NM 244i | | i 
well acquainted with Metfort's hand- writing and It Letz 11; TOY "co * or. i 
ſeal, and knows both to be genuine. What I mentioned firſt to Monſieur de Torcy, was to 


As to the printed paper, that was ſent to Monficur know, - whether he 2 — of Lord Metfort's 
d: Torcy, of the diſcovery of a new French plot upon letter, He ſaid, not in is Wi 
ar d, know nothing. of K, thor have 1 wor with ed it. Th 
boch that has ſeen it. I ſuppoſe it muſt be "confuſion be Was in, and its read to bim i 
bome Grub. freet writer; and thoſe, you know, print French, made him think, that there was ſomethi 
any ſtuff, to get a penny; and their news dies as ſoon added; but that he fince found it otherwiſe, and 
2 out : efore I wonder Monſieur Torcy thereupon be was baniſhed. The uſe I made of this 
| lay ſtreſs upon ſuch unknown, unauthorized to ſhew bim thoſe ſuſpicions! they had, that it 
bse Which be knows creep out daily an both-ſides, done to inflame the nation againſt France, 
2 taken notice of by either. It is nat a fair 2 remain; neither could 1 learn any thing about 
cnarge upon us, that we ſeek occaſions to ſtir up anij- A as Count Tallard ſent, and was cried a- 
Ar and to pick quartels with them. For my bout the . : 2 We | 
1 be glad they would ſhew us the way, (1) Lamberty ſays, „ 09)-Bx Lon cams bo. the 
. are to be avoided with any reaſonable ſecurity Count d Briancon, a propoſed 'to him, that the 
ves and neighbours, Duke of 8 ſhould defiver up one of his ſons to be 
The Earl of Mancheſter to Mr. Secretary Vernon. educated in" England in the Proteſtant Religion ; de- 
* x Paris, March 16, 1701. — 5 _ - that aq nr — —— — 
rd Melfort is mp. 4 4 
Numb. Fon to Angiers, The. Court of to conſent to it. - x 
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De HISTORT TEN GIZA ND. 
100-1. to confirms che juſt/ſuſpicions of the Prerender's 


birtn. | 
The King being very follicitous to defend the 
of Holland from the inſults and approach- 

„ that were made upon them the Frencb 
in Hanes, and, if poſſible, to reſtore and pre- 
ſerve the balance of Europe, ſent inſtructions to 
Mr. Stanbope, Envoy Extraordinary to the States, 
to enter into negotiations with the Miniſters of 
France and Spain, purſuant to the addrefles of 
both Houſes. Accordingly Mr. Stanhope, after 
concerting matters with the Sates, delivered in 
propoſals to the Count & Avaux, the French Am- 
baffador at the Hague, importing, that the King, 
his Maſter, and the States. General, had, on the 
25th of March 1700, concluded a treaty of Par- 
tition with the French, to prevent a new war, 
which-they had all the reaſon to apprehend, in 
caſe the King of Spain ſhould die without iflue ; 
and that among other things, the principal aim 
of the contractors was to preſerve peace, and 
particularly in thoſe parts; but it was evident, 
that, though his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty had 
thought fit to accept the will of the late King 
of Spain, going in this manner off from the 
Partition, yet nevertheleſs his Britannict Ma- 
jeſty muſt not loſe the effect of that treaty ; 
that is to ſay, the peace and general tranquility 
and that particular ſecurity muſt be given him, 
by ſome equivalent or otherwiſe. That for this 
end Mr. Stanbope had orders to propoſe the fol- 
lowing points and articles. 

That his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ſhall, in a 
certain time limited, as ſhort a one as can be 
agreed on, withdraw all his troops out of the 
Spaniſh Netherlands, without leaving any there; 
and that he ſhall not be allowed the ſending any 
thither; but that hereafter no troops ſhall be 
kept in the Spaniſh Netherlands (except in the 
places of ſecurity, which will be. mentioned in 
the following article, but Spaniards, Walloons, 
or thoſe of other ſubjects of the Monarchy of 
Spain excluſively, under the oath, and in the 
pay. of Spain, and no troops of his moſt Chri- 

ian Majeſty, directly or indire&ly ; yet it ſhall, 
nevertheleſs, be permitted to the King of 
Great-Britain, and the States General, to ſend 
troops for the defence of the Netherlands, when- 
ever they ſhall be lawfully required. , 

That, for the particular ſecurity of his Britan- 
nic Majeſty, the cities of Oſtend and Niewport, 
with their. ports, caſtles, and citadels, and all the 
forts and fortifications thereunto belonging, ſhall 
be given up to the excluſive care of his Majeſty ; 
all' in the condition which they are now in, 
with a power to put in what garriſon he pleaſes, 
either of his own troops, or of his Allies, that 
he may deſire -for that uſe, and what troops he 
ſhall think fit, whilſt France or Spain Thall not 
be permitted to put the leaſt garriſon, or to 
build behind, or about theſe cities, ports, and 
fortreſſes, any other forts, lines, or fortified 
works, or to do any thing, that might cauſe a 
prejudice to the guarding of theſe cities and for- 
treſſes, and hinder its effect. wr. 
That his Britannie Majeſty may augment, di- 
miniſh, and change the garriſons of theſe cities 
and ſortreſſes, as often as he ſhall think fit, and 
ſend thither proviſions, ammunition, arms, ma- 
terials for fortfications, and in general, all that 
may be fit and neceſſary ſor the uſe of the gar- 
riſons and fortifications, ” without any hindrance 
by ſea or by land, directly or indirectly. 
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* „„Alles, 
and fortifications, where he ſhall have ſuch hi, 


ſhall be allowed to be yielded or transferred, 
nor be able to devolve or come to the Crown 


all the immunities and  advanta 


other Prince or Potentate enjoy, as well as thok 


large on theſe points in the negotiation, as 


ſorts of diſputes. 


: 


That his Majeſty mall have the Tull-powe 
and authority over: theſe cities, 


iſons and commanders, as he ſhall think fit; 
ving, and without prejudice to the other right 
and revenues of Spain over and in theſe caſtles. 
That, beſides, his Britannic Majeſty ſhall have 
liberty t6 fortify and repair the fortifications of 
theſe cities, ports, and fortreſſes, as he ſhall think 
proper; and in general to do all that he ſhall 
find neceſſary for their defence. That no king. 
doms, «provinces, cities, lands, or places, be. 
longing to the Crown of Spain, within as well 
as out of Europe, and particularly no cities, 
places, or lands of the Spaniſh Netherlands, 


of France, by donation, purchaſe, exchange, 
contract of marriage, ſucceſſion by will, or inte- 
ſtate, nor by any other title that can be; and 
that they ſhall not be liable to be ſubjected to 
the power or the authority of his moſt Chri- 
ftian Majeſty in any manner. 

That the ſubjects of his Britannie Majeſty 
ſhall keep and enjoy all the privileges, rights, 
immunities, and other advantages, in the Do- 
minions and Kingdoms of Spain, as well within 
as out of Europe, and by conſequence alſo in 
the Spaniſh Netberlands, both in regard to their 
navigation, commerce, and liberty of the port, 
and every thing elſe, which they did enjoy, or 
ought to have enjoyed, at the death of the late 
King of Spain; and that thus every thing what- 
ever, except that, about which it ſhall be other- 
wiſe agreed in the treaty to be made, ſhall be 
left in the condition in which it was at the 
death of the late King of Spain. ‚ 

That all the treaties of peace and commerce, 
and other conventions, between Enpland and 
Spain ſhall be renewed in the manner it flall 
be agreed on together, as far as it ſhall be 
changed by the treaty, that ſhall be made. 

- That, beſides this, the ſubjects of his Britannic 
Majeſty ſhall enjoy, in. the kingdoms, domini- 
ons, Cities, places, bays, and harbours of the 
Crown of Spain, within and without Europe, the 
lame privileges, rights and franchiſes, as alſo 
ges, which the 
ſubjects of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, or of ary 


which ſhall be granted to any of them, and 
which they ſhall hereafter enjoy. 

That it ſhall be promiſed ſolemnly, on the 
part of France, and of Spain, that this ſhall be 
exactly performed in all theſe points in general, 
and in each in particular. 60.2 . 
That the treaty, to be made on this ſubjed, 
ſhall be guaranteed by ſuch Kings, Princes, and 
Potentates, which the one or the other of the 
contractors ſhall deſire to do it, and that in the 
ſtrongeſt manner they ſhall think fit. 

All this to be done, with a reſerve, to © 


as ſhall be found neceſſary, to clear up tht 
true ſenſe and intention, as alſo to prevent 4. 


Theſe propoſals were the fame they ſeconded 
by others from the States- General, which 
with them in every thing material, except 
inſtead of Niewport and Oſtend, which were de 
manded by King William, as cautionary tou. 
the States required to have thoſe of Venlo, Rui 4 


mond, Stevenſwaert, Luxemburg, Namur, 2 


* Vol n 


1. leroy, Mow, . —— Damme, and Sr, 
Donne, with ir appurtenances. 

The Frencb Ambaffabor, after hearing both 
2 theſe propoſals read, ſeemed greatly furpriſed, 
te ſaying, that, as he expected the King of Ex- 
and and States- General would demand to have 
*- the French troops withdrawn out of the Spani/ 

Netherlands, ſo he came prepared to give ſatiſ- 
{tion in that article, by aſſuring, that it ſhould 
be done as ſoon as the King of Spain ſhould 
have forces of his own to guard the country : 
But, as to the other articles, they were ſuch, as 
could not be higher, if lis Maſter had loſt four 
battles ; ſo that it was impoſſible he could give 
them any other anſwer for the preſent, than 
that he would tranſmit them to the King, as he 
did the ſame night. He added, that it ſeemed 
as if the States reſolved to have war, and con- 


firmed the advices he had from the French Mi- 


niſter at Vienna, that they had lately concluded 


ſelves, by abſolutely denying, that there was 
any ſuch treaty, and alledging that it was no- 
torious to all the world how much the Szates 
were inclined to peace, when they might have 
it with ſecurity, which was-all they aimed at by 
theſe propoſals. 

The French, ſeeing theſe demands of the Eug- 
% and Dutch run ſo high, and being reſolved 
to offer no other ſecurity for the peace of Eu- 
rope, but the renewal of the treaty of Ryſwick 
ſet all their engines at work in England, to in- 
yolve us into ſuch contentions at home, as ſhould 
both diſable us, from taking any care of foreign 
affairs, and make the reſt of Europe conclude, 
that nothing conſiderable was to be expected 
from England. In this they were but too well 
ſeconded by the Parliament, as will preſently 
appear. a2 
On the 18th of March, the King ſent a Meſ- 
V ſage to the Commons by Mr. Secretary Hedges, 
importing, That his Majeſty having di 
„% Mr. Stanhope, his Envoy Extraordinary and 

Plenipotentiary at the Hague, to enter into ne- 
e Sotiations in concert with the States. General, 
and other Potentates, for the mutual ſecurity 

of England and Holland, according to an ad- 

** dreſs of their Houſe to that effect; and that 

* Mr. Stanbope having tranſmitted to his Ma- 

* jeſty copies of the demands made by himſelf 

* and the Deputies of the States, upon that 

* ſubject, to the French Ambaſſador there; 

- his Majeſty had thought fit to communicate 

5 the ſame to the Commons; it being his in- 

tention to acquaint them from time to time 

i with the ſtate and progreſs of theſe negotia- 

„ dons, into which he had entered, purſuant 

* to their addreſs.” | 
= When this meſſage was conſidered by the 
4 Commons on the 21ſt of March, and the pro- 
” polals of Mr. Stanbope and the Dutch Deputies 

to the French Ambaſſador were read, they re- 

olved, that the treaty of Partition be read 
likewiſe ; which being done, they voted, ©* That 
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and ſi a league with the Emperor. From 
this — the Duteb Deputies cleared them- 


447 

an humble addreſs be preſented to his Ma- 100-1: 

jeſty, to return the thanks of this Houſe for 

** his-gracious meſſage, wherein he is pleaſed 

to communicate his Royal intentions to ac- 

**. quaint this Houſe from time to time with 

the ſtate and progreſs of thoſe negotiations, ' 

into which his Majeſty has entered purſuant 

to the addreſs of this Houſe: And alſo to 

lay before his Majeſty the ill conſequences of 

the treaty of Partition (paſſed under the 

Great Seal of England, during the ſitting of 

Parliament, and without the advice of the | 

** fame) to this Kingdom and the Peace of 

Europe, whereby ſuch large territories of the = 

King of Spain's dominions were to be deliver- 1 

* ed up to the French King”. | _ 
When this addreſs was preſented to the. i 

King, he ſomewhat reſented the unk indneſs of : 4 

it, and thought there was much more reaſon 4 

to complain of the perfidious breach of the trea- 1 

ty, than of the making of it. However, with- 

out taking any notice of that part of the ad- 

dreſs, he returned the following anſwer: That 

he was glad, that they were pleaſed with his 

* communicating to them the tate of the ne- 

** gotiations he had entered into; and that he 

** ſhould continue to inform them of the pro- 

** greſs, that ſhould be made in them; and be 

* always willing to receive their advice there- 

upon, being fully perſuaded, that nothing 

** could contribute more effectually to the hap- 

pineſs of the Kingdom, and the peace of 

Europe, than the concurrence of the Parlia- 

s ment in all his negotiations, and a good un- 

** ſtanding between him and his people.“ 
But the Lords had, before this, on the 17th 23, Pari | 

of March, entered . the conſideration of tion treaty 

the Partition treaty, the debate being begun by 1 in | 

Sbeſſield Marquis of Normanby, and the reſt of o * nar 1 | | 

the Tories. This they managed with great dex- Burnet. 

terity, while the matter was as much neglected 

by the King, who went that day to Hampton- 

Court, where he ſtaid ſome time. By this means 

no directions were given, and thoſe, who had 

been concerned in the treaty, were involved in 

great difficulties, before the Court was aware of 

it. The King either could not prevail with his 

new Miniſters to excuſe the treaty, if they 

would not juſtify it; or he neglected them ſo | 

far, as not to ſpeak to them at all about it. 1 

Thoſe, who attacked it, ſaid, they meant no- 8 

thing in that but to offer the King advices for nt | 

| 


the future, to prevent ſuch errors, as had been 
committed in that treaty, both as to matter and q 
form. They blamed the giving ſuch territories = 
to the Crown of France, and the forſaking the 
Emperor. They alſo complained of the ſecre- | 
cy, in which the treaty was carried on, it not 
being communicated to the ENU Council or | 
Miniſtry, but privately tranſacted by the Earls C | 
i 
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of Portland and Ferſey. They blamed likewiſe 134 

the putting the Great Seal, firſt to blank pow- 1 

ers, and then to the treaty itſelf, which, the } 

King's new Miniſters ſaid, was unjuſt in the WM. |, 

contrivance, and ridiculous in the execution (1). 1 
To 


a 4d 2.2 "WY * 2 ET 


(1) The treaty was likewiſe treated with great ſe- 
Verity of language in the books and pamphlets of that 
ume, Davenant, in his Eſſay upon the Balance of Power, 
repreſents, that the authors of the treaty . knew well 

enough, that it muſt bring difficulties almoſt in- 


« ſyperable upon any future Miniſtry. They could not, | 
« ſays he, but foreſee, that the prodigious increaſe of 1 
« power and ftrength, which the Partition treaty, : 1 
« had it taken effect, gave to the French, would to fk 
« the laſt degree have alarmed all the thinking _= 3 
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To all this it was anſwered, that, there not being 


a force ready and Tufficient to hinder the French 


from poſſeſſing themſelves of the Spaniſh Mo- 
narchy, which they were prepared for, the Em- 
peror had deſired the King to enter into a treaty 


OS | — — — 
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id not Naples, and the influence 
yo would 41 * upon Milan, N L 
a *, to their dominion ? If, with the ports they have 
& already on the fouthern coaſt of France, they had 
« likewiſe had Sicily, had they not been maſters of 
&« the Levant-trade? And was not the Province of 
« Guipuſcoa a hook in the very throat of Spam ? Had 
« they not by this triple league 2 * more 
“ Cities, e, and kingdoms, probably ' tl 
« could — ne Oy the ſword attended ti 
« with victory in the courſe of a hundred years? But 
« the Emperor did not acquieſce in it. Portugal tem- 
6 poriſed, but would poſſibly have declared againſt it, 
« if any ftrong alliance had been formed. The Con- 
« clave an to tremble, Venice did not think 
« it ſafe; and all the Princes and States of Zaly began 
<« to find it high time to enter into alliances for their 
& common preſervation. Of all this war muſt have 
cc been the con ce.” Dr. Drake in his Hiſtory of 
the la Parliament, endeavours to ſhew, that the late 


« of England. 


"King of Spain's will was the product of the Partition 


treaty ; and that, if France had abode by that treaty, 
the balance of Europe had been as effectually broken, 
as it was by their of the King of Spain's 
will, Under this ſecond head he remarks, that “ the 
« poſſeſſon of Naples and Sicily, and all the Spaniſb 
« dependencies on the coaſt of Tuſcany, with the ad- 
« jacent iſlands, Santo Stephans, Porto Hercole, Or- 
« bitells, Telamone, Porto Longone, Piombino, Final, 
« with the Marquiſate belonging to it, fontarabia, 
&« St. Sebaftian, with the whole province of Guipuſcoa, 
«. &c. gave the French ſuch a number of good har- 
„ bours in the Mediterranean, that the advantages of 
<« them, improved with their uſual application and Judg- 
ment, muſt have made them in a ſhort time abſolute 
« Maſters of the Mediterranean, and, in conſequence 
« of that, of the ocean alſo. How far this would 
« have gone towards that univerſal Monarchy, which 
« France ſo paſſionately longs for, the meaneſt capa- 


* city may judge. By this means, the Pope, the 


* Tuſcan, the Genoeſe, and the Spaniard, had been 
« directly locked up; not a ſhip belonging to any of 
« them durſt have peeped out of harbour without a 
« French paſs. The Spaniſb flota would conſtantly and 
« inevitably have been at their mercy ; for all their 
« commerce with the gi bidies muſt neceſſarily have 
<« ceaſed, and the King of Spain, how much ſoever 
« he might have ſtomached it inwardly, muſt have 
« lain as ſtill as King Log, while the French played at 
« leap-frog over him. The leaſt ſhow of reſentment 
« would have furniſhed him with a pretence to ſeize 
c on the treaſures of the V- Indies, and, like a kind 
e neighbour, to have convoyed the galleons into their 
* own harbours.” 

The treaty was alſo animadverted upon, in a pam- 
pblet, intitled, Az account of the debate in town concern- 
ing Peace and War, in letters to a Gentleman in the coun- 
try, the third letter of which is directly againſt the 
Partition treaty, the reaſons for which are repreſented 
as merely plauſible, but not ſolid ; that it was a diſ- 
ingenuous-one ; that great ſervices were done to France 
by it; that it was carried on without the confederates ; 
that the Parliament was not conſulted in it; that the 
balance of Europe was loſt by it; that the Archduke 
ſhould have been ſent into Spain, which would have 
prevented that treaty ; that the treaty produced the 
will of the King of Spain; and that the Spaniards com- 
plained of the treaty. 

However, the treaty had ſome advocates in print, 
and particularly the author of two letters to a friend 
concerning the Partition treaty, republiſhed in the third 
volume of the State Tratts, p. 184. Biſhop Burnet had 
ſome hand in theſe letters, in the former of which the 
occaſion of the treaty is thus ſtated: « We and the 
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Hereſy at rate, and 
regard the: henone of © Pines ett 
„ ſo much, that this with ſome other things (whi 
« I loye not to remember, becauſe I that 
„ will grow wiſer) had given fo juſt a diſcontent, 
« few ed ling th cngige in in Lite bis 
<& and his family, And his councils were fo 
and uncertain, that, inſtead of preſſing the 
4 of a general alliance upon the concluſion 
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cc our land- force, firſt to twelve thouſand, and then 
« to ſeven. Our fleet k i 


<« willingly e 
« While the concerning the army were al 
« foot, the ill health of the King of Spa 
ce en 

6 yn hs might make, 1 . 
0. to ſuch an incapaci of protecting the dye · 
« niards, was often — but was. often re 


« jected with indignation, as an artifice of the Cour 


& to get an army kept Things being in ſuch 1 
<« ftate, might not ths Ting think, that what ws 
« Jeft for him to do, was to make the beſt bar- 
60 gain he could?” 'The Author then proc to 
« thew, that, how bad ſorver the Partition might; 
« jt ſeemed ſtill more deſirable to yield up vas 
« parts of the Spaniſh Monarchy, than to let Hau 
« conquer it, or rather take it all. Span i 
« Wift-Indies and Flanders, were the 
« that Monarchy, in which we were chiefly coi 
« ed; and, while theſe were kept intire in 
« hands, our intereſts were pretty ſafe; Ki 
« that, what advantage ſoever the Spam 
« may, make of the Dominions in and. about 
«© Spain itſelf is not the ſtronger or richer for 
e but much to the contrary. It is true, their 
« at Rome are fortified by them; but we 
concerned in thoſe. Ie was not to be f 
„that France, which had made ſo much noi 
«« their pretenſions to that Succeſſion, and (how 
e ſoever they may be) had involved all Europe in 
upon yet lighter, and that ſaw how ſure 
<« of conquering ſo feeble an enemy, and {© 
“rival, would let all this go for nothing. 
% not fear a new alliance againſt them; 
cc well the temper both of the Eng * 
<« They therefore pretended to the Haas Dominos. 
« Tf the King had been in condition to ha 

„ roundly to them, certainly that had been both. 
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Em 
reſſed the King not to break off the treaty, 


but to get the beſt terms he could for him; 
and, above all things, he recommended ſecrecy, 


peror did not agree to this, yet be 


that ſo he might not loſe his intereſt in Spain, 
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by ſeeming to conſent to this Partition. It is 1700-1. 


certain, that, by our Conſtitution, all foreign ne- 
8 were truſted intirely to the Crown: 

hat the King was under no obligation by law 
to communicate ſuch ſecrets to his Council, or 


to 


—_— 


« wiſeſt and beſt method. But thoſe, who ſeem, 
« now, the moſt inflamed againſt the Partition treaty, 
« know, in their conſciences, that they themſelves 
« would never have engaged in a new war, if the 
« Dominions in Itah, much less if the — of 
« Milan had been the only point in debate. I leave 
« jt to you to judge what a Parliament would have 
« ſaid, if they had been called, and had found .the 
« French King in poſſeſſion of, perhaps, all the Spa- 
« nid Monarchy (as, no doubt, by what we have 
« ſeen, he would ſoon have been upon the death of 
« the King of Spain) if they had diſcovered, that 
« offers had been made to have compounded for that 
« whole ſucceſſion, by yielding up the Dominions in 
« [tal, but that the King and his Miniſters had re- 
«« jected the propoſition ? I doubt not, but then we 
« ſhould have had impeachments upon impeachments; 
« and the ſuſpicions of ſelling and betraying the world 
« into the hands of the French, would have carried 
« ſuch characters of probability, that we would, in 
« reverſe of St. Bartholomew Shower's ſubtle diſ- 
« covery, have concluded who they were, that were 
« the inſtruments of France, and ſuppoſed them to 
« have been as well paid for it, as perhaps ſome have 
« been for later ſervices.” The Author then proceeds 
to ſhew, that the Dominions in ah, though very 
valuable, yet, no naval power belonging to them, were 
not, now, fo conſiderable as they had been ſome years 
before z nor was it certain, that, notwithſtanding the 
Partition treaty, they would have been a ſure acceſ- 
hon to the Crown of France, which, perhaps, would 
have found as much oppoſition to it, as ſhe was like to 
receive now to her taking poſſeſſion of the whole. 
He next remarks, That King Villiam did not build 
much upon the faith and honour of the French King, 
but might imagine, that age had qualified that un- 
quiet ſpirit, which had given the world ſo much di- 
{turbance, “ He might think, that a bigotted Prince 
« would, above all other things, deſire to have the Pa- 
« pacy under his protection, that is to ſay, at his 
% mercy, He would, perhaps, chuſe rather to have 
the Dominions, that were yielded to him by the trea- 
* ty, which he might expect, without the trouble and 
charge of a war, of which it is not eaſy to ſee the 
* end: A Lady, that has great credit with him, might 
be known to be fond of this Acceſſion of Empire, 
both as laying a great obligation on the Succeſſion, 
and as ſecuring the quiet and life of one, in whom 
* ſhe has ſo particular an intereſt : A Miniſtry com- 
** poſed of ſuch young perſons, as might hope to out- 
* live their Monarch, for all his immortality, would 
X probably conclude, that it would be more merito- 
* T10us, in another reign, to have extended the Em- 
"* pire of France, than to have raiſed a younger ſon 
* of France, ſo as, perhaps, he might be able, one 
4 day, to diſpute matters with his elder brother. 
„ bon one, or more, of theſe reaſons, or, perhaps, 
a upon much better, the King might have reckoned, 
: that the treaty would have been better ſtood to by 
ke the French, without relying ſo intirely upon a faith, 
that had been ſo often given, and ſo ſeldom kept.” 
He ſhews likewiſe, that his Majeſty had other things 
to depend on ; as, particularly, that it was reaſonable 
to think, that the Emperor would have come into the 
N though it had been only with this deſign, that, 
9 his ſon's being in poſſeſſion of the belt part of the 
*anſb Monarchy, he might thereby be the better 
inabled to lay claim, and ſtruggle for the reſt, « Was 
n it reaſonable to think, that a Prince, who had no 
„ Naval force, would have maintained a diſpute in 
5 oppoſition to all the naval power of the world, 
„ vnited againſt him? And, could a Prince of ſuch 
„ echauſted revenue hope to ſucceed, in competition 
ainſt a Court, ſo dextrous in all the methods of 
Ne. 29. Vol. III. 
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it, and ſo well furniſhed with all that was neceſſary 
for making it moſt effectual? The Emperor's con- 
duct, in this matter, had been ſo unaccountable, in 
<© being ſo inactive to prevent it, that there was no 
<< reaſon to ſuſpect his not ſubmitting to the Partition 
<< treaty, when he faw it could not be helped. The 


and to the vices of the Spaniards, They have had 
Wan antipathy to the French, of above two hundred 
years ſtanding. The Spaniards have never, before 
< this time, been guilty of betraying their country. 
4.5 adelity, without example, has long ſupported a 


e ſinking Monarchy; and fo it might have been 
« {till depended on. 
* under a French yoke, is a thing that was fo little 
looked for, that, till all ſaw it, none could believe 
it. Upon all theſe accounts it might ſeem reaſon- 
able enough, for the Kiug to imagine, that the 
treaty would have been ſtuck to, without an abſo- 
lute confidence in the virtues of the Chriſtian King. 
And, after all, as the King of Spain had lived be- 
yond all men's expectations, fo the King might have 
hoped, that he might languiſh out yet a few years 
more; and then the revenue of the Crown of Eng- 
land would have been cleared of all anticipations, 
and, in the mean while, the French King would 
have been obliged to keep ſuch meaſures, as would 
have ſecured us from all attempts, and have ſunk 
the hopes of a treacherous party among ourſelves, 
who had ſet up their reſt upon the greatneſs of 
France, and begin now to revive their dead hopes, 
which ſeemed quite withered by the peace of Ry/- 
« wick, and by the ſeeming friendſhip between our 
Court and that of Verſailles.” In the ſecond letter, 
the Author conſiders the objections made to the juſtice 
and to the wiſdom of the treaty. It was ſaid to be un- 
juſt in itſelf, as being a diſpoſition of the Dominions 
of a third perſon, then alive, made by a confederacy 
of two ſtrangers, with one of the Pretenders to the 
Succeſſion, without the conſent of the other; and, as 
being inconſiſtent with the ſeparate article of the Grand 
Alliance, made in 1689, whereby the States-General 
ſtipulated with the Emperor, to aſſiſt him in taking 
the ſucceſſion of the Spaniſo Monarchy, in cafe of 
the then King of Spain's death without iſſue. For 
the better conceiving the force of the objections and 
the anſwers, it will be proper to ſtate the ſeveral pre- 
tenſions to the Succeſſion, Philip the Third had iflue 
beſides his fon Philip the Fourth, three daughters; 
Anna, the eldeſt, married to Lewis XIII, father of 
Lewis XIV ; Margaret, the ſecond, married to the 
Emperor, Ferdinand III, Father of the reigning Em- 
peror ; and Catharine, married to the Duke of Savvy. 
Philip the Fourth had iſſue, beſides the laſt King of 
Spain, dead without iſſue, two daughters; the eldeſt, 

aria Thereſa, married to Lewis XIV, who had iſſue 
the Dauphin ; the other, Margaret, married to the 
then Emperor, by whom ſhe had iſſue only Maria 
Antonietta, firſt wife to the Elector of Bavaria, and 


they had one child, the late Electoral Prince, born in 


1691, and who died the 6th of February 1698. 
Upon the ſeveral marriages of the two Infanta's with 
Lewis XIII and Lewis XIV, folemn renunciations 
were made of all claims to the Succeſſion of the Spaniſb 
Dominions, by them or their deſcendants, "Thoſe 
renunciations the Houſe of Auſtria inſiſted upon as 
valid, and fo their claim took place. The French 
pretended to object to their validity, and claimed the 
Succeſſion, as if nothing had paſſed to bar them. 
This being the caſe, it appears, that the firſt treaty 
of Partition was not liable to the objection of want of 
proper parties; for, as the French King and the Dau- 
hin entered into it, ſo the Elector of Bavaria, in be- 
half of his ſon, in whom at that time the whole 
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King might likewiſe truſt, ſomewhat, to the virtues, 
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to hear, much leſs was he obliged to follow their 
advice. In particular it was ſaid, that the Keep- 
er of the great Seal had no ſort of authority, 
to deny the putting it, either to powers for a 
treaty, or to any treaty, which the King ſhould 
agree to. That the law gives no direction in 
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Vol. 
ſuch matters, and he could not refuſe to put the 
Great Seal to any thing, for which he had an order "7 
from the King, unleis the matter was contrary 
to uw, which had made no proviſion in this 
caſe, They inſiſted moſt an the other fide upon 
the concluding a treaty of this importance, with. 


al 


right of the Houſe of Auftria was indiſputably lodged, 
was not only conſenting, but promoted it. And this 
firft treaty had a very good conſequence ; for, as ſoon 
as the tranſaction took air, it not only occaſioned the 
King of Spain to make a will, by which he declared 
the Electoral Prince his univerſal heir, but it made the 
Emperor to acquieſce in it, who, till that time, was 
vigorouſly ſolliciting, by his Miniſter at Madrid, for 
a will in fayour of the Archduke. As to the ſecond 
treaty, it appears, by the powers, which are in print, 
that it began in Holland, by a joint negotiation of the 
Emperor's Plenipotentiary, with thole of England, 
France, and the States-General; but, the Emperor not 
thinking it fit to appear a party in ſuch a negotiation, 


' for reaſons which were obvious enough, the treaty 


was afterwards concluded without him, To fay it 
« was unjuſt, for that reaſon, is, at the fame time, 
« to ſay, the ſeparate article of the Grand Alliance 
« was unjuſt ; for that was diſpoſing of the Dominions 
« of a King then living, by an agreement of two 
« ſtrangers, with one only of the Pretenders. As 
« the Emperor was no party to this laſt treaty, ſo 
« France was no party to the firſt, If it was con- 
4c ſiſtent with juſtice for the King of England and the 
States to agree, that one of the Pretenders ſhould 
have the whole, without any privity or conſent of 
<« the other, or of Spain; how could it be unjuſt (as 
« to the nature of the contract) to enter into an agree- 
ment with one, only, of the Pretenders, for di- 
ſtributing the ſucceſſion among all that claimed? 
When controverſies ariſe between ſovereign Princes, 
there is no judicature to determine of the right ; 
« and they are at liberty to refuſe to ſubmit to a 
c mediation, which is often hard to bring about, be- 
©« cauſe both parties muſt agree in the Mediators. 
« Controverſies of this fort, would never have an end, 
4 but in the ruin of one of the parties, and, perhaps, 
« of neighbouring nations, in the conſequence. unleſs 
other Princes and States may, by a proper interpo- 
fition, in ſuch a manner as they think moſt agree- 
c able to the juſtice and to the good of their own 
« ſubjects, oblige all the Pretenders to recede from 
« extremities, and, in caſe of obſtinacy, on any fide, 
« to afliſt thoſe, who are willing to yield, for the ſake 
<« of peace. This has been the approved practice of 
<« all ages. A well founded apprehenſion of an un- 
« reaſonable increaſe of power, in a neighbouring 
« Prince, has been always held to be a juſt ground 
« of making war: It may be better defended to be a 
« juſt reaſon to prevent it by treaty. An Acceſſion 
« of the intire Spaniſh Dominions, either to the Em- 
« peror (whoſe claim was for himſelf and his lineal 
« deſcendants,),or to France, muſt, unqueſtionably, 
« have tormed a power extremely terrible to the reſt 
« of Europe. It was, therefore, neceſſary to think 
<« of dividing the Succeſſion, or turning it out of the 
« direct line, for the common ſecurity of Chriſten- 
« dom. Princes are bound to provide for the ſafety 
of their ſubjects, by all reaſonable ways: If the 
* moſt eligible cannot be arrived at, they muſt pur- 
6 ſue ſuch methods as are practicable. It was viſible, 
« the French King was reſolved not to acquieſce in 
« the renunciations: His flatterers had abſolutely 
« hardened him in the opinion, that all thoſe ſolemn 
« acts were inſignificant; and, to make good theſe 
c ſentiments, he had not only employed his Lawyers, 
« but his Arms, in the diſpute, for many years. This 
« the Emperor well knew; nay, it is expreſly de- 
« claied in the ſeparate article of the Grand Alliance: 
« So that, when the accident happened, the war was 
inevitable; and the accident was expected every 
« day. No care had been taken to form the neceſ- 
« ſary alliances, on the concluſion of the treaty of 
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« Ryfwick ; nothing was determined, as to the pen 


% gucceſſion ; no proviſion for ſecuring any thing 4... 
<« pulated by the Grand Alliance. On — N 
<« ſome things had paſſed, at that time, which neck. 
« ſarily made a ſtrangeneſs between the Emperor and 
< the Proteſtant Princes. No arguments were omit. 
<« ted to draw him into new meaſures, in or 
« make the ſeparate article of the Grand Alliance fo. 
e nificant and effectual. And it was highly reaſan- 
« able to inſiſt upon terms, when it was ſo freſu in 
«< memory, where the burden of the laſt war lay. 
« But, by reaſon of the very flow meaſures of the 
« Court of Vienna, and the particular intereſts, which 
the Emperor thought himſelf under the neceſlity ot 
% managing with the Court at Madrid, nothing had 
„ been done, or was likely to, be done, on that tide: 
« and, at the ſame time, the ſubjects of England and 
«© Holland ſeemed neither willing, nor able, to enter 
% into a new war. France did not only continue 
„armed, as during the war, but was at vaſt expence 
< in buying horſes tor remounting their cavalry, and 
„ liſting the ableſt men, as faſt as they were di. 
< banded by the Confederates. Without a treaty, 
« a war was inevitable, or rather, France was maſter 
© of all; without a war. This was the unhappy ne- 
e ceflity, under which the King and the States tound 
„ themſelves. And, in ſuch circumſtances, where 
« was the injuſtice, to accept of the contract of the 
„French King and the Dauphin, to content them- 
« ſelves with a part only of the vaſt ſucceſſion, and 
© ſuch a part, as would not only be at leaſt incon- 
<« venient to the parties contracting, but to the ge- 
** neral liberty and ſecurity of Aurope, rather than 
leave him in circumſtances to ſeize the whole, or, 
< at leaſt, to take the immediate poſſeſſion of tho 
parts, which would neceffarily and ſuddenly en- 
danger the trade and ſafety of the Exliß and the 
* Dutch? Upon the foot of this treaty, the King 
** and the States acquired an explicit and direct tet 
* to compel the French King to acquieſce in the 
„ ſhare allotted to him, which perhaps was wanting 
% before, For though Spain, in reſpect of the ſeveral 
* renunciations and ſolemn acts, had an exprefright to 
„ oppoſe the future pretences of France to any part 
« of that Succeſſion, yet it was not plain, that, by te- 
„ newing his claim, he violated any league with Ey- 
« land and Holland, which would be the caſe aft 
« his entring into that treaty. There is another very 
« conſiderable thing to juſtify this treaty, if it be true, 
« as it has been affirmed, that, during the tranſactioms 
in Holland in the Summer 1699, the Emperor's 
« Miniſters, though they declared they could not 
make themſelves parties to an agreement for di 
« membring of the Span; Monarchy, which would 
« wholly ruin their affairs at Madrid, yet they di 
not expreſs any great averſion to be ſeemingly forcel 
<« to ſome reaſonable terms. It has not often bern 
„ known, that a deliberate act of three Fx 
« powers, made upon very wei rou 

been fo frankly called — 5 . Eper has 
„not found cauſe to give it that hard name; 1, 
te the French themſelves, who have violated this treat 
« in the moſt open and ſhameleſs manner, and want 
« to the higheſt degree an excuſe for breach of fait» 
« and had a good one, if the treaty was unjuſt, Jet 
ce they have never called it by that name, but have 
« contented themſelves to take up the —— * 
c tence, that, by breaking the league, we ot 
« ſued the ſri and meaning of It” he Autbo" 
then proceeds to juſtify the wiſdom of the treat . 
to ſhew, that it was the only means left 5 
the impending deſtruction of Furope; and that, dx 
making of it, the intereſt of the Houſe of 2 Hee? 
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communicating it firſt to the Privy Council. 
— this debate, ſome Lords having ſpoke 
very reflectingly on the French King, the Earl 
of Rocheſter animadverted upon them, alledging, 


that all men ought tp ſpeak reſpectfully of 


Heads ; and that this duty was more 
— incumbent on the Peers of a King- 
om, who derive all their honour and luſtre 
om the Crown. This was ſeconded by ano- 
ther Earl, who faid, That the King of France 
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was not only to be reſpected, but likewiſe to be 
feared. To whom another Lord replied, That 
he hoped no man in England needed to be afraid 
of the French King; much leſs the Peer, who 
ſpoke laſt, who was too much a friend to that 
Monarch, to fear any thing from him; Thus 
—_ a: 1 of the debate (1). 
e Earl of Poriland apprehending, that this 
might fall too heavily 3 hs got the 3 
King's leave to communicate the whole matter ith inthe 
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e and a ſollicitous care uſed, that the 
KM ſhould not be racy! broken, and 
at the ſame time England and Holland did not neglect 
themſelves, but made ſuch a diſtribution, as might be 
leaſt prejudicial to their intereſt. © The three things, 
« ſays he, which they were principally — * to take 
« care of, were their ſecurity, their trade, and the 
« common intereſt of the Proteſtant Religion. In or- 
« der to this, they were firſt to take care of the Bar- 
« rier in Flanders, for making good whereof ſo much 
« money had been ſpent, and ſo much blood had been 
« ſhed, it being demonſtrably plain, that, if France 
« was poſſeſſed of the Spaniſh Netherlands, it was not 
« poſhble for the Dutch to bear long the ex of 
« ſupporting themſelves ; and when they fel a prey 
« to France (notwithſtanding the vain diſcourſes we 
« heard not long before) England was not likely to be 
« free any great while. , 

« The ſecond thing, which concerned both nations 
« highly, was the preſerving the trade of Spain, and 
« the uſe of her ports. 

« The third thing, which concerned England, and 
« the Dutch not a little, was to keep the HYe/t- Indies, 
« and the trade thither, in the condition. they then 
« ſtood. For it will not be denied, if ever France 
« can appropriate to itſelf the trade of Spain, and the 
management of the Spaniſh I gt. Indies, ſhe will 
« ſoon be miſtreſs of the world. | 

« Theſe were the things to be firſt looked after, 
« and for theſe the treaty did "1 provide. It is 
« not to be denied but that the Turky trade was of 
« great conſequence to both nations, and the trade of 
« [taly not inconſiderable, eſpecially, to Halland; and it 
« were to be wiſhed, that every thing could have 
« been intirely gained; But, when that was impoſſible, 
« the moſt weight was to be laid on what was of the 
« greateſt conſequence.” | 

Abe treaty of Partition, if it had been ſtood 
« to, had placed Spain, the Mat- Indies, the Netber- 
lands, and Milan in ſuch hands, as France could 
expect no ſincere aſſiſtance from. What real ad- 
dition of power Naples and Sicily would have brought 
« to her, is not ſo plain. France is a compleat united 
« ſtrength, Whether ſhe would have been ſtronger 
* by the poſſeſſion of two remote countries, whoſe 
natives have the utmoſt hatred to the French, expe- 
'* rience only would have ſhewn. Jah would have 
deen alarmed to the laſt degree, to find the French 
taking poſſeffon of fo large a part of it, which it 
* could not be poſſible to prevent, conſidering the 
power and preparations of France. But this would 
not have been the firſt time, that the French had 
got to be maſters of Naples and Sicily, and yet were 
not able to hold them. Certain it is, the Court of 
* Reme would have found itſelf obliged to ſet all 
© Its engines on work to prevent the eſtabliſhing of 
„chat ſlavery, which was inevitably coming upon 
them. They would be diſcerning enough to ſee, 
* that from that hour the French King became peace- 
* ably ſettled in the poſſeſſon of Naples and Sicih, 
the Pope muſt ſink in his character, and would be 
no more than a French Biſhop. The reſt of the 
* Catholic world would hardly conſider him as a com- 
mon Father, who could be made and unmade at the 
2 pieaſure of France, Without pretending to pro- 
* phecy, one may ſay literally, that heaven and earth 
: would have been moved upon this occaſion, The 
* Church would have drawn out all her forces ſpiri- 


* tual and temporal; and, beſides the influence ſhe 
„ would always have upon the 7takan Princes and 
States, which is avowedly not little, they them- 
ſelves are quick-fighted enough to ſee, what dif- 
ferent figures the Princes of France make in this 
age from what ny made heretofore, and to learn 
** caution from ſo ſignificant examples. Beſides the 
** Pope's remonſtrances would have had the more au- 
** thority as well as vigour, from the ſcandalous appear- 
** ance it would have had to the whole world, that 
* France, in conjunction with two Heretic powers, 
„ ſhould diſpoſe of the fiefs of the Church. The Em- 
** peror would undoubtedly have been follicited by all 
*© ſorts of arguments to aſſiſt the Church, and aſſert 
the liberty of tal; and, how far he might have 
deen able to reliſt, might not be difficult to gueſs. 
* All the Catholic Princes of Germany were at liberty 
„to act as the conjuncture invited them. The Ha- 
„ tans would not have apprehended any thing from 
* Spam; they would have underſtood eaſily, which 
** way the Archduke's wiſhes would go. Tha Duke 
«© of Lorain's affection to the Houſe of Auſtria is ſo 
well known, that it is certain the French could have 
** depended on nothing from Milan in his hands. 
„ And _ the late Chancellor in his letter ſaid, 
&* That, if the treaty ſhould take place, and Milan could 
«© not be relieved by ſea, it would be of little fignification 
„% in the hand of any Prince, we ſee he was miſtaken, 
and that very powerful reliefs might be ſent by 
land to Milan, and the Emperor and Empire might 

always have an open way into faly through 
* that country. The King of France would have been 
« cautious to have left his Frontier naked towards 
« Flanders, when in poſſeſſion of a Prince of the 
« Houſe of Auſtria, or to have left the Rhine unguard- 
ed, when the Pope would be ſure to have a prevail- 
„ing power with the Eccleſiaſtical Electors, and the 
« other Catholic Princes of the Empire. This would 
have been the higheſt ſecurity to the Proteſtant in- 
“ tereſt, for which certainly we were above all other 
things concerned. ah would have been the ſcene 
of the war, where upon all accounts we ought to 
% with it, and not only as being the moſt remote from 
„us. The — * of a Catholic league, which 
eis no chimera, and which it is to be too juſtly feared 
may be the immediate conſequence of a ſettled 
« peace among the Popiſh powers, when the zeal of 
the Emperor, as well as of the Frmch King, is 
„ conſidered, would have been far removed. In ſuch 
n ſtate of things we could apprehend nothing to our 
trade, not even in the Mediterranean, All parties 
« would have found it reaſonable to be courting the 
„great naval powers of the world, We might be 
<* neuter, if we thought fit, or might have made our 
* own terms. We were not bound to take any other 
„ ſhare in the war than we pleaſed ; for, though we 
4 ftood obliged to ſee the treaty executed, yet in the 
ce utmoſt ſtrictneſs that was all, We were not bound 
« to maintain the reſpective parties in poſſeflion : We 
& might have enjoyed the advantages of peace, or we 
& might have otherwiſe found our advantages in re- 
ce turn for our aſſiſtance, in caſe we choſe to give it 
<« to either ſide.“ 

(1) There was ſo great warmth in the debates of 
the Commons concerning this treaty, that more than 
one of the Members broke in upon common decency 
and good manners to a high degree. Seymour, Belles, 
and others compared the dividing another man's 75 
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nent day to the Houſe, when he told them, 
thas he had not concluded the treaty alone, but 
had, by the King's order, acquainted ſix of his 
chief Miniſters with it, who were the Earls of 
Pembroke and Marlborough, the Viſcount Lonſ- 
dale, the Lord Somers and Hallifax, and Se- 
cretary Vernon. Upon which theſe Lords, be- 
ing likewiſe freed by the King from the oath of 
ſecreſy, informed the Houſe, that the Earl of 
Ferſey having in the King's name called 
them together, the treaty was read to them z 


and®that they excepted to ſeveral things in 


it, but they were told, that his Majeſty had 
carried the matter as far as was poſſible, and that 
he could obtain no better terms. That therefore 
when they were thus aſſured, that no alterations 
could be made, but that every thing was ſet- 


tled, they gave over inſiſting on particulars ; and 


only adviſed, that his Majeſty might not en- 
gage. himſelf in any thing, that would bring on 
a new war, ſince the nation had been ſo uneaſy 
under the laſt. This was carried to the King, 
and that, a few days after, he told ſome of them, 
that he was made acquainted with their excep- 
tions; but, how reaſonable ſoever they were, he 
had driven the matter as far as he could. The 
Earl of Pembroke ſaid to the Houſe of Lords, 
he had offered the King thoſe advices, that he 
thought were moſt for his ſervice, and for the 
good of the nation ; but that he did not think 
himſelf bound to give an account of that to any 
other perſons. He was not the perſon aimed at; 
for which reaſon there was nothing ſaid, either 
againſt him, or the Earls of Marlborough or 


. Ferſey, Upon this the debate went on. Some 


ſaid, this was a mockery, to aſk advice, when 
there was no room for it. It was anſwered, that 
the King had aſked advice of his Privy Coun- 
cil, and they had given it; but that, ſuch was 
the Royal prerogative, that it was ſtill free to 
him to follow it or not, as he ſaw cauſe, 

In concluſion, after three days debate, the 
Houſe of Lords reſolved to ſet out this whole 
matter in an addreſs to the King, complaining 
both of the Partition treaty, and of the me- 
thod, in which it had been carried on. The Lord 
I/harton moved an addition to the addreſs, that, 
whereas the French King had broke that treaty, 
they ſhould adviſe his Majeſty to treat no more 


with him, or rely on his word, without a real 


ſecurity, This was much oppoſed by all thoſe, 
who were againſt engaging in a new war: They 
ſaid, all motions of that kind ought to come 
from the Houſe of Commons, who only could 
ſupport ſuch an advice, which did in effect en- 
gage us in a new war; nor could they lay the 
blame on the breaking of a treaty, which they 
were reſolved to condemn. They alſo excepted 
to the words real ſecurity as ambiguous z but the 
majority of the Houſe agreed to it, for there 
was ſuch treachery in the French negotiations, 
that they could not be relied on without a good 
guarantee, and the pledge of ſome ſtrong places. 
It now plainly appeared, that the deſign was to 
ſet on the Houſe of Commons to impeach ſome 
Lords, who had been concerned in the Parti- 


tion treaty ; for it was moved 10 ſend the ad. 
dreſs to the Commons for their concurrence, but 4 
that was not carried. The addreſs was to this 
effect: ** That their Lordſhips, having conſider. 
ed the treaty of the agſt of February, or the 
** 15th of March 1700, made with the French 
King, together with the-ſeparate and ſectet 
«« articles, which his Majeſty had been Pleaſed 
© to communicate to them, did moſt humbly 
«« repreſent to him, that, to their great ſorrow 
„they found the matters thereof to have hon 
* of very ill conſequence to the peace and 
« ſafety of Europe; for that, beſides the ochs. 
„ ſion it might have given to the late King of 
Spain, to have made his will in favour ofthe 
Duke of Axjou, if that treaty had taken eſſect 
the prejudice to his Majeſty and his ſubjects, 
and indeed to all Europe, by the addition of 
Sicily, Naples, ſeveral ports of the Mediterrg. 
nean, the Province of Guipuſcoa, and the Du- 
** chy of Lorain, had been not only very great, 
** but contrary to the pretence of the treaty * 
ſelf, which was to prevent any umbrage that 
„ might have been taken, by uniting ſo many 
States and Dominions under one head. Thar 
by all the informations they had had of ther 
fatal treaty, they could not find, that the 
verbal orders and inſtructions (if any were 
given to his Majeſty's Plenipotentiaries) were 
ever conſidered in any of his Majeſty 
Councils; or that the draught of that treay 
** had ever been laid before his Majeſty, at ay 
e meeting of his Council, much leſs that it 
vas adviſed or approved of by any Council 
* or Committee of Council. Wherefore 
thought themſelves bound in duty to his Ma- 
« jeſty, and juſtice to their Country, moſt hum- 
„ bly to beſeech him, that, for the future, he 
„ would be pleaſed to require and admit, in 
all matters of importance, the advice of his 
natural born ſubjects, whoſe known probity 
sand fortunes might give him and his peo- 
ple a juſt aſſurance of their fidelity to his 
« ſervice; and that, in order thereunto, he 
*© would be pleaſed to conſtitute a Council of 
«© ſuch perſons, to whom his Majeſty might be 
<< pleaſed to impart all affairs both at home and 
„abroad, which might any way concern him 
and his dominions. For as intereſt and na- 
* tural affection to their country would incline 
them to wiſh the welfare and proſperity of 
* it much more than others, who had no ſuch 
ties upon them; and as their experience and 
* knowledge of their country would alſo ren- 
der them more capable than ſtrangers, of ad- 
e viſing his Majeſty in the true intereſts of it; 
s ſo they were confident, that, after ſuch large 
e and repeated demonſtrations of his ſubjech 
© duty and affection, his Majeſty could not 
* doubt of their zeal in his ſervice, nor want 
„the knowledge of perſons fit to be employed 
ein all his moſt ſecret and arduous affairs. 
that, ſince it 2 the French King's 
s cepting of the King of Spain's will was a ma- 
5 nifeſt violation of that treaty, they hum! 
„ adviſed his Majeſty, in future 1 wal 
cc 
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dom to robbing on the high-way. It was called, by Hewe, 
a felonious treaty, which, as the report then was, the 
King fo highly reſented, that he dropped an expreſſion, 
ſignifying, that, if the diſparity of their condition bad 


not reſtrained him, he would have demanded the fr 
tisfaction of him, which all Gentlemen have a right © 
demand of one that gives the lye. 


(1) The 
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« that Prince, to proceed with ſuch caution, as them with ten thouſand men, and twenty ſkips 1700-1, 
ol. , might carry a real ſecurity.” of war, if they were attacked. Though the 
This addreſs being carried by the Lord- King knew what the Commons meant by con- 
Keeper alone to Ken/ington, who there found fining him to the treaty of 1677, and ſpeaking 
two or three of the Lords in waiting, $0 make in general terms of his providing for their ſecu- 
a ſhew of a Houſe,” it was preſented, on the rity, namely, to evade his deſire of forming a 
of March, to his Majeſty, who anſwered, Confederacy for a new war, without which he 
That it contained matter of very great mo- foreſaw France would never yield up any part of 
« ment 3 and that he would always take care, the Spaniſh Monarchy ; he returned, however, to 
3 ( that all treaties, he made, ſhould be for the their reſolution of advice, this ſoft anſwer, 

« honour and ſafety of England”. The King That, according to their advice, he had given The King's 
ſeemed to bear this cenſure of the treaty with ** orders to his Envoy at the Hague to carry on ö. 
his uſual coldneſs : And the new Miniſters con- ** the negotiations in concert with the States- 
tinued ſtill in his confidence, but he laid the . General, and to take ſuch meaſures therein, 
matter much to heart, Now he perceived the as might moſt conduce to their ſecurity. He 
error he had fallen into, by the change he had ** thanked them for the aſſurance they had 
made in the Miniſtry. It was plain, they re- given, that they would effectually inable him 
ſolved to govern him in every thing, and not to ** to ſupport the treaty of 1677 and told them, 
be governed by him in any one thing. „that he would purſue the ſame, as they 

„G the 31ſt of March, the King acquainted ** adviſed; and he did not doubt, but the rea- 
E nf the Commons, That having received an ac- ** dinefs, which they had ſhewn upon this occa- 
„ 4 count from Mr. Stanhope, his Envoy, at the fion, would very much contribute to the ob- | 
> „ Hague, that the French Ambaſſador there had ** taining ſuch a ſecurity, as was deſired.” : 
er « declared, that the King his Maſter had no Though the Commons could not, upon this 


—— 
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14 C. * other anſwer to return to the demands of the occaſion, be carried farther than to adviſe the 
112. * States-General, than that he was ready to re- King to purſue the treaty of 1677 ; the Houſe 
« new the treaty of Ryſwick, it being all the of Lords, however, addreſſed him to enter into 
« ſecurity the States were to expect; and leagues offenſive and defenſive with the Empe- Burnet, 
« that he had no orders to give any anſwer to ror and other Princes and States, who were in- 
« his Majeſty's Envoy 3 but, if his Majeſty had tereſted againſt the conjunction of the French and 
« any thing to demand, it might be done by Spaniſh Monarchies. This coldneſs and uncer- 
« his Ambaſſador at Paris, or the French Mi- tainty in the Engliſþ Councils gave the French 
« niſter at London; and that he had no com- great advantages, in their negotiations both in 
« mand to treat with any but the States. And Germany and Portugal, They tried the Courts 
« his Majeſty having alſo received two reſolu- of Haly, but without ſucceſs ; only the Duke of 
« tions of the States, and a memorial from Mantua conſented, that they ſhould make a 
« their Envoy in England, relating to the ſhips ſhew, as if they had ſurprized him, and fo force 
« they were ſending to join his Majeſty's fleet, him to put Mantua into their hands. The 
« and the ſuccours they deſired might be Pope and the Yenetians would not declare them- 
« haſtened to them, by virtue of the treaty of ſelves. The former favoured the French, as the 
« March 3, 1677; his Majeſty had thought latter did the Emperor, who began che war with 
* fit to communicate the whole to that Houſe, a pretenſion on the Duchy of Milan, as a fief of 
that they might be particularly informed of the Empire, that devolved on him; and he was 
the preſent ſtate of affairs abroad, where the making magazines, both in Tirol and at Trent, 
* negotiations ſeemed to be at an end, by the The French ſeemed to deſpiſe all he could do, 
poſitive anſwer the French Ambaſſador had and did not apprehend, that it was poſſible for 
given to the States, which his Majeſty re- him to march an army into Jtaly. Both the 
* commended to the ſerious conſideration of King and the S:ates-General preſſed him to make 
that Houſe, as a matter of the greateſt weight that attempt. The Elector of Bavaria and 
and conſequence, and deſired they would give ſome of the Circles had agreed to a neutrality 
im ſuch advice upon it, as might be for their this year; ſo that there was no hope of doing 
** own ſecurity, and that of the States-General, much upon the Rhine z and the French were 
and the peace of Europe.“ making the 7talians feel, what inſolent maſters 
„ The Commons, having taken this meſſage they were like to prove. This produced a ge- 
＋ into conſideration on the 2d of April, reſolved neral uneaſineſs among them, which determined 
n unanimouſly, ** That the humble advice of this the Emperor to ſend an army into Haly under 
* Houſe be given to his Majeſty, to deſire, the command of Prince Eugene. England was 
** that his Majeſty will be pleaſed to carry on all this while very unwilling to engage; yet, 
the negotiations in concert with the Slate for fear we ſhould at laſt fee our intereſt fo 1 
General, and take ſuch meaſures therein, as clearly, that we muſt have fallen into it, thoſe, i 
may moſt conduce to their ſafety ; and that who were practiſed on to embroil the nation, ſo 7 
bis Majeſty would purſue the treaty made that we might not be in a condition to mind 1 | 
with the States-General, the 3d of March, foreign affairs, ſet on foot a deſign to impeach 
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** 1677; and to aſſure him, that they would the former Miniſtry. if 
effectually inable him to ſupport the treaty of In the mean time, a letter written in Latin FT 
1677.“ By this treaty made by King Charles came to the King from the King of Spain, giving | i 
with the Dutch, England was bound to aſſiſt notice of his Acceſſion to the Crown (r). 1 
c f This The King 84 
owns the N 
a. 5 2 — hf 
oF (1) The tranſlation of the letter is as follows . « Malliam King of Great Britain, &c. Our moſt Cole. 


Philip by the grace of God King of Spain, both © dear Brother and Couſin, health and proſperity. Burnet. 


des, &e, to the molt potent Prince and Lord . Moſt ſerene and moſt potent Prince, moſt dear Bro- 
Ne. 29. Vol. III. 5 Z * ther 
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viſibly written at different times. 


Te HISTORY of ENGEAND. 


This letter was delivered by Torcy on the 
19th of April, N. 8. to the Earl of Mancbeſter 
at Paris, ho deſired him, as Count Tallard 
had left Eats to tranſmit it to his Maſter. 
It was dated, the day after King Philip entered 
into Spain; but the date and the letter were 
© The King 
ordered the letter to be frad in the Cabinet- 
Council on the 13th of April; where there was 
a ſhore debate concerning it, but it was never 
brought into any further deliberation there. 
The Earl of Rochefter ſaw, that the King ſeem- 
ed diſtruſtful of him, and reſerved to him in the 
matter, and was highly offended at it. He 
and the reſt of the new Miniſtry preſſed his Ma- 
Jeſty to own the King of Spain, and to anſwer 
the letter; and, ſince the Dutch had done ſo, it 
ſeemed reaſonable, that the King ſhould likewiſe 
do it. They prevailed at laſt, but with much 
difficulty. The thing was kept fecret, and 
was not communicated to the Privy Council or 
to the two Houſes ; nor did the King ſpeak of 
it to any of the foreign Miniſters. The Paris 
Gazette gave the World the firſt notice of it. 
This, being carried in ſuch a manner, ſeemed 
the more ſtrange; becauſe his Miniſtry had fo 
lately condemned a former one, for not com- 
municating the Partition treaty to the Council, 
before it was concluded; and yet had, in a mat- 
ter of great conſequence, ſo ſoon fo the 
cenſures, which they had thrown out ſo liberal- 
ly upon the fecrecy with which that matter 
had been tranſacted (1). 

The Earl of Mancheſter, having received an 
account from Mr. Secretary Vernon of his Ma- 
jeſty's anſwer to the — Spain's letter, in- 
formed Torcy, the French Miniſter, of it; and 
took notice of it to the Spaniſh Ambaſlador, 
who did not know before, that his Maſter had 
wrote to King William. But the Emperor's 
Miniſter at Paris, ſoon hearing what had paſſed, 
expreſſed great ſurprize to the Earl of Mancheſter, 


VO 


"Wan 
and faid, that this ſtep would diſcoorage ths 
Emperor's friends. The Earl anſwered, — 8 
it was no more than what the States Generu had 
done, and that he ſaw how the Empire itſelf 
was * * 10 / | : 

Mr. Stanhope likewiſe ' complimented 
Spaniſh Ambaſſador at the Hague, des 
recognition of the King of Spain by King Wil. ny 
liam, while Monfieur & Avaus, the French Am. dn 
baſſador at the Hague, preſented an amuſing Apr. 
Memorial to the States-General, ſetting forth, * . 
* That having tranſmitted their reſolution 1 . 
the firſt of April to his Maſter, wherein 
*« defired the negotiations might be reſumed, 
in conjunction with the King of lange 
* Envoy, for maintaining the peace of ZEurye, 
and providing for their own ſecurity ; and 
& that their Lordſhips having at the ſame time 
« declared, they wiſhed nothing ſo much, « 
© that thoſe negotiations might be to 
ww: y and concluſion with his Ma- 
*© ſter ; to whom he had given an account of the 
% anſwer he gave their Lordſhips concerning 
„the admittance of the Engliſh Envoy, and he 
had intirely approved the ſame, and was 
«© ed with the aſſurances given by their Lord- 
«© ſhips of the defire they had to preſerve the 
« peace. And, as his Majeſty continued in the 
«© refolution of maintaining the public dau. 
„ Itty, he would confent to every | 
«© that might conduce towards | {curing the 
common good and repoſe of Genn; 
* and that, in order thereunto, his Majeſty had 
„% no fooner been acquainted with their Locd- 
* ſhips deſign of renewing the conferences, but 
*© he had commanded his Ambaſſador to re- 
* ſurte the ſame, and continue at the Haus 

Notwithſtanding this 7 declaration, 7% 
the deſign of the French politics was flill to % 
keep out the Engliſh Envoy, and to engage the "=" 
States to treat ſeparately. The Dutch Deputits 3 8 
immediately apprehended their meaning by the l 


_ — 1 


ce ther and Couſin; ſince we are, after perſecting of 
<« our journey, arrived at this Court, and have there 
© taken poſſeſſion of all the Kingdom and Dominions 
« belonging to the Crown of Spain, we will not delay 
« giving your Majefty notice of it, and to aſſure you 
<« at the ſame time, that nothing is more defired 
<« by us than the cultivating of a mutual friendſhip 
« with your Majeſty and your Crown, that ſo we 
<< may by real ſigns let your Majeſty ſee the inclina- 
<« tion of our mind, and that we may alſo in this imi- 
ec tate the examples of the moſt ferene Kings, our pre- 
« deceſſors, always mindful of the welfare of the 
« Chriſtian world, Thus may the moſt good and 
« great God bleſs your life with his grace.” 


Your Majefly's moſt loving Brother, 


Givenat our Palace, Philip, King. 
of Buen-Retiro, Jeſphb M. de la Puerta. 
the 24 of March 
1701. 


(1) His Majeſty's letter to the King of Spain was 
likewiſe in Latin, and the tranſlation of it is as follows : 


« illiam the Third, by the Grace of God, King 
« of Great-Britain, France, and Ireland, Defender of 
« the Faith, &c. to the moſt ſerene and potent Prince, 
« the Lord Philip the Fifth, by the fame Grace, King 
« of Spain, both Sicthes, * — India, &c. 
« Archduke of Auftria, Duke of Burgundy, Brabant, 
& and Milan, Earl of Hapsburg, Flanders, Tirol, &c, 
* our moſt dear Brother and Coulin, greeting. 


Moſt ferene and moſt potent Prince, Brother, and 
cc we have reccived your Majeſty's letter of 
« the 24th of March laſt, which was for many rea- 
= ſons very acceptable to us, as well becauſe it gave 
0 r happy arrival in your Kingdom of 
« Spam, and our coming”to —— @ it, a6 
< taking upon you the Government of the Dominion 
« thereunto belonging; as becauſe you have alſwel 1 
« us, that your Majeſty hath a mind, that the mof 4 
« ancient friendſhip and correſpondence betwixt the 1 
6 =y Crowns remain inviolable. We have it 
© deed willingly embraced this opportunity to o 
te tulate your Majeſty, on your happy Arcefſiun 1 
« the Crown of Spain, and to certify to you how 
„ much we value you; and how great 
% have, that your Majefty ſhould know, that we wil, 
e with great application, do all that we can, that the 
«© mutual union ſubliſting betwixt us by treaues 

« friendſhip be cloſer united, and that the advantag® d 


tc both nations may every day be more and more pre 
<c moted and gor; which we ho will alſo 
<« end in the advantage and proſperity of all Europe. 
For the reſt, we recommend w - 


„care and Qi A k 
6 — We Tak 2 of 32 in the 
« year of our Lord 1701, and the 13th of our eg. 
Hur Majeſty's meſt leving Brother and Go 
William R 
Jams Varun. 
(x) The 
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ſame time, that the States 
any negotiation with France, 
o — Tic , with E . | - int Qt C 
ones being inſeparable z and that they muſt 
infiſt upon a poſitive anſwer to that point, eſ- 


1 
8 
treating with the Miniſters of England. 
rench Ambaſſador, to delay his anſwer, 
time to ſend for new inſtruftions to 
which they a no way forward 
to ſend him; their being to draw the bu- 
ſiceſs into a conſiderable length; which gave 
them opportunity to ſtrengthen themſelves dai- 
ly on the frontiers of Holland, and to ſecure 
the Milane/e. | | 

Two or three fruitleſs conferences paſſed at 


rl: the Hague, wherein the French Ambaſſador 


was ſtill attempting to draw in the States to 
creat alone, without the concurrence of England, 
which they — means agree to. His 
Majeſty in return all that lay in his power 
to them ; for which end he ſent the three 


Scus regiments, retained in his own” pay in 


Scotland, over into Holland. When the States 
had procured all poſſible ſupplies and reinforce- 
ments by their money and intereſt from Princes 
abroad, and had exerted their Power to the ut- 
molt at home, they wrote a letter to the King, 
to inform him how matters ſtood with them, 
and to deſire the troops to be ſent over to their 
afliſtance without delay, as ſtipulated by the trea- 
ty of 1677 (1). Upon which the King, on the 
8th of May, ſent this meſſage to the Houſe of 


Mons. 


— 
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& latly * ee in their letter, has thought it 
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„Milian R. 1700.1. 
« P'FIS Maj ay havieg lecely received — 
I Je ately an meſape te | 
Y account from Mr. Stanbope of the pre- _ Gon 
<< tent poſture of affairs in Holland, and likewiſe 3 ac- _— 


n letter from the State, General, which is of count. 
the greateſt importance. And his Majeſty, 
«© who has fo perſect a knowledge of their coun- 
<< try, being intirely convinced of the hardſhips 
of their preſent condition, and the great preſ- 
<«< ſures they now lie under, which are particu- 


«*« abſolutely neceflary to communicate the ſame 
* to this Houſe ;z that the Expectations the 
States have of preſent aſſiſtances from his Ma- 
«« jeſty, may more fully appear. And his Ma- 
<< jeſty does not doubt, but this Houſe will be 
*« fo juſtly ſenſible of thoſe immediate dangers, N 
* to which _—— expoſed, as to take the «8 
** ſame into their moſt ſerious and effectual | A 
** conſideration ; it being moſt evident, that : 3 
the ſafety of England, as well as the »=x 
being of Holland, does very much depen 
upon your reſolution in this matter.” 
This meſſage was conſidered the next day, The refolu- 
and the Commons reſolved, ** That they will tio» of che 
e effeually aſſiſt his Majeſty to ſupport his Cn. 
Allies, in maintaining the liberty of Europe, 
and will immediately provide ſucours for the 
© States-General, according to the treaty of the 
«« 3d of March 1677”. This reſolution being 
preſented to the King by the whole Houſe, May 
the 10th, he gave them the following anſwer : 


* Gentlemen, 


1 Return you my hearty thanks for the rea- The King's 4 
dy aſſurances you give me of providing er. 4 
« immediate ſuccours for the States- General, h 

cc and 1 


TS we "= a 5%. 4 ah & — 


(1) This letter was as follows (Cole, p. 379.) 


STR, 

After the proteſtativns, which we have made to your 
Majeſty, in our laſt letter, of the 234 of April, not 
to enter into any negotiation with France, but in con- 
cert with England, we have thought fit to ask of the 
Count  Avaux, Ambaſſador Exraordinary of his 
moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, if he was inclined and autho- 
ned to re-enter into the negotigtion, in the manner 
t was begun, in conjunctiom with the Miniſter of 
your Majeſty ; as you may fee, by our reſolution of 
the ad of this month, hare annexed. Count 4 Auau⁊, 
having ſent this to his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, pre- 
dented us, after the return of his Courier, with the 
memonal, of which we join likewiſe a copy to this 
leer. We have immediately communicated it to 
Mr. S:ankope, Envoy Extraordinary from your Majeſty, 
and, after having «concerted with him about it, we 
found in the faid memorial, certain obſcurities, which 
made us doubt of its true ſenſe: For that reaſon, we 
bugs it necaſſary to ſhew the Count d' Avaux the 

ner, which we did ourſęlues the honour to write to 
your Majeſty, on the 23d of April laſt, and our en- 
Sigements to take no meaſures-in the negotiation, but 
u concert with you. The Count d Au anſwered 
ol Deputies, That he was come hither only to treat 
Nabi means to .preſerve the general peace, and to 
blick our particular decurity : That, if we con- 
as on this with your Majeſty, he had nothing to 
Ti. way it; and that he was contented, that your 

yeſty's Envoy ſhould aſſiſt at the conferences to be 
9 about this; but that he was not at all authorized 
_ into a negotiation with us, about the intereſts 
| "gland, which were to be treated of elſewhere. 
Pan this, our Deputics repreſented, That, in the con- 
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ferences about a general peace, your Majeſty was - i 
ly concerned with us: "That — — — 4 ö 
2 any means, be ſeparated from that of England : 1 

hat the two nations had, in this, a common intereſt ; | 
and that we could not but look upon your Majeſty as ; 
a principal party concerned, as much as we, in the | 
preſent negotiations, without our injuring your Ma- | 
jeſty. But, notwithſtanding ſeveral inſtances of our 

puties, and all the reaſons they could alledge, Count . 
a Avaux perſiſted in the forementioned anſwer, ſaying, | 
That he had no other orders: That he would ſend 
our reſolution (of which your Majeſty will here ſee I 
the copy) to the Court of France, without giving the ' 
leaſt hopes of an anſwer conformable to our ſenti- ( 
ments. Upon the report, which has been made to 
us, we have judged, that thus they would ſeparate the 
intereſts of England from thoſe of our Republic. | 
We look upon them as inſeparable ; and, as it is a | 
plain caſe that they are fo, we could draw no other con- | 
cluſion from this proceeding, but that, on the fide | 
of France, there was a deſign to end the conferences, | 
and to conſent to none of the ſecurities demanded, | 
which are ſo neceſſary to the preſervation of the King- 
doms of your Majefty, and of our Republic. We 
are obliged to give your Majeſty notice of all this, 
We proteſt, that, our intereſts being the ſame with | 
thoſe of your Majeſty, in this negotiation, and inſepa- | 
rable one from the other, we ſhall not ſuffer them ta | 
be divided in any manner. In the mean while, Sir, | 
we cannot but repreſent to your Majeſty the preſſing : 
occaſion we have to be aſſiſted, without loſs of time, . 
if we will prevent the ruin we are threatened with, 
and the apparent danger, in which we are. Vou | 
know, to the bottom, the State of our affairs; and 4 
you can eaſily judge, if it be poſſible, in the fituation, ; 
in which we are, to reſiſt forces ſo much we 2 N 

bo 
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e HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
<< ſafety and ours are fo, inſeparabiy 


for the common 
„% cauſe. I know nothing, that can be more 
«« effectual for its ſupport both at home and 
«© abroad than the unanimous concurrence, 


© which you have ſhewed upon this occaſion.” 


% And-it will be a particular ſatisfaction to me, 
« in my time, to revive the glory, which 
the Engli/o nation has formerly had, of main- 
© taining the liberty and balance of Europe. 

The King likewiſe communicated the letter 
from the States. General to the Houſe of Lords, 
who, on that occaſion, preſented this addreſs on 
the 14th of May: 191-254 5h gies * 


0 W E your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loy- 
cc 


al ſubjects, the Lords Spiritual and 


«© Temporal in Parliament aſſembled, return 
% your Majeſty our moſt humble thanks, for 
% communicating, to us the letter from« the 
% Slates-General to your Majeſty. It gives us 
* an opportunity (with great ſatisfaction) to 
«© repeat to your Majeſty the aſſurances of our 
e duty, and zeal for your ſervice. And we 
* take this occaſion further to aſſure your Ma- 
„ jeſty, we are very ſenſible of the great and 
„ imminent danger, to which the States- General 
<< are at preſent expoſed. And we do perfect- 
ly agree with them in believing, that their 
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«« be fatal to the other. And we humb. 
«« deſire your Majeſty will be pleaſed, not only 
« to make good the articles of any forme; 


* 'treaty' to the State General, but 
« will enter into a ſtrict league — — 


defenſive with them, for our common 


«« ſervation; and that you will invite 
« all Princes and States, who are 


the preſent viſible danger, ariſing from the 
union of France and Spain. - And we further 
deſire your Majeſty, that you will be pleaſel 
to enter into ſuch alliances with the — 
to the ends of the treaty of 1669. Tou 
« all. which, we aſſure your. Majeſty - of ow 

«« hearty and ſincere aſſiſtance, not 
«© but, whenever your Majeſty ſhall be obliged 
to engage for the defence of your allies, and 
the ſecur ing the liberty and quiet of urge, 
« Almighty God, will protect your Sacred Per. 
« ſon in ſo righteous a cauſe 3 and that the un. 
% nimity, wealth, and courage of your. ſub. 
« jets will carry your Majeſty, with honour 
« and ſucceſs, through all the difficulties of x 
«« juſt war. And in the laſt place, With great 
« grief, we take leave humbly to repreſent w 
| = * your 


into it 


thoſe of France are, It is that which made us deſire, 
with ſo much earneſtneſs, the execution of the treaty, 
which received the approbation of, the Parliament, in 
the year 1678, betwixt King Charles II, of glorious 
memory, and this State, We repeat, now, our moſt 
. earneſt inſtances to have quickly the ſtipulated ſuc- 
cours, and the intire executjon of the ſaid treaty. 
We flatter ourſelves, that your. Majeſty will make a 
ſerious reflection on the condition in which we are, 
particularly after the poſitive aſſurances, which you 
have given' us, that the refolutions of your Parlia- 
ment were to intereſt themſelves vigorouſly in our pre- 
ſervation, and to aſſiſt us in the neceſſity, in which we 
are, by furniſhing the ſuccours we are agreed about. 
We will tell you, Sir, in what condition France puts 
itſelf; and your Majeſty will judge, by that, if our 
fear, which re-animates our demands, be ill - founded. 
France, not contented with having taken poſſeſſion of 
all the places in the Netherlands, that remained to 
Spain, has thrown into them, and cauſes, actually, 
every day, formidable forces to march thither, They 
draw a line from the Scheld, near Antwerp, to the 
Macſe. They are going to begin to draw ſuch a line, 
according to our advices, from Antwerp to Oftend. 
They ſend a numerous artillery into the places, that 
are neareſt to our frontiers. 'T hey make, with great 
diligence, many magazines in Flanders, in Brabant, in 
Guelderland, and at Namur, which they fill up with 
all forts of ammunition for war and ſubſiſtence, be- 
ſides the great ſtores of forage, which they gather 
from all parts. They build forts under the cannon of 
our places. Beſides they have worked, and work 
ſtill, continually, to draw the Princes, that are our 
friends, from our intereſt, to make them enter into 
their alliance, or to engage them to a neutrality, at 
leaſt. In ſhort, by intrigues and diviſions in the Em- 
pire, they make our friends uſeleſs, and increaſe 
thoſe of France. "Thus we are almoſt ſurrounded, on all 
ſides, except on the fide of the ſea. See here, Sir, 
without any diſguiſe, the true ſituation, to which we 
find ourſelves reduced, without adding any thing to 
what is fact, This makes us hope, that, as your Ma- 
jelty underſtands our affairs perfectly well, you will 
agree with us, that at preſent our condition is worſe, 
than it was during the late war, and worſe than if 
we were actually at war; whilſt they make forts under 
the cannon of our ſtrong places, and lines along our 
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frontiers, without our being able to hinder ity u we 
ages 


* 


might do, if we were at war. 


T heſe reaſons oblige us to put ourſelyes in ü fate of 
defence, more than if we were attacked, 
by overflowing our country, and eyen to cut the diba 
to ſecute-our. frontiers. We are forced to employ bet 
means, and all thoſe we could bear in an open war; 
ſo that our ſubjects ſuffer, already, more than they di 
during the laft war. Hitherto, the winter hasfervel 
us as a fort of ſecurity. That ſeaſon is over, and we 
are at the brink of being invaded and — 
moment, if we do not get prompt ſuccoum. We 
promiſe ourſelves, Sir, that it will come from 

ſide, eſpecially, fince it has pleaſed your * 
aſſure us, that your Parliament had taken reſolutions 
that were favourable, for us. As our neceſſity is pre 
ſing, we pray you to conſider well the ty in 
which we are, and the impoſſibility of avoiding cur 
intire ruin, and the overthrow of our Republic, it ve 
are left in this condition, We believe, Sir, tut 
the intereſts of England are ſo ſtrictly united with 
ours, that we would ſooner expoſe - ourſelves to al 
hazards, than ſuffer, that they ſhould be ſeparated, 
or take any meaſures, but in concert with your Mt- 
jeſty. It is quite unneceſſary to repreſent to bu. tit 
the preſervation of your own Kingdoms ought to it- 
duce you to prevent our ruin, whilſt we believe ther 
loſs to be inſeparable from ours. The reaſons, I, 
are better known to you, than to us, a5 well tt 
fatal conſequences, to which we are expoſed,” by lat 
ing us in this condition. This convinces" us, tl 
your Majeſty will direct every thing by your conſut- 
mate wiſdom, and the good intentions of your Pala. 
ment, in ſuch a manner, as to ſhew to all Europe, tt 
nothing is more advantageous to it, than the Aan 
with England, and its friendſhip. 1: As for us, we er. 
pe, without delay, the accompliſhmentof the abot- 
named treaty: And, we pray God, Sit, to 


the ſacred perſon of your Majeſty, in long belt, 
and your Dominions in a flouriſhing proſperity- 
Hague, May Your Majefly s very humble Servus 
13, 1701. 

The States General of the Unite 

Provinces of the etherlands 

J. Van Wicker 

s their order, F. Tag 

(1) Th 
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bed. 


« Jer Kingrloms, and, your Allies have; been 
66 expoſed, are chiefly owing to the fatal coun- 
« ſels, that prevented -yqur Majeſty's ſooner 
meeting your. people in Parliament. 

To this the King returned the following an- 
ſwer: #4 ) A _ k 16 | 

My Lardsscl i ol i a | 

I thank you'for the expreſſions you make 
« of your duty and zeal to my ſervice, and. 


' « the concern you ſhew for the imminent dan- 


« oer, to which the States-General are at pre- 
« Err expoſed... I ſhall take into conſideration 
« your deſires to me, of entering into new-mea- 
« {yres with them and other Princes and States, 
« for our common preſervation. And you may 
« be ſure, it ſhall be always my care to make 
« ſuch Alliances with our neighbours, as may 
« tend to our own and their greateſt ſecurity 
« which will be the moſt effectual means to 
« raiſe the honour of the Exgliſb nation, in our 
« days, to the reputation it hath maintained in 
« any former times.. 12811 

The deſign of impeaching the former Mi- 
niſtry was now beginning to be executed. The 
handle for bringing it about was given by the 
Earl of Portland. When he was excuſing his 
own part in the Partition treaty, he ſaid, That, 
having withdrawn himſelf from buſineſs, and 
being at his country- houſe in Holland, the King 
ſent for him, deſiring him to enter upon that 
negotiation, Upon this, he wrote to Secretary 
Vernon, to aſk his advice, and the advice of his 
other friends, whether it was fit for him to 
meddle in that matter, ſince his being by birth 
a Foreigner ſeemed a juſt excuſe for not enga- 
ging in an affair of ſuch conſequence, To 
this the Secretary anſwered, that all his friends 
thought he was a very proper perſon to be em- 
ployed in that treaty, ſince he had known the 
progreſs of all thoſe treaties, and the perſons 
who were employed on that occaſion 3 and he 
named the Lord Sommers among thoſe who had 
adviſed this, The Earl of Portland had miſta- 
ken this circumſtance, which did not belong to 
the laſt Partition treaty, but to that of the 
year before in favour of the Electoral Prince 


01228 WILLIAM III. 
ſuch, a caſe a Houſe of Commons will not be 1500-1. 


put off, and a denial rather; raiſes in them more 
earneſtneſs in following their point; it was re- 
plied, that the King had diſpenſed with the 
oath. of ſecrecy, when he ordered all matters 
to be laid before them; and they would admit 
of no excuſe. The Secretary upon this went 
to the King, and told him, ſince theſe were 
his ſecrets, he was ready io expoſe himſelf to 


12 the indignation of the Houſe, and to refuſe to 


ſhew his letters. But the King anſwered, that 
his refuſing to do it would not only raiſe a ſtorm 
againſt himſelf, from which he could not pro- 
tect him, But likewiſe: occaſion an addteſs to 
the King, to order him to lay every thing be- 
fore the Houſe, which, in the Rate that things 
were in then, he could not deny, The Secretary, 
upon theſe. orders given him at two different 
times, carried all the letters, and laid them be- 
fore the Houſe of Commons. It appeared by 
theſe, that he had communicated the treaty to 
the King's Miniſters, who were in town, about 
the end of Auguſt 1698: That, Lord Sommers 
being then at Tunbridge, he went to him; and 
that he had communicated; the project both to 
the Earl of Orford. and Lord Hallifax. Several 
objections were made by them to many parts of 
the treaty, which were mentioned in the Secre- 
tary's letters ; but, if better terms could not be 
had, they thought it was more eligible to con- 
clude the treaty, than to leave the Spaniſoꝰ Mo- 
narchy to be over-run by France, or to involve 
Europe in a new war. Lord Sommers had alſo 
put the Great Seal to blank powers for conclu- 
daß this treaty. When all this was read, 
hoſe, who were ſet on to blow up the flame, 
moved the Houſe to impeach ſome of the Mi- 
niſters, who had been concerned in this tranſ- 
action; yet in this they proceeded with ſo viſible 
a partiality, that though the Earl of Fer/ey had 
ſigned the treaty, and had been Ambaſſador in 
France, and Secretary of State, while the Par- 
tition treaty was negotiating z yet he, having 
Joined himſelf ro the new Miniſtry, was not 
queſtioned about it. The party ſaid, that he 
had been too eaſily drawn into it, but that he 
was not in the ſecret, and had no ſhare in the 
councils that projected it. 


On the firſt of April the Houſe of Commons The Earl 


of Bavaria. The Houſe of Commons hearing reſolved, That William Earl of Portland, by ne- , Port. 1 
of this, required Secretary Vernon to lay before gotiating and concluding the' treaty of Partition, land im- : 
them that letter, with his anſwer to it; for the (which was deſtructive to the trade 7 this King- peached. 
Earl of Portland ſaid, that he had left all papers dom, and dangerous to the peace of Europe) is 
relating to that matter in Holland. The Secre- guilty, and ſhall be impeached, of high crimes 

tary ſaid, he had received no ſuch letter in the and miſdemeanors, And they ordered Sir Jabn 
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year 1699 ; but that led them to inquire far- 
ther, and they required him to lay before them 
all the letters he had, relating to both the 
treaties of Partition. He anſwered, that thoſe 
were the King's ſecrets, writ in confidence by 
the perſons whom he employed. But as in 


Leviſon Gower to go up to the Lords, and at 
their bar to impeach the Earl, and to acquaint 
their Lordſhips, that they will in due time ex- 
hibit particular articles againſt him. They then 
appointed a Committee to draw up articles of 
impeachment (1); and delired a conference 
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| 
with | 
Dr. Davenant, Mr. Bertie, | 
(1) The Committee were as follow : Sir William Coryton, Mr. Dolben, 
Mr. Conyers, Mr. Attorney-General, N 
Mr « Finch, Sir Fohn-Leviſon Gower, Mr. Gwyn, Sir Rowland Gwyn, 1 
dir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, Col. Granville, Mr. Bromley, Mr. Harcourt, by 
dir Godfrey Copley, Sir Humphry Mackworth, Mr. Harley, Mr. Winnington, | 
dir Thomas Powys, Sir Bartholomew Shower, Sir Foſeph Tredenham, Mr. Scobel, | 
8 Lord Mordaunt, Mr. Howe, Sir Thomas Meers, Mr. Paget, 
f Mr. Bridges, Mr. Hammond, Mr. Bretherton, Mr. Tredenham. 
Sir Edward Seymour, Mr. St. John, | 
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with the Lords, at which the Commons deck. 
vered this paper to che Lords: | 


; {15 : 1. 
that your Lees have received infortria- 
< tion of ſome tranſactions between the Earl of 
Portland and Mr. Secretary Vernos relating 
« to the Partition of the Spanrio Monatthy ; 
< the Commons, having the ſaid" matter under 
their conſiderat ion, deſite your Lordſhips will 
<< be pleaſed to communicate to the Commons 
<< what informations your Lordſhips have had 
of any tranſaQtions relating to any negotia- 
<«. tions or treaties of Partition of the Spani/# 


„ Monarchy, by letter or otherwiſe, -And the 


„ Commons are fully aſſured; chat your Lord- 
„ ſhips will readily concur in affiſtitng them in 
* this inquiry, which they conceive” abſolately 
« gneceſſary for the ſafety arid hofiour of this 
Kingdom, and the prefervation of the peace 
of Europe.” | 


Upon this, the Lords ordered to be delivered 
to the Commons the two Latin Commiſſions of 
powers ted to the Earls of Portland and 
Jerſey, for negotiatirig the treaties z one dated 
the 1ſt of Fuly 1699, and the other on the 2d 
of January 1700, with the paper of the Eatl of 
Portland's relating to his correſpondence with 
Secretary Vernon about the firſt treaty. 

But, though the Earl of Portland was im- 
peached firſt, the chief deſign was againſt the 
Earl of Orford, and the Lords Sommers and Hal- 
lifax. Their enemies tried again what uſe could 
be made of Captain Kid's buſineſs, who had 
been taken, and brought over. He was exa- 
mined by the Houſe of Commons, but either 
he could not lay a probable ſtory together, or 


ſome remnants of honeſty, raiſed} 


ing pirate. # never talked 
with any of the Lords, and beer at — 
Lord Sommers. He faid, he had no orders from 
them, but to purſue his voyage agulnſt the Pi. 
rates in Madagaſcar. All endeavours were titel 
to perſuade him to accuſe the Lords: He wa 
aſſured, that, if he did it, he ſhould be et. 
ved; and, if he did it not, he ſhould: Getter 
die for his piracy (1) ; yet this cald hor pr. 
with 


© 


vail on him to charge them ; ſo thi” de, 4; 
ſome of his crew, were hanged" on rhe 944 of 
May 1501, there appearing hot ſo much m ; 
colour to faſten any im putatior om thoſe Lord 
However, their enemies tried what uſt could be 
made of the grant of all that Na might 
recover from the Pirates, which ſome bold and 
ignorant Lawyers affirmed to be againft uw. 
This matter was therefore, for the fourth time, 
debated in the Houſe of Commons; "andthe 
behaviour of thoſe Peers in it 1 — i6 inn6- 
cent, fo legal, and, in truth, fo 'merietion, 
that it was again let fall. The inſiſting ſo much 
on it ſerved to convince all people, that the 
enetnics of theſe Lords wanted hot indlitiativns, 
but only matter to charge them, ſince they made 
ſo much uſe of this. But fo was u 
part bf the Houſe, that the dropping this wi 
carfied only by a ſmall majority. When obe 
deſign failed, another was ſet up, 

It was pretended, that by Vernon leiten it * 
was clearly proved, that the Lord Sammer had; 
conſented to the Partition treaty ; ſo, a debut 
coming on in the Houſe of Commons conctty- kad 
ing that, Lord Sommers deſired he might be ad- 
mitted to give an account of his ſhafe in it 

3 Tk Fome 


_ _"_ — — * 


(1) The author of the Hull account of the proceedings, 
in relation to Captain Kidd, publiſhed in 1701, and re- 
printed in the third volume of the State Tracis, during 
the reign of King William, has the following paſlage in 
his ſecond letter: „ Kidd was a fellow, whoſe actions 
did not only ſhew, that death muſt needs be terrible 
« to him, but that he was not like to ſtick at any 
<« thing, upon the account of conſcience, to avoid it; 
and therefore, probably, would ſet himſelf to work, 
<« as ſoon as he ſaw his certain danger. This is not 
« a mere conjecture, but it is proved by Sir Edward 
« Seymour's 0 greedily laying hold of that informa- 
„ tion, which he made to the Houſe, on Monday, 
« March 31. viz. That he had a letter from Kidd, 
« wherein he deſired to be brought up, having ſome- 
<« thing to ſay to the Houſe, His manner of opening 
d it, and the warmth with which it was ſeconded by 
« a well-ſpoken Gentleman, whoſe tongue, the Earl 
ce of Bellamont ſays, in one of his letters, is as foul 
<« and corrupt as his breath, raiſed every one's expecta- 
tions; and, you may be ſure, Kidd was ſent for 
« immediately. But, being come, and heard, the 
poor creature had nothing to ſay, which, in any 
« ſort, anſwered the expectations of thoſe, who gave 
« the information, or were ſo forward to ſend for 
« him, and thereupon he was remanded. Sir Edward 
&« Seymour had ſuch indignation at his diſappointment, 
c that he declared, The fellow was a fool, as well as 
« a rogue; and that he would never credit what he 
« ſhould fay hereafter, To ſpeak the truth, it was 
« no fault of that Gentleman's, that Kidd ſaid no 
«© more to the purpoſe. He watched his bringing up, 
<« and preſently got to him, alone, in the room where 
„be was kept. Their converſation, through God's 
« mercy, was quickly interrupted. Two worthy 
Merchants, who heard that Sir Edward Seymour 


cc was alone with Xidd, had ſo much ſenſe of bi 
« behaviour throughout that whole matter and 6 
« juſt an abhorrence of ſuch a practice, that they 
« ruſhed immediately into the room, and put an end 
<« to the privacy. But, if there be a curiolity d 
% knowing what paſſed in that little time it laſted 
te the Miſtreſs of the Tavern at Charing-Craſs, whete 
Nd ſtayed a little while, and he was carried 
© to Newgate that morning, and the Keeper, 


think I ought to tell you, how Sir Edward Sym 
e came to maze this miſtake in procuring Kidd to 
e ſent for thus fruitleſsly, that you may the better 
c his zeal to make ſome what more than he 
* For though he told the Houſe he had a letter 

« Kidd, that was but a mending the ſtory, © 
„the more expectation of what was to come; 
<« therefore you will obſerve care was taken to 
any mention of a letter in the printed votes.” 

fact was thus: When Nidd was brought up the 
te time, he became indebted to one K/tdale 

« man, near the Houſe of Commons, in 
eight ſhillings. The coffee-man and his 
to him to Newgate, on the Sunday, to d 
% debt; and, drinking together, K:/tdale ſaid to Lie 
« Yeu are a fool to be hanged for any boy, and you 
& certainly ſave your life, if you can ſay any thug agen 
« the Lord Orford, and the Lord Sommer. 
<« replied, J will hang fir no body, "and 1 am Miſt 
« to ſpeak all I know. Kiftdale and his fon Went im 
% mediately with this ſtory to Sir Edward Jom; 
<« and upon that he founded the information he hexe 
« the Houſe, which he called the receiving 2 letter; 
« whether the coffee-mah acted by order in lg 
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wiz made to this, but, as it had 
ys granted, it could not be denied him. 
obtained the King's leave to tell every 
that, when he a before the 

told them, che King had writ to 
t the ſtate of the King of Spain's health 
and that he ate to - 
ar, bur to a ropoſi- 
. ana: opt 

t the Ki ſent him the 5a 

— n A communicate it to ſome others, 
and to give him both his on opinion and theirs 
concerning it, and to ſend him over powers for 
g treaty, but in the moſt fecret manner 


— t he chat a treaty ought not to be 
— "ho 6 che then the whole mat- 
ter wulf be 


French to better terms. Lord Sommers upon 
this ſaid, that he thought it was the taking too 
much upon "himſelf, if he ſhould have put a 
ſtop to a treaty of ſuch conſequence. If the 
King of Spain had died before it was finiſhed, 
and the blame had been caſt on him for not 
ſending the neceſſary powers, becauſe he was 
not ordered to do it by a warrant in full form, 
he could not have juſtified that, ſince the King's 
letter was really à warrant, and therefore he 
thought he was to ſend the powers that 
were called for, which he had done. But at the 
ſame time he wrote his own opinion very fully 
to his Majeſty, objecting to many particulars, if 
there was room for it, and propoſing ſeveral 
things, which, as he thought, were for the 
good and intereſt of England. That, ſoon after 
the powers were ſent over by him, the trea 

was concluded, to which he put the Great Seal, 
as he thought he was bound to do; and that in 
this, as he was a Privy Counſellor, he had of- 
fered the King his beſt advice, and, as he was a 
Chancellor, he had executed his office according 
to his duty. That as for putting the Seal to 
the powers, he had done it upon the King's 
letter, which was à real warrant, though not a 
formal one; that he had indeed defired, that a 


Yer his Majeſty added, that, if be and his other | 


let fall, for he could not bring the 
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warrant in due form might be ſent him for his 1701. 
own ſecurity ; but he did not chink it became 

him to endanger the public, only for Want of a 

point — form, in fo 8 A rime, bt 

great diſpatch te. Having finiſhed 
what he had to Ey. + 


admiſſion, Who had informed him, that there / C 


pf - 
« was debate in the Houſe about ia? To “ 


which he anſwered, * That he was firangely 
«* ſurprized at a queſtion, that he never. knew 
* was put to any man, that came to deſire the 
** favour of being heard; and that, if that que- 
* ftion was aſked to-bring the leaſt prejudice to 
< any man in England, he would not only be 
* content to lie under the cenſure of the Houſe, 
but ſuffer the worſt thing that might befall 
4 him upon earth, rather than do ſuch a diſho- 
*© neſt thing.” He then withdrew, but came 
back immediately, and deſired to leave with the 
Houſe the King lerter to him, and the copy 
of his anſwer; which, he acquainted the Houle, 
he had leave to lay before them, His defence 
of hitmſelf was ſo full and clear, that it was be- 
lieved, if, upon his withdrawing, the queſtion 
had been quickly put, the whole matter had 
been ſoon at an end, and the proſecution let 
fall, But his enemies drew out the debate to 
ſuah a length, that the impreſſion which his 
ſ had made' was much worn out ; and, the 

ouſe firting till it was paſt midnight, they at 
laſt carried this reſolution by a majority of ſeven 


or eight, That Jobn Lord Sommers, by ad- 
cc vi 


Fate a- 


* whereby large territories of the King of 

1s Dominions were to be delivered up to 
rance, is guilty of a high crime and miſde- 
© meanor.” And the Houſe ordered Mr. 
Simon Harcourt to go up to the Lords, and im- 


peach him. Immediately after they reſolved, 4:4 be 


cc 
cc 


% That Edward Earl of Orford, and Charles Lords Or- 


an 


Lord Hallifax, be, for the ſame reaſons, im- Hallifax 
peached of high crimes and miſdemeanors.” Apr. 15. 
Accordingly, the general impeachment was | 

brought 


Is * —_——— a — ͤ—bẽüPM 


« ſo to Kidd, or whether he only gueſſed where he 
« ſhould be welcome with a bad ſtory, I know not. 
« Sir Edward Seymour little knew himſelf, when he 
© {aid he would never credit Kidd again. He was ſo 
e unwilling to let this matter end without more pre- 
* judice and reflection, on thoſe whoſe ruin he wiſhed, 
that, ten days after, he and his good-natured friend 
<« were engaged in bringing another yet more imper- 
< tinent ſtory before the Houſe, He informed them 
© that Kidd, ſince his being in Newgate, had been in 
« ſome other place beſides the Houſe of Commons; 
« this occaſioned a new examination of all the Keep- 
« ers of Newgate, But there alſo followed a diſap- 
< pointment, it proving to be a ridiculous as well as 
< a falſe tale, and ended only in the confuſion of thoſe 
<« whoſe malice and defire to oppreſs innocence could 
© never end, The ſtory is as follows: One Symmonds, 
* who had been formerly an officer in the marine 
< regiments, and lives now as he can, told Sir Ea- 
* ward Seymour and Mr. John Howe, that one Stock- 
© dale told him, that the firſt time Kidd was brought 
* up to the Houſe, as he was going back to Newyate, 
* he was carried to the Lord Hallfax's Houſe in 
* Weſtminfler. Stockdale ſaid, he ſaw him there, to- 
* gether with that Lord and the Lord Sommers; in- 
* credible ſtupidity and effrontery l My author pro- 
ceedz, if you would know the quality of this Stock- 


— * 


& dale, he is a poor fellow that waits at an Alehouſe 
© at Charing-Croſs, to be ſent on errands, but was 
4 brother to a maid-ſervant in my Lord Hallifax's fa- 
« mily ; by pretence of which, he uſed very often to 
« victuals there, and ſo knew the way into the 
« Houſe, Upon the examination of theſe two fel- 
* lows, procured by Seymour and Howe, it appeared it 
« was not poflible the tale ſhould be true, becauſe all 
& that day hundreds of people followed Kidd where- 
c ever he went, ſo that this interview muſt have been 
4 very public one. If the Gentlemen, who thought 
& fit to give this notable information to the Houſe of 
Commons, had not been blinded with malice, they 
4 muſt have ſeen the folly of it. Was it probable 
<< that one of thoſe Lords, who was wholly uncon- 
c cerned in the buſineſs of Kidd, ſhould fo unnceflari- 
<« ly defire his company at his houſe on ſo remarkable 
% day? Or was it poſſible to believe, that the other 
e of theſe Lords, who certainly thought himſelf not 
&« a little fortunate, that X:4d upon all his examina- 
« tions had declared he had never ſeen him, would 
„ begin an acquaintance with him at that time? I 
& have told you that this third inquiry vaniſhed into 
c ſmoke; and I cannot forbear obſerving to you, that 
<« it ended without any cenſure or indignation expreſ- 
« fed againſt thoſe who continued to act a part fo 
« ſhameleſsly malicious.” 


r Speaker aſked him the 9,wna! « 
queſtion, ' which had been reſolved” before his Zhe Teſt 


ng his Majeſty, in the year 1698, to the Fr. _ 
* treaty for Partition of the Spani/þ Monarchy, III. 134. 
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brought up the next day, againſt all three, to 
the bar of the Houſe of Lords. 
The Commons were. very ſenſible, that thoſe 
impeachments muſt come to nothing, and that 
they Rad not a majority in the Houſe of Lords 


to Judge in them as they ſhould direct. They 
reſo 


lyed therefore on a ſhorter way, to fix a ſe- 


vere cenſure on the Lords, | whom they had 


thus impeached. They voted an addreſs to the 
King, for removing them from his Council and 
Preſence for ever; which was preſented by the 


Houſe, on the 23d of April, in thele terms : 
_ Moſt gracious Sovereign, 5 | 


0 WI your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and 
cc 


loyal ſubjects, the Commons in Par- 
«« liament aſſembled, do humbly crave leave to 
e repteſent to your Majeſty the great fatisfaCtion 
*© we have from our late inquiry concerning the 
c treaty of Partition, made in the year 1698, 
„(on which the treaty of 1699 was founded) 
to ſee your Majeſty's great care of your peo- 


s pleand this nation, in not entering into that 


«« negotiation without the advice of your Eug- 
« Ji Counſellors: And finding, that Fo 
„Lord Sommers, on whoſe judgment your Ma- 
<< jeſty did chiefly rely in that ſo important affair, 
« did, in concert with Edward Earl of Orford, 
*« and Charles Lord Hallifax, adviſe your Ma- 
<< jeſty to enter into that treaty, of ſo dangerous 
r conſequence to the trade and welfare of this 
<< nation; and who, to avoid the cenſure, which 
« might juſtly be apprehended to fall on. thoſe 
« who adviſed the ſame, endeavoured to inſi- 
«< nuate that your Majeſty, without the advice 
« of your Council, entered into that treaty, and 
„ under your Sacred Name to ſeek protection 
« for what themſelves had fo adviſed ; of which 
treatment of your Majeſty, we cannot but 
« have a juſt reſentment. And, that they may 
<« be no longer able to deceive your Majeſty, 
« and abuſe your People, we do humbly beſeech 
«« your Majeſty, that you will be pleaſed to re- 
« move Jobn Lord Sommers, Edward Earl of 
« Orford, and Charles Lord Hallifax, from 
« your Council and Preſence for ever; as alſo 
« J//illiam Earl of Portland, who tranſacted 
* theſe treaties, ſo unjuſt in their own nature, 
and fo fatal in their conſequences to this na- 
<< tion and the peace of Europe. And we hum- 
<< bly crave leave, upon this occaſion, to repeat 
<« our aſſurances to your Majeſty, that we will 
always ſtand by and ſupport your Majeſty, 
eto the utmoſt of our power, againſt all your 
enemies both at home and abroad.” 

To this addreſs the King returned this an- 
{wer : 


4 am willing to take all occaſions of thank- 
ing you very heartily for the aſſurances you 
have frequently given me, and now repeat, 
of ſtanding by and ſupporting me againſt all 
% our enemies both at home and abroad; to- 
«« wards which nothing, in my opinion, can 
contribute ſo much, as a good correſpondence 
between me and my people. And therefore 
<< you may depend upon it, that I will employ 
„ none in my ſervice, but ſuch as ſhall be 
„thought moſt likely to improve that mutual 
© truſt and confidence between us, which is ſo 
* neceſſary in this conjuncture, both for our 


Such an addreſs had never gone along wid 


Cbarles the Seconds time. When they diſliked 
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oven ſecurity, and] he deſenos and the pre. 1, 
, ſervation-of our Allies: 
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an impeachment befòre. eee Gn 
mons had indeed. begun ſuch a pradtice in King z, 


a Miniſter, but n an 
impeachment on, the taken this method 
of making an addreſs againſt him ; hut it was 2 
new attempt to come with an addreſs after an 
impeachment. ..T his, was puniſhing before trial, 
contrary to an indiſpenſible rule of quſtice, of 
not judging, before the parties were heard. The 
Houſe of Lords ſaw, that this made their judi. 
.cature ridiculous, when, in the firſt. inſtance of 
an accuſation, application was made to the King 
for a cenſure, and a very ſevere one, fince few 
miſdemeanors could deſerve a harder. ſentence. 
Upon theſe grounds the Lords prevented the 
Commons, and ſent ſome of their body to'the 
King with this counter-addreſs: 5 NM 


60 E your Majeſty's moſt loyal and du- 
- titul ſubjects, the Lords Spiritual and 
«« 'Temporal in Parliament aſſembled, beg leave 
<< to-repreſent to your Majeſty, that the Houle 
* of Commons have ſeverally.impeached; at the 
bar of our Houſe, William Earl of Portland, 
«© 7obn Lord Sommers, Edward Earl of Orford, 
and. Charles Lord Hallifax, of high crims 
% and miſdemeanors. — We do moſt humbly 
© beſeech your Majeſty, that your Majeſty will 
<< be pleaſed not to paſs any cenſure upon them, 
until they are tried upon the. impeachments, 
and judgment be given according to the ulage 
« of Parliament, and the laws of the land.” 


The King made no other anſwer. to this ad- 
dreſs, than by letting the names of the impeact- 
ed Lords continue ſtill in the Council-books, 
contrary to the addreſs of the Commons, As 
this ſeemed to be a refuſing to grant what they 
had deſired, though it was but a piece of com- 
mon juſtice, it was complained of, and it vn 
ſaid, that theſe Lords had ſtill great credit with 
the King. The Commons had, for form fake, 
ordered a Committee to prepare articles of im- 
peachment, but they intended to let the matter 
lie dormant; thinking that what 'they had done 
already, had ſo marked thoſe Lords, that the 
King could not employ them any more; for 
that was the chief thing they aimed at. 

Accordingly, the impeachments lay long neg: 
jected in the Houſe. of Commons, and probably 
would have been dropped, if the Lords concern. ys 
ed had not moved for a trial. On their mo 
tion, on the 5th of May, a month and five days 
after the impeachment of the Earl of Parilan, 
and twenty-one days after that of the other 
three Lords, the Houſe of Lords, to quicken 
the proceedings of the Commons, ſent them ? 
meſſage to put them in mind, that, as jet 9? 
particular articles had been exhibited againſt the 
impeached Lords; which, after impeachmens 
had been ſo long depending, was due in juſtice 
to the perſons concerned, and agreeable to 
methods of Parliament in ſuch caſes. 7 
this articles were framed againſt the Earl 
Orford, and, on the gth of May, were ſent UP 
to the Lords by Colonel Bierly, who, by 1 
of the Commons, demanded that the Earl — 
give ſecurity to abide the judgment T wr 


/ 


cles 


-# was objected to 
abuſes in managing 


of Lords z but, after inſpecting the jour- 
3 Commons were told that there was no 
. ˙ .upon-"an 
impeachment uf high crimes and miſdemeanors. 
from the King: K5dd's buſineſs 
him z he was alſo charged for 
ing the fleet, and victualling it, 


it lay on the coaſt of Spain, and for ſome 
— — given, during his Command z 
and in concluſion; for his adviſing the Partition 
treaty. And, in ſetting this out, the Commons 
urged, that the King, dy the alliance made 
with the Emperor in the year 1689, was bound 
to maintain his Succeſſion to the Crown of Spain, 
which they ſaid-was ſtill in forte ; ſo the Parti- 
tion treaty was a breach of faith, cont to 
chat alliance; and this paſt current in the Hoi 
of Commons, without any debate or enquiry 
into it; for every thing was acceptable there, 
that loaded that treaty, and theſe Lords: But 
they did not conſider, that by this they declar- 
ed, they thought the King was bound to main- 
tain the Emperor's right to that Succeſſion ; yet 
this was not intended by thoſe, who managed 
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the party, who had not hitherto given any 1501. 


oountenance to the Emperor's pretenſions: So 
apt are parties to make uſe of any thing, that 
may ſerve a turn, without conſidering the con - 
ſequences uf it. ge O39! 


a reverſion at a 


thouſand: pounds, after he had d the 
French at la Hogue, which be tl t he might 
lawfully accept of, as all others him had 


done: He opened Nida's matter, in which he 
had acted legally, with good intentions to the 
public, and to his own loſs: His accounts, 
while h commanded the fleet, had been all 
cxaminegand were paſt ; but he was ready to 
wave that, and to juſtify himſelf in every par- 
ticular, and he denied his having given any 
advice about the Partition treaty ; this was im- 
mediately ſent down to the Commons; but 
they let it lie before them, without coming to 
a replication, which is only a piece of form, 
by which: they undertake to make good their 
charge ( 5. 

L On 


FI" . "wg 4. 


(1) If the reader defires a larger account of the 
articles and anſwer, it is as follow: 


I. That in a long and expenſive war the Earl had 
procured from his Majeſty grants of ſeveral manors, 
meſſuages, &c. as alſo exorbitant ſums of money: 

To which the Earl anſwered, ** That, he havi 
© for ſeveral years rendered to the King his utmotl 
« ſervice and duty, as a good and loyal ſubject, his 
Majeſty was graciouſly pleaſed, upon ſeveral occa- 
« ſions, to take notice of the ſame, and out of his 
« wonted bounty was pleaſed to give him two 3 ar 
« one a reverſionary grant for years of ſome Houſes ; 
the other a grant of the remainder of a groſs ſum 
* amounting to about 2000 J. a year ſor five years,” 

II. That, in breach of the truſt repoſed in him, 
whilſt he was Commander in chief of the navy in or 
near the Streights of Gibraltar, he did receive great 
ſums of the public money, which he converted to his 
own private uſe, and unlawfully procured a Privy-Seal 
to diſcharge him from accounting to the public for the 
ſame. To which he anſwered, by denying the facts, 
and ſaying, ** That he did make up, and upon oath 
* paſs his accounts for the moniesimpreſſed to him, and 
** hath his Quietus eff in due courſe of law upon the 


1 ſame.” 


II. That he received from the King of Spain and 


others conſiderable ſums of money, and great quanti- 
ties of wine, oil, and other proviſions for the fleet, 
for which he ought to have accounted ; but that he 
converted the ſame to his own uſe; and, for ſecuring 
himſelf from rendering any account, he poſſeſſed di- 
vers great offices, inconfiſtent, and deſigned as checks 
one upon the other. To which the Farl anſwered, 
f That whatever he received from the King of 
f Spain, or any others, for the fleet, was duly deli- 
, eted and diſtributed amongſt the officers and ſea- 
„ nen; and he denied, that he enjoyed any offices 
„ \aconliſtent, or which ought to be checks one up- 
on the other.“ 

IV. That he hath clandeſtinely, contrary to the 

of nations, ſold ſeveral veſſels taken under pretence 
a Prize, without condemnation, and converted the 
money to his own uſe. To which he anſwered by 
deny ing the fact, and ſaying, ** That he did from 
„ ame to time give orders, that the prizes taken 
Huld be carefully preſerved without imbezzlement, 
, and duly proceeded againſt, and the product an- 

(w, red as the law directs. 


T hat he, preſiding in the commiſſion for execut- 
Numb. XXX. Vo. III. 


0 


„ other 


5 office of Lord High Admiral of England, had 
diſcouraged and rejected the requeſt and propoſal of 
the Eaft-India Company for ſuppreſſing piracies in the 
South-Seas ; and had procured a Commiſſion for one 
Wilkam Kidd, who had committed divers piracies and 
depredations on the high ſeas, being thereto encoura- 
god through the of being protected by the high 
tion and in of the ſuid Earl. To which 
anſwered, That he did never diſcourage or reject 
„the Company's requeſt, unleſs it were by telling 
„them, that the Admiralty by law could not t 
“the ſame: And as to the matter of Kidd, his Com- 
«© miffion was according to law, and his expedition 
intended for the public good and ſervice; and, if 
he had committed any piracies, he is anſwerable for 
© the ſame, he never being ordered or encouraged by 
«© the ſaid Earl fo to do.“ 

VI. That, while the Kingdom was under an ap- 
prehenſion of an immediate invaſion from France, he, 
preferring his hopes of gain to himſelf, to the ſafety 
of the public, did order Captain Steward, Command- 
er of the Ducheſs, to put on board Captain Kidd a 
great number of able ſeamen, to the prejudice of the 
public ſecurity, and to the endangering the Ducheſs, 
if ſhe had been attacked by the enemy, to which he 
anſwered, ** That the men taken from on board the 
* Ducheſs were but ſome of the very perſons, that 
© were; juſt before taken from on board of Captain 
* Kidd, and returned by their own conſent again, 
«© not being above twenty in number, and that when 
& all fears of an invaſion were over.” 

VII. That, during the war, he did by miſrepreſenta- 
tions procure an order for his Majeſty's ſhip the Dol- 
phin, to be employed in a private voyage for the ad- 
vantage of himſelf and others concerned with him. 
To which he anſwered, © That what was done there- 
& in, was done after the peace concluded, and by his 
« Majeſty's command, at the inſtance and requeſt of 
perſons, contrary to his opinion.” 

VIII. That, during the time of his commanding the 
navy, he did, through neglect, and in contempt of 
orders, unneceſſarily hazard and expoſe the fleet, and 
loſe the opportunities of taking or deſtroying the French 
ſhips, and ſuffer them to return ſafe into their own 
harbours. To which he anſwered, ©* That he is not 
* guilty of any neglect or omiſſion of his duty herein, 
© nor did expect in this particular to be charged 
c therewith, conſidering his faithful ſervices rendered 
„ againſt the French fleet. 


6B IX, That 


Orford put in his anſwer in four The Far! 
days 3 he ſaid he had no-grant of the King, but / Orford', 
great diſtance, and a gift of ten er. 


= 
mers. 


demand for givi 


dulent, he ſeeming to buy them of the King, 
and then getting himſelf — of the 
price contracted for;  Kidd's bufineſs' was alſo 
mentioned, and dilatory and-partial proceedings 
in Chancery were obj to him. He put in 
his anſwer in a very few days: In the Partition 
treaty, - he ſaid,” he had offered the . very 
faithful advice, as a Counſellor, and had acted 
according to the duty of his poſt, as. Chancel- 
lor; ſo he had nothing more to anſwer for: As 
fot his grants, the King deſigned him a grant to 
ſuch a value ; the King was not deceived in the 
value; the manner of paſſing it, was according 
to the uſual methods of the Treaſury, 'in order 
to make a grant ſure, and out of the danger of 
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ng ſecurity to abide by their 


likewiſe put G — 
cles againſt the Earl of Portland and Lord Ha. 
lifax, and that the delay was not 'only'a"hatrdfhi 
to the perſons concerned, but very unn 
. er theſe meſſages, the replication 
to the Earl of Orford's anſwer, though framed 
and ingroſſed, was never ſent up to the Lords; 
and no articles were .drawn againſt the Earl of 
Portland, which was repreſented to the King u 
an expreſſion of their reſpect to him. Nor ws 4; 
it till the 14th of June, that the mig d om _ 
Lord Hallifax were ſent up to the urs 
Mr Bruges, which ſhall be mentioned here, w. 
| end ln 
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IX. That he did, in concert with other falſe and 
evil Counſellors, adviſe the King in the year 1698, to 
enter into one treaty for dividing the Monarchy and 
Dominions of Spain; in purſuance whereof, in 1699, 
another treaty was entered into for the like purpoſe : 
Both which treaties were prejudicial to the intereſt of 
the Proteſtant Religion all over * ruinous to the 
trade of England, and diſhonourable to the King and 
the Nation. To which he anſwered, ©* That he does 
deny, that he did adviſe his Majeſty to enter into 
<« the treaty of Partition; and, ſo far as he was any 
&« ways acquainted therewith, he objected to and 


« gave his opinion againſt the ſame.” Pr. H. C. 
III. 147. 


(1) The following extract gives a larger account of 
this affair : 


I. That Jebn Lord Sommers, well knowing the 
moſt apparent ill conſequences, as well as the injuſtice 
of the Partition of the Spaniſb Monarchy, did adviſe 
his Majeſty to enter into a treaty for it, and did ſo far 
encourage and promote the ſame, that the ſaid treaty 
was concluded and ratified in 1698, under the Great 
Seal of England, then in cuſtody of the ſaid Lord 
Sommers. To which his Lordſhip anſwered, by a full 
and plain account of all the ſteps of that treaty, re- 
ferring himſelf to the letters on that ſubje& between 
the King and him, © wherein, as he conceived, he 
had fully and faithfully diſcharged his truſt, and the 
% duty incumbent on him.“ 

II. That, for the more effectual carrying on the 
ſaid treaty, Commiſſions were prepared, amended, en- 
larged, or altered, by the Lord Sommers, without any 
lawful warrant for his fo doing ; whereunto, without 
communicating the ſame to the reſt of the then Lords 
Juſtices of England, or adviſing with the Privy Coun- 
cil, he did preſume to affix the Great Seal of England, 
with a blank for Commiſſioners names, to be after- 
wards inſerted. 

III. That, having affixed the Great Seal without 
lawful warrant, in hopes of concealing that evil and 
moſt dangerous practice, after he had ſettled the ſaid 
Commiſſions, he uſed his endeavour to procure a war- 


rant to be tranſmitted to him for affixing the Great 
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Seal, that it might not be known, but that he had it 
in due time. Lo which ſecond and third articles he 
anſwered, ** That having received his Majeſty's ex- 
<« preſs commands to ſend his Majeſty full powers un- 
der the Great Seal, for negotiating the faid treaty, 
« with blanks for his Majeſty's Commiſſioners names, 
«© he thought it ſufficient warrant for him ſo to do. 
And that he did afterwards deſire his Majeſty, that 
a particular warrant for ſigning the ſaid Commiſion 
«© might be ſigned and returned; not that he doubted 
his Majeſty's ſaid letter to be a ſufficient warrant, 
hut for that ſuch warrant would be more proper to 
be produced, if occaſion ſhould require.“ 

IV. That, contrary to his duty, he affixed the 
Great Seal of England to the ratification of the ſu 
treaty in 1698, not having communicated the ſame w 
the reſt of the three Lords Juſtices, or adviſed wit 
the Privy Council, leaving one intire blank ſheet, and 
many other blanks in the Paid ratification, with an in. 
tent to be afterwards filled up by other perſons beyond 
the ſeas. To which he anſwered, < That, Mr e- 
« cretary Vernon having prepared, by his Majeſty's 
% commands, the inſtruments for ratification, . 
tc blanks therein, he did affix the Great Seal, 

« he conceives and is adviſed he might lawfully ©, 
e not communicating the ſame, becauſe he had be 
« Majeſty's command, that the ſaid treaty ſhould be 
6% kept ſecret.” 

V. That, in the year 1699, another treaty of Par- 
tition was concluded and radded under the Great deal 
then in the cuſtody of the ſaid Lord Sommers, Me 
ly deſtructive to the trade of this realm, diſhonour Ye 
to his Majeſty, highly injurious to the intereſt of © 
Proteſtant Religion, and manifeſtly tending to diftur 
the general peace of Europe, by altering the balanc* 
of power therein, and ſtrengthening France e 
the good Friends and Allies of our Sovereign Lord . 
King. To which he anſwered, „ That be had b. 
« any knowledge of the ſaid treaty, or any it of 
tion in order thereunto, ſave only that 2 1 1 Ji. 
<< the ſaid treaty was read over in the preſence * 
vers Lords of the Privy Council (whereof be * 
c one) to which draught he, as well as © they 
« preſent, did make ſeveral objections; but © - 


<« were afterwards informed by his Maj — 


JI 


"© 


2 


concerning thoſe undes had Ense; They 
im for another grant, out of the fo- 
to the waſte of the timber, and 


that were incompatible, 
Commiſſioner of 


* > Ot 
He faid, his grant ia 
debts and furs of money, and 


not pay his debts, at the day of 
His grant in the foreſt of Dean was only of the 
weedings'z ſo it could he no waſte of timber; 
nor a prejudice to the navy 3 the Auditor's 
— was held by anather, till he obtained the 

ing's leave to withdraw from the Treaſury ; 
as for the firſt Partition treaty, he never once ſaw 
it, nor was he ever adviſed with in it;; as for 
the ſecond, he gave his advice very freely about 
it, at the ſingle time, in which he had ever 
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« tentiaries for tranſacting the ſaid treaty, who were 
« then alſo preſent, that the ſaid treaty was fo far 
« perfected, that nothing could then be altered there- 
« in; and, his Majeſty afterwards, by his warrant, 
« requiring the ratifying of the ſaid treaty under the 
« Great Seal, he did afhx the Greal Seal to ſuch rati- 
« fication, being, as he conceives, obliged fo to do.“ 

VI. That whereas, by the laws and uſages of this 
realm, all Commiſſi — — the Great Seal, for the 
making any treaty or alliance, ought to be inrolled 
and —— on record in the Court of Cbancery, he, 
the ſaid Lord Sommers, not N the duty of his 
office, did not in any manner inroll or enter on re- 
cord any of the ſaid Commiſſions or Ratifications. To 
which he anſwered, ©* That he conceives it was not 
« incumbent upon him as Lord Chancellor, to ſee the 
« Commiſffions or Ratifications inrolled, the fame 
« being prepared and brought to the Great Seal, by 
ce the ies of State, ready ingroſſed, and, when 
« ſealed, taken away by them, and the original trea- 
«© ties remaining in Geir cuſtody : But the care of in- 
< rolling the ſame, if neceſſary, doth (as he con- 
© ceives) belong to the Prothonotary of the Court of 
« Chancery.” 

VII. That the ſaid Lord Sommers, con to his 
oath as Lord Chancellor of England, did paſs many 
great unreatonable, and exorbitant ts, under the 

reat Seal, of divers manors, lordſhips, and lands, 
Sc. belonging to the Crown of England; and did ad- 
viſe, promote, and procure divers like grants of the 
late forfeited eſtates in Ireland, in contempt of the 
advice of the Commons of England. To which he 
anſwered, „ That he doth acknowledge he did paſs 
+ ſeveral grants to divers perſons of ſeveral lands, te- 
r nements, and hereditaments belonging to his Ma- 
f jeſty in right of his Crown of England ; but that, 
., Xiore any of them came to the Great Seal, the 
f lame were regularly paſſed through the proper offices, 
: and brought with ſufficient warrants for the Great 
„ deal; and he believes, more conſiderable grants 
„ have paſſed in the like number of years in moſt of 
* predeceſſors times; and conceives, and is ad- 
5 viled, that, being required by his Majeſty, by war- 
. Aut, to paſs the ſame, he ought fo to do; and de- 
, that he did ever adviſe, promote, or procure 
« grant to be made to any perſon whatſoever, of 
„ a forfeited eſtate in Ireland, or did procure any 
5 att or bill prepared for confirming any ſuch grant 
0 Fm Parliament of Ireland, to be approved in the 
« ; ivy Council in England; and faith, that what 
i bills of this nature were remitted under the Great 
: Seal of England, to be paſſed into laws in Ireland, 
5 ſame were firſt approved and paſſed in the 
- ny Council in England, according to the uſual 
4 = in ſuch caſes; and, being ſo approved, were, 
4 order of Council, ſent to the ſaid Lord Sommers, 
5 who was by the ſaid order required to affix the 

Sreat Seal thereto.” 

Y III. That he did not only receive and joy the 
5 profits, and perquiſites belonging to the Great 

e but had received an annual penſion from the 

Own of 40001. and had further begged and procured 


fi . 
or his own benefit many great, unreaſonable, and ex- 


* 
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orbitant of revenues belonging to the Crown of 
England. To which he anſwered, © That the an- 
% nual penſion or allowance of 4000 l. had been al- 
loved to ſeveral of his predeceſſors ; but he denied, 
<* that he did ever beg or uſe any means to procure 
« any grant whatſoever for his own benefit; but tha 
« what his Majeſty was pleaſed to give him, proceed 
from his Majeſty's own motion, and of his mere 
« bounty, and as his Majeſty was pleaſed to declare 
5 upon that occaſion, as an evidence of the ious 
cc acceptation of the ſaid Lord Sommers's zealous en- 
„ deavours for his ſervice.” 

IX. That, in order to procure a grant of fee-farm 
rents, he did enter into ſeveral treaties, and had many 
communications with the Auditor of the rates, and 
with the Clerk of the Truſtees for ſale of the ſaid rents, 
and contracted and agreed with them, as a reward for 
their diſcovery, one full fourth part of all ſuch rents 
fo diſcovered. 

X. That, notwithſtanding the ſaid pretended con- 
tracts, there was not any ſum of money really paid, 
but the contracts and payments were colourably and 
fraudulently contrived in deceit of his Majeſty, and 
eluſion of the acts of Parliament. To which ninth 
and tenth articles he anſwered, ** That after his Ma- 
ce jeſty bad given directions to the Lords of the Trea- 
&« ſury for granting fee-farm rents to the benefit of 
* him and 2 heirs; his Majeſty's intended bounty 
« would have been loſt, + wn information could 
cc be gained of ſuch particular rents; and therefore 
6 dl was made to the ſaid Auditor and Clerk, 
cc as the moſt likely to give information therein; but 


« they refuſed to give any account of ſuch rents, 


C unleſs they might have near a fourth part for ſo do- 
« ing; which the ſaid Lords Sommers did, as he con- 
cc ceives he lawfully might, comply with. And there 
« was not any ſum of money paid, as the conſidera- 
cc tion of the grants of the ſaid rents, but the con- 
tc tracts were made, and the payment diſcharged, 
e without any deceit of his Majeſty, or eluſion of the 
« Acts of Parliament.” 

XT. That many rents 2228 in charge for pay- 
ment of penſions, ſtipends, ſalaries, annuities, alms, 
and allowances for ſchools, churches, bridges, &c. 
and many quit-rents of manors omitted and annexed 
to the caſtle of Vindſar for ſupport of the ſame, and 
maintenance of the officers, ſervants, and attendants 
in the ſaid caſtle, were conveyed by the ſaid Truſtees, 
through the direction and power of the ſaid Lord Som- 
mers, cont to the true intent and meaning of the 
ſaid acts of Parliament, to the great vexation and 
oppreſſion of many of his Majeſty's good ſubjects, and 
creating many new and unreaſonable charges on the 
other revenues of the Crown. To which he anſwered, 
«© That ſome things might be inſerted by miſtaken in- 
© formations, and not out of any deſigns ; but he de- 
46 nied, that as to his knowledge, or belief, any of 
cc the ſaid rents were ever united or annexed to the 
& caftle of Vindſor, for any purpoſe whatſoever ; or 
<« that any oppreſſion or vexation hath happened; and 
<« little or no new charge to the Crown.” 

XII. That by the direction of the ſaid Lord Sommers 
the perſons, in whoſe names the purchaſes were _ 

i 
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Meſſages 
between 
the two 
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heard any thing concerning it; tllis was ſent 


down to the Commons, but was never ſo much 
as once read by them (1). . 1! Lo yr io rant ese, 
As it would be too tedibus to relate the tneſ- 
ſages from the Lords to the Commons, preſſing 
the trials of the impeached Lords, and the an- 
ſwers of the Commons evading it dn ateount of 
formalities, the ſubſtance of the whole, from 
Biſhop Burnet and others, is inſerted as follows. | 

The Lords had reſolved: to begin with the 
trial of the Earl of Orford; becauſe the articles 
againſt him were the firſt that were brought up; 
and; ſince the Commons made no replication, 
the Lords, according to clear precedents; named 
a day for his trial, and gave notice of it to the 
Houſe of Commons : Upon this, the Commons 
moved the Lords, to to name a Commit- 
tee of both Houſes for Feding the preliminaries 
of the trial, and they named two preliminaries ; 
one was, that the Lord; who was to be-tried, 
ſhould' not fit as a Peer; the other was, that 
thoſe Lords, who were impeached for the ſame 
matter, might not vote in the trial of one ano- 
ther: They alſo acquainted the Lords, that the 
courſe of their evidence led them to begin with 
the Lord Sommers. The Lords judged their laſt 
demand reaſonable, and agreed to it; but diſ- 
agreed to the other. They conſidered them- 
ſelves as a Court of Juſtice, and, how great ſo- 
ever the regard due to the Houſe of Commons 


"Va. 
mi be, in all othet reſpects, z yet in matte = 
of 5 — where they wee the — 1 
could: only be conſidered us Parties. The Kin- 
when he ſiadd a ſuit wich u ſubgect, ſubrnitted t, 
the equality of juſtice"; ſo the Commons ougbt 
to pretend to no advantage over u ſinglb pero 
in a trial 4-4 Court of Juſtice” ought to hear the 
demands of both parties pleaded fairly, and then 
to judge impartially; a Committee named 
one of the parties, to ſit in an equality with 
the Judges, and to ſettle matters relating to the 
trial, was a thing practiſed in no Court or Na. 
tion, and ſeemed contrary to the principles of 
law, or rules of juſtice : By theſe means, 't 
could at leaſt delay trials, as Jong as they pleaſed, 
and all delays of juſtice are real and great in- 


Juſtices. This had never been demanded but 
once, in the caſe of the Popiſh Plot; then i 
was often refuſed'; it is true, Renten 

ed to by the Lords, though with great oppcl. 
tion ; that was à caſe of treaſon, id which the 
King's life and the ſafety of the nation was con. 
cerned ; there was then a great jealouſy of the 
Court, and of the Lords that belonged to it; and 
the nation was in ſo great a ferment, that the 
Lords might at that time yield to ſuch a motion, 
though it derogated from their Judicature: That 
ought not to be ſet * for a precedent for a quiet 
time, and in a caſe pretended to be no mot 
than a miſdemeanor; ſo the Lords reſolved not 


to 


did ſurrender ſeveral of the ſaid-rents to them granted, 
amounting to the yearly value of 3477. 11s. 5d. on 
ſuggeſtion of wrong conveyance, and procured other 
rents of the yearly value of 3911. os. 35 to be allow- 
ed by way of reprize, as if the ſaid rents ſo ſurrender- 
ed had been really and _—_— purchaſed. 'To which 
he anſwered, << That the Truſtees for ſale of the fee- 
* farm-rents, by warrant of the Commiſſioners of 
the Treaſury, did grant divers other rents, amount- 
ing to 391/. 0s. 34 in lieu and reprize of the 
347. 115. 5d. having appeared to be granted be- 
fore, or not grantable by the ſaid Truſtees, or not 
<« Jeviable on ſurrenders of ſuch rents, which he con- 
<< ceives might be, and was Jawfully done.” 

XIII. That in the year 1695 the ſaid Lord Sommers, 
being then Lord Keeper, procured a Commiſſion to 
be granted to one William Kidd, a perſon of evil fame 
and reputation, and ſince that time convicted of pira- 
cy; and in a grant from his Majeſty of ſhips, veſſels, 
and goods, to be taken by the ſaid Milliam Kidd, unto 
Richard Earl of Bellamont, Edmund Harriſon, Mer- 
chant, Samuel Newton, Gent. and others, the name of 
the ſaid Samuel Newton was uſed in truſt, and for the 
only benefit and advantage of the faid Lord Sommers, 
To which he anſwered, ** "That the ſaid /illiam Kidd, 
<< had from his Majeſty a Commiſſion for preventing 
the piracy of others, and to apprehend certain 
<< pirates, and bring them to a legal trial; the grant- 
ing of which Commiſſion was then apprehended to 
<< be neceſſary for the preſervation of trade and navi- 
* gation, He does admit, that there was a grant to 
« the Earl of Bellamont, Edmund Harriſon, Samuel 
« Newton, and others, and that Sammel Newton was 
© named by, and in truſt for, the ſaid Lord Sommers, 
of ſhips and goods taken by the ſaid Milliam Kidd, 
with account to be duly made to the uſe of his 
«© Majeſty of a clear tenth part, whereby the public 
might have received benefit, had the ſaid Kidd 
„ faithfully diſcharged the truſt ; which he failing to 
« do, the owners of the ſaid ſhip have loft all their 
© expences, and had not received any benefit of his 
«« Majeſty's ſaid grant.“ 

XIV. That the ſaid Lord Sommers, to the great 
oppreſſion of the ſubject, and contrary to Magna 
Charta, and divers good ſtatutes of this Realm, and 
in manifeſt breach and violation of his oath, as Lord 


. * - 


High Chancellor of England, "hath, in ſeveral cauſes 
depending before him, by many extraordinary me- 
thods and unwarrantable practices for Teveral year, 
delayed proceedings in the faid cauſes; and by colour of 
his office hath made divers arbitrary and illegal order, 
in ſubverſion of the laws and ſtatutes of this realm, and 
hath, of his own authority, reverſed judgments given 
in the Court of Exchequer, and without calling before 
him the Barons of the Exzhequer, to hear their infor- 
mations, and the cauſes of their judgments, as the f- 
tute in thoſe caſes expreſsly directs; aſſuming thereby 
to himſelf an arbitrary and _ power ; and hath de- 
clared and affirmed in public places of Judicature, that 
particular ſubjects might have rights and intereſts, 
without any remedy for or 3g the ſame, unlels 
by petition to the perſon of the King only, or to that 
effect: Which poſition was highly dangerous to the le- 
al Conſtitution of this Kingdom, and abſolutch de- 
ctive to the property of the abe. To which be 
anſwered, ** That he did not delay any proceeding 
in any cauſe or cauſes depending before him, 2 
Chancellor of England, longer or otherwiſe than a 
< the circumſtances and juſtice of each cauſe requires, 
< but did, to the very manifeſt impairing of his health, 
e conſtantly apply himſelf to the diſpatch of the cauſes 
depending before him; and he denied, that he eve! 
© did make, by colour of his office, any arbitrary 0 
illegal order, to the ſubverſion of any law or ſtatute 
&« of this realm, or did ever aſſume to himſelf wy 
<« judgment given in the Court of Exchequer, othe!- 
de wiſe than as is warranted and allowed by the law, 
<« and in the preſence of the Barons of the Court o 
* Exchequer, who were always preſent in the Court 
of Exchequer Chamber, when their r were 
« examined, as the ſtatute in ſuch caſe directs; not 
« did ever deliver in any Court of Judicature, d. 
other place whatſoever, any poſition whatſoe'# 
dangerous to the legal Conſtitution of the Ting, 
dom, or deſtructive to the property of the ſubjec*- 
Pr. H. C. III. 150. 1 
(1) The articles againſt the Lord Hallifax, and his 
anſwers more at large, were as follow : 


— 


I. That whereas it was the continued ſenſe of "a 
Commons of England, that it was highly reaſonable, 


that the forfeited eſtates of rebels and traitors in 4 f 
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to admit of this, but to hear whatſoever. ſhould 
- be propoſed by the Commons, and to give 
them all juſt and reaſonable ſatisfaction in it. 
The chief point in queſtion,” in the year 1679, 
was, how far the Biſhops might fit and vote in 
trials of treaſon ; but, without all diſpute, they 
were to vote in trials for miſdemeanours; it was 
alſo ſettled in the caſe of the Lord Mordaunt, 
that a Lord tried for a miſdemeanor was to fic 
within the barz in all other Courts, men tried 
for ſuch offences came within the bar ; this was 
ſtronger in the caſe of a Peer, who by his pa- 
tent had a ſeat in that Houſe, from which no- 
thing but a judgment of the Houſe, for ſome 
offence, could remove him: They indeed found 
that, in King James the Firſt's time, the Earl 
of Middleſex, being accuſed of miſdemeanors, 
was brought to the bar z but, as that proſecution 
was violent, ſo there had been no later precedent 
of that kind, to govern proceedings by it: 
There had been many ſince that time, and it 
had been ſettled, as a rule for future times, that 
Peers tried for ſuch offences were to ſic within 
the bar. The other preliminary was, that Peers, 
accuſed for the ſame offence, 'might not vote in 
the trials of the others : The Lords found that 
aright of voting was ſo inherent in every Peer 
in all cauſes, except where himſelf was a Party, 
that could not be taken from him, but by a 
ſentence of the Houſe; a vote of the Houſe 
could not deprive him of itz otherwiſe, a ma- 
jority might upon any pretence deny ſome Peers 
their right of voting, and the Commons, by 
impeaching many Peers at once, for the ſame 
offence, might exclude as many Lords as they 
pleaſed from judging : It was alſo obſerved, that 


* 
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a man might be a Judge in any cauſe, in which 1501. 


he might be a Witneſs; and it was a common 
practice to bring perſons, charged with the ſame 
offence, if they were not in the ſame india 
ment, to witneſs the facts, with which they 
themſelves were charged, in another indictment: 


And a parity of reaſon. appeared in the caſe of 


Lords, who were charged in different impeach- 
ments, for the ſame facts, that they might be 
Judges in one another's trials. In concluſion 
therefore the Lords, on the 12th of June, came 
to the following reſolutions, which were ſent 
down to the Commons. 


1. That no Lord of Parliament impeached Reſolutions 
for high crimes and miſdemeanors, and coming / be 


= his trial, ſhall, upon his tryal, be without the 
r. 

2. That no Lord of Parliament, impeached 
of high crimes and miſdemeanors, can be pre- 
cluded from voting on any occaſion, except in 
his own trial. 

Upon theſe points many meſſages paſſed be- 
tween the two Houſes with ſo much precipita- 
tion, that it was not eaſy to diſtinguiſh between 
the anſwers and replies. The Commons till 
kept off the trials by affected delays; and it was 
viſible, that, when the trials ſhould come on, 
they had nothing to charge theſe Lords with : 
So the leaders of the party ſhewed their kill 
in finding out excuſes to keep up a clamour, 
and to hinder the matter from being brought 
to an iſſue, The main point that was ſtill in- 
ſiſted upon, was, a committee of both Houſes 
to ſettle preliminaries; ſo, according to the 
forms of the Houſe, it was brought to a free 
conference, 

The 
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land ſhould be applied in eaſe of his Majeſty's faithful 
ſubjects of the Kingdom of England, the ſaid Lord 
Hallifax preſumed to adviſe, paſs, or direct the paſſing 
a grant to Thomas Railton, Eſq; in truſt for himſelf, 
of ſeveral debts, intereſts, &c. amounting to 13, ooo l. 
or thereabouts, accruing to his Majeſty, from attain- 
ders, outlawries, or other forfeitures, in Ireland. To 
which he anſwered, © That he did accept the ſaid 
* grant, as it was lawful for him to do, without 
breach of his duty, and the truſt repoſed in him; 
** which grant hath ſince been taken away by act of 
Parliament; and he hath not made clear thereof, as 
yet, above 4001. 
„II. That he has not repaid into the receipt of his 
Majeſty's Exchequer, in Ireland, the ſum of 1000 J. 
Which he had actually received to his own uſe, out of 
the profits of the forementioned grant, which he ought 
to have ſo repaid, by virtue of the A# for granting an 
ad to bis Majeſty, by ſale of the forfeited eftates in 
Ireland, To which he anſwered, © That he gave 
a direction, after the ſaid act paſſed, to his Agents in 
= Ireland, to do, in relation to the money received, 
\ Sſhould be adviſed by Counſel there; by whom his 
„ **5<nts were adviſed, that the faid monies, being re- 
., E*ived out of the mean profits which were remit- 
# ted by that act, were not within the firſt mentioned 
Clauſe in the ſaid act. 
May That, in the time of a tedious and expenſive 
4 r, he did adviſe, procure, and aſſent, not only to 
way Paſling of divers grants to others, but did obtain 
= 5 of ſeveral beneficial ones for himſelf; 
Ma 12 were a moſt notorious abuſe of his 
＋ Is goodneſs, Sc. To which he anſwered, 
„ That he ſerved his Majeſty faithfully in his ſtations, 
and his Majeſty graciouſly accepted of his ſervice ; 


6 „ and, as a mark of his Royal favour, did make, for 
C „ us benefit, ſuch grants, as are mentioned in the 
by precedent and ſubſequent articles, and none other. 
5 Numb. 30. Vor. III. 


« And, as to other perſons, he only, in conjunction 
* with the other Commiſſioners, did ſign ſeveral war- 
& rants and dockets for ſuch grants, as his Majeſty 
vas pleaſed to direct.“ 

IV. Whereas, by Common Law, and other Sta- 
tutes, the King's foreſts ſhould be preſerved, the ſaid 
Lord Hallifax, not regarding the laws and ordinances 
of this Realm, nor his duty to his Majeſty and the 
public, had procured a grant to Henry Segar, Gent. 
in truſt for himſelf, of the ſum of 14, ooo. of ſcrub- 
bed beech, birch, holly, &c. under colour whereof, 
ſappling oaks, and many tons of well-grown timber, 
had been cut and fallen, and ſold and diſpoſed of for 
his benefit. To which he anſwered; „That his 
„ Majeſty, out of his grace and favour, did grant, in 
« truſt for him, the ſum of 2000 J. per ann. to be 
„ raiſed by the fall of ſcrub-beech, birch, &c. for 
<< the ſpace of ſeven years; which grant was not pre- 
judicial to any timber growing in the ſaid foreſt : 
&« And, if any abuſe were, in cutting the woods, he 
& conceives he is not anſwerable for the ſame, it be- 
ing done by the direction of his Majeſty's Surveyor- 
“General, and other his Majeſty's Officers.” 

V. That he, the ſaid Lord Hallifax, did grant, or 
procure to be granted, to his brother Chri/topher Moun- 
tague, Eſq; the place and office of Auditor of the Re- 
ceipts, and Writer of the Tallies, in truſt for himſelf; 
ſo that he the ſaid Lord was, in effect, at the ſame time, 
one of the Commiſſioners of the 1 Chancellor 
of the Excheguer, and Auditor of the Receipts, and 
Writer of the Tallies, and enjoyed the profits of the 
ſaid ſeveral offices, which were manifeſtly inconſiſtent, 
and ought to have been a check to each other. To 
which he anſwered ; ©* That the grant of the ſaid 
« office was done at his deſire and requeſt, becauſe 
© he intended, in a ſhort time after, to leave his own 
% employment and places in the Treaſury, and to 
« obtain a ſurrender from his ſaid Brother of the ſaid 

6 C office, 
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ing to f H Peers to pa | 

of Succefligp, too accaſion to make the follow- 

ing ſpeech to both Houſes: 1 1 29 


(3 


The King's © Return you my hearty thanks for the 
2 4e care you have taken to eſtabliſh the Suc- 


4 of Suc- „% ceffion to the Crown in the Proteſtant line. 
ceſfion. © And I muſt not Joſe this occaſion of acquaint- 
&* ing you, that I am likewiſe extremely ſenſi- 
we bie af your repeated aſſurances of ſupporting 
* me in ſuch Alliances, as ſhall be moſt proper 
* for the preſervation; of the liberty of Eu. 


« rope, and for the ſecurity of England and 


Holland. Your ready compliance with my 
« deſires, as to the ſuccours for the States-Gene- 
&* ral, is alſo a great ſatisfaftion to me, as well 
& as a great advantage to the common cauſe, 
& And as I have nothing ſo much at heart as 
e the preſervation of the liberty of Europe, 
and the honour and intereſt of England, ſo I 
make no doubt of attaining thoſe great ends 
* by the bleſſing of God, and the continuance 
* of your chearful concurrence, 


Y Lords and Gentlemen, 


% The ſeaſon of the year makes it neceſſary 
* to have a ſpeedy receſs; and the poſture of 
affairs abroad does abſolutely require my "ah 
ſence, for the encouragement of our Allies, 
and for the perfecting of ſuch Alliances, as 
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Vol n 
may be molt effectunl for the mon intereſt 
«+ Ang! therefore. I lt regen end a difparcs, 

aof the public buſineſs; eſpeciallyof thoſe mar- 

ters, which are of. the greateſt amportanoe.” 
Jameg 2! e. iwo; 
Tbe Commons. interpreting this ſpeech as an 
approbation of their proceedings in reſpect to 
their conteſts with the Lords, praſented an ad. 
dreſs of thanks for his Majeſty's being pleaſed to 
approve of their proceedings, and aſſered him, 
they would ſupport ſuck Alliances as he ſhould 
think fit to make, in conjunftioa with the Em- 
perar and the Satrs. General, forthe peace of 
Europe, and for the reducing the exorbitant pow. 
er of France, So, withoutany farther interrup- 
„ e returned to their diſputes with the 
- j 10 L311; Gator) SHIRT GH | 
The free Conference began the n th of Fave. , 
In it the Lord Haverſbam, | ſpeaking t the vertun 
paint, of Lords being partial im their own caſes, fi, 
and therefore not proper judges, ſaid; that the“ . 
Houſe of Commons had | plainly | ſhewed- their“ 
partiality, in impeaching ſame: Lords for facts, 
in which others were equally concerned with 
them, who yet were not impeached by them, 
though they were ſtill in credit, and about the 
King, which ſhewed, that they thought that 
neither the one nat the other were guilty (1). 
The Commons thought they had now found an 
occaſion of quarrelling with the Lords, which 
they were nahi for ; ſo the Lard Haverſban's 
expreſſions were inſtantly objected to by Sir 
Chriſtopher Muſgrave, and the Mana for 
the Commons immediately withdrew — 
11152 g Onte- 


Tf 


« office and procure a grant thereof to himſelf ; 
„ which has been ſince done, and, he conceives, was 
* lawful for him to do.“ 

VI. That the faid Lord Hallifax, well knowning the 
moſt apparent evil conſequences, as well as the in- 
juſtice of the Partition of the Spaniſb Monarchy, did 
yet adviſe his Majeſty to enter into a treaty for it, 
and did encourage and promote the ſame. To which 
he anſwered, ,** "That he never ſaw the ſaid treaty, nor 
© heard the ſame read, or does as yet know the ar- 
* ticles ar agreement it contains; and denies, that 
he ever adviſed his Majeſty to enter into or make 
the faid treaty, or was ever conſulted upon any 
clauſe or article thereof, or ever encouraged or pro- 
„% moted the ſame. That, as he remembers, Mr 
Secretary Vernon did at one time ſend for him, and 
diſcourſe with him and others, upon an intimation, 
that was given by a letter from the Earl of Portland, 
as he remembers, that the French King was diſpoſed 
to commence a negotiation upon ſome general 
terms, that were then mentioned, to prevent a 
war, in caſe of the King of Spain's death, who 
was then reported to be very ill; and afterwards 
the ſaid matter wasdiſcourſed between the Secretary, 
& the then Lord Chancellor, and the ſaid Lord Hal- 
22 15. at Tunbridge-wells, when and where the ſaid 

ord Halliſax made ſeveral objections to the ſame z 
and denies, that he gave any opinion to encourage 
or promote the ſaid treaty, or ever afterwards was 
informed of any one particular relating to it, or 
was ever conſulted or adviſed upon any clauſe or 
article of it, or was ever after told or informed, 
that the ſaid negotiation or treaty did go on or pro- 
ceed ; and faith, that not being adviſed with, or 
any ways knowing of the ſaid treaty or negotiation 
* (except as aforeſaid) he could not diſſuade or ob- 
5 {truct it's taking effect; and ſaith, as he cannot tell 
« what the effects of the treaty might have been, if 
« the ſaid treaty had been obſerved, ſo he conceives 
and inſiſts, that he is not nor ought to be anſwera- 
« ble for the ſame.” Pr. H. C. III. 167, 


Burnet obſerves here, when, by theſe articles and the 
anſwers to them, it appeared, that after all the noiſe and 
clamour that had heen raiſed againſt the former Miniſtry 
(more particularly againft the Lord Halkfax) for the 
great waſte of treaſure, during their adminiſtration, 
that now, upon the ſtricteſt ſearch, all ended in ſuch 
poor accuſations ; it turned the minds of many, that 
had been formerly prejudiced againft them. It apper- 
ed, that it was the animoſity of a party at beſt, if it 
was not a French practice, to ruin men, who 
ſerved the King faithfully, and to diſcourage others, 
from engaging themſelves ſo far in bis intereſts, as 
theſe Lords had done. They ſaw the effect that muſt 
follow on this: And that the King could not enter 
upon a new war, if they could diſcourage from his 
ſervice all the men of lively and active tempers, that 
would raiſe a ſpirit in the nation, for ſupporting ſuch 
an important and dangerous war, as this now in proſ- 

& was like to prove. 

(1) The Lord Haverſbam's f was reported by 
Mr Harcourt, who faid, that his Lordſhip uſed ew 
or the like expreſſions: One thing there is, thoug 
I cannot ſpeak it, becauſe I am bound up by the 
<« orders of the Houſe ; yet I muſt have ſome anſwer. 
This is as to the rt voting in their own * 
It requires an anſwer, though I cannot go into be 
<« debate of it. The Commons themſelves have made 
this precedent; for, in theſe impeachments, wy 
<« have allowed men guilty of the ſame crimes, 
vote in their own Houſe; and therefore we have 
not made any diſtinction in our Houſe, that * 
„ ſhould vote, and ſome not. The Lords * 7 
e high an opinion of the juſtice of the _ E 
«© Commons, that they hope juſtice ſhall nev 


“ made uſe of as a for any . And 2 
<« fore give me leave to ſay (though 1 am 70 Com- 


« ove it) it is a plain demonſtration, that the 
* Lal * theſe Lords innocent ; and I __ _ 
<« propoſition is undeniable; for there ate | — 
Lords in the ſame crimes, in the ſame facts; = 
« js no diſtinction. And the Commons leave foe 


« of 


þ 
. 


"EK, 
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Conference (x), though they were told by the 
Duke of .Devonſbire, as they were going. that 


Mons. 


ir being reopened: to the Commons 


- (lived, „ That Jobs Lord Hoverfiam hath, at 


« the free conference this day; - uttered moſt 


« ſcandalous reproaches and falſe expreſſions, 
« highly ing upon the honour and- juſtice 
« of the Houſe of Commons, and tending to 


« the making a breach in the good correſpon- 
« dence between the Lords and Commons, and 
« to the interru ing the public juſtice of 'the 
« nation, by delaying the proceedings on im- 
« peachments : And that the ſaid Lord Haver- 
« ſham be before the Lords for the faid 
words; and that the Lords be deſired to pro- 
« ceed in juſtice againſt him, and to inflict ſuch 
« puniſhment upon him, 'as ſo high an offence 


« againſt the Houſe of Commons does deſerve.“ 


And Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrade was ordered to 
carry this charge and reſolution to the Lords. 

In the mean time the Lords ſent a meſſage 
to the Commons, to acquaint them, "That 
they had been informed by their Managers, 
« that ſome interruption” had happened at the 
« free conference, which their Lordſhips were 
concerned at, * becauſe they wiſhed, that no- 
« thing ſhould interrupt the public bufineſs ; 
« and therefore deſired the Commons to come 
again preſently to the free conference; which 
« they did not doubt would prove the beſt ex- 
« pedient to prevent the inconvenience of a 
miſunderſtanding upon what has paſſed,” 

But the Commons, inſtead of coming to the 
Conference, ſent up Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, 
who acquainted the Lords, as he ſaid, with 
what had happened at the Conferences and read 
the words ſuppoſed to be ſpoken by the Lord 
Haverſham, concluding, 5+ Theſe were the 
«* words ſpoken by Fohn Lord Haverſbam (2).” 
He then read the reſolutions of the Commons, 
with relation to that Lord. 


res 
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The Commons had now: got 4 preterice to 
Juſtify their not going further in the trials, and 
they reſolved Oy upon it, When there- 
fare they wete again preſſed by the Lords to 
renew the free Conference, they returned for 
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anſwer, That it us not conſiſtent with their june 14. 


„ honour to renew the Conference, until they 
« had reparation, by their Lordſhips doing 
60 juſtice upon Lord averſham, for the indig- 
« "nity offered to the Houſe of Commons.” At 
the ſame time it was, that the articles againſt 
Lord Hallifax were ſent up as has been related. 
Upon this, Lord Haverſbam offered him- 
ſelf to a trial, and fubmirred to any cenſure, that 
the Lords ſhould think he had deſerved ; but 
inſiſted that the words muſt firit be proved, and 
he muſt. be allowed to put his own ſenſe on 
them ; the Lords ſent this to the Commons, 
but they ſeemed to think that the Lords ought 
to have proceeded to cenſure him in a fummary 
way, which the Lords thought, being a Courc 
of Judicature, they could not do, till the words 
were proved, and the importance of them diſ- 
cuſſed, Upon the Commons refuſal to renew 
the Conference, the Lords likewiſe came to a 
reſolution, to infiſt not to have a Committee of 
both Houſes concerning the trial of the im- 
— Lords. They then proceeded to 
et the day for the trial of Lord Sommers, and a 
meſſage was ſent to acquaint the Commons, that 
the trial would be on Tueſday the 17th,of June, at 
ten of the clock in Feſtminſter- Hall. To remove 
the obſtacle of the Lord Haverſbam's affair, 
they alſo told the Commons, that all things 
were preparing to bring that matter to a ſpeedy 
judgment; and they likewiſe put them in mind 
of articles againſt the Earl of Portland. 


Inſtead of returning anſwers to theſe meſſages, 7: Lord. 
the Commons refuſed to appear, and faid, they tried and 
were the only Judges, when they were ready ©1*i/ted- 


with their evidence, and that it was a mockery 
to go to a trial, when they were not ready to 
appear at it (3). There were great and long de- 
bates upon this in the Houſe of Lords: The 
new Miniſtry, and all the Jacobites, joined to 


ſupport 


7 of theſe men at the head of affairs near the King's 
ha perſon, to do any, miſchief, if their perſons were 
1 inclined to it; and impeach others, when they are 
, both alike guilty, and concerned in the ſame facts. 
1 This is a thing I was in hopes I ſhould never have 
, heard aſſerted, when the beginning of it was from 
the Houſe of Commons.” Pr. H. C. III. 165. 
(1) This was not uſual, and in a caſe not long 
before, where a Member of the Houſe of Commons 
having ſaid what was much more liable to exception, 
than it could be pretended what Lord Haver/ham ſaid, 
= ſome of the Commons ſaying, that he had no 
uection from the Houſe for what was ſaid, the Lords 
id out the conference, and complained of the words 
erwards, 
5 (2) Sir Chri/ftopher Muſgrave had no warrant to ſay 
in 17 did, Theſe were the words, &c. for Mr Harcourt 
report only ſays, He uſed theſe or the like ex- 


preſoms. See note above. 
(3) The Commons, inftead of appearing at the trial, 


ſent up to the Lords, on the 17th of June, the follow- 


in reaſons of their non- appearance 
6e fh The Commons, in this whole proceeding againſt 
« le impeached Lords, have acted with all imagin- 


able zeal t bri 1. 
« doubt — ring them to a ſpeedy trial; and they 


1 f a 
* 10 2 with all other upon the like occaſions, 


the Houſe of Commons have nothing to blame 


but it will appear by comparing their 


— 


„ themſelves, but that they have not expreſſed the 
<« reſentment their anceſtors have juſtly ſhewed upon 
© much leſs attempts, which have been made upon 
< their power of impeachments. 

The Commons, on the 31ſt of May, acquainted 
your Lordſhips, that they thought it proper, from the 
“nature of the evidence, to proceed in the firſt place 
ce upon the trial of the Lord Sommers. Upon the firſt 
* intimatioft from your Lordſhips, ſome days after- 
« wards, that you would proceed to the trial of the 
«© impeached Lords, whom the Commons ſhould be 
e firſt ready to begin with, notwithſtanding your 
4 Lordſhips had before thought fit to appoint, which 
« impeachment ſhould be firſt tried, and affixed a day 
C for ſuch a trial, without conſulting the Commons, 
& who are the Proſecutors ; the Commons, determin- 
<« ing to expedite the trials to the utmoſt of their 
© power, in hopes of attaining that end, and for the 
«© more ſpeedy and eaſy adjuſting and preventing oy 
« differences, which had happened, or might ariſe 
c previous to, or upon, theſe trials, propoſed to your 
6 Lordſhips at a conference the moſt parliamentary 
&« and effectual method for that purpoſe, and that, 
&« which in no manner intrenched upon your Lord- 
< ſhips Judicature, that a Committee of both Houſes 
© ſhould be nominated, to conſider of the moſt proper 
« ways and methods of proceeding upon impeach- 
c ments, according to the uſage of Parliament. 1 

* 
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1701. ſupport the preten lions of the Commons: Every 


was to be made by a vote, againſt which 


many Lords proteſted; and the reaſons given, 
in ſome of theit proteſtations, were thought to 
be ſo injurious to the Houſe, that they were by 


a vote ordered to be 
ſeldom happens. 


r ho 


expunged, a thing that 


| 


— . 


When the day appointed for che trial 0 


the Lords entered upon d debüteg and the 
ſtion was put, Whether the Houſe ths 
„ this" day into the Court in Ne 
cc in order to proceed upon the trial © 
Lord Sommers, according to the order 
„day“? Which was refolved in 


r 


* 
- 
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„ In the next m 
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to the Commons, upon 
the gth of June, your Lordſhips thought 
fit, without taking the leaſt notice of this propoſi- 
tion, to appoint Friday then following for the 
trial of the ſaid Lord Sommert; Whereunto, as 
well as to many other meſſages and proceedin 
your Lordſhips upon this occaſion, the Houſe of 
Commons might have 3 taken very great ex- 
ceptions; yet, as an evidence of their moderation, 
and to ſhew their readineſs to bring the —— 
Lords to ſpeedy juſtice, the Commons inſiſted on 
on their propoſition for a Committee of bo 
Houſes to ſettle and adjuſt the neceſſary ptelimina- 
ries to the trial; particularly, Whether the impeach- 
ed Lords ſhould appear on their trial at your Lord- 
ſhips bar as criminals? Whether, being under ac- 
cuſations of the ſame crimes, they ſhould fit as 
Judges on each other's trial for thoſe crimes, or 
ſhould vote in their own caſes, as it is notorious 
they have been permitted by your Lordſhips to do 
in m_ inſtances, which might be given, to which 
particulars your Lordſhips have not yet given a di- 
rect anſwer, though put in mind thereof by the 
Commons, Your Lordſhips at a conference, hav- 
ing offered ſome reaſons, why you could not agree 
to a Committee of both Houſes, to adjuſt the ne- 
ceſſary preliminaries, the Commons thereupon de- 
ſired a free conference, and your Lordſhips agreed 
thereunto ; at which, it is well known. to many of 
your Lordſhips, who were then preſent, what moſt 
ſcandalous reproaches and falſe expreffions, highl 
reflecting upon the honour and juſtice of the Houſe 
of Commons, were uttered by John Lord Haver- 


« ſham, whereby the Commons were under neceſſity 
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of withdrawing from the ſaid free Conference; for 
which offence the Commons have, with all due re- 
gard to your Lordſhips, prayed your Lordſhips ju- 
ice againſt the Lord bam, but have as yet 
received no manner of ſatisfaction. 
* The Commons reſtrain themſelves from enume- 
rating your Lordſhips very many irregular and un- 
parliamentary proceedings upon this occaſion ; but 
think it is what they owe to public juſtice and all 
the Commons of England, whom they repreſent, 
to declare ſome few of thoſe. reaſons, why the 
peremptorily refuſe to proceed to the trial of the 
Lord Sommers on the 19th of June. 
« Firſt, becauſe your Lordſhips have not yet agreed, 
that a Committe of both Houſes ſhould be appoint- 
ed for ſettling the neceſſary preliminaries, a method 
never until this time denied by the Houſe of Lords, 
whenſoever the Commons have thought it neceſſary 
to defire the ſame. 
«« Secondly, ſhould the Commons (which they ne- 
ver will do) be contented to give up thoſe rights, 
which have been tranſmitted to them from their an- 
ceſtors, and are of abſolute neceſſity to their pro- 
ceedings on impeachments ; yet, whilſt they have 
any regard to public juſtice, they never can appear 
as Proſecutors before your Lordſhips, till your Lord- 
ſhips have firſt given them ſatisfaction, that Lords 
impeached of the ſame crime ſhall not fit as Judges 
on each other's trials for thoſe crimes. 
„ "Thirdly, becauſe the Commons have as yet had 
no reparation for the great indignity offered to them 
at the free conference by the Lord Haverſbam. The 
Commons are far from any inclination, and can- 
not be ſuppoſed to be under any neceſſity of delay- 
ing the trial of the Lord Sommers. There is not any 
article exhibited by them in maintenance of their 
impeachment againſt the Lord Sommers, for the 
proot whereof they have not full and undeniable evi - 
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«< dence, which they will be ready to produce, as foon 
as your Lordſhips ſhall have done juſlice upon the 
Lord Haverſbam ; and the neceſſary. preliminaries 
<< in order to the ſaid trial ſhall be ſettled by a Com- 
<« mittee of both Houſes, 2 u | 


<< ters of record, as well as by the conſeſſion of che 
<< ſaid Lord Sommers in his anſwer to the ſaid articles; 
to which the Commons doubt not but your Lord» 
<« ſhips will have a due regard, when his trial ſhall 
“ regularly proceed. pe 

The Lords ſent their anſwer to this meſſage, une 
the 20th, in theſe words: 1 7 
The Lords, in anſwer tothe meſſage of the Com- 
mons of the 17th inſtant, ſay, the only true way 
of determining, which of the two Houſes has act- 
ed with the greateſt ſincerity, in order to bring the 
impeached Lords to their trials, is to look 
upon the reſpective proceedings. 
«© The Lords do not well underſtand What the 
Commons mean by that reſentment, which they 
ſpeak of in their "meſſage. Their Lordſhips own 
the Houſe of Commons have a right of impeaching ; 
and the Lords have undoubted power of doing ju- 
ſtice upon thoſe impeachments, by bringing them 
to trial, and condemning or acquitting the. parties 
in a reaſonable time. This power is derived to 
them from their anceſtors, which they will not 
ſuffer to be wreſted from them by any pretences 
whatſoever. | | 
„Their Lordſhips cannot but wonder, that the 
Commons ſhould not have propoſed a Committee 
of both Houſes much ſooner, if they thought it ſo 
neceſſary for the bringing on the trials; no men- 
tion being made of ſuch a Committee from the 1ſt 
of April to the 6th of June, although, during that in- 
terval, their delays were frequently complained of 
by the Houſe of Lords. 3 
«© The manner, in which the Commons demand 
this Committee, the Lords look upon as a direct 
invading of their Judicature; and therefore, as there 
never was a Committee of both Houſes yielded to 
by the Lords, in caſe of any impeachment for high 
crimes and miſdemeanors; ſo their Lordſhips do in- 
fiſt, that they will make no new precedent upon this 
occaſion. Many impeachments for miſdemeanors 
have in all times been determined without ſuch 2 
Committee. And if now the Commons think ft, 
by any unprecedented demand, to form an excuſe 
for not proſecuting their impeachments, it is de- 
monſtrable where the obſtruftion lies. 
« As to the preliminaries, which the Commons 
mentioned in particular, as proper to be ſettled at 
ſuch a Committee, they have received the _ 
tions of the Houſe of Lords therein, by their mei- 
ſage of the 12th inſtant ; from which (being —_ 
ters intirely relating to their Judicature) their Lord- 
ſhips cannot depart. o 
« As to the laſt pretence the Commons w9 
make to ſhelter the delaying the trials, from nt 
expreſſions, which fell from the Lord Haverſham a 
the free Conference, at which offence was taken, 
their Lordſhips will only obſerve, : ch 
« Firſt, That they have omitted nothing, Wie 
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might give the Commons all reaſonable ſatisfaction 
of their purpoſe to do them juſtice in that _ 
ſo far as is conſiſtent with doing juſtice to that Lord; 


and alſo to preſerve all good correſpondence * 


ume, 156, 


* 


i (1): Ameſſage was then 


ons, to -acqith 
were going. The other impeached Lords hav- 
ing \alked:-leave t withdraw, and not fit 


in the trial, à queſtion was propoſed, 
3 Whether the Earl of Orſurd and the Lord 
«, Hallifax may withdraw at the trial of che 
ſome Lords, becauſe the giving ſuch leave ſup- 
poſed, that they had a right to vote 3 but it 
was reſolved. in the affirmative. And, after 
ſome other things of form, the Lords adjourn- 
ed into Weflminfter-Hall, where the articles of 
impeachment againſt the Lord Sommers, and his 
anſwers were read, and, the Commons not ap- 


pearing to proſecute, their Lordſhips adjourned 


to their Houſe; and entered into a long debate 
concerning the queſtion, that was to be put. 
The Judges told them, that, according to the 
forms of law, it dught to be pailty or not 
zuilly, But thoſe. of the Tory party ſaid, as it 
was certain, that none could vote Lord Sommers 
guilty z ſo, ſince the Commons had not come 
to make good the charge, they could not vote 
him not guilty ; and therefore, to give them 
ſome content, the ion agreed on to be put 
was, That Job Sommers be acquitted of 
« the articles of impeachment againſt him, ex- 
« hibited by the Houſe of Commons, and all 
« things therein contained; and that the im- 
« peachment be diſmiſſed ?”” That being ſettled, 
the Lords returned to Vſminſter - Hall, and, the 
queſtion being put, fifty · ſix voted in the affir- 
mative, and thirty - one in the negative ; and the 
Lord- Keeper declared, that the majority was for 
acquitting him. Then the Lords adjourned to 
their Houſe, and made an order for his bein 
acquitted, and the impeachment to be diſeiſſed, 
Upon this the Commons paſſed ſome high 


hn n againſt the Lords, and, to juſtify their re- 


the trial, re That 
refuſed juſtice to the Com- 


ſal to appear 
« the Los ha 


mons upon the impeachment againſt the Lord 
. * Sommers, by denying them a Committee of 


both Houſes, which was deſired by the Com- 
* mons as the proper and only method of ſet- 
* tling the neceſſary -preliminaries, in order to 
© the proceeding to the trial of the Lord Som- 
ners with effect; and afterwards, by pro- 
* ceeding to a pretended trial of the ſaid Lord, 


PE 


' 45: which could tend only to 


and 


rr 
ay ſent to — — 
Lordſhips 


0 juſtice, by colour of an-illegal-acquittal, A- 
e gainſt which proceedings of the Lords, the 
Commons do ſolemnly proteſt, as being re- 


* pugnant to the rules of juſtice, and therefore 


* null and void. That the Houſe of Lords, by 


him from 1 


— 
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the pretended trial of Jobn Lord Sommers, 


© have endeavoured to overturn the right of 


++ impeachments lodged in the Houſe of Com- 
«© mons, by the antient Conſtitution of this 
Kingdom, for the ſafety and protection of 
4+, the Commons againſt the power of great 
men, and have made an invaſion upon the 
«: liberties of the ſubject, by laying a founda- 
tion of impunity” for the greateſt offenders. 
„ That all the ill conſequences, which may at 
5 this time attend the delay of the ſupplies 
given by the Commons for the preſerving the 
public peace, and maintaining the balance of 
<«< Europe, by ſupporting our Allies againſt the 
«© power of France, are to be imputed to thoſe 
* who, to procure an indemnity for their own 
&« crimes, have uſed their utmoſt endeavours to 
«© make a breach between the two Houſes.” 
The Lords went as high in their votes 


{wer to their meſſage : The Lords do acquaint 
«© the Commons, that they might have known, 
« by the records of the Houſe of Lords, that 
te the Lords had proceeded to the trial of the 
« Lord Sommers on Tueſday laſt,” being the day 
„ appointed ; and, the Commons not appearing 


„to maintain their articles againſt the ſaid 


«Lord, the Lords had by judgment of their 
„ Houſe, acquitted him of the articles of im- 
«© peachment againſt him, - exhibited by the 
« Commons, and all things therein contained, 
0 and had diſmiſſed the ſaid impeachment. 

And the Lords had appointed Monday next 
« for the trial of the Earl of Orford, on which 
&« day they would proceed on the trial. 
The Commons. ſtill preſſing for a Com- 
© mitte of both Houſes, which their Lordſhi 
& could never conſent to for the reafons already 
« given, their Lordſhips could infer nothing 
6 Rom their perſiſting in this demand, than that 
« they never deſigned to bring any of their im- 
« impeachments to a trial. 

« As to the Lord Haverſbam, his anſwer was 
* now before the Houſe of Commons, and the 
Lords reſolved to-do juſtice in that ——_ 

2 


- 
a 7. 


** them; as appears by the ſeveral ſteps they have 
gave taken, | 
F * Secondly, That this buſineſs has no relation to 
z the trial of the impeached Lords; and therefore 
ji their Lordſhips cannot imagine, why the Commons 
7 ſhould make ſatisfaction and reparation againſt the 
x Lord Haverſham a neceſſary condition for the goin 
on with the trials, and at the ſame time find no ait 
4 rage proceeding on other buſineſs,” Pr, H. 
III. 169—176, 
(1) This proteſt was thought ſo injurious to the 
ouſe, that it was ordered to be expunged ; but it 
* 7 : | 
e do conceive it very improper to proceed to 
p this trial, before the 3 are adjuſted, eſ- 
. pecially ſince ſome of thoſe preliminaries are ſuch, 
% *. n our opinion are eſſentially neceflary to the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice. a 
„And after ſuch a proteſtation of the Commons, 
„ they have ſent to us againſt the proceedings to 
a trial, and which we conceive is founded upon 
No. 30. Vor. III. 


& juſtice, and the reaſonable method of Parliament, 
ve apprehended our n this trial may 
c tend to the diſappointment of all future trials on 
4 impeachments.“ | 


1 ” 


Somerſet, Denbigh, 
H. Londin. Warrmgton, 
Normanhy, Tho. Roffen/. 
- Rocheſter, Hunſdon, 
Carnarvon, Wefton, 
Marlborough, Godolphin, 
La Harr, ; . ies, 
Oxford, orthumberland, 
Dartmouth, T. Jernyn, 
Weymouth, | De rby, 
Fonath. Exon, Thanet 5 
Scarſdale, Peterborough, 
Nottingham, Lexington, 
Fever ſham, Howard, 
Plymouth, Cholmondeley, 
Abingdon, \ Guilford. | 
6 D (1) This 


inſt The Lords 
the Commons; and the ſame day ſent this an · er. 
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701 The: Cammons on the Game. day, the 
lg wat” 
mon; refuſt 


. 8 


= Zart ing, at the pretended + trial of the Earl of Or- 


sf Orford": ford, upon of incurring. the utmaſt diſ- 
. C. . ol | 
ur. 180. nd, n 


Pr. H. L. “ charge. 


II. 31. 


the Lords, to the rendering trials on im 


anſwer (1) to the Commons, they reſolved, on 
the 21ſt of Zune, © That, unleſs the Commons 
2 againſt chat Lord ſhall be ted 

« bo nat bibs. tick aa, before the 
r Sts Sian ef te 
* m innocent 
And on Monday, June the 23d, 
it was reſolved hy their Lordſhips, That the re- 
ſolutions of the Houſe of Commons, in their 
votes of the 2oth inftant, contained moſt unjuſt 
rr 
Houſe of Peers, and were contrived to cover 
their affected and unreaſonable delays in profe- 
cuting the impeached Lords ; and manifeſtly 
tended to the deſtruction of the 1 
Pen- 
ments impracticable for the future, and to the 
ſubverting the Conſtitution of the Engliſh Go- 
vernment : and that therefore, whatever ill con 
ſi equences might ariſe from the ſo long deferring 
he ſupplics for this year's ſervice, were to be 
attributed to the fatal counſel of the putting off 
the mecting of a' Parliament fo long, and to 
the unneceſſary delays of the Houſe of Com- 
mons. 

Then the Lords adjourned to Weſtminfter- 
Hall, and, after two proclamations made for 
lence and proſecution, the articles of impeach- 


rt 


on the Aonday fallow- . 5 che eve 


5 | wa 
Euer Earl of Orford were a, 


to thoſe articles and, —— , 
merhods as — 5 


D 
and 


his anſwer 


* ans, 1 —— 7 MM 
Tha nexe days being'che-laſd- of the Beffion U, 
of the Parliament, this order was tide by the d 
Lords: . ee en 454.07 4, rat: of 
The Houſe of Coromonzmot having pres 77/75 
* their charge, which ehey * 
* Jabs Lord FHlavenbum, for / words be 
« ſpoken by him at u free-nference the n gm N . 
„ inſtant, Wr is hereby\dif.| 
66 miſſed. ; of 77% vie. 


is hereby diſmi 
<< no articles exhibited againſt bim. 

« The Houſe of Commons having im 
ed Charles Lord Hallifax of high eri 
«« miſdemeanors on the x 5th 
and on the 14th day of this inſtant June ex- 
« 2 articles againſt him, to which he hav- 
ing — and no further proſecution 
« chereupon impeachment and articles att 
0 hereby diſmiſſed. | 
6 The Houſe of Commons having i 
«© Thomas Duke of Leeds of high crimes and 
<« miſdemeanors on the a th of April 1695, and 
on the 29th exhibiced — againſt im, do 
«© which he anſwered, but the Commons not 
g, the impeachment and erde r 


5 | 
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(1) This anſwer was ve 2 and may be ſeen 
in the Proceedings of the e of Commons _ 
174.) That part 157 it, which 0e to his refl 

on the partiality of the Commons, in his ſpeech at 
the free conference, was as follows : 

That the nature of that conference was, that it 
ſhould be free: The occaſion of it, becauſe either 
Houſe apprehended the other to be in an error; and 
the end of it, that each ſide may urge ſuch facts, as 
are true, and ſuch reaſons as are forcible to convince. 
That one article of impeachment againſt Fehn Lord 
Sommers was, that the treaty of Partition of 1699 was 
ratified under the Great Seal, which then was in the 
euſtody of the ſame Lord, then Lord Chancellor of 
England. That the Commons on the 1 of April 
1701 reſolved, that the Earl of Portland, by negotia- 
ting and concluding the treaty of Partition, was guilty 
of an high crime and miſdemeanor; and, purſuant there - 
to, lodged an i againſt him in the Houſe 
of Peers. Which vote and impeachment could not 
have reference to any treaty, other than the treaty 
of Partition of 1699, the treaty of 1698 not being 
before the Houſe of Commons till after the time of 
that vote and impeachment. And yet the Earl of 
Ferſey, who then was Secretary of State and Privy 
Counſellor, and actually figned the ſaid treaty of 
1699, as a Plenipotentiary with the Lord Portland, 
ſtands a and continues at the head of af- 
fairs, being Lord Chamberlain near bis Majeſty's 
Perſon, in bis Preſence and Councils, without 
complaint, That the Earl of Orford and the Lords 


Sommers and Hallifax are ſeverally i ed for ad- 
viſing the treaty of Partition of 169; and yet Mr 
Secretary Vernon, who then was Secr of State and 


a Privy Counſellor, and acted in the promoting of the 


treaty of Partition of 1698, ſtands unimpeached, and 
ſtill continues one of the Principal Secretaries of State. 


And Sir Joſeph Williamſon, who then was a Privy 


Counſellor, and tranſacted and figned the N. 
Partition of 1698, as a Plenipotentiary, ſtand 
impeached. That the Lord Hg ax is B cached, fr 
that he, being a Commiſſioner ofthe Treaſury, allent- 
ed to the paſſing of ſeveral Grants Wen to 
feveral perſons of lands in Irland: . Fa- 
werd Seymour, Sir Stephen Fur, and Nea Ae 
boy Saal Lords Commiſkoners of the I 
— to 1 divers like Grants 

from his hel of lands in eland, ſtands a 

ed. That, in the impeacunenty ag 1 of 
Orford and Lord Sommers, one of th 
them is, for procuring a 
William Kidd, and likewiſe a Grant under the 
Seal of the ſhip and goods of certain — — 
named, to certain perfons in truſt for them: * 
other Lords, equally concerned in proguring he's 
Commiſhon and Grant ſtand - 
ſaid Mr Secretary Vernon, Sir Edward Seymour, Sit | 
Stephen Fox, and Mr Pelham, notwi ing their 
being parties in the ſame — in the ſame re- 
ſpective impeachments, have been permitted to ſit and 
vote in the Houſe of Commons the ſaid im- 
peachments, and the matters — That, theſe 
taQs being true, and publicly known, the conſequen- 
ces reſulting therefrom (as the Lord 1 
prehended) are undeniable, ui. the doing of 
the fame thing by two perſons m equal cireumſtancs 
cannot be a crime in one, and not inthe other. That 
the Commons had no reaſon to inſiſt, that the Lords 
ſhould not permit that in their Members, which the 


Commons had firft and continued to per- 
mit, and ſo the firſt precedent eee 
Members. Tie it muſt be thought that 

ed Lords (notwithſtanding the facts alledged in 
impeachments) are innocent 2er 
when the Lord Fer/ey and Mr Secretary Fornen, . 
are reſpectiveſy concerned in the Partiti artition treat. 


NV. 


in their votes againſt one another, 
L 


ee ene | 

Hooſe ordered u Narrative ef tHe pro- und intractuble temper he complain 
. ̃ ͤ ent og corey 
that it -quieidy from him, and never to return tb Hf 
mer apain. any more.” He t 


tht che Party was neither 


Tue e ed hat the general © fold nor firieere, and chat they were actuated 
ef the nation on their Rae” Mott p enge, withour ay views Wit 
11 ſhops adhered to the imp Lords, | relation to the Aütet of the nation, and uffuird 
mended. The violence; as welt us F Pt cee ks i " 
the party, Joſt chem wach ground with in- and ther flownelſs Fan Moon t6 foreign aft am Peri. 


ifferere men, bur with none more than with 


the King bich el, ve found Tis errer it ehumge- 


his Mimiſtry ur fo eritical' à tfthic 3 und he 
now faw, that the Tories were ut heart irrecon- 
cileable to him ; in 
meaſy with the Earl of Rocheſter, of whoſe im- 
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pied 
fare, and che f 
y better underſtobod ; the Old Eaft-India Company, 
though they hated the Miniſtry that fer up the 
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ur permitted, without complaint, to be at the head of 
2 in the King's Nene and of his Coun- 
cis, as not dangerous. That the word innocent, uſed 
in the words ſpoken by the fad Lord Haverſbam, can 
extend no further than to ſuch matters, as were done 
by the im Lords of the fame nature with 


what was done» by thoſe unimprached. AN which 


facts being true, and che conſequences obvious, the 
ſaid Lord being ready to prove the ſame, he inſiſts, 
that the words, ſpoken by him at the ſaid free con- 
ference, were not ſcandalous or reproachful, nor falſe 
or reſtecting on the honour or juſtice of the Houſe of 
Commons, but were fpoken upon a juft occaſion 5 
en, in anſwer to expreſſions, that fell from 
the for the Commons, remote (as he con- 
ceives) from the matter in queſtion, and reflecting on 
the honour and juſtice of the Houſe of Peets, in 
maintenance and defence of the Lotds Reſolutions and 
Judicature, and conformable to the duty he owes to 
the faid Houſe. And the ſaid Lord humbly demands 
the judgment of their honourable Houſe therein. And 
the ſaid Lord Haverſham denies, that he ſpoke the 
words ſpecified in the ſaid charge, in ſuch manner 
and form, as the Tame are therein ſet down. And 
having thus given « thre account of this matter, and 
it being true and ini , that fome Lords in this 
Houſe, equally concctned in facts, for which other 
Lords ate impeathed by the Houſe of Commons, are 


ſtill near the King's Perfon, in the 3 places of 


truſt and honour, unimpeached ; and alſo that ſeve- 
ral Members of the Houſe of Commons, equally con- 
cerned in the ſame fafts, for which ſome Lords are 
impeached, do however remain ummpeached; the 
ſad Lord thinks, fuch à truth could never have been 
mote properly ſpoken, in the tnaintenante and defence 
a yout Lordſhips Judiciture and Refolutions ; and 
inſifteth, that what tie had {aid at the free conference 
was not any ſcandalous reproach, ox falſe expteſſion, 
or any way tended to make a breach in the good cor- 
refpondence between the Lords and Commons, or to 
the interrupting the public juſtice of the tation, by 
delaying the proceedings on the impeachments, as in 
the faid charge alledged, but agreeable to truth, in 
liſcharge of his duty, and in the defence of the un- 
Goubted Right and Judicature of this Houſe. 

(1) It may not be improper to ſubjoin here ſome 
1 My concerning choſe proceedings, extracted from 
8 written by a very — fer of that 


© The Partition he, was no ſooner 
(K . * 3 
1 1 but it prod by pb the' French Am- 
4% *Mador, Monſieur Taler, had fortned a ſtrong 
8 party here againſt it, and had engaged Dr Dave- 
1 — to write againft it. It was not enough for the 
„ Veneh Court to reſalve on breaking it, but, to 
5 ys wer the perfidy, it muſt die Wich infamy. 
« che opening of the Seffion, addreſſes were 
” — to the King from the Houſes for All the trea- 
es, that had been made ſinte that at Ryfwick, 


© This was done on the 12th or 1 fth of February, 
« two or three days after the opening of the Seſſion. 
*The tranſlating and copying theſe went on ſo flow- 
= 7 that they were not brought to the Houſe of 
Lords before the 26th of February, This delay 
«was fo uneaſy to thofe, who were longing for an 
<< gecaion to their engagements to thoſe, 
* who had merited vy 5 as well as to 
* iy their reſentments, by falling on that treaty, 
* 2 all concerned in it, — Jam told, — | 
* two. or three occaſions they complained of it, yet 
&* by fome fecret but powerful charm all men were 
«fo reſtrained, that, from the 26th of February to 
< the 20th of March, no notice at all Was taken of 
< it; but on che th the train was fired, and all was 
< ſobm in u fame, I cannot certainly ten you What 
vas the occafion uf this great patience and long 
* flenc&, after ſome had ſhewn an eaperneſs, that 
< ſeemed not very governable. I will only tell you 
hat happened at that time at the Hague. After 
* the French had poſſeſſed themſelves of the Fpaniſb 
« Netherlands, and found the States were not very 
<* eaſy in their neighbourhood, they defired to treat 
< with chem, 0 Bw what would ſatisfy them. 
& "The States inſiſted upon the engagements given by 
the Partition treaty, and complained of the vio- 
„lation of it, and aſked fuch ſecurities, as they 
* thought neceſſary. The King ordered his Miniſter 
l to join with them in the like complaints and de- 
% mands, Theſe were given in vn the 8th of March; 
< and, as ſoon as the French Ambaſſador had an ac- 
count of it, immediately the matter of that treaty 
<« was fallen on in the Houſe of Lords, while very 
few among them knew any thing of the * 1 
nat the e, which was not communicated to them 
vy the King till fout days after. But ſome perhaps 

nad better intelligence. The treaty then ſet on foot 
at the Hague was to have this diſgrace put upon it, 
4 that the Partition treaty, on which it was to be 
founded, was to be condemned. Some, that had 
« been concerned in it, had advertiſements ſent them 
s from the Court of France of theit danger; by all 
* which the French hoped, that the King him- 
«ſelf, and fuch as had been concerned in the matter, 
«© would be preyailed on to let that 8 be forgotten, 
„and become more favourable to the French intereſt, 
« if it were but to ſave themſelves from the ſtorm, 
« that was, otherwiſe ready to break out on them. 
J can affirm nothing in this matter, but, if you 


. * will lay all this together, you will acknowledge 


„there is ground enough for jealouſy. So long a 
* filence, and then the falling on the treaty in that 
& critical minute, could not happen by chance with- 
t out ſome ſecret and unperceived direction. But, 
« by what accident or order ſoever it might be, this 
matter was taken up by the Lords, and ſeverely 
&« arraigned firſt by thoſe, who value themſelves up- 
on Heir finding fault with every thing, that is 
% done, becauſe they have not the doing of it; and 
<« though ſome of theſe had once a very friendly ap- 
« plication of a Spani/þ proverb made to them, _ 

| « he, 


nes. The Ken- 
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N. HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
this Houſe of 


Commons, from whom they expected much fa- 
vour; yet they, as well as the reſt of the City, 


fawviſibly, that firft the ruin of trade, and con- 


tly the ruin of the nation, muſt certainly 


ings of the Commons, and to on a 
y, that the Zewis ders, ſent hither of 
had not come over to Expland for nothing. 


This diſpoſition, to blame the flowneſs in which 
the Commons 


with reſpe& to affairs 


| abroad, ſpread itſelf through all England, and 


more eſpecially in Kent, Thoſe of that County, 


* — 8 * * r 


ge, if France and Spain were once firmly 
united; So they began. openly to condemn the 


W 


N 


— | 


ſent up the following petition to that 


| 2 Nannen nr. 
60 E the Gentlemen, Juſtices of the P - 
« . Grand Jury, andother — 
n the danger. 
«« ous eſtate of this Kingdom, and of all E. 
<< rope and conſidering, that the fate, of ©, 
and our poſterity depends upon the wiſdom of 
« our Re tatives in Parliament, think our. 
*« ſelves bound in duty humbly: to lay before 
this Honourable Houſe the conſequences, in 
«« this conjuncture, of your ſpeedy reſolutioo, 


FR | * +. > | 


; , * 


. be, who houſe is of glad, ſhould throw no ſtones ; 


yet good nature and zeal for the public are too 
q — to be long reſtrained, though it happens now 
and then, that they are put in mind of ſome, things, 
« that, wig, they are pardoned, will not eaſily be 
% forgotten, But that, which ſeemed very ſtrange, 
« and was a very — piece of courtſhip, 
« was that thoſe, who are moſt in the King's confi- 
„ dence, and feel the beſt effects of it, fell upon the 
«*« treaty in a moſt. particular manner. Words not 
very decent, if applied to the actions of the mean- 
« eſt ſubject, were employed to lay out the ridicu- 
„ louſneſs, the injuſtice, the treachery and barbarity 
of the treaty, as things fit to give horror, Now 
«« ſince, what ſhare ſoever the late Miniſtry might be 
** ſuppoſed to have had in it, yet it was well known, 
<« that it was chiefly of the King's own deſigning, 
therefore though it is certain, a Parliament of 
«© England may with a due firmneſs, as well as with 
« juſt reſpect, repreſent to the King ſuch errors, as 
** he may fall into; yeta decency of fiyle was but ſuit- 
able, eſpecially in men bred in Courts, and accuſ- 
«© tomed enough to a more ſubmiſſive dialef in former 
« reigns. This might have been expected from thoſe, 
* who know, that the King thought it no leſſening 


of himſelf to own, that he believed he had made 


the beſt bargain poſſible, all circumſtances conſider- 


© ed, This was not all; thoſe, who attacked the 


« treaty, five or ſix in a ſtring, did all of them ſay, 
* they meant not to find fault; that they had no o- 
ether deſign but to amend what had been amiſs, and 
© to prevent the like errors for the future. They did 
not intend to fall upon any one perſon, not ſo much 
as to a reprimand: All they meant was to have er- 
«< rors corrected, and to have things put in a better 
« method. While the debate went on upon this foot, 
and that all thoſe, who were known to have a ſhare 
<« in the confidence, went into cenſuring the treaty, 
*< thoſe, who could not help the having other thoughts 
« of it, could not of the ſudden know what was fit 
© to be done. Many thought it was concerted at 
Court to let the treaty be cenſured ; and that all 
„the ill humour raiſed upon it was to evaporate in 
ſome angry votes, without carrying the matter fur- 
ther. No intimations had been given, that the 
King defired the thing might be better underſtood, 
<< before it ſhould be condemned. The King was 
« that day at Hampton-Court ; ſo no application 
could be made to him; for, let men talk what they 
will of freedom in debate, there ever was, and 
<< ever will be, and ought to be, great regard had to 
our Princes with relation to matters of State. Not 
<< that the King's mind ought to have any influence 
on men's arguing or voting; but it is certain, that 
in many Caſes men may reſolve to be paſſive in 
«« ſome of the King's concerns, when they think he 
„ intends to be ſo himſelf, They may reaſonably 
«« conclude, that he is willing to let ſome things go, 
at ſome times, that he may thereby put his people 
<< in better humour, in order to the gaining other 
things, that are of more conſequence. Ihis is fo 
frequently practiſed, that he muſt be a great ſtran- 
ger to the methods of managing a Seſſion of Parlia- 
* ment, who has not obſerved it almoſt in every Seſ- 


« fion. And this was the caſe in the Houſe of Lord; 
upon this occaſion, No body. was ſooner in their 
<< reflections on that decried treaty than thoſe, who 
<< were moſt in the confidence... Every man declated, 
<< that no further uſe was to be made. of the 
that were propoſed. for condeming it, but to of- 
« fer good advice to the King for better conduct in 
c future iations. Some, who intended to have 
<« excuſed, if not juſtified, the treaty, were prevailed 
on to ſay nothing; not ſo. much out of caution, 
% not to go againſt the ſtream, but becauſe they had 
no mind to ſeem more concerned in maintaining 
«© the honour of the King's treaties, than he wa 
„ himſelf, They thought their oppolition would fig- 
„ nify little, and paſs for Officiouſneſs and Coum 
« flattery. So they gave way, and the votes 
« without contradiction. This point was no 
<« gained, than ſome of thoſe very perſons,. who hal 
made the fulleſt proteſtations of their having no in- 
© tention to carry the matter further, immediately 
< laid off the maſk; for you know, in Parliamentary 
<«« proceedings all men are not equally exact in per- 
forming what they promiſed, when they have once 
carried the point they aimed at. Theſe arts ae 
„ ſo familiar to ſome, that, - inftead of being out 
of countenance, they value themſelves upon their 
« dexterity at them. So it happened here. Thus ö 
<« the true account of that matter, without any dil- 
e guiſe. The Lords, ſince accuſed for it, did indeed 
offer ſuch an account of the ſhare they had in 
«© the treaty in the year 1699, that itwasi le to 
lay any blame on them for it; and the m- 
c mers, Whoſe health was out of order the firſt two 
e days, in which this was before the Lords, when be 
% came to the Houſe, gave fo clear an account 6 
the ſhare, that himſelf had in it, that there wer 
not two in the whole Houſe, who did not ſeem in- 
« tirely ſatisfied with his behaviour in that matter. 
This was ſignified by ſhouts and acclamations, that 
<« were raiſed higher, and continued longer, than 
„ ſome, who had fat long there, had ever 
before. If thoſe Lords had known, that the King 
e deſired, that right ſhould be done him in defending 
«© both his honour, juſtice, and wiſdom, as they were 
<« concerned in that treaty, they, who have often ba- 
<« zarded themſelves much further in his ſervice, 
would not have been wanting in that piece of duty 
and reſpect. But it was generally believed 
<« time, that the King was leſs concerned in that 
<« matter, than it has been apprehended he was after- 
« wards, when the ſtroke was ſtruck, and could pr 
ebe retrieved. Indeed a new ſcene opened foon 2 
<« ter that, when it was ſuggeſted by the Lord Whar- 
„ ton, that, what ſenſe ſoever the Houſe might have 
« of the Partition treaty, yet ſince, to C 
tion of all Europe, the — King had * 
« ir was fit to make that a paragraph of the 3 that 
„that the King, in all futures ' tygatics with dot 
Crown, ſhould not truſt to verbal — 
<« demand a real ſecurity. This was fo confor Crater 
ce to the foot, upon which the Kin and the = 
« did give in the memorials at the Hague, and - 
<« ſo con to thedeſigns of the French, Who 


« tended to offer no other ſecurity but the 2 
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_ 4 and that his moſt ſacred Majeſty (whoſe,pro» 1501. 
E pitious and unblemiſhed reign. over us we 
| experience pray God long to continue) may be inabled 
« of all ages it is manifeſt, no mation can be — y ta aſſiſt his Allies, before it is too 
| ppy withaut union ; ve hope, that BE Be o | Sh 


40 Or 

©. 5" pretence wharloever ſhall be able-to-creare „ 4444s ie S 

« a milunderftandiog/ among gurſelves, or the This petition was by the Duputy- 23, P. 
« leaſt diſtruſt of his mat ſacred Majeſty, whoſe Lieutenants there preſept, above twenty Juſtices toner: are 


« great act ions for this nation are writ in the 
ce, hearts of his ſubjeQs, and can never, without 
« the blackeſt ingratitude, be * 


of the Peace, all the Grand- Jury, and other ned. 
Freeholders, and was boldly. delivered to the 
Houſe of Commions on the 8th of May; and | 


We moſt humbly.im chis Honourable William Coleptpper,' Thomas: Colepepper, David 
« Houſe to have to the» voice off the Polbill, Fuſtinian Champney, and William Ha- 
« people, that our gion and- ſafety may be milton, Eſquires, being called in, owned the pe- 


« effectually provided for ; that your loyal ad- tition-at the bar, and their hands to the ſame. 
« dreſſes may be turned into bills of ſupply ; They then withdrew, and, the petition being 


4 — —— — _ 
r _ 


« the treaty of Ryſeoick, that it was no wonder, if © 
men gained by the French gold ſhould have oppoſed *©* 
« it, But it ſeemed very ſtrange to ſee ſo great an means three months were loſt, which upon ſuch a 
« oppoſition made to it by men, that muſt be pre- — turn is a matter of no ſmall conſequence. 
e ſumed incapable of corruption, and who are eſteem- — —_— uncertain or. aſleep. This gave 
A ſteady to their country; yet as there are odd ac- © the no ſmall encouragement, and was a 
« cidents, that happen ſometimes, but that lie ſo far t diſheartening to the Emperor and the States. 
4 out of the way, that no- account can be given of * In all this time it is poſitively ſaid, that the new 
„ them; ſo this drew on, I cannot tell how, a de- pony preſſed the King vehemently to own the 
« bate of many hours, and of much heat. If Ver- © King of Spain. This is certain, that both they and 
e ſailles had dictated the ts, they could not their friends ſaid, in all companies, and on all oc- 
« have choſen them better, or wiſhed them to have © caſions, that it was no matter, who was King of 
© been more dextroully managed; h I am ſure Spain ; the King of Spain muſt know his own in- 
you are not capable of letting this paſs upon you, ** tereſt 3 he muſt be governed by Spaniſb Councils; 
zs it thoſe great men were ſubjeR to the common © and muſt be true to their ancient allies, the 
« frailty of loving for ready money. Therefore I ©. Engliſh and the Dutch, for that was to be true to 
« will take no more pains to ſecure you from it. 'The © themſelves. | "They ſaid. England was not for a war, 
vote was carried, and it was followed by a proteſt, and indeed not capable to go into one, while they 
« on which I will make no refleQtions, for the per- were under fo great a debt. They ſpared not to 
« ſons are above, I muſt only obſerve one thing more, *©* ſay, that the King was not for a war; and that he 
© that votes are generally conceived. in plain and ſim- knew it was impracticable. They ſpoke of the 


=y 


to the roth of Frebruary. Here was one Par- 
lament diſſolved, and another called, and by this 


le terms; but, when addrefles are to be made pur- Emperor a a Prince not capable of doing any thing, 


© ſuant to them, they are enlarged in fuller expreſ- 
© ſions; and that was not wanting in this addreſs ; 
much rhetoric was employed: The Partition treaty 
* was called that treaty, and was heavily loaded ; 
© but the laſt „ concerning a real ſecurity 
© to be demanded from France, was ſet down in the 
bare words of the vote, without the leaſt enlarge- 
ment, how much ſoever ſome, who penned it, 
© love the beauties of eloquence. Yet that was too 
tender a point to be touched with a rough hand; 
an addition of any weighty words might have been 
made a pretence to a diſcount by thoſe, who will 
have pennyworths for their money.” 

The reader will undoubtedly be pleaſed to find here 
mother paper from the ſame hand, never yet printed, 

concerning the conduct of the Miniſtry and of the 
leading men in the Houſe of Commons during this 
delfon, with reſpect to foreign affairs. . ** It is well 
* known, ſays he, that a few days before the King came 
* over, which was in the beginning of Nevember, he 
, had ordered Mr Blathwayte to write two poſt- days, 
f one after another, to the Lords Juſtices, to prepare 
4 proclamation giving notice, that the Parliament 
% Vas to meet to do buſineſs on the 18th of Novem- 

ber. The King came over himſelf before this was 


and for whom we were to have no regard. 
<< this while the King was on a great reſerve, and was 
<< told, as has been very confidently reported ſince, 
chat, if he ſhewed any inclination to a war, that 
« would raiſe jealouſies, which would very much ob- 
ſtruct all buſineſs; and therefore it was neceſſary 
for his affairs, that he ſhould not diſcover his own 


„thin 
cc the 
clearly, that the leaſt ill effect of the union of 
* France and 8 
«© England, and ſpake openly of the neceſſi 
« war; and it was furmiſed, that the old 
<< were likewiſe for a Nar; and many 
it openly, that, as it ſeemed inevitable, that we 
„ muſt engage in a war, ſo this could not be ma- 
„ naged but by a Miniſtry, that was both zealous 

and 

and 


All 


thoughts of things. This well-meant reſervedneſs 
of the King's. was at the ſame time given out to 
flow from his own averſion to engage in the Em- 


<«< peror's quarrels z but that he was ſtill in ſecret trea- 


ties and engagements with France. 

* While they and their Agents were infuſing theſe 
into all; that came up, but, chiefly into 

arliament-men, the Citizens of London ſaw 


pain muſt be the ruin of the trade of 
of a 
iniſtry 
n to ſpeak 


reſolute, and that was poſſeſſed of the eſteem 
confrlence of the nation, — of the city, 


b to be publiſhed, and be ſoon after had the news © who would never make the advances of money, that 
jy of the King of Spain's will, and of his death, which muſt be neceſſary in a war, unleſs they truſted the 
4 was quickly followed with a declaration, that the Miniſtry. Whiſpers were ſet about, that the 
4 French King did accept of the King of Spain's will: King retained a juſt ſenſe of thoſe, who had helped 
Fa And therefore did not think fit to ſtand to the Par- him through his former war, and might think they 
tion treaty, The King had a Parliament cur- © would be uſeful to him in this. This, with the 
c, _ and ready to meet in a few days, as he had © French practices, raiſed the ſtorm againſt them by 
* intended it ſhould before this turn of affairs. © thoſe, who reſolved to conduct matters after their 
t the Parliament was put off to a further day, «+ own way, and to keep them from a poſſibility of 
4. and upon the hopes, and, as is ſaid, upon the un- © returning again into favour. Rk 
« dertakings of ſome, all was put off till the ne“, As ſoon as the Seſſion was opened, it was re- 
N Sheriffs were pricked; and, as ſoon as they were © ſolved to carry a vote in the Houſe of Commons 
in their ſervice, the writs went out for a “ for an addreſs to the King to own the new King 


* new Parliament, ſummoned to the 6th but proro- © of Spain, 8 they knew, that he had not = 
6 0 own 
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1701, read, the Houſe teſolved, ** That the petition 


„% was ſcandalous, inſolent, and ſeditious, tend 
% ing to deſtroy the Conſtitution of Parlia- 
«« ments, and to ſubvert the Eſtabliſhed Go- 
« yernment of theſe Realms.” And then or- 
dered, ** That all thoſe Gentlemen ſhould be 
<«<. taken into cuſtody, as guilty of promoting 


« the petition.” And on the 14th of May, 


— a. 


the Houſe being informed; that Mr 


of ons committed were like to be 
them to be delivered priſoners to 


Gate- Houſe, and agreed to addreſi his Majeſty 


to iſſue his proclamation for apprehending M. 
Cole pepper, and for putting out of the Commiſ. 
ſions of Peace and Licutenancy ſuch others, az 
4 * * WM were 


, 


== 


% owned the King, or given him notice of his ac- 
ceſſion to that Crown: But the honeſt zeal of 
„Mr Monkton, and others, had a happy effect. This 
was ſtopped, to the no ſmall grief of thoſe, who 
% had taken much pains in it, and, no doubt, expect- 
* ed to be well rewarded for it. The ſtream run 
another way, and then it appeared, that, how much 
ſoever the prejudices of ſome had been wrought 
«© upon, yet the bulk of the Houſe were ſtill true Eng- 
«* liſbmen; yet, they retained ſo good an opinion of 


«c 
4. 
cc 
cc 
«c 
«c 
40 


them, that things were ſuffered to cool, and the 
Houſe was diverted to other matters, that can never 
be managed with temper. The Houſe, indeed, de- 
clared for an alliance with the Dutch, and for a 


brought to declare for an alliance with the Emperor, 
*© that, if the French had not deſpiſed all he could do, 
«© more, perhaps, than they do now, and, if they had 
not depended on the ſtrength of their intereſt here, 
they would have, perhaps, made ſuch offers to the 
Emperor, as might have prevailed on him, when 
he had ſo little reaſon to hope for any concurrence 
from us. The King received frequent meſſages 
from the States, 1 the extremities, to 
which they were driven, of which, ſome were writ- 
ten in ſuch moving ſtrains, that few read them 
without feeling impreſſions of t tenderneſs. 
But there was a Stoical apathy ſomewhere, that 
could not be wrought on: And when, by the inter- 
cepting the Earl of Melfort's letter to his brother, 
we all ſaw how confident thoſe of St Germain's 
were of their affairs, yet Sir Edward Seymour, Sir 
T. M. and others, looked on that but as a Court- 
artifice, and had not ſo much regard to it, as to 
order the printing of it, though the Lords conſider- 
« ed better of it, It was long before the Houſe could 
ſee through the artifices of thoſe, who miſled them. 
The ten thouſand men, agreed to by old treaties to 
be ſent to the Dutch, cuuld not be eaſily obtained : 
The matter was long delayed; and, that the French 
intereſt might be ſerved one way, when another 
failed, five thouſand of theſe were to be drawn out 
of Ireland ; but particular care was taken, that no 
* new bodies ſhould be raiſed in their ſtead, that fo 
Ireland might be left ſo naked, that there might be, 
rhaps, a new diverſion given us on that ſide, un- 
« leſs that is provided by the prudent management 
and great temper of the Lord 13 
In this low method were things carried on, to 
the diſcouragement of. all Europe, who reckoned we 
were a ſold nation; or, that we could be no more 
« depended on. 
I could here run out into a long digreſſion, to 
ſhew you the various methods their party have taken 
in this, as well as in former Seſſions, to blaſt the pub- 
lic credit; the effect of which was well foreſeen by 
thoſe who laboured it. "They knew, the breaking 
of credit muſt, for the future, hinder all advances 
of money; and this muſt have been fatal, eſpecially 
if we had engaged in a war. But I may, perhaps, 
entertain you with this on another occaſion, One 
particular only I will mention here. The credit of 
Exchequer notes was a noble contrivance, to fur- 
niſh us with near three millions of paper-money, till 
they ſunk gradually, as was projected in the firſt 
«© deſign. Pains was taken, in particular, to blaſt 
this; yet 50, ooo, as all the Bankers ſaid, was ſuf- 
„ ficient to keep up their credit. But thoſe, who 
© had a mind to make the ſupply as little effectual as 


ſome men, that had got too much credit among 


fleet; but, it was ſo long, before they could be 


«© was poſſible, moved, that one ſhilling in the pound 
6 go towards the quicker ſinking of them; 
<< and, ſince it muſt have been looked on as indecent 
„to lay on more than three ſhillings in the 


<< while we were not actually engaged in a, war, 


applying one of theſe to this effect, there were 
<< two left, to anſwer the public occaſions, while yer 
the nation was to be poſſeſſed with this appearance 
of their zeal, by their giving three ſhillings in the 
pound. It is true, they voted a full proportion of 
«© ſeamen for a good fleet; but even this was ſpoiled in 
the management. It is certain, that, in every ap- 
pearance of war, we ought to be well guarded with 
a good fleet: But a fleet, that was to'ply up and 
down in the Channel, was only a defence to our- 
ſelves, who were in no danger of being attacked, 
Three or four thouſand marines would have look- 
ed as if we intended to act offenſively with our 
fleet, and muſt have ſtruck terror all over both the 
French and the Spaniſh, and have put them to no 
ſmall charge to have ſecured themſelves. But, for 
this very reaſon, every motion, that way, was re- 
jected; ſo, though it had been too bare-faced not 
to have ſet out a good fleet, yet care was taken, 
*© that neither the Spaniards, nor the French, ſhould 
« ſuffer from it, not ſo much as to be diſturbed with 
any apprehenſions about any part of it, except that, 
«© which was neceflary to be ſent to ſecure our Plan- 
<< tations. The reft was to be an yſeleſs piece of 
«« pomp, only to conſume ſo much of our ſtock, but 
<< was not to be furnifhed fo as to be able to do our 
„ neighbours much hurt. All this was fo ordered, 
that every thing went on very flowly, that fo the 
French might have time to practiſe upon all the 
Courts of Zurope, in which their chi ic w, 
that it was in yain to rely on England: They tad 
many good friends there, who would retard all their 
«« reſolutions, and ſo work on the animoſities, that 
e were among the different parties, that inſtead of 
<« thinking to ſecure themſelves, they were now only 
<« ſet on ruining thoſe who had hitherto, with much 
<« veal and great ſucceſs, ſupported the preſent Go- 
« vernment. The proceedings here made, that this 
vas eaſily believed; and that, with ſome of thoſe 
<« ſecret arguments, that were employed here, has 
proved ſo effectual, that a great many of the Circles 
and Princes of the Empire incline to a neutrality, 
<« and has had no ſmall effect on the King of Ports- 
« gal; ſo well have our 2 ſerved to carry on the 
e deſigns of France, The Emperor's Miniſter ws 
<« fo ill uſed, that he was often upon the point of 
0 giving all for gone, and of going home; and, tho 
« the King uſed all poſſible methods to perſuade him 
« to ſtay, yet he was ſo much diſcouraged, that he 
<« was often ſaying, He feared, his giving his In 
<« any hopes from hence would be fatal to him. 
on A the ſenſe of the City, and of the 
Nation, diſcovered itſelf ſo evidently, that it * 
<« all theſe men's meaſures, The greateſt part of 
* Houſe, who had unhappily relied too much E. 
<« them, began to ſuſpe their conduct; and a 7 
<« of receiving the moſt public affronts, that * 
<« tion ever put upon a Houſe of Commons, 
<« them, in concluſion,- though not without gre 
<« and viſible reluctance, to come to reſolutions * 
e coming a Parliament of England, was more * 
« to other accidents, than to the honeſty ae 
« Managers. In one reſpect, ſome of them = 
e honeſt, for they oppoſed them to the laſt, * 
< the forfeiting their own credit with moſt 
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« King ſee” they were not diſpoſed to quarrel with Kentiþ Petitioners ſhould have the voices of the 
« any thing be did, a was viſibly the effect © major part of the Houſe of Commons, when (be- 
« of their els, who deſigned their ruin. The * ſides the great inclination diſcovered by the Speaker) 
King had aſſured both Houſes, That he would ac-' © Sir Edward Seymour, Sir Bartholomew Shower, Mr 
« quaint them with the whole fv geen of the nego- John | Howe, Mr Hammond, Mr Harcourt, and 
« tiation 3 yet an incident happened of conſe- © others, preſſed violently for it. What ſo many 
« quence, in which they carried their deſigns, wich- © leaders in the party contended earneſtly for, could 
« out adviſing, either with Council, or Parliament. not but have the approbation of thoſe, who voted 
« The King of Spain, after long deliberation about *< as conſtantly with them, as if they thought it both 
« it, at laſt, wrote to the King. By the date, and * their duty and intereſt ſo to do. But, though that 
« other circumſtances, it appeared, that Mr Harley © was the act of the greater part, it was not of the 
« knew, why he moved the Houſe to leave the © whole Houſe of Commons. All thoſe worthy 
« matter of owning the King of Spain to the King. and honourable Members, who have always firmly 


„This was a thing of ſuch conſequence, that one © adhered to his Majeſty's intereſt, who have aſſoci- 


« would have thought it deſerved to be well con- © ated for him, who have given perpetual demonſtra- 
« ſidered, at home, and to be communicated to our © tions of their _ to France and the abdicated 
Allies, abroad, before it was done. But ſo im- © family, and heartily deſired to have all thoſe things 
« perious are ſome men in their advices, that a return done, which the Kentiſh Gentlemen petitioned for, 
« was made to the letter, and the ſecret was truſted were averſe to this, as they were to other fatal 


« to the Court of France, who publiſhed it in a very © proceedings, which yet they had not power to pre- 
« indecent manner, to the ſurprize of all Exrope. © vent.” He then endeavours to ſhew, that the 
Now, I leave it to you to judge, what complaints Houſe of Commons are not eſentatrves of the whole 


« the other fide would have made, if they had diſ- of England, and that the Houſe of Lords are no 


« covered ſuch a proceeding in the old Miniſtry ; and, Jeſs Repreſentatives of the People of England than they. 


« you will ſoon ſee, with what advantage they could e obſerves, that the Tory party had governed the 
7 fare fallen on this ſtrange ſtep, ſo oddly made; yet, Houſe of Commons the laſt Seſſion. If we conſider 
« ſo tender they were of the King, and fo unwil- „ the men, ſays he, and compare what they have 
« ling to find fault; when his honour was already © done with the pretended principles of their party, 
« engaged, that they choſe rather to let this go, than it will hardly ſeem odder to ſee Sir Edward Seymour 
« to perplex the King's mind, as well as his affairs, © bring in a. bill to prevent bribery ; or Mr John 
« with new complaints.” &« Howe exclaim againſt exorbitant grants; or Sir 


(1) The committing of theſe Gentlemen is juſtified <© Chriftopher Muſgrave violent either againſt grants or 


by Dr Drake, in his Hifory of the 7 Parliament, © a flanding army; or to find them, who diſcovered a 
who aſſerts, That the Commons had been wanting © plain dation to quiet France in the poſſeſſion of 
„in their duty to the people, whoſe Repreſentatives © all the Spaniſh dominions, quarrel at the treaty of 
* they are, if they had tamely put up ſuch an inſult „ Partition for giving France too much; than to ſee 
upon their authority, without ſhewing their reſent- them aſſume the name of Tories. Is not Robin 


ment, and thereby deterring others from following Harley a Ringleader in this Tory party? Is not his 


* an example of ſo dangerous conſequence.” And © brother Edward a leading Member? Does not he 
he cites a paſſage from Colonel Algernon Sidney's Diſ- © attend all ordinances, and as e every week - 
courſe of Government, C. 3. G 44. p. 451, 454, upon © day frequent the ſervice of the Church (for his is a 
the point of Petitioning ; whence he obſerves, © It is © Church-party) in St Stephen's Chapel, as he does 
* plain, that the Kentib Petitioners were guilty not © the Conventicle every Lord's day? Are not the 
* only of miſbehaviour and ill manners to 4 Houſe, « Foley's, Winningtons, 9. Fohns, H—y of Weymouth, 
but of a notorious violation of the rights of the peo- B , Ha—n, R—yb, and others of that leaven, 
fle, in aſſuming to themſelves a power, which be- Members of this fraternity? It is methinks hard to 
© longed to the ws dS and therefore the Houſe could © fay how a faction blended with ſuch a number of 
* not, without breach of truſt, paſs over uncorrected © names noted for their inveteracy to the true 'Tory- 
* ſuch uſurpations upon the whole Commons, and * principles, can be called a Tory party? Nothing 
bs ſuch affronts upon their Repreſentatives, with whom * ſure, but mere neceſſity and want of men to ſerve 
« their authority was | odged.” C ſome great deſign, could make them, who pretend 
On the other fide, the Kentiſh Gentlemen were vin- © to be genuine Tories, and conſequently muſt hate 
cated in a piece, printed in 1701, and reprinted in © a comprehenſion, and love to keep their party pure 
e third volume of the State Tratts during the reign of © and unmixed, herd with a ſet of men ſo odious to 
King William, and intitled, Jura Populi Anglicani: Or, © them. But upon ſecond deu the wonder will 
the ſubjefts right o Petitioning ſet forth; accaſimned by the ** not ſeem ſo great: Whatever difference might for- 
caſe of the Kentiſh Petitioners, With ſome thoughts an © merly have been between them, it will upon a fair 
the reaſons, which induced thoſe Gentlemen to petition 3 © examination now appear, that there is a great a- 
and of the Commons right of impriſoning. The Author ** greement in their principles, and that thoſe, who 
« this piece obſerves in his preface, That it was a ws up their faction by retaining the name of To- 
melancholy reflection to conſider how univerſal a © ries, and running down Mpigs, have nothing but 
n diſſatisfaction the management of the Houſe of Com- „ the bare name of their party, and are that very 
« mons had this [laſt] Seffion cauſed in the people of * thing, which they ran down. This will be very 
England; and that among thoſe, who arraigned © evident to any one, who will but take a ſhort view 
. ar proceedings, there were none, who did not „ of what they have done, and compare the loyalty 

ic Make the treatment of the five Gentlemen, who of their behaviour with their loyal principles. 
« Preſented the Kentifþ petition one article of impeach- « Formerly the Tory doctrine was, that the King 
% Nent againſt them; and that the moſt intelligent “ was the breath of our neftrils ; that we failed in our 
4 Part of the people had been free in ſaying, that the * allegiance to him, and deſerved not the name of 
4 Puniſhment of them plainly demonſtrated very ex- loyal ſubjects, unleſs we valued his life more than 
4 Hordinary deſigns, and muſt be allowed, even by our own, and would do all that lay in our power to 
« den of candour and ſenſe to give juſt grounds for © preſerve Him and his Government, by ſhewing an 
Mi all the jealouſies and ſuſpicions, that had been en- * inclination to deſtroy his enemies. Is this the tem- 
tertained. He then obſerves, © That it was not G per and ſpirit of our preſent times? Are not Sir 2 

war 
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« party. One advantage our friends had to let the © to be wondered at, that the impriſonment of the 
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any of the ſaid Commiſſions, But Mr - This impriſonment of the Rentiſb Peticioners 1701. 
ſurrender-of him- did but enflame thoſe people, who were before 

confined with his neighbours (1). diſpleaſed with the proceedings of the Com- 
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ng from the Gentlemen, Freobolders, and Inbabitants er withia-lecter, charging a commanding him, 

g | 7 the Counties of —in bebalf of themſelves and in the name of two hundred thouſand OS 


| | „ theme and puniſhing contrary to 
& -ward Seymour, Sir Chriſtopher 2 2 c — Have not they aſſumod the power of the K; 
<« more, at this very time Members -= when ( both executive and legillative, whervthey are —— 
Commons, and of this Tory — in and to that exorbitancy of power, that op expedt he 
2 gef h 2 e invade e refaled e <+ will ddwhatero TAN uph it be 
© an army lay ready to invade us, 11 the beſt enpe - to puniſh ſome, who have long toiled in the ſup- 
„ tary Aſſciation, which was reckon A nddvae * << port of his Government, and turn out others from 
dient to preſerve the King's life, and pre koned *< places of public tral, who'have apfiedted with , 
ruin of this Kingdom? Formerly Tories — con- warm and extraordinary zeal'in his and their cbun- 
c jt an act of duty and loyalty to e 3 might « try's ſervice ; when take upon them to cenſure 
< fidence in the King, and to d. elſe, ſo particu- © and condemn what he — it be profitable 
| <« be gratified, as with every hive & S 22. << to we and our friends, and his undouhted right and 
[ „ larly with ſuch an army as he d — f ginateen „ prese es "to: de irg b nerds Gb air: 
<« late Reign, when the army conſi * ni fon < chief and cent, in Wi 
* thouſand men, and the King had no other Pres involve his Kingdoms, he has been forced to give 
« for them but to terrify and afflict _ . * che Royal affent, where he knew it would not ml 
« Houſe of Commons, & was o dae thing, hurt many of i iends, but very greats 
A e e Wo te < oi po EEE very il 
that the 1 of that 4 conſequence to his affairs abroad ? Have they not 
ic that good old Loyaliſt, and the un, tha uy « invaded" and pen the pow? of MORNE. » 
| | « principally, who reduced his preſent ajefty the . endeavouring to deſtioy theit juriſdiRtion, by tir 
| | © allowance of ſeven thouſand: men, an — e them to new rules and methods in their Judieztur, 
<< cauſe of all the calamities, that vary N hat © and forcing ' their aſſent to laws, by tacking of 
« by it? In the reign of King Charles II, when t = Whore leaving wich them, togelber with the 
Gentleman had Grants from the King, it wo « bill, all the ill confequences; that I attend th 
„have ſeemed no leſs a prodigy in _—_ ages, <« rejecting it; which is plainly threatening them with 
3 = 6 — wrath and reſentment of the nation, impoſed on 
% meddle with the King's Grants, as they have « * « and incenſed by them? Have they not been tight 
« and make it an article of impeachment againſt a << injurious to the People, and invaded this il 
« great Miniſter, to take a Grant from er1 7 « taking the ente ef the laws W 
than to ſee a Church party * er f the belongs not to their province, and impriſoning fuch 
„che King is Chriſt's Vicegerent, and 1 « numbers of their Fellow- Commons, as they have 
Church here upon earth, and that he has _ « done” this Scion? It muſt be very tattvartiazy 
f C troulable right to diſpoſe, as he pleaſes, of . — e affurance, that can make a party; Whith ee. 
| c yith which the Crown has endowed the Church, « by thus arraigned the actions of his Majeſty, and 
== <« offer to deſtroy the King $ right, 1% bringing pon 4 te 2 a conſtant clog upon the wheels of this Go- 
4 pill to prevent the tranſlation of Biſhops from « wh 33 has Tak wiſe uſurped his powe, 
= « See to another. This bill deſigned no 42 brought in an arbitrary popular Government, 
= << your to the King or the Hierarchy ; . Ge Jo 1 <« aſſume the name of Loyali/ts, and call others tur- 
| * Zach, why n _ ie Ch = s bulent ſeditious Republicans, If we would judge 
| << be thought a Loyaliſt and true Son = the Thon 8 <« right between the two contending parties, we ought 
| 6 = tells urchmen that he is ſo. ons « to confider their actions, and not the names and 
«© it was a bill for the better ſecuring the Proteſtant Re- characters they themſelves aſſume or give one to 
| Aion, yet there are but few Proteſtants, I — « another. If it be evident, chat the iz have 
„ n r Te KANG 
methods for ſecuring our Religion are) to another « vernment ; if they have ufurped upon the 
565332. 7 3 20 ths, nous — « and deprived it of many of it's juſt rights; and the 
„ tacked to 2 month; (hg. Bo Jidovites/thy it will « hig, — borne a conſtant affection to the King, 
«© be) then we ſhall ſee the Proteſtant Religion »0"* mls A Pas to continue him in poſſeſhon of 
<< well ſecured, as ſome people would have it, who « all his rights and prerogatives: If, in ſettling the 
3 « Succeſſion in the Proteſtant line, Tories have not 
„ ridicule, I could heartily wiſh there were no other b oaly diſcovered a perind averſion is the dh 0 
„ en A AA ee eee, 
31 er tony” nary Sony eget new bill of rights which was not contrived to fe- 
* chy have had from this loyal Church- ey commend the Crown, and make it aimable to ths 
6 mere ipdars © Deny te Tons Whigs, on the other 
335 NO oy AERIE pov © Inn 4 pany. eager to have the Cie 
<< felled. Have not they arraigned the King's power <« ſettled, and unwilling to have fuch a breach 
2222 * pred « in the prerogative z then it will be evident, that 
former reign, no not by thoſe Demagogues in the <« the M bigs loyalty is greater than the Tories; at — 
« reign of King r- N m_ RE — te the object, they have placed it upon, makes 1 
< tices they pretend to hate ? Hav : er to promote our happ!- 
« down 4 principal pillar and ſupport of the 2 hs E f Tories be of thoſe 
OS» nd — « principles they boaſt of, and the object be the b 
<« and his People, by repreſenting men unfit for e ; m_ — family ; if it be this loyalty of their _ 
<« ſervice of the public, and excluding them from hav- * J ud 5 they have to the intereſt 
<« ing any thing to do in the election of their Repre- 3 pl es, — 6 _ 2 them uneaſy to the 
« ſentatives, who are in places of truſt under the 3 _ mo 1 Republicans un der his Go- 
„King? Have they not deſtroyed our very Conftitu- bis Ing, ent, true Englibmen will find but lietle rea” 
tion, and made our Government plainly popular, 5 * men ſtand, to admire their princ 
under their ſole management and direction? Is it 4. 2 as 3 their party. The caſe in 
— — —— eng _ the — G — 00 Ne To this loyal Tory party (as of — 
© one, where they have uſurped the po ; ed, whoſe pri 
cc King and the Lak and broken in upon the rights efteemed) wefindallthoſe attach 
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money 
« funds, ſhall be reimburſed out of the next 


« aids, if the funds ſhall fall ſport; and then 
give ſubſequent funds, without transferring 
« the deficiency of the former, is a horrible 
« cheat on the ſubjects, who lent the money, a 
« breach of public faith, and deſtructive to the 
« honour and credit of Parliaments, II. To 
« jmpriſon men, Who are not of your own 
« Members, by no proceedings but a'vote of 
« your own Houſe, and to continue” them in 
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«© cuſtody fne die, is illegal, a notorious breach 
<* of the liberty of the people, ſetting up a 
fing power in the Houſe of Commons, 


n the bulwark of perſonal li deſtru- 
<< Etive of the laws; and betraying the truſt re- 
*« poſed in you; the King being at the ſame 
time obliged to aſk you leave to continue in 
<< cultody the horrid A ſſaſſinators of his Perſon. 
III. Committing to cuſtody thoſe Gentlemen, 
ho, at the command of the People (whoſe 
<* Servants you are) came in a bleway to 
put you in mind of your duty, is illegal and 
as 2 09> 1wih deſtructive of the ſubjects li 
of petitioning for redreſs of grievances, whi 
„has by all Parliaments before you been ac- 
* 'knowledged to be their undoubted right.“ 
After enumerating twelve other particulars (2), 
the memorial proceeds to a claim of right under 
A | ſeven 


— 


« here to the intereſt of King James. Here we find 
« all thoſe in a manner, who were againſt the abdi- 
« cation, and recognition, who would not allow 
« his preſent Majeſty to be rightful King, and refuſed 
« to enter into the Aſſoctation to preſerve Him and his 
« Government. In this party are all thoſe likewiſe, 
« whom either the love of money, or of the St. 
« Germain family, or popery, has reconciled to the 
0 French intereſt, It is moſt certain, that there is 
not a man in the Houſe engaged in any of theſe in- 
< tereſts, who is not one of this party; and as cer- 
« tain it is, that all the Papiſts, friends of OR Fes 
« and the French King, 88 applaud their 
« proceedings, and own, that are fair] re- 
« ſented by them. From this account then it will 
« appear, that the parties are truly and properly to be 
« diſtinguiſhed into thoſe, who are for the Facobite 
« or French intereſt (for it is impoſſible to ſeparate 
« them) and thoſe who are for our preſent ſettlement, 
« or the true intereſt of England.” 

The Author having made theſe remarks in his pre- 
face, begins his diſcoufſe' with obſerving, that E- 
land has moſt reaſon of all other Countries, to be ap- 
prehenſive of the growing power of France, when we 
cnſuder our fituation, the affairs of commerce and religi- 
on, and the intereſt nat only of the abdicated family, but 
of their great Protector likewiſe, among us : That theſe 
apprehenſions were the ground of the diſcontents and 
relentments expreſſed by the People againſt their Re- 
preſentatives in the Houſe of Commons, from a ſuſpi- 
con of a much greatef inclination in that Houſe to 
continue than to deſtroy the union of power by the 
i ſettlement of France and Spain in one family, and 
that they gave occaſion to the Kentiſh Petition ; the 
Preſenters of which being impriſoned by the Houſe of 
Commons, he inquires into theſe three points: I. 
What power that Hu 7 has to impriſon : II. The Subjefis 
rght of Petitioning : III. What reaſon the Gentlemen, 
a of the Peace, and Grand fry of the _ f 

t had to offer that Petition, when they did. Wit 
regard to the firſt point, he obſerves, that the Re- 
prelentatives of the people have no power above law; 
hat the liberty of the people is taken care of by both 
comme and /atute law ; the former abhorring impriſon- 
ment, and never allowing it, unleſs when men have 
been guilty of force, and rendered themſelves enemies 
t the ons ff the latter having frequently 
ned, that it not be inflited, unleſs by indict- 
ment, or ſuch due proceſs as the law requires. He 
Afirms, that the power aſſumed by the Houſe of Com- 
mons was an invaſion of the legal rights of the people ; 
and that the power of that Houſe to impriſon extends 
ws tas their own Members, As to the ſecond point, 
he ſhews, that the ſubjeQts right of Petitioning is a- 
Sroeable to nature, and confirmed by the ſtatute law 


of the land, and juſtified by the votes of the Houſe of 


Numb. XXXI. Vor. 


— 


Commons in 1680, With regard to the laſt point, 
he obſerves, that the reaſons, which the Nei Gen- 
tlemen had to petition, were the increaſing greatneſs 
of France, and the breaches which had been made in 
the Proteſtant Religion, ſince the beginning of the laſt 
age, with juſt ſuſpicions, that French gold had an in- 
fluence on the management of public aftai 


(1) The letter was as follows: | 


Mr. Speaker, | | 
«The incloſed memorial you are charged with, in 
„ behalf of many thouſands of the good people of 


« England, | 

There is neither Popiſh, Facobite, Seditious, Court 
« or Party-Intereft concerned in it; but honeſty and 
© truth, 


« You are commanded by two hundred thouſand 
« Engliſhmen, to deliver it to the H of C—s, 
« and to inform them that it is no banter, but ſerious 
« truth; and a ſerious regard to it is expected; no- 
<« thing but juſtice and their duty is required, and it is 
« required by them, who have both a right to require, 
« and power to compel, viz. the people of Eng- 
« land. 

We could have come to the Houſe ſtrong enough 
« to oblige them to hear us, but we have avoided 
« any tumult, not deſiring to embroil, but to fave 
6 our native country. 

If you refuſe to communicate it to them, you will 
c find cauſe in a ſhort time to repent it.“ 

To Rt Hoy, Eſq; 
Sr to the Hm of Com; 


(2) Theſe were : 


« VI. Proſecuting the crime of bribery in ſome 
cc to ſerve a party, and then proceed no further, tho* 
« proof lay before you, is partial and unjuſt, and a 
« ſcandal upon the honour of Parliaments. 

„ VII. Voting the treaty of Partition fatal to Eu- 


cc rope, becauſe it gave ſo much of the Spaniſb Do- 


cc minions to the French, and not concern yourſelves 
« to prevent their taking poſſeſſion of it all. Deſert- 
« ing the Dutch, when the French are at their doors, 
ce till it be almoſt too late to help them, is unjuſt to 


< our Treaties, and unkind; to our Confederates, diſ- 


« honourable to the Exgliſh nation, and ſhews you 
« very negligent of the ſafety of England, and of our 
c Proteſtant neighbours. : 760 

« VIII. Ordering immediate hearings to trifling 
« petitions, to pleaſe parties in elections; and poſt- 
« pone the petition of a widow, for the blood of 
<« her murdered daughter, without giving it a read- 
<« ing, is an illegal _ of juſtice, diſhonourable to 
& ic juſtice of the nation, 

R « IX, 


h your fathers never pretended to; bid- 
ding defiance'to the Habeas Corpus act, which 
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ſeven heads, of which the three former run thus: 


We do hereby claim and declare, I. That it 


«« is the undoubted _ of the people of Ex- 
and, in caſe their Repreſentatives in Parlia- 
„ment do not according to their duty 
% and the people's intereſt, to inſorm them of 
“ their diſlike, diſown their actions, and to di- 
5+ rect them to ſuch things, as they think fit, 
either by petition, addreſs, , memo- 
4 rial, or any other peacenble way. II. That 
<< the Houſe of Commons ſeparately, and other- 
« wiſe than by bill legally paſſed into an act, 
« have no legal power to ſuſpend or diſpenſe 
<« with the laws of the land, any more than the 
King has by his prerogative III. That the 
„ Houſe of Commons have no legal power to 
« impriſon-any. perſon, or commit him to cu- 
* ſtody of Serjeants, or - otherwiſe (their on 
% Members excepted) but ought to addreſs the 
King to cauſe any perſon, on good . 
<* to be apprehended z which perſon, ſo appre- 
* hended, ought to have the benefit of the 
% Habeas Corpus Act, and be fairly brought to 
% trial by due courſe of law.” After other 
claims (1) it concludes, ** Thus, Gentlemen, 
you have your duty laid before you, which it 
is hoped you will think of. But if you con- 
tinue to neglect it, you may expect to be 
treated according to the reſentments of an in- 
jured nation; for Engli/bmen are no more to 

ſlaves to Parliaments than to Kings. Our 
name is Legion, and we are many.“ 


cular cenſure of ir. It was thought f. 
— ——— 


been laid to 


2 by theſe proceedings, a diſpoſition to 


al 
The Commons were extremely incenſcd 
this memorial, but could not deſcend to a * 1» 


part; 


deayours to raiſe tumults and ſeditions, in order 
to diſturb. the public affairs ; and ; 
was appointed to draw up an addreſs to be 
ſented to his Majeſty, humbly to lay before him 
the endeavours of ſeveral ill diſpoſed 
to raiſe tumults and ſeditions in the Kingdom, 
and humbly beſeech him, that he would provide 
for the public peace and ſecurity. | 
But the Kent; Gentlemen, 8 lay in priſon 
till che ation of the Parliament, were much 
viſited and treated as Conſeſſors ; for'a deſign had 
— get — rn POR nature with 
theirs all parts of „and eſpecially 
from the city eee Th Miniſters re- 
ented to t ing, what an indignity this 
— be to the Houſe of Commons . 


if he did not diſcourage it, he might look for 


unacceptable things from them ; and that it 
might rather diſcourage than give heart to his 
Allies, if they ſhould ſee ſuch a disjointing; and 
both City and Country in an oppolition to the 
Houſe of Commons. Some went in his Ma- 
jeſty's name to the eminent men of the Cit, 
to divert it; yet with all this it came ſo neut, 
for ſuch an addreſs in a Common Conucil, that 
the Lord Mayor's vote turned it 'for the negz- 


war, 

— - — — — — 
« IX. Addreſſing the King to diſplace his friends © XV. Being ſcandalouſly vicious both 
te upon bare ſurmiſes, before the trial or article © in your minds and religion, lewd in life, and 


44 proved, is illegal, and inverting the law, and ma- 
6 Ling execution go before judgment, contrary to the 
<« true ſenſe of the law, which eſteems every man a 
« good man, till ſomething appears to the contrary. 

« X. Delaying proceedings upon capital impeach- 
« ments, to blaſt the reputation of the perſons, with- 
« out proving the fact, is i and oppreſſive, de- 
cc ſtructive to the liberty of Engl/bmen, a delay of 
« juſtice, and a reproach of Parliaments, | 

« XI. Suffering ſaucy and indecent reproaches up- 
c on his Majeſty's perſon to be publickly made in your 
ac houſe, particularly that impudent ſcandal of Parlia- 
c ments, 7—2 H—w, without ſhewing ſuch re- 
t ſentments as you ought to do, the ſaid F—n H—w 


„ ſaying openly, That his Majeſty had made a felonious 


« treaty to rob bis neighbours ; inſinuating, the 
« Partition-treaty (which was every way as juſt as 
« blowing up one man's houſe to ſave another's) was 
* a. combination of the King to rob the Crown of Spain 

« its due. This is making a Billmgſgate of the Houſe, 
<« and ſetting up to bully your Sovereign, contrary to 
<« the intent and meaning of the freedom of f » 
« which you claim as a right, is ſcandalous to Parlia- 
« ments, undutiful and unmannerly, and a reproach 
« to the whole Nation. 

« XII. Your Sr exacting the exorbitant rate of 
« 107. per diem for the V-, and giving the Printer 
« encouragement to raiſe it on the People, by ſelling 
« them at 4d. per ſheet, is an illegal and arbitrary 
<« exaction, diſhonourable to the Houſe, and burthen- 
« ſome to the People. N 

« XIII. Neglecting to pay the Nation's debts, 
« compounding for intereſt, and poſtponing petitions, 
e is illegal, dithonourable, and deſtructive of the pub- 
<« lick faith. 

« XIV. Publick neglecting the great work of Re- 
* formation of Manners, though often preſſed to it by 
the King, to the great diſhonour of God, and en- 
«© couragement of vice, is a negle& of your duty, and 


an abuſe of the truſt repoſed in by God, his 
« Majeſty, and the People. W N ; 


a 


<« erroneous in doctrine, having public Blaſphemen, 
« and impudent Deniers of our Saviour's Divinity 
« among you, and ſuffering them unreproved and un- 
* puniſhed, to the infinite regret of all good Chriſtans, 
<« and the juſt abhorrence of the whole Nation.” 

(1) A — claim was: That if the Houſe of 
« Commons, in breach of the laws and liberties of 
« the People, do betray the truſt repoſed in them, 
and act negligently, or arbritrarily, and illegally, it 
<« is the undoubted right of the People of RH, to 
<« call them to an account for the ſame, and by con- 
<« vention, aſſembly, or force, may proceed againſt 
<« them, as Traytors and Betrayers of their Country,” 
Then they demanded in the name of themſelves and 
all the People of England : 

1. That all the public juſt debts of the Nation be 
« forthwith paid and diſcharged. | 

„ 2, That all perſons illegally impriſoned, ab a. 
e ſaid, be either immediately diſcharged, or admitted 
<« to bail, as by law they ought to be; and the liber- 
* ty of the ſubj ized and reſtored, 

« 3. That J- H aforeſaid be obliged to ak 
e his Majeſty pardon for his vile reflections, or be in- 
« mediately expelled the Houſe. 

« 4. That the growing power of France be taken 
cc into conſideration, the ſucceſſion of the Emperor to 
« the Crown of Spain ſupported, our Proteſtant neigh- 
« hours protected, as the true intereſt of England and 
the Proteſtant religion requite. , 

« 5. That the French King be obliged to quit R- 
e ders, or that his Majeſty be addreſſed to declare Wir 
« againſt him, PRI 

« 6, That ſuitable ſupplies be granted to his May- 
« ſty for the putting all thoſe neceſſary things in c 
« cution, and that care be taken that ſuch taxes B 
« are raiſed be more equally aſſeſſed and 
« and ſcandalous deficiencies prevented. . 

« 7. That the thanks of the Houſe may be giren 
<« to thoſe Gentlemen, who ſo gallant] appeared 4 
<« the behalf of their country with the petition, 
« and have been ſo ſcandalouſly uſed for it.” (r) The 


AN. 


war, 
r. King. appeared 


Commons, 
1 ſore· mentioned . 


. of us and our Allies, and to bring down 
the exorbitant power of France. It is true, "this 
was oppoſed with great "zeal by thoſe, who were 
looked upon as the chief conductors of the Ja- 


cobite party but many, who had in other things 


along with them, thought this was the 
perm. left to recover their credit with the 
People; for the current ran fo ſtrong for a war, 
that thoſe who ſtruggled againſt it, were conſi- 
dered as little better than public enemies. The 
Commons alſo were from hence induced to ſet- 
tle good funds for a milſion and half. Indeed, 
one of theſe funds was very unacceptable to the 
King; it was obſerved, that the allotment for 
the civil liſt did far execed the ſum that was de- 

„ which was only 600,000 l. and that, as 
King James's Queen would not take her join- 
ture, ſo, by the Duke of Glouceſter*s death, the 
charge on it was now leſs than when it was grant- 
ed; ſo they took 37001. a week out of the exciſe, 
and, upon an aſſignation made of that for ſome 
years, a great ſum was raiſed : This was very un- 
grateful to the Court, and the new Miniſters found 
it no eaſy thing to maintain, at the ſame time, 
their intereſt with the King and their Party. 


5... There was alſo a very good act paſſed this 


wry Seſſion concerning the Privilege of Parliament. 
themſelves and their ſervants, during the Seſ- 
ſion, and at leaſt twenty days before and after. 
Of late they had reckoned forty days before and 


could be ſued in any Court, unleſs for treaſon, 
felony, or breach of the 


the ſame privilegs; but with this difference, 


and to a more hearty concurrence with the 
to be the general ſenſe of the ſubject to the order of the Houſe of Lords; 
Nation, it had a great effect on the Houſe. of 
and drew trom them the addreſs be- 
Whereby they deſired che 
King io enter into ſuch alliances wich the Em- 
and other States, as were neceſſary ſor the 


ix. Peers had, by law, a cuſtom and privilege for 


after, in which neither they nor their ſervants 


peace, The Houſe 
of Commons had alſo poſſeſſed themſelves of 


ae eee TUE 


chat the Lords pretended cheirs was a right, not 


whereas the Commons held, that their privi- 
lege was ſubje& to the authority of their Houſe. 
Of late years Seſſions were long, and continued 
dy intermediate -prorogations, ſo that the whole 
year round was a time of privilege. This made 
à great obſtruction in the courſe of juſtice, and 
none who were ſo protected could be ſued: for 
debt. The abuſe was carried farther by the 
* which ſome Lords gave, or rather 

Id to perſons ho were no way concerned in 
their affairs ; but, when they needed this ſhel- 
ter, they had a pretended office given them, 
that was a bar to all arreſts. Aſter many fruit- 


leſs attempts 10 regulate theſe abuſes, a bill was 


brought into the Houſe of Commons, that took 
away all Privilege againſt legal proſecutions in 
intermediate prorogations, and did ſo regulate 
it during the ſitting of Parliament, that an ef- 
ſectual remedy was provided for a grievance, 
that had been Jong and much complained of 
Theſe were the only popular things that were 
done by this Parliament, the reſt of their pro- 
ceedings ſhewed both the madneſs and fury of 
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parties. 
The miſunderſtanding between the two Hou- 237 Par- 
ſes was ſo great, that there was hardly any pub- /iament i: 


lic bill paſſed without amendments and conferen- 
ces. The laſt conteſt was about a bill ſent up 
by the Commons, for appointing Commiſſioners 
to examine and ſtate the public accounts. To 
this bill the Lords having made ſome amend- 
ments, the Commons refuſed to conſent to them, 
inſinuating in their reaſons, that there had been 
immenſe ſums of the public money imbezzled 
by thoſe that had the management of it. Man 
millions (ſay they) have been given to his 
+ Majeſty by the Commons, for the ſervice of 
the public, which remain yet unaccounted 
** for(1).” To interrupt theſe diſputes, the 
King, without taking any notice of them, 
thought proper to put an end to the Seffion of 
| | Parliament 


— — 


* L 
* 9 


(1) The proceedings of the Houſe of Commons in 


thi bill are vindicated by Dr. Drake, in his Hiftory of 


the laſt Parliament began at Weſtminſter the 10th day 
February 1701. But on the other fide were pub- 
marks on that Bill, and on the Proceed- 
mys thereon in both Houſes, printed in 1701, and in- 
; ferted in the third Volume of the State Tracts during the 
Reign of King William. The Writer of theſe Remarks 
firſt conſiders the fix ſeveral Acts for conſtituting ſuch 
Commiſſioners ſince the Revolution, and what had 
done by them ;- and then ſhews, how it was ma- 
naged to lay the loſs of the laſt bill upon the Houſe 
of Lords, and the reaſons why the Lords might not 
be willing to agree to that bill; and ſignifies the ſeve- 
ral amendments which they made in it. He obſerves 
iſe, that the Lords might determine upon the 

rs of the Commiſſioners named by the Com- 

mons, as well as upon their buſines. < Suppoſe then, 
* Jays be, that one was known to have no eſtate to 
ſubliſt on, and therefore could not afford to ſerve 
for nothing: Another to be too fond of his practice, 

4 vantage: Another to have too much value for his 
4 e to venture the dulling the edge of it upon 
n hard and crabbed accounts. Suppoſe that ſome 
Lords knew the ſtory of a certain Gentleman's get- 

5 10,0001, from his friend, when there was not fix 
4 Pence due to him, nor he worth 100 L in the world, 
in order by that deceit to procure himſelf a wife. 


: | miſta le. 
to ſacrifice it all to the public without a proſpect of 


© ting, by great ſollicitation, a pretended ſecurity of 


— — 922 _ 


« Suppoſe that other Lords might think it ominous to 
« ſee a new bill of accounts with a certain Gentle- 
« man's name in it, and preſently apprehend another 
tc aſſaſſinating year; and remember, who refuſed to 
« att in the former Commiſion, after Charnec#'s con- 


« ſpiracy was diſcovered, and ſubſcribing the aſſocia- 


“ tion made neceſſary to qualify him for acting. Sup- 
« poſe it to be known, that none of theſe Commiſſion- 
« ers were eminent for skill in accounts; might not 
cc theſe, or other better reaſons, move the Lords to 
« diſlike the bill for the ſake of the Commiſſioners ? ” 
The Author remarks likewiſe, that the Commiſſioners 
appointed in 1700 had ſtated the whole expence of the 
late war to amount by forty-one 1 in which, 
ſays he, 1h ciently expoſed one e Commiſſuners 
_— in — — of the bill, which on firms, ps by 
the Lords; Dr. Davenant, who had before in print pre- 
tended, that, upon a nice calculation, the expence amounted 
to upwards of ſixty millions, A miſtake of nineteen mil- 
lions is no ſmall one, if men are ſo charitable to call it a 
But, whether this was his ignorance, or his ill 
meaning, either of them was a good ground for the Lords 
not to agree to ſuch a man's being intruſted as a Commiſſu- 
ner to take this account again, He afterwards takes no- 


tice, that all that part of the bill which related to the 
Commiſſioners for ſtating the debts of the army, navy, 
and tranſport-ſhips, which was indeed the whole act 
that paſſed the preceding year, was paſſed by the Lords 
without alteration ; and therefore, if any public or 
« private inconvenience ſhould ariſe by the not conti- 
« nuing 
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1501, Parliament on the 24th-of June, when he made 
| the following ſpeech to both Houſes : - | 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 6 
The King's ©* 7 Seſſion being now come to a con- 
| Wo cluſion, I muſt return you my hearty 
III. 183. thavks for che great zeal you have expreſſed 
* for the public ſervice, and your ready com- 
* pliance- with thoſe things, which I recom- 
„ mended to you at the opening of this Par- 
„ lament. And I muſt thank you, Gentle- 
<< men of the Houſe of Commons, in particu- 
far, both for your diſpatch of thoſe neceſſary 
* ſupplies, which you have granted for the pub- 
<< lic occaſions, and for the encouragements you 
< have given me to enter into Alliances for the 
<< preſervation of the liberty of Europe, and 
* the ſupport of the Confederacy ; in which, 
as it ſhall be my care, not to put the nation 
* to any unneceſſary expencez ſo I make no 
% doubt, that whatſoever ſhall be done during 
«© your receſs, for the advantage of the common 
© cauſe in this matter, will have your approba- 
<< tion at our meeting again in the winter. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

* I ſhall conclude with recommending to 
„ you all the diſcharge of your duties in your 
* rxeſpective counties, that the peace of the 
«© Kingdom may be ſecured by your vigilance 
* and care in your ſeveral ſtations.” 

Then the — by his Majeſty's 
command, prorogued the Parliament to Thur/- 
day the 7th of Auguſt. 


Thus ended the Seſſion of Parliament, which 
had the worſt aſpect of any that had fate during 
this reign. The new Miniſters preſſed the King 
to turn out ſome of the Whigs. who were in 
employments, the Lord Haverſbam in particu- 
lar, who was in the Admiralty : But the King 
could not be prevailed with to do any thing; 
yet he kept himſelf ſo much on the reſerve, 
that, when he went out of England, it was not 
certainly known, whether he intended to diſ- 
ſolve the Parliament or not. The ſtate of the 
King's health very ill conſiſted with his uneaſi- 
neſs at the oppoſition to his meaſures at home, 
and his concern for the ſucceſs of his-negotia- 
tions abroad. He was thought to conceal his ill 
opinion of his own decaying conſtitution, even 


and zeal for the common cauſe; To prong: 


| bly received, upon their return into their own 
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of ENGLAND. . vai 
from his moſt favouted/confidents, to preven; 
its taking air, which would Have been fatal nn 
the forming the intended Confederacy, the Pri 

ces entirely depending on his wiſdom, 


againſt accidents, he gave the command of the 
2 that were ordered to Holland (maki 

in all ten thouſand men) to the Earl of Th 
borough, and appointed him to be Plenipoten. tn 
tiary to the States. General, as knowing him to i = 
be equally qualified for council and action. On c 
the 28th of June, the King nominated, 10 b ** 
Juſtices in his abſence, the Archbiſhop of Can Ju 
terbury, Sir Nathan Wright Lord-Keeper, the 
Earl of - Pembroke, firſt Commiſſioner of the 
Admiralty, the Duke of Devonſhire,” the Earl 
of Ferſey, and the Lord Godolphin, | Thee days 
after, the Gentlemen who were impriſoned for 
delivering the Kentiſ6 Petition, being diſcharg. 
ed of courſe at the end of the 'Seſſion, were 
ſplendidly entertained at Mercers-Hall,” at the 
charge of the Citizens, being accompanied by 
ſeveral of the Nobility and Gentlemen of the 
firſt rank. They were likewiſe very honours 


country. 

This year died ſuddenly Henry Howard Duke 3. 
of Norfolk, who had been educated a Papiſt, « 1 
but leaving the Church of Rome about the time 4 
of the Popiſh Plot, continued to his death firm 
to the Church of England, and had been 1 
zealous — of the Revolution. His place 
of Earl-Marſhal was conferred on the-Earl of 
Carliſle, during the minority of his nephew, the 
Lord Thomas Howard's eldeſt ſon (who ſucceed- 
ed the Duke in his honour and eſtate) if at the 
age of eighteen he ſhould conform to the 
of England. | 

On Tueſday the firſt of July, the King em- 7% 
barked at Margate, and on the Thurſday follow-" 
ing arrived in the Mage, and went that nig 
to the Hague. The next day he received the 
compliments of the Ambaſſadors and other ſo- 
reign Miniſters, and of the Courts of Juſtice, 
and Council of Brabant ; and in the afternoon 
went to the Aſſembly of the States-General, to 
whom he addreſſed himſelf in this manner: 


High and Mighty Lords, 

4 Always come into this country with joy, Er 
* but more eſpecially in this dangerous con 
«6 junQure 


— 


ec nuing of that law, the blame will in no fort fall 
« upon the Lords, who paſſed it as it came to them, 
c and returned the bill to the Commons with all poſſi- 
cc ble expedition. It was ſent up to the Lords on the 
« 18th, and ordered to be returned to the Houſe of 
« Commons on the 23d of June.“ He then repre- 
ſents the unparliamentary proceedings of the Commons 
upon the Lords amendments. If, ſays he, the Houſe 
« of Commons remained unſatisfied with any of the 
« Lords amendments, the known and only Parlia- 
« mentary method to ſet ſuch a matter right was by 
« defiring a conference, at which they might offer 
<« their reaſons to the Lords for diſagreeing to their a- 
c mendments, in order to convince them of the rea- 
<< ſonableneſs of _ them. To leave this me- 
<« thod is to decline all Parliamentary correſpondence; 
<< for the two Houſes, after any difference in opinion, 
<« can never be brought to be of a mind (though both 
<< ſhould be deſirous to agree) unleſs by conferences. 
<< Tt cannot be denied, but the Commons had time 
„ enough to have delivered their reaſons to the Lords, 


« to incline them to wave their amendments, if they 
e had been pleaſed to take that natural courſe. But, 
e inſtead of deſiring a conference, and offering ther 
<« reaſons there, a vote, without a precedent, Ws 
« made, to print their reaſons ; which was offering 
e them to the People, inſtead of offering them 10 
« the Lords, Well-meaning men may be puzzled © 
« think what conſtruction ought to be ary on 
« proceeding. The reaſons, when prin 

& have an fed on people without doors, but could 
« not poſſibly have any effect towards paſſing the bill; 
« ſuppoſe them to be ſtrong enough to fatty ee 
« individual Lord, that he ought to wave the amend- 
« ments; yet, for want of their being p * 
« conference, the Lords could not, by the methods 
<« of Parliament, deſiſt from the amendments. Fn 
ce ſhould be ſaid, that ſome men had leſs regard to at 
<< paſling the bill, than to get « point of pour f 
« that time, it would not be eaſy to give à fold an 
« ſwer to ſuch a reflection.“ 


= 


7 228.) WILLIAM III. 


T juncture of affairs, becauſe I foreſee my pre- 
4 ſence will be neceſſary for. che ſervice of the 
« Grate, I was in hopes, and deſired to have 
« paſſed the reſt of my days in repoſe and 
peace: and, after the end of my days, to 
e have left this ſtate in a quiet and flouriſhing 
10% condition. To which end I have always labour 
« ed, particularly after the concluſion of the laſt. 
« peace. But ſince. there have happened ſuch 
«« great alterations in the affairs of Europe, that 
« we know. not what will be the diſpoſal of 
« Divine Providence concerning them. Ne- 
« yertheleſs I can aſſure your High Mightineſ- 
« ſes, that, whether aflairs may be accommo- 
« dated without coming to furtherembroilments, 
« or whether we muſt be obliged to take arms 
« again, I perſiſt in the ſame affection and the 
« ſame zeal, which I ever had for the ſervice 
« and proſperity of theſe provinces ; and will 
« contribute, as far as lies in my power, what- 
« eyer may tend to advance: the welfare of this 
« State, the maintenance of their Liberties and 
« Religion, and their particular ſecurity, as well 
« az that of Europe. I am overjoyed to find 
« all things ſtill in a quiet condition; which, 
« next to the Bleſſing of the Almighty, muſt be 
« aſcribed, to the f. and unanimous: reſo- 
« jution of your High Mightineſſes, to put 
« yourſelves in a poſture of defence. I am per- 
« ſuaded, that the reſpective Confederates will 
contribute ſtrenuouſly towards it; which 1 
« look upon as the — means to prevent a 
« war; or, in caſe of a rupture, to defend the 
« State from the danger that threatens it. It 
« is a great Satisfaction to me, that I can aſ- 
< ſure your High Mightineſſes, not only of my 
« affection, but of the whole Engh nation; 
« and that they are ready to aſſiſt this State, and 
« ſtrongly to contribute towards their defence, 
and to whatever may tend to the common 
« ſecurity : And this is what your High Migh- 
* tinefles may be fully convinced of. I hope 
* the great God will bleſs the means, which 
you have made uſe of, either by way of ne- 
* gotiation, or by force of arms, in caſe of a 
rupture, to attain the end propoſed ; that is 
* to ſay, reaſonable ſecurity for the common 
* cauſe, and particularly the preſervation of this 
© State in their Liberties and Religion. There 
* 1s nothing which I wiſh with more fervency ; 
* and I will contribute towards it whatever lies 
m my power. This is what I thought ne- 
* celſary to ſay at preſent ; only that I deſire 
\* the continuance of your High Mightineſſes 
* alteftion and amity.” 
„Lo this the States- General returned an anſwer 
=, t0 this effect: „That they thanked his Ma- 
* jſty with all their hearts for the honour he 
bad done them to come again into their Aſ- 
: lembly 3 and at the fame time teſtified their 
„ nexpreſſible joy to ſee his happy arrival. 
l That they were ſenſible how much his Ma- 
Jeſty's preſence was neceſſary among them, in 
„ uch a difficult conjuncture, to ſettle affairs 
% 2.3 good condition, and fo to preſerve them, 
: with the aſſiſtance of God, out of the great 
confidence which they all had, from the 
bf higheſt to the loweſt, in his Majeſty's pru- 
ce and extraordinary abilities. That they 
. Fre extremely obliged to his Majeſty, and 
. Moſt heartily thanked him for his perſevering 
4 n his kind inclinations for their repoſe and 
Taiquility, That they were fully convinced, 
"- $1, Vo BL 


jeſty's care and application had tended to the 
** - preſervation of the ſaid peace and the publick 
** tranquility. That they were overjoyed, that 
their conduct, ſince the ftrange mutations in 
general affairs, had met with his Majeſty's 
** -approbation. And in regard the State was in 
ſo much danger, that their Religion and Li- 
**- berties lay at ſtake, they were reſolved to 
uſe all poſſible means for the preſervation of 
** thoſe ĩneſtimable pledges. That they could 
**-not omit to thank his Majeſty for his aſſuran- 
** ces,” not only in his own, but in the name 
of the Engliſþ Nation, in favour of themſelves 
and the common cauſe, well knowing, how 


much they might rely upon a People, whoſe 
courage and valour had gained ſo much re- 


** putation in the world. That they were al- 
** ways of opinion, that their intereſts were in- 
<* ſeparable from thoſe of England. In the 
mean time, they moſt ardently beſought the 
** Almighty to bleſs hisMajeſty and his Counſels, 
and to grant him long life, health, and 
** ſtrength, that he might be able to continue 
<< his cares for the publick good and the welfare 
of his own Kingdoms and their State; aſſuring 
him of their perſeverance in that amity and 
high eſteem, which they have always had, 
* and ever ſhall be bound to haye of his Ma- 
«« jeſty, ſo long as their State endures,” 


After this, the King went to view the fron- Leer of 
tier gariſons, and, returning to the Hague, found, % French 
that Count D' Avaux had delivered a letter _ 


2 
uly 26. 


from the French King to the States, accompanied 
with a Memorial of his own, to notify his being 
recalled home. The letter was as follows: 


% Moſt Dear Great Friends, Allies, and Con- 
« federates, 


* We have thought fit to recall the Count 
„D' Avaux, our Ambaſſador Extraordinary to 
<< you, ſeeing the little fruit thoſe Conferences 
© have produced, which you deſired of us; 
and which you have ſince often interrupted. 
Me are not the leſs inclined to the eſtabliſh- 
<« ing of the peace, as he will further declare 
« his intentions to you before his departure. 
Nothing remains for us but to aſſure you, 
ce that it ſtill depends on you to receive marks 
<* of our antient friendſhip for your Republic, 
„ and of our deſire to give you proofs thereof 
% upon all occaſions. So we pray God, that 
«© he may have you, moſt dear Great Friends, 
« Allies, and Confederates in his holy keeping. 
« Given at Verſailles, the 18th of July 1701.” 


Your Good Friend, Ally, and Confederate. 


LEVIS. 


Colbert. 


The memorial, which accompanied this letter, With a 
contained in ſubſtance, ** That his Excellency P. 


e was in hopes, that their Lordſhips would 
e have had that confidence in his Maſter's af- 
<« feftion and his deſires of peace, that would 
e have diſſipated thoſe vain fears, which the 
e advancement of his Grandſon to the Throne 
© of Spain had infuſed into them, and that he 
« ſhould return to the King, his Maſter, with 
te the ſatisfaction of having been employed in 
| 6 G 6 prevent. 


481 
that, ſince the laſt treaty of peace, his Ma- 1701. 


to 
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* ſelvesz io. 


* 


preventing the new 
«« Europe. Which 
* by their Mellon rs the lawful rights of 


« they might 


: 
bo als made by your High Mightineſſes 
«« And the King of * 
caſion ** that war rather than peace 
* would be the "YG of that ſtrict — 7 — 
„the conformity of propoſals denoted. between 
** that 937 1X our High Mightineſſes. 
«© They proteſted, their exceſlive demands 
were the effects of a juſt fear, grounded on 
* the King's power. But if that fear, ſo lively 
„ expreſſed in their letter to the King of 
«© Great Britain, during the ſitting of the Par- 
„ liament, were real, and that they had no 
<* other end in repreſenting them than to pre- 
« vent them, the means of doing it were in 
«© their own hands Jena ny wg 22 
all thoſe preparations for the greateſt war. 
*© That of Lordſhips had deſired the Confe- 
0 rences, and it depended upon them to render 
e them uſeful. But their Lordſhips had again 
« delayed the concluſion of them, by demand- 
<« ing the admiſſion of the King of England's 
« Envoy into the Conferences. Which, if he 
<< oppoled for ſome time, it was out of his ſin- 
© cere deſite to remove all obſtacles, which the 
enemies to are continually laying in 
the wap. 


or did his Majeſty believe their 
Lordſhips would ſo eaſily have inſiſted upon 
«© the pretended ſatis faction to be given to the 
« Emperor, confounding the intereſts of other 
« Princes with their own, and fet themſelves up 
« for Arbitrators between the Houſes of France 
« and Auſtria ; that ſo wiſe a Republic ſhould, 
© in favour of the Houſe of Auſtria againſt 


«© France, refolve to break theſe treaties, which 


< they had looked upon as the confirmation and 
c ſeal. of their Sovereignty ; that they ſhould 
<< engage themſelves, at the expence of their 
«© Provinces, their Countries, and their Wealth, 
* to ſupport foreign intereſts, when, a little be- 
<« fore, they had acted quite the contrary, by 
« acknowledging the King of Spain. 

© That his Excellency ſhould abuſe his 
e Maſter, ſhould he write to him, that any ſuc- 
<< cels was to be expected from the Conferences. 
« That his Maſter had too diſcerning a judg- 
* ment, after the King of Great Britain's En- 
* voy had declared, that his Maſter would ne- 
ver depart from the intereſt of the Emperor; 
„that he would not enter into any propoſals of 
accommodation, unleſs ſatisfaction were given 
to that Prince; that the ties between their 
Lordſhips and the King of Great Britain were 


too ſtrict, and had too well made known 


their blind ſubmiſſion to the ſentiments of 
< that Monarch; and no doubt that they had 
already taken a reſolution to make the ſame 
declaration to the moſt Chriſtian King's Am- 
& baſſador. Indeed they had done it already 
„ beforehand, by declaring, That the Com- 
% miſſioners ſhould not continue the Confe- 
<< rence, without the intervention of the Exgliſb 
„ Envoy 3 ſo that, if he ſhould exclude himſelf, 
„ the Conferences were ſuſpended ; and there- 
« fore it would be to no purpoſe for the moſt 
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„ Chriſtian King's - Ambaſſador, ſent only for 
the ſake of thoſe Conferences, to continue 
any longer at che Hague where, if he has 
** not. the ſatisfaction to fulfil his Majeſty's in- 
„ rentions in eſtabliſhing a durable peace be- 
«© tween Him and the United-Provinces, yet it 
«+ will be ſome conſolation to him, that he had 
„ made known his Majeſty's deſire to contri. 
«© bute whatever depends on him, to prevent a 
„rupture of the publick peace. © That he has 
taken arms in the defence of his 
only ; and chat, if it had been his defign to 
„make new he might have done it, 
% when his forces, upon the frontiers of their 
„% Republic, afforded him the means to have 
«© made his advantage of their weakneſs, Hie 
concluded with wiſhing, that their Lordſhip, 
© convinced by his Majeſty's conduR*of the 
„ ſincerity of his intentions, would, "white ic 
„vas yet time, take ſuch reſolutions, a might 
be conformable to their true intereſts.” 


To this memorial the Sates-General returned , 
an anſwer, which was to this eſſect: th % 
| Aux 1 
„ That they were obliged to the moſt Chric = 
© tian King, for ſending hither the Count 
« > Avaux as his Ambaſſador inary. 
«« They wiſhed, that ſufficient means might 
« have been found in the Conference, to have 
« obtained a general peace, and reaſonable ſe- 
cc _—— themſelves, and that he had tarried 
„till that had been done. They were trou- 
© bled, that he ſhould be recalled before thoſe 
«© things were effected; and ſo much the more, 
that the cauſe of it ſhould be imputed to 
«+ their conduct. That, upon his moſt Chris- 
tian Majeſty's fignifying to them, that he ac- 
<<. cepted the will of the late King of Spain in- 
<< ſtead of the treaty of Partition, they gave 
him their reaſons, why they could not come 
to a ſpeedier reſolution in that affair; and, a 
<* ſoon as their conſtitution would allow it, they 
<< offered to enter into a Conference with any 
that his Majeſty ſhould think fit to appoint. 
That they appointed Deputies accordingly to 
treat with the Count d. Avaux, and, in com- 
« _ with his Majeſty, owned the new 
ing of Spain, that they might remove all 
' occalions of delays, and give a convincing 
<<. proof of their defire to preſerve the grand 
peace. Fhey cannot apprehend, how they 
*© ſhould obſtruct the ſame by the intervention 
of the King of Great Britain, who was one 
*© of thoſe concerned in the treaty of Partition 
or by the intervention of any other Poten- 
<< tate, who has an intereſt in preſerving or 
*< neral peace. That they had not 
*© owned the juſtice or injuſtice of the preten- 
* ſions of a third party, nor ſeparated their in- 
< tereſts from any, who are concerned in the 
<<. general peace. That, ſince his Majeſty's Mi. 
<< niſters had repreſented to them, that the end 
of the treaty of Partition might be as well 
* attained by the acceptation of the will, the 
& defired the Count > Avaux might make pro- 
«© poſals for the general peace, and their par: 
*< ticular ſecurity ; and, he excuſing himſelf, and 
deſiring propoſals from them, they had, in 
concert with his Majeſty of Great Britain, de- 
*© livered him — They cannot com- 
„ prehend, why the effect of that union be- 
<« twixt them and the ſaid King ſhould be 
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« father war th jelly | 
" «Great Britdin-has, on all occaſions, given ſuf- 
« ficietit proofs of his / inclinations to peace 

« That they were ſtrickly united with him by 
« Alliances, many years 389, for their mutual 
« ſecurity. _ That he Was dne of the chieſeſt 
« parties in the treary of Partition; and that 
comtunicated, that they thought his conſent 
« geceſſary, as well ſor thoſe reaſons, as for 
« his private relation to their Republic; and 
60 no objection was then raiſed inſt it. They 
« were ſorry to ſee the King of France had re- 
turned no anſwer to their propoſals ; which, 
« though they had heard to be called exce/ive, 
I RNOT EE hed. 
« That the general peace could not 

« yithout ſatisfaction to the Emperor, whoſe 
« pretenfions were fo fat owned by os King 
« of France hitnlelf in the treaty of Partition, 
« that it was agreed how the ſame ſhould be ſa- 
« tighed, That therefore there was nothing in 
« this article of their propoſal, that could be 
« called excefave 3 and what they had demanded 


« for their own- ſecurity, — 


« they had before the Geach of the 


„ Spain, or th Whit had acquired by the- 


« creaty of Partition. That their forces were 
* not grounded alone on their on private ſen- 
« timents, but on the opinion of their Allies, 


« who had not ſerupled to ſend them the aſſiſt- 


« ance they were obliged to by their Alliances. 
That, had it been in their power to extricate 
e themſelves out of their difficulties, without 
„ arming, ſetking new Alliances, and drown- 
* ing their country, they would certainly have 
« done it. That the difficulties raiſed about 
admitting the ENU Envoy was not from 
them, but from the Count # Avays, and not 
© chargeable upon them for the reaſons before- 
« mentioned. That the King of France had 
© reaſon to think they would inſiſt on fatisfac- 
tion to the Emperor, ſeeing that was the firſt 
* of their propoſals; which the King of France 
* himſelf thought juſt and neceſſary. That 
they had given no cauſe to think, that they 
* preſumed to ſet up as Umpires betwixt France 
and Auſtria, or to determine, which of the 
* two laſt Kings of Spais had a right to alter 
_ * the laws of the Succeſſion to that Crown; 
but deſired his Majeſty to remember, that he 
* himſelf, as well as the King of Great Bri- 
ain and the States, thought a war would be 
' * unavoidable, if, | 
Kung of Spain, either He or the Emperor 
** ſhould inſiſt upon the pretenſions of their fa- 
: milies to the Saccefſion ;; and therefore they 
entered into the treaty of Partition. That 
heir owning the King of Spain could not be 

Judged to be a ſtep contrary to this, ſince it 
i did not hinder giving reaſonable ſatisfaction 
. © the Emperor: And the King of France 
., Ught to be convinced, that they would do 
f nothing to the detriment of their Provinces, 
t Commerce, or Riches, but what was abſo- 

lutely neceſſary to their preſervation. They 


* 


upon the death of the late 


V To 1 
<* 'had done nothing; that could be conſtrued a 1701. 
< breach of .the--treatics, which confirmed and 
**, ſealed their Sovereignty, and did not well ap- 
i —— the meaning of that aſſertiom : Their 
:.- Erovinces., were always free and ſovereign: 
Tbeir Anceſtors ſpent their lives and fortunes 
©* © aſſert their freedow.z and they 


<< the. Count. 4 
the Conferences, becauſe of the Exęliſb En- 
** voy's. — that . muſt = | 
given to peror. - They owned, tha 
**.the King of Great Britain and themſelves 
thought it reaſonable to treat of ſatisfaction 
* to that Prince z and that the Emperor ſhould, 
in order thereunto, be invited into the _ 
**-cration. That rhe Srarer did not blindly fol- 
* low the King of Great Britain's — 9 
** but had a great deference for his advice, be- 
*© cauſe they wereperſuaded, that he was wholl 

*< inclined to preſerve peace, and convi | 
<<. that. he ſought nothing but the welfare of 
<<. their Re That, if the Conferences 
ere fulpended upon that dccount, they mould 
* look upon it 75 4 great misfortune ; But, if 
« the King of France had thought fit to let 
” . and to allow ſatisfaction to 
, Emperor, had hopes of a 

** concluſion. Aa le la iged in- 
<< dted to arm, but did not begin to do it, till 
« they ſaw their bartiers iti the Spaniſo Netber- 
« lands, that co them fo much blood and trea- 
* ſure, poſſeſſed by French. troops,. their own 
* forces detained, a parations of 


cc war made there. That their — be- 


<< ſides conſiderably increaſed by the ſtrict union, 
that appeared every day between France and 
Spain, though the treaty of Partition was 
„ made for this, among other reaſons, to pte- 
vent jealoulies from the union of too man 

<« States. That they had — 4. by all 
<© poſſible means, to preſerve friendſhip; but, 
it they muſt contrary to their own inclina- 
tion, enter into a war, they have no cauſe to 


„% blatne themſelves for it, and therefore hoped, 
% that God would protect them.“ 


Thus all che pretenſions of the French, to give Coune 
the States a reaſonable ſecurity, went off with TAvaux 
the Count d Avaux ; who yet was willing to ene 
retire without any open breach, and therefore 
took his leave of the States in very obliging 
terms, accepted from them the preſent” of a 
gold chain and medal, and left his be- 
hind, under colour of renewing the negotiati- 
ons, when he had made a report of them to his 
Maſter. But the States underſtood the artful 
receſs of the Ambaſſador, and therefore daily 
a their army with the troops arrived 
from Ireland, and with other auxiliary forces, 
and, were indefatigably at work on the fortifica- 
tions of their frontiers. 5 * 

An Alliance was now formed between the 
Kings of Great Britain, and Denmark, and the Treaty 
States-General (1). Great pains were likewiſe with 
taken to mediate a peace between _ _ 


(1) Te was ſigned at Copenhagen, the 15th of Fune 
1701, and the chief articles we. My , | 7 

7- The King of Great Britain and the States-Gene- 
ral promiſe to pay to the King of Denmark three 

red thouſand crowns a year, during the war. 


— _. 


8. The King of Great Britain promiſes to pay the 
arrears, due on the Convention in 1689, to the ſeven 
thouſand Danes. | | 

10. The King of Denmark ſhall ſend three thouſand . 
horſe, one thouſand dragoons, and eight thouſand foot 4 


494 ! 
1501. Poland, The Court of France, as well as that 

of Vienna, tried it; both ſides hoping, chat 
Sweden, if not Poland, might enter into their 
intereſts. The French reckoned, that Denmark 
and Sweden could never be on the fame fide ; 
and therefore, when they found they could not 
gain Denmark, they tried a mediation, Fe 
to get Sweden into an Alliance with them ; but 
all attempts for a mediation unſucceſs- 
ful. The Dyet of | Poland was ſuſpended, and 


The Spa- their King, being delivered from them, reſolved 
eie. iO on the war. The Spaniards, and the 
ſubjects of their other-Dominions, began to feel 


the infolence of the French very ſenſibly ; but 
nothing was more uneaſy to them than the new 
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val 
expence of the 

in; The Grandees wee little conf IO of 
| great deſigns, for the better Gor 
of the revenues of the Crown, likely * 
— every where, which were very Ubaccepea. 
at to' them, who minded nothing ſo much x 
to keep up'a vaſt magnificence, at the King, 
colt. They faw themſelves moch deſpiſed 


regulatians which 
* in to leſſer 


* 


their new Maſters, as there Was indeed great 
cauſe for it; ſo that they ſeemed well diſpoſed 
DE "ach 
The Emperor's army was now pot i | 
The entrance towards Verma was fopped hn h. f. 


n 8 . * 


_— 
— 
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the aſſiſtance of the King of Great Britain and the States- 
General, immediately after the treaty is ſigned ; and 

ſhall take oath to the King and the States, as the 
ſeven thouſand did, to the King. The King and the 
States ſhall pay levy money, / for an horſeman eighty 
crowns, a fixty, and a foot-man'thirty z one 
half as ſoon as the troops are ing, and the other, 


when they are arrived on the frontiers. Their pay 
ſhall be the fame as that of the States, and be diſtribut- 
ed n ies, to commence from 
the day of their march. 


12. If the King 
attacked, the King of England and the States- al 
ſhall ſend his forces back with giving them one 


month's pay; and the like ſum, when they ſhall be 


ſent home after the peace; and ſhall ſend the 
King of Denmark the ſuccours on by the ſe- 
cret article of the treaty in 1690. 

13. Succours may be demanded by any of the par- 
ties, if he is attacked by force of arms, without his 
having firſt uſed force againſt the aſſailant. 

14. This Alliance ſhall continue ten from the 
ſigning thereof, and the Alliances of 1690 and 1696 
are renewed by this. 


Arad? of ſome of the ſecret articles of the treaty. 

1. If the ſuccour, which Denmark is to ſend to the 
King of England and the States, ſhould not be ſuffici- 
ent, that King promiſes to ſend four thouſand men 
more, three months after demand. 

2. If Denmark ſhould be attacked, and the ſuccour, 
mentioned in the ſecret articles of the treaty of 1690, 
ſhould not be ſufficient, the King of Great Britam 
and the States promiſe to aſſiſt him with all their forces, 
as Denmark will in the like caſe aſſiſt them. 

5. The King of Great Britain and the States will 
endeavour, that the Duke of ein may conform 
himſelf to the treaty of Travendale, and maintain a 
good friendſhip with Denmark, while he ſends fo ma- 
ny _ out of his own dominions. 

7. The King of Great Britain and the States are 
content, that the Emperor ſhall have two thouſand 
out of the twelve thouſand men, which Denmari will 
make good to them, in ſix months after the ſigning of 
this treaty. | 

10. In caſe of a war, his Daniſh Majeſty ſhall not be 
obliged to enter into it, but be reputed to have made 

his Alliance by ſending the ſuccours of ſixteen 
thouſand men, and ſo putting this treaty in execution. 

The Earl of Manche/ter, in a letter from Paris, 
Fuly 2d 1701, to Secretary Vernon, writes thus con- 
cerning this treaty. 

« The Daniſþ Envoy here owns -the er f that 
« we and the States have made with Denmar# ; tho 
« I find at the ſame time, that the diſputes between 
« the King of Denmark and the Duke of Hlalſtein are 
cc as great as ever. I can aſſure you, that if this 


e Court bad Cum 


to 150, O00 livres tmore, 
<« mark would have i ; 
<< is to be feared, that this Court will fill find 


F 


29 


J 


> 
F 


& It is not to be conceived how great a hormr the 
« Spaniards entertain of a foreign Government, 
* which threatens them very nearly, and holds them 
already, as one may ſay, by the neck. The mur- 
« murs and diſcontents are univerſal : every body 
grows impatient ; the Court as well as theCit, 
the Clergy, the Nobility, and the third Eſtate. 
a word, all the States and Kingdoms of this Mo- 
* narchy ſigh after liberty. Yet no body dares to 
« ſtir, fearing to be ſooner overwhelmed than ſuccour- 
« ed. Among all the Spaniards, the Cardinal Piri 
s carreo and his cabal are perhaps the perſons, 
that attach themſelves deſperately to the Nach 
1 party ; yr thoſe Gentlemen had made 

a vow to facri in to it, and to-engage all 
&* Europe in their fall” f 

The ſame Gentleman, in another letter to the Earl 
from Madrid on the 28th of Fuly 1701, has this paſ- 
ſage : There is ſo general a want of money here, 
that find it very difficult even to find any for 
« far, that they tall noe id enough — 

, that not en for the 

« of the King's j — and Cata- 
„ lonia. They have asked the Clergy. for a free gift, 
and advance from the farmers and comptrollers of 
the Royal rents; but the one and the other cry out 
* mercy. In a word, ſcarcity and miſery reign uni- 
* — 1 and the will of the late King Charles the 
* of happy memory will colt Sik dear; 
* for, unleſs they open their coffers to repair the hor- 
* rible emptineſs. of the Spaniſti finances, this Court 
** cannot ſupport itſelf, and the leaſt war will over- 
* whelm it. The murmurs, which are cauſed by 
* ſo univerſal a decay, go fo far, that they have 
© thought it neceſſary to inſpire the Spaniard; with 
tear, by putting ſome ſtrangers in priſon, who ue 
„ ſaid to have talked too freely, The Duke of 4 
& cos, one of the firſt Grandees of Caftile, has him- 
< felf put into the King's hands a repreſentation, by 
* which he makes excuſes, that he cannot equal him- 
<* ſelf to the Dukes and Peers of France. The 
< Courtiers dreſs themſelves in the French faſhion to 
< pleaſe the King, who has ſhewn, that he deſires it. 
„ The habits for the archers or life-guards, 3s al 


„ in 4 _—y 
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1nd; when the reinforcements and artillery'came- diminiſhed ; and after this they were not in 4 1701. . 
u. e him, he made a feint of paſting the Po condition to undertake any thing. Prince Eu- | 
— Ferrara; and, having thus amuſed the gone lay for ſome time in his camp at Cbiari, 
French, he paſſed the Adige near Carpi(1), where lending out parties as far as the Adda, who, 
i body of five-thouſand French lay, whom he meeting often with parties of the French, had al- 
routed, and obliged the French to retire to the ways the * killing ſome, and taking 
o, He followed them, and paſſed that many priſoners. For many months that Prince 
river in their ſight, without any oppoſition (2). had no place of defence to retire to; his 2 
The French army was com ed by the Duke was all ; ſo that a blow given him there mu 
of Savoy, with whom were Marſhal Catinat and have ruined his whole army. Towards the end 
the Prince of Yaudemont, Governor of Milan. of the campaign he poſſeſſed himſelf of all the 
Theſe differed in opinion 3 the Duke of Savoy Mantuan territories, except Mantua and Goits. 


was for fighting 3 He blocked them both up; and, when the ſea- 
mont againſt it. But Marſhal Villeroy was ſent ſon obliged the French to go into quarters, he 

with orders to fight (3). Catinat, who took all the places on the Oghlio, and continued 
was the beſt General the had left, looking in motion the whole winter following. The 


on this as a diſgrace, retired and languiſhed for French had no other enemy to contend with, 
ſome time; yet he recovered, There were and therefore poured in their whole force upon 
many ſmall engagements of parties ſent out on him. He was then but a young man, and had 
both ſides, in which the Germans had always the little aſſiſtance from thoſe about him, and none 
advantage. Yet this did not diſcourage Ville- at all, during the ſummer, from the Princes 
y from venturing to attack them in their and States of Hay. For the Pope and Yeneti- 
camp at Chiari ; but they were ſo well intrench- ans pretended to maintain a neutrality, though, 
el, and defended themſelves with ſo much re- upon many occaſions, the Pope ſhewed a great 


2 
* 
—— 
. 
W 


ld 


ſolution, that the French were forced- to draw ality to the French. The people indeed 
of with great loſs 3 about five thouſand of them favoured the Prince, ſo that he had good and 
being killed, whereas the loſs of the Germans ſeaſonable intelligence t him of all the 


was inconſiderable. Sickneſs likewiſe broke in motions of the French ; and in his whole con- 
upon the French, ſo that their army was much duct, he ſhewed both a depth of Rs 


— 


—— — — 


« thoſe of all the livery- men, are come out of France; (2) The Earl of Manchefter in a letter to Secreta 
« and that livery is the ſame with that of the Houſe Yernon from Paris, Auguſt 10. 1701, has this gal 
« of Baurben; fo that the livery of the antient Kings ſage. 

« of Bourbon is baniſhed.” © cc T believe the account of Prince Exgen”s march 

(1) The Earl of Manchefter in a letter to Mr. © will much ſurpriſe you, as it does moſt people 
Blathwayt from Paris, Fuly 18, 1701, writes thus: © here. On Monday laſt arrived here a Courier from 

„We have an account here by an officer, who 4 Prince YVaudemont. The letters are of the 3d. 
« arrived out of Ztaly on the 16th, that there had paſ- On the 28th paſt, ſix hundred German horſe march- 
« ſed a conſiderable action between the Imperial/ts ed over the Mincio at St. Lionne between Peſchiere 
« and the French at Carpi, where Monſieur de St. „ and Borghetto, where the French were poſted. 
« Fremont was poſted with four regiments of dragoons, „ Monſieur de Catinat would not believe, that they 
« a regiment of horſe, a battalion or two of foot, and © intended to paſs there; but, Prince Eugene having 
« ſome pieces of cannon. Prince Eugene having a- © made his bridge for the foot, and the river being for- 
* muſed the French by paſſing ſome troops over the < dable in many places, ten thouſand horſe paſſed, 
« Ps, they little expected to have heard of him in «© and the next day the whole army, and they con- 
* this place; but he has acted, as they all agree, < tinued their march to Deſenzano, Upon this, M. 
< very much like a General, The canal Blanco was © de Catinat held a Council of war on horſeback, to 
« between them. He made a ſhew, as if he would ( reſolve, whether they ſhould advance, and give 
paß; ſeveral of his men went into the canal, to battle; but they were ſoon informed, that Prince 
*try if it was fordable: There they continued Eugene was no longer there, and that he was gone 
* firing at the French. Whilſt this was doing, he made < towards Breſcia; and, having got two days march 
two bridges at a good diſtance from his troops a- « before them, the Prince of Yaudemont and Count 
* bove and below. When this was done, he with- «« Tee with - moſt of the horſe and dragoons, made 
* drew his troops, as if all was over; but ſoon after „ all the haſte they could, and were come to Pice- 

i * he marched a conſiderable body of troops over both . ghitone in the Cremeneſe upon the Adda. The Duke 
* places with cannon, &c. and then fell on Monſieur of Savey and M. de Catinat, with the reſt of 
* de Fremont, and intirely defeated his troops, making < the army, had paſſed Caneto upon the Oglio, and 
* himſelf maſter of the poſt of Carpi, the baggage, the « were expected that night at Cremona. It was 
* cannon, &c. The Chevalier d Albret, fon of « thought, that their intention was to get, if poſſible, 
ky Duke de Chevreuſe, and Colonel of dragoons, as alſo 6 to the Adda, to cover the Milaneſe ; Prince Eugene 
* Monſieur de Charbon, a perſon of diſtinction, are kil- was paſſed the Ogio, and it is believed he would * 
el: Monſieur 4 Eftrades is dangerouſly wounded, „ ſoon be at Canonica upon the Adda. The Duke 
: twenty-five other officers are killed, and the reſt fled © of Savey was, as ſoon as he came to the army, of 
N for it. Prince Eugene was there in perſon, and received (4 opinion to paſs the Mincio, and give battle, but 
25 light wound. They ſay here, that he was poſted © that was not agreed to.? 

5 at Carpi upon the dige, when the expreſs came (3) He arrived in the French army in Itah on the 
„ Way, with fifteen thouſand men; and there is no 22d of Augu/t; and, as the Earl of Manchefter obſerves 
" doubt but his whole army has joined him; ſo that in a letter to Mr. Blathwayt, on the 20th of that 
; there is nothing between him and Monſieur de Ca- month, held a Council of war, “and there declared, 

„ mat, who is poſted at St. Pietro near Legnago, © that he had orders to march directly to the enemy, 

5 and they are ſeven miles diſtant from each other. © and give them battle. He made bridges over the 

i Monſieur de Catinat has ordered all his troops to * Oglio near Drago, and on the 28th at night the whole 

yin him from Rivoli, &c. They are very uneaſy © army was in march, conſiſting of ninety- two 

0 at } erſailles, it being thought, that Prince Eugene © ſquadrons and ſixty- nine battalions ; the reſt of the 

- will attack the French army, which has no way of © troops having been ordered to Como, Cremona, &c," 

8 avoiding a battle, but by retiring over the Mincis. 

tis not known what loſs the Germans had,” 6 H 
Numb. 31. Vol. III. 
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and an exactneſa in execution, with all the cou-- 
rage, but without any of the raſhneſs of youth. 
+ His attempt in January following upon Cre- 
mona had almoſt proved a deciſive one. Mar- 
ſhal Villeroy lay there with fix or ſeven thouſand 
men, and commanded - a bridge on the Po. 
Prince Eugene had paſſed that river with a part 
of his army: The Princeſs of Mirandola drove 
out the French, and recovered a gariſon from 
them. The Duke of Modena put his country 
into his hands, and gave him Berſello, the 
ſtrongeſt place of his Dominions. The Duke of 
Parma pretended, that he was the Pope's vaſ- 
ſal, and fo put himſelf under the protection of 
his Holinel. Prince Eugene would not provoke 
the Pope too much, and therefore only marched 
through the Parmeſan. Here he laid the deſign 
of ſurprizing Cremona with ſo much >< ; 
that the French had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of it. 
The Prince put himſelf at the head of a body, 
that he brought from the Ogiio, and ordered ano- 
ther to come from the Parmeſan at the ſame time 
to force the bridge. He marched' with all ſe- 
crecy to Cremona; and, at the ſame time, thro* 
the ruins of an old aqueduct, he ſent in ſome 
men, who got through, and forced one of the 
gates ; ſo that he was within the town before 
Marſhal Villeroy had an apprehenſion of an ene- 
my being near him. He wakened on a ſud- 
den with the noiſe, got out into the ſtreet, and 
there he was taken priſoner, But the other body 
did not come up exactly at the time appointed; 
by which means an Jriſþ regiment ſecured the 
bridge; and thus the deſign, that was ſo well 
contrived, and ſo happily executed in one part, 
failed. Prince Eugene had but four thouſand 
men with him, ſo that, fince the other _ 
could nor join him, he was forced to marc 
back; which he did without any conſiderable 
loſs, carrying Marſhal Villeroy and ſome other 
riſoners with him. In this attempt, though he 
bad not an intire ſucceſs, yet he gained all the 
glory, to which the ambition of a military man 
could aſpire, ſo that he was looked upon as the 
greateſt and happieſt General of the Age. He 
went on enlarging his quarters, ſecuring all his 
poſts, and ſtraitening the blockade of Mantua, 
and was in perpetual motion during the whole 
winter. The French were ſtruck with this ill ſucceſs. 
More troops were ſent into 7aly, and the Duke 
of Vendoſme went to command the armies there. 
The Duke of Savoy was preſſed to ſend 
his forces thither; but he grew cold and back- 
ona. ward. He had now gained all that he could 
promiſe himſelf from France. His ſecond daughter 
was married to King Philip, and was ſent to him 
to Barcelona, where he met her. That King fell 
into an ill habit of body, and had ſome returas of 
a feveriſh diſtemper. He had alſo great diſputes 
with the States of Catalonia, who, before they 
would grant him the tax, that was aſked of 
them, propoſed, that all their privileges ſhould 
be confirmed to them. This took up ſome 
time, and occaſioned many diſputes. All was 
ſettled at laſt ; but their grant was ſhort of what 
was expected, and did not defray the charges 
of the King's ſtay in the place. A great diſpo- 
ſition to revolt appeared in the Kingdom of 
Naples, and it broke out into ſome feeble at- 
tempts, that were ſoon maſtered, and the lead- 
ers of them taken and executed, who juſtified 
themſelves by this apology, that, till the Pope 
granted the inveſtiture, they could not be bound 
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This might ariſe from envy and malice, which 


\ 18 


. 
to obey the new King. The Duke of Anden 
was a ſevere Governor, both on his Maſtet's ac. 
count and on his on: Some of the Auſtria 
— fs their eſcape to Rome and Verang. 
ey repreſented to the Emperor, that the diſ 
poſition of the Country was ſuch in his favour 
that a ſmall force of ten thoufund ten would 
certainly put that Kingdom wholly” into his 
hands. Orders were therefore ſem to Pri 
Eugene to ſend a detachment into the Kingdom 
of Naples ; but, though he believed a ſmall forte 
would ſoon reduce that Kingdom, yet he judged 
that ſuch a diminution of his own ſtren 
when the French were ſending ſo many 
into the Milaneſe, would ſo expoſe him, that 
it would not be poſſible to maintain a defenfye 
war with ſuch unequal ſorce. Yet'r or. 
ders came to him to the fame effect ; hut in op- 
poſition to thoſe he made ſuch | 
that at laſt it was left to himſelf to do what he 
found ſafeſt and moſt for the Emperor's fervice. 
Upon this the matter was laid aſide; and it foon 
appeared, that he had judged better than the 
Court of Vienna but this was, by his enemies, 
imputed to humour and obſtinacy, ſo that, for 
ſome time after that, he was neither conſidered 
nor ſupported, as his great ſervices had deſerved. 


I 


are the ordinary growth of all Courts, eſpeci 
ly of feeble ones; or it might be the practice of 
the French, who had corrupted moſt Cours, 
and that of Vienna in particular, ſince nothing 
could more advance their ends, than to alienate 
the Emperor from Prince Eugene; which 
might ſo far diſguſt him, as to make him more 
remiſs in his ſervice, 

The Confederate fleet of England and Halland, n. 
commanded by Sir George Rooke, gave terror li 
this ſummer to moſt of their neighbours, 
they continued merely on the defenſive; w 
the French had many ſquadrons in the Span 
ports (the uſe of which were refuſed to our fleet) 
and in the Veſt. Indies. 

In the North, the war went, on ſtill, The f% 
King of Sweden paſſed the Duna, and fell up- ® * 
on an army of the Saxons, that lay on the other yp 
ſide over againſt Riga, and routed them ſo in- 
tirely, that he became maſter of their camp 
and artillery, From thence he marched into 
Courland, where no reſiſtance was made. Mu- 
tau, the chief town, ſubmitted ro him. The 
King of Poland drew his army into Lithuania, 
which was much divided between the S 
and Oginſtiꝰs; ſo that all thoſe parts were falling 
into great confuſion. The Court of Ferns pre- 
tended, that they had made a great diſcovery 
of a conſpiracy in Hungary. It is certain, the 
Germans acted the Maſter very ſeverely in that 
Kingdom, ſo that all places were full of com- 
plaints; and the Emperor was ſo beſieged bythe 
authors = inp oppreſſions, and the . 
ings were ſo ſummary upon very flight groun 
1 it was not to be n if the Hung 
rians were diſpoſed to ſhake off the yoke, when 
a proper opportunity ſhould offer itſelf 3 and i 
is not to be doubted, but the French had 
among them by the way of Poland, as L 
of Turky, that ſo the Emperor might have wor 
enough at home. : 

This was the State of affairs of Europe this! 
ſummer. Several negotiations were ſecretly cu "3 
ried on. The Elector of Cologne was intirel) 
gained to the French intereſt, but refolved * 
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to declate bienſelf, till his brother honght fit threw it down, and kicked it about the room. 1701. 
" likewiſe to do it- All the progrets, that the Ar laſt however he conſented ; but it was ge- 
made with the two brachers.chis ſummer nerally thought, that, when he ſhould ſee a good 
was, that they. declared. for à neutrality, and fleet come from the Allies, he would obſerve 
againſt a. war with France... The Dukes. of this treaty with the French, as they have done 
Wolfembulile.and Saxe: Calles were alſo engaged their treaties with all the reſt of the world. 
in the ſame deſign. ; They made great levies. of During the courſe of theſe things, King Wil. Treaty bes 
troops beyond What they themlelyes could pay, Hem applied bimſelf to the perfecting the Al- rween the | 
for which it was viſible, that they were ſupplied liances, which he was negotiating abroad, and — url 
from France By this means. there was a formi- particularly that between the Emperor, England, ad Hol. 
dable appearance of great diſtractions in the and Holland, which was concluded at the Hague land. 
ire. An Alliance was. alſo projefted by on the 7th of September (2). This treaty was 
France with the King of Portugal. - His Minil- framed in the nature of propoſals, upon which 
ters were in the French intereſt, but he himſelf France might come in 3 and accordingly the 
inclined to the Auſtrian family. Le for ſome fame were communicated to the Spani/h Am- 
time affected retirement, and avoiding the giv- baſſador ; otherwiſe it was to have ſatiſ- 
ing audience to foreign Miniſters. | Bur, as he faction given to the Houſe of Auſtria, in relati- 
aw no good proſpect from England, and being on to the Spani/s Succeſſion, to recover Han- 
preſſed to an Alliance wich France, his Miniſters ders out of the hands of the French; and that 
obtained leave from him to propoſe one, on the ZEngliþ and Dutch ſhould keep whatever 
terms of ſuch advantage to him, that it was not they ſhould conquer in the Meſt- Indies. This 
expected they would be granted, and. ſo it was laſt article, ſo advantageous to England, was 
this would run into a long negatiation. owing to the advice, which the Lord Sommers 
But the French were as liberal in making large had formerly given to the King, when the Par- 
iſes, as they were dious ia not per- tition-treaty was in agitation, | 
— them z for the French King agreed to Hut to return to the affairs at home. In Jre- Mairie 
all chat was propoſed, and Ggned a treaty pur- land, the Truſtees for the 1riſb forfeitures went Bale 
ſuant to it, and publiſhed it to the world (1). on to hear the claims of the Lib, and in mary 
Yet the King of Portugal denied, that he had caſes they gave judgment in their favour. But 
conſented to any ſuch project; and he was pre- now it began to appear, that, whereas it had 
vailed upon with ſuch difficulty to ſign the been given out, that the ſale of the confiſcated 
treaty, that, when it was brought to him, he eſtates would amount to a million and a half, 
| it 


— 


* 


1) The Earl of Mancheſter in a letter to Secretary ** for they ſuppoſed, that our fleet lay ſome where 
Jm from Paris, of the 13th of Ful 1701, writes © near the coaſt, expecting the return of the frigate 
thus : « with my anſwer; and this conſternation made 
I have juſt now received a letter of the 21ſt paſt, maar Agar ON) img ndaghers that they 
« from Mr. Aethuen. The treaty betwixt France © would at laſt ſome vigorous reſolution in our 
« and Portugal was ſigned the 18th, and the next day © favour, But my hopes were ſoon deſeated by the 
© he had an audience of the King, and a conference news I received by an expreſs from Caſcaes the ſame 
« with the Secretary of State; but he could not get © night, that Monſieur Chateaurenault appeared off 
© them to own, whether it was ſo or no. All they © with his ſquadron, which proved too true; for he 
declared was, that*they had done nothing to preju- © came into this river the next day; and, the Portu- 
dice the treaty between England and that Crown. © gueſe having plucked up their ſpirits, the Secretary 
« | was in hopes to get a 5 of this treaty, but of State ſent me an anſwer in writing, That the 
© there is no copy come ; only the origi for © King of Portugal lay under no other obligations by 
« this King. There is. ſome myſtery ſtill in that his treaties with France and Spain, than thoſe, 
matter; but, ſince it is printed in the French Ga- ** which he had communicated to me already, as alſo 
rette as a league offenſive and defenſive, Portugal © to Mr. mentary Vernon by his Envoy in England ; 
© ſhould be made to explain that matter.” And * and that the King had no reaſon to change an 
Mr. Methuen, in a letter to the Earl of Manchefter „ thing, that had been ſtipulated with the A! 
from Lisben of the 25th of September 1701, has the Chriſtian King, who had always been his | wag 
following paſſage : The 19th inſtant arrived here © Friend and Ally, Monſieur Chateaurenault's ſqua- 
\ © inCoſcaes road his Majeſty's ſhip the Lym, diſpatch- © dron conſiſts of fourteen men of war, five fire-ſhips, 
* ed to me by Sir George Rooke, with inſtructions © and one hoſpital, which are now come up the ri- 
© from his Majeſty ; upon the receipt of which, I „ ver, and lie all before the City, Three of the 
< preſently demanded an audience of the King of © ſhips are of three decks, and from ninety to a hundred 
a Periugal, and it was appointed me the next morn- © guns; moſt of the others carry from fifty to ſixty. 
< ing at ten of the clock. I was almoſt two hours This laſt ſtep being made to crown the reſt of their 
with the King, during which time having ſaid every © follies, I cannot think any thing can bring theſe 
ching to him, that I thought likely to make him © people to their ſenſes again but a miracle, or po- 
« ſenſible of his paſt errors and true intereſt, I con- tumult ; the laft of which is much more like- 
« cluded with acquainting him, that, it being abſo- © ly to happen than the firſt; for every body ſeems 
© lutely neceſſary for the King my Maſter to be ful- © diſſatisfied at the preſent ſituation of affairs, except- 
« ly informed concerning the contents of the late © ing two or three of the Miniſters.“ 
* treaties he had made with France and Spain, I de- (2) It contained the following articles : 
* fired, that a true copy of them ſhould be com- 15 : 
* municated to me, together with a declaration of 1. There ſhall be a perpetual and inviolable friend - 
* his final #folution, how he intended to act, in caſe ſhip between the Emperor, the King of Great-Britain, 
* 4 War ſhould break out between England and France; and the States-General. 
adding, that I expected an immediate and poſitive 2. The Allies think nothing more effectual for eſta- 
* anſwer, being reſolved not to detain the King's bliſhing the general peace, than the procuring ſatisfac- 
** ſhip above four and twenty hours. The arrival of tion to the ror in the Spaniſh Succeſſion, and ſuf- 
* the frigate, her remaining at the Caſcaes, my de- ficient ſecurity for the dominions and commerce of the 
* mands, and the little time I gave them, put this Allies. 
King and his Minifters into a great conſternation; 3. The Allies ſhall employ two months time a 
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ne HISTORY 
it was not like to riſe to the third part of that 
ſum. In the mean while, the Tru lived in 
great ſtate there, and were maſters of all the 


affairs of that Kingdom. But no propoſitions 


were yet made for the purchaſing of thoſe 
eſtates. 

During the King's abſence, the Nation was 
in a great ferment, which was increaſed by many 
books, that were written to expoſe the late ma- 


nagement in the Houſe of Commons and the 


new Miniſtry, the Earl of Rocheſter in particular, 
who was thought the promoter. of all violent 
motions z and ſeveral tracts were publiſhed, to 
ſhew the to be apprehended from the 
growth of the power of France, and the fatal 
conſequences of a treaty with that Kingdom (1). 
The few books, that appeared in defence of the 
conduct of the new Miniſters, were ſuch wretch- 
ed performances, that ſome were tempted to 
think, that they were written by men, who 
perſonated the being on their ſide, on deſign to 
expoſe them. 75 | 
The Earl of Rochefter delayed his going to 
Ireland very long. He perceived, that the 
King's heart was not with him, and was very 
uneaſy at it; as, on the other hand, 2 
complained much of his intractable temper 
imperious manner, and, by his intercourſe with 
him, the King came to ſee, that he was not the 
man he had taken him for; that he had no 
large nor clear notions of affairs abroad; and 
that, inſtead of moderating the violence of his 
party, he inflamed them; ſo that he often ſaid, 
that the year, in which he directed his counſels, 
was one of the uneaſieſt of his whole life. The 
Earl, finding the King's coldneſs towards him, 


5 


of ENGLAND. 
expoſtulated with hit upon it, and fai 
. ace i $4 


not truſt him. The King heard'this with his 
uſual m, and concluded u it, that he 
ſhould him no more, 


t Mr, Harley 


made the Earl a little more ſubmiſlive and 


compliant. After the King was gone 
Ce Fark all we ne Sr Ent, 


iging people of all forts, 
; 


uſed much art in obliging 
Diſſenters as well 12 


iſts 
igh- 


juſtice, That, Which gave the 
greateſt di in his Adminiſtration there; was 
his uſage of the reduced officers, who were 


half-pay, a fund being ſettled for that 
Parliament. They had been ordered 
Ireland, and to be ready for ſervice there. The 
Earl called them before him, and requiredithem 
to under their hands, their-readine& to 
go and ſerve in the Vet. Indien. But, they not 
complying with this, he ſet them a day for their 
final anſwer, and threatened, that they Mud 
have no more appointments, if they ſtood" out 
beyond that time, This was repreſented to the 
King as a great 1 them, and ag 
done on deſign to leave Ireland deſtitute of the 
ſervice, that might be done by ſo many gallant 
officers, who were all known to be well afſefted 
to the preſent Government z upon Which the 


by act of 


the day of exchanging the ratifications, to obtain, by 
amicable means, faid ſatisfaction and =p 

4. But, if that cannot be obtained within the time 
limited, they en to aſſiſt one the other with all 
their forces, according to the ſpecification to be agreed 
on in a particular Convention. 

5. The Confederates ſhall, among other things, en- 
deavour to recover the Spaniſh Netherlands, to be a 
barrier between Holland and France, as likewiſe the 


Duchy of Milan, &c. for the Emperor's ſecurity ; and 
alſo Kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, and the lands 


and iſlands upon the coaſt of Tu/cany, belonging to the 
Spaniſh dominions, 

6. The King of Great-Britain and the States may 
ſeize what lands and cities they can, belonging to the 
Spaniards in the Indies, and keep them. 

7. In a war, the Confederates ſhall faithfully com- 
municate their deſigns to one another. 

8. No party ſhall treat of peace, truce, &c. but, 
jointly with the reſt, they ſhall prevent the union of 
France and Spain under the fame Government, or the 
French poſſeſſing the Spaniſb Indies. The ſubjects of 
the King of Great-Britain and the States ſhall enjoy 
all the privileges of trade, which they had before the 
death of the late King of Sparn. 

9. At the making of peace, the Confederates ſhall 
provide for the maintaining the trade of the Engi/h 
and the Dutch to the dominions taken from the Spani- 
ards ; and likewiſe ſecure the States by a barrier. 

10. They ſhall at the ſame time agree about the ex- 
erciſe of Religion in the places acquired. 

11. They ſhall affift one the other with all their 
forces, if the French King, or any one elſe, ſhould in- 
vade any one on account of this Alliznce. 

12. After peace, there ſhall remain a defenſive 
Alliance between theſe Allies, for the maintaining of 
the ſaid peace. 

13. All Kings, Princes, and States, that pleaſe, 
may enter into this Alliance, but the Empire ſhall be 


free thoughts on 4 remedies, 


ſelf, will not allow him to obſerve any treaty langer than it 


King ordered a ſtop to be put to it. 
We 
—— invited, and the Confederates may jointly 
or ſeparately invite whom they pleaſe. | 
14. This treaty ſhall be ratified by all the 
rates within ſix weeks or ſooner. | 


(1) One of theſe tracts was intitled, The ws 
Europe from the growing Power France: With jon: 
particularly an the cure 
of our diviſions at horke, in order to a ſucceſsful war 
abroad againſt the French King and his But the 
moſt conſiderable treatiſe upon this 2 _ 
to come from the hand of the Lord s him 
and was called Anguis in Herba: Or, The fatal ang 
quences of a treaty with France: Wherein it is proved, 
that the principles, whereby the French King governs hin- 


is for his intereſt to break it. That he has alu, aimed 
at the union of the Crowns of France and Spain ire the 
Pyrenean treaty. That, notwith/landing his pretences #0 
the contrary, ſuch is his deſign at this day. that no- 
thing can prevent it, but to reduce his to fuch af 
degree, as may perfefily break his meaſures. Th, ® 
well as the piece abovementioned concerning 

gers of Europe, is inſerted in the third Volume ef the 
State-tratts during the reign of King William IN, and 
was reprinted at London in 1711 in 8v0, The Author 
begins with obſcrving, that there are three things ablo- 
lutely neceſſary to be done by thoſe, - who aim at un- 
verſal Empire: 1. They muſt conceal their true 

leſt all their neighbours ſhould unite to deſtroy them, 
as common enemies and plagues to mankind; 4. They 
muſt divide their neighbours as much as poſſible in their 
counſels at home, and in their foreign intereſts in F 
lation to one another: And, 3. That they never 
a peace but of neceſſity, nor obſerve. it longet, than 
till it become more profitable for them to break hows 
to keep it, Theſe being both in fact and reaſon! 
plain, neceſſary, and undeniable conſequencesof 4 — 
at univerſal Empire, it is eaſy to be obſerved, l. 


whoever makes that his aim, cannot baus fide be ol #2 
religion, 


ſuch confidence 


to live in 


Vol. 


10 


* 


WWW 

| are now come to the laſt period of the 
* 10 1 8 Fames II. He had led, for above 
ten years, à very unactive life in France. Afﬀ- 
ter he had, in ſo © poor 
grſt England, and then Ireland ; he had entered 
imo two deſigns for recovering the Crowns, 
which he may be ſaid more truly to have thrown 
away than loſt. The one was broke by the 
defeat of the French fleet at ſea before Cher- 
bu, in the year 1692 : The other ſeemed to 


—_ 


a" manner, abandoned 


- 


* 
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infamy, when an army was brought to Dunkirk, 


and the defign of the aſſaſſination was thought 


ſure; upon which it was reaſonably hoped, that 
the Nation muſt have fallen into ſuch confuſions, 


that it would have been an eaſy prey to an arm 


ready to invade it, The reproach, that fo black 


A 


a contrivance caſt upon him, brought him under 


ſo much contempt, that even the abſolute au- 
thority of the French Court could hardly mee 


* _ 


religion, whether natural or revealed ; and of conſe- 


ſuch a Prince is not to 14 = 9 by ore 
or obligations deduced from any religion. 2. That all 
thoſe moſt grofly deceive themſelves, who treat with 
ſuch a Prince, out of a proſpect, that he will religi- 
ouſly and bond fide obſerve the treaty ; for that wou 
fand in his way between him and his great deſign of 
Empire. The neceſlary conſequence from theſe truths is, 
that, whenever Providence ſhall ſo far ſecond the pru- 
dence of the meaſures of thoſe States and Powers, that 
are neighbouss to ſuch a Prince, as that an Alliance can 
de formed of ſtrength ſufficient: to be able to reduce 
{uch an Aſpirer to terms of moderation and equality, 
they are indiſpenſably obliged to make uſe of that force 
to reduce him to thoſe terms of moderation and equa- 
ly, and never treat with him upon any other foot: 
For otherwiſe 'the Princes and Governors of thoſe 
States and Powers, with all thoſe, who give them con- 
tary advice, become anſwerable before and Man 
for that miſery and ruin, that ſhall afterwards fall upon 
ſuch States, either through ignorance or treaſon of 
their Governors or Councils, He then remarks, that 
it is evident the French King had all along aimed at the 
Empire of this part of the world, from his invaſions 
of France and Franche __— in 1667 and 1668, and 
of Holland, Flanders, Franche Compte, and Germany, from 
the year 1672 to. the treaty of Nimeguen ; his treat- 
ment of the Empire and Spain, after the peace of Ni- 
neuen had diſarmed j 00 — them inca- 
of oppoſing him, b e great advantages it gave 
E and his placing his Grandſon upon the 
Throne of Spam, by which laſt ſtep France raiſed itſelf 
to the higheſt pitch of grandeur, and threatened the 
deſtruction of the remaining Liberties of Europe and 
the Proteſtant Religion. | He afterwards remarks, that 
union at home, was the beſt means to prevent the de- 
ligns of the French King: That no accommodation 
cn be made with him, but what. muſt be deſtructive 
to Europe : That the leaving Milan and Flanders in 
hi hands would infallibly ſecure to him the univerſal 
Empire of Europe That the Duke of Ayou holding 
am would be under the French „it being his 
intereſt to give all advantages to Frence, and particu- 
larly in point of trade, | while England and Holand 
would not be able to reſent it: That the Spaniſh trade 
i would greatly increaſe the French ſhipping : That 
Fance, by poll of Gibraltar, would command 
the trade of the Strexghts ; and that the ſeizing of Gui- 
«a would ſecure the Kingdoms of Naples and Sicily. 
He next ſhews, that the poſſeſſion of the Duke of Au- 
Ju is the poſſeſſion of France, and that the French 
King aways aimed at the union of the two Crowns of 
France and Spain, not thinking himſelf in the leaſt ob- 
lged by the renunciation made by his Queen at the 
Pyrenean 2 never deſigning to obſerve it, even 
2 the time when he was ſolemnly ſwearing the con- 
trary at the altar. That however his meaſures for uni- 
ung thoſe Crowns were broke by the Revolution, and 
be was obliged by the treaty of Refwick to reſtore all 
that he had taken 
war, together with Luxemburg, the county of Chi 
Ceurtray, which he had taken us 
Auen, and almoſt all his re-unions; and was driven 
out of tay, having loſt Caſal during the war, and 
upon the peace of Savey forced to reſtore his conqueſts, 
together with Pigneral, which had been in the hands 


e lince the year 1631. He explains the de- 
S of the treaty of Partition, in which King il. 
No. 31. Vos. III. 


jan for her Ki 


in Catalonia and Flanders during the 


liam and the States-General had been deceived by the 

infidelity of | | 

that treaty. He remarks, that the 

muſt enjoy both Crowns, if the Duke of 

ſhould die childleſs, though contrary to the King of 
s will. That England and Holland ought to de- 

to the world, that they begin the war upon the 
foot of turning the Duke of Avjeu out of the whole 


Spaniſh ſucceſſion, fince nothing <ould fo intirely re- 
Spaniards 


concile the to the intereſt of the Houſe of 
Auftria and the deſigns of her Allies, as ſuch a decla- 
ration, or would ſo effectually deſtroy the credit, 
that France might ſtill have preſerved in Spain; for, 
though the Houſe of Auffria governed Spain for 
near two centuries, — they loſt their intereſt there, 
when it was once known, that the Spaniſb ſceptre 
could not be continued longer in that family, with- 
out diſmembring her Empire; while France, her im- 
memorial enemy, oftered to preſerve her Monarchy 
intire, provided ſhe would receive the Duke of Au- 
This ſingle motive outweighed 
all other conſiderations; ſhe forgot her inbred anti- 
„ pathy to the French Nation, and her friendſhip 
and obligations to the family of her former Kings. 
dhe accepted his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's offer, 
« tho? ſhe could not but foreſee, that a French King 
« would neceſſarily make her Crown dependent on 
that of France, But the ſcene of affairs is much 
6 altered ſince that time. The exhauſted ſtate of 
% France, the great confederacy formed againſt her, 


% and the ſucceſs of the Emperor's arms in Hah, | 


« ſufficiently declare to all the world, and to Spain 
« itſelf, that France cannot preſerve her Monarchy 
« intire. The Confederates can do it, if they are 
willing. France has taught us how the ions 
„of that People are to be gained. Let us turn her 
* own arts againſt her; nor can we fail to reap 
„the greateſt advantages from ſuch a reſolution, 
«© whenever England and Holland ſhall think it a pro- 
„per time to land an army in Spain upon this foot. 
4 Beſides, Spain will hereby recover her former in- 
„dependence. But, if we begin a war upon the foot 
<« of dividing her Monarchy, we make an inſepara- 
C ble union of intereſts between Spain and the Duke 
of Anjou; and, in this caſe, we muſt expect to 
c meet with the laſt efforts of an incenſed and deſperate 
nation.“ He then ſhews, that all expedients to ſe- 
cure +4 trade of o- ar _ Holland are ridiculous, 
except that one of turning t e Anjou out of Spain. 
Wha this ſhall be effected, the 2 of the 4 
except Flanders Milan, that are garriſoned by 
French troops,' muſt follow the fortune of their Head. 


we turn the 2 Anjou gut of Spain, the Houſe of 


Auſtria will be able to make us a good compenſation for 
tho charges of the war; but, without that, we muſt ex- 
pet no return for our expences, We know they cannot re- 
pay us in money ; they can give us little or no advantage 
in our trade. or cautionary towns, 1 know none 
they could giue us, that would be worth our acceptance, 
except Oſtend and Newport. But, in/tead of repaying 
us any part of our expence, theſe garriſons be a 
perpetual charge to us, beſides the jealouſy, that troops 
maintained there might create in the People of England. 
Moreover, the fate of Tangier and Dunkirk ought to 
make us ſenſible, that thoſe garriſons will be more ſecure, 
if we put the 7 of Auſtria in a condition to protect 
them, by making t 
we kept EY alt hands, He aſſerts then, that w it 

is 


Archduke King of Spain, than if 


. 459 
be id with more depth, as well as with more 1701. 
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tot, 


with thoſe. airy ſchemes, 


by concerned in all his misfortunes z and, tho 


1 Fow deportment (2). Hunting 


* 
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o far, as to have common reſpe& paid 
oh that (1). He. himſelf ſeemed to 27 2 


e 

leſs, innocent life, being ſtill zealous. | 

Nane In che beginning of this _ 

been ſq near death, that it was generally though: 

Is 6 ee the decline of it would carry him off. He wear 

was the moſt eaſy, when he was leaſt troubled to Bayrbon in April, where he continued till the 

| on which latter end of May, but had no benefit of the 

employing her. thoughts. > went e waters there. In the beginning of September he 
to the onaſtery of La Trappe, where 


is Queen could never give over 


— 


M xe por fell into ſuch fits, that jt way concluded he cola 
onks were much edified with his humble and not live many days. The French King eame w 

was his. chief fee him, and ſeemed to be much toyched with 
fight, and repeated to him, what he had be. 


4h Do» 4 —— —_-_ 
: 


EP 


verſion ; and for the moſt part he led a harm- 


5 


* * —_—_—. —_—_—_ — —_— —_ 


as 


9 
n Wm th. 


— A — » _ 8 —_ — * —— 
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« js either a malicions or ag ignorine ſurmiſe to ſay, © have in France. I thought not fit" to een thi 


4 that, if tbe Archduke were King of Spain, 
« Houſe of Auffria would become too 

« domipions of both branches of the Houſe of 
« ria were united in the perſon of Charles V, 
« was great both for his wiſdom, cou 


The © part of the deſign ſeems to me to bt better lay'd 
+ 4 8 then any I bave known of that Kind ; and 
w 6c 


rage, and mili- | | 
ce tary conduct. The Kingdom of Spain was then at * of it, one of the four, intru 


< ſition, but to acquaint you with it, berauſe the 


re- 
d 
deſigns you may have to join it, Ty 
. . þ by the reft, will re. 
pair to you, his charges being borne, and g 


the deſects of the ſecond, it may be 
«© ſome 


« leaſt: four times more powerful than at this day. 
« He was abſolutely maſter of the ſeas. The Duchy + a full account of the whole matter. In the mean 
&« of Burgundy, with the ſeventeen Provinces, were ( tyme, he defires, in his one name und thein, that 
« intire in him. Yet, notwithſtanding all thoſe advan- © you would let but one or two, whom'you muſt 
4e tages, he was but barely a match for France. If his © truſt, know it, and enjoyn them een This 
« ſon Philip II. put France very hard to it, we muſt © is all I je nt, hw it at this tyme,” 

« not attribute that to the power of Spain, but to the (2) Father Brettomeau, the Jeſuit, in his &ri 
« civil wars of France ; but, as ſoon as IV. had ap- ment of the Life of King James IT, extract from an Egg - 
et peaſed the civil wars, and ſettled the di con- liſh Manuſcript of the Reverend Father Francis 

« dition of the Kingdom, the ſuperiority of France of the Society of Jeſus, and Confeſſor to that King, tell us 
« quickly appeared; and all the world allows, that that the King never miſſed going to La Trajye once 
© both the branches of the Houſe of a could a year. He would ſtay there three or four and 
<«< not have prevented ſome fatal blow, that he was ſpend them in long meditations and. ſpirituaF'conk- 
4c preparing to ſtrike, had not a ſudden and violent rences with the Abbot and his or, whom he 
« death ſtopped his deſigns. Since that time France took with him. He afliſted at the Choir-houns, er- 


4 has taken from them a great part of Flanders, the — He - * but _ and 
e, unleſs he was . was 
never ſo in 


« Duchy of Burgundy, the Country of | ö 

<« and ſome other places on the frontiers of Spain, firm, but he would dine once with the Re- 
« and has made conſiderable conqueſts on the fide of ligious in the Refectory, where no meat nor fleſh ö 
% Germany. Spain is greatly diſpeopled, and her ma- ever ſerved up. The King wrote likewiſe this account 
« ritime power intirely loſt. And, ever fince the of his retirement there: 

« time Guſtavus Adolphus broke the power of the Ger- © Foraſmuch as it has pleaſed the Divine goodnek, 
4e man branch of the Houſe of Auſtria, we find that graciouſly to touch my heart, when T'was at 
« both branches united have made no tolerable ba- Trappe, more ſenſibly than ever; I have 

the aid of the ſame Grace, done my utmait'to 
«« form and amend my life. At firſt, I went thither, 


„ in Europe, we ſhall take away from the weight of © the accounts I had read of it in England,” were an- 
<« the Houſe of Auffria, which e was very much © ſwerable to the idea I had formed of it; 
ce too light, and add to the weight of France, that * to know, if the Abbot, who firſt began this 


„ given him. I was brought thither by 
« of the whole.” de 


« of wary the Marſhal 

1) His freinds had generally repreſented him as in- thanked him as Jong as he lived, 
= of conſenting to fo ſhocking an attempt, as ** ſucceeded by in the deſire, 
that of aſſaſſinating King Wilkam. But it is evident, © leading a better life, After I had been 
from an original letter of his, in the Archbiſhop's li- © two or three days (which, T thank God, L. 
brary at Lambeth, printed in the firſt volume of Se- © nued to do every year, ſince my return from u 
cretary Thurlee's State Papers, p. 666, that he was not I perceived I had made a conſiderable improvement; 
averſe to the employing of Roman Catholics in ſuch a © for I began to have a more perfect knowledge of the 
deſign againſt Oliver Cromwell, even though they de- ** vanity of human grandeur. I was very well con- 
manded, as a reward for it, a Toleration of their Re- *© vinced, that nothing ought to be more paſhonatey 
ligion in England, The letter is as follows : p row ppm, 3 0 = n that it * 

u iſtian 
| Paris, May, 14, 1655. © eſpecially ſuch a wretch as I am, who 2 

There is a propoſition has been made to me, © ſo many years in an almoſt continued N 
Which is too long to put in a letter, ſo that I will, till at laſt it has pleaſed thee, O my God, 
<« as ſhort as I can, let you know the heads of them. thine infinite mercy, to call me back to thyſelf by 
There are four Roman Catholics, that have bound © thy fatherly corrections.“ 
<« themſelves in a ſolemn oath to kill Cromwell, and (2) Father Brettonneau tells us, That the King's 
<« then to raiſe all the Catholics in the City and the © Conſeſſor, after he had the honour to ſerve him, 
« Army, which they pretend to be a number ſo con- © and be near his perſon nine y thought he might 
< {iderable, as may give a riſe for your recovery, they * fafely affirm, that, in the mo reformed ſtate 
« being all warned to be ready for ſomething. that is „ Chriſtianity, and the moſt virtuous and pious G 
<« to be done, without knowing what it is. They © it is very rare to find more unſpotted intentions, * 
„ demand ten thouſand livres in hand; and when the “ more exact watchfulneſs, and a greater leaſt 
<< buſineſs is ended, ſome recompenſe for themſelves, © tenderneſs of conſcience with reſpet to the * 
« according to their ſeveral qualitys, and the ſame li- © faults and the ſmalleſt imperfeQions,” The 
« berty for Catholics in England, as the Proteſtants Writer likewiſe obſerves, < "That Jus * 


a- ales as King of England, I 
110 5 Friday 2 16th of September, 


w_ of E own the pretended Prin of 
ames died 
S. with 


the Church of the EU, Benediftines, in the 
Suburbs of St. James at Paris, in a private man- 


He was a Prigce that ſeemed made. for 


25 great marks of devotion, and was interred in 
7 of 
. 


: But he had a good judgment, where 
i Relig 
biaſs, which it did v 


of the ſubmiſſion due to Pri 
rally a man of truth, fidelity, and juſtice : But 
his Religion was ſo infuſed in him, and he was 
n in it by his Prieſts, that the princi- 
ples, which nature had laid in him, little 
rer over him, when the concerns of his 


urch ſtood in the way: He was a gentle 


Maſter, and was very eaſy ta all who came 
near him: Yet he was not ſo apt to pardon, as 
one ought to be, that is che Vicegerent of that 
God, who is flow to anger, and. ready to for- 
give: He had no perſonal vices but of one ſort : 
He was ſtill wandering from one amour to ano- 
ther, yet he had a real ſenſe of fin, and was 
aſhamed of it : But Prieſts know how to engage 
Princes more intirely into their interefts, by 
making them compound for their fins, by. a 
great zeal for Holy Church, as they call it. In a 
word, if it had not been for his Popery, he would 
have been, if not a great, yet a good Prince. 
Burnet ſays, that, by what he once knew of 
him, and by whag/he faw him afterwards car- 
ried to, he grew more confirmed in the very 
bad opinion, which he was always apt to have, 
of the intrigues of the Popiſh Clergy, and of 
the Confeſſors of Kings. King James was un- 
done by them, and was their Martyr, ſo that 
they ought to bear the chief load of all the errors 
of his inglorious reign, and of its fatal cataſ- 
trophe. 0 he was dying, a A 
cerning the Legitimacy is Son 3 on whi 

ſome made ſevere remarks 3 while others 


r 


his ice, ber 


he ſhould; came to reign, He ſaid, that, 


naming of the l it was. believed, had 


been ſuggeſted to him by the French, in order 
to render the Emperor odious to all thoſe of his 


Religion, | O94) avec io 
Upon his death it was debated in the French 

Council what was fit to be done, with relation to 

his pretended Son, whom the King had promiſ- 


ed him to acknowledge as King of England, at 


the perſuaſion of Madam Maintenon, whom 
King James's Queen had en for. that pur- 
poſe. The [Miniſtry adviſed the French King 
to be paſſive, to let him aſſume. what title he 
ſed 3 but that, for ſame time at leaſt, his 

| 2 not declare himſelf. That this 
a ſome reſtraint on King William, where- 


as a preſent declaration muſt precipitate a rup- 


ture. But the Dauphin inter with ſome 
heat for the preſent owning him King. He 
thought the King was bound in honour to do 
it: That he was of the blood, and was driven 
away on the account of his Religion. Upon 
this orders were given to proclaim him at St. 
Germain 3. His own Court, it ſeems, was goin 
about it, when a difficulty, propoſed by the Earl 
of Middleton, put a ſtop to it. He a 
that it would look very ſtrange, and might 
provoke the Court of France, if among the 
2 mt Led «> ſhould be uſed ; and it 
might di their party in England, if it were 
omitted: So that piece of ceremony was not 
performed (1). 

Soon after this, the King of Spain owned the 


Pretender as King of England, as likewiſe did 


the Pope and the Duke of Savoy; and the King 
of France preſſed all other Princes to do it, in 
whoſe Courts he had Miniſters, and prevailed 
on the Pope to we the Emperor and other 
Roman Catholic Princes to acknow him, 


though without effect. The King of Portu- Lambert. 


a | Chriſtian — 2 
9 0 to him, for he, heartily forgave both the | 
Emperor. Ihe 


| 4 


thought, chat, having ſpoke ſo often of it be- 1701. 
fore, he might not reflect on the fitneſs of ſay- 
N ching concerning it in his laſt extremi- 
ty. He recommended to him firmneſs in his 
Religion, and guſtice in bis Government, if ever 


gals anſwer to the French Miniſter upon this oc- Vol. I. 
caſion was, that he was reſolved to maintain a ?- 691. 


friendſhip and good correſpondence with his 
moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, and to obſerve religi- 
ouſly all his Alliances with him; but that r 

| | could 


— — „„  — —— 
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* and holy confuſion for his fins inſpired him with 
ſuch a ſpirit of mortification, as would have carried 
him too far, if his Con eſſor had not oppoſed it, and 
* moderated his auſterities. He kept very ſevere faſts 
* and would upon certain days bind his body with a 
* very ſharp-pointed iron chain, His ſelf-diſcipline 
* was very rigorous; and withal he took ſuch care 
< to conceal thoſe exerciſes of that, having 
once by chance left his inſtrument of diſcipline in a 
Place, where the Queen found it, he fo bluſhed up- 
1 * that occaſion, that her Majeſty never ſaw him 
in ſuch a confuſion in her life. Notwithſtanding 
„A which, be did not yet mortify himſelf to his 
4 mind. All the. of this life ſeemed too light 
aud eaſy for him, This made him agk his Confeſ- 

for a queſtion, which has ſomewhat very particular 
© in it, and ſhews the extreme deſire he had to ſatisfy 
* the Divine Juſtice, Conſidering the. life I baus le 


«K 
« 


— 4 £% | 


&« (ſaid he in a queſtion, which he had ſet down in 
« writing) and reing my age and condition will not 
cc Jet me practiſe the penances and murtifications, 
t which are neceſſary to expiate my ſans, and fo to my 
&« repentance of them to God, ought 1 not, Reverend Father, 
<« to be content to have ” paint in purgatory prolonged, 
« and to lay out what I had deſigned to obtain the Di- 
« vine Mercy with, to have thoſe pains abridged, in cha- 
« rities for the de of the poor, and prayers for the 
« dead? His Co r could not enough admire the 
principles which had inſpired him with ſuch a ſenti- 
« ment; but preſently convinced him, that it carried 
« him a little too far, and that one cannot deſire to 
«© fee God too ſoon,” 7 
0 The circumſtances of his laſt Illneſs and death, 
the proclaiming the Pretender King, will beſt ap- 
pear from the following extracts of the Earl of Man- 
chefter's letters. _ 


— © 
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FT 8 De HISTORY of ENGLAND. a 
. o. could not reſolve upon a thing of that nature, bled his Council, to deliberate upon an anſwer, 
8 which might e with dangerous conſe- whach Monſieur de Torcy returned the ſame da 
K ENCES, The King of Denmark likewiſe made in the following terms : © is 
the ſame reſufal. „„ Ba, ng Gs bh. 
| , Ear! \* King Willian was no ſooner informed" of this My Lord, es 
4 of Man- \prodteding of the King of Fraue, but he diſ- War | 0 | 
1 cheſter en patthed à Courier to dhe King ef Sweden, as ** 1 can add nothing to what I had the bo- 
= & oadgy 'a Guirantee"of the treaty of Ryſwick, to give nour to tell you eight days ago, about the 
= France. bim an account of this manifeſt violation of . ſincere defire, which the King has always had 
= | Cole. itz 4nd on the fame day ſent an Expreſs' to the to preſerve * with the King your 
Earl of Mancbefter, his Ambaffador at Paris, to - Maſter, confi by the treaty of Ryſwick. 
order him to return to England, without raking As to me in particular, I only” pray you to 
his audience of leave. Upon which his Excel- be perſuaded, that, in whatever p you are, 
lericy wrote the following letter to the Marquis 7% will find nobody, who is more truly than 
d. vorey Secretary of State for foreign affairs. © I ſhall be all my life-time yours, c. 


S IR., Pari, Of#v." 2, 1yor, The French King likewiſe juſtified his con- 7% 
raw. i HR 11 al Adauct in owning the Pretender by the following I 
The King my Maſter, being informed, manifeſto,” which he diſperſed in all the Cours 2 

«© that his moſt Chriſtian ' Majeſty has owned of Europe. | — 

„another King of Great Britain, does not be- | | * 

<< lie ve, that his honour and his intereſt permit The King of England dying at Sr. Ger: os 


1701, 


F 


him to keep any Jonger an Ambaſſador with 

<« the King your Maſter ; and has fent me or- 
« ders to retire] immediately ; of which I do 
* myſelf the honour to give you notice by this 
«© letter, and I do aſſure you at the ſame time 
0 that lam, Sc.“ | 


This letter being communicated to the French 
King, who was then at Fontainebleau, he afſem- 


* = _ _ > "IS 


of King, which belon 


% main on the 16th of September 1701, the I, 6 
& Prince of Wales immediately took the title 
to him as fon and 
heir of the late King his father. His moſt 
«*«. Chriſtian Majeſty made no difficulty of own- 
« ing him under that title; and, even ſome 
time before the death of the King of Ex- 
land, his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty had affured 
him, that he would do ſo; As his Majeſty 

ff «6 had 


— — r 1 
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To Mr. Blathwayr. 


Paris, Sept. 5. 1701: 
King James was taken on Friday laſt with fainting 
fits, which returned upon him yeſterday. He was then 
ſo ill, that they gave him the extreme unction, and he 
was thought a dying. There is a report that he is 
dead, but I do not believe it ; though by the accounts 
I have he cannot live twenty-four hours. I do there- 
fore expect every moment the news of his Death. I 
do not think of ſending a Courier till I ſee how the 
Court of France will as, and whether they will own 
the P. Prince of Jales. By what I can learn they are 
- undetermined at preſent what to do, and whether 
ſhall ſuffer thoſe of St. Germain's to proclaim him. 
mn of every ſtep that 


To Mr. Secretary Vernon. 


Paris, Sept. 7. 1701. 
On Sunday laſt King James had again ſeveral faint- 
ing fits, which laſted ſo long, that they thought him 
dead; but they brought him at laſt to himſelf. He re- 
ceived the extreme unction, and ſeems much reſigned. 
He exhorted my Lord Middleton, and the reſt of his 
« Proteſtant ſervants, to embrace the Romaſh Religion, 
« and deſired the P. Prince of Hales to keep his Faith, 
„ ſhewing him of how little value a Crown was in 
c compariſon to his Salvation. In ſhort he continued 
<« Jong on this ſubject, and told the Curate of St. Ger- 
« main's, that he would be buried in their Church 
« with only an inſcription, J. K. of England. The 
« Phyſicians cannot tell what his diſtemper is. They 
« think, that an impoſthume is broke, for a great 
« deal of corruption and blood comes continual! 
« from him. Yeſterday he had another fit, which 
cc laſted an hour. The French King and the whole 
« Court have been to take their leave of him; but he 
<< was not dead laſt night, though none expect he can 
« recover. I know ſo much, that, as ſoon as he dies, 
« the P. Prince will take upon him the Title of King 
« of England, and he will be owned as ſuch by thoſe 


„ 


— 


« of St, Germain g. I am in doubt, whether the Court 
« of France will own him ſo ſoon. As ſoon as I hear 
« how this Court acts on this occaſion, I intend to 
“ ſend an expreſs to his Majeſty for inſtructions and 


To Mr. Blathwayt. 


Paris, Sept. 9, 1701. 
King James is till alive, but without any hopes of 
. He ſeems much ed, and has exhort- 
ed the Lords Middleton, and Griffin, and the relt 
his Proteſtant ſervants, to embrace the Romib 
on. I hear the latter is extremely uneaſy, becauſethe 
King of France was preſent, —1 took notice of bim, 
and ſaid, that he hoped he would conſider what 


gard for him, as it has had hitherto. 
of what King James ſaid to the P. Prince to keep 
ſtedfaſt to his Religion, and not depart from it on 207 
account whatſoever. I can tell you, that, the moment 
King James dies, the other will take the Title of King 
of England, and will be owned as ſuch by thoſe ot 
St. Germains, The French King is now at 

at his return he goes to Fontainbleau: 80 it may be 
eaſily contrived not to ſee the P. Prince till his return. 
The Queen will be in a convent at Chalet till the 
King is buried, and the P. Prince at the Duke of 
Laufur's at Paris, and after that will return 2 
St. Germain's. 1 doubt not but the French will cal 
him Roy & Angleterre. 


laſt night, but he was alive this morning, though the) 
expect he will expire every moment 
moſt up to his tomach, and he is ſenſible of 22 
The King of Fance was there laſt night, and d 


clare, that be would own the P. Prince for England 


= k : 
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Book a 
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Shad always treated him as Prince of Wales, 
. „ the conſequence is natural to ſtile him King 


«6 
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of England, as ſoon as the King bis Father 
died. No reaſon oppoſes this, when there is 
no engagement to the contrary z and it is 
certain, there is none in the treaty of N 
wick, The fourth article of that treaty de- 
clares only, that his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 
ſhall not diſturb the King of Great Bri- 
tain in the peaceable peg of his Domi- 
nious 3 nor aſſiſt with troops, or ſhips, or 
any other ſuccour, thoſe, who ſhall attempt 
to diſturb him. His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's 
intention is to obſerve punctually this article; 
and it is certain, that the title of King of 
England, which the Prince of Wales could 
not dipenſe with taking upon himſelf, will 
not procure. him any other aſſiſtances from 
his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, than what the late 
King his father received ſince the treaty of 
Ryſwick, which were merely for his ſubſiſtence, 
and the alleviation of his misfortunes. The 
generofity of his moſt Chriſtiana Majeſty 
would not allow him to abandon either that 
Prince or his Family, He is no Judge be- 
tween the King of Great Britain and the 


— — 8 —— —„ 


28. WILLIAM III. 


&* Prince of Wales. He cannot determine a- 
*« gainſt the latter, by refuſing him a title, which 
«« his birth gives him. In a word, it is ſuffici- 
ent, if his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty obſerves 
exactly the treaty of Ryſwick, and adheres 
ſtrictly to the terms of that treaty, at a time, 
when the conduct of the King of Great Bri- 
tain and the States General, the ſailing of their 
fleets, the ſecret aſſiſtance, which they give 
the Emperor, the declarations, which they 
make in fayour of that Prince, the troops, 
which they are raiſing in all parts, might be 
regarded with much greater reaſon, as a real 
contravention to treaties, 

% Beſides, it is not a new thing to give to 
children the titles of Kingdoms, which the 
Kings their fathers have loſt, though the 
Princes, who give thoſe titles, 'are at peace 
with thoſe who are in poſſeſſion of thoſe 
Kingdoms. Hiſtory furniſhes many examples 
among the Kings of Naples and thoſe of Na- 
varre, Laſtly, the Kings of Poland of the 
Houſe of Vaſa, having loſt the Kingdom of 
Sweden, were treated by France as Kings of 
Sweden till the peace of Oliva, at the ſame 
time that there was the ſtricteſt Alliance with 


« King 
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England immediately. 


People, and I have it from ſuch good hands, that I 
hardly doubt it. 


hear of the death of the late King. 
per now is a lethargy, and he is often thought dead, 
though with cordials, c. the 
any hopes of recovery. The ing 
day to ſee him, and then he declared publicly, that 
he would own the P. Prince for Kin 
and ordered the Captains of the Guards to pa 

the ſame honours they did to the late K. ; Avon 
This is what his Majeſty may rely upon. 
that ſome of the foreign Miniſters took notice of it 
yeſterday to M. de 
nothing in that contrary to the treaty of Ryſiwict. I 
cannot tell how they will explain this here, but cer- 
tainly it cannot be underſtood ſo; and it ſhews at 
leaſt, that this Court does not intend to keep an 

meaſures with his Majeſty. | 
an edict to prohibit all trade with England ; but, that it 
may not look like a declaration of war, they do per- 
mit the bringing in of beer, cyder, glaſs-bottles, and 
wool, Notice is already ſent to all the ſea-ports, and, 
after the firſt of November next, no perſon is to wear 
any of the manufaQtures of England under ſevere pe 


nalties. 


been 
main's, but the 


This he ſaid before ſeveral 


To Mr. Blathwayt. 


Paris, Sept. 16, 1701. 


We have ever ſince Tueſday laſt been expecting to 
His grand diſtem- 


keep him up without 
of France was that 


of England, 
him 


J know, 


orcy, Who ſaid, that there was 


There is now in the preſs 


” 


To Mr. Secretary Vernon. 


Paris, Sept. 17, 1701, 
The late King James died yeſterday between three 


and four o'clock in the afternoon ; and the P. Prince 
was immediately proclaimed King of England by the 
title of Fames the Third. I do not hear, that there 
Was any other ceremony than that, after he had taken 


the tit'e of King, thoſe of St. Germain's kiſſed his hand, 
and treated him with Majeſty. 


complimented him, and did the like. 
In the town was in a tumultuous manner, by crying, 
Long live King James the Third, &c. I do not doubt 
ut before now the King of France and the reſt of the 


Aſter that the French 
What was done 


urt have complimented him, all that matter having 
ſettled beforehand. He continues at St. Ger- 


Queen is come to Chalet, a convent 
Vol. III. Numb. XXXII. | 
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here, 
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near Paris. I do not find, that the late King is much 
regretted at St. Germain's, ſince the French, King 
has promiſed, that all things there ſhall remain on 
the — foot they were. I ſhall not give my opi- 
nion, and 1 do take it, that none are ſo proper to 
judge about this as the Lords Juſtices, ſince it does 
not only regard the honour of his Majeſty, but alſo 
that of the Nation; but I believe this is the firſt pre- 
cedent 7 a King, who has owned another King; 
and, whilſt his Ambaſſador is at Court, he owns ano- 
ther again with the ſame titles. I know they ſay 
denz that there is nothing in this contrary to the trea- 
ty of Ryſwick, which they explain by their not intend - 
ing to aſſiſt him in recovering his Crown, at leaſt dur- 
ing the life of his Majeſty ; but I thought treaties be- 
tween Princes extended to Them and their Succeſſors; 
but that I ſuppoſe* they will pretend to obſerve, ſince 
they have named a Succeſſor. The foreign Miniſters 


are extremely ſurpriſed, and ſay they could not have 
believed what they now ſee. 


To Mr. Blathwayt. 


Paris, Sept. 19, 1701. 


I have already acquainted the Lords Juſtices (ſince 
I believe his Majeſty will come to no reſolution till 
they have given their opinion) that the late King died 
on the 16th in the afternoon, and that immediately 
the P. Prince was proclaimed King of England by the 
title of James the Third. There was no other cere- 
mony than that the Queen waited on him, and treated 
him as King; after that thoſe of St. Germain's kiſſed 


his hand, and the French complimented him. What 


was done in the town was done in a tumultuous man- 
mer, Some ſay there was a Herald, an Jrifhman, 
Lord Middleton, &c. did not appear, becauſe they 
could not tell how the title of France would be taken 

had they done it in form. Lord Middleton 
brought the Seals to him, which he gave him again, 
Others did the like. I am told, that, before the French 
King made this declaration, he held a Council at 
Marly, where it took up ſome time to debate, whe- 
ther he ſhould own him or no; or, if he did, whether 
it ought not to be deferred for ſome time. The ſecret 


of all this matter is this, that in ſhort, there was 
a perſon, that governs here, who had ſome time 
ſince promiſed the Queen, that it ſhould be done; ſo 
that whatever paſſed in Council was only for form's 
ſake, The French King came to St. Germain's, and 
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King Guſtavus and Queen Chriſtina, I do 
© not believe it to be neceſſary to cite theſe ex- 
„ amples, ſince no perſon can conteſt, that his 
« Majeſty's conduct in this point is juſt, worthy 
« of his generoſity, conformable to treaties, and 
&© to what he has done for the late King of Eng- 
« land, ſince he ſought an aſylum in France. 


But this manifeſto could not paſs on the 
world, ſince the owning the Pretender's right 
was a plain declaration, that France would aſſiſt 
him in claiming it, whenever the ſtate of their 
affairs would allow of it, However, Monſieur 
Pouſſin, who had been Secretary to Monſieur 
de Tallard, and was left by him in England to 
manage the affairs of his Court there, offered to 
preſent this manifeſto to Secretary Vernon, who 
refuſing to receive it, he cauſed the ſubſtance of 


39 
at - 


King's reaſons for owning the pretended Prin 
Wales King of England, ſuppoſed to be —— 


municated in a letter from Paris to a friend in 


London. Theſe reaſons were ſuppreſſed by thi 
command of the Government, and Monſicur 
Pouſſm ordered to leave the Kingdom by 
mited time; though, a night or two before his 
departure, a thing happened, which made a 
great deal of , noiſe; for he was found at ſupper 
at a public tavern, with three Members of the 
Houſe of Commons, who were zealous oppoſers 
of the Court, Mr. Anthony Hammond, Mr, Jobn 
Tredenbam, and Dr. Charles Davenant. This 
gave an alarm of ſecret correſpondence; and, 
though they excuſed themſelves upon accident 
and common civility, yet they fell under great 


odium z and with others of their party were 


branded 


aſſured the Queen and the P. Prince, that he would 
own him as ſoon as the King was dead, Upon which 
the Queen told him, that it would be a great conſo- 
lation to the late King, if his Majeſty would tell him 


as much; which he did, and then his ſervants were 


called in, to whom he declared the fame. To- morrow 
the French King goes to St. Germain's, to make the 
P. Prince the lt viſit as King. The Queen is now 
at a convent at Chaliet; but ſhe returns to-morrow 
to St. Germain's, where ſhe will continue. The 
body of the late King is brought to the Engliſh Bene- 
diftines, where it will be expoſed forty days, and then 
left there till a proper opportunity of carrying it for 
England. I do hear, that at Court they pretend, that 
there is nothing in all this contrary to the treaty of 
Ryfwick; which notion they explain by their not 
intending to aſſiſt him in recovering the Crown, at 
leaſt not during the life of his preſent Majeſty. I 
thought treaties extended to the Princes and. their 
Heirs and Succeſſors; but even there I * they are 
right, as having named the Succeſſor. I aſſure you, 
moſt of the French are ſurpriſed at this 1 
but it is generally ſaid, that the French King has 
wrote to his Majeſty, to ſhew the neceſſity he was 
under, and that M. de Torcy has ſpoke to me, whom I 
have not heard a word from ; and therefore I do not 
believe the other. I cannot ſee what can be ſaid to pal- 
liate this matter. I do not intend to appear at Court 
till I have bis Majeſty's orders, which I imagine will be 
rather to return to England, We ſhall fee now, whe- 
ther any of the foreign Miniſters will compliment the 
P. Prince. I ſuppoſe the Spaniſh Ambaſſador will, 
which I take it is in our power to reſent in the like 
manner. | 


To Mr, Secretary Vernon. 


Paris, Sept. 21, 1701. 


I did not go to Ver, ailles yeſterday, for I thought it 
not proper till I had his Majeſty's orders; and I am 
confident, that there are none here, if they dare to 
own their opinion, but they muſt ſay, that I am in 
the right. I think 1 ſhould have made a worſe figure 
than Count Zinzendorf did, when he was preſent whilſt 
the Duke of Anjou was declared King of Spain. I 
was ſatisfied, that the whole diſcourſe would be of their 
new Roy d' Angleterre, and of the French King's going 
to make him the firſt viſit at St. Germain's, which 
he did that day. He ſtaid but a little with him, giving 
him the title of Majeſty: He was with the Queen 
a conſiderable time. The reſt of the Court made 
their compliments the ſame day. TI am told, that 
M. de Torcy declares, that this does not any way 
alter the intentions of the King from obſerving the 
treaty of Ryſwick, and he alledges ſeveral examples 
in the like cafes. He ſeemed concerned, that I was not 
there ; and he did defire one to let me know, that he 
ſhould be at Paris on Friday, and that he would either 
wait on me, or be glad to ſee me. I intend to ſee him, 
and to hear what he will ſay, and then I ſhall acquaint 


1 —— 


you with it. I have had a very difficult to act 
and I cannot but ſee this will make it — 2 f 


To Mr. Secretary Vernon. 


Paris, Sept. 24, 1701. 


I have ſeen Monſieur de Torcy, who did endeavour 
to put the beſt colour on this laſt proceeding. His 
chief aim was to ſhew me, that there was nothing in 


this contrary to the treaty of Ryſwick ; and I could 


perceive, that the French King was brought to do it 
at. the ſollicitation of the Queen at St. Germain's. It 
is certain, that Monſieur de Torcy, as well as the reſt 
of the Miniſters, was againſt it ; and only the Dauphin 
and Madam de Maintenon, whom the Queen had pre- 
vailed with, carried this point; which I am ſatisfied 
they may have reaſon to repent of. It begins to appear 
already, ſince I can aſſure you, that, if I take my 
leave, it will cauſe an univerſal conſternation here. 
I ſee, that they are in no condition to ſupport a war, 
and the affairs of France were never in ſo ill a gore 
I told him my mind very freely, and there is ſo much 
to ſay on this ſubject, that he could not anſwer me. 
I faid, that it was ſuch a precedent, as might come 
home to them at laſt: That there were others, who 
pretended to the Crown of Spain, as well as the pre- 
ſent King, and I left him to judge how that would be 
liked, if we ſhould act as they do. It is not neceſſary 
to repeat all that paſſed ; but, when I take myſelf to be 
in the right, I am apt enough to ſpeak plain. I found 
him very calm, and even concerned. ithout doubt 
they expect I ſhall be recalled; and they will be ſorry, 
if it ſhould happen ſo at laſt. I told him I would wait 
his Majeſty's orders, and till then I could ſay nothing 
to this matter: That I ſuppoſed I ſhould have them 
ſoon, and then I would acquaint him with them. He 
ſaid, he hoped to ſee me at Fontainebleau. He en- 
tered on the ſubject of the negotiation, and how the 
peace would ſet all right, I told him, that it was vi- 
ſible, what difficulties there have been in relation to 
the Emperor; and that there was no occaſion for 
creating new ones, which might oblige us to take ſuch 
meaſures, as poſſibly we might otherwiſe not take. I 
know, that the King ordered Monſieur de Torcy to 
ſoften this matter to me as much as he could. I have 
thought of laying this whole conference, which laſted 
an hour, before his Majeſty; though there is no rely- 
ing on what this Court ſays or does, after what we 
have ſeen. I am afraid of even giving my opinion; 
and it would be better, if I could have the honour to 
relate this to his Majeſty by diſcourſe ; though I feat 
there never will be any treating with this Court with- 
out great vigour and reſolution, and with ſword in 


To Mr. Blathwayt 


Paris, Sept. 26. 1701- 


T have ſeen Monſieur de Torcy, who did endeavour i. 
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branded by the name of Pouſſineers, in a paper 
called the Black Lift (1). 

The conduct of the French Court gave an 
univerſal diſtaſte to the whole Engliſo Nation: 
All people ſeemed poſſeſſed with an high indig- 
nation upon it, to fee a foreign power, that was 
at peace with them, pretend to declare, who 
ought to be their King, Even thoſe, who were 
perhaps ſecretiy well pleaſed with it, were yet, 
as it were, forced, for their own ſafety, to com- 
ply with the general ſenſe of the reſt. in this mat- 
ter. The City of London began with an addreſs, 
which was preſented to the Lords Juſtices, in 
which they expreſſed, © That they were deeply 
« ſenſible, how much they were in duty bound, 
« highly to reſent that great indignity and 
« affront offered to his Majeſty by the French 
« King, in giving the title of King of Exg- 
« /and, Scotland, and Ireland, to the pretended 
« Prince. of Wales, contrary to his Majeſty's 
« molt juſt and lawful title, and to the ſeveral 
« acts of Parliament for ſettling the Succeſ- 
« fjon to the Crown in the Proteſtant line. 
« That by this it was apparent, that he deſigned, 
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28. WILLIAM II. 


as much as in him lay, to dethrone his Ma- 1701. 


jeſty, to extirpate the Proteſtant Religion 
out of theſe his Majeſty's Kingdoms, and to 
** invade their Liberties and Properties, for the 
maintaining whereof his Majeſty had ſigna- 
lized his zeal by the often hazarding his pre- 
* cious life. They therefore aſſured his Ma- 
Jjeſty, that they would at all times, and upon 
* all occaſions, exert the utmoſt of their abili- 
ties, and contribute whatever lay in their power 
for the preſervation of his ** and the de- 
< fence of his juſt rights, in oppoſition to all 
„ invaders of his Crown and Dignity,” 

This addreſs being tranſmitted to the King in 
Holland, his Majeſty gave ſpecial directions to the 
Lords Juſtices, to acquaint the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen with the great ſatisfaction he had 
upon the receiving it. According to this prece- 
dent, numerous addreſſes came 2 all parts of 
the Kingdom. A great diverſity of ſtile ap- 
peared in theſe addreſſes; ſome avoided to name 


the French King, the Prince of Wales, or the 


act of Settlement, and only reflected on the 
tranſaction in France in general and ſoft words. 


But 


put the beſt colour on the late proceedings. The will 
of the late King James is opened, but not yet pub- 
liſhed ; but I hear it is to be printed. What I have 
learned of it is, that the Queen is made Regent ; the 
French King is deſired to take care of the education of 
the P. Prince : That, in caſe he be reſtored, the Queen 
is to be repaid all that ſhe has laid out of her own: 
That all other debts, which they have contracted ſince 
they left England, and what can be made out, ſhall be 
paid : That the new King ſhall not take any revenge 
againſt his father's enemies, nor his own : That he 
ſhall not uſe any force in matters of Religion, nor in 
relation to the Eſtates of any perſons whatſoever. He 
recommends to him all thoſe that have followed him. 
T am told, that Lord Perth is declared a Duke, and 
Cam a Lord. I do not doubt but we ſhall hear of 
ſeveral new Titles and Garters, Certainly there ought 
to be ſome $op put to all this, elſe we ſhall not know 
where we are. 


To Mr. Secretary Vernon. 


Paris, Sept. 28, 1701. 


I have received yours of the 11th, and am much 
obliged to their Excellencies for the repreſentation they 
have made to his M:jeſty. I am confident, that the 
King will be of that opinion, ſince they are ſo. I was 
unwilling to preſs this matter, leſt conjectures might 
have been made to my diſadvantage ; though I hope it 
is apparent, that the only aim I have is his Majeſty 8 
ſervice, and the honour of the Nation. I am ſatisfied, 
that this Court will contrive matters ſo, that it cannot 
be long before they will oblige me to be gone. heir 
actions ſhew, there is nothing now left but that. The 
Owning the P. Prince is againſt the fourth article of 
the treaty of Ryſwick, if words can mean any thing; 
and the Prohibition of our Commerce is againſt the 
fifth article of the ſame treaty. But theſe are ſmall 
matters to what you would have ſeen, had it been in 
their power. The only ſatisfaction we have is, that 
all Europe muſt be convinced, that we are not the Ag- 
gteſſors; and England muſt be convinced, that his 
Majeſty is not for engaging them in a war, if it can 
be prevented ; but you know already my opinion. 
The will of the late King will be printed, and I hope 
to ſend it you by the next poſt. There are to be great 
numbers ſent into England, ſo that poſſibly you may 
have it before me. Lord Middleton is declared Earl of 
Monmouth by this will ; Lord Perth is to be a Duke 
by an old Patent ; but they ſay Lord Middleton will not 
take his new Title. There are ſeveral other Lords 
made, but not yet declared; ſo that the Houſe of 


Lords will be well filled at their return. We ſhall 
ſoon hear, that ſome Garters are diſpoſed of. It is a 
comical ſcene, and I hope it will end ſo. I find M. 
Pouſſin is a very pleaſant Gentleman: I could ſend 
you many ſtories about him from hence. I am glad he 
is at laſt puzzled about our fleet. They are very un- 
ealy about it here, and would fain know what we 
intend to do with it. 


To Mr. Secretary Vernon, 


Paris, Octob. 1. 1701. 


Laſt night arrived here a Meſſenger from Loo, Mr. 
Blathwayt acquaints me, that his Mojeſty, having con- 
ſidered the proceedings of this Court, does order me to 
return to England forthwith, without taking leave. 
I am only to let Monſieur de Torcy know the reaſons, 
why his Majeſty does not think it for his honour, nor 
ſervice, to continue longer any Ambaſſador or other 
Miniſter here. I propoſe to ſet out in leſs than ten 
days, and I do defire their Excellencies the Lords 
Juſtices will order a yacht for me at Calais. I cannot 
but think this reſolution is right, and I am glad it is 
taken; though, in relation to myſelf, I could have 
wiſhed there had been no occaſion for it, that ſo I 
might have left this Court in a better manner, 


To Mr. Blathwayt. 


Paris, Octob. 4. 1701. 

Mr. Collins, the Meſſenger, arrived here on the 
zoth paſt with his Majeſty's orders; and the next day 
I received a duplicate of them by the poſt. On the 
2d inſtant, I acquainted Monſieur de Torcy with them, 
in the manner you had directed me, and I have in- 
cloſed his anſwer. I have ſome reaſon to think, that 
the Court was a little ſurprized, though they might 
reaſonably expect ſuch a reſentment. You will ſee, 
that Monſieur de Torcy refers me to the Conference I 
had with him before he went to Fontainebleau, of which 
I have already informed you. I muſt own, that they 
are much civiler on this occaſion, than I expected they 
would have been ; 2nd I have great obligations to Mon- 
fieur de Torcy, who has, on all occaſions, ſhewed him- 
ſelf extreme kind to me, and even in this caſe he ex- 
prefles it. He will procure me paſſports for my goods, 
elſe I ſhould not have known what todo. I intend to 
ſet out for England by the toth. 

(1) The ſtory is thus related by a Writer of their 
own party, ſuppoſed to be Dr. n in a piece 
intitled, Tom Double returned out of the Country : Or, 
the true picture of a Modern Whig, ſet forth in a ſecond 
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But others carried the matter farther, encouraging 


the King to go on in his Alliances, promiſing 
him all faithful aſſiſtance in ſupporting them; 
and aſſuring him, that, when he ſhould think fit 
to call a new Parliament, they would chuſe ſuch 
Members, as ſhould concur in enabling him to 
maintain his Alliances. This raiſed the Divi- 
ſions of the Nation higher. | | 

The King having finiſhed his Alliances, and 


prepares to eſpecially that between England, Holland, and the 


Empire, 4 1 to prepare for his return; but 
was detained at the Hague above a month by a 
ſevere indifpoſition, which was'concealed as much 
as poſſible z becauſe the very news of his ſick- 
neſs would have been an obſtruction to the inte- 
reſts of Europe: and, if his death had happened 
at that time, it muſt have occaſioned great: con- 
fuſion in England, and other parts. 
began now to conſider his illneſs as a preſage, 
that he had not long to live; and was fo ſen- 
ſible of his declining (tate, that he told the Earl 
of Portland. That he found himſelf fo weak, 
** that he could not expect to live another ſum- 
mer; but charged him, at the ſame time, 
to ſay nothing of it till be was dead. 

The King at laſt embarked towards the be- 
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if they ſhould meet 


The King 


ginning of November, and landed at Margate on 
the 4th of that month; and the firſt thing, that 
fell under debate, upon his return, was, whether 
the Parliament ſhould be continued, or diſſolved, 
and a new one called. Some of the leading 
men of the former Parliament had been ſecretly 
aſked, How they thought they ſhould proceed, 
again? Of theſe, whilſt ſome 
anſwered doubtfully, others ſaid poſitively, that 
they would begin where they had left off, and 
would inſiſt on their impeachments. The new 
Miniſtry ſtruggled hard againſt a diſſolution, 
and, when they faw the King reſolved” on it, 
ſome of them left his ſervice. This convinced 
the Nation, that the King was not in a double 
game, which had been confidently given out 

„and was too eaſily believed by many. 
The Parliament being firſt prorogued till the 
13th of November, a proclamation was publiſhed 
on the 11th of that month for diſſolving it, 
and ſummoning another to meet at We/tminſter 
on the goth of December. The heats in elec- 
tions increaſed with every new ſummons z; and 
this was thought ſo critical a conjuncture, that 
both ſides exerted their full ſtrength (x). Moſt 
of the great counties and the chief cities choſe 


men, 


dialogue between Mr. Whiglove and My. Double. He 
tells us, p. 48, 49. that Mr. Hammond and Mr. Tre- 
denham had agreed to ſup together that night. About 
ſeven in the evening Mr. Hammond and one Mr. Au- 
berry, a perſon of good ſubſtance and credit in the 


City, came to give Dr. Davenant a viſit at Gray s-Inn. 


The Doctor 1 to them ſupping at a tavern in 
Holbcurn ; but Mr. Hammond anſwered, he was en- 
gaged to meet Mr. Tredenham at the other end of the 


town, and deſired the Doctor and Mr. Awberry to be 


of their company, but Mr. Awhberry ſaid he had buſi- 
neſs in the City. So they went together without him, 
and in the way made a viſit, where they ſtaid till near 
nine of the clock. From thence they went to Mr. 
Tredenham's lodgings, who had left word he was at the 
Blue Poſts in the Hay-Market ; whom accordingly they 
found there with D. Bernardino, the Spaniſh Conſul, 
whom he had met in the Park, and, being an old 
acquaintance, had propoſed ſupping with him. In a 
quarter of an hour ſupper came in: When the meat 
was actually upon the table, it ſeems Monſieur Pouſſin 
came to that houſe, and inquired for D. Bernardino. 
The drawer fetched out Bernardino to him, who 
told Monſieur Pouſſin he was at ſupper there with 
Mr. Tredenham, who had a general acquaintance with 
Monſieur Pouſſin, they having lodged in the ſame houſe 
together, Upen which D. Bernardino brought Mon- 
ſieur Pouſſin into the room; but, ſeeing two ſtrangers 
there, he made an apology, and fat down. They 
ſupped in a ground-room, the door being all the while 
open, and two waiters attending; and after three quar- 
ters of an hour's ſtay at moſt, as ſoon as ſupper was 
ended, the Company ſeparated. 

(1) There was publiſhed upon this occaſion a pamph- 
let in 4to, intitled, The Candidates tried: Or, a certain 
way haw to avoid miflakes in chuſing Members for the 
enſuing Parliament: The Author of which begins with 
obſerving, ** That there is no perſon in the leaſt ac- 
& quainted with the preſent poſture of affairs, but muſt 
«© ſee, that upon the choice of a good or ill Houſe of 
«© Commons depends the happineſs or miſery of this 
Nation; and therefore it is, that our moſt gracious 
„ King has, by diſſolving the laſt Parliament, given 
<< his People an opportunity of chuſing ſuch perſons, 
as may inable his Majeſty, in conjunction with his 
Allies, to reſtore the balance of Europe. How ne- 
ceſſary this is to be, I need not, ſays be, mention, 
ſince nothing can be plainer, than that if Spain and 


the Spaniſh 11/:/t-Tndies, or Flanders, remain in the 


- 


c power of France, the Nation is irrecoverably loſt ; 
“ and that, if we miſs this opportunity, we cannot in 
all human probability expect another. And conſe- 
quently an ill choice at this juncture is ſuch an error, 
as can never be retrieved. Therefore it is highly 
neceſſary to offer ſome marks, whereby perſons 
of the meaneſt capacities may diſtinguiſh their 
friends from their enemies ; thoſe, that pretend to 
© be ſo, from thoſe, that are really ſo.” He then 
ſhews, that, as the nation was divided into two parties, 
known in former reigns by the names of Whigs and 
Tories, ſo it was plain, that the Papiſts, the ſwearing 
and the non-ſwearing Jacobites, agree in applauding 
and ſupporting the latter, and in reviling and oppoling 
the former. And therefore thoſe, who were not other- 
wiſe capable of diſcovering the Nation's friends from 
its enemies, could not well be miſtaken, if in all 
elections they went counter to the Jacobites, and op- 
poſed the party they eſpouſed. To ſhew that it was 
reaſonable to act thus, he examines what grounds the 
Tory party had given the Jacobites to be ſo much in 
love with them, and by conſequence for the well- 
wiſhers to the Government and the Proteſtant Reli- 
„ Have not theſe, /ays 
he, good reaſons for their kindneſs, ſince the party, 
eſpecially their Leaders, have all along ſhewn their 
diſaffection to the preſent Eſtabliſhment? How 
could they declare themſelves fuller for what they 
call the right Line than by oppoſing the Abdication, 
the recognition, not allowing his Majeſty to be 
rightful King, and * entering into an Aſſo- 
ciation to preſerve his Majeſty and the Government, 
when in moſt imminent danger. They owe them 
eternal gratitude for oppoſing all ſuch equal and 
eaſy methods for raiſing money as would have kept 
us out of debt, on pretence left the King, whoſe 
ambition and delight. it was to head armies, might, 
by the eaſe the People found in paying them, be 
tempted to perpetuate the war, or elſe the Nation 
might be induced to continue them in time of peace. 
By which means we run into land-banks and other 
deficient funds, which deſtroyed Eredit, and plunged 
the nation in immenſe debts. The party, not 
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content herewith, were againſt recoining the money, 
though it is evident, the not doing of it would have 
brought us into confuſion. Afterwards they not only 
oppoſed its going by weight till recoined, but ob- 
liged the Nation to make good all that was clipped» 
or to be clipped, by ſuch a time, of which none — 
an 
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men, who were zealous for the King and Go- 
verument (1) but che rotten part of our Con- 
ſtitution, as an eminent Author ſtiles the ſmall 
ughs, were in many places wrought on to 
chuſe bad men. However, upon the whole, 
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King's intereſts. | * 
he Parliament being met, according to their 28. A 

ſummons, on the goth of December, the King Pas lia- 

came to the Houſe of Peers, and ſent for the eo 


Commons, Per: zo. 


« any ad ge but the traders in money, who, of 
« all men; did not deſerve'ſuck a favour. Neither 
« was this all, but were for raiſing the ſilver coin; 
« and, when they could not carry that, they fought it 
« out to the laſt for keeping up the price of guineas. 
« What could the Jacobites deſire more, ſince that 
« yery thing ( had it proved ſucceſsful) would have 
« been of molt fatal conſequence ? It is certain the 
« French King depended very much on this project; 
« for, when be” found the Nation, notwithſtanding 
« the counter - aſſurances given him by bis creatures, 
« had overcome all the diziculties relating to the re- 
« coining of the money, he deſpaired of bringing 
« about his deſigns by a war, but hoped to do it more 
« effectually in a time of peace by the jealouſics, divi- 
« ſions, and animoſities he could ſet on foot by the 
« help of his party here.” He then proceeds to ob- 
ſerve, that the Jacobites could not be miſtaken in 
their men, when thoſe, that were moſt inſtrumental in 
the late reigns to carry on their villainaas deſigns, are the 
leading men of that pare now ; and, the more they were 
concerned in promoting Popery and Slavery at hame, and 
abread in depreſſing of Holl. J, and exaltirg 9 France, 
the more they are careſſed ; as if that, and a violent oppo- 
ſition to the preſent Conflitut;on, joined. with an implacable 
hatred to all its friends, were the qualifications, that moſt 
recommended them to head the party. He then expoſes 
their conduct in endeavouring to ſave Sir John Fen- 
wick, when they were convinced in conſcience, that 


« running out of the Houſe as ſoon as he had taken 
« it, was no fign they intended it any great honour, 
« In a word, their conduct was ſuch, that the Lords, 
© though they deſigned ſeveral amendments, durſt not 
« truſt the bill down again, for fear it might occaſion 
« the loſing it, and ſo immediately paſſed it.“ He is 
very full likewiſe in ſhewing how great friends the Tory- 
arty, in the two Houſes, and thoſe in the Miniſtry, 
had been to France, by their conduct upon the French 
King's making his Grandſon King of Spain, and in 
many other inftances. 
(1) The City of London and the Borough of South- 
wark delivered to their Members remarkable papers of 
inſtructions. That from the City was as follows: 


© Gentlemen, 


We earneſtly deſire and charge you, our Repre- 
© ſentatives, that in the approaching Parliament you 
** heartily purſue the engagements made to his Ma- 
jeſty in the addreſs of this City, and other loyal ad- 
** drefles from all parts of the Kingdom. o this 
** purpoſe we expect, that, to the utmoſt. of your 
power, and without loſs of time, you endeavour 
7 to put his Majeſty into a condition to maintain his 
5 undoubted right and title to the Crown, and to 
vindicate His and the Nation's honour : To enable 
0 him in this critical juncture to provide for the 
4 ſecurity of his Kingdoms; to appear at the head 
5 of the Proteſtant intereſt; to make good his Al- 
« ances, and, in conjunction with his Allies, ſo to 
, ſeduce the French King, that it may be no longer in 

his power to diſturb and oppreſs the reſt of Europe. 
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© In order to theſe good ends, we defire you diligents 
6 ly to labour to preſerve an intire correſpon- 
© dence between the two Houſes of Parliament, and 
« hinder the purſuing of private piques and animoſi- 
<« ties ; to take care of our trade, ſupport public cre- 
« dit, make good the deficiencies, and to have ſpecial . 
© regard to the Royal navy. And ſo God proſper 
« your undertakings.” 


That from the borough of Southwark gives ſo diſ- 
tin& and conciſe a recapitulation of the affairs of Eu- 
rope, that it is more remarkable than the other. 


« Gentlemen, 


« It is notorious, that for more than forty years the 
« French King hath affected univerſal Monarchy 
« that he has conſtantly purſued the ſame by all me- 
* thods of violence, rapine, and injuſtice ; and that 
© he has no otherwiſe regarded his oaths, treaties, and 
religion, than as ſo many ſolemn cheats to catch 
s and inſnare all that have depended on him. 

« To inable himſelf to marry the Infanta of Spain, 
„ he, by oath, renounced any title to that Crown tor 
all the iſſue of that marriage; yet he hath made the 
<« invalidity of that renunciation the ground-work of 
« every one of his wars with the King of Spain. 

&« By the Pyrensan treaty, he ſtipulated with that 
« King to give no affitance to his enemy the King of 
« Pertugal; , yet preſently after diſpatched ſo many 
© troops to the aſſiſtance of that Prince, as reduced the 
«© Spaniſh Monarchy to a degree of weakneſs, from 
« which it hath never fince recovered. 

He lulled the Spaniards aſleep with repeated pro- 
< miſes of friendſhip; and then, without giving him 
« any time to prepare for his defence, carried his cone 
„ queſts over the greateſt part of Flanders, and was 
« prevented only by the triple Alliance of England, 
« Holland, and the King of Sweden, from reducing 
«© of the remainder of that Province. 

« To the everlaſting diſhonour of the late King 
& Charles II. he diſengaged that Prince from ſo ne- 
& ceflary an Alliance, and preſently after invaded the 
« ſeven United Provinces with all his forces; and 
© could give no better reaſon for a bloody war, which 
«© reduced thoſe flouriſhing States almoſt to utter 
4% ruin, than that he had been ill ſatisfied with their 
„ conduct. a | 

« To break a powerful Confederacy againſt him, he 
© made the peace of Nimeguen, by which conceſſion 
« was made to him of almoſt all his conqueſts in that 
« war; and immediately after invaded the Empire 
« himſelf, to affiſt his Infidel Confederate. 

«© 'The peace of —_ gave an end to that war, 
c and a balance to Europe, till the French, by colour 
« of a will ſurreptitiouſly gained from the late King 
&« of Spain, in favour of the Duke of Anjou, has poſ- 
t ſeſſed himſelf of the Spaniſh Monarchy, contrary to 
* his own renunciation and the Pyrenean treaty. Flan- 
&« ders and Milan he bath inveſted with his own troops, 
«© while the Duke of Anjou is forced to govern the reſt 
«©. of that Monarchy, as Viceroy to his Grandfather, 
«© both'to obtain his ſupport, and for fear of being ex- 
* cluded from a better Kingdom. 

6% He has exalted himſelf upon this good ſucceſs, and 
© has already named a Viceroy for more countries, 
<< by giving the title of his Majeſty's Kingdoms to the 

“ pretended Prince of Males. Our condition muſt 
c be very miſerable, if we are to be governed by the 
c diſcretion of a King, who hath deſtroyed the Pro- 
« teſtants of his own Kingdom by the ſword, fire, and 
&« gallies: We cannot hepe to be uſed with greater 
t tenderneſs than his own ſubjects. 
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Commons, to whom the Lord-Keeper ſigni- 
fied his Majeſty's pleaſure, that they ſhould 


- forthwith proceed to the choice of a Speaker, 


and preſent him the next morning. The com- 
ee for that office lay between Mr. Robert 

arley and Sir Thomas Littleton. The King and 
Council inclined to Sir Thomas ; but Mr, Harley 


was elected by a majority of fourteen voices. 


The King opened the Parliament with the beſt 
ſpeech that he, or perhaps any other Prince, ever 
made to his People (1). 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


Promiſe myſelf you are met together full 
of that juſt ſenſe of the common danger 
© of Europe, and the reſentment of the late 

e of the French King, which has 
been fo fully and univerſally expreſſed in the 
&* Joyal and ſeaſonable addreſſes of my People. 

„% The owning and ſetting up the pretended 
« Prince of Wales for King of England, is not 
„ only the higheſt indignity offered to Me 
t and the Nation, but does ſo nearly concern 
% every man, who has a regard for the Pro- 
* teſtant Religion, or the preſent and future 
« Quiet and Happineſs of his Country, that I 
need not preſs you to lay it ſeriouſly to heart, 
e and to conſider what further effectual means 
% may be uſed, for ſecuring the Succeſſion of 
« the Crown in the Proteſtant line, and extin- 
„ guiſhing the hopes of all Pretenders, and their 
e open and ſecret abettors. | 

„ By the French King's placing his Grandſon 
* on the Throne of Spain, he is in a condition 
«* (© oppreſs the reſt of Zurope, unleſs ſpeedy 


1 — 


4 and effectual meaſures be taken. Under this 
* pretence, he is become the real Maſter of the 
„ whole Spaniſo Monarchy; he has made it to 
be intirely depending on France, and diſpoſes 


of it, as of his own Dominions, and by that 


* means he has ſurrounded his neighbours in 
&* ſuch a manner, that, though the name of peace 
* may be ſaid to continue, yet they are put to 
& the expence and inconveniencies of war. | 

« This muſt affect England in the neareſt and 
« moſt ſenſible manner, in reſpe& to our trade, 
« which will ſoon become precarious in all the 
« variable branches of it; in reſpect to our peace 
« and ſafety at home, which we cannot hope 
« ſhould long continue; and in reſpect to that 
« part, which England ought to take in the pre- 
Baden of the liberty of Europe. 

In order to obviate the general calamity, 
« with which the reſt of Cbriſtendom is threatened 
« by this exorbitant power of France, I have 
« concluded ſeveral Alliances, according to the 
e encouragement given me by both Houſes of 
« Parliament, which I will direct ſhall be laid 
cc hefore you, and which, I doubt not, you will 
te inable me to make good. - 

There are ſome other treaties ſtill depending, 
e that ſhall be likewiſe communicated to you as 
e ſoon as they are perfected. | 

« Tt is fit I ſhould tell you, the eyes of all Eu- 
* rope are upon this Parliament ; all matters are 
c at a ſtand, till your reſolutions are known; and 
e therefore no time ought to be loſt. 

« You have yet an opportunity, by God's 
<< bleſſing, to ſecure to you and your poſterity the 
e quiet enjoyment of your Religion and Liber- 
&« ties, if you are not wanting to yourſelves, but 

(2) will 
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« Nevertheleſs, we cannot doubt but his repeated 
« il ſucceſſes in Tah, the vaſt debts of his Crown, 
c increaſed by his prodigious expences among his Con- 
c federate Princes, will oblige him to offer a treaty, 
e that he may ſave by a peace, a conſiderable ſhare of 
& the Spanih Monarchy, rather than loſe the whole 
«© by a war. And we had reaſon to be afraid, that 
c the diviſion of the two Houſes of Parliament, the 
„ animoſities of thoſe men, that have oppoſed the 
„ Settlement, the Recognition zd Aſſociation, and the 
« great Authority of others, —_= in former Reigns, 
had always given countenance for the French invaſt- 
«© ons, might oblige his Majeſty to hearken to ſuch a 
© peace, as France would pleaſe to give him. 

& But we hope, Gentlemen, that the diſſolution of 
& the Parliament has put an end to the divifion of the 
« two Houſes; and we have that aſſurance of your 
« integrity and moderation, that you will do nothing 
<« to revive the ſame diviſion. It is indeed very po- 
< pular and very juſt to be ſevere with ſuch Miniſters, 
„ as have betrayed the Commonwealth. But, when 
« the Lords, ſo conſiderable a part of the Legiſlative 
«© Power, have eſpouſed the innocency of any perſon, 
«© we hope you will either give credit to their authori- 
„ty, or defer your reſentments during our common 
« danger. We are aſſured, that you will neither join 
with the enemies of the King, nor with the advo- 
« cates of France, to hang upon the wheels of the 
4 Government, 

„We beſeech you, Gentlemen, not to be amuſed 
c with the offers of any treaties from the French King; 
« or, for the ſake thereof, to defer any ſupplies, 
«< that ſhall be convenient, before he ſhall have given 
<« intire ſatisfaction to the Emperor for his right to the 
« Spaniſh Monarchy, and to his Majeſty for the af- 
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e front put upon him and his people, by giving the 


« title of his Kingdoms to the pretended Prince of 
„ales. We hope you will be ready upon all oc- 


© cafions to addreſs the King, that he will never en- 
ic ter into any treaty with France, which ſhall not ef- 
c fectually ſecure to his people their Religion and 
«© Commerce. 

«© We beſeech you, Gentlemen, that, ſetting aſide 
6 all other buſineſs, you will be ſo early and fo fiber 
in your ſupplies to his Majeſty, to ſupport his great 
« Alliances, that France may have no hopes, nor her 
© enemies any fears of the neutrality of England. That 
© other Princes, like thoſe of Savoy, Portugal, and 
(Cologne, may not make ſeparate treaties for themſelves 
with the common enemy of Europe. 

„We beſeech you, Gentlemen, to be careful of the 
credit of the Government, and to join your votes with 
s ſuch as ſhall be for the moſt ſpeedy and moſt eaſy me- 
c thods of raiſing money; that the blame of buying 
« every thing for the King at exceſſive prices may not 
© be caſt upon the Miniſters, which has been moſt 
« juſtly due to the diſtance or inſufficiency of thoſe 
& funds, which Parliaments have given. 

Above all, Gentlemen, we conjure you to be 

& moſt tender of the Perſon of his Majeſty ; to en- 
„ deavour, that no indignity may be offered to a 
© Prince born for the good of Europe ; to diſtinguiſh 
« between one that fits upon his Throne, and ſends 
«© Generals abroad to make flaughters and deſolation 
* among his neighbours, and a King, who has fo 
& liberally and ſo generouſly expoſed his life for the 
liberty of his country againſt this common ene- 
©« mv.“ 
; ( The Lord Sommers is ſuppoſed to have aſſiſted in 
framing this ſpeech, which was ſo acceptable to the 
well wiſhers to the Revolution, and their friends abroad, 
that it was printed with decorations in Engliſb, Dutch, 
and French, and hung up in frames in almoſt every 
houſe in England and Holland, as his Majeſty's laſt le- 
gacy to his own and all Proteſtant people. 
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will exert the antient vigour of the Engliſb 


cc 
« Nation; but I tell you plainly, my opinion 
« js, if you do not lay hold on this occaſion, 
« you have no reaſon to hope for another. 

& In order to do your part, it will be necef- 
« ſary to have a great ſtrength at ſea, and to 
« provide for the ſecurity of our ſhips in har- 
bour; and alſo that there be ſuch a force at 
land, as is expected in proportion to the forces 
of our Allies. 
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Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 


« do recommend theſe matters to you with 
cc 
« portance requires. At the ſame time I can- 
« not but preſs you to take care of the public 
« credit, which cannot be preſerved but by 
keeping ſacred that maxim, That they ſhall 
never be loſers, who truſt to a Parliamentary 
ſecurity. 
© It is always with regret, when 1 do aſk 
aids of my People; but you will obſerve, 
that I deſire nothing, which relates to any 
perſonal expence of mine; I am only preſſing 
you to doll you can for your own ſafety and 
honour, at fo critical and dangerous a time z 
and am willing, that what is given, ſhould be 
wholly appropriated to the purpoſes for which 
it is intended. 

« And, ſince I am ſpeaking on this head, I 
think it proper to put you in mind, that, during 
the late war, I ordered the accounts to be 
laid yearly before the Parliament, and alſo 
gave my aſſent to ſeveral bills for taking the 
publick accounts, that my ſubjects might have 
the ſatisfaction to know, how the money given 
for the war was applied; and I am willing 
that matter may be put in any further way of 
examination, that it may appear, whether 
there were any miſapplicationas and miſma- 
nagements; or whether the debt, that re- 
mains upon us, has really ariſen from the 
ſhortneſs of the ſupplies, or the deficiency of 
the funds, 

&« I have already told you, how neceſſary diſ- 
patch will be for carrying on that great public 
buſineſs, whereon our ſafety, and all that 1s 
valuable to us depends. I hope, what time 
can be ſpared, will be employed about thoſe 
other very deſirable things, which I have ſo 
often recommended from the Throne I mean, 
the forming ſome good bills for employing 
the poor, for encouraging trade, and the fur- 
ther ſuppreſling of vice. 
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My Lords and Gentlemen, 


© I hope you are come together determined 
to avoid all manner of diſputes and diffe- 
rences; and reſolved to act with a general 
and hearty concurrence for promoting the 
common cauſe, which alone can make this a 
happy Seſſion. | 

I ſhould think it as great a bleſſing as could 
befal England, if I could obſerve you as much 
inclined to lay aſide thoſe unhappy fatal ani- 
moſities, which divide and weaken you, as I 
am diſpoſed to make all my ſubjects ſafe and 
ealy as to any, even the higheſt offences com- 
mitted againſt me. 

** Let me conjure you to diſappoint the 
only hopes of our enemies by your unanimity. 


< 
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that concern and earneſtneſs, which their im- 
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« defirous I am to be the common Father of all 
% my People. Do you, in like manner, Jay 
« aſide parties and diviſions, Let there be no 
* other diſtinction heard of amongſt us for the 
future, but of thoſe, who are for the Pro- 
«« teſtant Religion, and the preſent Eſtabliſh- 
i ment, and of thoſe, who mean a Popiſh Prince, 
and a French Government, | 
« I will only add this; if you do in good 
earneſt deſire to ſee England hold the balance 
of Europe, and to be indeed at the head of 
the Proteſtant intereſt, it will appear by your 
right improving the preſent opportunity.“ 


This wiſe. and affectionate ſpeech was ex- The Lords © * 
tremely grateful ro both Houſes, and they were «4dr 
The . 


very unanimous in their thanks for it. 
Lords began the new year with expreſſing, 
* That they had heard with all imaginable ſatiſ- 
faction his Majeſty's moſt gracious ſpeech, 
* for which they returned their moſt humble 
* and hearty thanks. And though the ſeveral 
% particulars, which his Majeſty was pleaſed 
to recommend to them, were of the higheſt 
importance; and they would loſe no time in 
proceeding to the conſideration of them with 
great duty to his Majeſty ; yet they could not 
defer expreſſing their juſt reſentments of the 
proceedings of the French King, ia owning 
and ſetting up the pretended Prince of Wales 
for King of England, and other his Majeſty's 
Realms and Duminions z which they took 
to be the higheſt indignity, that could be 
offered to his Sacred Majeſty and this King- 
dom. And they aſſured his Mijcſty, they 
were ſo ſenſible thereof, that they were re- 
ſolved to aſſiſt his Majeſty to the utmoſt of 
their power in defending his Sacred Perſon 
and Government from ail attempts whatſo- 
ever, that ſhould be made either from his 
open or ſecret enemies. And, that no enemies 
to their Religion and Country might ever 
hope to proſper in their attempts againſt them, 
when, to their great unhappineſs, it ſhould 
pleaſe God to deprive them of his Majeſty's 
protection, they further declared their reſolu- 
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Wales, and all other Pretenders whatſoever, 
every Jorma and perſons, who had right to 
ſucceed to the Crown of theſe Realms, by vir- 
tue of the two acts of Parliament, intitled, 
An aft declaring the rights and liberties of the 
Subject, and ſettling the Succeſſion of the 
Crown ; and, An att for the further limitation 
of the Crown, and better ſecuring the rights 
and liberties of the Subject. And they con- 
cluded with their earneſt prayers to Almighty 
God, for his Majeſty's long and happy reign 
over them.“ | 
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tions to aſſiſt and defend, to the utmoſt of 
their power, againſt the pretended Prince of 


« * 


. 


Their Lordſhips ordered all ſuch, as were Burnet, 
willing, to ſign this addreſs, which was entered P. 295. 


into their books. This was without a prece- 
dent, and yet it was promoted by thoſe, who, 
as was thought, hoped, by ſo unuſual a practice, 
to prevent any further proceedings on that head. 
To this addreſs his Majeſty made this an- 
ſwer, „ heartily thank you for your very ſca- 
« ſonable addreſs, and for all your kind expreſ- 
&« ſions of duty to me in it; and I recommend 
&« to you to take into your ſpeedy conſideration 
« the other matters mentioned in my 22 


- 
— . . - 
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1701-2. and doubt not but that your reſolutions will To this addreſs the King returned the follow- 1701. 
4 he for the honour and ſaſety of the Kingdom.” ing anſwer : | 1 * 
Nea The Commons likewiſe, on the gth of u- 
e/24:Com- a & returned their a hs * hearty. Gentlemen, 
„, „ thanks to his Majeſty for his moſt gracious I give you hearty thanks far this addreſz 
| « ſpeech, and humbly craved leave to aſſure which: I look upon as a good omen for the 
« him, that they would. ſupport and defend 4 Seffion, The unanimity, with which it paſ- 
« his. lawful and rightful title to the Crown of « fed, adds greatly to the ſatisfaction I receive 
« theſe Realms againſt the. pretended Prince of . from it. So good a ftep, at your firſt en- 
« Wales, and all his open and ſecret abettors and « trance upon buſineſs, cannot but raiſe the 
& adhetents, and all other his Majeſty's enemies «© hopes of all, who wiſh well to England and 
% whatſoever : And that they would inable him « the common cauſe. I can deſire no more of 
4 to ſhew his juſt reſentment of the affront and vou, than to proceed as you have begun; and 
« indignity offered to his Majeſty and this Na- 1 depend upon it. For, when I conſider how 
«+ tion by the French King, in taking upon him « chearfully and univerſally you concurred in 
-< to declare the pretended Prince of Wales King « this addreſs, I cannot doubt but every one 
6. of England, Scotland, and Ireland: And that « of you will ſincerely endeavour to make it 
'- & they were firmly and unanimouſly reſolved to «© effectual in ali the parts of it.” 


4 maintain and ſupport the Succeſſion to the | | 
imperial Crown of this. Realm, and the do- The Lords having taken into conſideration g,, 

% minions and territories thereunto belonging, the dangerous ſtate of Europe, more eſpecially fa 
in the Proteſtant line, as the ſame was ſettled ariſing from the Duke of Anjou's poſſeſſing the 
&« by an act, declaring the rights and liberties of Crown of Spain, which made in effect a con- 

« the Subject, and ſettling the Succeſſion of the junction with France, and ſo muſt inevitably 

« Crown, and further provided for by an act oyerthrow the balance of power, unleſs timely 

«- of the laſt Parliament, intitled, An a for tbe prevented by ſtrong Alliances of other States and 

«© further limitation of the Crown, &c. And Princes, the 6th of January preſented a ſecond 
they declared, that, for the better effecting the addreſs to the King, wherein they made ſo true 

« ſame, they would, to the utmoſt of their and ample a repreſentation of the French King's 
power inable his Majeſty to make good all unjuſt and violent proceedings, that it greatly 

« thoſe Alliances his Majeſty had made or helped to confirm every one in their Juſt abhor- 

&« ſhould make, purſuant to the addreſſes and rence of them, and their zeal to have him reduced 

« advices of his moſt dutiful and loyal Com- to reaſon (1). 

&« mons of the laſt Parliament, for the preſer- I 0o bring the Houſe of Commons into more 9 1 
% ving the liberties of Europe, and reducing the effectual meaſures for eſpoufing and ſupporting fe . 

ert the 


exorbitant power of France,”? the cauſe of a new war, the King commanded de 
n 
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(1) This addreſs was as follows : . 

« We your Majeſties loyal and dutiful ſubjects, 
« the Lords ſpiritual and temporal in Parliament aſ- 
c ſembled, are highly ſenſible of what we owe to Al- 

„ mighty God for the great deliverance he hath 
« wrought for us by your Majeſty. We are highly 
4c ſenfible of his mercies in preſerving you hitherto in 
&« ſo many public and private dangers, to which your 
« Sacred Perſon hath been expoſed ; and we hope 
« the ſame Providence will carry your Majeſty through 
< the great work, which ſeems reſerved for you, the 
<« reducing the exorbitant power of France, and main- 
« taining the balance of Europe. 

« All true Exgliſbmen, ſince the decay of the Spa- 
c n;/h Monarchy, have ever taken it for granted, that 
« the ſecurity of their Religion, Liberty and Pro- 
ce perty, that their honour, their wealth, and their 
<« trade, depend chiefly upon the proper meaſures to 
<« he taken from time to time in Parliament againſt 
« the growing power of France. But it is their pe- 
« culiar blefling in your Majeſty's reign, to have a 
« Prince upon the Throne, who not only agrees with 
« them in this opimon, but who, in the frequent 
« Parliaments aſſembled, is ever reminding them of 
« this their greateſt concern ; and who, to compleat 
ce their happineſs, is always ready, with the hazard of 
<< his Perſon, to ſupport his Subjects and Allies, againſt 
© their common enemy. 

« And we eſteem it a further good fortune, in the 
t time of public danger, that the French King has 
« taken thoſe meaſures, which will make it impoſſi- 
cc ble for him to impoſe any more upon the world by 
« treaties ſo often violated. Neither can be hope 
ce any longer to cover his ambitious defigns, or juſtify 

ce his uſurpations under the ſpecious pretences of peace. 

« Your Majeſty has ſo juſtly repreſented the dan- 
« ger, to which Europe is expoſed by the French 
« King's placing his Grandſon on the Throne of Spain; 

2 


« your Majeſty is ſo juſtly ſenſible, that under that 
© pretence he is become abſolute Maſter of the whole 
„ Spaniſh Monarchy ; and we are ſo well apprized of 
„ the dangerous conſequence of this bold attempt, 
„ that we think it moſt proper to aſſure your Majeſ- 
29 in your own words, that we are under the hi 
eſt impatience, that ſpeedy and effectual meaſures 
may be taken againſt the undoubted ambition of the 
French King. 

* And as the placing his Grandſon upon the Throne 
<< of Spain is, viſibly to the whole world, the cauſe of 
all thoſe dan mentioned in your Majeſty's 
«+ ſpeech, and of the breach of the balance of power 
of Europe, which the People of England are ſo 
deeply engaged to preſerve ; ſo we humbly conceive 
„the remedy is as apparent as the diſeaſe z and that 
*© your Majefty, your Subjects, and Allies, can never 
©* be ſafe and ſecure, till the Houſe of Auſtria be re- 
** ſtored to their rights, and the invader of the Spani/b 
* Monarchy brought to reaſon. 

To conclude, Sir, as we humbly addreſſed to 
your Majeſty laſt Parliament to enter into Allian- 
ces with the Emperor, the States of Holland, and 
other Princes and States, willing to unite againſt the 
«© power of France; ſo we take the liberty at this 
time to aſſure you, we are willing and zealous to 
lay hold of this opportunity, which the bleſſing of 
“ God and your Majeſty's care have put into our 
hands; reſolving to make our utmoſt efforts for our 
© own ſecurity and the ſupport of our Allies; de- 
« firing of your Majeſty to reſt aſſured, that no time 
& ſhall be loſt, nor any thing wanting on our part, 
which may anſwer the reaſonable expectations 
our friends abroad; not doubting but to ſupport the 
«© reputation of the Engliſh name, when engaged under 
* ſo great a Prince in the glorious cauſe of maintain 
« ing the liberty of Europe. 


His 


1701 
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2. The ſecret articles of that treaty. 3. The 


treaty between the Emperor, his Majeſty, and 


the States-General, Sept. 7, 1701. 4. A Con- 
yention between his Majeſty, the King of 
Sweden, and the States-General, Sept. 26, 1701. 
5. The treaty between his Majeſty and the States- 
General, Novemb. 11, 1701. All which were 
ſo well approved, that the Houſe immediately 


. A. C. reſolved, that a ſupply be granted to his Ma: 
11.187 jeſty 3 and that whoever ſhould advance or lend 


to his Majeſty's Exchequer the ſum of fix hun- 
dred thouſand pounds, for the ſervice of the 
fleet, ſhould be repaid the ſame with intereſt at 
ſix per cent. out of the firſt aids to be granted 
this Seſſion: And that whoſoever ſhould advance 
the further ſum of fifty thouſand pounds, for the 
ſubſiſtence of the goards and garriſons, ſhould be 
repaid in hke manner. ; 
They then took the ſtate of the navy into 
conſideration, and ordered the Commiſſioners of 
the Admiralty to lay before that Houſe a ſtate 
of the fleet, and condition of each reſpective 
ſhip, and place, where they are; with a ſtate 
of the debt of the navy, and an eſtimate of what 
was neceſſary for the extra repairs of it; And, 
to encourage the people with the hopes of 
making, good all former deficiencies, they or- 
dered an account of the debts of the Nation 
unprovided for, both principal and intereſt, to 
be laid before them, And further, to juſtify 
the diſpoſal of public funds, they ordered the 
Speaker to write to two of the Truſtees for the 


| forfeited eſtates in Ireland to attend the Houle, 


and lay before them a full account of their pro- 
ceedings in execution of that act. But what 
gave the greateſt vigour to a war abroad and 
unity at home, was, that on the gth of January 
they reſolved unanimouſly, that leave be given 
to bring in a bill, for ſecuring of his Majeſty's 
Perſon, and the Succeſſion of the Crown in the 
Proteſtant line, and extinguiſhing the hopes of 
the pretended Prince of Wales, and all other 
Pretenders, and their open and ſecret abettors. 
And the next day they further reſolved, that 
an humble addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, 
that he would be graciouſly pleaſed to take care, 
that it be an article in the — treaties of Al- 
liance between his Majeſty and other Poten- 
tates, that no peace ſhall be made with France, 
until bis Majeſty and the Nation have reparation 
for the great indignity offered by the French King, 
in owning and declaring the pretended Prince of 
Wales King of England, Scotland, and Ireland : 
They agreed at the ſame time, © That the pro- 
portion of land- forces to act in conjunction 
* with the forces of the Allies, for making 
good the Alliances, be forty thouſand men, 
and forty thouſand more for ſea- ſervice.“ 
Theſe were the numbers the King by the Al- 
liances was obliged to furniſh, and all was con- 
ſented to in every particular; though ſome 
angry men ſhewed much rancour againſt the King, 
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Secretary Vernon to lay before them the 
copies of the treaties of the Grand Alliance, viz. 
1. The treaty between himſelf, King of Den- 
mark, and the States- General, June 15, 1701. 


and tried to croſs every thing that was. propoſed, 150 1-2. 


both. as to the quota's of the troops, and as to 
the ſtrength of the fleer. | 


The Commons began a bill for the attainder Tee. 
of the pretended Prince of Wales, to which, t-n4c4 
though it could not be oppoſed, much leſs ſtop- Prince of 


| Wales ! 
ped, many ſhewed a coldneſs, and abſented Ae 


themſelves on the days, on which it was ordered 
to be read. It was ſent up to the Lords, and 
paſſed that Houſe on the 2oth of February, 
with an addition of an attainder of the Queen, 
who. acted as Queen regent for him. This was 
much oppoſed ; for no evidence could be 
brought to, prove the allegation ; but the fat 
was ſo notorious, that it paſſed, and the bill 
was ſent down again to the Commons. It was 
excepted to there as not regular, ſince but one 
precedent in King Henry VIIT's time was brought 
or it; and in that the Commons had added 
ſome names, by a clauſe in a bill of attainder 
ſent down to them by the Lords; and as this 
was a ſingle precedent, ſo it ſeemed to be a hard 
one. For, attainders, by bill being the greateſt 
rigours of the law, the ſtretching of that ought 
to be avoided, It was therefore thought more 
proper to attaint her by a bill apart than by a 
clauſe in another bill, ro which the Lords agreed, 
and, ſo the bill againſt the pretended Prince of 
Wales paſſed, The Lords alſo paſſed a new bill 


attainting the Queen, but that was let ſleep in the 
Houſe ot Commons. 


The matter, that occaſioned 


abjuring the pretended Prince of Wales, and bin. 
for ſwearing to the King, by the title of right- 
ful and lawful King, and his Heirs, according 
to the act of ſettlement. This was begun in 
the Houſe of Lords, and the firſt deſign was, 
that the oath ſhould be voluntary, ic being on- 
ly to be tendered to all perſons, and their ſub- 
ſcription or refuſal to be recorded, without any 
other penalty. This was vehemently oppoſed 
by all the Tory party, at the head of whom 
the Earl of Nottingham ſet himſelf. Thoſe, 
who argued againſt it, ſaid, that this Govern- 
ment was firſt ſettled with another oath, which 
was like an original contract, and that it was 
unjuſt and unreaſonable to offer a new one. 
There was no need of new oaths, as there was 
no new ſtrength got by them, Oaths relating 
to men's opinions had been always looked upon 
as ſevere impoſitions. A voluntary oath ſeemed 
to be by its nature unlawful ; for we cannot 
ſwear lawfully, unleſs we are required to do it. 
To all this it was anſwered, that in antient 
time the oath of Allegiance was ſhort and ſim- 
ple, becauſe then it was not thought, that 
Princes had any right other than what was con- 
veyed to them by law. But of late, and indeed 
very lately, new opinions had been ſtarted of a 
divine right, with which former times were 
not acquainted ; ſo that it was neceſſary to know, 
who among us adhered to theſe opinions. The 

reſent Government was begun upon a compre- 
Gals foot, it being hoped, that all parties 
might have been brought to concur in ſupport- 


ing 


— 


: His Majeſty, in anſwer to this addreſs, declared, 
* that he was extremely pleaſed to find the Juſt ſenti- 
5 ments their Lordſhips had of the preſent ſtate of af- 


irs, and their readineſs to do their part in this 
No. 32. Vol. III. 


n 


« great conjuncture; and he hoped, that their joint 
© endeavours would be ſucceſsful for reſtoring the 
„balance of Europe, and eſtabliſhing the common ſe- 
& curity. 


6 M (1) This 


the longeſt and 1, . fer 
warmeſt debates in both Houſes, was an act for atjuring 
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1701-2, ing, it, But the effects had not anſwered expec- 
tation: Diſtinctions had been made between a 
King de jure and a King de falle; by which 
men plainly declared, with whom they believed 
the right was lodged, This opinion muit, 
whenever that right comes to be claimed, - oblige 
thoſe, who hold it, to adhere to ſuch Claimants, 
It ſeemed therefore in ſome ſort neceſſary, that 
the Government ſhould know, on whom it 
might depend. The diſcrimination made by 
ſuch a teſt, was to be without compulſion or 

nalty z no hardſhip was put on any perſon 
by it. Thoſe, who refuſed to give this ſecu- 
rity, would ſee what juſt cauſe of jealouſy they 
gave, and would thereby be obliged to behave 
themſelves decently and with due caution, 
When a Government tendered an oath, tho” 
under no penalty, that was a ſufficient authority 
for all to take it, who were ſatisfied with the 
ſubſtance of it. While therefore there was 
ſo great a power beyond fea, that eſpouſed 
ſo openly the pretenſions of this young man, 
and while there were juſt grounds to ſuſpect, that 
many at home favoured him, it ſeemed very 
reaſonable to offer a method, by which it ſhould 
appear, who obeyed the preſent Government 
from a principle, believing it lawful, and. who 
ſubmitted only to it as to a proſperous uſurpati- 
on, About twenty Lords perſiſted in their 
oppoſition to. this bill, thoſe, who were for it, 
being thrice that number. But in the Houſe 
of Cemmons, when it appeared how the 
Lords were inclined, they reſolved to bring in 
a bill that ſhould oblige all perſons to take 
this abjuration, It was drawn by Sir Charles 
Hedges. All employments in Church and State 
were to be ſubject to it. Some things were 
added to the abjuration, ſuch as an obligation 
to maintain the Government in King, Lords, 
and Commons, and to maintain the Church of 
England, together with the Toleration for Diſ- 
ſenters. Mr. Finch offered an alteration to the 
clauſe abjuring the Prince of Vales, ſo that it 
imported only an obligation not to aſſiſt him ; 
but, though he preſſed this with unuſual vehe- 
mence in a debate, that he reſumed ſeventeen 
times in one Seſſion, againſt all rules, he had 
few to ſecond him in it, The debate, whether 
the oath ſhould be impoſed or left free, held 


pole it. The party choſe that, rather than 
have it leſt free; for they reckoned, that the 
taking an oath, which was impoſed, was a part 
of their ſubmiſſion to the uſurpation; but the 
taking any oath, which ſtrengthened the Go- 
vernment, of their own accord, did not ſuit 
with their other principles. But, to help the 
matter with a ſhew of zeal, they made the 
clauſe, which impoſed it, very extenſive, ſo 
that it comprehended all Clergymen, Fellows 
of Colleges, School-maſters, and private Tutors, 
The clauſe of maintaining the Government in 
King, Lords, and Commons, was rejected with 
great indignation, ſince the Government was 
only in the King; the Lords and Commons 
being indeed a part of the Conſtitution, and 
of the Legiſlative body, but not of the Govern- 
ment. This was a direct Republican notion, 
and uſed to be condemned as ſuch by the ſame 
perſons, who now preſſed it. It was further 
ſaid, that, if it appeared, that our Conſtitution 


longer. It was carried but by one vote to im- 


(1) This proteſt was as follows, 1. We conceive, that no new oath ſhould be impoſed upon the * 


was in danger, it might be teaſonable to ſecure 
it by an act and an oath apart; but fince the 
ſingle point, that required this abjuration, was 
the French King's declaring, that the pretended 
Prince of Wales was King of England, it was 
not fit to join matters foreign to that in this 
oath. Upon the ſame reaſon, the clauſe in 
favour of the Church, and of the Toleration were 
alſo laid aſide. The deſign of this act was to 
diſcover to all, both at home and abroad, how 
unanimouſly the nation concurred in abjuring 
the pretended Prince of Wales. But here was 
a clauſe to one part of which (the maintaining 
the Church) the Diſſenters could not ſwear ; and 
even the more moderate men of the Church, 
who approved well of the Toleration, yet might 
think it too much to ſwear to maintain it, ſince 
it was reaſonable to oblige the Diſſenters to uſe 
their liberty modeſtly, by keeping them under 
the apprehenſion of having it taken away, if it 
was abuſed by them. One addition was offered 
to make it equally penal to compaſs or ima- 
gine the death of her Royal Highneſs the 
Princeſs Anne of Denmark, as it is to compals or 
imagine the death of the King's eldeſt Son and 
Heir, which was admitted without any debate 
or ſhadow of oppoſition. The Tories pretend- 
ed great zeal fer her Highneſs , and gave it 
out, that there was a deſign to ſet her aſide, 
and to have the Houſe of Hanover to ſucceed 
the King immediately; though, it could never 
be made appear, that any motion of this kind 
had ever been either made or debated, even 
in private diſcourſe, by any of the whole Whig 
party. Great endeavours were uſed, and not 
altogether without effect, to infuſe this jealouſy 
into the Princeſs, and into all about her, not 
without inſinuations, that the King himſelf 
was inclined to it, When this clauſe was of- 
fered, its being without a precedent gave handle 
enough to oppoſe it; yet there was not one 
word ſaid in oppoſition to it in either Houſe, 
all agreeing heartily in it. This ought to have 
put an end to the ſuſpicion ; but ſurmiſes of 
that kind, when raiſed on deſign, are not ſoon 
parted with, 

The Commons, after a long delay, ſent up 
the bill for abjuring the pretended Prince of 
Wales. In the Houſe of Lords the Tories op- 

ſed it all they poſlibly could; and, as it was a 
new bill, the debate was intirely open. They 
firſt moved for a clauſe, excuſing the Peers from 
it. If this had been received, the bill would 
have been certainly loſt, for the Commons 
would never have yielded to it. When this 
was rejected, they tried to bring it back to be 
voluntary. This motion was thought a ſtrange 
inconſiſtency in thoſe, who had argued againſt 
even the law fulneſs of a voluntary oath; but it 
was viſible, that they intended by it only to 
loſe or at leaſt to delay the bill. When this 
was over. ruled by the Houſe, not without 2 
mixture of indignation in ſome againſt the Mo- 
vers, they offered next all thoſe clauſes, which 
had been rejected in the Houſe of Commons, 
with ſome other very ftrange additions, by 
which they diſcovered both great weakneſs and 
an inveterate rancour againſt the Government 3 
but all the oppoſition ended in a proteſt of ſeve- 
ral Pcers againſt the bill, when ic paſſed on the 
24th of February (1). The 
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1701-2. The public intereſt was now ſo viſible, and 
1. for the concurrent ſenſe of the Nation ran fo vehe- 
wr. mently for a war, that even thoſe, who were 
moſt averſe to it, found it convenient to put on 
ſlr 19 the appearance of zeal for it. The City of Lon- 
bn an was more united than it had been at any 
Companies . 2 , 
. time during this Reign; for the two Compa- 
nies, that traded to the Eaſt- Indies, ſaw, that 
their common intereſt required they ſhould 
come to an agreement; and, though men of ill 
deſigns did all they could to obſtruct it, yet in 
concluſion it was happily effected. This made 
the body of the City, which was formerly much 
divided between the two Companies, fall now 
into the ſame meaſures. But thoſe, who in- 
tended to defeat all this good beginning of the 
Seſſion, and to raiſe a new flame, ſet on debates, 
that maſt have embroiled all again, if they had 
ſucceeded in their deſigns. They began with 
complaints of ſome petitions and addreſſes, that 
had reflected on the proceedings of the laſt 
Houſe of Commons, and particularly of the 
Kentiſh petition (1). However, it was carried 
againſt them, that it was the undoubted right of 
the Pcople of England to petition or addreſs to 
the King, for the calling, fitting, or diſſolving 
of Parliaments, and for the redreſſing of grie- 
vances: And that every ſubject, under any ac- 
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cuſation, either by impeachment or otherwiſe, 1701-2. 
had a right to be brought to a ſpeedy trial, 
Not diſcouraged at this, they went on to com- 
plain, that the Lords had denied them juſtice in 
the matter of the late impeachments, This 
bore a long and hot debate in a very full Houſe : 
But it was carried, though by a ſmall majority, 
that juſtice had not been denied them. After 
this, the party gave over any farther ſtruggling, 
and things were carried on with more una- 
nimity, 

The Houſe had a multiplicity of other buſi- 
neſs before them; as the produce of the Cuſ- 
toms z the Quaket's bill; the more effectual 
puniſhing of vagrants ; the number, and charge, 
and condition of the forces to be filled up and 
raiſed for ſea and land; the affair of the abuſes 
committed in the King's brew-houſe at St. 
Catharine's; the Apothecaries bill; the care of 
regulating collections; the examination of ſto- 
ries related by William Fuller, the impoſtor; 
and of a letter ſent to the Speaker from one 
Dr. Siringer, pretending the diſcovery of a 
plot againſt the Government; with other in- 
tervening affairs; notwithſtanding which, the 
Houſe proceeded vigorouſly in the more im- 
portant buſineſs of the Nation; for, on the 3d 
of February, they reſolved, That a ſum not ex- 

cecding 


foraſmuch as thoſe, eſtabliſhed by an act made in the 
firſt year of the reign of his Majeſty and the late 
Queen Mary, were, together with our rights and 
liberties, aſcertained in that act under the terms of 
our Submiſſion to his Majeſty, which were enacted 
to ſtand, remain, and be the law of this Realm for 
ever; and which, we conceive, do comprehend and 
neceſſarily imply all the duty and allegiance of the 
ſubject to their lawful King. 

2. And much leſs ſhould any new oath be impoſed 
upon the Lords, with ſuch a penalty as to loſe their 
ſeats in Parliament, upon their refuſing it; ſuch a 
penalty being, in ſome meaſure, an intrenchment 
upon our Conſtitution, and expreſsly contrary to the 
ſtanding order of this Houſe made the 3oth day of 
April 1675. 

3- And, if ſuch an infringement of the rights of 
Peers might be admitted, yet, in a matter of ſo great 
importance to all the Peers, we conceive, that in 
Juſtice they ſhould all have had notice of this matter, 
and been eſpecially ſummoned to have attended the 
Houſe upon ſo great an occaſion z which has not been 
done, though it was moved and humbly deſired on be- 
half of the abſent Lords. 

4. And, if any further evidence of the ſubjects fide- 
lity were, at this time, neceſſary to be required, we 
conceive a new oath is no ſuch evidence, nor any ad- 
ditional ſecurity to the Government; becauſe thoſe 
who have kept the oaths, which they have already 
taken, ought in juſtice to be eſteemed good ſubjects; 
and thoſe, who have broken them, will make no 
(cruple of taking or breaking any others, that ſhall 
© required of them. And conſequently this new 
oath may be of dangerous and pernicious conſequence 
to tke Government, by admitting ſuch ill men, who 
do not fear an oath, into the greateſt truſts, and who, 
under the ſpecious pretence and protection of this 
new oath, which is to free them from ſuſpicion, will 
have greater opportunities of betraying their King and 
their Country, 
5. If a new oath were neceſlary, as we conceive it 
is not, yet the words of this oath are ſo very ambiguous, 
and have been ſo differently conſtrued by ſeveral Lords, 
who have declared their ſenſe of them, that this may 
come a ſnare to men's conſciences, or tend to over- 
throw the obligation of an oath, by allowing men 
liberty to take it in their own ſenſe ; whereas this, as 
all other oaths, ought to be taken in the ſenſe of the 
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Impoſer, which hath not been declared in this caſe, 
though we earneſtly preſſed it, and though it has been 
done in other caſes of the like nature. 

6. And we conceive, that it neceſſarily follows 
from hence, that this oath can be no bond of union 
among thoſe, who do take it; nor any true mark of 
diſtinction between the friends and the enemies of this 
Government; and therefore repugnant to the very 
nature of a teſt, | 


* Nottingham, 

Denbigh, Scarſdale, 

Guilford, Stawell, 

Craven Teffreys. 

Weymouth, Pr. H. L. II. 34. 
Plymouth, 


(1) In the contraverted election at Maidſſane, be- 
tween Thomas Bliſſe and Thomas Culpepper, Eſquires, it 
was reſolved, "That the latter had been not only guilty 
of corrupt, ſcandalous, and indirect practices, in endea- 
vouring to procure himſelf to be elected a Burgeſs, 
but likewiſe, being one of the inſtruments in promoting 
and preſenting the ſcandalous, inſolent, and jedittous 
petition, commonly called, the Kentiſh petition, ro the 
laſt Houſe of Commons, was guilty of promoting, a 
ſcandalous, villainous, and groundleſs reflection upon | 
that Houſe, by aſperſing the Members with receiving $7 
French money, or being in the intereſt of France; for 
which offence he was ordered to be committed to 
Newgate, and to be proſecuted by his Majeity's Attor- 
ney-General, The Houſe alſo reſolved, on the 26th 
of February, 1. That, agreeable to the opinion of a 
Committee appointed to conſider of the rights, liber- 
ties, and privileges of their Houſe, to aſſert, that the 
Houſe of Commons is not the only Repreſentative of 
the Commons of England, tends to the ſubverſion of 
the rights and privileges of the Houſe of Commons, 
and the fundamental Conſtitution of the Government 
of this Kingdom. 2. That to aſſert, that the Houſe 
of Commons have no power of Commitment, but of 
their own Members, tends to the ſubverſion of the 
Conſtitution of the Houſe of Commons. 3. That to 
print or publiſh any books or libels, reflecting upon 
the proceedings of the Houſe of Commons, or any 
Member thereof, for or relating to his ſervice therein, | 
is a high violation of the rights and privileges of the - 1 | | 
Houſe of Commons. Pr. H. C. III. 188, 18 
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1701-2. ceeding three hundred and fifty -· two thouſand 
pounds be granted to his Majeſty, for the. main- 
taining of guards. and. garriſons, and for pro- 
viding, for officers upon - half-pay.. .. And, to 
quien the Allies, as well as to ſupport- 

| 


„an humble, addreſs. be preſented to his Ma- 
*« jeity, chat he would be graciouſly. pleaſed to 


«« interpoſe with his Allies, that they may in- 
e creale their quota's of land- forces to be put. 


on board the fleet, in proportion to the num- 


e bers his Majeſty ſhall: have on board his fleet. 


To which his Majeſty anſwered,, That be wand 
do it. When they had ſettled, the ſums appro- 
e 


priated to the ſeveral uſes of the war, they 
agreed, on the th of February, to another ad- 
dreſs to the King, That he would provide 
« for the half. pay officers in the firſt place, in 
« the recruits. and levies. to be now made.” 
To which he an{wered, That it was always bis. 
intention. | . 
His Majeſty, to encourage the diſpatch of 
publick affairs, came to the House of Peers, and 
gave the Royal aſſent to a bill, which had miſ- 
carried in the laſt Parliament, intitled, An. at 
or the appointing Commiſſioners to tate, examine, 
and determine the debts due to the army, navy, and 
the tranſport-ſervice, and alſo an account of prizes 
taken during the war. 
Advance Before this, the King had thought proper to 
Rees on make ſeveral advancements and removals; Charles, 
ee de Earl of Carliſle, was appointed firſt Lord Com- 
miſſioner of the Treaſury, in the-room of. the 
Lord Godo/phin ; and the Earl of Radnor was 
ſworn of the Privy- Council, as was the Earl of 
Burlington, The Earl of Manchefter was made 
one of the Secretaries of State, in the room of 
Sir Chafles Hedges; the Earl of Pembroke was 
declared Lord High- Admiral, while the Duke of 
Somerſet ſucceeded him as Lord-Preſident of the 
Privy-Council. 
The King's The King had likewiſe framed a ſcheme to 


' projects. reduce the exorbitant power of France. He 


had, before he left Ho/land, concerted meafures 
with the Pruffian and Dutch Generals for the 
ſiege of Keyſerſwaert, a place, which the Elector 
of Cologne had put into the hands of the French, 
The Elector of Hanover was at the ſame time to 
fall on and diſarm the Princes of Wolfembuttle, 
who, in the heart of the Empire, had raiſed 
troops with French money, and ſent for a Ge- 
neral of that Nation to command them. The 
King of the Romans and Prince Lewis of 
Baden were to beſiege Landau; and the Empe- 
ror had engaged to ſend a powerful ſupply to 
Prince Eugene, to inable him to attack in form 
the city of Mantua, which he kept cloſely 
blocked up, and the conqueſt of which muſt 
very probably be attended with the total ruin 
of the French intereſt in 1taly. Beſides theſe de- 
ſigns, his Majeſty was now laying another, both 
more glorious in the execution, and extenſive 
in its conſequences, with the Prince of d' Arm- 
ftadt and the Duke of Ormond, and that was, the 
beſieging Cadiz both by ſea and land; upon the 
taking of which place, the Prince of d' Armftadt 
had aſſured the King, that the Admiral of 
Caſtile, and ſeveral other Grandees of Spain, 
with all their dependents, would declare for the 
Houſe of Auſtria, The three firſt of theſe 
projects were ſucceſsfully executed, but the other 
two miſcarried, as will be ſeen in their proper 
places. 
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to. come over; which. was ſoon. granted bim: Leland. 
But, when he ſignified. this to che. Gaungl. of e. 
the. Ireland, the whole board. joined in a requeſt. to 
ng, they reſolved. at the ſame time, That 


him, that he would lay, before. the King the 
great. grievances, under which the whole. King. 
dom lay, by the ings. of the Truſtecs 
for the forfeited; eſt; who. ſtretched. the au- 
thority, which the law gave them, in many 
inſtances, to the oppreſſing of the Nation. The 
Earl ſeemed uneafy at. the motion, but | 


to lay it. before the King, which he at his 


coming over. Soon r. that, , petitions were 
ſent; round all the Counties of Ireland, and 

by many, repreſenting. both the hatdſhips of the 
. and the ſevere methods taken by the Truſ- 


tees in executing it. It was thought, that all 


this. was, ſet. on ſecretly by the: Court, in hope 
that ſome temper. might be found in that mat- 
ter, ſo that the King's grants might again take 
place in whole or in part. The Houſ of Com- 
mons was. moved to. proceed ſeverely againſt 
the Promoters. of theſe petitions. ; yet. the eom- 
plaining of grievances had. been ſor often: aſſerted 
07.96 a: right of the ſubject, that this Was let 
all. But, ſince no perſon red. to juſtif 

the facts ſet forth S ie . 
tions, they were voted falſe and ſcandalous z and 
this ſtopped a further progreſs in that method. 
The heat, with which that act had been car- 
ried, was now much qualified; and, the Truſtees 
having. adjudged ſo many claims. in favour of 
Iriſb Papiſts, ſhewing too manifeſt a. partiality 
for them, and having now ſat two years, in 
which they had conſumed all the rents, that 
aroſe' out of the confiſcated eftates, the Houſe 
was applied to for their interpoſition by many 
petitions relating to that matter. This was the 
more neceſſary, becauſe, as has been related, 
when that act was paſling, they had made 2 
vote againſt receiving any petition relating to it. 
The thing had now loſt much of the eredit 
and value, that was ſet upon it at firſt 3 and, 
though the ſame party ſtill oppoſed the receiving 
any petitions, yet the current was now ſo ſtrong 
the other way, that they were all received, and 
in a great many caſes juſtice was done, yet 
with a manifeſt partiality in favour of Papiſts ; 
it being a maxim among all, who favoured 
King James's intereſts, to ſerve Papiſts, elpe- 
cially thoſe whoſe eſtates were confiſcated for 
adhering to him. One motion was carried, 
not without difficulty, in favour of thaſe, who 
had purchaſed under the Grantees, at. had made 
great improvements, that they ſhould be ad- 
mitted to purchaſe, with an abatement of two 
years value of the eſtates. The Earl of Athlone, 
whoſe caſe was very ſingular, having fold bis 
grant to men, who had reaſon to think they 
had purchaſed under a ſecure title, a ſpecial 
clauſe was offered in their favour z but the party 
had ſtudied ſo far to inflame the Nation againſt 
the Dutch, that in this the votes were equal, 
and, the Speaker's vote being to turn the 
matter, he gave it againſt the Purchaſers. Many 
bills were brought in relating to riß for- 


feitures, which took up the greateſt part of this , f. 
Seſſion. | letter 1” 

The King being very ſenſible, that the P _- 
teſtant Succeſſion would not be ſo ealily ſettled — 
in Scotland, where it might be retarded, on pur fab. :;. 


ſe for a claim to an independence on the p. 8.4 
o 2 Crown lil. 17 
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Soon. after this. Seſſion. was. opened... the Kaz! . 
of Rachefter. wrote to, the King, and, ee 47 8 
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Crown. of England, and that nothing was more 
ſcaſonable at this juncture, than an union of the 
two Kingdoms, wrote the following letter to the 
Houſe. of Commons, beiog diſabled from coming 
to the Houſe of Peers by a fall from his horſe 
two days before; 
William R. | 

% IS Majeſty, being at preſent hindered 
* H » an unhappy accident from coming in 
* perſon to his Parliament, is pleaſed to ſignify 
to the Houſe of Commons, by meſſage, what 
* he deſigned to have ſpoken to both Houſes 
from the Throne. His Majeſty, in the firſt 
« year of his Reign, did acquaint the Parlia- 
«© ment, that Commiſſioners were authorized in 
„ Scotland to treat with ſuch Commiſſioners, as 
&© ſhould be appointed in England, of proper 
« terms for uniting the two Kingdoms, and at 
% the ſame time expreſſed his great deſire of 
„ ſuch an union. His Majeſty is fully ſatisfied, 
e that nothing can more contribute to the pre- 
« ſent and future ſecurity and happineſs of Eng- 
« [and and Scotland, than a firm and intire union 
« between them; and he cannot but hope, that, 


„ ypon a due conſideration of our preſent cir- - 


« cumſtances, there will be found a general dil- 
« poſition to this union. His Majeſty would 
poſition nion. His Majeſty woul 
« eſteem it a peculiar felicity, if, during his 
« Reign, ſome happy expedient for making 
both Kingdoms one might take place; and is 
« therefore extremely deſirous, that a treaty for 
« that purpoſe might be ſet on foot; and does, 
« in the moſt earneſt manner, recommend this 

« affair to the conſideration of the Houſe. 


The immediate occaſion of this meſſage was 


% motion, which the Earl of Nottingham had 


made in the Houſe of Lords, when the act of 
Abjuration was agreed to; who ſaid, that 
though he had differed from the majority of the 
Houſe in many particulars relating to it, yet 
he was ſuch a friend to the deſign of the act, 
that, in ordef to the ſecuring a Proteſtant Succeſ- 
ſion, he thought an union of the whole Iſland 
was very neceſſary; and that therefore they 
ſhould conſider how both Kingdoms might be 
united, But in order to this, and previous to 
it, he moved, that an addreſs ſhould be made 
to the King, that he would be pleaſed to dil- 
ſolve the Parliament now ſitting in Scotland, 
and to call a new one, ſince the prefent Parlia- 
ment was firſt a Convention, and then turned 
into a Parliament, and was continued ever ſince, 
io that the legality of it might be called in 
queſtionz and it was neceſſary, that fo impor- 
tant a thing as the union of both Kingdoms 
ſhould be treated in a Parliament, againſt the 
Conſtitution of which no exception could lie. 
This motion was warmly oppoſed ; for that Na- 
tion was then in ſuch a ferment, that the calling 


a new Parliament would have been probably at- 


tended with bad conſequence : For which reaſon 


that project was let fall, and no progreſs made 
upon the King's meſſage. 


ry d The King ſeemed all this winter in a fair way 
fll rom of recovery: he had made the Royal apart- 
bis berſe. 


ments in Hampton- Court very noble; and he 

was ſo much pleaſed with the place, that he 

went thither once a week, and rode often about 

the park, But on the 21ſt of February riding 

from Kenſington, as he was putting his horſe to 
N'. 32. Vol. III. | 
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the gallop, the horſe fell, and he; being then 5012. 


very feeble, fell off, and broke his right collar - 
bone. _ this accident, he was carried to 
Hampton Court, where the bone was ſet by 
Monſieur Ronjat, Serjeant · ſurgeon to the King, 
who, having felt his pulſe, rold him, that he 
was feveriſh, and that any other perſon in his 
condition would be let blood. The King an- 
ſwered, as for that, he had now and then had 
a head · ach, and ſome ſhivering fits for a fortnight 


paſt; and had that very morning a pain in his 


head before he went out a hunting. In the af- 
ternoon the King finding himſelf eaſy, contrary 
to advice, returned to Kenſington, and ſlept al- 
moſt all the way in his coach. He came to 
Kenfingion about nine at night, with his right 
arm tied up, and, as he entered the great bed- 
chamber, he ſaw Dr, Bidloo, to whom he ſaid, 
& have got a hurt in my arm; pray come, and 
ſee it: And ſoon after added to this effect: 


„was riding in the park at noon, and while 


J endeavoured to make the horſe change 
% his walking into a gallop, he fell upon his 
* knees, Upon that I meant to raiſe him with 
* the bridle ; but he fell forwards on one ſide, 
and ſo I fell with my right ſhoulder upon the 
ground. It is a ſtrange thing, fer it hap- 
„ pened upon a ſmooth level ground. Ronyat 
„ ſays, there is a little bone broken, and indeed 
I feel ſome pain towards my back. At the 
ſame time he pointed with his left hand to 
the ſhoulder-blade, ſaying, There, there, Dr. 
Bidloo, finding his pulſe in good order, diſſuaded 
him from bleeding; and, after viewing the 
affected part, told him, that the right channel- 
bone was broke obliquely, a little below its junc- 
ture with the ſhoulder-blade. Then the King 
aſked, If it was well ſet? And, the Doctor an- 
ſwering No, he ſaid to Roxyyat, ** Juſtify yourſelf, 
„ Monſieur Ronjat, is it well ſet?” Ronjat re- 
plied, ©* Ir was well ſet z but that the jolting of 
„ the coach, and the looſening of the bandage, 
* had occalioned a diſunion.“ ' After the frac- 
ture was taken care of, the King went to bed, 
and ſlept the whole night fo ſoundly, that the 
Gentlemen, who fat up with him, ſaid; they 
did not hear him complain ſo much as once. 

The King ſeemed in a fair way of doing well 
till Sunday, March the iſt, a deftuxion fell upon 
his knee, which was a great pain and weakneſs 
to him, and thought to be a very ill ſymptom. 
He took it as a warning for the diſpatch of 
public affairs, and therefore the next morning 


this meſſage was ſent from the Houſe of Peers 
to the Commons: 


«© Mr. Speaker, 


« The King hath granted a Commiſſion un- 
„ der the Great Seal for paſſing the Royal Al- 
« ſent to thoſe bills, which have been agreed 
* to by both Houſes of Parliament ; and, the 
© Lords commiſſioned by the King, do deſire, 
« that this Houſe would preſently come up 
with their Speaker, to be preſent at the 
„ paſling thereof.” Then the Speaker with 
the Houſe went up, and the Lord-Keeper ac- 
quainted both Houſes, that his Majeſty, by an 
unhappy accident, had been prevented from 
coming in perſon, and had granted a Commil- 
ſion to ſeveral Peers for paſling the bills cherein 
mentioned; and then the Royal Aſſent was given 
by r 7 to theſe and ſome other * 
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1701-2, An a for the attainder of the preuded Prince 


of Wales of high treaſon. 
An a3 that the ſolemn and declara> 
tion of the people, called Quakers, fball be accepted, 
inftead of an vath in the uſual form. | 
On the za of March, the King had a ſhort 
fit of an ague, which he regarded fo little, that 


be ſaid nothing of it; and the next day he 


ſeemed fo well recovered of che lameneſs in his 
knee, that he took ſeveral turns in the gallery 
at Kenſington, but at length, finding himſelf 
tired and faint, he fart down on a couch, and 
fell aſleep, which probably occaſioned that ſhi- 
vering fit, which ſoon after ſeized him, and 


which turned to a fever, accompanied with vo- 


miting and a looſeneſs, Upon this, che King 
thought proper to ſend for Sir Thomas Millington, 
who attended him to the laſt moment; as did alſo 
Sir Richard Blackmore, Dr. Hutton, Dr. Hannes, 


Dr. Brown, Dr. Laurence, Sir Theodore Colladon, - 


Dr. Bidlov, and others of that facul:y, who ad- 
miniſtered ſeveral remedies to him, that gave 
him great relief. He continued indifferently 
well till the 5th, when his vomiting and looſe- 
neſs returned ſo violent upon him, that he re- 
fuſed to take any ſuſtenance till two o'clock the 
next motaing, when he drank a cup of choco- 
late, and ſoon after took a ſleeping-draught, 
which had that good effect, that he reſted for 
three hours after, In the forenoon he took 
ſome broth and a cordial, and found himſelf 
ſomewhat eaſier, though exceſſively weak. His 
mind was fo fixed upon the public intereſt, that 
he immediately ordered another Commiſſion for 


paſſing the Malt and Abjuration bills, that were 


ready for his Aſſent; and, becauſe he was now 
ſo weak, that he could not write his own name, 
a ſtamp was prepared, for his ſigning the Com- 
miſſion, which, according to form, muſt be 
ſigned by the King, in the preſence of the Lord- 
Keeper and the Clerks of the Parliament. They 
came to the King when his fit began, and ſtaid 
ſome hours before they were admitted. In the 
mean while, ſome of the Houſe of Commons 
moved for an adjournment, though the Lords 
had ſent to deſire them not to adjourn for ſome 
time, By this means the party hoped, that the 
bill of Abjuration would be loſt. But, as it was 
contrary to all rules to adjourn, when ſuch a 
meſſage was ſent to them by the Lords, they 
waited till the King had ſigned the Commiſ- 
ſion, by which the Royal Aſſent was given to 
the Abjuration-bill in the laſt day of the King's 
liſe (1). 

On the ſame day, about five in the morning, 
the Earl of Albemarle, who had been ſent over 
to Holland to put things in readineſs for an early 
cainpaign, arrived at Ken/mgion, and immediate- 
ly went to wait upon the King, who, being will- 
ing at that time to be retired, bid him go and 
take ſome reſt, and come to him ſome hours 
after. The Earl attended accordingly, and 
gave ſo good an account of the poſture of affairs 
in Holland, that, if matters of that kind could 
have wrought on the King, it muſt have re- 
vived him; but the coldneſs, with which he 
received it, ſhewed how little hopes were left. 


Wel ut 
Soon after he ſaid, 
towards my end.) 
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Noblemen, deſired Dr. Rialos DIS 
take, ſomething. According les ſpoke 
to him in Dutch, and he Lift me 
up, and. 1 will take «5 much as: can of. what is 
thought proper. Then he tagk ſome'of.\Ralegh's 
cordial, with the julep, and ſoon after forme 


hot claret. About the ſame time he chanked 
Dr. Bidles for the | 
him, adding to this effect, . I know. that you 


* and hold me fo for a little time.“ In this 
{ture he ſlept about half an hour, and, when 
awaked, ſaid. You can bear, me up no 
longer.“ Then he was held up by Mr, Free- 
man on the right ſide, and Mr. Sewell on the 
left, both of them having pillows in their arms. 
Soon after the Phyſicians gave notice, that they 
were apprehenſive he had not long to live, . 
The Archbiſhop of Canterbury and the Biſhop 
of Saliſbury attended him from Saturday morn- 
ing, and did not leave him till he died. The 
Archbiſhop. prayed ſome time with him on that 
day; but he was theq; ſo weak, that he could 
ſcarce ſpeak, but gav&him his hand, as a ſign, 
that he firmly believed the truth of the Chiil- 
tian Religion, and ſaid, he intended to receive 
the Sacrament. His reaſon and all his ſenſes 
were intire to the laſt minute, About five 
on Sunday morning he deſired the Sacrament, 
and went through the office wich great appear- 
ance of ſeriouſneſs, but could not expreſs 
himſelf, The Lords of the Privy-Council, with 
many of the Nobility and Gentry, attended 
in the adjoining apartments, and ſeveral of 
them were called in at times, to whom he 
ſpoke a little, and then they withdrew. Amidſt 
all their tears the King did not betray the 
leaſt concern or fear of death, but laboured to 
ſpeak with eaſe and chearfulneſs; and particu- 
larly when he talked a little to Lord Overkirk, 
he raiſed his voice, whom he thanked for his 
long and faithful ſervices. He took leave of 
the Duke of Ormond and others, and delivered 
to the Lord Albemarle the keys of his cloſet and 
ſcrutore, telling him, that he knew what to do 
with them, Alter ſeven o'clock, he took Dr. 
Bidloo by the hand, and, breathing with great 
difficulty, aſked him, I this could If __ 
The Doctor anſwering No, he aſked again, How 
long ? To which the Doctor replied, Aw hour, Or 
| an 


— 


— — 


(r) This bill was intitled, An act for the further ſe- of the pretended Prince of Wales, and all other Pre- 
eurity of his Majeſty's Perſon, and the Succeſſion of the ' 
Crown in the Proteſtant line, and extinguiſbing the hopes 


tender i, * their open and ſecret abettors. (% The 


ok XXV. 


* 


2. an bour and bal; thingh you ag bt | fuelebel a- 
on way in tbe Twi ling of an eye. After at, while 
the Doctor was Teeling his the King took 

| to ol die yit', 


im again by the hand, ſaying, 
101 „ "Having . lictle of the cor- 
dial potion; he faintly inquired for the Earl of 
Portland, who immediately came to him, and 
placed his 'ear as near as he could to the King's 
mouth; but, though his lips were Teen to move, 
his Lordſhip was not able to hear any diſtinct 
articulate ſound ; ſo the King took him by the 
hand, and *earried it to his heart with great ten- 
derneſs. He was often looking up to heaven in 
many ſhort ejaculations. Between ſeven and 


Ki, eight o'clock, he began to rattle in his throat, 


4a 
8 


when the commendatory prayer was ſaid for 
him 3 and, as it ended, he expired in the arms 
of Mr. Sewell, one of the pages of the back 
Aairs, in tlie fifty-ſecond year of his age, having 


reigned - thifteen'” years and one month want- 
ing five days. As ſoon as the breath was out 


of his body, the Lords 'Lexington and Scar- 
borough, who were then in waiting, ordered 
Ronjat to take off from the King's left arm a 
black ribbon, which tied next to his ſkin a gold 
ring with ſome hair of the late Queen Mary, 
which ſhewed the tender regard he had for her 
memory. | 

Two days after 'the Royal corps was open- 
ed (1) and embalmed, and, having lain for ſome 
time in ſtate at Kenſington, was interred with all 
the magmficence, which a private funeral could 
admit of, on Sunday night, April the 12th, in a 
vault in Henry VII's Chapel in Weſtminſter- Ab- 
bey ; and, in the beginning of May, a will, 
which he had made October 18, 1695, and de- 
poſited in the hands of Monſieur Schuylemberg, 
was opened at the Hague, whereby it appeared, 
that he had appointed his couſin, the Prince Fri- 
ſen of Naſſau, eldeſt fon of Prince Caſimir Naſ- 
au, Stadtholder of Friſeland, his ſole and uni- 
verſa! Heir, and the States-General his Executors, 
without mentioning cither the King of Pruſſia, 
the Prince of Naſſau Siegen, or the Princeſs of 
Anha't, who all claimed a right to his Succeſſion, 
But, by a codicil annexed to that will, the Lord- 
ſhip of Breevert, and .a legacy of two hundred 
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denten bien were given to the Ear) of Abe 


ben Weed und died King illiam III. He 
had a thin and weak body ; his hair brown, 
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iliam's 


ad his conſtitütion delicate. He had a Ron eter: 


cage noſe, bright and ſparkling eyes, a large 
front; and a countehance compoſed to gravit 

and wuthority, All his ſenſes were critical an 

exquilite. was always aſthmatical ; and; 
the dregs' of the ſmall pox falling on his lungs; 
he had aconftant deep cough. His behaviour 
was ſolemn” and ſerious, feldom chearſul, and 
but with a few. He ſpoke little and very ſlow- 
ly, and moſt commonly with a diſguſting dry- 
neſs, Which was his character at all times, ex- 
cept in a day of battle; for then he was all fire, 
though without paſſion, and was every where, 
and ſooked to every thing. He had no great 
advantage from his education. De Wits diſ- 
courſes were of great uſe to him ; and he be- 
ing apprehenſive of the obſervation of thoſe, 
who were looking narrowly into every thing 
he faid or did, brought himſelf under an 
habitual caution, that he could never ſhake off, 
though in another ſcene it proved as hurtful, 
as it was then neceſſary to his affairs. He ſpoke 
Dutch, French, Engliſh, and German equally 
well ; and he underſtood the Latin, Spaniſb, 
and 7/alian, fo that he was well fitted to com- 
mand armies compoſed of ſeveral Nations, He 
had a memory, that amazed all about him, 
for it never failed him, He was an exact ob- 
ſerver of men and things. His ſtrength lay 
rather in a true diſcerning and a ſound judgment, 
than in imagination or invention. His deſigns 
were always great and good; but it was thought 
he truſted roo much to that, and did not 
deſcend enough to the humours of his people. 
to make himſelf and his notions more accep- 
table ro them, This in a Goverment, that 
has ſo much of freedom in it as ours, was more 
neceſſary than he was inclined to believe, His 
reſervedneſs grew on him, ſo that it diſguſted 
moſt of thoſe, who ſerved him; but he had 
obſerved the errors of too much talking more 
than thoſe of too cold a ſilence. He did not 


like 
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(1) The Phyſicians and Surgeons, who were ſum- 
moned by the Privy-Council to aſſiſt at and examine the 


. diſſection, made this report: 


1, Upon viewing the body before the diſſection, the 
following appearances were remarkable. The body in 
general was much imaciated. Both the legs up to the 
knees, and a little higher, as alſo the right hand and 
arm, as far as the elbow, were conſiderably ſwelled. 
There was likewiſe on the left thigh, near the hip, a 
bladder full of water as big as a ſmall pullet's egg, re- 
ſembling a blain. 

2. Upon opening the belly, the guts were found of 
a livid colour, and the blood contained in their veſſels 
black. The gut, called Ilion, had in ſome places the 
marks of a flight inflammation, The ſtomach, pan- 
creas, meſentery, liver, gall, bladder, ſpleen, and 
kidnies, were all ſound, and without fault. 

3. In the thorax or cheſt we obſerved, that the 
right fide of the lungs adhered to the pleura, and the 
elt much more; from which, upon ſeparation, there 
iſſued forth a quantity of purulent or frothy ſerum. 
The upper lobe of the left fide of the lungs, and the 
part of the pleura next it, were inflamed to a degree 
of mortification : And this we look upon as the im- 


Py n * - * 
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mediate cauſe of the King's death, From the ven- 
tricles of the heart, and the greater blood- veſſels a- 
riſing out of them, were taken ſeveral large, tough, 
fleſh-like ſubſtances of the kind called Polypus, The 
heart itſelf was of the ſmaller ſize, but firm and 
ſtrong. 

4. Upon laying bare the right collar-bone, we 
found it had been broken near the ſhoulder and well 
ſet. Some extravaſated blood was lodged above and 
below the fracture. | 

5: The brain was perfectly ſound; and without any 
ſign of diſtemper. | 

6, It is very rare to find a body with fo little blood 
as was ſeen in this, there being more found in his lungs, 
than in all the parts beſides put together, 


Phyſicians preſent. Sir Thomas Millington, 
i Profeſſor Bidlas, &c. » 

Sit Richard Blackmore; 

Sit Theodore Colladon, Surgeons preſent. 

Dr. Hannes, ü 

Dr. Hatel, Mr. Bernard, 

Dr. How, Mr. Cowper, 

Dr. Hutton, Mr. Gardiner, 

Dr. Laurence, Mr. Royat, Acc. 


Burnet; 
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The HISTORY of ; ENGLAND. 
like contradiction, nor to have his actions cen 


ſured ; but he loved to employ and favour thoſe, 


who had the arts of complacence ; yet be did 


not love flatterers, His genius lay chiefly to 


war, in which his courage Was more admired 
than his conduct. Great errors were often 


committed 
ſet things right, as it animated thoſe, who 
were about him. He was too laviſh of on 


him, but his heroical cour 


ſome occaſions both in his Buildings and to. his 
{paring in rewarding ſervices 
e, who brought intelligence. 


Favourites ; but too 
or in encouraging tho 
He was apt to take ill impreſſions of people, 
and theſe ſtuck long with him ; but he never 
carried them to indecent revenges, He gave 
too much way to his own humour almoſt in 
every thing, not 8 that, which related 
to his own health, He knew all foreign affairs 
well, and underſtood the ſtate of every Court in 
Europe very particularly, He inſtructed his 
own Miniſters himſelf, but he did not apply 
enough to affairs at home. He tried how he 
could govern us by balancing the two parties 
one againſt another, but he came at laſt to be 
perſuaded, that the Tories were irreconcileable 
to him; and he was reſolved to try and truſt 
them no more. He believed the truth of the 
Chriſtian Religion very firmly, and he expreſ- 
ſed an horror at Atheiſm and Blaſphemy ; and, 
though there was much in both at his Court, yet 
it was always denied to him, and kept out of 
ſight. He was moſt ee decent and de- 
vout in the public exerciſes of the worſhip of 
God ; only oa week-days he came too ſeldom 
to them. He was an attentive hearer of ſer- 
mons, and was conſtant in his private prayers, 
and in reading the Scriptures, and, when he 
ſpoke of religious matters, which he did not 
ofren, it was with a becoming gravity. He 
was much poſſeſſed with the belief of abſolute de- 
crees, becauſe he did not ſee, how the belief of 
Providence could be maintained upon any other 
ſuppoſition. His indifference as to the forms of 
Church-government, and his being zealous far 
Toleration, together with his cold behaviour 
towards the Clergy, gave them generally very 
ill impreſſions of him. In his deportment to- 
wards all about him, he ſeemed to make little 
diſtinftion between the good and the bad, and 
thoſe who ſerved well, or thoſe who ſerved him 
ill. He loved the Dutch, and was much belo- 
ved among them; but the ill returns he met 
with from the Enzliſþ Nation, their jealouſies of 
him, and their perverſeneſs towards him, had 
too much ſoured his mind, and had in a great 
meaſure alienated him from them, which he did 
not take care enough to conceal, though he ſaw 
the ill effects this had upon his buſineſs. He 
grew in his laſt years too remiſs and careleſs as 
to all affairs, till the treacheries of France awa- 
kened him, and the dreadful conjunction of the 
French and Spaniſh Monarchies gave fo loud an 
alarm to all Europe; for the watching over the 
French Court, and the oppoſing of their prac- 
tices, was the prevailing paſſion of his whole 
life. Few men had the art of concealing and 
governing paſſion more than he had, yet few 
men had ſtronger paſſions, which were ſeldom 
felt but by inferior ſervants, to whom he uſual- 
ly made ſuch recompences for any ſudden or in- 
decent vents he might give his anger, that they 
were glad every time it broke upon them. He 
was too eaſy to the faults of thoſe about him, 


when they did not lie in his way, or crof 
of his deſigns ; and he was fo apt to think, that 
his Minifters might grow inſdlent, if they ſhould 


find, that they had much credit with him, that 


he ſeemed to have made it a maxim to let them 
often feel, how little power they had even in 


age ſmall matters. His Favourites had a more intire 


wer, but he accuſtomed them only to inform 
im of things, but to be ſparing in offering ad- 
vice, except when it was aſked. It was not ea- 
ſy to accoumt for the reaſons of the favour, that 
he ſhewed in the higheſt inſtances to two perſons 


beyond all others, the Earls of Portland and . 


bemarle, they being in all reſpects men, not on- 
ly of different, but even of oppoſite characters. 
Secrecy and fidelity were the only qualities, in 
which it could be faid, that they did in any ſort 


Sr. He a to be a perſon raiſed up by 
to refift the power of France, and the 


progreſs of tyranny and perſecution, The ſe- 


nies of the five Princes of Orange, that was now 
ended in him, was the nobleſt Succeſſion of He- 


roes, that we find in any hiſtory ; and the thir- 


ty years, from the year 1672 to his death, in 
which he ated fo great a part, carried in them 
ſo many amazing ſteps of a glorious and diſtin- 
guiſhing providence, that in the words of David 
he might be called, The man of God's right hand, 
whom be made ſtrong for himſelf. After all the 
abatements, that may be allowed for his errors 
and faults, he ought ſtill ro be reckoned 


amon 
the greateſt Princes, that our hiſtory, or indeed | 


any other can afford. 

This is the character of King William, as 
drawn by Biſhop Burnet, who had occaſion to 
know him well, having (as he ſays himſelf) 
obſerved him very carefully in a courſe of fix- 
teen years. To this character ſhall be added 
the following account of the ſame Prince, pen- 
ned and communicated by a perſon, extremely 
well verſed in the affairs of thoſe times. 


To draw a character, with any tolerable degree ; . 
of propriety and truth, is far from being an 4 
eaſy undertaking. The difficulty increaſes from 


a variety of particulats, and many appearances 
of ſtrong contradictions. This is evidently the 
caſe of the Prince, of whom I ſhall preſume to 
offer a free and impartial account, 

Hie came into the world, and ſtruggled thro' 
life with many and perpetual inconveniencies and 
diſadvantages. The Father, dying immediately 
after his attempt on Amſterdam, produced many 
misfortunes to the Son, with regard both to 
his education and intereſt, Indolence and aver- 
ſion to buſineſs, which requires confinement, 
are great misfortunes to a Prince; and they 
are conſequences of not being under the re- 
ſtraints proper to form the mind fo knowledge. 
Without attention and careful deliberation, how 
can any thing be well performed in the great 
ſcenes of life ? 

In his long minority, power and the conduct 
of affairs had been in the hands of the fure 
enemies of the Orange family ; but under theſe 
diſadvantages, when he was not above ſixteen 
or ſeventeen years of age, he gave an inſtance 
of prudence, caution, and wiſdom, worthy the 
experience of the oldeſt and ableſt Miniſter of 
State. The fact is ſo very remarkable, that it 
deſerves a particular relation. De Wit, having 
taken him under his government and tuition, 
in order to be maſter of all his actions * 

tio, 
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PPP A md placed 
others ubbut"Mirti,' In"wiibin be could confide. 
One yooheg! man; whe had conftartly attended 
him from & chic, dif was his Valet de cham- 
bre, at the earneſt requeſt of the Prince, was 
to continie in Mis fer vice. Bur De Fir: 
wok care, at che fame kite, to engage him in 
his intereſt.” The Prince hack u tonftarit, but 
Court, in matters chat venνο,jed His'own views 
and intereſt. On the receipe of letters from 
thence, he uſualſy put them into kis waiſtedat 
et. The Valet, When his Highneſs was in 


and «-fleep,” took but the lerrers, copied 


them for the Penfionity, and carefully replaced 
the originals.” "This eontimacd hone Hive, till 
De Witt, talking with the Prince upon his af- 
irs, and wa Him apainft inttigues incon- 
if Government, and to 
expreſſions, from which 

aving ſeen ſome of his 
Bend. He took not the 

leaſt notice to any one of what had happened, 
but, when he went to bed, feigning fleep, be 
nw the faithleſs oh of his Valet without 
the leaſt notice or motion. He continued to 


ſequent letters td 
manner, and to receive ſuch anſwers for his 
waſtcoat-pocket; for the treacherous uſe of his 
ſerrant, and De Fits information, as by de- 


grees removed his j , and kept him ever 
after in a falſe Tecurity relating to the Prince”s 


trinſactions and ncies abroad. When 
the Prince had dverthme all his difficulties, and 
was made Stadtholder, he cooly let his Valet 
know what preat ſervice he had done, while 
he was intending to betray him. After this 
confounding N on, he was immediately 
—— from his ſervice: But Lo Ä not- 
vithſtanding him a life about an 
hundred a 22 Lo 

When he entered into public life, moſt of 
his friends and aſſiſtants were men diftinguiſh- 
ed only by noiſe” and zeal. Circumſtances as 
importantly unhappy attended him in England. 
The Marquis of Halifax, the Ear! of Danby, 
vir Edward 


Seymour, and ſeveral others, had 

been eminently uſeful in the contrivance and 
crecution of the Revolution, and in fix ing the 
Government. Neglects and diſappointments 
under King James, and great expectations from 
the new ſettlement, were the chief motives of 
their behaviour. They could have no ſenſe of 
avil and religious liberty, nor real concern fot 
It's intereſts either at home of abroad, the whole 
of whoſe lives had been ſpent in bold and con- 
ſtant endeavours for it's ſubverſion. But though, 
in the diſtribution of places, they had their full 
Proportion, yet, becauſe all their views were 
nt anſwered, they quickly conceived bitter dif- 
kults, and infuſed their temper into all their de- 
pendents; but continued in place, in order more 
Wall to diſtreſs and diſturb. Thus they 
= many opportunities of fatally adviſing in 
"me and foreign affairs. They hated the 
ing, and endeavoured to make him odious 

ch moderation and good temper in matters 
o Religion; and yet they flattered, and pre- 
tended zeal for his honour. They laboured 
wich too much ſucceſs in giving him diſguſts 
to thoſe, who were his friends both by princi- 
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him were unalterable. | 

The avarice and rapaciouſneſs of foreign Fa- 
vourites was another very great misfortune. In 
order to lilence the clamours of enemies, ſome 
of the chief of the Tories, 12 Danby, 
were liberal partakers in the Crown - lands. Such 

ings could not fail to be matter of grief 
and offence to the beſt friends of the Govern- 
ment. The King's r 
dy, not many weeks after the Queen's deceaſe, 
were publiſhed to the world by a moſt profuſe 
and prodigious grant. This 2 * influence 
and man ent in are known z but 
many particulars have not been repreſented, and 
many can never be aced to light. She en- 
paged perſons of the firſt rank to enter into 
neſs. She offered the Tories, by way of 
bargain for her wy Fu. to have Lord Som- 
mers removed, whoſe di 
of the Earl of Portland, was chiefly owing to 
her addreſs, Her brother, the Earl of Fer/ey, 
was a zealous and known Jacobite, and yet 
had all forts of honour and truſts, A great 
variety of particulars might be added, but the 
reflections, which atiſe from what has been 
mentioned, is ſufficient to our purpoſe. 

A military life was moſt agreeable to his 
genius ; but here his diſadvantages and diſtreſſes 
were perpetual, He came to the reſcue of his 
country in the loweſt and moſt dejected ſtate. 
His firſt performances are therefore to be regard- 
ed as the moſt glorious particulars of his con- 
duct. His principal Ally, the Spaniard, only 
gave him vain promiſes and aſſurances, for they 
were every where feeble and unprepared. 

After he came to England, in how many 
ways was he embarraſſed ? The unreduced and 
unſettled ſtate of Ireland gave the enemy great 
advantages on the Continent. The Court of 
Vienna only attended to the war in Turty; every 


thing elſe was neglected. The German troops 
had no exiſtence but in pompous liſts publiſhed 


before the campaign. The part, which the 
Elector of Bavaria afterwards ated openly, 
ſeems to give credit to the ſuſpicions, which 
were then entertained. Some traitors belonging 
to him were diſcovered, but perhaps not the 
3 The King, for the ſupport of the 
wars, had the name and ſound of great ſupplies, 
but effectual ſervices were very different from 
theſe appearances. The funds were inſufficient, 
and the difficulties in raiſing money immediate- 
ly were inſuperable. When a little more vigour 
both at home and abroad began to open to us 
better views, the diſorderly ſtate of the coin de- 
feated all the fair appearances. 


The conduct of the treaty of Ryſwicł fell in- 


to the hands of the incapable or diſaffected. Af- 
ter the peace, the King was on terms of diffi- 
dence and diftruſt with all his capable friends; 
which — A the diſaffected, and the 
r arity improved into the fatal re- 
ion df the 9 When the long-dreaded 
event of the death of the King of Spain happen- 
ed, he was found in the hands of thoſe whoſe 
enmity was immoveable. They treated France 
with eſteem and reſpect, while his Allies endu- 

red all the effects of their inſolence and pride. 
With regard to his military abilities and 
{kill, the world has been greatly divided in their 
6 O opinion, 


to a favourite La- 


grace, as well as that 


309 
ple and inclination ; and engaged him to con- 1701-2. 
e in, and employ thoſe, whoſe enmities to 
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The HISTORY 


1 701-2, opinion. The Tories, while he was alive, pre- 


vailed in the obtaining places for themſelves, by 
aſſurances of their peculiar regards to regal 
power; but, after his deceaſe, they took the 
firſt opportunity of ſtigmatizing him as a War- 
rior z as appeared from their dividing fo ſtrong- 
ly for the word retrieved, His courage, bra- 
very, and reſolutions, were unqueſtionable ; his 
conduct, temper, and ſkill, are not ſo generally 
allowed. Something of this kind will ever be 
ſuppoſed in a Commander, who fails of ſuccefs 


in almoſt every enterprize. Victory ſcarce ever 


attended him, except in the paſſage of the Boyne. 
He expelled the French from moſt of the fortreſ- 
ſes belonging to the Dutch, but was far from 
making any effectual oppoſition to their pro- 
greſs in the Spaniſh Netherlands ; and they ac- 
quired, in a few years, towns and territories, 
which have contributed to their ſtrength and 
riches, in an amazing and terrible manner. 

In his political and civil management, true 
ſkill and reſolution ſeem to have been much 
wanting. Perpetual changes of perſons and par- 
ties were notorious throughout his Reign. Thoſe, 
who were againſt all engagements, and all aſſu- 
rances of the fidelity of his ſubjects, and who, 
in important ſtruggles, oppoſed the owning him 
as lawful and rightful King, after ſuch . ted 
indignities, were preferred to his ſure and moſt 
ſincere friends. The Convention Parliament, to 
which he owed his all, was diſſolved; the be- 
trayers of Corporations, and the tools of Arbitra- 

power in the two former Reigns, were pro- 
tected and preſerved; while his zealous adhe- 
rents were delivered up to contempt and diſgrace. 
In return for this aſtoniſhing preference, the City 
of London choſe ſuch of the Members, as were 
then alive, who had been impoſed on them by 
King James, who had delivered them from the 
incumbrance of all their privileges. The new 
Senate placed one at their head, who was of a 
malevolent and corrupt temper, and had been 
ready and willing to perform for the abdicated 
Monarch, the moſt profligate and deſperate ſer- 
vices. With regard to the coin, the King fol- 
lowed the miſchievous and diſtreſſing advice of 
Seymour, and rejected the ſafe and ſalutary Coun. 
cils of Sommers. Plottings and treaſons of the 
moſt bloody and barbarous kind were repeated 
by great numbers of people of all ranks ; and 
yet all poſſible methods were uſed to preſerve 
from puniſhment the guilty ; and the Leaders, 
in ſuch managements, continued to be taken in- 
to his Councils and Confidence. 

An effectual oppoſition to France, ſeemed to 
employ his moſt ardent wiſhes and endeavours 
but meaſures quite oppoſite were purſued. The 
whole winter after the peace of Ryſwict, he did 
not once confer either with Lord Sommers, or 
any of thoſe who ſerved with inclination and af- 
fection. The Earl of Rocheſter, and his adhe- 
rents, though 1n the higheſt poſts, after the in- 
famous proceedings of Lewis XIV, with regard 
to the Spaniſh Succeſſion, recommended that 


| King's being treated with reſpect in the Houſe 


of Lords, and reſented ſome juſt freedoms. The 
Earl of Ferſey, who is ſaid to have often avow- 
ed to the King his affection for &“, Germains, 
was ſent Ambaſſador to France; and, inſtead 
of duly obſerving and reſenting the perfidy and 
indignities of that Court, his buſineſs was to cul- 
tivate an intereſt with King 7ames. 


2 


the great Commanders, with whom he was con. 


of (ENGLAND. «vg 


But at laſt the King was ſenſible of theſe cr. 
. rors, and, juſt before his death, reſolved "Is 


bring again into his ſervice the trye fri | 

himſel * and to the liberty and 2 

Kingdom. | a IF 
Pride and. neglect were imputed to him by 


cerned in military affairs, who thought 
ſelves treated tk too great a coldneſ _ 
ſerve. As he had nothing of the eaſy and af. 
ble in his manner, this is ſaid to have | 
the Elector of Bavaria, and to have 
prejudice to the common cauſe. To his 
rſt conceptions of what was proper to be done, 
he 4" uſes in a determined manner ; and no 

counſels, except what were agreeable to 
were regarded. go = * 

Such in this world are the parts, which enter 
into the compoſition of the eminent and diſtin. 
PRs. However, the great Name which we 

ave ſo freely placed in the moſt impartial light, 
deſerves, on. many accounts, to be remembered 
with gratitude and honour. 12 8 

He had juſt views of the horrid conſeguenc 
of the unreſtrained progreſs of the power of 
France, With great integrity and vigour, he 
therefore made it the buſineſs of his liſe to op- 

ſe all it's miſchievous motions 3 nor did he 

aint or grow weary in the glorious and difficult 
toil. He had an enemy, who was ever well 
prepared and provided; while his own ſituation 
was quite different. He was often baffled and 
diſappointed, and rarely attended with trium- 
phant ſucceſs. However, the preſervation of 
Europe from abſolute ſuljection, may juſtly be al- 
cribed to his endeavours. He knew in what: 
ſcandalous and mercenary manner his two Pre- 
deceſſors had ſurrendered: themſelves to the will 
and pleaſure of the enemy; nor was he ignorant 
of the weak and corrupt condition of manyother 
States. But, though thus diſcouraged, the offer 
of the Sovereignty of the greateſt part of his 
country could not ſeduce him from the common 
cauſe. This is ſufficient to ſilence the accula- 
tions of his enormous love of power. 

As he proved himſelf the friend of the liber- 
ties of Europe, and preſerved it's free States from 
being the oppreſſed Provinces of an univerla 
Monarchy, ſo equally ſincere was his zeal for the 
religious rights of mankind. He had a juſt ab- 
horrence of Popiſh tyrranny and uſurpation on 
conſcience, The bitterneſs and envyings 2 
mongſt Proteſtants gave him great concern; 
he wiſhed for an effectual cure of theſe evils, 
and contrived the moſt proper meaſures. Uni- 
formity in opinions and practices is not to be 
compaſſed : Therefore mutual forbearance, 
reſtraining the ſeveral parties and profeſſions 4. 
mong Chriſtians from injuring one another, cvet 
had his conſtant attention. The religious no- 
tions, which education and a habit of thinking 
had fixed, gave him no averſion to thoſe who 
oppoſed his ſentiments. In his days, and 
his means, the firm and conſiſtent foundations 
were laid, of what is truly valuable in civil ot 
religious affairs. Before his time, avowing t 
rights of mankind, in a full and conſiſtent man” 
ner, was criminal or diſgraceful : As they 
power and opportunity, the ſeveral parties ot 
Chriſtians oppreſſed and injured one another. 


An 


unthinking and ungrateful world is only 

P „é — y and miſchief, and has 
therefore no ſenſe of it's moſt valuable benefac- 
tors. But thaſe, who will reflect and conſider, 
muſt acknowledge a more real friend to human 
beings never appeared in this part of the earth. 
To him we owe the N and — = 
important immunities privileges. To 
. intellectual world is indebted for the 
full freedom of debating all ſubjects, and of a- 
yowing and defending their ſentiments. A 

The appearances of Providence for his ſafety 
and preſervation were many and very affecting. 
No life was ever more eminently expoſed in the 
day of battle, nor did his many diſadvantages 
abate his ardour : Far from declining, he ſought 

ities. His enemies, not ſatisfied with 
the ſeveral chances thus offered, by many vile 
and dark methods, attempted his deſtruction 
both at home and abroad. | | 

From an immature: birth he derived a weak 
and feeble conſtitution 3 but a vigorous mind 
carried him through a perpetual ſucceſſion of 
cares and labours. Conſidering an accidental 
hurt befalling a decayed and waſted frame, his 
days were — beyond all expectation. 
His laſt work compleated his good deſigns for 
conveying to us the great and valuable bleſſing 
of the Proteſtant Succeſſion. Had he been cut 
of in any of the periods of his glorious ſtruggle 
for our happineſs and the welfare of Europe, the 
miſeries and miſchiefs, which muſt naturally 
have followed, would ſurely have equalled all the 
ſuggeſtions of the blackeſt and moſt melancholy 
imagination, But the unthinking part of the 
world, becauſe wholly delivered, have not been, 
nor ever will be, duly ſenſible. 

Henry IV. of France, and Queen Elizabeth, 
xe perpetually produced as inſtances of ſuperior 
Princely merit. How truly King William not 
only equalled but excelled them, in the really 
glorious qualities of a- great and good Governor, 
might eaſily be —_ appear. On acareful ex- 
amination, his difficulties and diſtreſſes will be 
found greater than theirs ; and his faults, and 


milmanagements, leſs enormous and more ex- 
culable. 


Z 


Before the concluſion of this Reign, it will 
be neceſſary briefly to relate ſuch Eccleſiaſtical 
matters, as have been purpoſely omitted, that 
the narration of the Civil affairs might not be 
interrupted 
And here it may not be improper to premiſe 
„ h account of the riſe and progreſs of our reli- 

gous differences, from the Reformation to the 
ume of the Revolution. 

When Cbriſtendom was over - run with the ſu- 
perſtitious and abſurd doctrines and practices of 
the Church of Rome, and ſuch things were 
labliſhed, as contradicted not only the Scrip- 
res, but the reaſon, underſtanding, and very 
enſes of men, then it was that ſeveral Refor- 
mers aroſe in different parts of Europe, and ſe- 
Pated from a Church ſo overwhelmed with 


A... 
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corruption and error. It was laid down as 4 
maxim, that the Scriptures are the ſole. rule of 
Faith, wherein all things neceſſary to Salvation 
are ſo plainly revealed, that every man may 


judge for himſelf, and needs not an infallible. 


ide in matters of religion!? Upon this foun- 

tion, Infallibility, Tranſubſtantiation, Indul- 
gences, Worſhip of Saints and Angels, with a 
numerous train of the like abſurdities, were at- 
tacked, and proved to be repugnant to the 
Goſpel.' But the misfortune was, that, in the 
progreſs'of the Reformation, the principle on 
which it was grounded was intirely forgot; in- 
ſtead of reſtoring Chriſtianity to it's primitive 
ſtare, as contained in our Saviour's laſt inſtruc- 
tions to his Apoſtles, That repentance and remi/- 
fron of fins ſhould be preached in bis name to all 


nations: Inſtead of adhering to this plain and 


rational ſcheme of the Goſpel, St Auſtin's doc- 
trines were made the ſtandard of Religion, and 
ſuch ſyſtems were framed, as were as unintelli- 
gible to reaſon, and as difficult to be proved by 
Scripture, as the tenets of that Church from 
which the Reformers had ſeparated. They were 
not content with ſaying, that by the ſin of our 


firſt parents all mankind are great ſufferers ; that 


the effects of it are tranſmitted to all their po- 
ſterity, namely, 4% of paradiſe, labour and toil, 
ſorrow in conception, ſubjettion to ſickneſs, diſeaſes, 
and all the calamities of life ; and finally, to the 
greateſt of all natural evils, death itſelf. They 
were not ſatisfied with aſſerting, that man, ſince 
the fall, is prone to evil, too eaſily led aſtray 
by the force of example, education, prejudice, 
and temptation ; and that, when the world lay 
buried in wickedneſs, ' God ſent his Son to 
quicken men to a ſenſe and practice of their 
duty, by the aſſurance of pardon, for his ſake, 
of paſt offences upon repentance and amend- 
ment of life; by the promiſe of everlaſting 
— — to well-doers, and by the threatening 
of future puniſhment to all evil-doers, according 
to their reſpective deſerts. Not content with 
this, the Reformers, copying after St Auſtin, 
declared, that Adam was the repreſentative of all 
mankind, and conſequently not only the effects, 
but alſo the guilt, of his fin is transferred on all 
his deſcendants, who are thereby obnoxious both 
to death and eternal damnation. That, ſince the 
fall, how free ſoever the will may be as to civil 
affairs, it is ſo far enſlaved as to religious mat- 
ters, that man 1s totally unable of himſelf to 
think a good thought, or to do a good action (1). 
That God, before the foundations of the world 
were laid, ſecretly decreed 7o ſave a certain num- 
ber of perſons, whom he has unconditionally 
choſen out of loſt mankind. That, as Adam's 
fin is imputed to all his poſterity, ſo the righte- 


ouſneſs of Chriſt is imputed to the EleF, for 


whom only He died. That to the Ele# is given 
both à preventing Grace, that they may have a 
good thought, and an aſſiſting Grace, to inable 
them to put it in practice. That in this ſtate of 
Grace the Ele will certainly perſevere, and can- 
not finally fall from it. That the reſt of man- 
kind, for want of this efficacious and irre/itible 

Grace, 


(1 


only ). As the Papiſts held, that men were able not 


to perform their duty, but even to do works of 
pererogation, or more than were neceſlary for ſal- 


— 


vation; ſo the Reformers ran into the other extreme, 
and aſſerted, that man of himſelf can do no work ac- 
ceptable to God, 
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Grace; rethaln in a ſtate of curſe and damna- 


bt ends the — 
rally . Jeet 
Fa e that ſome (thence called Sx- 
pralay/ariens) aſſerted, that God deoreed Adam's 
ſm, and the damnation, as well as ſalvation, of 
ch as be .moſt for his own" glory ; 
whilſt others (thence Riled Sublapſarrens) affirm- 
ed, that, Adam having ſinned fredy,: God de- 
creed to ſave 2 certain nutaber, and left the reſt 
in their fallen tate, without any farther deter- 
mination about them. i 
In the of the Reformation, forme of 
theſe doctrines began to be ſoftened. Arminius, 
Divinity-Profeſſor at Loden, and his followers 
(from him called Arminians, and alſo Remon- 
ftrants or Univerſaliſts) declared, that God de- 
crees not «bſolutely any perſon to be ved or 
damned, but conditionally, or according to what 
he foreſaw they would do: That Chriſt did not 
die only for a particular number whom God in- 
tended to ſave, but for all men; ſo that every 
one is intitled to the benefit of his death, who 
rejects not the Goſpel-terms of faith and repen- 
tance : That Grace, or the given to 
men to inable them to do their duty, is not irre- 
ſiſtible, but the of it comes from the 
freedom of the will, which either may, or may 
not, co-operate with it as it pleaſes ; and conſe- 
y, that the perſeverance of thoſe, to whom 
Grace is given, is not certain, but 
may finally fall away from that ſtate (a). 
The two chief branches of the Reformation 
are the Lutherans and Calvinifts, fo called from 
their founders Luther and Calvin. The Luthe- 
rans, though at firſt they were followers of 
St Auſtin, and even denied the freedom of the 
will, altered their opinion in time, and eager- 
ly came into the Arminian ſcheme of conditional 
crees (3), whilſt the Calviniſts cloſely adhered 
to St Auſtin's doctrines of abſolute and wncondi- 
tional Predeſtination, as before explained. 
Theſe two branches differ alſo in their no- 
tions of the Euchariſt. The Lutherans hold, 
that, /ogether with the bread and wine, the 


5 8 


reel body and A of Chrif is difttibated. Th. 
poo mfl'þ that, ander the bread and wine, 
the body of Chriſt is vealh, ch fpivitaalh, re. 
ceived, Here again, if the Bible had been ad. 
hered to, this fubjett of diſpute had been avoid. 
ed; for, from the words the primitive inſti. 
tution, neither ara, not a ſpirinal, preſence 
can bo inferred, Both parties avow the princi. 
ple of perſerution (4); and, on account of that; 
religious differences, ſuch animoſity veigns be. 
tween them, that they refuſe to hold Communi. 
on with each other, and, in many places, wil 
rere 
nian ſcheme to in 

and to be favoured by the Government as mort 
rational in itſelf, and more intelligible by the 
people than the Calbiniſtital, the Predeftinarian 
party, who were moſt ne there, prey 
outrageous at the progreſs of the Arminian doc. 
trines, and called the authors of them Devil 
and Plagaes, animating the Magiſtrates to ex- 
tirpate and deſtroy chem, and utterly refuſing 
to enter into any of reconciliation, 
never ceaſed till they had leave to hold u natio- 
nal Synod at Dort in 1618, from which all the 
Arminian Divines being expelled, their teners 
were condemned, and the Predeſtinarien or Cal. 
vrneftical doctrines more firmly eſtabliſhed. 

The Reformers made great alterations in the 
diſcipline, as well as in the doctrine, of the 
Church of Rome. 

The Hierarchy was intirely demoliſhed, and 
Epiſcopacy every where (except in a few Lathe. 
ran Drioceſes) wholly aboliſhed. Biſhops and 
Preſbyters are affirmed to be the ſame in Scrip- 
ture, and all ſuperiority of the one over the 
other being denied, and a parity aſſerted, the 
Eccleſiaſtical Government is (by the Calvinif 
at leaſt) lodged in the hands of Presbyters, Ly- 
Elders, and Deacons, | 

In Scotland the Reformation was alſo ſettled 
after —.— Calviniſtical or Geneva - model, both as 
to rine and diſcipline, and epiſcopacy not 
only rooted out, but declared 2 repugnant 
to the word of God. 


In 
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(1). The Pelagizns (fo called from Pelagius) think 
1 is no „ of any other Grace but — of Pardon, 
and deny the preventing and aſſiſting Grace. The 
Semipelagians think, that * — is neceſſa- 
ry, but that the firſt turn of the will to God is the 
effect of a man's own choice. 

(2). There were ſome that went farther. They 
denied the certain foreknowledge of future contingen- 
cies, and therefore they thought the decrees of God, 
from all eternity, were only general ; that ſuch as be- 
heve and obey the Goſpel ſhall be ſaved, and that ſuch 
as live and die in fin be damned; but that there 
were no ſpecial decrees made concerning particular 
perſons, theſe being only made in time, according to 
the ſtate in which they are. They thought alſo, that 
man is by nature ſo free and ſo intire, that he needs no 
inward Grace; fo they deny a ſpecial predeſtination 
from all eternity, and do likewiſe deny inward affi- 
ſtances. Theſe, from Sacinus their founder, are called 
Secinians, and alſo Unitarians, from their aſſerting the 
Supremacy of the Father, and denying the received 
doctrine of the Trinity. | 

(3). When Luther began to form his opinions into 
a body, he clearly ſaw, that nothing did ſo plainly de- 
ſtroy the doctrine of merit and juſtification by works 
as St Auſtin's opinions: He found alſo in his works 
very expreſs authorities againſt moſt of the corruptions 
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of the Roman Church; and being of an order that 
carried his name, and by conſequence accuſtomed to 
read and reverence his works, it was no wonder if he, 
without a ſtrict examining of the matter, eſpouſed u 
firſt all his opinions, though, before he died, be nf. 
ported to have changed his mind ; for Aelantthn, 
who had been of the ſame opinion, as to the freedom 
of the will, did retract it, and was not blamed for i 
by Luther. ; 
(4). Luther allowed of perſecution as far as baniſh- 
ment; but Cakvm thought it lawful to put Heretics to 
death. Bexa publiſhed a treatiſe in favour of F 
tion, which was tranſlated into Dutch by Bogerm"s 
Preſident of the Synod of Dort. 
(5). It may here be obſerved, that one ſtanding 
cauſe of their not holding Communion with one a 
other, is, that both parties have taken care to qr 
their peculiar tenets and doctrines into the 
their public worſhip. For inſtance, there is ſcarce ® 
Calviniſtica! prayer, but what ſuppoſes abſolute pre” 
deſtination and election, partial redemption, total 1 
ability of man to any thing that is good, — 
grace, final perſeverance, or ſome other contro” 
point, by which means a Lutheran or Arminian — 
not join in it, without ſtraining the words to 
own ſenſe, which is ſometimes hardly to bg done. 
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In England a middle courſe was ſteered. 
bough the articles of Religion are à plain 
tranſcript of St Auſtin's doctrine in the contro- 
verred points of Original Sin, Predeſtination, 
Juſtification by Faith alone, Efficacy of Grace, 
and Good Works, yet are they compoſed with 
ſuch a latitude and ſuch additional cautions; as 
chat they may be taken in an Arminian as well 
3s Calviniſtical ſenſe. For inſtance, in the ar- 
ticle of Predeſtination it is not expreſſed, whe- 
ther God's decree was abſolute or conditional ; 
and therefore, though the Authors very proba- 
bly meant, that the decree was abſolute, yet the 
Remonſtrants may ſubſcribe to it in a conditio- 
nal ſenſe. However this be, of the thirty-nine 
articles, the moſt rigid Calvinif can give his 
afſent to all, except three relating to the diſci- 
pline of the Church. For though the doctrine 
of the Church of England, as it ſtands in the 
Articles and Homilies, with that of the 
Calviniſts, yet the diſcipline is intirely different. 
The Hierarchy, or Church-government by Bi- 
ſhops, Prieſts, and Deacons, is preſerved in 
England, and declared to be Apoſtolical : The 
Biſhops are held to be of a ſuperior order to the 
Prieſts, and to have the ſole power of Ordina- 
tim, The Engliſh Reformers thought proper 
alſo to retain the Popiſb Eccleſiaſtical habits or 
veſtments, the Surplice, Hoods, Cc. and alſo 
ſome of the ceremonies, as the Croſs in Bap- 
tiſm, Ring in Matrimony, Kneeling at the Sa- 
crament, Bc, The Liturgy or Common-Prayers 
were chiefly taken from the offices of the Church 
of Rome, and certain reſponſes were added to 
engage the attention of the People, who before 
had no concern in the publick devotions which 
were uttered in an unknown tongue. 
It happened in Queen Mary's reign, that 
great numbers of the Reformed, upon the re- 
ſtoration of Popery, fled beyond ſea, and were 
kindly entertained by the Proteſtant States in 
Germany, Switzerland, and Geneva, who allow- 
ed them Churches for their public worſhip. 
Among theſe were five Biſhops, as many Deans, 
ſome Archdeacons, and above fifty eminent 
Preachers and Doctors, and of Noblemen, Mer- 
chants, &c, above ſeven hundred. Many of 
theſe exiles, returning home in Queen Eliza- 
bells reign, brought with them a great liking 
of the Diſcipline and Worſbip of the Reformed 
Churches abroad, and uſed their utmoſt endea- 
- Yours to cauſe the Church-Diſcipline to be re- 
* Quced to a nearer Conformity with the Calvini- 
fical plan. They alledged, that the Scriptures 
we a Standard of Diſcipline as well as Doctrine: 
That the form of Government, appointed by 
the Apoſtles, was, like the Fewiſh Sanbedrim, 
Ariſtocratical, and to be adminiſtered by Pa- 
ſtors, Elders, and Deacons : That this form 
vas deſigned as a pattern for the Churches of all 
iges, not to be departed from, on account of 
any cuſtoms of the Papacy or practice of the 
carlier ages, unleſs warranted by the Bible. 
They objected to the Act of Supremacy, as giv- 
ng too much power to the Crown in matters of 
Religion, They ſaid, that Chriſt and no other 
vas the ſole Law-giver and Head of the Church: 
"at the direction of religious matters was by 
%d's ordinance committed to the Church- 
officers: That the Civil Magiſtrate might call 
Council of his Clergy, and be there in perſon 
or by deputy, but not a Moderator or Judge: 
No. 33. Vo L. III. 
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That it was his province not to make ordi- 
nances or determine controverſies, but to ſee the 
decrees of the Clergy executed, and to puniſh 
the contemners. They declaimed againſt thoſe 
habits, rites, and ceremonies, which were uſed 
by Papiſts, inſiſting that thoſe things, which 
were left indifferent by the Scriptures, ought not 
to be made neceſſary by any human Jaw, and 
that ſuch rites as had been abuſed to Idolatry, 


and tended to lead men back to Superſtition 


were ho longer indifferent, but to be rejected 
as unlawful. They, who were thus for carry- 
ing on the Reformation farther than the Eſta- 
bliſkmetit, were by their adverſaries termed Pu- 
ritans. | | |; 

Theſe were told, that, in the affairs of 
Church-government, not only the Scriptures, 
but the practice of the Church, for the firſt 
four or five centuries, was to be rded : That 
therefore the later corruptions of the Papacy, 
from the time the Pope uſurped the title of uni- 
verſal Biſhop, were only to be rejected, and 
thoſe things left ſtanding, which could be traced 
much higher; ſuch as Archbiſhops, Biſhops, 
Prieſts, and Deacons: That every Prince had 
authority to correct all abuſes of Dodrine and 
Diſcipline within his own territories, and that 
things indifferent, ſuch as Rites, Ceremonies, 
Habits, Sc. might be ſettled by the command 
of the Civil Magiſtrate, and in ſuch caſes it was 
the indiſpenſable duty of all ſubjects to obſerve 
them, 

Hence it appears, that both parties agreed in 
the neceſſity of Uniformity of public worſhip, 
and of calling in the ſword of the Civil Magi- 
ſtrate for the ſupport of their ſeveral ſchemes, 
but differed about the ſtandard of this ſame 
Uniformity, one party aſſerting, it was the 
Queen's Supremacy and the laws of the land; the 
other, ihe decrees of Provincial and National 
Synods, allowed and inforced by the Magiſtrate. 
Neither party thought of admitting Liberty of 
Conſcience and Freedom of Profeſſion, which 
ſeems to be the right of every man, as far as 
is conſiſtent with the peace of the Govern- 
ment. 

From this principle of Non-toleration both 

rties in their turns, when they had the Civil 
— in their hands, failed not to oppreſs one 
another. The Puritans were the firſt ſufferers. 
The controverſy began about the habits, (which 
had been objefted againſt in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI) ſeveral refuſing Biſhopricks or other 
preferments, on account of the veſtments and 
ceremonies, and great numbers being deprived 
for not uſing them. Queen Elizabeth, jealous 
of her Eccleſiaſtical Power, and fond of pomp 
and ſhew in the externals of Religion, was ſo 
far from granting the leaſt indulgence in theſe 
matters, that ſhe inſiſted on a ſtrift Uniformity 
as well in diſcipline as doctrine. The Puritans, 
rather than comply, ſubmitted to ſuſpenſions 
and deprivations, the number of which | in her 
reign amounted to ſeveral thouſands. Penal 
laws were multiplied and rigorouſly executed. 
Non-compliance with, or ſpeaking, or acting. 
againſt the Liturgy, was for the third offence 
perpetual impriſonment, with Joſs of prefer- 
ment to a Clergyman, and forfeiture of goods 
and chattels to a layman. Abſence from Church 
was firſt puniſhed with 12 d. a Sunday, after- 
wards with 20/7. a month, and laſtly with im- 
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priſonment without bail; and, unleſs a declara- 
tion of Conformity. was made in three months 
after conviction, with tual baniſhment ; 
and, in cafe any re , they were to ſuffer 
death without benefit of the Clergy. During 
theſe proceedings, though the Puritans in gene- 
ral were unwilling to forſake the eſtabliſhed 
Church, and therefore evaded the force of theſe 
laws by coming to Church, when the prayers 
were almoſt over, and receiving the Sacrament 
where it was adminiſtered with ſome latitude ; 
yet others reſolved to ſeparate from it, and to 
aſſemble, wherever they could, to worſhip God 
in their own way. The Browniſts (ſo called 
from Robert Brown their Paſtor, educated in 


1 Cbriſti College Cambridge) formed the 
firſt ſe 


te Con tion; but they were 
— 2 to ee the Kingdom and retire 
to Holland, where Mr Robinſon, Paſtor of the 
Church at Leyden, firſt ſtruck out the Congre- 
gational or In form of Church-govern- 
ment (1). Part of this Church, tranſplanting 
themſelves at length into America, laid the 
foundation of the colony of New- England. 
Here was the beginning of the Separation, 
whereb of the ſame country, of the 
ſame religion, and of the ſame judgment and 
doctrine, parted Communion, on account of a 
few habits and ceremonies, which by degrees 
begot unſpeakable miſchiefs to the Nation, and 
in the end proved the deſtruction of the Conſti- 
tution both of Church and State. A ſtrong in- 
ſtance of the weakneſs, ſeneſs, and ſuper- 
ſtition of mankind! How weak muſt it be to 
part with a livelihood and embrace poverty, ra- 
ther than wear a ſurplice or ſquare cap! How 


perverſe to inforce the uſe of ſuch things againſt 


conſcience! How ſuperſtitious to believe it of 
any conſequence to religion, to uſe or diſuſe 
them! Had theſe external things been left as in- 
different in their practice as they are in their 
nature, there had been probably no Schiſm in 


Queen's reſolution, not toindu 


of ®NGLAND. wa 
the Church, nor civil War in the State, For 

though che Puritans had many other objeRion; 
to the eftabliſhed Diſcipline, they would doubt. 
leſs have remained in the Church, if the uſe of 
the habits had been diſpenſed with, Bur the 
b ndulge them, drove 
many into an actual ſeparation, which widened 
the breach. For the controverſy, which had 
been chiefly confined to the habits and a few 
ceremonies, began to open into ſeveral con. 
ſiderable branches, and particularly the Hie. 
rarchy was attacked. The Puritans were alf 
divided, and a new diſpute. aroſe concerning 
K. 10 of a Separation from the eftabliſh:1 


Soon after the Acceſſion of King James, the 
Canons of the Church were eſtabliſhed by the 
King and Convocation. By theſe Canons all 
were declared to be ipſo fag excommunicated, 
that affirmed, the Church of England not to be 
a true and Apoſtolical Church, or the Liturgy 
to be corrupt, or the rites and ceremonies to be 
antichriſtian, or that ſeparated from the Church, 
and pretended that any ſe& of Miniſters and 
Lay-perſons, may make rules, orders, and con- 
ſtitutions, without the King's authority. Thu 
the Puritans found themſelves in a worſe con- 
dition than ever, excommunication (the conſe- 

uences of which are terrible) being added to 
uſpenſions and deprivations (2), Things were 
in this ſtate, when a great turn happened in the 
Doctrine of the Church. The Arminian or Re. 
monſtrant Tenets (which had been condemned 
by the Synod of Dort) began to ſpread in Ru- 
land. They were eſpouſed by the Court and the 
Univerſities (3). The Calviniſtical ſenſe of the 
articles was diſcouraged, and injunctions were 
publiſhed againſt Preaching upon. Predeftination, 
Election, Efficacy of Grace, &c. whilſt the 4- 
minians were ſuffered to inculcate their doctrines 
As Arminianiſm was firſt embraced by thoſe who 
were for exalting the prerogative above law, - 


(1). In the =_ 1616, Mr Jacob (who, after con- 
ferring with Robinſon, embraced his ſentiments of 
Church diſcipline) ſet up the firſt Independent or Con- 
gregational Church in England. Some time after, 
ſome of the moſt rigid, being diſſatisfied about the 
lawfulneſs of Infant-Baptiſm, choſe Mr Fe/ their 
Miniſter, who laid, 1640, the foundation of the firſt 
Baptiſt Congregation in England. The Brownifts in- 
creaſed in ſuch a manner, that in 1592, Sir Valter 
Raleigh declared in the Parliament Houſe, that there 
were no leſs than 20,000 divided into ſeveral Congre- 
gations, in Norfolk, Eſſex, and about London. T hey 
had now at their head, Smith, Jacob, and Ainſworth, 
the Rabbi of the age. Copping and Thacker, two of 
their Miniſters, were condemned and put to death for 
Non-Conformity, in 1583. The Brownifts did not 
differ from the Church in any doctrinal points; but 
were ſg rigid and narrow in points of diſcipline, that 
they not only maintained the diſcipline of the Church 
of England to be Antichriſtian, but renounced commu- 
nion with all other reformed Churches, except ſuch as 
ſhould be of their model. 

(2). In the Reign of King James, two perſons 
were burnt for Hereſy ; one was Bartholomew Legate, 
an Arian; he was well verſed in the Scriptures, and 
of an unblameable converſation. "The King himſelf 
and ſome Biſhops conferred with him, but could not 
convince him of his errors. After having lain ſome 
time in Newgate, he was convened before Biſhop 
King, in his Conſiſtory at St Paul's, who, with ſome 
other Divines and Lawyers, declared him an obdurate 
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Heretic, and certified the ſame into Chancery by 3 
fignificavit, delivering him up to the fecular am. 
Whereupon the King ſigned a writ de Heretic cm- 
burends to the Sheriff of Londen, who brought him 
to Smithfield, March 18, 1612, and in the midft di 
a vaſt concourſe of people burnt him to death. A 
pardon was offered at the ſtake, if he would recant, 
but he refuſed it. The next month Edward Wight 
man, of Burton upon Trent, was convicted of Herely 
by Biſhop Neile, and was burnt at Lichfield, April il. 
He was charged in the warrant with the Herefies of 
Arius, Cerinthus, Manicheus, and the Anabaptifs. 
here was another condemned to the fire, but the 
conſtancy of the other two ſufferers moved ſuch com 
paſſion in the ſpectators, that it was thought bettet to 
let him linger out a miſerable lifs in Newgate. Fat 
ler, B. X. 63, 64. 
(3). The Predeſtinarian controverſy was nt 

1595, in Queen El:zabeth's reign, by Barret, ellow 
of Caius College, Cambridge, who preached 392! 
Calvin's doctrine of Predeſtination, &c. for which be 
was cenſured by the Univerſity, and forced to 

in St Mary's Church. He was afterwards ſent 10 
Lambeth, and examined before Archbiſhop II hitz. fi: 
who enjoined him to confeſs his errors, and not t 
the like doctrines for the future; but he choſe 4 
to quit the Univerſity. This gave occaſion for the 1 
mous Lambeth- articles, in which the Caluiniſticul ſenie 
of Predeſtination, Election, and the other — 
points, is ſtrongly aſſerted; and to which the Scho 
in the Univerſitics were ſtrictly enjoined to conform. 


adhered to the fide of liberty, or to the 


ſo good Churehtden, were bratided by the Court 
with the natne of Puritans. Hen the diftinc- 
tion of State of ö — Diſci- 
- Puritans or Diſciplinarians. By this means 
” Puritans acquired great ſtrength, for the bulk 
of the People and Clergy were at onct cbnfound- 
ed with them. At the head of the Arminians 
was Laud, and of the Doirinal Puritahs, Arch- 
iſnop Abbot. 
* King Chars I. came to the Crown, 
the ſtate of the controverſy between the Church 
and the Puritans was intirely changed. In the 
reigns of King James and um zabeth, the 
Puritans were ulmoſt all for the Prefbyterial Go- 
yernment, but, from the titne that Arminiani/h 
prevailed in the Church, the whole body of Ca!- 
viniſts came to be called Dofirinal Puritans. 
There was no mention for rhany years before 
the civil wars of the old Book of diſtipline, 
(framed by the Puritans in Queen Elizabeth's 
Reign) but all ſeemed to unite in a moderate 
Epiſcopacy (1), and the controverſy tan upon 
the Dofirinal Articles, upon the Reduftion 9 
Epiſcopal Power, and upon Innovations in 
Church, For Land, in of indulging the 
Puritans, widened the breach between them 
and the Church, by introducing many new and 
ceremonies in the publick worſhip. 
Theſe not only made the terms of Conformity 
more difficult, but were itiforced both upon the 
Clergy and Laity with all the terrors of bz 
High-commiſſion, to the ruin of many families, 
and the raiſing very great diſturbances in many 
parts of the Kingdom. yt hor theſe proceedings 
great numbers tranſplanted themſelves and fa- 
milies into America, and gave birth to a ſecond 
_ in New-England, that of Maſſachuſe!'s 
y (2). 
The Church was now in the heighth of it's 
or, * was declared to be of Apo- 
vlical, and conſequently of Divine Inſtitution, 
and the Preſbyterial Government, though chal- 
lenging the title of Chrift*s Kingdom and Ordi- 
nance, to have no foundation in Scripture, nor 
in the practice of the Church for fifteen hundred 
years, The Clergy were all obliged, on pain 
of deprivation, to ſwear that they approved the 
Derine and Diſcipline of the Church, and would 
never conſent to alter the Government of it by Arch- 
. biſops, Biſhops, Deans, and Archdeacons, &c. 
The Churches were adorned with paintings, 
images, altar- pieces, c. and, inſtead of Com- 
munion- tables, altars were ſet up, and bowings 
to them and the Sacramental elements enjoĩned. 
The Predeſtinarian doctrines were forbid, not 
only to be preached, but to be printed, and the 
man ſenſe of the articles was encouraged 
and propagated, TON 
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On the other hand the Puritans loudly com- 
plained of theſe innovations, and taxed the Au- 
thors of them with a deſign to introduce Po- 
pery. The more ſeverely they were uſed, the 
more they increaſed and continued to do ſo, 
till the mteting of the long Parliament in 
1640, when the affairs of Religion took a new 


turn; | 
This Parliament being compoſed chiefly of 
State and Dorina Puritans , one of their re- ge 


folutions was, to. redreſs the grievances of the Notes, 


Church. They began with cenſuring the Au- P. v 
thors of the late innovations, and voted them ? * 
down. A ſolemn proteſtation was drawn up 

for all to ſubſcribe, that they would maintain the 
true reformed Proteftant Religion, expreſſed in the 
doctrine of the Church of Englund, againſt all 
Popery and Popiſb innovations, &c. The High- 
Commiſſion Court and Star-Chamber were > 
liſhed. The votes and temporal juriſdiction of 

the Biſhops were taken away; and afterwards, 

in complaiſance to the Scots, a bill paſſed both 1642. 
Houſes for the utter aboliſhing all Archbiſhops, 
Biſhops, their Chancellors and Commiſſaries, 
Deans, Chapters, Archdeacons, Canons, Pre- 
bends, Sc. Thus the diſcipline of the Church 
was voted away, and no other was erected in 

it's room till ſeveral years after. In this inter- 
val, the Clergy were permitted to read more or 

leſs of the Liturgy, as they pleaſed, and to go- 
vern their pariſhes according to their diſcretion. 
The Yeſtments were left indifferent, ſome wear- 

ing them, and others, in imitation of the fo- 
teign Proteſtant Churches, making uſe of a 
cloak. The Puritan Clergy, being zealous Cal- 
viniſts, and having been prohibited for ſome 
years from preaching againſt the Arminians, 
now pointed all their artillery againſt them, and 
inſiſted upon little elſe in their ſermons but Pre- 
deſtination, Tuſtification by Faith alone, Salvation 

by Free Grace, and the inability of man to do 
that which is good, Moral duties were too 
much negle&ed, and, from a ſtrong averſion to 
Arminianiſm, theſe Divines made way for Anti- 
nomianiſm, running from one extreme to the 
other, till at laſt ſome of them were loſt in the 
wild mazes of enthuſiaſtic dreams and viſions, 
and others, from falſe principles, pretended to 
juſtify the hidden works of diſhoneſty. In the 
mean while, the Presbyterians were labouring 
the Eſtabliſhment of their form of Church- 
Government as the diſcipline of Feſus Chriſt, but See Note, 
in vain; for the Parliament, inſtead of comply- P. x. 
ing with a petition to that end, voted it ſcanda- 
lous. Nor could they ever obtain the power of 

the Keys, Excommunication, &c. for which they 
were continually applying to the Parliament. Ir 

is true, by an ordinance of Auguſt 19, 1645, 
the Preſbyterian Church-Government became 
the national Eſtabliſhment, as far as an ordi- 


- Nance 


Ui 1). That is, inſtead of a Biſhop governing alone a 

'oceſe of five hundred or a thouſand pariſhes by his 
hancellor, Commiſlaries, Officials, and other Eccle- 
ical officers, they were for a Biſhop or Stated-Pre- 
dent over a diſtrict of ten or twelve pariſhes, who 
jointly, with the Parochial Miniſters, ſhould manage 

Church affairs of his diſtrict. 

. (2). It is ſaid, there were eight ſail of ſhips at once, 
2 the ſpring of 1638, in the river of Thames, bound 
or New- England, and filled with Puritan families, a- 


mong whom (according to Bates and Dugdale) were 


a. 


Oliver Cromwell, afterwards Protector, John Hamp- 
den, Eſq; and Mr Arthur Haſelrigge, who, ſeeing no 
end of theſe oppreſſions, were determined to ſpend the 
remainder of their days in America ; but by an order 
of Council, dated May 1, 1638, the ſhips were ſtop- 
ped, and the paſſengers commanded to be put on ſhore; 
and, to prevent the like for the future, the King pro- 
hibited all maſters and owners of ſhips to carry any paſ- 
ſengers to New: England, without a ſpecial licence from 
the Privy-Council. Upon which great numbers went 
over and ſettled in Holland. 
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nance of the Parliament could make it; and, 
by another of Sept. 1, 1646, Epiſcopacy was 


aboliſhed, and the Church-lands alienated for 


payment of the public debts. Notwithſtanding 
all this, though the Hierarchy was deſtroyed, 
and the beſt, if not all the livings of the King- 
dom diftributed among them, the Preſbyterians 
were not ſatisfied. For it muſt be obſerved, 
that the Presbyterian Government was more nar- 
row than the Epiſcopal, and allowed not a liber- 

of conſcience, but claimed a Civil as well as 

cclefiaſtical authority over men's perſons and 
properties. Conſequently they were ſtill diſcon- 
tented, for want of Church-power to cruſh the 
Sefaries, as they termed all that diſſented from 
them. Of theſe the Independents were the 
chief, whoſe opinion it was, that every Con- 
gregation had power to chuſe or ordain their 
Paſtor, and jointly with him to manage their 
religious concerns without Claſſical or Synodical 
Aſſemblies, and conſequently they were for uni- 
verſal Toleration. Theſe two points, Indepen- 
dency of Congregations (from whence they were 
called Congregationaliſts) and Toleration were 
the conſtant Tbjects of diſpute between them 
and the Preſbyterians, who were profeſſed ene- 
mies to both. The Preſbyterians inſiſted upon 
a ſtrict Uniformity in worſhip and diſcipline, 
and bitterly inveighed againſt Toleration, which 
they called the Great Diana of the Independents. 
Not content with having their form of Govern- 
ment made the national *Eſtabliſhment, they 
were continually ſolliciting the Parliament for 
a Coercive Power, in order to perſecute all that 
differed from them. On the other. hand the 
Independents, who multiplied daily, and the 
Anabaptiſts (who differed from them in little 
elſe but Infani-baptiſm) were as ſtrenuous for 
Toleration and Liberty of Conſcience, declaring 
no opinions or ſentiments of Religion are cog- 
nizable by the Magiſtrate any farther than they 
are inconſiſtent with the peace of the Civil Go- 
vernment. Little did the Preſbyterian Divines 
think, that in leſs than twenty years all their 
artillery would be turned againſt them : That 
they ſhould be excluded the Eſtabliſhment by 
an Act of Epiſcopal Uniformity, and reduced 
to the neceſſity of pleading for that indulgence, 
which they now denied others. Their thoughts 
were intirely engroſſed with Covenagt-Uniformi- 
iy and the Divine Right of their Preſbytery, 
which, after all, the Parliament would never 
admit in the extent they deſired, 

During theſe proceedings, the Epiſcopal 
Clergy felt in their turn the effects of non-tole- 
rating principles. By an ordinance of the 2 3d 
of Auguſt 1645, the Directory was enjoined to 
be read openly in all Churches, under the pe- 
nalty of forty ſhillings, and whoever ſpoke or 
ated againſt it was to forfeit from five to fifty 


nds. The uſe of the Common-prayet-b/ 
2 forbid, not only in any 13 
blic worſhip, but even in any private place ot 
amily, under the penalty of five pounds for the 
firſt offence, ten for the ſecond, and for the 
third a year's impriſonment. / The Covenant was 
impoſed upon them, and whoever refuſed to 
take it was ej Several thouſands of the 
Parochial Clergy loſt their livings, after the 
civil wars were begun; ſome left them, and 
fled over to the King's z others were de- 
prived by the Committees of the Counties, and 
the reſt for refuſing the Covenant. About two 
hundred Maſters and Fellows of Colleges in 
Cambridge, beſides inferior Scholars, were ex- 
pelled that Univerſity : and about nineteen ot 
twenty Heads of Colleges, beſides Fellows, 
were expelled at Oxford : But nothing ſhews 
how far the governing Preſbyterians in thoſe 
days would have carried the uſe of their power, 
if it had been ſupported by the ſword of the 
Civil Magiſtrate, than the ordinance againſt 
Blaſphemy and Hereſy, which, perhaps, is one 
of the moſt ſhocking laws to be met with. 
This ordinance is dated May 2, 1648, and or. 
dains, among other things, that whoever af. 
firms, That there is no God : That God is not 
Omnipteſent, Almighty, Sc. That the Father 
is not God, the Son is not God, the Holy Ghoſt 
is not God, or that theſe three are not one eter- 
nal God, or that Chriſt is not God equal to the 
Father : That the Godhead and Manhood of 
Chriſt are not diſtin natures : That the death 
of Chriſt is not meritorious : That Chriſt is not 
riſen : That there is no reſurrection or a future 
judgment : That the Scriptures are not theWord 
of God, Sc. ſhall ſuffer death as in caſe of fe- 
lony. And that whoever ſays, That all men 
ſhall be ſaved : That man by nature hath Free- 
will to turn to God : That man is bound to be- 
lieve no more than by his reaſon he can com- 
rehend : That the Baptiſm of Infants is unlaw- 
|, Sc. ſhall upon conviction be committed 
to priſon, till he find ſureties that he will not 
publiſh or maintain the ſaid error or errors 
any more. This ordinance was a comprehen- 
ſive engine of cruelty, and would have incloſed 
great numbers, if it had not been laid aſide by 
the influence of the Army, till it was voted to 
be determined (1). The Preſbyterian Govern- 
ment, which, by the former ordinance, 
not been abſolutely eſtabliſhed, was at laſt ſet- 
tled without limitation of time, by an ordi- 
nance of June 21, 1648. This was done with- 
out laying any penalty on Recuſants, or ſuch 
as did not come to the Sacrament, or ſubmit 
to their diſcipline, which was the utn 
length that Preſbytery obtained in the King- 
dom. And therefore, when afterwards many 
Sectaries ſprung up, as Seekers (2), Ranters (3) 
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(1). In this ordinance, Papiſis, Arminiant, Anti- 
nomians, Arians, Socinians, Anabaptiſts, Quaſters, and 
the other Sedtaries would have been included, if the 
confuſion of the times had not hindered the Preſbyte- 
rians from putting it in execution. 

(2). Theſe taught, That the Scriptures were uncer- 
tain: That preſent miracles were neceſſary to Faith : 
That our Miniſiry is null, and without authority; and 
our 1 ordinances unneceſſary or vain, the true 
Church, Miniſtry, Scripture, and Ordinances being 


loſt, for which they were ſeeking. The Paps/ts hatch- 
ed and actuated this Set. Some of them were 
Papifts, and others Infidels. 

4 - Theſe made 1 their buſineſs, as the 2 
to ſet up the Light of Nature, under the name 
Chriſt in Men, and to diſhonour and cry 28 wi. 
Church, Scriptures, Miniftry, Worſhip, and * 
nances; and called men to 3 to Chriſt — 
them. But, withal, they conjoined a curſed doctrin 


* inable 
of Libertiniſm, which brought them to — 
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Quakers (1), Bebmeniſts (a), (whoſe doctrines 
were almoſt the ſame, though they differed 
in name) all declaring againſt a ſettled Mini- 
Airy, and for the guidance of the ligbt within ; 
and the Independents (who were equally ene- 
mies of the Epiſcopal and Presbyterian Uni- 
formity) came to be ſofar maſters, as to hold 


the Preſbyterians in a ſort of ſubjection (3). 


the Preſbyterians turned to the thoughts of 


reſtoring King Charles II, and joined with 


the Epiſcopalians in that affair, upon the 
King's declaration of liberty to tender con- 
ſciences, and that no man ſhould be diſquiet- 
ed or called in queſtion for differences of opi- 
nion, which did not diſturb the peace of the 
Kingdom. When the King was reſtored, 
ſome moderate Epiſcopal men thought of an 
union with the Preſbyrerians. But the more 
politic part of them knew, that all their an- 
tient power and revenues would be reſtored 
to them, and none ſuffered to ſhare with 
them, bur ſuch as were intirely of their mind 
and way. The Preſbyterians, who were poſ- 
ſeſſed of moſt of the great benefices in the 
Church and in the Univerſities, were in great 
hopes of favour, not only from the — de- 
claration, but upon ten or twelve of their 
Divines being made the King's Chaplains in 
ordinary. By this means they had eaſy acceſs 
to his Majeſty, and, intending to improve it 
to the common good, waited upon him with 
the Lord Mancheſter, recommending to his 
ſerious conſideration the union of his ſubjects 
in religious matters, for which he had now a 
moſt happy juncture for effecting, and beg- 
ging, that only things neceſſary might be 
the terms of union, and that the true exerciſe 
of Church-diſcipline might be allowed. The 
King declared himſelf highly pleaſed with 
their inclinations to agreement, but told them, 
that this agreement could not be expected to 
be compaſſed, hut by abating ſomething on 
both ſides, and therefore deſired them to 
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offer ſome propoſals about Church - Govern - 
ment, that being the main difference, and 10 
ſet down'the moſt they could yield to. Heteupon 
they declared, They could not pretend to 
ſpeak for, or oblige others, and therefore 
what they did muſt ſignify but the minds of 
ſuch as were preſent. The King told them, 
It ſhould be ſo taken. Then they begged, 
that, at the ſame time that they offered their 
conceſſions, the brethren on the other fide 
might alſo bring in theirs, containing the 
utmoſt they could yield on their fide, in or- 
der to concord. And the King promiſed it 
ſhould be ſo. 
In about three weeks time they agreed to 
a paper of propoſals, in which they offered 
to allow of the true antient Preſidency in the 
Church, with a due mixture of Preſbytery, 
and propoſed that Biſhop Uſer's Reduction 
of Epiſcopacy ſhould be the ground-work of 
an accommodation, As to the Liturgy, they 
deſired that a new one might be compiled, or 
the old reformed ; and begged that Kneeling 
at the Sacrament might not be impoſed, and 
the Surplice, Croſs in Baptiſm, and bowing at 
the name of Jeſus rather than Chriſt, might 
be aboliſhed. The Miniſters waiting on the 
King with their propoſals, he treated them 
very reſpectfully, told them he was well 
pleaſed that they were for a Liturgy, and 
yielded to the eſſence of Epiſcopacy, and pro- 
miſed them, that the places, where the old 
Incumbents were dead, ſhould (as they had 
defired) be confirmed to the Poſſeſſors. 
As they expected to meet (according to the 
King's promiſe) ſome Divines of the other 
ſide, and to ſee their propoſals, it much diſ- 
appointed them to find none of them appear. 
After ſome time of waiting for the compli- 
ances of the Epiſcopal Divines, they at length 
received a ſharp anſwer, reflecting on their 
propoſals, in which Uſber*s Reduction was re- 
jected as a heap only of private r 
the 


1 


filthineſs of life. They taught, as the Familifts, 
That Gad regardeth nat the actions of the outward 
man, but of the heart: And to the LW all things 
are pure, even things forbidden. I he horrid villa- 
mes of this Set ſoon put an end to it. 

(1). The Quaſters, who (as Calamy ſays) were 
the Ranters reverſed, turned from horrid profane- 
nels and blaſphemy, to a life of extreme auſterity. 

heir doctrines were moſtly the ſame with the 
Ranters. They make the Light which every man 
hath within him a ſufficient rule; and conſequent- 
Is, the Scripture and Miniftry are ſet light by. 
hey ſpeak much for the dwelling and working of 
12 Spirit in us, but little of juſtification, pardon of 
and reconciliation with God through Jeſus 
Chriſt, They pretend their dependence on the 
»pirit's conduct againſt ſet times of Prayer, and a- 
£ainſt Sacraments, Scriptures, and Miniſtry, They 
will not have the Scripture called the word of 

ad. Their principal zeal lieth in railing at Mi- 
ters as Hirelings, Deceivers, and Falſe Prophets, 
ind in refuſing to ſwear before a Magiſtrate, Ce. 
, heir chief Leader, James Neyler, had his tongue 
red through as a blaſphemer, by the Parliament. 
any Franciſcan Friars and other Papiſts have been 
ed to be diſguiſed Speakers in their aſſemblies. 
But a!tcrwards William Pen, their Leader, under- 
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took the reforming the Se, and ſet up a kind of 
Miniſtry among them. 

(2). The opinions of the Behmeni/ts were much 
like thoſe of the Quakers, they being for the ſuffi- 
ciency of the light of Nature, and a dependence on 
Revelations. But they were fewer in number, and 
of much greater meekneſs than the reſt of the Sec- 
taries. They had their name from Jacob Behmen, 
in whoſe writings their doctrine is to be ſeen at 


large. 
65. The Preſbyterians were ſo rigid in point of 
Uniformity, as that, in the treaty of the iſle of 


Wight, they would not allow the King liberty to 


have the Common-Prayer read privately in his fa- 
mily. Upon which the Army, whoſe favourite 
point was liberty of Conſcience, was juſtly incenſed 
againſt them, and faid, If Preſbyterian Conformity 
ſhould take place, what muſt the Independents and 
Sectaries expect, ſince the King himſelf was thus 
uſed by them? What have we been fighting for, 
if, after all the hazards we have run to ſet up Preſ- 
bytery, we muſt be baniſhed our country, or driven 
into corners? Thus the rigid Uniformity of the 
Preſbyterians threw the Army upon the deſperate 
meaſures of aſſuming the Sovereign power ; bring- 


ing the King to juſtice : Setting aſide the Cove- ; 


nant, and erecting a Commonwealth. 
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the Litorgy was applauded as un ion- Anabaptiſts for liberty, and therefore he read 
able, but a reviſal was agreed to in caſe the an additional part to the Declaration to this 
King thought fit; and, as for the ceremo- purpoſe, That others alſo be permitted to 
nies, not one could be parted / with It is meet for religious worſhip, ſo be it they 
very remarkable, that, when the Puritans in do it not to the diſturbance of the peace ; 
164 would have been ſatisfied with Uſer's and that no Juſtice of Peace or Officer di- 
ſcheme for the Reduction of Epiſcopacy, they *©* ſturb them.” This being defigned to ſe- 
could not obtain it from the King and Bi- cure liberty to the Papiſts, there was a gene- 
ſhops z that afterwards, when the King offer- ral filence upon the reading it: The Biſhops 
ed the ſame ſcheme at the treaty of the e of thought it a nice point, and faid nothing. 
Wight, the Parliament and Puritan Divines The Preſbyterians were afraid to ſpeak a- 
would not accept it, for fear of breaking gainſt it, leſt all the Sets ſhould look 
with the Scots, And now when the them as the cauſers of their ſufferings, Burt 
Preſbyterian Miniſters preſented it to King at length Mr Baxter, fearing their filence 
Charles II, as a model with which they were might be miſinterpreted, ſaid, * As they 
ſatisfied, both the King and Biſhops rejected ** humbly thanked his Majeſty for his de- 
it with contempt; and would not ſuffer it to “ clared indulgence to themſelves, fo 
be debated (1). | «« diſtinguiſhed the tolerable party from the 
Shortly after, inſtead of the Dioceſans con- ** intolerable : For the former, they humbly 
ceſſions, the Miniſters were told, that the “ craved juſt lenity and favour ; but for the 
King would put all that he ſhould grant “ latter, ſuch as Papiſts and Socinians, th 
them into the form of a Declaration, and * could not make their Toleration their re- 
they ſhould ſee it before it was publiſhed. *<* queſt.” To this the King faid, + There 
Accordingly on a day appointed it was read © were laws ſufficient againſt the Papiſts,” 
by the Chancellor before the King, ſeveral Baxter replied, * They underſtood the que- 
Noblemen, and ſome Divines of both ſides. << tion to be, Whether thoſe laws ſhould be 
Each party was to ſpeak to what they diſ- “ executed or not?” Upon which the matter 
liked, and the King to determine how it was dropped. At length the Declaration came 
| ſhould be. There were various altercations out ſo amended, as that it was fitted to be an 
= about Prelacy, and Re-ordioation, and the inftrument of concord and peace, if ſettled 
= particulars of the Declaration, When the by a law; and fo the diviſion __— have 
= whole was peruſed, the Chancellor drew out been healed, upon the alteration of the Li- 
* another paper, intimating, that the King had turgy, as the Declaration promiſed (2). 
A. | alſo been petitioned by the Independents and | 
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But 
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(1). Uſer's Reduction of Epiſcopacy conſiſted of circuit, with liberty of appeal, if need fo require, 
the four following articles : unto the Dioceſan Synod. 
III. The Dioceſan Synod might be held once 0: 
I. In every pariſh the Rector, or the Incumbent twice in the year, as it ſhould be thought moſt con- 
Paſtor, together with the Church-Warden and venient; therein all the Suffragans, and the reſt of 
Sideſmen, may every week take notice of ſuch as the ReQtors or Incumbent Paſtors, or à certain ſele® 
live ſcandalouſly in that Congregation 3; who are to number out of every Deanery within that Disco 
receive ſuch ſeveral admonitions and reproofs, as the might meet; with whoſe conſent, or the major 
quality of their offence ſhall deſerve; and, if by "Sas them, all things might be concluded by the 
this means they cannot be reclaimed, they may be Biſhop or Superintendent (call him which you wil) 
preſented unto the next monthly Synod, and in the or in his abſence by one of the Suffragans, whom 
mean time be debarred by the Paſtor from acceſs he ſhould depute in his ſtead to be Moderator of 
unto the Lord's Table. that aſſembly. Here all matters of greater mo- 
II. Whereas by a Statute in the 26th of Hen. VIII. ment might be taken into conſideration, and the 
(revived in the iſt of Queen Elizabeth) Suffragans orders of the monthly Synods reviſed, and (if need 
are appointed to be erected in twenty-ſix ſeveral be) reformed. And, if here alſo any matter of 
places of this Kingdom, the number of them might difficulty could not receive a full determination, it 
very well be conformed unto the number of the ſe- might be referred to the next Provincial or National 
veral Rural Deaneries, into which every Dioceſe is Synod. 
ſubdivided 3 which being done, the Suffragan (ſup- IV. The Provincial Synod might conſiſt of al 
plying the place of thoſe, who in the antient the Biſhops and Suffragans, and ſuch of the Clergy 
Church were called Chorepiſcopi) might every month as ſhould be elected out of every Dioceſe within the 
aſſemble a Synod of all the Rectors, or Incumbent Province. The Primate of either Province might 
Paſtors, within the Precinct, and according to the be the Moderator of this meeting (or in his room 
major part of their voices conclude all matters that ſome one of the Biſhops appointed by him) and all 
| ſhould be brought into debate before them. To matters be ordered therein by common conſent, 3 
this Synod the Rector and Church-wardens might in the former aſſemblies. This Synod might be 
preſent ſuch impenitent perſons, as by admonition held every third year, and, if the Parliament 90 
and ſuſpenſion from the Sacrament would not be then ſit, both the Primates and Provincial Synoc- 
reformed ; who, if they would till remain contu- of the Land might join together, and make up! 
macious and incorrigible, the ſentence of Excom- National Council ; wherein all appeals from infe- 
munication might be decreed againſt them by the rior Synods might be received, all their acts © 
Synod, and accordingly be executed in the Pariſh amined, and all Eccleſiaſtical Conſtitutions, wh 
where they lived. Hitherto alſo all things that con- concern the State of the Church of the whole Na- 
cerned the Parochial Miniſters might be referred, tion, eſtabliſhed. 
whether they did touch their doctrine or their con- 


verſation : As alſo the cenſure of all new opinions, (2). This Declaration was dated October 253 1660, 
Hereſies, and Schiſms, which did ariſe within that wherein the King thus expreſſes himſelf, When“ 
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9 
fe&, except only a year's ſu 
law that 15 wards took place; nor as to 
Church- Government were any of the conceſ- 
lions put in execution. 1 

However, uant to a promiſe in the 
Declaration, that the Liturgy ſhould be re- 
viewed, a Commiſſion was to certain 

s (twelve of a ſide, with nine aſſiſtants 
to each ſide) to meet for that purpoſe at the 
Savoy. At the firſt meeting, inſtead of an 
amicable conference, it was inſiſted upon by 
the Biſhops, that the Miniſters ſhould-bring 
all their Exceptions at one' time, and all their 
Additions at another. Accordingly the Ex- 

tions were drawn up, and in ſome time 
offered to the Biſhops z and Baxter alone 
undertook to frame a new Liturgy, which 
was generally approved of by the Mini- 
ſters. 

This Liturgy (called the Reformed Liturgy) 
being preſented with a petition to the Biſhops, 
they, after ſome delay, ſent the Miniſters a 
paper of reaſonings againſt their exceptions, 
without any abatements or alterations at all 
worth the mentioning. An anſwer to which 
was alſo drawn up. But it is very probable, 
that neither this anſwer, nor tbe Reformed Li- 
turgy, were ever read by the generality of the 
Biſhops and Doctors, who were preſent at the 
meetings. So that it ſeems, before they knew 
what was in them, they were reſolved to re- 
ject the papers of the Miniſters. After many 
debates, a diſpute was at laſt agreed on, to 
argue the neceſſity or no neceſſity of altering 
the Liturgy. Three of a party were choſen 
on each ſide, to manage the diſpute, which 
was done in writing ; and the ſole argument 
handled was, The fnfulneſs of injoining Mini- 
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fters to dem the Communion 10 all that dare not 
kneel, This diſpute was drawn out to a great 


length, and ended in exclamations againſt one 


$19 


of the Diſputants *, for aſſerting, That a * Baxter. 


thing, not evil in itſelf, may have accidents 
ſo evil, as may make it a fin to him that ſhall 
command it. As if it followed from thence, 
Nothing may be commanded, for fear of 
thoſe evil accidents, in caſes where the Com- 
mander cannot be chargeable with any hand 
in them. Whereas his meaning was, That 
whenever the commanding or forbidding of 
a thing indifferent is like to occaſion more 
hurt than good, and this may be fore- 
ſeen, the commanding or forbidding it is a 
n. 

Thus ended the diſpute at the Savoy, and 
all endeavours for reconciliation upon the 
warrant of the King's Commiſſion. 

Notwithſtanding theſe diſcouragements, 
endeavours were uſed to get the King's De- 
claration paſſed into a law, but, when it came 
to the trial, it was rejected; and fo the De- 
claration did not only die before it was exe- 
cuted, but all attempts for union were at an 
end. Nay, a rigorous act was brought in 
for Uniformity, by which all, who did not 
conform to the Liturgy by the 24th of Au- 
guſt, St Bartholomew's day, in the year 1662, 
were deprived of all Eccleſiaſtical benefices, 
without leaving a diſcretional power with the 
King in the execution. of it, and withour 
making proviſion for the maintenance of 
thoſe who ſhould be deprived: A ſeverity 
neither practiſed by Queen Elizabeth, in the 
enacting her Liturgy, nor by the Parliament 
in ejecting the Koyaliſts, in both which, a 
fifth part of the benefice was reſerved for their 
ſubſiſtence, Indeed, while the bill was de- 


pending, 


— 


* were in Holland, we were attended by many 
* grave and learned Miniſters from hence, who 
were looked upon as the moſt able and principal 
* afſertors of Preſbyterian opinions, with whom 
* we had as much conference, as the multitude of 
* affairs, which were then upon us, would permit 
us to have: And, to our great ſatisfaction and 
comfort, found them perſons full of affection to 
* us, of zeal for the peace of the Church and 
State, and neither enemies (as they have been 
given out to be) of Epiſcopacy or Liturgy ; but 
modeſtly to deſire ſuch alterations in either, as, 
without ſhaking foundations, might beſt allay 
the preſent diſtempers, which the indiſpoſition 
of times, and the tenderneſs of ſome men's con- 
ſciences, had contracted. For the better doing 
whereof, we intended upon our firſt arrival in 
theſe Kingdoms to call a Synod of Divines : And 
in the mean time publiſhed in our Declaration 
from Breda a liberty to tender conſciences. We 
need not profeſs the high eſteem and affection 
we have for the Church of England, as it is eſta- 
bliſned by law. Nor do we think that reve- 
rence in the leaſt degree diminiſhed by our con- 
deſcenſions, not peremptorily to inſiſt upon ſome 
particulars of ceremony, which, however intro- 
duced by the piety, devotion, or order of. for- 
mer times, may not be ſo agreeable to the pre- 
lent; but may even leſſen that piety and devo- 
ton, for the improvement whereof they might 
be firſt introduced, and conſequently may be 
2 well diſpenſed with. And we have not the leaſt 

doubt, but the preſent Biſhops will think the 
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* preſent conceſſions now made by us, to allay the 
* preſent diſtempers, very juſt and reaſonable, and 
„vill very chearfully conform themſelves there- 
© unto:” Of theſe conceſſions, this was the ſub- 
ſtance : The King declared his reſolution to pro- 
*« mote the power of godlineſs, to encourage the 
«© exerciſes of Religion both in public and in private, 
„to take care that the Lord's day ſhould be ap- 
„ plied to holy exerciſes, without unneceſſary di- 
vertiſements; and that inſufficient, negligent, 
and ſcandalous Miniſters, ſhould not be permit- 
ted in the Church. That no Biſhops ſhould or- 
% dain, or exerciſe any part of juriſdiction, which 
appertains to the cenſures of the Church, with- 
* out the advice and aſſiſtance of the Preſbyters, 
« and neither do, nor impoſe any thing, but what 
«© was according to the known laws of the Land; 
* that Chancellors, Commiſlaries, and Officials, 
„ ſhould be excluded from acts of juriſdiction, the 
power of the Paſtors in their ſeveral congrega- 
tions reſtored, and a liberty granted to all the 
«© Miniſters to aſſemble monthly, for the exerciſe 
of the paſtoral perſuaſive power, to the promot- 
ing of knowledge and godlineſs in their flocks. 
„That the Miniſters ſhould be freed from the 
„ ſubſcription required by the Canon, and the 
© oath of Canonical obedience, and receive ordi- 
“ nation, inſtitution, and induction, and exercife 
their function, and enjoy the profits of their 
« livings, without being obliged to it: And that 
& the uſe of the ceremonies ſhould be diſpenſed 
„with, where they were ſcrupled.“ 
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pending, the Miniſters, ſtill interpoſing, as 


they had opportunity, were poſitively pro- 
miſed by ſome in great places, that the King 
would grant that by indulgence, which had 
been denied in the way they deſired it; and 
that care ſhould be taken, that the Ki 
ſhould have power reſerved to him, to diſ- 
nce with the act to ſuch as deſerved well of 
im at his Reſtoration, or whom he pleaſed. 
But when the act paſſed (by a very few votes) 
all their great friends left them in the lurch; 
and when, afterwards, upon encouragement 
from men in power they drew up a petition 
for indulgence, they were threatened with in- 
curring a Præmunire by ſo bold an attempt, 
though they had worded it ſo cautiouſly, that 
it did not extend to the Papiſts. During this 
interval, the Preſbyterians were under great 
perplexities. They had many meetings, and 
much diſputing about Conformity. Reynolds 
accepted the Biſhoprick of Norwich, but Ca- 
lamy and Baxter refuſed the Sees of Lichfield 
and Hereford, At length, the appointed day 
came, when about two thouſand Miniſters 
fell under the Parliamentary deprivation 
whereas, had the terms of the King's Decla- 
ration been ſtood to, it is affirmed, not above 
three hundred would have been deprived. 
This raiſed an outcry over the Nation, tho? 
few of the Epiſcopal party were troubled at 
it, or apprehenſive of the ill effects ſuch a ſe- 
verity was like to have. Here were men 
much valued, ſome on better grounds, others 
on worſe, who were now ignominiouſly caſt 
out, reduced to great poverty, provoked by 
ſpiteful uſage, and thrown upon thoſe popu- 


lar practices, that both their principles and 


circumſtances ſeemed to juſtify, of forming 
ſeparate Congregations, and of diverting 
men from the public worſhip, and from 
conſidering their Succeſſors as the lawful 
Paſtors of thoſe Churches in which they had 
ſerved. 

Thus, inſtead of healing the religious dif- 
ferences, it was reſolved to widen them, by 
making the terms of Conformity much ſtricter 
than before the war (1). All perſons were 
obliged to ſubſcribe an unfeigned aſſent and 
conſent to all and every particular, contained 
in the book of Common- prayer: And all, 
who had not Epiſcopal Ordination, were 
made incapable of holding any benefice, In- 


worſhip, at which five were preſent” more 
than the family, to be a Conventicle, And 
every perſon above ſixteen, that was preſent 
at it, was to lie three months in priſon, or to 
pay five pounds for the firſt z fix months for 
the ſecond, or twenty pounds ; and for the 
third offence, was to be baniſhed to any plan. 
tation except New- England, or pay a hundred 


2 During the plague, ſome Noncon- 23. * 


ormiſts preaching in the em le 
well as in other places, a — 4 iu 106, 


the Parliament at Oxford, requiring all ſilen- 
ced Miniſters to take an oath, declaring ic 
unlawful, on any pretence whatſoever, to take 
arms againſt the King, or any commiſſioned 
by him, and that they would not at any time 
endeavour an alteration in the Government of 
the Church or State. Such as refuſed this 
oath were not to come within five miles of 
any City or Corporation, or of the Church 
where they had ſerved. In 1668, a project 
of a Comprehenſion for the Preſbyterian, and 
of an Indulgence for the Independents, and 
the reſt, was prepared by Bridgman and Wil. 
kins, conſiſting chiefly of thoſe things that 
the King had promiſed by his Declaration in 
1660; but this was exclaimed againſt by the 
Church-party, and the Houſe of Commons 
was then ſo poſſeſſed againſt the Nonconfor. 
miſts, that, when it was known that a bill 
was ready to be offered to the Houſe for that 
end, a very extraordinary vote paſſed, that 
no bill to that purpoſe ſhould be received, 
After ſtruggling ſeveral years under theſe dif- 


ficulties, the Diſſenters had a little reſpite by g, 
the King's Declaration for ſuſpending the ex- uu 


ecution of all penal laws, both againſt Papiſts 
and Non-conformiſts. Great endeavours were 
uſed by the Court to perſwade them to make 
addrefles upon it, but few were ſo blind as 
not to ſee it was chiefly deſigned for the ſake 
of the Papiſts. However, the Preſbyterians, 
with Dr Manton at their head, came and 
thanked the King for it, which offended ma- 
ny of their beſt friends. But this indulgence 
laſted not long; for the Houſe of Commons, 
alarmed at this ſtep in favour of Popery, 
voted the King's Declaration illegal, and paſ- 
ſed the Teſt- act, by which it was enacted, 
that no man ſhould bear any office or place, 


Vol. Ill. 


ſtead of Indulgence or Comprebenfion; an act lan 
paſſed, declaring any meeting for religious 16 


1675 


who 
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(1). It had at firſt been reſolved, when the Bi- 
ſhops were reſtored to their power and revenues, 
inſtead of uſing means to bring in the Diſſenters, 
to ſeek the moſt effectual methods for caſting them 
out, and bringing in a new ſet of men into the 
Church. The King was pleaſed with this deſign, 
though from a different view; for he was in an- 
other and deeper laid deſign for introducing Popery, 
to which he intended to make the heat of the Epiſ- 
copal party ſubſervient. It was thought that a To- 
leration was the only method for ſpreading Popery 
over the Nation; and nothing could make a Tole- 
ration for Popery paſs, but the having great bodies 
of men put out of the Church, and put under ſe- 
vere laws, which ſhould force them to move for a 
Toleration, and ſhould make it reaſonable to grant 
it to them; and it was reſolved, that whatever 
ſhould be granted of that ſort ſhould be ſo compre- 


—_— 


henſive as to include the Papiſts. Hence the Pa- 
piſts were inſtructed to oppoſe all propoſitions for a 
Comprehenſion, and animate the Church-party to 
maintain their ground againſt all Sectaries. At the 
ſame time they ſpoke of Toleration, as neceſlary 
both for the peace of the Nation and encourage” 
ment of Trade. The King being thus reſolved on 
fixing the terms of Conformity to what they 
been before the war, without making the leaſt a- 
batement or alteration ; it is plain, the Savey con- 
ference, and the other appearances of moderation» 
were never intended to have any effect. The 
Church- party, out of their old animoſity to the 
Preſbyterians for what they had done during the 
war, helped to carry on the King's deſigns, till bis 
Declaration of univerſal indulgence plainly diſcovet- 
ed his intentions. 
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who did hot take the 'oaths of Allegiance 
and Supremacy, and receive the Sacrament, 
according to the uſage of the Church of Exg- 
land. This act, though intended againſt the 
Papiſts, affected alſo the Non-conformiſts ; 
however, the friends of the Preſbyterians did 
not oppoſe it, that, an effeCtual ſecurity a- 
gainſt Popery might not be prevented. For 
this reaſon it was, that, when the defigns of 
the Court for Popery were now fully diſco- 
vered, the fame Houſe of Commons, that 
had paſſed ſuch ſevere acts againſt the Diſſen- 

yoted the bringing in a bill in their fa- 
your, which however was, after a ſecond 
reading, dropped in the Committee. Though 
this Bill was not finiſhed, the prudent beha- 
viour of the Non-conformiſts on this occaſion 
did ſo ſoften their adverſaries, that no more 
Votes or Bills were offered againſt them. On 
the contrary, a Bill paſſed both Houſes for 
repealing the ſevere Act in Queen Elizabeth's 
Reign againſt the Puritans z but on the day 
of prorogation, when the King came to paſs 
the Bills, the Clerk of the Crown, by the 
King's particular order, took this Bill from 
the table, and it was no more heard of. 
However, the Commons, in the morning 
before they were prorogued, paſſed two ex- 
traordinary votes, That the laws againſt Po- 
piſh Recuſants, ought not to be executed a- 
gainſt Proteſtant Diſſenters, and That it was 
the opinion of the Houſe, that the laws a- 
gainſt the Diſſenters ought not to be execu- 
red, Though this ſhewed the ſenſe of the 
Commons, yet, inſtead of being a kindneſs 
to the Non-conformiſts, it raiſed a ſtorm a- 
gainſt them, and after the diſſolution of the 
Parliament they were perſecuted afreſh. Or- 
ders and directions were ſent from the King 
and Council-board to ſuppreſs all Conventi- 
cles, and the laws againſt them were rigo- 
rouſly executed. Many Miniſters were im- 
priſoned, and they and their hearers fined. 
This perſecution continued all the reſt of the 
Reign of King Charles II; and, when King 
James aſcended the Throne, it was ſtill con- 
tinued, till the King, to carry on his deſign 
for the introduction of Popery, iſſued out a 
Declaration for liberty of Conſcience to all 
perſons of what perſuaſion ſoever. The 
Church- party, perceiving that Popery was 
advancing with large ſteps, inſtead of any 
longer exclaiming againſt the Diſſenters, 
thought proper to lay aſide their reſentments, 
and join with them in promoting the Revo- 
lution. The Biſhops declared in their peti- 
tion to the King, that their refuſal to read 
his Declaration of indulgence, did not pro- 
ceed from any want of due tenderneſs to Diſ- 
ſenters, in relation to whom they were wil- 
ling to come to ſuch a temper as ſhould be 
thought fit, when that matter ſhould be con- 
ſidered in Parliament and Convocation. Ac- 
cordingly it was hoped, by the moderate of 
parties, that our religious differences 
would, in great meaſure, have ceaſed at the 
Revolution, by the union of ſuch Proteſtant 
Diſſenters with the Church, as expreſſed an 
inclination towards it: But the proceedin 
of the firſt Convocation in 1689 (of which a 
large account has been given) ſoon put an 
end to theſe hopes. The King was ſo far 
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from unge Comprehenſion, that the re- 
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moval of the Sacramental Teſt (originally in- 
tended againſt the Catholicks) and the ad- 
miſſion of all his Proteſtant ſubjects into 
places of truſt, were rejected by the Parlia- 
ment. All that could be done for the Diſ- 
ſenters was the act of Indulgence, whereby 
they were excuſed from all penalties for their 
not coming to Church, and for going to theit 
ſeparate Meetings. This, indeed, was a va- 
luable privilege, as it put an end to all perſe- 
cution in matters of conſcience, and ſecured 
to them the firſt and chief right of human 
nature, of following the diates of con- 
ſcience in the ſervice of God. 


The Non-juring Biſhops and Clergy, per- & Scbiſa 
ſiſting in their refuſal to take the oaths to _ 


the Government, were depoſed, and their 
vacant dignities filled up in 1691. Upon 
this, great conteſts aroſe, and a Schiſm began 
to be formed in the Church. One fide aſ- 
ſerting, that the State could not deprive Bi- 
ſhops of their Epiſcopal character, whilſt the 
others maintained, that Princes had power 
intirely to depoſe them. Theſe conteſts be- 
tween the two parties in the Church were 
carried on with great warmth, when Arch- 


biſhop Sancroft died in 1693. He died in a Sancroft', 
ſtate of Separation from the Church; and «eas. 


yet he had not the courage to own it in any 
public declaration : For, neither living nor 
dying, did he publiſh any thing concerning 
it: His death ought to have put an end to 
the Schiſm, that ſome were endeavouring to 
raiſe upon this pretence, that a Parliamenta- 
ry deprivation was never to be allowed, as 
contrary to the intrinſic power of the Church 
and therefore they looked on Sancroft as the 
Archbiſhop ſtill, and reckoned Tillotſon an 
uſurper; and all that joined with him were 
counted Schiſmatics; they were willing to 
forget, as ſome of them did plainly condemn, 
the deprivations made in the progreſs of the 


Reformation, more particularly thoſe in the 


firſt Parliament of Queen Elizabeth's Reign, 
and the deprivations made by the act of Uni- 


formity in the year 1662 : But, from thence, 
the controverſy was carried up to the fourth 
century; and a great deal of angry reading 
was brought out on both ſides, to juſtify or 


condemn thoſe proceedings. But arguments 
will never have the better of intereſt and hu- 


mour : Yet now, even according to their 


own pretenſions, the Schiſm ought to have 
ceaſed ; ſince he, on whoſe account it was 
ſet up, did never aſſert his right; and there- 
fore that might have been more juſtly con- 
ſtrued a tacit yielding it. 

Whilſt a Schiſm was thus forming in the 
Church, the Diſſenters were no leſs divided 
about doctrinal matters, and ſuch heats aroſe 
among them, as juſty expoſed them to cen- 
ſure. Many papers paſſed between the two 
parties, called Presbyterian and Congregatio- 
nal, in order to a renunciation of Armin. 
aniſm on one hand, and Antinomianiſm on the 
other, but to little purpoſe. Some Indepen- 
dents were raiſing the old Antinomian tenets, 
as if men, by believing in Chriſt, were ſo 
united to him, that his righteouſneſs became 


theirs, without any other condition, beſides 


that of their faith : So that, though they ac- 
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knowledged the obedience to his laws to be 
neceſſary, they did not call it a condition, 
but only a conſequence of juſtification... In 
this, they were ſed by moſt of the Pref; 
byterians, who. ſeemed to be ſenſible, that 
this ſtruck at. the root of all Religion, as it 
weakened the obligation to a holy life (1). 
The Preſbyterians had been alſo 

in diſputes with the Anabaptiſts. The 

complained, that they ſaw too great a gi 
dineſs in their le, and ſeemed fo ſenſible 
of this, and ſo defirous to be brought into 
the Church, that a few inconſiderable con- 


ceſſions would very probably have brought 


1695. 
Debates 
about the 
Trinity. 


the bulk of 3 _ 8 
the greater part of t rgy were ſo far from 
any 2 this way, that they ſeemed 
to be more prejudiced againſt them than 
ever (2). The Churchmen and Diſſenters be- 
ing thus both engaged at once (though in dit- 
ferent ways) neither fide could much inſult 
the other. 

This year there was a great conteſt in the 
Church about the doctrine of the Trinity. 
It ſeems, the Socinians had got conſiderable 

ound in England ſince the Revolution. 

any books were printed againſt the Trini- 
ty, which were diſperſed by Thomas Firmin 
(a noted Citizen of London) over the Nation, 
and by him diſtributed freely to all who 
would accept them. By this means it be- 
came a common topic of diſcourſe, to treat 
all myſteries in Religion as the contrivances 
of Prieſts, to bring the world into a blind 
ſubmiſſion to them. Prieſtcraft grew to be 
another word in faſhion, and the enemies of 
Religion vented all their notions under the 
cover of theſe words. - But, while theſe pre- 
tended much zeal for the Government, thoſe, 
who were at work to undermine it, made 
great uſe of all this ; they raiſed a great out- 
cry againſt Socinianiſm, and gave it out that it 
was like to over-run all; for Archbiſhop 
Tillotſon, and ſome of the Biſhops, had lived 
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in great friendſhip with Femin, whole cha. 
ritable temper they thought it became 
to encourage. N 

Many Divines undertook to wrine in this 


— 


controverſy, but they did not all go in the 
ſame method, nor upon the fame principle. 
Dr Sherlack engaged in the controverſy; he 
was a clear, a polite, and a ſtrong writer, 
and had got great credit in the | farmer 
Reign, by his writings agaioſt thoſe of the 
Church of Rome; but he was apt to aſſume 
too much to himſelf, and to treat his adver- 
ſaries with cont 3 this created him many 
enemies, and made him paſs for an-inſolene 
baughty man; he was at firſt a Jacobite, and, 
while, for not taking the oaths, he was un. 
der ſuſpenſion, he wrote againſt the Socins 
in which he took a new method of explain 
ing the Trinity; he thought there were 
three eternal Minds, two of theſe iſſuing 
from the Father, but that theſe were one, 
by reaſon of a mutual conſciouſneſs in the 
three to each others thoughts : This was 
looked on. as plain Tritheifm z but all the 
party applauded him and his book. Soon 
after that, an accident of an odd nature hap- 
pened. 
There was a book drawn up by Biſhop 
Overall, fouricore Years ago, concerning 
Government; in which, it's being of a di- 
vine inſtitution was very poſitively aſſerted; 
it was read in Convocation, and paſſed by 
that body, in order to the publiſhing it, in 
oppoſition to the principles laid down, in 
that famous book of Parſons the Jeſuit, pub- 
liſhed under the name of Doleman ; King 
James the Firſt did not like a Convocation 
entering into ſuch a theory of politics; ſo 
he wrote a long letter to Abbot, who was af- 
terwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury, but was 
then in the Lower Houſe ; Biſhop Burnet had 
the original, writ all in his own hand, in his 
poſſeſſion; by it he deſired, that no further pro- 
greſs ſhould be made in that matter, and that 
this 


(1). Mr Aſzgil, a Member of Parliament, pub- 
liſhed a book, grounded on their notions, on 
which he had grafted a new and wild inference 
of his own, that, ſince true Believers recovered 
in Chriſt all that they loſt in Adam, and our 
natural death was the effect of Adam's ſin, he 
inferred, that Believers were rendered immor- 
tal by Chriſt, and not liable to death: And that 
thoſe who believed, with a true and firm Faith, 


could not die. This was a ſtrain beyond all that 


ever went before him, and, ſince we ſee that all 
men die, the natural conſequence that reſulted 
from this was, that there neither are, or ever were, 
any true Believers. 

(2). The Quakers had likewiſe a great breach 
made among them by one George Keith, a Scotch- 
man, educated at Aberdeen, He had been thirty- 
ſix years among them; he was eſteemed the 
moſt learned man that ever was in that ſe; 
he was well verſed both in the oriental tongues, 
in philoſophy, and mathematics ; after he had 
been above thirty years in high eſteem among 
them, he was ſent to Penfilvania (a colony ſet up 
by Pen, where they are very numerous) to have 
the chief direction of the education of their youth, 
In thoſe parts, he ſaid, he firſt diſcovered that 
which had been always either denied to him, or 


ſo diſguiſed that he did not ſuſpect it; but being 


far out of reach, and in a place where they were 
maſters, they ſpoke out their mind plainer ; and 
it appeared to him, that they were Deiſts, and 
that they turned the whole doctrine of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion into allegories ; chiefly thoſe, which 
relate to the death and reſurrection of Chriſt, and 
the reconciliation of ſinners to God, by virtue of 
his Croſs : He, being a true Chriſtian, ſet him- 
ſelf with great zeal againſt this, upon which they 
grew weary of him, and ſent him back to Eng- 
land. At his return, he ſet himſelf to read ma- 
ny of their books, and then he diſcovered the 
myſtery, which was formerly ſo hid from him, 
that he had not obſerved it : Upon this, he open- 
ed a new meeting, and by a printed ſummons 
he called the whole party, to come and fee the 
proof that he had to offer, to convince them of 
theſe errors : Few Quakers came to his meetings, 
but great multitudes of other people flocked a- 
bout him : He brought the Quakers books with 
him, and read ſuch paſſages out of them, 25 
convinced his hearers, that he had not charged 
them falſly : He continued theſe meetings, be- 
ing ſtill, in outward appearance, a Quaker, for 
ſome years; till having prevailed as far as he ſaw 
any probability of ſucceſs, he laid aſide their exte- 
rior, and was reconciled to the Church, and took 
holy orders, s 
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this book might not be offered to him for 
his aſſent: Thus that matter ſlept, but Sau- 
croft had got Overalls dyn book into his 
hands; and, in the beginning of this Reign, 
he reſolved to publiſh it, as an authentic de- 
claration, that the Church of England had 
made in this matter; and it was. publiſhed, 
as well as licenſed by him, a very few days 
before he came under ſuſpenſion, or not. tak- 
ing the oaths: But there was a paragraph or 
two in it, that they had not conſidered, which 
was plainly calculated, to juſtify the owning 
the United Provinces to be a lawful Govern- 
ment: For it was there laid down, that, when 
a change of Government was brought to a tho- 
h ſettlement, it was then to be owned 
and ſubmitted to, as a work of the Providence 
of God; and a part of King James's letter to 
Abbot related to this. When Sherlock obſerv- 
ed this, he had ſome conferences with the 
party, in order to convince them by that, 
which he ſaid had convinced himſelf, Soon 
after that he took the oaths, and was made 
Dean of St Paul's; he publiſhed an account of 
the grounds he went on, which drew out many 
virulent books againſt him; after that, they 
purſued him with the clamour of Tritheiſm, 
which was done with much malice, by the very 
ſame perſons, who had highly magnified the 
performance, while he was of their party : So 
powerful is the biaſs of intereſt and paſſion, in 
the moſt ſpeculative and the moſt important 
doctrines. | 
Dr South, a learned but an ill-natured Di- 
vine, who had taken the oaths, but with the 
reſerve of an equivocal ſenſe, which he put on 
them, attacked Dr Sherlock's book of the Tri- 
nity, not without wit and learning, but with- 
out any meaſure of Chriſtian charity, and with- 
out any regard, either to the dignity of the 
ſubje&, or the decencies of his profeſſion. He 
explained the Tripity in the common method, 
that the Deity was one Eſſence in three Subſi- 
ſtencies z Sherlock replied, and charged this as 
Sabellianiſm; and fome others went into the 
diſpute, with ſome learning, but with more 
heat. A Fellow of Univerſity College in Ox- 
ford, in a public ſermon, . preached Dr Sher- 
loc”s notions, and aſſerted, That there were 
three diſtin Minds and Subſtances in the Trinity 
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and alſo, That the Three Perſons in the Trinity 
are three diſtindt Minds or Spirits, and three in- 
dividual Subſtances, The friends of Dr South 
making complaint of theſe words, the Heads of 
the Colleges, Nov. 25, 1695, cauſed them to 
be cenſured by a ſolemn decree in Convocation, 
wherein they were declared to be falſe, impious, 
and deretical, and all perſons, under their inſti- 
rution or care, were required to affirm no ſuch 
doctrine, either by preaching or - otherwiſe. 
When Sberloct's book was firſt publiſhed, it 
met (as was ſaid) with a general applauſe ; and 
Firmin was told, that, if it did not reclaim 
him from his Hereſy, it would riſe up in judg- 
ment againſt him. But, when the Oxford de- 
cree came abroad, his former abettors intirely 
deſerted him: And now ſaid, Univerſities {peak 
but ſeldom, and by way of authority; but, as 
they interpoſe but rarely, it is always with cer- 
tainty. Thus the ſame perſons who had boaſt- 
ed of his book (not only as orthodox, but) as 
unanſwerable, now turned about, and as much 
approved the Oxford decree. Sherlock (who uſed 
to ſay, I am ſure I am right) quickly publiſhed 
his Examination of this decree, wherein he 
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ſays , “ Theſe Decreeing and Hereſy-making * p. 46. 


Heads of Colleges have condemned the true 
« Catholic Faith, the Nzrcene Faith, and the 
« Faith of the Church of England.” Adding, 
in the ſame page, Three Divine Perſons, 
„ who are not three diſtin Minds and Sub- 
te ſtances, is not greater Hereſy than it is Non- 
« ſenſe.” As Sherlock wrote againſt the Oxford 
cenſure with the higheſt ſtrains of contempt, ſo 
the Socinians triumphed not a little upon all 
this, and in ſeveral of their books divided their 
adverſaries into real and nominal Trinitarians 
Sherlock was put into the firſt claſs; as for the 
ſecond claſs, they pretended, it had been the 
doctrine of the Weſtern Church, ever ſince the 
fourth Lateran Council (1). 


The ill effects that were like to follow, 7; King, 
on thoſe different explanations, made the injunsi- 


Biſhops move the King to ſet out the fol- %. 
lowing injunctions for unity in the Church, 


and purity of Faith, concerning the Trinity, 
which were to be publiſhed in the ſeveral Dio- 

ceſes : 
« I. That no preacher whatſoever, in his 
« ſermon or lecture, do preſume to deliver 
cc any 
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(1) For the better underſtanding theſe matters, it 
will be proper briefly to ſtate the Trinitarian, Arian, 
and Secinian doctrines of the Trinity. 

The Trinitarians (called by their adverſaries Atha- 
aan) believe that in the Godhead there are three 
Gequal and co-eternal Perſons, the Father, the Son, 
2nd the Holy Ghoft, each fingly God, and all Three 
25 ig in the ſame undivided ſubſtance but one 

0d, * 

The Arians on the contrary, believe the Father only 
to be the ſupreme God, and that the Son and Hoy Gh 
rived before all ages, their Being from him, and are 
Abordinate to him. 

a The Secinians alſo believe the Father alone to be the 

-preme God, and affirm the San had no exiſtence 
mm his miraculous conception and birth, and that 
oy Hely Chet, or Spirit of God, is not a real Perſon, 
wing y the potwer, operation, or influence, of the 
Þ From the different manner of explaining the word 

eilen, the Trinitarians are called nominal or real. 
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Nominal Trinitarians explain the Three Perſans by 
three Modes (or manners) of ſubſiſlence, or by three 
—_— in the Godhead, ſuch were Wallis, South, 

illtfſon, &c. This explanation borders upon Sabel- 
lianiſm, and differs but little from Socinianiſm. The 
Real Trinitarians believe the Three Perſons to be three 
intelligent Agents, having each an underſtanding and 
will; ſuch was Sherlock at the time of this controver- 
ſy, and ſuch was the late Dr Vaterland, whoſe expli- 
cation of the Trinity ſeems now to be generally receiv- 
ed; namely, there are Three Perſons or intelligent 
Agents exiſting in one undivided ſubſtance, and as _y 
thus exiſt in the ſame undivided ſubſtance, they are all 
Three but one God. 

The Trinitarians charge their adverſaries with aſ- 
ſerting blaſphemy, and denying the Divinity of their 
Saviour; on the other hand, the Arians and Socinians 
charge the Trinitarians with denying the Supremacy of 
the Father, with Tritheiſm or having three Gods, and 
with aſſerting impoſſibilities, abſurdities, and contra- 
dictions. | 
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De HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


ce any other doctrine concerning the bleſſed 


« Trinity, than what is contained in the holy 
« Scriptures, and is agreeable to the Three 
„ Creeds, and the Thirty-nine Articles of Re- 
« fligion. 

« II. That, in the explication of this doc- 
* trine, they carefully avoid all new terms, 
« and confine themſelves to ſuch ways of ex- 
« plication, as have been commonly uſed in the 
« Church, 

III. That care be taken in this matter, 
e eſpecially to obſerve the fifty-third Canon 


of this Church, which forbids public oppo- 


July 26. 


The Di/- 


fentersflill contentions. 


divided. 


1696, 


1697. 
1698. 


« ſition, between preachers; and that, above 
e all things, they abſtain from bitter invectives, 
« and ſcurrilous language againſt all perſons 
« whatſoever, 

« IV, That the foregoing directions be alſo 
* obſerved by thoſe who write any thing con- 
C cerning the ſaid doctrine,” 

With theſe injunctions, Archbiſhop Teni/on 
alſo ſent forth his circular letters, containing 
many rules and orders for general obſerva- 
tion. 

This put a ſtop to thoſe debates, as Firmin's 
death put a ſtop to the ſpreading of Socinian 
books (1). | 

The Diſſenters ſtill continued their Doctrinal 
An attempt was now made for a 
re-union among them. There was an offer on 
one ſide to renounce the Arminian, if the other 
ſide would renounce the Antinomian tenets ; but 
it did not ſucceed, 

Upon all theſe proceedings, ſome angry 
Clergymen, who had not that ſhare of prefer- 
ment, that they thought they deſerved, begun 
to complain, that no Convocation was ſuffered 
to fit, to whom the judging, in ſuch points, 
ſeemed moſt properly to belong : Books were 
writ on this head; it was faid, that the law 
made in King Henry the Eighth's time, that 
limited the power of that body, ſo that no new 
Canons could be attempted or put in uſe, with- 
out the King's licence and conſent, did not diſ- 
able them from ſitting: On the contrary, a 
Convocation was held to be a part of the Par- 
liament, ſo that it ought always to attend upon 
it, and to be ready, when adviſed with, to give 
their opinions chiefly in matters of Religion. 
They had alſo, as theſe men pretended, a right 
to prepare Articles and Canons, and to la 
them before the King, who might indeed deny 
his aſſent to them, as he did to bills, that were 
offered him by both Houſes of Parliament. 
This led them to ſtrike at the King's Supre- 
macy, and to aſſert the intrinſic power of the 
Church, which had been diſowned by this 
Church, ever ſince the time of the Reforma- 
tion: And indeed, the King's Supremacy was 
thought to be carried formerly too high, and 
that by the ſame ſort of men, who were now 
ſtudying to lay it as low. It ſeemed, that ſome 


fon, He was 


men were for maintaining. it, as long as it was 
in their management, and that it made for 
them; but reſolved ti weaken it, all they could 
as ſoon as it went out of their hands, and — 
no more at their diſcretion : Such a turn do 
men's intereſts and partialities gave to their opi- 
nians. I 

This year a proceſs for Simony againſt Bi 


he gave money for his advancement, and that, 
in order to the reimburſing himſelf, he fold 
moſt of the ſpiritual preferments in his gift: 
By the law and cuſtom. of this Church, the 
Archbiſhop is the only judge of a Biſhop, but, 
upon ſuch occaſions, he calls for the afliftance 
of ſome of the Biſhops ; he called for ſix in this 
cauſe z it was proved, that the Biſhop had col- 
lated a nephew of his to a great many of the 
beſt preferments in his gift, and that, for man 
years, he had taken the whole profits of — 
to himſelf, keeping his nephew very poor, and 
obliging him to perform no part of his duty: 
It was alſo proved, that the Biſhop obtained 
leave to keep a benefice, which he held before 
his promotion by a Commendem (one of the a. 
buſes, which the Popes brought in among us, 
from which we have not been able hitherto to 
free our Church) he had fold both the cure, 
and the profits to a Clergyman, for a ſum of 
money, and had obliged himſelf to "reſign it 
upon demand, that is, as ſoon as the Clergy- 
man could, by another ſum, purchaſe the next 
preſentation of the Patron : Theſe things were 
tully proved. To theſe was added a charge of 
many oppreſſive fees, which being taken for 
benefices, that were in his gift, were not only 
extortion, but a preſumptive Simony : All theſe 
he had taken himſelf, without making uſe of 
a regiſter or actuary; for, as he would not truſt 
thoſe ſecrets to any other, ſo he ſwallowed up 
the fees, both of his Chancellor and Regiſter; 
he had alſo ordained many perſons, without 
tendering them the oaths enjoined by law; and 
yet, in their letters of orders, he had certified 
under his hand and ſeal, that they had taken 
thoſe oaths; this was, what the law calls crime 
falſi, the certifying that which he knew to be 
falſe; no exceptions lay to the witneſſes, by 
whom theſe things were made out, nor did the 
Biſhop bring any proofs, on his fide, to con- 
tradict their evidence; ſome affirmed, that he 
was a ſober and regular man, and that he ſpoke 
often of Simony with ſuch deteſtation, that the 
could not think him capable of committing it: 
The Biſhop of Rocheſter withdrew from tht 
Court, on the day in which ſentence was to be 
given ; he conſented to a ſuſpenſion, but he did 
not think that a Biſhop could be deprived b 
the Archbiſhop : When the Court fat to gie 
judgment, the Biſhop reſumed his p_— 4 


— — 


(1) Firmin died in 1698, He was in great eſteem 
for promoting many charitable deſigns, for looking af- 
ter the poor of the City, and ſetting them to work ; 
for raiſing great ſums for ſchools and hoſpitals, and in- 
deed, for charities of all ſorts, private and public : He 
had ſuch credit with the richeſt Citizens, that he had 
the command of great Wealth, as oft as there was oc- 


— 


caſion for it; and he laid out his own time chiefly y 
advancing all ſuch deſigns: Theſe things gained bim 
a great reputation; He was called a Socinian, but #> 
really an Arian, which he very freely 0 ww) 
the Revolution; but he gave no public vent to ic 8 
after the Revolution, when he ſtudied to promote 
Opinions with much heat. 


Vol. 


Walſon was brought to a ſentence and — 2 


8 8 omoted by King James to the "i 
Biſhoprick of Sr David's ; it was believed that fre- 
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Peerage, and leaded it; but he, having waved 
it in the Houſe of Lords, and having Top on 
fill ſubmitting to the Court, no regard was had 
to this, ſince a plea to the juriſdiction of the 
was to be offered in the firſt inſtance, 
but could not be kept up to the laſt, and then 
be made uſe of : The Biſhops, that were pre- 
ſent, agreed to a ſentence of Deprivation. He 
was à very ill man in all ref] paſſiopate, 
covetous, and falſe in the bla eſt inſtances, 
without one quality to balance his many 
bad ones. But, as be was advanced by Kin 
James, ſo he ſtuck firm to that intereſt ; 25 
the party, though aſhamed of him, yet were 
reſolved to ſupport him with great zeal. He 
appealed to a Court of Delegates, and they, a- 
bout the end of the year, confirmed the Arch- 
biſhop's ſentence. 
Another proſecution followed for Simony 


vacant preferments in the Church, ſignifying 
the ſame to his Majeſty, by writing under their 
hands. And, during the King's abſence beyond 
ſea, they were impowered, of their own autho- 
rity, to preſent to all benefices in the gift of the 
Crown, under the yalue of one hundred and 
forty pounds a year (2). It was hoped that this 
courſe would produce at length a great change 
in the Church, and in the temper of the Clergy. 
This Commiſſion gave great offence to the diſ- 
contented part of the Clergy, and the new Mi- 
Rar often preſſed the King to diſſolve it. 

hoſe of the Clergy (who began now to be cal- 
led the High-Church party, and among whom 
ſome great preferments had at firſt been given, 
to try if it were poſſible to ſoften them, and win 
them to be hearty to the Government) when 
they ſaw preferments went in another channel, 
ſet up a complaint over all England of the want 
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againſt Foxes, Biſhop of S? Aſaph, in which, of Convocations, that they were not allowed to Cemplaints 
though the preſumptions were very great, yet fit or act with a free liberty, to conſider of the /* _ 
the evidence was not ſo clear as in the former ievances of the Clergy, and of the danger the 33 J 


caſe; the Biſhops in Wales give almoſt all the urch was in. This was a new pretenſion, 7 f and 
benefices in their Dioceſes 3 ſo this primitive never thought of ſince the Reformation. Some 44. 


conſtitution, that is ſtill preſerved among them, 
was ſcandalouſly abuſed by ſome wicked men, 
who ſet holy things to ſale, and thereby increaſ- 
ed the prejudices, that are but too eaſily receiv- 
ed, both againſt Religion and the Church. 

kal. The King, during the Queen's life, left the 
affairs and promotions in the Church wholly in 
- her hands. He found he could not reſiſt im- 
»z portunities, which were not only vexatious to 
4 him, but had drawn preferments from him, 
» which he came quickly to ſee were ill beſtowed. 
%. Wherefore, as this was an article of Govern- 
o. ment, for which he thought himſelf unqualified, 
yet was unwilling to commit to his Miniſters, 
he devolved it upon the Queen, which ſhe ma- 
naged with ſtrict and religious prudence (1). 
She conſulted chiefly with Archbiſhop T/lot/on, 
whom ſhe favoured, and ſupported in a moſt 
particular manner. The * openly declared 
againſt preferring thoſe who put in for them- 
ſelves, and took care to inform herſelf particu- 
larly of the merits of ſuch of the Clergy, as were 
not ſo much as known at Court, nor uſing any 
methods to get themſelves recommended. Up- 
on the Queen's death, a Commiſſion was grant- 
ed to the two Archbiſhops, and four other Bi- 
ſhops, and renewed in 1700, whereby they, or 
ay three of them, were appointed to recom- 
mend to all Biſhopricks, Deaneries, or other 


ET 


books were writ to juſtify it, with great acri- 
mony of ſtile, and a high ſtrain of inſolence, 
eſpecially @ Letter io a Convocation-man, by 
Mr Francis Altterbury, This Author (who in 
the courſe of this Hiſtory will often be men- 
tioned) had very good parts, great learning, 
was an excellent preacher, and had many extra- 
ordinary things in him, but was both ambitious 
and virulent out of meaſure, He had a ſingu- 
lar talent in aſſerting paradoxes with a great air 
of aſſurance, ſhewing no ſhame when he was 
detected in them, though this was done in many 
inſtances. Nor did he, in ſuch caſes, either 
confeſs his errors, or pretend to juſtify himſelf, 
but went on ſtill venting new falſhoods, in fo 
barefaced a manner that he ſeemed to outdo the 
Jeſuits themſelves. He thought the Govern- 
ment had ſo little ſtrength or credit, that any 
claim againſt it would be well received. He 
attacked the Supremacy of the Crown, with re- 
lation to Eccleſiaſtical matters, which had been 
hitherto maintained by all our Divines with 
great zeal. But now the hot men of the Clergy 
did ſo readily entertain his notions, that in them 
it appeared, that thoſe who are moſt earneſt 
in the defence of certain points, when theſe 
points ſeem to be for them, can very ſuddenly 
change their minds upon a change of circum- 
ſtances (3). 

A Con- 


(1) There is a particular inſtance mentioned by 
Biſhop Burnet, of the Queen's care in diſpoſing of Bi- 
ſhopricks, When Lord Sidney was Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, he was ſo far engaged in the intereſt of a 
great family in Ireland, that he was too eaſily wrought 
on, to recommend a branch of it to a vacant See, 

he repreſentation was made with an undue character 
of the perſon : So the Queen granted it. But, when 
ſhe underſtood, that he lay under a very bad character, 
he wrote a letter in her own hand to Lord Sidney, let- 
ting him know what ſhe had heard, and ordered him 
to call for ſix Iriſb Biſhops whom ſhe named to him, 
and to require them to certify to her their opinion of 
that perſon : They all agreed, that he laboured under 
- ll fame, And, till that was examined into, they 

id not think it proper to promote him; ſo that mat- 
ter was let fall. 


(2) The four Biſhops were Sarum, Morcgſter, Ely, 


and Norwich. The laſt Commiſſion was dated May , 
1700. 

6030 An eminent inſtance of this had appeared in 
the Houſe of Peers in the laſt Seſſion, when Dr Vat- 
ſon, the deprived Biſhop of St David's, complained of 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury : Firſt, for breach of 
privilege, ſince ſentence was paſſed upon him, though 
he had in Court claimed privilege of Parliament, to 
which no regard had been paid : But, as he had waved 
his privilege in the Houſe of Lords, it was carried 
after a long debate, and by no great Majority, that, 
in that caſe, he could not reſume his privilege. He 
excepted next to the Archbiſhop's juriſdiction, and 

retended that he could not judge a Biſhop, but in a 
5 nod of the Biſhops of the Province, according to the 
Rules of the primitive times: In oppoſition to this, it 
was ſhewn, that, from the ninth and tenth century 
downward, both Popes and Kings had Pony to 
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A Convo- 
cation 
meets. 


Feb. 10. 
1700-1. 


De HISTORY 


A Convocation had been ſummoned with 
every new Parliament; but after the firſt Con- 
vocation, in 1689, had (as was related) diſco- 
vered their . to the ſcheme of Compre- 
henſion, which was to be laid before them, and 
expreſſed their reſolution to do nothing in it, 
the King (according to the practice of King 
Charles Il.) had ordered the Convocation to be 
regularly prorogued, and never ſuffered them to 
ſit. This, by degrees, gave a handle of com- 
plaint, as if the Clergy were debarred from the 
rights and liberties of 1 and acting in 
Convocation. But, upon the King's putting the 
Government into the hands of the Tories, the 
new Miniſtry, when they undertook to ſerve 
the King, made it one of their demands, that a 
Convocation ſhould have leave to fit, which 
was promiſed; and accordingly a Convocation 
was ſummoned to meet, the 1oth of February 
1700-1, which was allowed to fit and act. 
Mr Atterbury*s book, concerning the Rights of 
a Convocation, was reprinted with great correc- 
tions and additions; the firſt edition was 
drawn out of ſome imperfect and diſorderly col- 
lections, and he himſelf ſoon ſaw, that, not- 
withſtanding the aſſurance and the virulence 
with which it was writ, he had made many great 
miſtakes in it; ſo, to prevent a diſcovery from 
other hands, he corrected his book in many im- 
portant matters; yet he left a great deal to 
thoſe who anſwered him, and did 1t with ſuch a 
ſuperiority of argument and of knowledge in 
theſe matters, that his inſolence in deſpiſing 
theſe -anſwers was as extraordinary, as the par- 
ties adhering to him after ſuch manifeſt diſco- 
veries. Dr Kennet laid him ſo open, not only 
in many particulars, but in a thread of igno- 
rance that ran through his whole book, that, if 
he had not had a meaſure of confidence pecu- 
liar to himſelf, he muſt have been much hum- 
bled under it. The Clergy hoped to recover 
many loſt privileges by the help of his perfor- 
mances; they fancied they had a right to be a 
part of the Parliament, ſo they looked on him 
as their champion, and on molt of the Biſhops 
as the betrayers of the rights of the Church : 
This was encouraged by the new Miniſtry ; 
they were diſpleaſed with the Biſhops for adhe- 
ring to the old Miniſtry; and they hoped, by 
the terror of a Convocation, to have forced 
them to apply to them for ſhelter. The Jaco- 
bities intended to put us all in ſuch a flame, as 
they hoped would diſorder the Government. 
The things the Convocation pretended to were 
firſt, that they had a right to fit whenſoever the 
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Parliament ſate; ſo that they could not be pro. 
rogued, but when the two Houſes were 

rogued : Next they advanced, that they had no 
need of a licence to enter upon debates, and 
to prepare matters, though it was confeſſed 
that the practice for an hundred years wa, 
againſt them; but they thought the Convoca. 
tion lay under no farther reſtraint, than thar 
the Parliament was under; and, as they could 
paſs no act without the Royal aſſent, ſo 

confeſſed that they could not enact or publiſ 2 
Canon without the King's licence. Antiently 
the Clergy granted their own ſubſidies apart; 
but, ever fince the Reformation, the grant of 
the Convocation was not thought good, till it 
was ratified in Parliament; but, the rule of ſub. 
ſidies being ſo high on the Clergy, they had 
ſubmitted to be taxed by the Houſe of Com. 
mons ever ſince the year 166g, 8 me. 
morials were left to inform us, how that matter 
was conſented to fo generally, that no : 
tion of any ſort was made to it; the giving of 
money being yielded up, which was the chief 
buſineſs of Convocations, they had after that 
nothing to do; ſo they fat only for form's 
ſake, and were adjourned of courſe ; nor did 
they ever pretend, notwithſtanding all the dan- 
ger that Religion was in during the former 
Reigns, to fit and act as a Synod; but now this 
was demanded as a right, and they complained 
of their being ſo often prorogued, as a violation 
of their Conſtitution, for which all the Biſhops, 
but more particularly the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, was cried out on; they ſaid, that he and 
the Biſhops looked ſo much to their own inte- 
reſts, that they forgot the intereſts of the Church, 
or rather betrayed them : The greater part of 
the Clergy were in no good temper; they 
hated the Toleration, and were heavily charged 
with the taxes, which made them very unealy ; 
and this diſpoſed them to be ſoon inflamed by 
thoſe, who were ſeeking out all poſſible me- 
thods to diſorder our affairs: They hoped to 
have engaged them againſt the Supremacy, and 
reckoned, that, in the feeble ſtate to which the 
Government was now brought, they might 
hope either to wreſt it quite from the Crown, 
and then it would fall into the management of 
the Houſe of Commons ; or, if the King ſhould 
proceed againſt them according to the Statute, 
and ſue them in a Premunire, this might unite 
the Clergy into ſuch an oppoſition to the Go- 
vernment, as would probably throw us into 
great convulſions : But many aſpiring men a. 


mong them, had no other deſign, but to — 
them- 


— 


bring this power ſingly into the hands of the Metro- 
politans; that this was the conſtant practice in Eng- 
land betore the Reformation ; that by the proviſional 
clauſe, in the Act paſſed in the twenty-fifth of Henry 
the Eighth, that impowered thirty-two perſons to 
draw a new body of Church-laws, all former laws or 
Cuſtoms were to continue in force, till that new bo- 
dy was prepared : So that the power, the Metropoli- 
tan then was poſſeſſed of, ſtood confirmed by that 
Clauſe: It is true, during the High-Commiſſion, all 
proceedings againſt Biſhops were brought before that 
Court, which procceded in a ſummar way, and a- 
gainſt whoſe Sentence no appeal lay: * after that 
Court was taken away, a full declaration was made 
by an Act of Parliament, for continuing the power 
that was lodged with the Metropolitan. It was alſo 
urged, that, if the Biſhop had any exception to the 


Archbiſhop's juriſdiction, that ought to have been 
pleaded in the firſt inſtance, and not reſerved to the 
concluſion of all: Nor could the Archbiſhop erect a 
new court, or proceed in the trial of a Biſhop in 2 
other way, than in that, which was warranted by law 
or precedent: Jo all this no anſwer was made, but 
the buſineſs was kept up, and put off by many delays: 
It was ſaid, the thing was new, and the Houſe Was 
not yet well apprized of it; and the laſt time, 1 
which the debate was taken up in the Houſe, it en 
in an intimation, that it was hoped the King wou 
not fill that See, till the Houſe ſhould be better fatis- 
fied, in the point of the Archbiſhop's authority: 80 * 
Biſhoprick was not diſpoſed of for ſome years: A f 
this uncertainty put a great delay to the proceſs wt 
Jones, the other Tel Biſhop, accuſed of the fam 
crime, Burnet II. 250. 
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themſelyes into preferment, by the oppoſition 
they made. In the writ that the Biſhops had, 
ſummoning them to Parliament, the clauſe, 
known by the firſt word of it Premunientes, 
was ſtill continued: At firſt, by virtue of it, the 
inferior Clergy were required to come to Par- 
lament, and to conſent to the aids there given: 
But, after the Archbiſhops had the provincial 
writ, for a Convocation of the Province, the 
other was no more executed, though it was ſtill 
kept in the writ, and there did not appear the 
leaſt ſhadow of any uſe that had been made of 
it, for ſome hundreds of years; yet now ſome 
Biſhops were prevailed on, to execute this 
clauſe, and to ſummon the Clergy by virtue of 
it (1). The Convocation was opened with 
ſpeeches, full of ſharp reflections on the Biſhops, 
which they paſſed over, being unwilling to be- 
gin a diſpute, 

Dr Hooper, Dean of Canterbury, was choſen 
Prolocutor, a man of learning and good con- 
duct hitherto z he was reſerved, crafty, and am- 
bitious; his Deanery had not ſoftened him, for 
he thought he deſerved to be raiſed much higher. 
He was preſented on the 21ſt of February the 
day appointed, by Dr Jane Dean of Glouceſter, 
and approved and confirmed in the uſual man- 
ner. The conſtant method of adjournment had 
been this: The Archbiſhop — a ſchedule for 
that purpoſe, by which the Upper Houſe was 
immediately adjourned; and the ſchedule, being 
ſent down to the Prolocutor, did alſo adjourn 
the Lower Houſe. The Clergy perceiving, 
that by this method the Archbiſhop could ad- 
journ them at pleaſure, and either hinder or 
break off all debates, reſolved to begin at diſ- 
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puting this point. In the next Seffion there= 
» February 25, when the Archbiſhop's ſche- 
dule was brought down to the Lower Houſe, 
which was legally to determine the Seſſion, in 
contempt of it they continued fitting, and pro- 
ceeded in ſome debates of no moment. After 
which, the Prolocutor intimated an adjournment 
by conſent of the Houſe, to meet again in 
Henry VIPs Chapel, inſtead of the adjourn- 
ment to meet in the Jeruſalem Chamber, as by 
the ſchedule, which expreſsly included the 
whole body of the Convocation, and left no 
pretence to ſeparate adjournments in either 
Houſe. The Archbiſhop, and a far greater 
part of his Suffragans, looked on this proceed- 
ing of the Lower Houſe as a declaration of ſet- 
ting up a ſeparate intereſt and power, that 
would break the union of the provincial Synod, 
and prevent the good correſpondence of both 
Houles, and fo fruſtrate the common methods 
of doing any buſineſs. In the fourth Seſſion, 
Feb. 28, the Prolocutor and Clergy did not at- 
tend the Archbiſhop and Biſhops in the Syno- 
dical place, the Feruſalem Chamber; which was 
interpreted to be a ſecond contempt of the au- 
thority of the Preſident, and the obligation of 
his inſtrument, the ſchedule proroguing and 
continuing the whole body of Prelates and 
Clergy. 

The Archbiſhop ſent for the Prolocutor, and; 
with the conſent of his brethren, put theſe two 
queſtions to him: 1. Whether the Lower 
Houſe of Convocation did fit, after they were 
prorogued by his Grace on the 25th inſtant ? 
2, Whether they did meet this morning, with- 
out attending in this place, to which they were 
ptorogued ? 


(1) In the Biſhops writs of Summons to Parliament, 
there is a clauſe ordering them to ſummon to Parlia- 
ment the Dean, Chapter, Archdeacons, and Clergy of 
their reſpective Dioceſes. As this clauſe, called the 
Premunientes clauſe, was ſometimes omitted in the Par- 
liamentary writs, Dr Hody fixes the conſtant uſage of 
it from the 28th year of Ed. III. 1353. The Biſhops, 
Abbots, and Priors, to whom particular writs are di- 
rected, are ſummoned cum prædictis Prelatis magnati- 
bus et proceribus ſupradictis negotits tractaturi, weſtrum- 
que conſilium impenſuri. In the firſt writ now extant, 
in which the inferior Clergy were ſummoned, the 23d 
of Ed. I. they were ſummoned ad tradtandum, ordi- 
nandum et faciendum nobiſcum, &c. which is the ſame 
ſtyle that was uſed in the writs directed at the ſame 


time to the Temporal Lords. In the 24th of Ed. I. 


they are ſummoned ad ordinandum de quantitate et modo 
ſalſidii In the writ of the 28th of Ed. I. it is, ad 
aciendum et con ſentiendum hiis que tunc de communi con- 
/42 (favente Domino] ordinari contigerit. This form 
ontinucd to the 20th of Ed. II. and after that to the 
ith of Ed. III. The 20th of Ed. II. it begun to 
ve ad con ſentiendum hiis que tunc, &c. Afterwards to 
ine Sth of Rich. II. it was ſometimes ad faciendum et 
(:/en!i1endum ; ſometimes, but more often, ad conſen- 
24m only. From the laſt Parliament of that year 
„Dun to theſe times, it has all along continued ſo. 
he clauſe now is always in theſe words: Præmonen- 
tes Decanum et Capitulum Eccleſiæ veſtre Cant. ac Ar- 
chidiacongs totumgue Clerum veſtrum Diaceſ. quod iidem 
*canus et Archidiaconi in propriis perſonis ſuis prædic- 
"um Capitulum per unum, idemgue Clerus per duos procu- 
{atores idancos, plenam et ſufficientem poteflatem ab ipſis 
Capitulo & Clero diviſim habentes, prædictis die at loco 
þ*r/onaliter interſint ad con ſentiendum hiis que tunc ibi- 
dem de communi conſilio dicti Regni naſtri drvind favente 
Clementia contigerit ordinari. — the inferior Clergy 
eng thus ſummoned to Parliament, a diſpute was now 
{et on foot, whether theſe Parliamentary Aſſemblies were 
Numb, XXXIV. Vo I. III. 


all Eccleſiaſtical Synods. Atterbury aſſerted, a Convo- 
cation is an attendant upon a Parliament of England. 
The Clergy were brought to Parliament by the Præ- 
munientes clauſe. But in proceſs of time, by a miſtake 
in their politicks, they were ſeparated from the Parlia- 
ment, and yet ſtill continued to attend it in two Pro- 
vincial Aſſemblies or Convocations: Which, as they 
meet for the ſame purpoſe, and had the ſame reaſons 
of ſtate inſerted into their writs of ſummons as the 
Parliament had, ſo did they keep cloſely to the forms, 
and rules, and manner of fitting and acting, practiſed 
in Parliament, and they had Parliamentary Wages and 
Parliamentary Privileges, and attended the "ts oxen 
as one of the Three States of the Realm. "Theſe Par- 
liamentary Convocations came in the room of Provin- 
cial Councils, which from the beginning of Chriftia- 
nity met twice a year, and needed no leave. He far- 
ther aſſerts, the — have not only a right to meet 
and ſit in Covocation as often as a new Parliament 
ſits, but a right alſo (when met) of treating and de- 
bating about ſuch affairs as lie within their ſphere, and 
of coming to fit reſolutions about them, without being 
obliged antecedently to qualify themſelves for ſuch aës 
and debates by a licence under the Broad Seal of Eng- 
land. Though they cannot make a Canon, yet they 
ſpeak the ſenſe of the whole Clergy of the Kingdom 
in matters proper for them to intermiddle in: They 
may petition, adviſe, addreſs, repreſent, give their 
judgment where it may be defired, or their cenſures ei- 
ther of men or books where it may be needful: And 
ſuggeſt the fitteſt methods of ſecuring the Chriſtian 
Faith, and of preventing the revival of old hereſies 
and errors, and the growth of new ones. He alſo aſ- 
ſerts, that the Præmunientes in the Biſhops writ is not 
an idle uſeleſs clauſe, inſerted only on a particular occa- 
ſion, and continued by accident, but a real and effec- 
tual ſummons of the Clergy to Parliament ; ſuch as 
they heretofore made formal returns to, as often as it 
went out, and did expreſsly obey : and of this he gives 
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prorogued ? Upon ſome diſcourſe the Prolocutor 
ſaid, That the Lower Houſe was preparing 
ſomewhat to lay before his Grace and the Up- 
per Houſe, concerning the methods of proro- 
gation, and ſome other things of form. The 
Archbiſhop anſwered, That he and his brethren 
were ready to receive, whatſoever ſhould be of- 
fered by them, and would conſider of it, and do 
upon it what ſhould appear to them to be juſt 
| and right: But, in the mean time, he and his 
| brethren thought fit to continue the uſual prac- 
G tice. Accordingly, that the phraſe of proroguing 
| in buxc locum might admit of no diſpute, it 
2 was in the ſchedule of the day expreſsly ſpeci- 
fied, in hunc locum vulgo vocat” Feruſalem Cham- 
ber : To which the Lower Houſe ſubmitted with 
a ſalvo jure; and at the next Seſſion, March 6, 
the Prolocutor, with ſeveral Members, attended 
the Archbiſhop and Biſhops in the Feru/alem 
Chamber, according to the laſt ſchedule ; and 
being ſoon diſmiſſed, went to their own Houſe, 
from whence, in a little time, they carried 
up a report of a Committee, appointed to ſearch 
the Convocation books, for directions concern- 
ing the prorogations of their Houſe. The 
report was thus: 

Report of 1. We find that the common uſage of this 
the Lower Houſe has been to continue fitting, till the Pro- 
Houſe. locutor did prorogue or adjourn, or intimate the 
adjournment or prorogation thereof, either per- 
ſonally, or by ſome Member of this Houſe, 
thereunto deputed by him: And in both theſe 
caſes (as we conceive) with the conſent of this 
Houſe. And we alſo find by ſome inſtances, 
that this Houſe did not always prorogue and ad- 

Journ to the ſame day with the Upper Houſe. 
2. We find the like common uſage by this 
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Houſe, the Convocation was d or ad. 
journed, by the words in hunc » this Houſe 
did meet apart from the ſame, at the ſame par- 
ticular place where it fat laſt. And when the 
Convocation was prorogued or adjourned to ſome 
other general place, viz. St Paul's and Lam. 
beth, then alſo this Houſe did afſemble in a fe. 
parate place, diſtintly from their Lordſhips. 
And farther, we find no footſteps of evidence to 
conclude, that it was ever the practice of this 
Houſe to attend their Lordſhips before this 
Houſe did meet and fit, purſuant to their form- 
er adjournment. But when this Houſe hath 
firſt met and fat, it hath been the conſtant 
practice to attend their Lordſhips with buſineſs 
of their own motion, or when they were called 
up to their Lordſhips by a ſpecial meſſenger, 
This paper was ordered by the Archbiſhop to 
be read, though it was intitled, A report of the 
Committee, and did not run in the name of the 
Houſe, as it ſhould have done; and then referred 
the examination of it to a Committee of Bi. 
ſhops. In the mean while, the Archbiſhop de- 
livered to the Prolocutor the form of an bumbl: 
addreſs to his Majeſty, and propoſed to him the 
conſent of the Lower Houſe, which was given 
without amendment, only they propoſed it 
might be Reformed Churches, inſtead of Re. 
formed Religion : And with the alteration of that 
word, it was preſented to his Majeſty, on 
March 10, by the Archbiſhop. It contained 
thanks to his Majeſty for his conſtant protection 
and favour to the Church of England; an ac- 
knowledgment of his pious concern for the Re- 
formed Churches in general, and an aſſurance of 
their ſtedfaſt fidelity and affection, and readineſs 
to 


inſtances till the time of Henry VIII: And then un- 
dertakes to prove, that the writ to the two Archbi- 
ſhips to convene the Clergy of their Provinces, though 
it does not expreſsly mention a Parliament, yet has an 
immediate reference to it: The original deſign of it's 
iſſuing out, together with the Biſhop's writ, being on- 
ly to ſecure an obedience to the premunitory clauſe of 
it, and to make the Clergy's Parliamentary attendance 
the more full and certain, 
| On the contrary, Kennet aſſerts, Dioceſan Synods are 
= more ancient than Provincial. That Preſbyters are no 
1 authoritative part of Provincial Synads, hat Capitu- 
lar Proctors were ſummoned to our Convocations, not 
_ for counſel or neceſſary conſent in Spiritual affairs, but 
| for ſecular poſſeſſions and civil rights, which were of- 
ten there treated of; and to ſupport the Government 
5 with the irreaſonable aid and taxes. He diſtinguiſhes 
. between true Eccleſiaſtical Synods, which had no autho- 
* rity in, or dependence on, the Parliament, and Par- 
1 liamentary Aſſemblies of the Clergy. 
£ He ſays, That the lower Clergy for many ages did 
| not come to Provincial Synods, but for a dutiful at- 
tendance on the Biſhops, and offered only a ſubmiſſive 
approbation of their acts: And that their coming to 
Parliamentary Aſſemblies, was to give money. And 
that it was by degrees found expedient, that the ſame 
Clergy, as was ſummoned to the National Parliament, 
ſhould at the ſame time be ſummoned to a Provincial 
Synod or Aſſembly, concurrent with that Parliament. 
But this was by another writ, beſides that contained 
in the Biſhop's ſummons, with the clauſe Præmunien- 
tes : And even by another writ from the King. And 
he charges Mr Atterbury with miſerable confuſion all 
along, as if he thought every Parliamentary meeting 
of the Clergy, to be an Eccleſiaſtical Synod, and eve- 
ry Eccleſiaſtical Synod, to be a Parliamentary body of 
the Clergy than which nothing more falſe in fact and 
law. He takes a great deal of pains to reCtify the 
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matter of the Præmunientes clauſe : And then ſays, 
That the Engliſh Clergy in their own Parliamentary Con- 
vocations, taxed their own Body, to the 15 Car. II. 1663; 
when in a following Seſſions of Parliament in 1664, ty 
meaſures wiſely concerted between the Governors of the 
Church, and the leading Members of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, the Clergy were in filence to recede from the cuftt- 
mary right of taxing themſelves apart from the Latty: 
And all their Eccleſiaſtical Benefices were to be now d- 
ſeſſed, (as their Temporal Eftates were before) upon the 
ame foot and level with all other Engliſh Subjefts in the 
bills beginning in the Houſe of Commons. And thus de- 
parting from their ancient practice of taxing themſelves, 
the end of the Præmunientes he ſays was loſt, Recton 
and Vicars being now taxed for their glebe and tythes, 
by the Commons, have a vote in electing Members: 
And therefore have the leſs occaſion to be now repre- 
ſented by any Members of their own body. wo 
Hody conſiders a Convocation either in itſelf, as it | 
a Synod, and called by the Archbiſhop's mandate, or a5 
it is a part of the Parliament, and ſummoned by 3 
Royal writ directed to each particular Biſhop. He ob- 
ſerves, they that are ſummoned by the . 
clauſe, have not ſat in Parliament for ſome hundreds o 
years. For ſome ages together, the writ has been ſel- 
dom executed, or if executed, never effectually obey- 
ed; that is, it has not been ſo obeyed, as to be retum- 
ed into the Crown-office, and no one, for ſome 3g» 
has been ſo conſtituted a proxy for any of the inferior 
Clergy, as to be ſent up on that errand. After man) 
remarks upon the Præmunientes clauſe, he concludes, 
that it was continued in the writs, after it became 4 
conſtant cuſtom for the Clergy to meet in a 2 * 
body by virtue of the Archbiſhop's mandate, K 
thereby our Princes might aſſert their right of cal * 
the Clergy (if they pleaſe) to Parliament; which t 


Cler SY oppoſed, as an invaſion and inroad upon their 
liberties. hy 4 


Vol. u 
Houſe to have been, that when, in the Upper 
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to maintain the Supremacy as ſettled by law, c. 
And they were graciouſly received by the King. 
He thanked them for: their promiſes of main- 
taining his Supremacy according to law beyond 
which he aſſuted them he would never extend it. 

During theſe diſputes, that the Lower Houſe 
might expreſs a zeal for matters of Religion, 
they reſolved to proceed againſt ſome bad 
books; they began with one, intitled, Chriſtia- 
nity not myſterious, wrote by one Toland, a man 
of a bold and petulant wit, who paſſed for a 
docinian, but was believed to be a man of no 
Religion : They drew ſome propoſitions out of 
this book, but did it with ſo little judgment, 
that they paſſed over the worſt, that were in it, 
and ſingled out ſome, that how ill ſoever they 
were meant, yet were capable of a good ſenſe (1): 
They brought up the cenſure, that they had 
paſſed on this book, to the Biſhops, and de- 
fired them to agree to their reſolutions : This 
ſtruck ſo directly at the Epiſcopal authority, 
that it ſeemed ſtrange to ſee men, who had ſo 
long aſſerted the Divine right of Epiſcopacy, 
and that Preſbyters were only their aſſiſtants and 
counſel (according to the language of all anti- 
quity) now aſſume to themſelves the moſt im- 
portant act of Church Government, the judging 
in points of doctrine. Hence it appeared, how 
ſoon mens intereſts and paſſions can run them 
from one extreme to another. The Biſhops 
av, that their deſign was only to gain ſome 
credit to themſelves, by this ſhew of zeal 
for the great articles of Religion; ſo they took 
advice of men learned in the law, how far the 
act of Submiſſion, in the twenty-fifth of Henry 
the Eighth, did reſtrain them in this caſe (2). 


1 


28. WILLIAM III. 


There had been the like complaint made in 
the Convocation 1689, of many ill books then 
publiſhed ; and the Biſhops had then adviſed 
both with Civilians and common Lawyers in this 
matter : They were anſwered, that every Biſhop 


might proceed in his own Court, againſt the 


authors or ſpreaders of ill books, within his 
Dioceſe : But they did not know of any power 
the Convocation had to do it: It did not fo 
much as appear, that they could ſummon any to 
come before them: And when a book was pub- 
liſhed, with the Author's name to it, the con- 
demning it, without hearing the Author upon 
it, ſeemed contrary to the common rules of 
juſtice, It did not ſeem to be a Court at all, 
and ſince no appeal lay from it, it certainly could 
not be a Court, in the firſt inſtance. When 
this queſtion was now again put to Lawyers, 
namely, Whetber the Convocation's giving an opi- 
nion concerning à book that is heretical, impious, 
and immoral, is contrary to law ? Some were 
afraid, and others were unwilling to anſwer 
it: But Sir Edward Noribey, afterwards made 
Attorney-General, thought the condemning 
books was a thing of great conſequence ; ſince 
the Doctrine of the Church might be alter- 
ed, by condemning explanations of one ſort, 
and allowing thoſe of another; and fince the 
Convocation had no licence from the King, he 
thought that, by meddling in that matter, they 
ſhould incur the pains in the ſtatute : So all fur- 
ther debate of this matter was let fall by the 
Biſhops (3). 


327 


When the Biſhops had conſidered the report Report of 


brought up from the Lower Houſe, they drew - — 


fwwered. 


a copious anſwer to it, in which all their prece- 
dents 


(1) The Poſitions extracted out of Toland's book 
were as follow : 


« Prſ. 1. I conclude, That neither God himſelf, 
* nor any of his attributes, are myſterious to us, for 
* want of adequate ideas. 

* P:/. 2. No doubt on it, as far as any Church 
© allows of myſteries, ſo far it is Anti-Chriſtian, and 
* may, with a great deal of juſtice, though little ho- 
* nour, claim kindred with the ſcarlet whore. 

* Poſ. 3. To ſpeak freely, contradiction and myſ- 
0 * are but two emphatical ways of ſaying no- 
* thing, 


* Poſ. 4. It evidently follows, (i. e. fromhis obſer- 


Ss vations) that faith is ſo far from being an implicit 


* allent to any thing above reaſon, that this notion 
- contradicts the ends of Religion, the nature of 
* Man, and the goodneſs and wiſdom of God. 
* Poſ. 5. Having drawn a parallel of the ancient 
* Heathen, and, as he calls them, new-coined C hriſtians 
* myſteries, he ſays | 
I could draw out this parallel much larger, but 
here is enough to ſhew how Chriſtianity became 
myſterious, and how ſo divine an inſtitution did, 
a through the craft and ambition of Prieſts and Philo- 
lophers, derogate into mere Paganiſm.” 
(2) By the act of Submiſſion, the Clergy ſhall not 
preſume to claim, or put in ure, any Conſtitutions or 
gent, nor ſhall exact, promulge, or execute any 
ah Canons or Ordinances in their Convocations 
(which always ſhall be aſſembled by authority of the 
ugs writ) unleſs the Clergy may have the King's 
yal afſent and licence ſo to do. The King ſhall 
de power to name thirty two perſons, ſixteen of 
ne two Houſes of Parliament, and ſixteen of the 
's Sys to reviſe the old Canons, and to abrogate, 
aufm, or alter them as they pleaſe, the King's aſ- 
ent being obtained. Provided, that till ſuch reviſal 


0 
« 


e 


—— 


and correction of the Canons is made, all thoſe which 
are now received ſhall remain in force, except ſuchas are 
contrary to the laws and cuſtoms of the realm, or are to 
the damage or hurt of the King's Prerogative. Upon 
the proviſo of this act, all the proceedings of the Com- 
mons and other ſpiritual Courts are founded ; for the 
Canons not being corrected to this day in the man- 
ner here expreſſed, the old ones are in force, with 
the exceptions before-mentioned ; and this proviſo is 
probably the reaſon why the Canons were not corect- 
ed in the following Reigns, for now it lies in the 
breaſt of the judges to declare, what Canons are con- 
trary to the laws or rights of the Crown, which is 
more for the King's Prerogative, than to make a col- 
lection of Eccleſiaſtical laws, which ſhould be fixed 
and immovable. The penalties of this act are im- 
priſonment and fine at the King's will, ; 

(3) The Archbiſhop producing a certain Book, 
Entitled the Balance of Power, &c. in the 4oth 
page of which were theſe words; Are not a great 
many of us able to point out to ſeveral perſons, whom 
nothing has recommended to places of the higheſt 
truſt, and often to rich BENEFICES and DIGNI- 
TIES, but the open enmity which they have almoſt 
from their cradles grofef to the Divinity of Chrit ; It 
was agreed that a Paper ſhould be fixed over ſeveral 
doors in Weftminſter- Abbey, intimating that it was de- 
fired by the la Archbiſhop and Biſhops, that the Author 
himſelf, whoever he was, or any one of the GREAT 
MANY to whom he refers, would point out to the 
particular perſons, whom he or they knew to be liable to 
that charge, that they might be proceeded againſt in a ju- 
dicial way ; which would be efteemed a great ſervice to 
the Church : Otherwiſe the above-mentioned Paſſage muſt 
be locked upon as a PUBLIC SCANDAL. It was 
now become uſual for the violent Party to point out 
the Biſhops and Divines beſt affected to the Govern- 
ment in Church and State, as Socinians, or any _ 
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The HISTORTSAf ENGLAND. 


dents were examined and anſwered, and the mat · 
ter was ſo clearly ſtated, and ſo fully proved, 
that it was hoped the dif] was at an end. 
But the Lower Houſe, after having ſate ſome 
time about a reply, inſtead of going on with 
it, voted, on the giſt of March 1701, their 
own right to adjourn themſelves, and then ſent 
the Prolocutor with a Meſſage to the Upper 
Houſe, intimating, that they had conſidered 
their reply, which did not give them the ſatiſ- 
faction they deſired, and therefore they prayed 
a free Conference upon the ſubject - matter in de- 
bate, Thus they began to affect, in all their 
1 to follow the methods of the 

ouſe of Commons. The Biſhops reſolved 
not to comply with this, which was wholly 
new. They had, upon ſome occaſions, called 
up the Lower Houſe to a conference, in order 
to the explaining ſome things to · them; but the 
Clergy had never taken upon them to deſire a 
free Conference with the Biſhops before; where- 
fore they reſolved not to admit of it; and the 
Archbiſhop ſaid to the Prolocutor, We re- 
«« ceived your verbal meſſage, and took the ſame 
« into conſideration, And whereas we ſent 
* you two queſtions in writing, to which you 
* anſwered in writing; and we gave a large and 
« diſtinft anſwer to the ſame in writing, in 
* which there were ſeveral quotations referring 
«© to matter of fact; we therefore expect an an- 
« {wer in writing to the ſame, and we ſhall then 
« take the matter into farther conſideration, and 
e defire no time to be loſt.” The Prolocutor re- 
plying, *+ That their anſwer would take up 
above twenty ſheets;” his Grace took oc- 
caſion to declare, ** That he did not confine 
* them to length and breadth, but expected 
their anſwer in writing.” The Lower Houſe 
reſolved not to comply with this, but inſiſted 
upon a free Conference, a word that had never 
before appeared in the acts of any former Con- 
vocation. They would ſend no other written 
paper but of reaſons for not writing; which 
were preſented on the 5th of April. Three 
days after a paper was delivered to the Prolocu- 
tor in anſwer to their reaſons, in which the Bi- 
ſhops tell them, ** That their proceedings had 
been irregular, and without precedent in ſun- 
«© dry Particulars: That they could not find 
„ ſo much as one inſtance of any conference 
«« defired by the Lower Houſe: That they were 
indeed once called up ad Colloquium in 1689, 
but that the conſequences of it were ſuch as 
did by no means encourage the doing of the 
« like at this preſent time: And that their pre- 
« tending to make a receſs, by their own autho. 
<< rity, apart from the Upper Houſe, and with- 
cout order from the Preſident, was altogether 
« new, and ſuch a violation of his authority, as 
could not be complied with, nor ſuffered, 
e without deſtroying the fundamental Conſti- 
„ tution of an Engli/þ Convocation.” After 
which, the Archbiſhop made a ſpeech, and 
prorogued the Convocation to the 8th of May. 
The Lower Houſe took no notice of the Arch- 
biſhop's adjournment, but continued to fit as a 


Houſe ſome time that day, and then adjourned 
themſclves to the next day. This was an affect. 
tion of independance unknown to 'former Con. 
vocations, and never before attemp by any 
Preſbyters in an Epiſcopal Church. They did 
indeed obſerve the rule of adjourning themſclve, 
to the day which the Archbiſhop had appointed 
in his ſchedule, but they did it as- their own 
act, and adjourned themſeves to intermediate 
$. 

On the 8th of Mey the Archbiſhop. told the 
Prolocutor, that, what had been done in the 
Lower Houſe, as a Houſe, fince the Proro. 
& gation, was not only null and without autho- 
& rity, but of very dangerous conſequence to 
s the Conſtitution. And that they could not 
<« receive from them, either by word of mouth 
<« or in writing, any thing done by the faid 
„ Houſe, as a Houſe in that interval.“ At the 
ſame time the Prolocutor delivered a paper, 
the act of the Lower Houſe this day, which 
was an anſwer to what had been ſent them about 
Toland's book. They therein intimate their 
<« apprehenſion of the little need there was to 
&* conſult Lawyers about that book ; that the 
e Archbiſhop might eaſily have obtained a li- 
© cence; that a bad uſe would be made of their 
© omitting to expreſs their diſlike of fo ill a 
* book: And juſtify their own proceedings, 
e and much complain of grievances they ſuffer. 
e ed from the Upper Houſe.” 

A Committee of Biſhops prepared a reply to 
this paper; ſignifying, ** That they thooghtic 
«« ſafeſt, and moſt for the intereſt of the Church 
« and Religion, that in the matter of Tolan/s 
© book as well as others, they ſhould govern 
<« themſelves by precedents of former Convo- 
„ cations: That his Majeſty was the propereſt 
« Judge, when to grant a licence, and when 
* not; though, conſidering the treatment which 
the licence granted to the Convocation in 
« 1689 met with, it could not be thought ad- 
e viſeable to deſire another, till a better ſpirit 
« had appeared in thoſe of the Lower Houſe 
* than either did then or now: That they 
« would endeavour to procure a law for regu- 
« lating the preſs, &c. That the actions of the 
% Lower Houſe did not agree with their pro- 
e feſſion; for that they had riſen to higher de- 
e prees of diſreſpect and invaſion of the Me- 
e tropolitan and Epiſcopal rights, than ever 
« was attempted by any Lower Houſe of Con. 
«« vocation before, Cc. And that they had 
«© hereby given the greateſt blow to the Church, 
e that had been given it, ſince the Preſbyterian 
« Aſſembly that fate at VMſtminiſter, in the late 
&« times of confuſion.” 

The Lower Houſe goingon to fit in interme- 
diate days, Dr Sherlock, and many of the moſt 
eminent and learned among them, not only te. 
fuſed to ſit with them on thoſe days, but 
thought it was incumbent on them to proteſt a. 
gainſt their proceedings; but the Lower Hou 
refuſing to ſuffer this to be entered in their 
books, they exhibited a complaint in writing io 
the Archbiſhop, and ſubſcribed their . 


— 1 


kind of Hereticks. But no proof was made by Dr 

Davenant, or by any one who ſuggeſted this ſcandal to 

him. All moderate divines were looked upon by ſome 

hot men, with an ill eye, as perſons who were cold 

and indifferent in the matters of the Church: That 
2 


— 


which flowed from a gentleneſs, both of tempet _-_ 
58 was repreſented as an inclination to mw 

iſſenters, which paſſed among many, for a more 
nous thing than leaning to Popery itſelf, 


(1) Theſe 


| | | N 
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it (1) The party fitting alone in che inteeme. On the 2ath of June, the Prolocutot appear- 777 Cn- 
diate days, they entered into ſuch a ſecrecy, that ed in the Upper Houſe, and the Archbiſhop r 
it could not de known what they "fate To cloſe told him (as before) that he could receive no — 
opon. The Archbiſhop therefore "appointed paper but that containing the particularities of 
five Biſhops'to'meer a Committee of the Lower the general charge againſt the Biſhop of Sarum's 
Houſe (not-exceeding ten) to inſpect the acts Expoſition, which at the Biſhop's requeſt he 
of each Houſe in this Convocation, and report was ready to receive. The Prolocutor ſaying 
their judgments. ' But "though this had often he had two papers, but could not preſent the 
deen done, yet upon this occaſion the Lower one without the other, without the direction of 
Houſe refuſed to comply with it, or to name a the Lower Houſe, went back for the opinion of 
committee. This was ſuch an unprecedented the Houſe, but did not return till the Convoca- k 
invaſion of the Epiſcopal Authority, that the tion was prorogued to Auguſt the 7th, and 
Upper Houſe came to a reſolution to receive thence to September the 18th, and fo on, till 
nothing from them, till that irregularity was ſer the ii co was diſſolved, and the Convoca- 
icht. | 1 tion with it. 
, "a4 the Lower Houſe was highly incenſed In theſe proceedings the Biſhops were unani- 
" 2painſt the Biſhop of Sarum, they cenſured his mous, except the Biſhops of London, Rocheſter, 
. Expoſition of the articles of the Church of and Exeter: The Biſhop of Landon had been 
n Exgland, and in imitation of the general im- twice diſappointed of his hopes of being ad- 
| ments by the Houſe of Commons, they vanced to the See of Canterbury; ſo for ſeveral 
their cenſure into three general propoſitions, years he was engaged with the Tory paity, and 
P That it allowed a diverſity of opinions, oppoſed the Court in every thing, but with 
which the articles are framed to avoid, II. That little force or authority: The Biſhop of Reche/- 
it contained many paſſages contrary to the true er? had been deeply engaged in the former - Sprat. 
meaning of the articles, and to other received Reigns, and he ſtuck firm to the party, to 
doctrines of the Church, III. That ſome things which, by reaſon of the liberties of his life, he 
in it were of dangerous conſequence to the brought no fort of honour. Theſe Biſhops 
Church of England, as by law eſtabliſhed, and gave no great reputation to the proceedings of 
ted from the honour of the Reforma- the Lower Houſc, to which they adhered ; they 
tion. Biſhop Burnet begged that the Archbi- likewiſe entered their diſſent to the reſolutions 
ſhop would diſpenſe ' with the order made taken in the Upper Houſe, From the fire 
againſt further communication with the Lower raiſed thus in Convocation, a great heat was 
Houſe as to this matter. +Accordingly the pa- 2 through the whole Clergy of the King- 
per againſt the Biſhop was brought up and re- dom; it alienated them from their Biſhops, and 
ceived, But what the ' particulars were, to raiſed factions among them every where (3). 
which theſe general heads referred, could never Whilſt in England the diſputes about Schiſin, Relizinu: | 
be learned; this was a ſecret lodged in confi» Socinianiſin, and the rights of Convocation were ien, 
ding hands. For when the Archbiſhop moved carrying on amongſt thoſe of the Eſtabliſhed d. 
for the particulars of their charge againſt the Church, and the conteſts about doctrinal points, 
book, they would enter into none, unleſs they divided the Diſſenters; other Kingdoms were 
might at the ſame time offer ſome other mat- no leſs disjointed in matters of Religion. The 
ters, which the Upper Houſe would not admit Quietifts were increaſing not only in Italy but in 
of (2). France (4). The perſecution, in France began at 
firſt 


(1) Theſe were, the Deans Sherlock, Wichart, no meſſage would be received from them for want of 
Freeman; the Archdeacons Bull, Stanley, Jeffery, the Prolocutor's preſence, the Dean of oy a in“ Jane. 
Trimnel, Bouchier ; the Proctors, Verne, Evans, ſome reſentment took occaſion to ſay, that ſince the 
Ilhitefoot, Pooley, Little. Upper Houſe denied this correſpondence with them, 
2) A committee of Biſhops being appointed to de- it was now time for the Houſe to return their thanks 
Clare their judgment of the extraordinary proceedings of to Mr Atterbury, for his learned pains in afferting and 
the Lower Houſe, upon occaſion of the complaint againſt vindicating the rights of Convocation, Upon which 
the Biſhop of Sarum, they declared it their opinion, it was warmly debated, and the form of thanks being 
That the Lower Houſe had no manner of power, propoſed to be changed, from learned pains in aſſert- 

* Judicially to cenſure any book: That they ought ing and vindicating, into his endeawours to aſſert and 

* not to have entered upon the examination of a vindicate, upon a diviſion of the Houſe, it was carried, 
book of any Biſhop of this Church, without firſt as deſigned, in the affirmative, And then the Prolo- 

3 acquainting the Preſident and Biſhops : That their cutor ſaid, Mr Archdeacon of Totneſs, I and this 

a cenſuring the Biſhop of Sarum's book in general Fhuſe (no Parliamentary phraſe ſays the Author of 

a terms, without mentioning the particular paſſages the Hiſtory) return you our thanks, &c. Upon 

, On which the cenſure was grounded, was defamato- which vote a letter was afterwards ſent to:Oxford, 

"Y and ſcandalous: That that Biſhop by his excel- That whereas Mr Francis Atterbury, late of Chriſt- 

a lent Hiſtory of the Reformation, approved by both Church, had ſo happily aſſerted the rights and privileges 

1 Houſes of Parliament, and other writings, had done of an Engliſh Convocation, as to merit the ſolemn thanks 

z teat ſervice to the Church of England, and deſerved of the Lower Houſe of it, for his learned pains on that 

a the thanks of their Houſe : And, that thoughprivate Jubject. It might be haped the Univerſity would not be 
berſons may expound the articles of the Church, le/s forward in taking ſome public notice of ſo great a 
et that it could not be proper for the Convocation piece of ſervice to the Church. And that the maſt pro- 
this time to approve, and much leſs to condemn, per and ſeaſonable mark of reſpect to him, would be to 

ſuch private expoſitions.“ confer on him the degree of Doctor of Divinity by diplo- 
005 Notwithſtanding Atterbury's book had been pro- ma, without doing exerciſe, or paying fees : Which was 
tobe falſe in many inſtances, yet we find the fol- ——_ done. * 

as remarkable paſſage concerning it in the Hiſtory (4) The Quuietiſts or Moliniſis (from Molina the 
ot this Convocation, publiſhed in 1702 in 4s. Jeſuit) oppoſed the Doctrine of Grace as explained by 
: 62 on April the 8th, Dr Finch returned from St Auftin, and were in that point, much the ſame as 

© — per Houſe to the Lower, with an account that the Semi-pelagians ; Sec Note p. $11. 

No. 34, Vol. III. 6 T (1) The 
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A new 
Convoca- 
tioncalled. 
1701-2. 
Kennet. 

* Burnet. 


The HISTORY of 'EN GLAND. 


firſt upon a few Fanſenifts (1), but afterwards turn- 
ed to the Proteſtants, on whom it had been long 
very heavy and bloody ; this put an end to 
diſputes in thoſe matters, and a new controverſy 
aroſe, which was managed with great heat, be- 
tween Boſſuet the famous Biſhop, firſt of Condom 
and afterwards of Meaux, and La Motte Fenelon, 
who was in high favour with Madam Maintenon, 
and was by her means made Preceptor to the 

in's children, and advanced to the Arch- 
biſhoprick of Cambray. Fenelon wrote a treatiſe 
of ſpiritual maxims, according to the ſubtilty to 
the Myſtics, In this treatiſe, he diſtinguiſhed 
between that, which was falſly charged upon 
them, and that which was truly their doctrine: 
He put the perfection of a ſpiritual life, in the 
loving of God purely for himſelf, without any 
regard to ourſelves, even to our own ſalvation: 
And in our being brought to ſuch a ſtate of in- 
difference, as to have no will nor deſire of our 
own, but to be ſo perfectly united to the will of 
God, as to rejoice in the hope of heaven, only 
becauſe it is the will of God, to bring us thither, 
without any regard to our own happineſs, Boſ- 
ſuet wrote ſo ſharply againſt him, that one is 
tempted to think, a rivalry for favour and pre- 
ferment had as great a ſhare in it, as zeal for the 
truth. The matter was ſent to Rome, Fenelon 
had ſo many authorized and canonized writers of 
his ſide, that many diſtinftions muſt be made uſe 
of to ſeparate them from him; but the King 
was much ſet againſt him; he put him from his 
attendance on the young Princeſs, and ſent him 
to his Dioceſe ; his diſgrace ſerved to raiſe his 
character. Madam Mainlenon's violent averſion 
to a man, ſhe ſo lately raiſed, was imputed to 
his not being ſo tractable as ſhe expected, in per- 
ſuading the King to own his marriage with her. 
But this is only conjecture, 

At this time alſo a breach was running thro? 
the Lutheran Churches. It appeared at firſt 
openly at Hamburgh, where many were going 
into ſtricter methods of piety, who from thence 
were called Pze!iſts. There is no difference of 
opinion between them and the reſt, who are moſt 
rigid to old forms, and are jealous of all new 
things, eſpecially of a ſtricter courſe of devotion 
beyond what they themſelves are inclined to 
practiſe. But to return to England. 

With the new Parliament the King ſummon- 
ed a new Convocation, Dr Sherlock preached 
a Latin ſermon at the opening, and Dr Hood- 
ward (a Civilian grown popular by his oppoſi- 
tion to his Dioceſan ®, to whom he owed his pre- 
ferments) carried it for Prolocutor againſt 
Dr Beveridge, Archdeacon of Colcbeſter. The 
firſt act of the two Houſes was an addreſs to 
the King, the 22d of January, on occaſion of 
the French King's proclaiming the Pretender. 

They expreſſed therein the deep reſentment 
every one of them had, at their firſt hearing 
of the great indignity which the French King 


Pol 
offered to his Majeſty and his People, in de. 
claring the pretended Prince of Wa = — | 
King of his Majeſty's Realms and Domitiions. 
They renewed their proteftations of A Hrm and 
unſhaken allegiance: And affared Hi Mia 
they would do their or endeavours; in the 
reſpective places and ſtations, to maintain 
8 — [IN and the Succeſſion in the 8 
ſtant line, as by law eftabliſhed; agaluſt the faia 
pretended Prince, and all other "his Maze 
open and ſecret enemies, Cr. And the King 
gave them a gracious Anſwer, 

The faction raiſed in the Lower Houſe; du- 7; 


ring the laſt Convocation, had ftill the majori. 4. 


_ty ; ſeveral books were writ to ſhow, that by . 
our conſtitution the power of 'adjourning vm 
wholly, in the Archbiſhop. The 2 1 bock c 


of the Convocation, that fate in 1667, being 
happily found, it ſhowed the practice of that 
Convocation agreed with the Biſhops in every 
particular (2). But though it was communicated 
to the Lower Houſe, it had no effect upon them; 
for when parties are once formed, and a reſolu- 
tion is taken upon other conſiderations, no eri. 
dence can convince thoſe, who have beforchand 
reſolved to adhere to their point, Accordingly 
the diſpute about the power of adjourning ws 
revived, and on the 28th of January à Mem- 
ber of the Lower Houſe moved to change the 
form of entry in the minutes, which being 
done, the Prolocutor, in his own name, conti- 
nued and prorogued the Houſe, inſtead of in- 
timating, that it was continued and proro- 
gued (3). . 508 

This was excepted againſt by ſeveral Mem- 
bers, on Feb. 3: But it was carried by @ majo- 
rity, that there ſhould be no alteration, and that 
the matter ſhould not then be further debated: 
And when the ſchedule of prorogation came 
down from the Upper Houſe, it was laid aſide, 
while the Houſe was proceeding to other buſ- 
neſs, A Member moved, that the meſſage de- 
lievered to the Prolocutor might be communi- 
cared to the Houſe, which he thought they had 
a right to inſiſt on; the majority oppoſed him, 
and they went on to appoint a Committee of 
grievances. And then the Prolocutor o- 
ed as by the authority of the Houſe, and the 
diſſenting Members proteſted by word ef 
mouth; and before the next meeting put their 
verbal proteſtation into writing. On February 9, 
a motion was made, that that proteſtation might 
be admitted and entered as a ſtanding evidence 
of their aſſerting the juſt rights and authority of 
the Preſident, This was oppoſed by a majority 
But Dr Beveridge propoſed a queſtion, Whethr 
upon ſuppoſition that the Houſe may fit upon Hue. 
dical buſineſs, after the coming down of lbe che. 
dule, till they think their buſineſs over, ibe Hae 
would agree that the ſchedule ſhould be then ente. 
cuted, and the Houſe prorogued to the day ats 
hour there ſpecified, by virtue of the ſaid _ 


— 


1 


(1) The Janſeniſts (from Fanſenius Biſhop of Ypres, 
1635) explained the Doctrine of Grace, according to 
the notions of St Auſtin, or the Calviniſtical ſcheme. 

(2) It muſt be obſerved, that the acts of the Con- 
vocations were recorded in the Archbiſhops regiſters, 
till the death of Archbiſhop Morton, in 1500. The 
laſt Convocation extant in the Archbiſhops regiſters, 
was held 1488; and, in the laſt of thoſe whoſe acts 
are entire, except the Convocation of 1640, publiſhed 


in Nalſon's Collections. After Morton's time, = 
acts of Convocations were recorded not in the x 
regiſters, but in diſtin& volumes: All which periſhe 
in the fire of 1666. wa 
(3) Inſtead of the uſual form, Prolecuter _ 
hanc Convecationem eſſe continuatam, &c. _ 
in their minutes the phraſe of, Domunus Prolocuter © 
tinuavit et prorogavit quoad hanc domun. 


k XXV. 


and in obedient: to the authority whereby the whole 
Convocation was prorugued. To evade anſwering 
this queſtion, it was at laſt agreed, That a Com- 
mittee ſhould be appointed to conſider of ſuch 
ient about the prorogation of the Low- 

er Houſe, as might tend to the compoſing of 
diſputes: And eight were fixed on one ſide, viz. 
Dr Hooper, Dr Jane, Dr Aldrich, Dr Alter- 
bury, Dr Binckes, Mr Needham, - Mr Moor, 
and Dr Wynne : And eight on the other ſide, 
viz. Dr Beveridge, Dr Haley, Dr Willis, Dr Ken- 
net, Dr Trimnel, Dr Prideaux, Dr Green, and 
Mr Lloyd. And this Committee meeting, 
Feb, 10, agreed, That no forms of prorogation 
be uſed by the Prolocutor hereafter, that 

were not uſed before the laſt Convocation : That the 
"rms uſed by the Prolocutor in the Convocatians of 
1586, and 1588, ſhould bereafter be uſed by the 
Prolocutor in the order they lit in the books, be- 
ginning with the firſt till tbey are gone through : 
And that they ſhould be pronounced by the Prolocu- 
tor, when the Houſe agreed that their buſineſs was 
over. After this, ſome boaſted of the advan- 
tage gained on the fide of the Lower Houſe, 
and that the Archbiſhop's friends had given up 
his cauſe, and excluded the ſchedule from any 
concern in the adjournment. This was ſo in- 
duſtriouſly ſpread, that the eight Members of 
the Committee drew up a declaration of their 
ſenſe, in which they ſignified, among other 
things, that they refuſed an alteration that was 
offered on the third article of the agreement 
forementioned, viz. That the form ſhould not be 
pronounced by the Prolocutor, till the Houſe agreed 
that their buſineſs was over: This they refuſed, 
becauſe, though they might generally preſume 
upon the Archbiſhop's conſent for their fitting 
to diſpatch all proper buſineſs ; yet they could 
not agree to any thing that ſhould preclude his 
right to prorogue them immediately, if he found 
it expedient : And that they uſed the words pro- 
nounced by the Prolocutor, to prevent the putting 
any queſtion to the Houſe about adjourning them- 


ſelves; and that the prorogation might be al- 
ways to the time” and plage appointed by the 


ſchedule. 


On Feb. 12, the Prolocutor being indiſpoſed, 
appointed the Dean of Chriſt Church to act as 
his Deputy: And a Deputy ſo appointed, had 
been accepted, had application been duly made 
to the Preſident to approve and confirm him, 
But no ſuch application being made, the Arch- 
biſhop ſent for the Clergy, and prorogued the 
| Convocation to the 14th, telling them, chat an 
| incident had happened of great moment, which 
he and his brethren muſt take time to conſider of. 

On February 13. Dr Woodward the Prolocu- 
tor died in his lodgings at Weſtminſter, in very 
unhappy circumſtances. The Archbiſhop on 
the 14th told the inferior Clergy he was much 
ſurprized at the news of it; and adjourned them 
to the 19th. The Prolocutor before his laſt 
lickneſs, had complained much of his Biſhop, 
my Lord of Sarum, on account of his breach 
of privilege in his treatment of him. The caſe 
was thus: The Biſhop viſiting his Clergy, the 
Clergy paid their attendance : But the Dean of 
darum declined appearing as Rector of Peuſy, 
without making a reaſonable excuſe ; nay, rather 
*gravated his abſence with contempt. The 
Biſhop ordered a citation in the uſual method. 

en the time of privilege afterwards com- 
menced, he ordered his Chancellor to put a tet 
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upon the cauſe, and there was no farther pro- 
ceeding. Upon this a formal complaint was, 
on February. 9, preſented to the Upper Houſe, 
in which this was repreſented, not only as an 
unlawful moleſtation of a Member of the Lower 
Houſe, but an injury offered to the whole body 
of the Convocation, in the perſon of the Pro- 
locutor. The Archbiſhop and Biſhops anſwer- 
ed, that the proceedings referred to were begun 
when there was no privilege, and that upon the 
opening of the preſent Convocation, a ftet was 
put upon the cauſe, nor was there any citation 
of Ferre decreed ſince. | 

The proſecution of this complaint (which is 
ſaid to have been carried on with great partiality 
and prejudice) ceaſing upon the Prolocutor's 
death, and there being no buſineſs depending 
but the Clergy's pretenſions of exemption 


331 


Kennet. 


from the Synodical authority of the Upper 


Houſe, the Archbiſhop, on the 19th of Fe- 
bruary, diſmiſſed the Clergy with a ſpeech: 
In which, taking occaſion from their complaint 
of the Biſhop of Serum, he tells them, He 
* hopes for the future, they would not be ſur- 
«« prized into complaints, but would ſtay till 
« they were aſſured they were well grounded 
* both in Right and Fact. He adds, that the 
t choice of a new Prolocutor would not now 
* be fo ſeaſonable, for that many Members 
« were abſent, attending their reſpective Cures z 
« and that a war was breaking out, which 
* would turn men's thoughts another way: 
« And that therefore he intended a proroga- 
tion. He tells them, their heats had given 
« great offence, even to thoſe that under- 
«. ſtand not the nature of the controverſy, but 
ce ere concerned that there ſhould be any dif- 
&« ferences, among ſuch as were, by profeſſion, 
„ the Miniſters of the Goſpel of peace.” The 
prorogation was to the gth of March. After 
the Archbiſhop's ſpeech, with which ſome were 
well ſatisfied, others diſcovered their great diſ- 
content. They met again in Henry VIPs 
Chapel two days after, and reſolving themſelves 
into a fort of aſſembly, choſe a Moderator or 
Chairman. And when the day came to which 
both Houſes had been prorogued, they came 
up as a houſe, without a Prolocutor, to the 
Chamber adjoining to the Feruſalem Chamber, 
and there meeting the Biſhop of Lincoln, who, 
as the Archbiſhop's Commiſſary had now pro- 
rogad@ the. Convocation to a farther day, begged 
him to carry a meſſage to the Archbiſhop, of 
their deſire to proceed to the choice of a Pro- 
locutor, The Biſhbp offered, in order to pro- 
vent miſtakes, to receive their meſſage in writ- 
ing. Upon which they began to expreſs them- 
ſelves to this effect: It is the unanimous deſire 
of the Lower Houſe, &c. One preſent * imme- 
diately interpoſed, and ſaid, that they were not 
a Houſe, and that many Members did not aſ- 
ſent to fuch a meſſage; and therefore, at moſt, 
it could with truth run only in the name of ſe- 
veral Members of the Lower Houſe, This raiſed 
a new clamour; and thoſe who aſſumed the 
name of a Houſe, eſpecially Dr Finch, fell 
ſeverely on the Member, who thus openly 
diſſented, as a betrayer of their rights and li- 
berties. 

The King's death, which happened a day or 


two after, ſhould have put an end to theſe diſ- cation gra. 


putes, but inſtead of that, occaſioned another 
queſtion, Whether the Convocation did expire 


with 


* Kennet, 


Whether 


the Convo- 


diſſolved 
y the 

King's 
death ? 


ls 
FD +4 < w% H1$70kY f ENGEAND. 
= with the King? The Archbiſhop and Biſhops 


jaw, they ſoon found, that the a&'for critiny: 
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1 were ſenſible, that the Convocation, being aſ- 


ſembled by the Archbiſhop's mandate in obe- 
dience to the King's writ, could no longer ſub- 
ſiſt, than while the Royal writ remained in force, 
ſince in the late act for empowering the Parlia- 
ment to ſit after the King's death, no proviſion 
was made to continue the Convocation, But 
that part of the Lower Houſe, who had aſſumed 
new claims, were caught (as hath been obſerved) 
to call themſelves a Parliamentary body, and at 


leaſt to attend upon a Parliament by virtue of 


the Premunientes clauſe, which they had lately 

ot executed in ſeyeral Dioceſes. And there- 

re they inſiſted, that they were ſuch a part of 
the Parliament, as could not be ſeparated from it; 
and conſequently if they were no longer a 105 
vincial Synod, they were however a part of the 
national Clergy ſummoned by the Præmuniente: 
clauſe to meet in Parliament, And, indeed, 


ing the Parliment did by no means include the 
Convocation, which, being called by a different 
writ, had a different conftivution, and muſt de. 
termine with the King's death. "When they 
were under this diſappointment, they ſollicited 
ſome friends in the Houſe of to bring in 
an extraordinaty Clauſe to declare the : 
tion to be ſtil] in being. This was moved by 
the Earl of Rochgfter, but the Attorney-Gene. 
ral declaring it was againſt the Queen's Eccle. 
fiaſtical Supremacy, it was let fall, and they were 
forced to acquieſce in the diſſdlution. 

Upon the Queen's Acceſſion to the Crown, 
all theſe angry men, that had raiſed this flame 
in the Church, as they treated the memory of 
the late King with much indecent contem 
ſo they ſeemed very confident, that for the '% 
ture, all preferments ſhould be diſtributed 2. 
mong them (the Queen having ſuperſeded the 


had their Parliamentary notions been true, this 
had been a juſt inference from them. But 
when they came to conſult the Learned in the 


Commiſſion for Eccleſiaſtical preferments) and 
they. thought they were full of merit, and were 
as full of hopes. | 


The END of the REIGN of WILLIAM III 
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From the Acceſſion of Queen. ANN E, to the Treaty of the HA u 
P 5 


$9EP ON the death of King 
e, the Crown, pur- 
want to the act of Succeſſi- 
on, devolved to the Princeſs 


James II 
| * Hyde (1.) This 
4 un Princeſs born at St. 


James on the 6th of February 1664-5. She 
was ſent to France in 1669, which much alarm- 


* 


d 


\ 


LEO ot =.) © Wen 


ed the le, on a ſurmiſe, that ſhe was 1701- 
thither my be bred a Catholic; the 3 18 
ſuperſtition of her Father, who had found means 
to peryert her Mother, being well known. But 
their fears ceaſed, when it was found ſhe was 
ſent there on account of her health only, ſhe 
having at that time a defluxion in her eyes, 
'which the change of air, and the methods there 
uſed, ſoon removed; and ſhe returned to Eng- 
land much improved in her conſtitution and per- 


* 


NY ſon. 


* _ * — 


* —— 


her at Breda, November 24, 1659, and privately mar- 
ried to her at * tember 5, 1660, in 
| the 


it eats. Aid. Att At 
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1701-2, fon, Dr. H 


Compton, Dean of the Chapel, 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. + apy 


Prince George of Denmark, ſecond; ſon of Frede. 
rick III. and younger brother of Chriſtian V ** 
Kings of Denmark, came into Enpland, in order 
to marry the Princeſs Anne. Accordingly, eleven. 
days after his arrival, they were ſolemnly mar. 
ried by the Biſhop of London, in the Chanel. 
Royal at St. Fames's, on rhe-28th of Ju 1682. 
This marriage, at firſt, did by no means pleaſe 3 
the Nation : For it was known that the IS 
tion came from France, and therefore it was ap- 
prehended, that the Engli/6 and French Colires 
reckoned, they were ſure he would change his 
Religion. But theſe apprehenſions were, by ex. 
8 found to be entirely groundleſs. He 
now lived, in all reſpects, the happieſt with 
his Princeſs that was poſſible, except in one 
point. For, _— there was a child born al. 
moſt every year for many years, yet they al! 
died: So that the moſt fruitful marriage of the 
age was fatally blaſted as to the effect of it (2.) 
Upon the Princeſs's marriage, the Lady . 
Churchill (afterwards Ducheſs of Marlberoueh) of ©. 
was, at the Princeſs's earneſt requeſt to her Fa. Did 
ther, made one of the Ladies of her bed: cham- Mb 
ber, and was at length diſtinguiſhed by fo high 
a place in her favour, as perhaps no perſon ever 
arrived at a higher with Queen or Princeſs. She 
had an aſcendant over the Princeſs in every 


thing 


" and afterwards Bi of London, had the care of 
| her education. 

% The Duke of Zork, two years after the death 
F of his firſt wife, married, in 1673, Mary of 
* Eſté, the Duke of Modena's daughter, a rigid 
* 6 Papiſt (1), by which means, all hopes of a Pro- 
N. teſtant male- heir being loſt, a greater value was 
* raiſed in the people for the Princeſſes Mary and 
: Anne, from the general expectation of having 
the Succeſſion continued to them, whom, with 
joy, they ſaw educated in the Proteſtant Reli- 

gion. 
Upon the marriage of the Princeſs Mary to 
the-Prince of Orange, her Father was very preſ- 
fing with the King his brother, to leave him the 
| diſpoſal of his other daughter the Princeſs Aune; 
N but the King thought it more adviſeable to 
| hearken to the importunities of his Parliament, 
and marry her alſo to a Proteſtant Prince, In 
the year: 1681, 'the Prince of Hanover (after- 
, wards King George I. of England) came over to 
make his addreſſes to her: But he was ſcarce got 
hither, when he received orders from his Father. 
not to prom in that deſign ; for he had agreed 
a match for him with his brother the Duke of 
ZelPs daughter, which, at that time, was more 
Prince advantageous to the family, Two years after 

George of 
Denmark 
— 9 2 
the night by Dr. Fo/eph Crotucher the Duke's Chaplain. 
15 3 i % Her e tl e that he knew —— 
and mar- of the matter, till it broke out in 1662. The Duke 
ries the thought to have ſhaken her from claiming her mar 

Princeſs by great promiſes and as great threatnings. But ſhe, 
ge ; being a woman of a high ſpirit, ſaid, ſhe was his wife, 


and would have it known that ſhe was fo, let him uſe 
her aftexwardy as hg gleaſed, Ki * II. ordered 
ſogpe Bihopy and Jo $0 perulT ros M had 
to produce, and they reporting the marriage was good, 
the King, not being then willing to break with the 
Earl of Clarendmn, told his brother he muſt live with 
her whom he had made fis wife. The Ducheſs of York 
was a very extraordinary woman. d great 
KN a lively ſenſe of thingy. y un. 
derſtood what belonged to à Princeſs, and took ſtate on 
her rather too much. She writ well, and had begun 
the Duke's Life, of which ſhe ſhewed Dr. Burnet a 
Volume. It was all drawn from the Dukeſs jour- 
nal; and he intended to have employed Burnet in car- 
rying it on. She bred to great ſtriqtneſs in Reli- 
Ems and practifed ſ Canon. Morley was her 

nfeſſor. She began at twelve years old, and continu- 
ed under his direction, till, upon her Father's diſgrace, 
he was put from the Court. She was generous and 
friendly, but was too fevere an enemy. f was ſuppo- 
ſed ſhe had been prevailed upon to change her Reli- 


gion, for a paper was publiſhed by Mainibirg afyer her 


death, giving an account of the grounds of her con- 


verſion, which paper the Duke of York ſhewed Bur- 
net all writ with her, own hand, but would not let bim 
copy it, though he gave him leave to read it twice. 
After a long decay of health ſhe died in 1672, very 
lutle beloved or lamented. Her haughtineſs had raiſed 
her many enemies, and her friends, becauſe of the 
change, of her Religion, reckoned ber death rather a 
bleſſing than a loſs at that time. She bore the Duke of 
York four ſons and four daughters, Charles of York, 
Duke of Cambridge, born the 22d of October, 1660, 
who died at ſeven months old; James of York, called 
alſo Duke of Cambridge, born the 12th of Fuly 1663, 
who died in 1667 ; Charles of York, Duke of Kendal, 
third ſon, born the 4th of Fuly, 1666, and who died 
in May, 1667; Edgar of York, Duke of Cambridge, 
the fourth ſon, was born the 14th of September, 1667, 
and died the 8th of June, 1672. The four daughters 
were, I. MAR x of York, born the 3oth of April, 
1662, a Princeſs of great beauty and eminent virtue, 


ten months old; and Katherine of York, fourth daughter, 


_ praxy) in the winter of 1673. She was then very 


0 


who was married to Villiam Henry of Naſſau, Prince of 
Orange, afterwards King William III. and died on the 
28th of OE = N E A York, ſecond 

ughter, born at St. Zames's on of February 
768. Henrietta of York, third daughter, born at 
I//hitehall the 13th of January, 1668, and deceaſed at 


wha, was born the 9h of Flruary, 1676; and dis the 
$ 1 


of December, 171. | 
(1) The new Du of York was brought over by 


the Earl of Peterborough ( who had married her by 


young, about ſixteen, but of a full growth. She wasa 
| enter with a good ſhare of beauty, and fo 
Mew t and cunning, that, during all King's Char 
reign, ſhe behaved herſelf in ſo obliging a manner, and 
ſeemed ſo innocent and good, that ſhe gained upon all 
that came near her, and poſſeſſed them with ſuch im- 
preſſions of her, that it was long before her behaviour, 
after ſhe was 2 dans Air d cg 
of her. artifici id this young {tak 
Ser ene that ſhe deceived even Pi eldeſt and 
mol} jealous perſons, both in the Court and the Coun- 


try. Only ſometimes a ſatyrical temper broke out too 


mu which was imputed to youth and wit not 
— practiſed to the world. She avoided the ap- 
pearances of a zealot, or a meddler in buſineß, and 
gave herſelf up to innocent chearfulneſs, and was um- 
verfally eſteemed and loved as long as ſhe was Ducheb. 
Burnet I. 368. < 0-5" 45 

(2) Their children, beſides ſaverat miſcarriages, 'wert 
as follow : 8 a 

The fixſt was a daughter, of whom her Royal =y 
neſs was delivered on the 12th of May, 1684; and, 
ing dead, was privately interred. II. Lady Many, & 
cond daughter, born at JYhitehall the 24 of Fune, 168%, 
who died in February, 1686. III. Lady 4 
third daughter, born at Mindſer the 12th of I 
died the February following, IV. WILLIAM, | 
ſon, born at the Royal Palace at Hampton-Court the 
24th of Fuly, 1689, was, at his baptiſm, declared by 
King William Duke of Gloucefter, who died Fuly 24. 
1700. V. The Lady Mary, a fourth daughter, Was 
born at St. James's in the month of October, 1690, but 
died foon after the was baptized. VI. George, another 
ſon, was born at Sion- Houſe, the 17th day of 
1692, but died as ſoon as born. 
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VI. 

2. but of a clear apprehenſion, and a true judgment 
a warm and hearty friend, violent and ſudden in 
her reſolutions, and imperuons in her way of 
ſpeaking. She was thought proud and infolent 
on her favour, though the uſed none of the 
common arts of a Court to maintain it : For ſhe 
did not beſet the Princeſs, nor, flatter her. She 
Raid m at home, and looked carefully after 
the ed n of her children, The begipning 
of the Princeſs's kindneſs for her had à much 
earlier date than her entrance into her ſervice. 
They had uſed to be together, when children, 
and the Princeſs even then expreſs'd a particular 
fondneſs for her. This inclination increaſed 
with their years; and the Princeſs always diſtin- 
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guiſhed her by the pleaſure the took in her con- 1 
verſation and — r Hence it was, chat, 
upon her —— was ſo deſirous ts have 
her near her perſon (1). i | 


After her father King James Actefnon to the 


Throne," the Princeſs, during his whole reign, 
kept her Court as private as ſhe could, confiſt- 
ent with her ſtation. When” the King's deſigns 
were” diſcovered, and Popiſh counſels began to 

il, attempts were made to draw the Princeſs 
into them. The King indeed uſed no harſhneſs 
with her z he only diſcovered his wiſhes, by put- 
ting into her hands ſome books and, papers, 
which he hoped might induce her to a change 
of Religion (2). Lord Tyrconnel alſo took ſonie 


pains with his ſiſter-in-law, the Lady Churchill, 
to 


mn 8 — 


3 


—— 


(1) Sarah Jennings, daughter and coheireſs (with 
her faſter the Counteſs of Tyrcomel) of Richard Fen- 
nt, of Sandridge in dire, Eſq; by his wife 
Frances, daughter and heireſs of Sir Gifford Thornhur/t, 
of Aenes- Caurt in Kent, Baronet, was born on the 29th 
of May, 1660, the day of King Charles Reſtoration, 
and in 1681 married to Fohn Churchill (then a Colo- 
nel of Dragoons, and afterwards Duke of Marlbe- 

þ). © She was at that time in great favour with the 
Princeſs Anne, of which ſhe f gives the following 
account : 

The beginn 
had a much earlier date than my entrance into her 
ſervice. My promotion to this honour was wholl 
owing to impreſſions ſhe had before received to my ad- 
vantage ; we had uſed to play together, when ſhe was a 
child, and ſhe even then expreſſed a particular fondneſs 
for me. This inclination increaſed with our years. 1 
was often at Court, and the Princeſs always diftingniſh- 
ed me by the pleaſure ſhe took to honour me, pre- 
ferably to others, with her converſation and confi- 
dence, In all her parties for amuſement, I was ſure, 
dy her choice, to be one; and fo deſirous ſhe became 
of having me always near her, that, upon her marriage 
with the Prince of Denmark in 1683, it was, at her 
om earneſt requeſt to her Father, I was made one of 
the Ladies of her bed- chamber. 

What conduced to pender me the more to 
ber in this ſtation was, doubtleſs, the diſlike ſhe had 
conceived to moſt of the other perſons about her, and 

icularly to her firſt Lady of the bed-chamber, the 
nteſs of Clarendon 5/ a Lady, whoſe diſcourſe and 
manner (though the. Princeſs thought they agreed 2 
vell together) could not poſſibly recommend her to 
joung a Miſtreſs: for ſhe looked like a mad · woman, 
ind talked like a ſcholar. Indeed het Highneſfs's Court 
vs throughout ſo oddly compoſed, that I think it 
would be making myſelf no great compliment, if 1 
ſhould fay, her chufing to ſpend mote of her time 
van me, than with any of her other ſervants, did no 
Giſcredit to her taſte. Be that as it will, it is certain 
be at length diſtinguiſhed me by ſo high a place in her 
favour, as perhaps. no perſon ever arrived at a higher 
nich Queen or Princeſs. And, if from hence I may 
Gay any glory, it is, that I both obtained and held 
ibs place without the aſſiſtance of flattery; a charm, 
in truth her inclination for me, ther with 
2 unwearied application to ſerve and amuſe her, ren- 
ed needleſs ; but which, had it been otherwife, my 
5 turn of mind would never have ſuffered me 
y. 
_ Young as I was, when I firſt became this high fa- 
big. [ laid it down for a maxim, that flattery was 
; 0d to my truſt, and ingratitude to my greateſt 
; 1; and that I did not deferve ſo much favour, if 
pod not venture the loſs of "y ſpeaking the truth, 
by preferring the real intereſt of my Miſtreſs be- 

* the pleaſing her fancy, or the ſacrificing to her 
mu. From this rule I never ſwerved. And, though 
, — and my notions in moſt things were wide - 
different from thoſe of the Princeſs, yet, during a 

courſe of years, ſhe was ſo far from being diſ- 


of the Princeſs's kindneſs for me 


—_ at. — Þ 


pleaſed with me for ſpeaking my ſentiments, 
that ſhe ſometimes Ned ko and even added 
her command, that it ſhould be always continued, pro- 
miſing nevet to be offended at it, but to love me the 
better for my frankneſs. | 
Favour with a Princeſs upon theſe terms 

me to her in the manner that it ought; I mean, by a 
ſentiment which I chuſe to call . rather than 
Gratitude or Duty, becauſe, while it implies all the ju- 
ſtice and affection of theſe, it ſeems to expreſs a more 
difintereſted principle of action. For I can truly af- 
firm, that I never conſidered myſelf on any occaſion 
where her intereſt or glory was concerned, nor had 1 
any Idea of a miſery which I would not have ſooner 
incurred, than the inward ſhame of bei 


being conſcious of 
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a failure in this reſpect. The facts themſelves, which 


I am going to relate, will in a great degree evince the 
truth of what I fay; and that the Princeſs was per- 
fealy perſuaded of it, is, I think, ſufficiently manifeſt 
both from her letters to me, and from that unreſerved 
9 of friendſhip, in which we ſor many years 
ived t r. | , 

Kings and Princes, for the moſt part, imagine they 
have a dignity peculiar to their birth and tation, which 
ought to raiſe them above all connexion of friendſhip 
with an inferior. 'Their paſſion is to be admired and 
feared, to have ſubjects awfully obedient, and ſervants 
r to their pleaſure. Friendſhip is an 
oſſenſive word, it imports 4 kind of equality between 
the parties; it ſuggeſts nothing to the minds of Crowns 
or Thrones, high tigles or immenſe revenues, fountaing 
of honour or fountains of riches; prerogatives which 
the poſſeſſors would have always uppermoſt in the 
thoughts of thoſe who are ited to approach them, 

The Princeſs had a different taſte, A friend was 
what ſhe moſt coveted ; and for the ſake of friendſhip 
(a relation which ſhe did not diſdain to have with me) 
ſhe was fond: even of that Equality which ſhe thought 
belonged to it. She grew uneaſy to be treated by me 
with- the form and 3 due to her rank; nor 
could ſhe bear from me the ſound of words which im- 
plied in them diſtance and ſuperiority. It was this 
turn of mind, which made her one day propoſe to me, 
that, whenever I ſhould happen to be abſent from her, 
we might in all our letters write ourſelves by feigned 
names, ſuch as would import nothing of diſtinction of 
rank between us. Morley and Freeman wert the names 
her fancy hit upon; and ſhe left me to chuſe by which 
of them I would be called. My frank open temper 
naturally led me to pitch upon Freeman, and fo the 
Princeſs took the other; and from this time Mrs. Mor- 
key and Mrs. Freeman to converſe as equals, made 
fo by affeftion and friendfhip. Conduct of the Ducheſs of 
Marlborough, p. 9, &c. 

; (2) The Ducheſs of Marlberoaugh obſerves here, that, 
the Princefs had any inclination to change her Reli- 
gion, the Chaplains about her were ſuch Divines as could 
have ſaid but little in defence of their own Religion, 
or to ſecure her againſt the pretences of Popery, recom- 
mended to her by a Father and a King, Condud? of the 


Ducheſs of Marlborough, p. 15. 


(1) His 
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| olf Denmark any ſatisfactiem in that matter, yet ber of 
'% + + K does not r | 
| 2 nor did ſhe,” in her better to the Queen, it, i 
| .the left the Cohrt, give the leaſt hint of her advice. 
of + FJucb-a ſuſpicion,” Upon the landing of the the Princeſs 
| Prisce bf Orange, in 1688, the King went be made by her p 
2 down to, Saliſbury to his army, and che Prince who had preſſed. 
l of Denmark with him: But the news quickly ſition, | 
* came from thence, that the Prince 4 Not | 
had deſerted the King and joined the Prince of - liam to 
85 Orange, and that the King was . Low tween 
+ dn. The Princeſs was io ruck with the appte - and the 
,  henſions of the King's diſplesſure, that ſhe told 
the Lady Cburcbill, ſhe could not bear the 
thoughts of it, and declared, rather than ſee. her 
Father, ſhe would: jump out at the window. The 
Biſhop of London (who, in chat critical time, 
17 abſconded,) was then lodged ſecretly in Suffolt- 
Conduct Street. The Princeſs immediately ſent, the Lady 
of the Churchill, (who knew where he was) to con- 
- Puchels of core meaſures. with the Biſhop, how ſhe ſhould 
' withdraw from the Court. was agreed, that 
he ſhould-come” about midnight in a hackney- 
coach near the Cockpit, in order to convey 
© #Princeſs _ place where ſhe might be pri- 
- vate and ſafe. 1 72 | 
7 The Princeſs went to bed at the uſual. time to 
revent ſuſpicion. Lady Churchill came to her 
Fon after.z and, with her and Lady Fitzbard- 
ing, and one ſervant, the Princeſs, by the « *>* 2-40 
back-ſtairs which went down from her cloſet, - Jobs © Churchill, "Earl (afterwards tos 
0 walked to the coach, where they found the Bi- AMarlboroueh, © was ſecond fon of Swan 
ſhop and the Earl of Dorſet. They conducted Churchill of Wation. Baſſet i 
them that night to the Biſhop's houſe in the Elizabeth, haps , of Sir John Drais 
. 8 City, and the next day to the Lord Dor/et's at in the pariſh of Aduſbury in Deus es 
Copt- Hall, from whence they went to +«Notting- was born at Ae the 24 of Fane,” 165658 
bam, where the Coun gathered about the was brought young to Court, and W mp 
Princeſs, and forming ſelves into à little of honour to the Duke of 7ork, who, warn 
army, choſe to be commanded by the Biſhop of diſcovering a martial inclination, procure 
London, which he too eaſily accepted; but the at the age of ſixteen, an Enſign's Commun 
Princeſs did not think herſelf ſafe, till ſhe was in the Guards, He went firſt to Slngiay a 
ſurrounded by the Prince of Oranges friends. afterwards to France. with the fix e 
Quickly after this the King fled into France, Engli/. forces ſent to the affiſtance ofthe Had 
and, the Throne being dechred vacant, was pre- King, under the command of the Duke 
ently filled with the Prince and Princeſs of Monmouth, who gave him a Captain's Commit 
Orange. The Parliament thought proper to fion in his own regiment. iſt 
1 
(1) His original is traced up to Roger de Courcill, a the favour of the Duke of Vert, made one of the 
younger branch of the illuſtrious houſe of Lam in Clerks Comptrollers of the Green-clth "to the Bu 
France, who attending Milliam the Conqueror into Eng- By his wife Elizabeth Sir Man had feven ſons aud 
land, received as a reward for his ſervices a conſiderable faur daughters. I. Finflon, who died young. Jus 
* eſtate in land; was grand- father to Sir Bartholomew late Duke of Marlborough, III. Sn de 
de Courcill, by corruption called Currichel, and. February 20, 1653. He was bred to" the fenkeimnes 
Churchill, who held the caſtle of Briftol for King Ste- and was above twenty years Gentleman of u# bed- 
' phen; and whoſe deſcendant, Otho de Churchill, was chamber to Prince George of Denmark, He was Mem- 
the founder of a ſpreading family in Devonſbire, Se- ber for St. Albans in every Parliament from 1685 a 
merſetſhire, and Wilſhire. Of this laſt county, and of his death in 1710, except the laſt when he expe! — 
the town of Motten Baſſet, was Winſton Churchill, Eſq; Plymouth. He commanded a ſquadron in 
who, baviffg had a liberal education at St. Fohn's Col- behaved with great bravery in the battie , LL Hr 
lege, "Oxon, aſſerted, and ſuffered for the cauſe of King in 1692, being then Commander of-theiit, 4araw 3 
Charts I. hut upon the Reſtoration was choſen Mem- ſecond rate. was made one of the C 
der of Parliament for Weymouth, admitted fellow of miſfioners of the Admiralty in 1699, — 
the Royal Society, ſoon after knighted, and appointed nued till 1702, when the Earl of ns e e 
miſſioner * the claims in Ireland, where he be- High-Admiral, Queen Ame made him Admin 7 
gan to retrieve his broken fortune 3 and aftewards, by the Blue, and one of the Council to Prince B 
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Then the Queen, after the had: declared- 
| 4 herſelf with childy*declined giving che Princeſs 
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vimſclf in Alſatia under the Marſhals de Turenne 
ind de Lorge, and particularly at the ſiege of 
Maeſtricht the next year in the ' ſight of the 
- French Monarch, who did him the honour to 
hank him for his ſervices, at the head of his 
amy, with an affurance of- his "recommendation 
to the King of Great-Britain, Upon his return 
* Eneland, the fame of his bravery, and his 
ſilter's favour, raiſed him to be a Lieutenant- 
Colonel, Gentleman of the Bed-chamber, and 
Maſter of the Robes to the Duke of 7ork, whom 
he attended in his baniſhment to the Netber- 
lands, and in his receſs to Scotland, In 168 1, 
he married Mrs. Sarah Jennings, then in great 
favour with the Princeſs Anne, the Duke of 
vrbs ſecond daughter, of whom an account 
has been given. Upon the Duke's return from 
$otland, Colonel Churchill was created Baron 
” Churchill of Aymouth in Scotland, the 21ſt of 
December, 1682, and Captain of the third troop 
of Guards. When the Duke of York came to 
the Crown, the Lord Churchill was made Lieu- 
tenant- General, and one of the Gentlemen of the 
Bed-chamber, and ſent Ambaſſador to France, 
to notify that Prince's Acceſſion to the Throne. 
On the 14th of May 1685, he was created a 
Peer of England, by the title of Baron Churchill, 
of Sandridge in Hertfordſhire. Upon the inſur- 
retion in the Weſt, in favour of the Duke of 
Monmouth, he comnnanded the-firſt forces that 
were ſent againſt him, and, by his conduct, 
greatly contributed to the victory at Sedgmore. 
But, aftefwards finding King James intirely 
bent upon introducing Popery and arbitrary 
Power, he thought himſelf freed from any ties 
of former obligations, aud joined with the other 
Lords to invite the Prince of Orange to come 
over to their aſſiſtance. Upon his leaving King 
James, he was declared Lieutenant-General by 
the Prince of Orange, who, as ſoon as he 
aſcended the Throne, made him Gentleman of 
his Bed-chamber, and, on the gth of April, 
1689, created him Earl of Marlborough. The 
new Earl commanded the Engliþ forces that 
ſerved the ſame Fear in Flanders under Prince 
Waldeck, and, in 1690, he reduced the towns 
of Cork and Kingſale with incredible expedition. 
The next year he made the campaign under 


1 


King Filliam in Handers; but (as hath been 
largely related) he was ſoon after ſuddenly re- 
moved from all his employments, nor was he 
reſtored to favour till the 1698, when he 
was appointed Governor to the Duke of Glou- 
cefter, and ſerved as one of the Lords Juſtices 
three ſeveral times during the abſence 'of the 
King, by whom he was at laſt declared Com- 
mander in chief of the Engliſh forces in Holland, 
and Ambaſſador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary ſor the negotiations at the Hague, in which 
1 he was continued by Queen Anne. 
"was a man of a noble and graceful ap- 
pearance, up in the Court with n litera- 
ture; but he a ſolid and clear underſtand- 
ing, with a conſtant preſence of mind. He 
knew the arts of living in a Court beyond any 
man in it. He careſſed all people with a ſoft ayd 
obliging — and was always ready to 
do good He had no fortune to ſet out 
with, which put him upon all the methods of 
uiring one. And that went fo far into him, 
that he did not ſhake it off, when he was in a 
much higher elevation: Nor were his expences 
ſuited enough to his poſts. But, when allow- 
ances are made for that, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that he was one of the greateſt men the 
age has produced. He was in high favour 
with King James, and therefore he has been ſe- 
verely cenſured, as guilty both of - ingratitude 
and treachery to a very kind and liberal 
Maſter (r.) But it may be remembred in his 
behalf, ' that he never diſcovered any of that 
King's ſecrets, nor did he ever puſh him on to 
any violent proceedings ; ſo that he was in no 
contrivance to ruin or betray him. On the con- 
trary, whenever he ſpoke to him about his af- 
fairs, which was but ſeldom, becauſe he could 
not fall in with his notions, he always ſuggeſted 
moderate counſels. The Earl of Galway told 
Biſhop Burnet, that, when he came over to Hol- 
land with the firſt compliments upon King Zames's 
Acceſſion to the Crown, he faid then to him, 
that, if King James was ever prevailed with to 
alter our Religion, he would ſerve him no longer, 
but withdraw from him. So early was this reſo- 
lution fixed in him. And therefore, when he 
afterwards ſaw how King James was r 
| e 


Lord High- Admiral, He was afterwards Admiral of 
the White, and Commander in chief during the indiſ- 
polition of Sir George Rote. Upon the death of 
Prince George, his Commiſion ending, he retired 
from buſineſs by reaſon of an ill ſtate of health. He 
ved unmarried, May 8, 1710, and lies buried in the 
South - iſle of Ni minſter- Abbey. IV. Charles, born 
at Aſhe, 1656 at the age of thirteen he was made Page 
of honour to Chriſtian King of Denmark, and at ſix- 
teen, Gentleman of the Bed-chamber to Prince 
George, He was made Major-General of foot, and 
Governor of Kingſale in Ireland, and was eſteemed 
one of the beſt Commanders of foot in Europe, of 
which he was made General in chief, and Governor of 
the Tower by Queen Anne. He had a great ſhare in 
the battle of Blenheim ; after which he was Governor 
o Bruſſels, Colonel of the Coldftream regiment of 
uards, and Governor of cy. He married in 
'702, the daughter and heireſs of James Goulde, Eſq; 
of Derchefter, and died Decemb. 29, 17 14, in the 58th 
22 his age. V. Montjoy died young; as did, 
. Jaſper. VII, Theobald, bred at Queen's-College 
_ He took Orders, and died unmarried, Dec. 3, 
4 5. The daughters were, I. Arabella, born at 
he, 1648, She was Maid of honour to the Ducheſs 
NC, 35. Vo 1. III. ; 


of York, and afterwards favourite Miſtreſs to King 
ames Il, by whom ſhe had two ſons, Fames Fitz- 
ames Duke of. Berwick, and Henry Fitz-Fames, com- 
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monly called the Grand- Prior; and two daughters, 


Henrietta, born 1670, and, in 1683, married to Sir 
Henry Waldegrave, created 1686 Lord Waldegrave of 
Chelton, whoſe ſon James Lord Waldegrave, born 
1684, was created an Earl 1729: The other daugh- 
ter was a Nun. Arabella's three liſters, Dorothy, Mary, 
and Barbara, died in their infancy. Arabella was 
married afterwards to Colonel Charles Godfrey, and by 
him had two daughters; Charlotta, wife of Hugh Buſ- 
cawen, Lord Viſcount Falmouth ; and Elizabeth, 
Edward Dunch, Eſq. 

(1) It is faid, that, when afterwards a ſcheme was 
forming by King Fames's friends in England for his 
Reſtoration, and a liſt was offered to him of thoſe 
that were'to be pardoned, the King, upon ſecing Lord 
Churchills name in the liſt, declared he would never 
forgive him, and, in being preſſed upon that head, inſiſted 
that he would not pardon him, unleſs he merited it by 
ſome ſignal ſervice. Such was King Famers reſent- 
ment for his being deſerted by a perſon, whom he 
thought ſo much obliged to him for the many favours 
he had heaped upon him 
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he cbuld got be contented to ſee all ruined by 
him. He was alſo very doubtful as to the pre- 
tended Birth, For thele reaſons he reſolved, 
when the Prince of Orange came over, to leave 
King James, but to betray. no poſt, nor do any 


thing more than the withdrawing himſelf with 


Queen 


ſuch officers, as he could truſt with ſuch à ſecret. 
This he did with great regret, at a time when 
it was evidently with hazard to himſelf, it not 
being then poſſible to foreſee that King James 
would ſo ſhamefully deſert the Kingdom; and 
when he might have been all that an ambitious 
man could have hoped for, by aſſiſting that King 
to ſettle Popery in England (17. 
The Princeſs of Denmark was in this ſituation 


Anne pre- above ' deſcribed, when King William's death 


judiced a- 


in favour 
of the To- 
riet. 


Con. of 


the Duch. 
of Marl6. 


put an end to it, and placed her on the Throne. 


22 She was entered on the thirty- eighth year of her 


age, and from her infancy had imbibed ſtrong 
prejudices againſt the Whigs. She had been 
taught to look upon them all, not only as Re- 
publicans, but as enemies to the Church of 
England. This averſion to the whole party had 
been confirmed by the uſage ſhe had met with 
from her ſiſter and King Wilkam, which was 
now to be all charged to the account of the 
Whigs. And Prince George, who had alſo been 
ill treated (as he. thought) in the late reign, 
threw into the ſcale his reſentment. On the 
other hard, the Tories had the advantage, not 
only of the Queen's early prepoſſeſſion in their fa- 
vour, but of their having aſſiſted her in the af- 
fair of her revenue. It was indeed evident, 
that they had done this, more in oppoſition to 
the King, than from any real reſpect to her. But 
ſtill they had ſerved her; and, the winter before 
the King died, they had, in proſpect of his 
death, paid her more than uſual attendance. 
Hence it is, that, as ſoon as ſhe was ſeated in the 
Throne, the Tories (whom ſhe uſually called by 
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the agreeable name of the-Church-party) bees 
the diſtinguiſhed objects of her. — page 1704. 
preſently be ſcen. 29 

07 Upon the King's death, the Privy- Council 75, 


came in a body to wait on the new Qucen. ' She Nn 
þ 


received them with a'well-confidered „ . 
preſſed in theſe terms: ' * 
| My Lords, | | Ill, i 


„ Am extremely ſenſible of the general miſ 
** fortune to theſe Kingdoms, in the un. 
«« ſpeakable loſs of the King, and the great 
*« weight and burden it brings in particular on 
„ myſelf; which nothing could encourage me 
to undergo, but the great concern I have for 
the preſervation ' of our Religion, and laws 
and liberties of my country. All theſe being 
* as dear to me, as they can be to any 

** whatſoever, you may depend upon it, that 
no pains nor diligence ſhall ever be wanting 
„ on my part, to preſerve and ſupport them; 
to maintain the Succeſſion in the - Proteſtant 
line, and the Government in Church and 
State as it is by law eſtabliſhed. - I think it 
proper, upon this occaſion of my firſt ſpeak. 
ing to you, to declare my own opinion of the 
importance of carrying on all the prepars- 
* tions we are making to oppoſe the 

„power of France; and I ſhall loſe no time in 
giving our Allies all aſſurances, that nothing 
„ ſhall be wanting on my part, to purſue the 
* true intereſt of Eagland, together with theirs, 
for the ſupport of the common cauſe, In or. 
der to theſe ends, I ſhall always be ready to 
„ aſk the advice of my Council, and of both 
* Houſes of Parliament, and deſirous to coun- 
*© tenance and employ all thoſe, who ſhall hearti- 
* ly concur and join with me, in ſupporting 
and maintaining the preſent Eſtabliſhment and 
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(1) A late Hiſtorian, in his Hiſtory of Queen Anne, 
gives him the following character: The Earl of Marl- 
borough was, by nature, deſigned for a Fawourite ; by 
fortune and perſonal merit raiſed to be a GENERAL; 
and, by his own obſervation, and long experience of 
Court-Intrigues, made a Stateſman: His perſon was 
lofty and well made ; his features manly, yet beautiful ; 
his look gracious and open; his mein great ; his parts 
quick; his memory faithful and exact; his penetration 
deep; his judgment ſolid ; his courage undaunted : He 
was conſummate in all the acts of a Courtier, ſupple, 
affable, ſedate; reſerved, both with friends and ene- 
mies; ſober, averſe to luxury; and though, in a vo- 
luptuous Court, he indulged himſelf in ſome liberties 
of life, yet he ſtill preſerved a good reputation with 
all men, He was ambitious, but free from haughti- 
nels and oftentation. His aſcent was ſo gradual, and 
ſo long foreſeen, that it appeared rather a growth than 
a flight; and therefore was the leſs envied, as it ſeem- 
ed the more merited. As a Szldier, he ever was a 
man of nice honour, punctual, vigilant, indefatigable : 
Before he was advanced to the degree of a General, 
he had a courage of the moſt keen temper, not with- 
out ſome appetite of danger ; and in the moſt perilous 
encounters he had about him an extraordinary chearful- 
neſs. When raiſed to the command of an army, he 
expoſed his perſon, as far as neceſſity required, with 
the ſame unconcernment as he did before: And, in a 
day of battle, gave his orders with all the clearneſs 
and compoſedneſs imaginable; leading on his troops 
without the leaſt hurry or perturbation, and rallying 
thoſe that were diſordered without ſharp or ſowre re- 
proofs, which rather damp than animate the ſoldier's 
courage, He was an excellent diſcerner and purſuer of 


advantage upon his enemy; but preſerved humanity 
even amidſt the horrors of the field, endeavouring to 
reſtrain the laughter which uſually attends victory, in 
which he took no greater delight, than to ſpare the 
lives of the conquered. He was a ftri obſerver of 
his word and promiſe ; and he gained the. affections of 
the ſoldiers by his good-nature, and of the officers by 
his affability. As a Stateſman, he managed variety of 
buſineſs, either ſingle, or in concert with the Prime 
Miniſter, with great dexterity, eaſe, and ſufficiency. 
In Council he never was ſupercilious or aſſuming, but 
could bear contradiction without paſſion, and by cool 
argumentation bring others over to his own opinion. 
No man had ever fewer idle words; and, though be 
was not maſter of oratory, yet in debates of impor- 
tance he always expreſſed himſelf very pertinently ; 
and, by his temper and reſervedneſs in diſcourſe, be 
ſtill maintained his reputation of a wiſe man. He! 

a particular talent of infinuating himſelf, and gaining 
upon the minds of thoſe he dealt with; ſo that no Ge- 
neral ever commanded troops of different nations 
with more caſe, nor was any politician more ſuccels 

in the moſt weighty and arduous negotiations; 

will appear the more ſurprizing, becauſe Liberality was 
not the brighteſt virtue that entered the compoſition 

this excellent character, To ſum it up, King uam 
faid of this Great Man, that he had the Cool sr 
HEAD and the WarmesT HearT he ever knew: 
which, from ſo good a judge, might ſeem the greatek: 
elogy : Were it not, that, in another reſpect, what 
was moſt true of the Earl of Marlberough, could not 
be ſaid of any other General, either ancient or mo 
dern, That he never ſate before a town, which be did an 
take; nor ever fought a battle, which he did nat win. 
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e Conſtitution againſt all enemies and oppoſers and reducing the exorbitant power of France 3 1501-2 
No i, whatſoever.” | | | e they aſſured her, that they were firmly re- 
W b , ſolved to inable her to proſecute that glorious 

The Queen pronounced this, as ſhe did all ** deſign. : And, that all her ſubjecls might reſt 
her other ſpeeches, with, great weight and au- in a full aſſurance of happineſs under her | , 
thoriry, and with a ſoftneſs of voice, and ſweet- © Majeſty's reign, they would maintain the Suc- J 
neſs in the pronunciation, that added much life ** ceſſion of the Crown in the Proteſtant. line, = 
to all ſhe ſpoke ; and theſe, her firſt expreſſions, according to the limitations in the ſeveral acts = 
were heard with great and juſt acknowledge- ** of ſettlement, and effectually provide for and 4 
ments. Aſter this declaration, ſhe cauſed all “ make good the public credit of the Nation.” 
the Lords, and others of the late King's Privy- The 1 4 returned them her hearty thanks 
Council, to take the oaths to her in the ſame for the kind aſſurances they gave her, which 
quality, and ordered a Proclamation to be pub- could not be more agreeably confirmed to her, 
liſhed immediately, ſignifying her pleaſure, that than by their giving diſpatch in all their pre- 
all perſons being in office of Authority or Go- ** parations for the public ſervice, and the ſup- 
vernment, at the deceaſe of the late King, ſhould . port of the Allies.” And this goed harmo- 
ſo continue till further directions. ny between the Queen and her Parliament, to- 

As, by the act made five years before, the gether with the reſolution of the Commons 
parliament, notwithſtanding the King's death, about public credit, immediately raiſed the Na- 
was now continued to ſit; both Houſes met the tional funds above their former value, which 
ſame day, and unanimouſly voted to addreſs the upon King William's death had fallen above fif- 
Queen to condole with her on this ſad occaſion, teen per Cent. The Queen not only anſwered 
and to congratulate her happy Acceſſion to the the addreſſes of both Houſes in this favourable 
a Throne. Then the Lords in a conference ac- manner, but moreover ſhe received all that came 
Ame fr. quainted the Commons, that orders were given to her ſo graciouſly, that they went from her 


7 tor proclaiming her Majeſty that afternoon 3 


* which was accordingly done with the uſual ſo- 
lemnity, and the loud acclamations of the Peo- 
ple: Though it is remarkable; that this day af- 
forded a viſible mixture of ſorrow and joy; 


many being apprehenſive, that the death of 


King William, at ſo critical a juncture, might 
be attended with conſequences fatal to Europe in 
general, and to the Proteſtant Succeſſion of 
theſe Kingdoms in particular, 

The next day, purſuant to their vote, the 


, Lords in a body attended the Queen with an 
Se addreſs, ** moſt heartily congratulating her Ma- 


jeſty's Acceſſion to the Throne, aſſuring her 
« of their zealous and firm reſolution to ſupport 
eher undoubted right and title, and the Succeſ- 
« fion of the Proteſtant line, againſt all her 
e enemies whatſoever z being ſenſible their great 
„ loſs was no otherwiſe to be repaired to them- 
« ſelves and their confederates, but by a moſt 
* ſincere and vigorous adherence to her Majeſty 
and her Allies, in the proſecution of thoſe 
e meaſures, already entered into, to reduce the 
exorbitant power of France: And humbly 
* deſiring, that, for the encouragement of her 
* Majeſty's Allies, no time might be loſt in 
* communicating to them her Majeſty's reſolu- 
tions of adhering firmly to the alliances alrea- 
dy made, which they ſhould never be want- 
ing, to the utmoſt of their power, to inable 
* her Majeſty to maintain.” The Queen told 
them, ** ſhe received theſe aſſurances with great 
* ſatisfattion, and that her endeavours ſhould 
* always be fincere to promote the true intereſt 
f of 2 and to ſupport their common 
cauſe.“ 

The ſame day in the evening the Commons, 
with their Speaker, attended her Majeſty with 
an addreſs to the ſame purpoſe: They unani- 
'* mouſly aſſured her, that they would to the 
7 utmoſt aſſiſt and ſupport her Majeſty on that 
: Throne, where God had. placed her, againſt 
the pretended Prince of Wales and all her 
enemies. And fince nothing could conduce 

more to the honour and ſafety of her Majeſty 
and her Kingdoms, than maintaining inviola- 
bly ſuch alliances as had been, or ſhould be 
made, for preſerving the liberties of Europe, 


highly ſatisfied with her goodneſs and her obli- 
ging deportment; for ſhe hearkened with atten- 
tion to every thing that was ſaid to her. 
Two days after the Queen went to the Houſe 7he 
of Peers with the uſual ſolemnity, and addreſſed Ween's 


herſelf ro both Houſes in the following ſpeech : firf! ſpeech 


Houſes. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, | _— 8 . 


*I Cannot too much lament my own unhap- ä 


* ineſs. in ſucceeding ſo immediately after 
the loſs of a King, who was the great ſup- 
„ port, not only of theſe Kingdoms, but of all 
* Europe. And I am extremely ſenſible of the 
weight and difficulty it brings upon me. 

But the true concern I have for our Reli- 
gion, for the laws and liberties of England, 
* for the maintaing the Succeſſion to the 
Crown in the Proteſtant line, and the Go- 
e vernment in Church and State, as by law 
*© eſtabliſhed, encourages me in this great un- 
„ dertaking, which I promiſe myſelf will be 
s ſucceſsful, by the bleſſing of God, and the 
* continuance of that fidelity and affection, of 
* which you have given me ſo full aſſurance. 

The preſent conjucture of affairs requires 
<* the greateſt application and diſpatch ; and I 
«© am very glad to find in your ſeveral addreſſes 
** ſo unanimous a concurrence in the ſame opi- 
% nion with me, that too much cannot be done 
„for the encouragement of our Allies, to re- 
« duce the exorbitant power of France. 

I cannot but think it very neceſſary upon 
* this occaſion to deſire you to conſider of pro- 
* per methods towards obtaining of an Union 
© between England and Scotland, which has been 
ſo lately recommended to you, as a matter, that 


e very nearly concerns the peace and ſecurity of 
both Kingdoms. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 


* I need not put you in mind, that the re- 
venue for defraying the expences of the Civil 
© Government is expired. 

„ rely intirely upon your affeftions for the 
„ ſupplying it in ſuch a manner, as ſhall be 
“ moſt ſuitable for the honour and dignity of 
the Crown. 


My 


* 
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The Lords 


My Lords and Gettlemen, 

It ſhall be my conſtant endeavour to make 
„you the beſt return for that duty and affec- 
„ tion you have expreſſed to me, by a careful 
<« and diligett Adininiſtration for the good of 
<« all my ſubjects. And, as | know ny bn bart 
« 76 be imirely Engliſh, I can. very ſincerely aſ- 
„ ſure you, there is not any thing you can ex- 
« pet or deſire from me, which I ſhall not be 
ready to do, for the happineſs and proſperity 
% of Enpland; and you ſhall always find mr 4 
« frrift and religious obſerver of my word.” | 


There were two 1 in this ſpeech, which 
were thought not fo well confidered ; particu- 
larly that expreſſion, that ber heart was intively 
Engliſh, which was looked on as a reflection on 
the late King, and occaſioned much diſcourſe, 
and not a little diſcontent. The other paſſage 
was, that they /bould always yo ber à ſtrit and 
religious obſerver of ber word, there having been 
an expreſſion of the ſame kind in her Father's 
firſt ſpeech, how little ſoever it was afterwards 
remembered by him. 

The Commons, the next day, returned their 


addreſi of thanks for the Queen's ſpeech, by ſuch Mem- 


thanks. 


March 13. 


bers of their Houſe, as were of the Privy- 
Council; and, the day following, the Lords at- 
tended her with an addreſs, importing, ** That 
te they could not ſufficiently expreſs the great 
e ſatisfaction they received from her moſt gra- 
cious ſpeech, truſting in God it would have 
the ſame effect at home as abroad, equally 
reviving the hearts of her Allies and Subjects; 
uniting all people, and encouraging their ut- 
moſt endeavours in the common cauſe. That 
the ſincere concern her Majeſty had ſhewed 
for our Religion, the Government in Church 
and State, and the Succeſſion to the Crown 
in the Proteſtant line ; the hazards ſhe had 
expoſed herſelf to, in concert with his late 
glorious Majeſty, for maintaining our laws and 
liberties, as well as her moſt gracious aſſu- 
rances at this time, gave her ſubjects ſuch a 
confidence in her promiſes, ſuch a dutiſul af- 
fection to her perſon, ſuch a zeal for her 
ſervice, as would oblige them to make the 
utmoſt efforts to ſupport her Majeſty under 
the weight and difficulties of the preſent con- 
juncture. The concern, added their Lordſhips, 
„ your Majeſty expreſſes for your Allies, is a 
„ farther obligation laid upon us, who are ſen- 
ſible their preſervation is neceſſary to our 
own, and who are as deſirous as ever to ſup- 
port the character of the Crown of England, 
in inabling your Majeſty to maintain the ba- 
lance of Europe. We cannot make ſuitable 
returns to your Majeſty for your moſt gracious 
promiſes of a careful and diligent Admini- 
ſtration for the public good, which we think 
ourſelves ſufficiently ſecured of by fo ſolemn 
an engagement under your ſacred word. Your 
Majeſty hath been pleaſed to aſſure us of all 
we could wiſh, and recommend to us what 
we ought to deſire. And we doubt not 
your pious intentions will procure a | bleſſing 
from Heaven. And your Majeſty may be 
aſſured, that reſolutions, ſo becoming a Queen 
of England, cannot but make the deepeſt im- 
„ preſſion upon all hearts, that are true to the 
« intereſt of their country.” To this the 
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Queen was pleaſed to anſwer, „ That it wa, 
great ſatisfaction to her to find, that what ſhe 
had faid had their Lordſhips concurrence and 


«« approbatioh z and ſhe was willing to repeat to 


„ them, that ſhe ſhould always hold 
ly to the aſſurances ſhe had "2 — "4 
The addreſs of condolence and congratulation 
of the Biſhops and Clergy of London 
ſame day been preſented to the 
Archbi 
being indiſpoſed, her Majeſty made 
„ That ſhe was very well pleaſed with 
marks of their good-will, and they might be 
* ſure ſhe ſhould always have a particular care 
of the Church.” The Diſſenters in and about 
Londons preſented alſo an addreſs, which was 


the more remarkable, becauſe all the Non-con- 


formiſts (except the Quakers) joined in it. The 
Queen, in her anſwer, ** affured them of her 
protection, and that ſhe ſhould do nothing to 
«*« forfeit her intereſt in their affections.“ Which 
words were afterwards remembered, when the 
Royal aſſent was given to the Schi/m and Oc. 
caftonal bills. The city of London, and all the 
counties, Cities, and even the ſubaltern bodies 
of cities, came up with addreſſes. In theſe, a 
very great diverſity of ſtile was obſerved; 
ſome mentioned the late King in terms full of 
reſpect and gratitude 3 others named him 
coldly 3 fome took no notice of him, nor of his 
death, and ſimply congratulated her Acceſſion to 
the Crown; and ſome inſinuated reflections on 
his memory, as if the Queen had been ill uſed 
by him. Her Majeſty received all civilly; 0 
moſt ſhe ſaid nothing, to others ſhe expreſſed 
herſelf in general words, and ſome things were 
given out in her name, which ſhe diſowned, 
The conſternation at the Hague for King 
William's death was exceeding great.' U 


pon pr 
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having the ju 


ueen b Fart, 
ſhop of Canterbury, the Sd of Zing et, 
anſwer, ok 

the Boy: 


the firſt news of it, the States- General and thoſe ,, 
of Holland aſſembled immediately: They look- I 


ed upon one another as men amazed: They em- 4% 
braced each other, and promiſed to hold roge- 
ther, and adhere to the intereſts of their Coun- 
try: They ſate up moſt part of the night, and 
ſent out all orders that were neceſſary, upon ſo 
extraordinary an emergency, and diſpatched letters 
to the Provinces and to the Cities of Holland, to 
acquaint them with the news, and to exhort 
to union, and a perſeverance in the alliances and 
concerted defigns. The Imperial, Pruſſian, and 
Daniſh Miniſters ſent alſo expreſſes to their 
reſpective Courts on this occaſion, and went al 
to'the Engliſh Envoy's. Count Goez encouraged 
them, by aſſuring them, this accident would not 
cauſe the leaſt alteration in the reſolutions of 
the Emperor, and that he had juſt received the 
important news from Vienna, that the King of 
the Romans would in perſon make the campaign 
on the Rhine. As the expreſs from England had 
brought the Queen's ſpeech to her Privy-Coun- 
cil, it was agreed by theſe Miniſters, that it 
ſhould be tranſlated into French and Dutch, in 
order to revive the drooping ſpirits of the peo- 
The next 
day, the States-General met early in the morn- 
ing, and again in the evening. The Sales of 
Holland being likewiſe aſſembled, Penſionary 
Fagel made them a moving, but withal an en- 
couraging ſpeech. He imparted to them a | 
ter he had received from the Earl of Maribr- 
rough in the Queen's name, with very expre 
aſſurances of union, aſſiſtance, and vigour. op 


ISy 


ure. 


Hol-. ch 


March 25. 
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is, the States of Holland went in 4 body to 
the Aſſembly of the States-General, where, hav- 
ing condoled their irreparable loſs,” they repre- 
ſented, ** Thar, in this dangerous conjuncture, 
« nothing could prove more effectual for their 
40 preſervation, than a perfect unity, mutual 
« confidence, and a vigorous reſolution for the 
« defence of their Country, and by adhering 
« firmly to thoſe meaſures already entered into, 
« and ſuch as ſhould be judged expedi- 
« ent for the good of the common cauſe; de- 
« claring withal, that they were ready to Per- 
« form their part, and rather to ſacrifice all 
« their blood and treaſure, than to ſee their 
State, their Liberty, and their Religion de- 
« ſtroyed.” This repreſentation was highly 
applauded by the States General, who returned 
thanks to the States of Holland for their zealous 
reſolutions in that perilous conjuncture; and 
aſſured them of their hearty concurrence for 
the ſafety and welfare of the State, and ſtrenu- 
ouſly carrying on the common cauſe ; and they 
ordered letters to be ſent to the other Provinces, 
to invite them to give the ſame aſſurances. The 
city of Amſterdam, to ſignalize themſelves more 
particularly on that occaſion, ſignified to the 
States- General, that they would not only conſent 
to ſuch reſolutions, as ſhould be thought neceſ- 
fary at that time, but would advance money to 
thoſe Provinces, which could not fo readily fur- 
niſh out their quota's that ſhould be granted. 
The States-General, ſoon after, publiſhed their 
reſolutions at large in print, to the ſame effect, 
and concluded, That they were reſolved reli- 
« gjouſly to maintain their Treaties and Al- 
« ljances, entered into with their Confederates ; 
« ſtedfaſtly to purſue the contents thereof; vi- 
e gorouſſiy and cordially to put them in execu- 
tion; to perſevere in the meaſures already 
taken, and agree to ſuch other meaſures as 
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ſhould be thought convenient; and that no- 1701-24 
* tice ſhould be given of this their true mean- 

<< ing and intention to all their Allies and Con- 

<« federates.” 

For a farther encouragement to the States, The Queen 
the next poſt brought a letter in French from i © t- 
Queen Anne, which ſhe had writ purſuant to 8 
her declaration in Council, and the Lords deſire Lamberti: 
in their firſt addreſs. The letter was ſent to 
Mr. Stanhope with new credentials as Envoy ex- 
traordmary from England, both which, as he 
was then ill of the gout, he immediately deli- 
vered by the hands of his Secretary to the Preſi- 
dent of the week (1). | 

Theſe aſſurances from the Queen, and the The Far! 
good diſpoſition of both Houſes of Parliament 5, Mart 
expreſſed in their addreſſes (which were alſo mag, ® 
come over) were a great comfort to the States Knight of 
in the loſs of their Stadtholder; but what re- Carter, 
vived them moſt, was the arrival of the Earl of __ _ 
Marlborough, with the character of Ambaſſador &, , 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. The Queen, Holland. 
five days after her — va] had made him and 
the Duke of Bedford Knights of the Garter ; 
and the next day, having declared the Earl Cap- 
tain- General of her forces both at home and 
abroad, ſhe ſent him into Holland, to give the 
States full affurances of her maintaining the Al- 
liances, that had been concluded by the late 
King, and of doing every thing that the com- 
mon concerns of Europe required. This the March 41. 
Ambaſſador delivered, in a ſpeech to the States, * 
which was printed and diſperſed for the ſatisfac- 
tion of the people (2). Dyckvelt, the Preſident 
of the week, anſwered this ſpeech in the name 
of the States, Expreſſing their great affliction 
„for the death of the late King; their con- 
gratulation of her Majeſty's Succeſſion to the 
* Throne; their hearty thanks for the aſſu- 

** rance of her friendſhip, and their own reſo- 


* lution 


(1) The Queert's letter was as follows: 


High and Mighty Lords, our dear Friends, Allies, 
and Confederates, 


« It is not without a ſenſible grief, that we find 
« ourſelves obliged to acquaint you with the afflicti 
news of the death of the moſt high and mo 
mighty Prince, William III. King of England, 
« Scotland, France, and Ireland, our moſt dear Bro- 
© ther of glorious memory. He was ſeized on Wed- 
* neſday laſt with a fever, which ſo much increafed 
the following days, that, notwithſtanding all the 
* remedies that were made uſe of, he expired at eight 
* of the clock on Sunday morning. This is certainly a 
very great loſs to all Europe, and in particular to 
your State, whoſe intereſt he always maintained 
with fo much valour, prudence, zeal, and con- 
duct. And as it has pleaſed God, that we ſhould 
* ſucceed him in the Throne of theſe Kingdoms, we 
* ſhall alſo ſucceed him in the ſame inclination to pre- 
* ſerve a conſtant union and amity with you, and 
maintain all the Alliances, that have been made with 
1 E State, by our ſaid dear Brother, and other our 
Predeceſſors; and likewiſe to concur with in 
* all the meaſures, that ſhall be neceſſary for * pre- 
ſervation of the common liberty of Europe, and for 
© Teducing the power of France within due bounds. 
This we deſire you to be fully aſſured of, and that 
O we ſhall always look upon the intereſts of England, 
x and thoſe of your State, to be inſeparable, and 
: united by ſuch ties as cannot be broke, without the 

greateſt prejudice to both Nations. We pray God 

No. 35. Vo III. 


« to keep you, High and Mighty Lords, in his hol 
protection.“ , wy F 
Given at our Court at St. Jamess, March 10, 
1702, in the firſt year of our Reign. 


(2) The ſpeech tranſlated from the French was as 
follows : | 


High and Mighty Lords, 

It having pleaſed the Divine Providence to take 
« to himſelf his Majeſty King William of glorious 
«© memory, to the great loſs of his Kingdoms, the 
« State of your High and Mighty Lordſhips, and of 
&« all Europe; the Queen, my Miſtreſs who by the 
« ſame Divine Providence ſucceeds to the Throne of 
c her Anceſtors, as your Lordſhips have been inform- 
« ed by her Majeſty's letter, hath commanded me to 
« declare to your Lordſhips that it is her ſincere de- 
&« fire and inclination to preſerve with you the ſame 
« union, friendſhip, and ftrit correſpondence, as 
« hath ſubſiſted during the courſe of the preceding 
© reign, as being perſuaded, that nothing in this 
« world can be more conducive to the ſafety and wel- 
« fare of both Nations, whoſe intereſts are the fame. 
« Her Majeſty hath alſo ordered me to acquaint your 
« High and Mighty Lordſhips, that ſhe is firmly re- 
ce folved to contribute all that lies in her power to- 
« wards the 8 and increaſing this union, 
cc friendſhip, and correſpondence, and to make that a 
&« conſtant maxim of her Government. 

« Her Majeſty has further commanded me to aſ- 
« ſure your High and Mighty Lordſhips, that ſhe will 
« not only exactly and faithfully obſerve and execute 
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1901-24 „ ſution readily to concur with her Majeſty in 


Proceedin 


+ a vigorous proſecution of the common inte- 
* reſt.” To which he added That his Ex- 
0 cellency's perſon would be highly acceptable 
to them, not only for the Queen's choice of 
„ him, and for the ſake of King William, who 
© firſt inveſted him with that character, but for 
% his own merit.“ It was obſerved, that, when 
the Preſident mentioned the late King, the tears 
ran down his cheeks. 

The news of King William's death was re- 


of France ceived in France with ſuch joy, that the Court 
pon King and People could hardly contain themſelves, 


s 


death. 


without breaking out into the moſt furious 


Lamberti. tranſports ; as was done at Rome to ſuch a de- 
Broderick. gree of extravagance, that Cardinal Grimani, 


the Imperial Miniſter, complained of it to the 


Pope as an affront to his Maſter the Emperor, 
who was the deceaſed King's Friend, Ally, and 
Confederate, But little notice was taken of it. 
They were ſo afraid in France that the news 
would not prove true, that the perſon who 
brought it firſt to Calais, was ſeized by the Go- 
vernor's order, and kept in priſon till it was 
confirmed. However, the French King find- 
ing that the death of King William would not 
have that effect, either in England or Holland, 
as he had promiſed himſelf, immediately ſent 
inſtructions ro the Sieur de Barre (who was left 
at the Hague by Count d' Avaux as Secretary to 
the ambaſſy) to renew negotiations with the 
States, in hopes of ſeparating them from their 
Allies. To give the more weight to what he 
ſhould propole, credentials were ſent to Barre 
to take upon him the character of Reſident. 
Theſe credentials were produced by Barre, the 
day before the Earl of Marlborough had his 
public audience; and it was ſoon perceived, that 
this new character was given him for the ſake 
of a memorial, which was preſented at the ſame 
time. This memorial highly reflected, as well 
on the late King, as on the paſt conduct of the 
Dutch, inſinuating, that, as now they would re- 
cover their liberty, and be no longer under re- 
ſtraint, they would conſult their on intereſt, 
and look upon a good intelligence with Fance 
as the firmeſt ſupport of their Republic. The 
Reſident himſelf printed his memorial, in a be- 
lief, that the States, under their conſternation 
for the death of their Stadtholder, would recede 
from the reſolutions they had before taken, and 
that the people would be influenced by it. He 
alſo vainly hoped it would have retarded the 
Earl of Moarlborough's audience. The firſt 
thing the States did, was to communicate the 


memorial to Count de Cor the Emperor's En. 


voy. The Earl of Marlborough and the Pen. '*" 


ſionary (with whom the Earl had daily confer. 
red ever ſince his arrival) perſuaded him to pre- 
ſent a memorial to the States upon that of Re. 
ſident Barre, and to publiſh the fame, which 
was accordingly done. Among other remarks 
on Barre, Goez takes notice of ** that reproach. 
<< ful flattery, that their Lordſhips were now 
„ more Maſters of themſelves, than they were 
* fourteen days ago; which is contrary to the 
% opinion, that all men have of their great 
* wiſdom, and is no way conſiſtent with the 
„ univerſal grief over all the Provinces, for the 
fatal alterations which the French memorial 
points at.” The States likewiſe, after exa- 
mining Barre's memorial, publiſhed an anſwer 
to it, wherein they expreſſed their reſentment 
at his inſinuations, and their veneration for the 
memory of their late Friend and Supporter, in 
theſe terms: That they are very much fur. 
90 ma" to ſee, that this whole memorial ſeems 
founded upon this: That they are now more 
at liberty to take ſuch reſolutions as t 
think expedient than formerly. Doubtlek, 
** this has reference to the death of his Majeſty 
the late King of Great. Britain, of immortal 
„ memory. But herein the ſaid Sieur Reſident 
© has extremely deceived himſelf, for want of 
* underſtanding the conſtitution of their Go- 
„ vernment. That he ought to know, that 
„their High and Mighty Lordſhips have here- 
% tofore had as much liberty, as at preſent, to 
debate and to take all ſuch reſolutions as they 
« judged neceſſary and uſeful for the good and 
<< preſervation of their State. It is true, they 
* cannot enough deplore their misfortune, to 
<< ſee themſelves deprived of the direction and 
conduct of a Prince, whoſe wiſdom, mode- 
* ration, and valour will be famed as long a 
* the world endures, A Prince, whoſe heroic 
actions, and whoſe merits from this Republic, 
vill never be forgot: And, in a word, whoſe 
death is lamented in this Country by all per- 
«© ſons whatſoever, from the meaneſt to the 
„ higheſt. That the Councils of his faid Ma- 
e jeſty having never had any other aim both in 
«© deed and in word, than the preſervation of 
e their Liberty and Religion, and their High and 
Mighty Lordſhips being intirely convinced 
of this truth, as having found the benefit 
thereof; they are reſolved to follow the ſame 
„ principles, and not to depart from the a. 
e liances contraſted during the life of his fail 
* Majeſty ; but to perſiſt in the meaſures taken 
« purſuant 


— 


cc the treaties and alliances made between the Kings 
« her Predeceſſors and your High and Mighty Lord- 
« ſhips, but that ſhe is likewiſe ready to renew and 


« confirm them; as alſo to concur with you in all. 


« meaſures, which have been taken by the late King 
cc of glorious memory, in purſuance of theſe alli- 
© ances. 

« Her Majeſty is likewiſe diſpoſed to enter into 
« ſuch other ſtricter alliances and engagements, which 
c ſhall moſt conduce to the intereſts of both Nations, 
« to the preſervation of the liberty of Europe, and to 
« the reducing within juſt bounds the exorbitant 
« power of France, 

In the mean time, her Majeſty is ready from this 
« moment, and without any delay, to concur with 
« your High and Mighty Lordſhips, and the other 


« Allies, to this end, with all her forces, as well U 
“ ſea as land. 

« And her Majeſty, to ſhew her zeal the mo", 
c has been pleaſed to authorize me to concert with 
« your High and Mighty Lordſhips the neceſlary ope- 
& rations. 

« Theſe motives obliged her Majeſty to order me 
c to depart with all ſpeed, to come and give ut 
« High and Mighty Lordſhips all poſſible aſſurances 
<« without having any regard to the uſual formalities. 

« And I deem it a very great happineſs, that ber 
« Majeſty has done me the honour to employ me u 
« this commiſſion, ſince it gives me the opportu"" 
<« of expreſſing to your High and Mighty Loan 
<« the zeal I have for your ſervice.” Lamberti, Vol. 
88. +l 


wok XXVI. 
2, * purſuant to thoſe alliances z and, in ſhort, to 
Hol i make uſe at all times of the means God hath 
+ « put into their hands for maintaining the liber- 
44 ty of Europe. 

„ The Earl of Marlborongb's ſtay in Holland, 
— though it was but a few days, was to very good 
aut purpoſe. He had confirmed the Dutch in their 
bent. former reſolutions, and ſettled ſeveral important 
ww affairs with the States, particularly for the open- 
hprl 5. ing the campaign, for the ſiege of Key/er/wert, 
(which by his advice was firſt to be undertaken) 
and the attack of Cadiz. He had agreed with 
the States and the Imperial Miniſter, that war 
ſhould be proclaimed againſt France the ſame 
urig. day * at Vienna, London, and the Hague. Du- 
Net ring his ſtay, the States had entered into ſuch a 
confidence with the Earl of Marlborough, that he 
departed as well fatisfied with them, as they 
were with him. He embarked on the 3d of 

April, and on the 5th arrived in England. 
Wer! Mean while, the Houſe of Commons were 
ald purſuing the affairs recommended to their con- 
fideration from the Throne, The Queen, in 
her firſt ſpeech, had put them in mind of the 
expiration of the civil liſt revenue. Accord- 
ingly, a bill paſſed both Houſes, to continue to 
her for life the ſame revenue that was payable 
to the late King, though many ſeemed ro ap- 
prehend, that ſo great a revenue might be ap- 
plied to uſes, not ſo profitable to che public, 
in a reign that was to be frugal, and probably 
would not be ſubject to great accidents. When 
the Queen, on the zoth of March, came to the 
Houſe of Peers, to give the Royal aſſent to this 
bill, ſhe made a ſpeech to both Houſes, ** Re- 
« turning thanks to the Commons, in particu- 
« Jar, for continuing to her the ſame revenue 
they had granted to the late King; and aſ- 
e ſuring them, That, while her ſubjects remained 
e under the burden of ſuch great taxes, ſhe 
would ſtreighten herſelf in her own expences, 
rather than not contribute all ſhe could to 
their eaſe and relief, with a juſt regard to 
the ſupport of the honour and dignity of the 
* Crown : And that, though the revenue might 
* fall very ſhort of what it had formerly pro- 


mm 
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% duced, ſhe would give directions, that one 1704, 


hundred thouſand pounds be applied to the 
public ſervice in this year, out of the reve- 
nue they had ſo unanimouſly given her.“ 

This politic generoſity was received with great 
N and particular notice was taken of it in 
all the addreſſes that came up afterwards. 

At the ſame time, the Queen paſſed a bill 
for receiving and examining the public accounts; 


and, in her ſpeech, ſhe expreſſed a particular Burnet. 


approbation of that bill: A commiſſion to the 
ſame effect had been kept up, for ſix or ſeven 
years, during the former Reign, but it had been 
let fall for ſome years; ſince the Commiſſioners 
had never been able to make any diſcovery 
whatſoever, and ſo had put the public to a con- 
ſiderable charge, without reaping any ſort of 
fruit from it. Whether this lowed from the 
weakneſs or corruption of the Commiſſioners, 
or from the integricy or cunning of thoſe, who 
dealt in the public money, cannot be determi- 
ned. The party, that had oppoſed the late 
King, had made this the chief ſubje& of their 
complaints all the Nation over, that the public 
was robbed, and that private men lived high, 
and yet raiſed large eſtates out of the public 
treaſure : This had a great effect over England ; 
for all people naturally hearken to complaints 
of this kind, and very eaſily believe them: It 
was alſo ſaid, to excuſe the fruitleſneſs of the 
former commiſſions, that no diſcoveries could 
be made, under a Miniſtry, that wonld ſurely 
favour their under-workmen, though they were 
known to be guilty. One viſible cauſe of men's 
raiſing great eſtates, who were concerned in the 
Adminiſtration, was this, that for ſome years 
the Parliament laid the taxes upon very remote 
funds; ſo that, beſides the diſtance of the term 
of payment, for which intereſt was allowed, the 
canger the Government itſelf ſeemed to be often 
in (upon the continuance of which, the conti- 
nuance and aſſignment of theſe funds was 
grounded) made that ſome tallies were fold at a 
great diſcount, even of the one half, to thoſe 
who would employ their money that way, by 
which great advantages were made. The gain, 

that 


+ It muſt be obſerved, that, from the year 1700, 
the difference between old and new ſtile is eleven days; 
ſo May 15th N. S. was May 4th O. S. which was the 
day the war was to be proclaimed in the three places 
here mentioned. Of all the inſtances of an obſtinate 
attachment to antient errors, our adherence to Old 
Stile is one of the moſt remarkable. For, though this 
computation is known not only to be erroneous, but 
to become more ſo conſtantly every day, yet we till 
perſiſt in the error, and call the eleventh day of the 
month the firſt. This every one knows was occaſioned 
by making the ſolar year to conſiſt of three. hundred 
and ſixty-five days and fix hours, which is about eleven 
minutes too much. Theſe eleven minutes in every 
hundred and thirty-two years grow to be a day, and 
conſequently, from the time of the Council of Nice, 
in the year 325, are now become eleven days and a 
half, The Fathers of that Council, finding the vernal 
Equinox to be then on the 21ſt of March, imagined 
it would always be ſo; though, for the reaſon above, it 
now falls on the xoth of that month. So likewiſe they 
uppoſed, that, after a revolution of nineteen years, 
the new and full moons would return exactly to the 
lame point of time; but this they do not by about an 

r and half, which has alſo occaſioned. an error of 

t four days and a half between the natural and ec- 
cefraftical moons. For the Nicene Council ſettled the 


moveable Feaſts, by fixing 2 (on which the 
reſt depend) to the Sunday after the firſt full moon that 
ſhall happen next after the 21ſt of March; and, for 
finding that full moon, framed a rule, which, depend- 
ing on the truth of the nineteen years cycle, makes 
the eccleſiaſtical moons now to over-run, about four 
days and a half, the natural ones, as ſet down in the 
Almanacks. Thus, in civil affairs, the State ſuffers 
the error of eleven days in reckoning the day of the 
month, whilſt the Church perſiſts in fixing her movea- 
ble Feaſts, by an imaginary, inſtead of a real full moon, 
contrary to the intention of the Nicene Council, who 
framed the rule on ſuppoſition that the natural and ec- 
clefiaſtical moons would always happen together, as they 
did in their time, and would always have done, had it 
not been for the error of an hour and half every 
nineteen years, which the Fathers did not foreſee. 
Hence all Aſſemblies, civil or eccleſiaſtical, ſhould 
learn not to eſtabliſh, for future generations, any 
Rule of practice, or Article of belief, without this or 
the like proviſo; namely, „Provided, that, if the ſaid 
« Rule or ſaid Article ſhall hereafter prove erroneous 
c or repugnant to the truth and reaſon of things, then 


« the ſaid rule or article ſhall be, %% facto, void, any 


&« ſtatute, decree, or canon, to the contrary, notwith- 
« ſtanding,” 


(1) The 
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that was made, by robbing the coin, in which 
many goldſmiths were believed to be deeply 


concerned, contributed not a little to the raiſing poſſe 


thoſe vaſt eſtates, to which ſome had grown, as 
ſuddenly as unaccounably. All theſe com- 
plaints were eaſily raiſed, and long kept up, on 
deſign to caſt the heavier load on the former 
Miniſtry: This made that miniſtry, who were 
ſenſible of the miſchief the clamour did them, 
and of their own innocence, promote the bill 
with much zeal, and put the ſtrongeſt clauſes in 
it, that could be contrived to make it effectual. 
The Commiſſioners named in the bill were the 
hotteſt men in the Houſe, who had raiſed as 
well as kept up the clamour with the greateſt 
earneſtneſs, One clauſe put in the act was 


not very acceptable to the Commiſſioners ; for 


they were rendered incapable of all employ ments, 
during the commiſſion : The act carried a retro- 
ſpect quite back to the Revolution: It was gi- 
ven out, that great diſcoveries would be made 
by them, and the art and induſtry, with which 
this was ſpread over England, had a great effect 
in the elections to the ſucceeding Parliament. 

On the 24th of March, the Speaker and 
Members preſent took the abjuration-oath, di- 
rected in the act made this Seſſion, for the fur- 
ther ſecurity of her Majeſty's perſon, and the Suc- 
ceſſion of the Crown in the Proteſtant line, and for 
extinguiſhing the hopes of the pretended Prince of 
Wales, according to the alterations lately agreed 
to by the Houſe. Before the King's death, it 
had been generally thought, that ſome in both 
Houſes, and many more over the Nation, would 
refuſe that oath, ſince they had oppoſed it ſo 
vehemently; and ſome indeed went out of 
town when the day came, in which the Houſes 
reſolved to try all their Members. But they 
ſoon came to other reſolutions, and with them 
almoſt the whole party came and took the oath, 
and profeſſed great zeal for the Queen, and an 
intire ſatisfaction in her title. Some ſuſpected 
this was treachery, on deſign to get the Govern- 
ment into their hands, that ſo they might de- 
liver it up, or at leaſt that they might carry a 
Parliament ſo to their mind, that the act might 
be repealed ; and they might think, that then 
the oath would fall with it. Diſtinctions were 
tet about among them, which heightened theſe 
ſuſpicions z for, though in the oath they declared, 
that the pretended Prince of Wales had not any 
right whatſoever to the Crown, yet in a paper, 
which Biſhop Burnet ſaw, and which was hand- 
ed about among them, it was faid that Right 
was a term of law, which had only relation to 
legal Rights, but not to a divine Right, or to 
Birthright ; fo, ſince that right was condemned 
by law, they, by abjuring it, did not renounce 
che divine Right, that he had by his birth. They 
alſo ſuppoſed, that this abjuration could only 
bind, during the preſent ſtate of things, but not 
in caſe of another 1 or of a Conqueſt. 
But this was too dark an affair to be inquired 
aſter, or ſeen into, in the ſituation, in which 
matters then were. | 


A Miniſtry The Queen being ſettled in the Throne, be- 

Home gan to think of forming her Miniſtry, wherein 
urnet. 

Cond. of 

the Duch. 

of Marlb. 
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in favour of whom ſhe had been all along pre- 
fed, as thinking them better affected to 
the Church than the Whigs. In vain did the 
Counteſs of Marlborough, who was appointed 
Groom of the Stole, and Keeper of the Privy 
Purſe (1), uſe her endeavours to moderate her 
zeal for the Tories, and engage her to a better 
opinion of the oppoſite party. Her influence 
over the Queen, how great ſoever in other re. 
ſpects, was in this caſe but of little effect ; and 
the Lords Marlborough and Godolphin themſelves 
would not have had fo great a ſhare of her fa- 
vour and confidence, if they had not been 
reckoned in the number of the Tories. The 
truth is, both theſe Lords had been educated in 
the perſuaſion, that the Tory party were the 
beſt friends to the Conſtitution both of Church 
and State; nor were they perfectly undeceived, 
but by experience, 

Dr. Jobn Sharp, Archbiſhop of York, was 
pitched upon by the Queen herſelf to preach 
the ſermon at her Coronation (which was per- 
formed on St. George's day, April 23, with the 
uſual magnificence,) and to be her chief Coun- 
ſellor in Church-matters. The late King had 
ſent a meſſage to the Earl of Rocheſter, ſome 
weeks before his death, to let him know, that 
he had put an end to his Commiſſion of Lord 
Lieutenant of Jreland; but that was not exe- 
cuted in form; ſo the Commiſſion ſtill ſubſiſted 
in his perſon, and he was now declared Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. The Lord Goddlphin 
was, on the 6th of May, declared Lord High- 
Treaſurer, This was very uneaſy to himſelf, 
for he reſiſted the motion long ; but the Earl of 
Marlborough, whoſe eldeſt daughter was married 
to that Lord's eldeſt fon, preſſed it in fo poſi- 
tive a manner, that he ſaid he could not go be- 
yond fea to command the armies, unleſs the Tres- 
ſury was put into his hands, for then be was 
ſure, that remittances would be punctually made 
to him. The Earl was declared Captain-Gene- 
ral; and the Prince of Denmark, on the 17th of 
April, had the title of Generaliſſimo of all the 
Queen's forces by ſea and land; and it was for 
ſome time given out, that he intended to go be- 
yond fea, to command the armies of the all 
ance z but this report ſoon fell, it being faid, 
that the Dutch were not willing to truſt their 
armies to the command of a Prince, who might 
think it below him to be limited by their inſtru- 
ctions, or to be bound to obey their orders. The 
late King had diſſolved the Commiſſion for exe- 
cuting the office of Lord High-Admiral, and 
had committed that great Truſt to the Earl of 
Pembroke, The ſecrets of that Board had been 
ſo ill kept, and there was ſuch a faction in it, 
that the King reſolved to veſt it in a ſingle pe- 
ſon. The Earl of Pembroke was not calily 
brought to ſubmit to it; he ſaw it would draw 
a heavy load upon him, and, was ſenſible, that, 
by his ignorance of ſea affairs, he might fall in- 
to errors. To avoid which, he made uſe of 
good officers to aſſiſt him, and, reſolving to com- 
mand the fleet in perſon, took great pains 10 
put things in ſuch order, that it might be 
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(1) The Ladies of the bed -· chamber were, the Du- 


cheſſes of Ormond and Queensbury; the Counteſſes of 


Scarborough, Burlington and Abington ; the Marchio- 


—— — _ — — 


neſs of Huntingdin ; the Ladies Hyde, Spencer, Ha. 
cheville, Charltte Beverwert, and Harriot Godolþ®" 3 
and the Ducheſs of Hamilten. 0 


va 
ſhe plainly diſcovered her partiality to the Tories, 1, 


Richard Hill, Eſq to be his Council; though 


the legaliry of ſuch a Council was much queſ- 
tioned, as it was a new Court, which could not 
be authorized to act but by an act of Parlia- 
ment; yet, out of reſpect to the Queen, no pub- 
lic queſtion was made of it, and the objection to 
it never went beyond a ſecret murmur.” On the 
14th of April, the Duke of Devonſhire was ap- 
pointed Lord Steward, the Earl of Ferſey Lord 
Chamberlain, the Earl of Bradford Treaſurer, 
and Peregrine Bertie Vice-Chamberlain, and Sir 
Edward Seymour Comptroller of the Houſhold, 
who, three days after, was likewiſe ſworn of the 
Privy- Council; and the "Earl of Abingdon, Viſ- 
count Weymouth, Lord Dartmouth, Muſgrave, 
Greenvil, How, Gower, Harcourt, wich ſeveral 
others who had, during the laſt reign, expreſ- 
ſed the moſt violent and unrelenting averſion to 
the whole Adminiſtration, were now brought to 
the Council-board , whilſt the names of the 
Lords Sommers and Hallifax, and of ſeveral o- 
thers firmly attached to the Revolution-princi- 
ples, were left out of the liſt. The Privy Seal, 
to the admiration of all men, was given to the 
Marquiſs of Normanby (1), and to Sir Fobn 
Lviſon Gower the Chancellorſhip of the Duchy 
of Lancaſter, On the 2d of May, the Earl of 
Natingbam and Sir Charles Hedges were ap- 

inted Secretaries of State, in the room of the 

| of Mancheſter and Mr. Vernon, the latter of 
whom was however made one of the Tellers of 
the Exchequer, The Tories would truſt none 
but the Earl of Nottingham, and he would ſerve 
with none but Sir | Charles Hedges; and the 
maxim laid down at Court was, to put the di- 
rection of affairs in the hands of that party, 
who promiſed to carry on the war, and to main- 
tain the Alliances, If they failed in this, it 
was ſaid, the Queen would put her affairs into 
— hands, which at that time few could be- 

e (2). 8 
The Queen continued all the Judges in their 
poſts, except Mr. Juſtice Turton and Mr. Ba- 
ron Hatſell ; and moſt of the Lord-Lieutenants 
of Counties; nor did ſhe make any change in 
the foreign Miniſters. It gd. yok believed, 
that the Earl of Rocheſter his party were 
for ſevere methods, and for a more intire change 
quite through all ſubaltern employments z' but 
the Lords Godolphin and the Earl of Marlborough 
vere for more moderate proceedings; ſo that, 
though no Whigs were put into any poſts, yet 
many were kept in tho: which they had en- 
Jojed during the former Reign. 


1 


9 ANNE 


But, though the principal preferments 
Siren to perions of che ſame. party, there ſoon Debate is 


appeared a divilign among them, occaſioned by 
a rivalſhip between the Earls of Rocheſter and 
Mariberough, in which, ' notwithſtanding the 
near relation- of the former to. her Majeſty, the 
latter ſoon gained the aſcendant. It having 
been moved in Council, on the 2d of May, to 
declare war againſt France and Spain, the Earl 
of Rocheſter and ſome other Members repreſent- 
ed the inconveniencies, that might attend ſuch a 
ſtep, urging, that it was ſafer for the Engliſh 
to act only as Auxiliaries. But the Earl of 
Marlborough maintained, on the contrary, that 


it not only became the honour of the Crown 


and Nation to make good the late King's en- 

nts, but that France could never be re- 
duced within due bounds, unleſs the Engliſh en- 
tered as Principals in the quarrel. This opini- 


on being ſupported by the Dukes of Somerſet 
hive, the Ea 2 


and Devon rl of Pembroke, and 
ſome others, the majority of the Council de- 
clared for it, and the Queen ordered a declara- 
tion of war to be drawn up. However, the 
Queen being: willing to have the advice of her 
Commons upon this important affair, Sir E&- 
ward Seymour, by her command, laid before 
them, the ſame day, a Convention between her 
Majeſty, the Emperor, and the States-General, 
about declaring war againſt France and Spain; 
after the reading of which, the Commons una- 
nimouſly reſalved to addrefs the Queen, To 
return her thanks for her communicating to 
them her intentions of declaring war, in con- 
junction with her Allies, againſt the French 
King and his Grandſon ; and to aſſure her, 
* that they would, to the utmoſt, aſſiſt and 
* ſupport ſer in carrying it on,” 

Upon this occaſion a motion was made for an 
addreſs, ** That no 
„ gland or Ireland in her Majeſty's new raiſed 
forces, but ſuch as were born in England, Scot- 
« land, or Ireland, or the Dominions thereto 
belonging, or of Exgliſb parents, unleſs they 
& were before in half-pay.” This motion tend- 
ing to exclude the French Proteſtant Officers 
( though naturalized) who had ſerved in the 
late war, Colonel Mordaunt ſtrenuouſly oppoſed 
it, urging, ** That he had ſome French Officers 
in his regiment, upon whoſe fidelity and cou- 
rage he entirely depended, and who kept 
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perſon be an Officer in En. about Fe- 


reigners. 


c their companies in as good order, and as com- 


«© pleat as any native.” The Marquiſs of 
Huntington ſpoke likewiſe in behalf of the 
„ French Refugees, urging, ** What a reflec- 
<* tion it would be on the Exgliſb Nation, to 
* abandon people, who, upon ſo many occaſions, 
«© had ventured their lives for its ſafety and de- 
© fence,” Another Member deſired thoſe, who 
had made the motion, to explain themſelves ; 
for, faid he, if thereby we mean to exclude all Fo- 
reigners, what will become, not only of Duke 
Showberg: on whoſe Father this Houſe has 
thought fit to beſtow ' a gratuity of one hundred 
thouſand pounds, for bis eminent ſervices in the 
Revolution, but alſo of bis Royal Highneſs Prince 

George 


(1) It is faid, that the Marquis (when Earl of 
5. ave) made his addreſſes to the Queen (then 
rincels Anne) ſome years before her marriage with 
he Prince of Denmark; and, though his addreſſes 
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were checked as ſoon as diſcovered, yet ſhe always re- 
tained a great regard for him. | 
2) The Earl of Marlbwrough himſelf acquainted 

Rübe Burnet with this circumſtance, 
5 0 (1) The 
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George of Denmark, whom the Queen bath lately + 


declared Generaliſimo ? So that, the queſtion be- 
ing put upon the motion, it was carried in the 

ative, pt | 
"Pay doo after, May the 4th, the declaration 
of war againſt France and Spain was folemnly 


- 


3 
_—_— 


and other uſual places; as it was the ſame 


day by the Emperor and the States-General (2), 
The French Court was not a little ſurprized at 


theſe three declarations of war; and, imme. 


diately upon the receiving of them, the Mar. 


quiſs 


— * 


- * 


(i) The Declaration was in theſe terms: 
Anne R. ae n 
« Whereas it hath pleaſed Almighty God to call us 
„% to the Government of theſe R at à time, 
4c when our late dear Brother }/liam III, of glorious 
« memory, had, in purſuance of the tepeated advices 
« of the Parliament of this Kingdom, entered into 
cc ſolemn treaties of alliance with the Emperor of 
«© Germany, the States-General of the United Provinces, 
<« and other Princes and Potentates, for preſerving the 
4c liberty and balance of Europe, and for reducing the 


« exorbitant power of France; which treaties are 


ce grounded upon the unjuſt uſurpations and incroach- 
« ments of the French King, who had taken, and 
4 ſtill keeps poſſeſſion of a great part of the Spaniſh 
« Dominions, exerciſing an abſolute authority over 
cc all that Monarchy, having ſeized Milan aud the 
« Spaniſh Low-Countries by his armies, and made him- 
« ſelf Maſter of Cadiz, of the entrance into the Me- 
« diterranean, and of the ports in the Spaniſþ M- 
« Indies by his fleets; every where deſigning to in- 
c yade the liberties of Europe, and obſtruct the free- 


cc dom of navigation and commerce. And it being 


« provided by the third and fourth articles of the 
tc forementioned alliance, that if, in the ſpace of two 
«© months (which are ſome time ſince expired) the in- 
4 juries complained of were not remedied, the par- 
« ties concerned ſhould mutually aſſiſt each other with 
<« their whole ſtrength: And wheraas, inſtead of gi- 
eving the ſatisfaction that ought 2 to be expect- 
« ed, the French King has net only proceeded to far- 
< ther violence, but has added thereunto a great af- 
« front and indignity to Us and our Kingdoms, in ta- 
« king upon him to declare the pretended Prince of 
« J/ales King of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
<« has alſo influenced Spain to concur in the ſame af- 
« front and indignity, as well as in his other oppreſ- 
« ſions: We find ourſelyes obliged, for maintaining 
« the public faith, for vindicating the honour of our 
« Crown, and for preventing the miſchiefs which 
« all Europe is threatened with, to declare, and we 
« do hereby accordingly declare war againſt France 
« and Spain; and placing our intire confidence in the 
4 help of Almighty God, and fo juſt and neceſſary an 
« undertaking, we will (in conjunction with our Al- 
« lies) vigorouſly proſecute the ſame by ſea and land, 
<< being aſſured of the ready concurrence and aſſiſt- 
< ance of our ſubjects, in a cauſe they have ſo openly 
< and heartily eſpouſed. And we do hereby will and 
<« require our Lord High-Admiral of England, our 
« General of our forces, our Lieutenants of our ſe- 
« yeral counties, Governors of our forts and garri- 
« ſons, and all other officers and ſoldiers under them 
© by ſea and land, to do and execute all acts of hoſti- 
« lity in the proſecution of this war againſt France 
< and Spain, their vaſſals, and ſubjects, and to oppoſe 
<« their attempts; willing and requiring all our ſub- 
<«< jets to take notice of the fame, whom we hence- 
« forth ſtrictly forbid to hold any correſpondence or 
© communication with France or Spain, or their ſub- 
<« jets. But, becauſe there are remaining in our 
« Kingdorhs many of the ſubjects of France and Spain, 
« we do declare our Royal intention to be, that all 
ce the ſubjects of France and Spain, who ſhall demean 
50 — dutifully towards us, ſhall be ſafe in their 
« perſons and eſtates.” 

Given at our Court at 5 onde the fourth day 

of May, 1702, in the firſt year of our Reign. 


(2) The Emperor's Declaration was as follows: 


« We Leopold, by the Grace of God, elected Em- 
<« peror of the Romans in Germany, ever auguſt King 


© better than any of the former: However, being 


% of FHuagary, Bohemia, Dalmatia, Croati 

« nis, Archduke of e, Duke of Burgnd, 0, 
« ria, Carinthia, Carniola, and Wirtemberg, 
« Tyrol, &c. do make known, that although 
&* concluſion of a peace, not many years 

« at Ryſwick in the Crown of Fraxce ha 
« as well by refuſing for a long time to reftote the 
« fortreſs of Briſac, as by the injuries and damages 
„ done to the Houſe of Monbelard, together with 
other violations, made it abundantly- evident, that 
„they did not intend to obſerve this folemn 


1 
ſince the 


«© in that we might paſs the remainder- of our 
* troubleſome Reign in peace, and after having ſuf. 
„ fered ſo many vexations to maintain the Holy Re. 
<«< man Empire, and our Kingdoms, and Hereditary 
« Dominions in the en t of the preſent peace, 
« and for the future prevent the effuſion of fo much 
« innocent Chriſtian blood; we have choſen rather 
<« patiently to endure their inſults, and o endeavour 
« to find out means of amicably compoſing the diffe- 
« rences, than to enter into a freſh quarrel upon that 
« account, and thereupon begin a deſtructive war. 
« But whereas, immediately after the death of Chak: 
* the Second, King of Spam and Duke of Auſtria, 
« under the colour of 'a will, ſuppoſed to have been 
„ made by that Prince (which however is null 
« and of no validity) and notwithſtanding the 
« marriage- contracts, renunciations, ceſſions, . treaties 
« of peace, and former oaths, the King of Mane 
% has made himſelf maſter of all the Kingdoms and 
Countries of his faid Majeſty, among which there 
& are ſome, that did belong to our Archducal Houſe, 
6 ores en the power of the Crown of 
«© Spain, beſides thoſe, that are feudatory and depen- 
„dent on the Empire, and has by intruſion put his 
« grandſon, the Duke of Aujau, into the fame; and 
„ moreover taken by force the Dukedom of Mantua, 
and other fiefs of the Empire, although they never 
„ belonged to the Monarchy of Spain, and has alſe 
« cauſed a great number of t to enter into the 
« Dioceſe of Co and Lizge, hath ſeized and put 
& garriſons into all their towns and ftrong places, hath 
added new fortifications to them, and every where 
&« ereted magazines, and, contrary . to our lawful 
“ ordinances, and the execution thereof, according 
&© to the laws of the Empire, committed to the Princes 
of the Circles, hath ſupported by force of arms, 
e and ftrengthened the Elector of Cologne in his diſo- 
tc bedience; and on the other ſide hath cauſed the 
e faithful ſubjects of the Empire to be impriſoned, 
<« and particularly the Baron de Meat, Dion of Lge, 
„and hath fined ; and carried away ſeveral others from 
<« off the lands of the Empire, and hath attacked, in 
« an hoſtile manner, and ill-treated the Princes of 
„the Circles, who, according to their duty, endes. 
“ voured to put in execution our lawful Imperial 
« mandates, And furthermore his grandſon , the 
« Duke of Anjoz, hath taken to himſelf the titles, 
&« that belong to none but our Archducal Houle, and 
e hath cauſed himſelf to be called the Duke of 4 
„ fria, Count of Habsbourgh, and of Tral. We 
<« look upon it as a thing inexcuſable any longer to 
e paſs by in ſilence ſuch hoſtilities, infrations, and 
ce violences, committed both againft our Archducal 
« Houſe and our high Imperial dignity : On the con- 
e trary we find ourſelves Gn in conſequence and 
« by virtue of the laws of Nature and of Nations, 
« and of the Holy Reman | Empire, and particular); 
ein conſequence of the capitulation we ſwore to 4 
te the time we were elected Emperor, and of our 
<« Imperial, Archducal, and Patrimonial dignity, ® 


& hinder them with all our force and Les (0 the 
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iſs de Torey went into a great hall, where the 
Ping wa 
He 


walking, and -read them over to him. 
did not expreſs ſo much uneaſineſs at the 
complaint of the Emperor, but made a great 


many refleQtions 
ſo particularly reſpected the indignity done to 
the EN Nation, by acknowledging the pre- 
tended Prince of Wales King of Great Brides. 

J | | ut 


« the endeavours of other Potentates have had as lit- 
« tle ſucceſs with the faid Crown of France, as the 
« offers we have made of coming to an. amicable 
« agreement) and that ſo much the more, inaſmuch 
« as it is a matter unqueſtionable, that the ſaid will, 
« which at preſent ſerves for a colour of the faid ho- 
« ſtilities of France, was contrived by ſome. bribed, 
« $9aniſh Counſellors, according to the directions of 
« 12 French King; and that it was offered to his 
« jate Catholic Majeſty, when he was ſunk to ſuch a 
« weakneſs of body and mind, as not to be able to 
« read or underſtand, much leſs to weigh and exa- 
« mine, as was neceſſary, the large contents of the 
« ſaid will. And moreover, as it is altogether con- 
« trary to the intention of the faid late King, which he 
« had ſo often fignified to us; and as the faid will is 
« full of falſities, and of incomprehenſible and con- 
« tradictory matters; and laſtly, as it gives as little 
« ſatisfaction to our juſt demand, as the, King of 
« France could reccive from it, not to mention, that 
« az yet it hath not been duly executed by them, 
« but hath already been broken in many points, and 
« more particularly, foraſmuch as it is evident, that the 
« ſaid arbitrary enterprizes, as well by Himſelf, as in 
« the name of his Grandſon, as the pretended Lord 
« of the Circle of Burgundy, and conſequently a de- 
« clared enemy to Us and the Empire, do tend to the 
« overthrow and deſtruction of the Imperial dignity, 
« the authority, and rights, which were in to us 
« by a lawful election. | | 
« Supported therefore by the juſtice of our cauſe, 
« and truſting in the aſſiſtance of Almighty God, we 
« declare and publiſh by theſe preſents, that we hold 
« for our enemies the French King and the Duke of 
Anjou, with their ſubjects and adherents ; and that, 
« to prevent the public violence and injury, which 
« are done them unto Us, the Empire, and the 
« loyal States of the Empire, and to defend our Im- 
« perial- and other rights, we are obliged to take up 
« arms, and to @tiuſe our troops to march againſt our 
« ſaid enemies. We command by theſe preſents the 
« faithful ſubjects of Us and the Empire, by the du- 
« ty wherein they ſtand engaged to us and the Em- 
« pire, and under pain of deprivation of life and 
goods, and we ſeriouſly injoin them by theſe pre- 
« ſents, that none of them do engage in the ſervice 
« of the ſaid Crown of France, of the Duke of An- 
« jou, or of his adherents; and that none of them 
« do undertake in the leaſt to do any ſervice, or give 
them any aſſiſtance, or to maintain with them, di- 
tectly or indirectly, any commerce, partnerſhip, or 
corteſpondence, but that from this moment they do 
wholly break off and abſtain from the ſame, and do 
« afbſt us with all their power, to purſue and attack 
our ſaid enemies, and thoſe which belong to them. 
We have alſo this intire confidence in the Electors, 
Princes, and States of the Empire, that they will 
* all in general, and every one in his own particular, 
* from this time forward, at ſuch time as we ſhall 
* conſult with them, according to the exigence of af- 
* fairs, concerning what may be fit to be done in a 
* matter that does not reſpect us alone, but likewiſe 
* relates to the welfare and ſecurity of the other 
principal members of the Empire in particular, and 
* conſequently * that of the whole Roman Empire, 
will aid and affift us in our lawful. and juſt under- 
* taking, with their faithful and wiſe advice, and with 
* the ſincere, and unanimous, and firm conjunction 
* Of all the force, which God and the Empire has 
given them, to free themſelves and other injured 
States from oppreſſion: That they will contribute 
towards removing all thoſe calamities, and that they 
will not ſuffer themſelves to be drawn away in any 


<< wiſe; let every one, therefore regulate himſelf, and 


t take care accordingly.” 
In witneſs whereof we have cauſed theſe preſents 
to be ſealed with our Imperial ſeal. Lamberti, 
Vol. II. 72 

The Maniſeſlo of the States · General, containing the 
reaſons of their proclaiming war againſt France and 
Spain, was in theſe terms. 

„% The States - General of the United-Netherland:s, 
to all, to whom theſe preſents ſhall come, greeting. 
* Know ye, that the King of France having, for a 
* long. time fince, caſt his eyes upon theſe Provinces, 
<« to. ſeize upon the ſame, if poſſible, or intirely to 


© deſtroy or ruin them, has, in order to compaſs his 


* deſign, twice attacked this Republic; viz. in the 
« years 1672 and 1688, by a moſt unjuſt and violent 
war, though we had done our utmoſt to avoid the 
% ſame, and preſerve the continuation of peace and 
* tranquility, That nothing is more evidently 
* known, that, if that King had ſucceeded in his 
4 deg, and poſſeſſed himſelf of theſe Provinces, he 
. have thereby made his way to the Univerſal 
* Monarchy. And, if he had but only weakened 
them, and forced them to fit ftill, and ſeparate 
„ themſelves from their Allies, it is no leſs notori- 
„ ous, that he might have attained his aim, by ſub- 
<* duing other Princes and Powers; whereby this Re- 
public had been in a manifeſt danger of being re- 
„ duced, as well as other States, and loſing her Li- 
4 berty and Religion, which are the two precious ad- 
« vantages, for which the ſubjects of this State have 
* formerly. ſuffered ſo many cruel perſecutions, and 
„ which they could never fully and entirely enjoy, till 
«© they had frankly and | heartily facrificed their for- 
tunes and blood, with every thing elſe that was 
dear to them, and maintained a war of eighty years 
<« ſtanding againſt the then powerful Kings of Spain. 

„ That, notwithſtanding, it hath pleaſed God to 
„ puniſh theſe Provinces by the two laſt wars, be- 
«« cauſe of their ſins, yet he has not permitted, that the 
« French King ſhould put in execution his ambitious 
« deſigns; but, on the contrary, has fo favoured the 
<« arms of the Republic and their Allies, that they 
obtained in the years 1678 and 1697, a general 
cc z whereby France was obliged to reſtore large 
« Provinces, Lordſhips, and important places to the 
Emperor, the Empire, and the King of Spain, 
«© which ſhe had poſſeſſed, partly by a violent force, 
and partly by craft and artifice, under the ſpecious 

name of re-union, and other pretences, againſt the 
“ treaty. of Nimeguen. 

That, the treaty of peace of Ryſwick, and that of 
« Commerce, being ſo ſolemnly concluded in the 
«« year 1697, we had all the reaſon in the world to 
« flatter ourſelves, that the ſame would be bond 
« executed in all its points. But we have found, ori 
4 the contrary, by experience, that they did not de- 
« ſign on the part of France, to obſerve them, but 
only to induce Us and our Allies to lay down our 
« arms, disband our forces, and ſeparate us one from 
e another, in order to weaken us; and, in particu- 
<« lar, to enervate and ruin our ſubjects in ruining 
« their commerce, that they might the more eaſil 
« obtain the aim here abovementioned, This is fo 
« notorious, that the treaties aforeſaid of Peace and 
« Commerce were hardly ratified, but they began 
« manifeſtly to incroach upon the trade of theſe Pro- 
« yinces (which is the finew of this State) by their 
« openly refuſing to grant us the Tarif promiſed unto 
« us by the treaty aforeſaid, putting thereby the Sub- 
« jects and Merchants of this Republic to innumera- 
« ble troubles upon that account: Which obliges us, 
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But what moſt exaſperated. him, was the Decla- 


ration of the States General. For, as ſoon as the 
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Marquiſs de Turcy had done reading it, the Ki 
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« after "a long, tedious, and expenſive negotiation, to 
« accept. if (though. diſadvantageous to us) con- 
« trary to the tenor of the ſaid treaty, in order to pre- 
„% vent a greater miſchief, ; | | 
„ Thaty notwithſtanding it was ſtipolated by the fifth 
« article of the ſaid treaty of Commerce, that ſuch: of 
„ our ſubjets, who ſhall ſettle in France ſor carrying 
d on their trades, ſhall be free and exempted from the 
<« duties and tax laid upon foreigners ; yet exceſſive 
<« duties have been laid upon them, and we have been 
4 forced to fee and bear the ſa me.. s 
% That, ia che mean wulle, the King of France 
« omitted nothing to perſuade” us, by all jmaginable: 
4 proteſtatioms, that he had no other deſign than the 
«© preſervation of the peace, and the removing of all 
% obſtacles, that might interrupt the fame. And, 
„ whereas. the | weak conſtitution of the King of 
© Spain could not promiſe. à long life, and that his 
„ death was like to cauſe great wars and differences, 
4% this occafioned a' treaty; whereby on one fide, it 
« was provided, that the French King ſhould not have 
% that exorbitant power, which otherwiſe he would 
© have had by the acceſſion or union of the Span; 
« Monarchy to his crown; and by theſe means pre- 
„ yented the ill conſequences all Europe. was afraid of; 
„ and, on the other hand, ſatisfaction was given to 
others, who claimed the ſaid Succeſſion, in order to 
„ preſerve the general peace. : 
„% That, upon this foundation, the King of France 
« having concluded, on the third and twenty-fifth day 
« of March, 1700, a ſolemn treaty with the King of 
« England: and this State, we-were in hopes to pre- 
„ ſerve the general peace, But that treaty was no 
« ſboner concluded and ratified, but it moſt evident]; 
c appeared, that it was not the intention of the French 
0. King to ſtand by it and obſerve it, but on the con- 
tc trary, that they uſed all manner of artifices in the 
© Court of Spain, not wt to render the Emperor 
„ odious to the Spaniards, but alſo to oblige the King 
<« to diſpoſe ob his Succeſſion by a teſtament in favour 


„ of France. 


« That, the King of Spain having ſome time after 
e departed this life, they produced a teſtament, where- 
« by the Duke of Amor, grandſon to the King of 
« France, was declared heir of all the Kingdoms and 
«© Dominions of the deceaſed King. | 

« That, the ſaid will being made public, the French 
« King did immediately give [proofs of his ſecret in- 
e tenticns of making uſe of all imaginable means to 
« pratify his vaſt ambition: And in order thereunto, 
„ (without any reſpect or regard to a treaty ſo folemn- 
<« ly and newly concluded, and the repeated proteſta - 
„tions he had made never to depart from it) he ac- 


«© cepted the faid will, breaking ,and violating the 


« treaty aforeſaid, without giving any previous com- 
« munication of his intentions to thoſe, with whom 
„ he made it; notifying the ſame without any diſ- 
“ guiſe, to the Republic, and alledging for the princi- 
« pal motive thereof, that the ſpirit and ſenfe of the 
“ faid treaty, and not the letter, were only to be re- 
„ garded; and explaining that ſpirit and ſenſe in his 
« own. way, as he thaught fit, not omitting at the 
“ ſame time to threaten us, and repreſenting the dan- 
„gers and misfortunes, which we might expect, if 
« we did not conform ourſelves to that ſpirit. Which 
% proceeding is a breach of faith as uncommon and 


_ « unheard of, as ever was, and a dangerous inſtance, 


« which tends for the future to undermine and ruin the 
faith of all public treaties. 

„That, by virtue of the teſtament aforeſaid, that 
King did not content (himſelf to cauſe the Duke of 
«© Anja to be proclaimed King of Spain, but he poſ- 
„ ſefled himſelf in his name of all the Kingdoms and 
„ Dominions of the Spaniſb Monarchy, without an 
regard to the pretenſions of the Emperor, whic 
„ were ſo fully owned in the treaty aforefaid, that 
© they were not only laid as the foundation of the 


c faid treaty, but alſo fo far acknowledged for juſt and 


„ Haris. | 1 
„That che faid King being unwilling to ſtop the 
« cattfed} his own troops to take polleſfion of the 
« mh Netherlands, notwithſtandi 
« garriſon therein, by the perm 
« the late King of Gan, for the defence and fecuri 
« of the faid Country, and with a great deal of dis? 
« culty was at laſt perfuaded te let gur faid troops re- 
« turn home, after they were very much we 
That by theſe means the Republic was at once de- 
« py of her rampart and barrier, for which we 
ce already maintained two b wars, and which 
cc the King of France himſelf had affigned in the con- 
« ditions of the peace concluded in the year 1678, 
« and contrary to what was particulary ſtipulated in 
« the treaty of Partition, and inſiſted upon on the part 
« of the Republick, vis. That the faid Sper Nether- 
c lands ſhould * the Archduke of Aria. 

„ Fhat the faid King of France immediately began 
<« to govern arbitrarily the Kingdoms and Dominicns 
4 of Spain, under the name of his grandſon, as well 
« in civil as in military affairs, and has fo united 
« thoſe States to his own, as if the ſame were but one 
« and the fame Kingdom and Government; which 
«© can never more evidently appear, than in the caſe 
« of the Spaniſh Netherlands, the barrier of this State, 
« where it appears (as indeed they write it from Spain) 
that the ſaid Proyinces have been abſolutely 
« and made over to the King of France; and that he 
«- Exerciſes an abſolute authority over them, both in 
« civil and military affairs, as likewdl Is Barter, of 
« finances. 2 . 

« That the French King having carried his exorbi- 
« tant power to the degree, which the Chriſtian 
« world had ſo long apprehended, and laid ſuitable 
« foundations for obtaining the univerfal Monarchy, 
« he did not delay it long to put theſe projects in exe- 
« cution, ſending a formidable army into Mah, to 
« make himfelf intirely maſter thereof, having al- 
« x ſent a great number of troops into the Span 
« Netherlands to fright us, and oblige us, if poſlible, 
« to a ſeparate treaty without our Allies. 

That theſe artifices, (though never ſo well con- 
“ certed) falling ſhort of the defired effect, the French 
« King made uſe of all other imaginable ways to com- 
“ pel us thereunto by force, and to that end ſeized the 
“ city and citadel of Liqe, without the, conſent and 
« knowledge of the Emperor and the Empire, and 
c cauſed the Dean of the ſaid Chapter to be by vio- 
& lence ſeized and carried away into the Spanib Do- 
«* minions, that he might not oppoſe his deſign, and in 
« order to ſtrike a terror into the faid Chapter. 

That, being not ſatisfied with having thus ſeized 
“ upon Lizge, and in order to ſtreighten us more and 
<« more, he poſſeſſed himſelf, contrary to the will of 
© the Chapter of Colne, of the moſt conſiderable 
<< places of that Archbiſhoprick, and particularly of the 
<« fortreſſes of Bonn, Keyſerfwaert, and Rhimbergu®* 
(bis deſign upon the city of Cologne having happily 
«© miſcarried by their good conduct) to put himſelf in 
« condition to invade this Republic, as he had done 
© in the year 1672, And, that nothing might be 
© wanting to make himſelf ſure of it, and in order to 
e block us up on all fides, he cauſed a co 
© number of troops to be raiſed at his own charges in 
e the country of HYeolfembuttle, that they might invade ' 
on that ſide, ſending, at the ſame time, all ſorts of 
<« ammunition and artillery to the Rhine, through fo- 
<« reign countries, the better to invade theſe Pro- 
“ vinces. / 

% That the ſaid King, being not fatisfied with bav- 
<< ing ſtreightened us in that manner by land, proceeded 
e further; and by poſſeſſing himſelf (in the name 
« of the King of Spain) of all the . 
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the table, ſaying, ** That Meſſieurs the 


os. a Dutch Merchants (meaning the States- General ) 
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* ſhould one day repent of their boldneſs iri 
** declaring war againſt ſo great a * 


—__ 
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« Naples, Sicih, and other iſlands in the Mediterrane- 


« an, as alſo the Spaniſh Netherlands and the Indies, 
« he made himſelf intire Maſter of the commerce of 
« Europe, and obtained the power to exclude us and 
« all other nations from it. And laſtly, that we might 
o ohes Bt 6 he en- 


« deavoured to perſuade the King of Portugal to ſor- 


« bid us his harbours, and ſent, at the ſame time, a 
« ſquadron into the Veſt- Indies, on purpoſe to ſeize 
« the filver fleet, in which our ſubj and thoſe of 
other Princes and Potentates, are ſo conſiderably 
« concerned. | 

« That, affairs being in that intricate and dangerous 
« condition, We, as the neareſt and moſt expoſed to 
« the fire, having, in the firſt place, invoked God 
« Almighty to our aſſiſtance, thought it n to 
« put ourſelves in a poſture of defence, and fo arm 
« ourſelves, as well as we could, by ſea and land, 
« againſt that exorbitant power, and the dangers we 
« were threatened with ; and, at the ſame time, to de- 
« fire of our Neighbours and Allies the ſuccours they 
“ had promiſed us by treaties, in caſe we were mo- 
« leſted and diſturbed: Which they having granted 
« us with the ſame readineſs as we deſired, we put 
« ourſelves in that condition, that, refuſing to hearken 
« to any private treaty with France, we had time to 
« confederate ourſelves with his Imperial Majeſty, the 
„King of England, the King of Pruſſia, and other 
« Princes and Potentates, for the common defence 
« of our and their reſpective Dominions, the preſer- 
« vation of the liberty of Zurepe, and for recovering 
« the general peace and tranquility. 

« That, every one beginning to open their eyes, 
« and to think of their natural defence, the Empe- 
« ror ſent a conſidereble army into ah, to oppoſe 
« the French King. | 

« That his Imperial Majeſty, having thought fit to 
« diſlodge the French out of the Electorate of Cologne, 
* and uſed all imaginable ways for it, did, together 
with the DireQors of the Circles concerned therein, 
deſire our aſſiſtance, which we (conformable to 

our engagements, our own defence, and the ftrit 
alliance we were entered into) could not refuſe ; 
but, on the contrary, thought it neceſſary, that our 
forces there and elſewhere ſhould act as Auxiliaries 
* by way of diverſion, 

That theſe proceedings of the French have, to 
© our great ſorrow, kindled a war in ſeveral parts of 
the world, which is actually begun, and carried on 
* with a great deal of violence. 
| © That, as we had not given the leaſt pretence 

* thereunto, but, on. the contrary, made our utmoſt 

* efforts for the preſervation of the ore peace, 
e were very glad to ſee a Miniſter, that the 
* French King had ſent into theſe parts, and neglected 
* nothing to engage him to make ſome propoſals for 
maintaining the peace. But, ſeeing we could not 
* ſucceed therein, we made ourſelves ſome demands, 
which we thought neceſſary for recovering a gene- 
ral tranquility and our private ſecurity ; but there 
has been no manner of anſwer, nor the leaſt offer 
* made thereupon. 

* That indeed ſome outward proteſtations of peace 
* have been made on that fide, but as, at the ſame 
time, they continued their warlike preparations, to 
© ſeize the lands of their neighbours, and to confede- 
rate themſelves with ſeveral Princes and Potentates ; 
they have clearly manifeſted, that their proteſtati- 
ons would come to nothing, unleſs we were reſolved 
to treat ſeparately from our Allies; and this they 
* have ſtill more evidently diſcovered, by recalling 
* lucceſfively two Miniſters, 

6 Finally, the King has upon that foot cauſed his 
* Reſident to declare unto us in a memorial, that his 


9 armies were in a condition to act againſt us, if we 
No. XXXVI. Vol. III. 
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« came to no reſolution about the things contained 


therein. 

And, as there is nothing more evidently known, 
« than that the deſigns of the preſent King of Spam 
« againſt the liberty of our State and Commerce are 
the ſame as thoſe of the King of France; nay, as 
« all the world muſt be convinced by the whole di- 
<« rections and management of affairs, that the King 
« of France and the preſent King of Spain are one 
« and the fame in ; and that the King of Spain 
* can do, nor will do nothing, but what the King of 
% France pleaſes, and will have him to do; even that 
the Kingdoms of France and Spain are united into 
one: It follows from thence, that whatever the 
King of France has done againſt Us and our Allies, 
in the name of the King of Spain, muſt be taken 
and underſtood to be made by the King of Spain 
© himſelf, or at leaſt by both of them. That by 
„ theſe means the King of France (above what has 
deen already ſaid) has made uſe of the Spaniſb troops 
in the name of the King of Spain to carry on his 


« deſign againſt us. That in that name he has erect- 


« ed a fort within the reach of the cannon of a for- 
<« treſs belonging to the States, contrary to the trea 
concluded with the King of Spain in the year 1648, 
and contrary to the laws of Nations and thoſe of 
cc war. 

„That the King of Spain has not only ſuffered 
& thole proceedings of the King his grandfather, but 
<*« abſolutely approved the ſame, and the actual ſeizing 
the whole Monarchy of Spain, and in particular of 
the Spaniſh Netherlands, that neceſſary barrier for 
<« our State. 

« That all divine and human laws dictating to us, 
« that, being thus ſtraitned, blocked up on all ſides, 


« and actually attacked by the Kings of France and 


« Spain, and threatened by them with ſo many dan- 
„ gers, we may, and are bound to make uſe againſt 
them of all the means God and Nature have put in- 
« to our hands for our defence, protecting our ſub- 
ce jects, and for preſerving their Religion and Liberty; 
« and to that end to take up arms againſt the ſaid 
« King of France and Spain, who have together 
cc * our ruin and deſtruction, and declare 
« war againſt them, as we do by theſe preſents, 
« truſting, that God Almighty will bleſs the juſtice 
« of our cauſe, and the means we ſhall make uſe of; 
« defiring, that all Kings, Princes, and Republics, and 
cc States, who love their own preſervation and liberty, 
tc together with that of Eurepe, that they will regard 
« this our Declaration, as an effect of an urgent and 
ic preſſing neceſſity for defending ourſelves, and pro- 
« tecting our ſubjects, and conſequently all Europe : 
« And that they will (in conjunction with us) oppoſe 
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ce the ill deſigns of the Kings of France and Spain, 


« and their exorbitant power, whereby they intend to 
cc make themſelves maſters of all Chri/tendom, and to 
« that end to give us aid and aſſiſtance. 

« Laſtly, we command and require all our ſubjects 
« and inhabitants of theſe Provinces, Commanders, 
« Officers, Soldiers, and others, of what quality ſo- 
& ever they be, to own and regard the ſaid Kings of 
« France and Spain as enemies of this State; to in- 
« yade their country, and fall upon their ſubjects and 
cc vaſſals both by ſea and land; to repel their violence, 
«© and do every thing elſe they are obliged to do for 
ce the defence of our country, and the damage of our 
enemies. 

« And, that no body may pretend to be ignorant 
cc thereof, we require and command the Lords States, 
« Counſellors, Deputy - States of theſe reſpective Pro- 
cc vinces, and all other Officers and Magiſtrates of 
c this country, to cauſe theſe preſents to be proclaim- 
« ed, publiſhed, and poſted up, on the 15th day of 


« this inſtant, in all the places, where publications of 
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A bill a- 
bout the 
union of 
the two 
Kingdoms. 
Burnet, 


The HISTORY of BNGIAND. 


Bur he did not publiſh his declaration of war 
till the gd of Jug (1) 1 

On the 5th of May, the Commons reſolved to 
preſent an addreſs to her Majeſty, ** returning 
<*< the thanks of their Houſe for her great zeal 
© for the Succeſſion of the Crown in the Prote- 
© ſtant line; expreſſed in her late order in 
„ Council, directing the Princeſs Sophis to be 
<< prayed for: As the right, that recammend- 
ed that Princeſs, was in her own blood, ſhe 
was deſigned by her Chriſtian name, and not by 
her title. It came to be known, that this had 
been oppoſed in — the Marquis of 
Nor but was pr by the Lord Go- 


dolphin. The Lords returned their thanks to the 


Queen upon the fame account, as alſo for lay- 


ing before them the Convention made with 


* the Emperor and the State General, in order 
* to a concurrent declaration of war.“ 

As the Queen, in her firſt ſpeech to the Par- 
liament, renewed the motion made by the 
late King, for the union of England and Scotland, 
a bill was brought in for that purpoſe. Many 
of thoſe, who ſeemed now to have the greateſt 
ſhare of her favour and confidence, oppoſed this 
bill with much heat, and not without indecent 
reflections on the Scotch Nation; yet it was car- 
ried hy a great majority, that the Queen ſhould 
be impowered to name Commiſſioners for treat- 
ing of an union. It was ſo viſibly the intereſt 
of England, and of the preſent Government, to 


1 Vol. Ill 
ſhut that back-daor againſt the ; 
France," and. the atzmpis of 1 32 
Prince of Wales, that the oppoſition to this firſt 
ſtep towards an union, and the indecent ſcorn 
with which Seymayr and others treated the Scats ; 
were clear OY that the poſts, they were 
brought into, not changed their tempers: 
But that, inſtead of healing matters, they in- 
tended to irritate them farther by reproachful 
ſpeeches 3 the bill went through both Houſes 
notwithſtanding the rough treatment it met with 
at firſt, and on the 6th of May received the 
Royal aſſent (2). | 

he intire harmony, between the Queen and 4 /;/;, 
both Houſes of Parliament, greatly diſappointed /: y «. 
the diſaffected, who expected nothing but con- 
fuſion upon the late King's death, and who, to 2'% 
ſhew their joy at an accident, that had cauſed a Bune: 
general concern in moſt parts of Europe, vilified Xue. 
the deceaſed King with libels, verſes, and healths, 
ſo very indecent and ſcandalous, that, inſtead of 
wit, they ſerved only to demonſtrate their im- 
placable malice (3); Not content with theſe 
inſults, they endeavoured to blaſt the King's me- 
mory, and to render his friends obnoxious, by 
charging upon him a deſign of excluding the 
Princeſs Anne from the Succeſſion. For he had 
no ſooner expired, than a report was ſpread, That 
ſome papers were found in his ſtrong box, where. 
by it ap » that he had laid a ſcheme to get 
the Elector of Hanover declared his immediate 
Succeſſor : 


—_— 
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cc this nature are uſually made ; commanding likewiſe, 
<«< that the ſame be publiſhed and affixed in the uſual 
* places of the diſtrict of the generality.” 

Done and concluded in the Aſſembly of the Lords 
States-General at the Hague, May the 8th, 1702. 
Signed I. de Naſſuu, and underneath F. Fagel ; 
and fealed with the ſeal of the States-General in 
red wax. Lamberti, Vol, II. 


(2) It was in the following terms: 


By the King, 

« Although the treaty concluded at Nyſiuict at a 
<« time, when the King, by the ſuperiority of his 
<« forces, was in a condition to have given laws to the 
ct neighbouring Princes, that were jealous of his 
power, was a certain proof of the ſincere deſire, that 
<« his Majeſty had always to give peace to his ſubjects, 
& and to reſtore peace to Europe: His Majeſty never- 
<« theleſs finds, that the Emperor, without any lawful 
right to the Spaniſo Monarchy, hath put himſelf in 
<« a condition by the augmentation of his troops, by 
e treaties and alliances with ſeveral Princes, and par- 
« ticularly with England and the States-General of the 
« United-Provinces, to trouble the repoſe of Europe 
<« by a new war, as unjuſt as it is ill grounded. They 
C have begun hoſtilities on all ſides, againſt and contra- 
“ ry. to the treaties ſo ſolemnly ſworn to. All Exrope 
« is witneſs of his Majeſty's moderation, He bath 
c ſeen places attacked, advantageous poſts ſeized, 
« convoys ſtopped, and priſoners taken, before an 
« declaration of war, and at a time when his Maj 2 
« ty was endeavouring by his Ambaſladors and £n- 
« voys to preſerve the peace. All theſe ſteps being 
« fo contrary to ſincere dealing and their on inte- 
<« refts; and the maniſeſtoes and declarations of war 
„of the Emperor, England, and the States-General 
c having been publiſhed, his Majeſty finds himſelf un- 
der an indiſpenſable neceſſity (in order to preſerve 
< his own, and the King his Grandſon's Dominions) 
©« to arm on his ſide, and to make his levies ſufficient 
« to oppoſe the undertakings of the common ene- 
« mies. And, for that end, his Majeſty is reſolved to 


_ — 


c employ all his forces by ſea and land, and (by the 
« help of the divine protection, which he imploregoa 
<« the juſtice of his cauſe) to declare war againſt the 
« Emperor, England, the States-General of the United- 
C Provinces, and the Princes their Allies. His Ma- 
« jeſty orders and commands all his ſubjects, vaſ- 
fals, and ſervants, to cruize upon the ſubjects of the 
« Emperor, England, and Holland, and on the ſub- 
« jects of their Allies; and ſtrictly forbids his ſubjeds 
ce to have henceforth any communication, commerce, 
« or intelligence with them on pain of death. And 
« therefore his Majeſty hath revoked, and by theſe 
<« preſents revokes all permiſſions, paſs-ports, fafe- 
„guards, and ſafe-conducts, which may have been 
<« granted by him, his Lieutenant - Generals, and other 
<« his Officers, contrary to theſe preſents; and hath 
« declared, and does declare them to be void, and of 
none effect and force, forbidding all perſons what- 
« ſoever to have any regard unto them, His Majeſty 
« orders and commands the Admiral, Marſhals of 
« France, Governors and Lieutenant-Generals for his 
« Majeſty in his Provinces and Armies, Mareſchals 
« de Camp, Colonels, Camp maſters, Captains, Chiefs, 
« and Leaders of his Majeſty's ſoldiers, both bort 
« and foot, French and Strangers, and all his other 
« Officers, to whom it may pertain, what is herein 
« contained, to cauſe and execute, each in his office, 
« within their towns and juriſdictions, For ſuch 1s 
« his Majeſty's will and pleaſure, that theſe preſents 
<« be publiſhed in all the maritime and other towns, 
« and in all the ports, havens, and other places of 
ce the Kingdom and Lands under his obedience, where 
« need ſhall be, to the end that none may 
6« ignorance.” 


Given at Mark, June 3, 1702. 


Lovis. 


(2) At the ſame time the Queen gave her aſſent to 
an act for laying a duty upon land. To another for 
encouragement of the Greenland trade; and to a third, 
for making good the deficiencies, and the 
credit. 

(3) They not only drank a health te Sorrel, or 


: That, in order to effect this, the 
troops of Hanover and Zell were to file off to- 
1 That, ſoon after 

ing's return from nce, a pretended in- 
IA be raiſed either in Scotland or 
Veland, to give the King a colourable pretence 
for inviting over the Hexoverian troops, with 
their Prince to command them ; and that ſeve- 
ral Peers, privy to this deſign, were to be made 
Lord-Lieutenants of Counties, in order to in- 
fuence the elections for Members of a new 
Parliament. This, many of thoſe, who were 
now in poſts, had talked of in fo public a man- 
der, that it appeared they intended to poſſeſs the 
whole Nation with a belief of itz hoping there- 


"02, 


deen in the late King's confidence, and diſgrace 
all the Whigs, in order to the carrying all elec- 
tions of Parliament for men of their own party. 
And indeed, the report had gained ſo far upon 
the belief of ſome people, that the city of Nor- 
wich, in their addreſs to the Queen, printed in 
the Gazette on the goth of April, congratu- 
« lated her Majeſty's moſt happy and peaceable 
« Acceſſion to the Throne, notwithſtanding all 
« the malicious deſigns and contrivances uſed to 
« defeat her Majeſty of her undoubted right.“ 
The Dukes of Somerſet and Devonſbire, and 
the Earls of Marlborough, Jerſey, and Albemarle, 
had been ordered by the Queen to viſit the late 
King's papers, and bring her ſuch of them, as 
related to the Alliances, or other affairs of the 
Crown, Several Peers, who retained a great 


veneration for the late King, 2 the de- 
ole falſe reports 


fgn which was driven at by x 
made a motion in the Houſe of Lords (1), that 
an enquiry ſhould be made into the truth of 
that report, and of all other ſtories of that kind, 
that ſo, if there was any truth in them, ſuch, as 
had been concerned in thoſe wicked defigns, 
might be puniſhed ; and if they were found to 
be falſe, that thoſe, who ſpread them about, 
might be chaſtiſed. Upon this, the Houſe de- 
lired that thoſe Lords, who had viſited the late 
King's papers, would let them know, if they 


1 —— 


by, to alienate the People from thoſe who had 
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Queen's Succeſſion, or to the Succeſſion of the 
Houſe of Hanover. Four of them were then in 
the Houle, only the Earl of Mariborough was il 
that day z ſo the four who were preſent ſaid, they 
had found nothing, that did in any fort relate 
to that matter z and this was confirmed by the 
Earl of : Merborough to ſome Peers, who were 
ſent by the Houſe, to aſk him the ſame queſtion, 
Upon which the Houſe came to a relolution, 
That the Lords, who were appointed by her 
« Majeſty to inſpect the late Ki s papers, 
„having ſeverally declared, that they did not 
** ſee or find amongſt them any paper, in the leaſt 
*« tending to the prejudice of her Majeſty, or 
her Succeſſion to the Crown, or which might 
give any ground or colour for ſuch a reports 
*© the ſaid report was groundleſs, falſe, villainous, 
* and ſcandalous, to the diſhonour of the late 
King's memory, and highly tending to the 
«« diſſervice of her preſent Majeſty.” And they 
ordered, That matter of fact aforeſaid, 
* and the reſolution of the Houſe thereupon, 
„be laid before her Majeſty by the Duke of 
« Bolton, the Earl Marſhal, the Earls of Rad. 
% nor, Stamford, and Scarborough, and the Lord 
« Ferrers; and thac they do humbly defire her 
«« Majeſty to order Mr. Attorney-General to 
« proſecute, with the utmoſt ſeverity of the law, 
& the authors or publiſhers of ſuch fcandalous 
4 reports.” The Lords named in this order 
having waited on the Queen on the 5th of May, 
her Majeſty told them, That ſhe was very 
« ready to do any war”, A that kind, and would 
« give directions to Mr. Attorney-General ef- 
* fectually to proſecute the authors and pub- 
„ liſhers of ſuch falſe reports. 
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had met with any among them, relating to the 1702. 


Some books had been publiſhed, particularly Lilla, 


by Dr. Drake and Dr. Davenant, charging the 
late Miniſtry and the whole Whig party with 
the like deſigns of excluding the Queen, Theſe 
books were cenſured, and the authors of them 
were ordered to be proſecuted 3 though both the 
Marquiſs of Normanby, and the Earl of Notting- 
bam, did all they could to excuſe thoſe writers (2). 

When 


W IR K W ˖ 2 


ing the horſe that fell with the King, but alſo to the 
bitle Gentleman in velvet, meaning the mole which it 
ems had heaved up, where the horſe's foot ſlipped in, 
and occaſioned the fall. As the horſe had belonged to 
dir John Fenwick, it was infinuated as a Judgment 
upon the King in the following epigram, which they 
made on the occaſion : | 


llifiris Sonipes, certt digniffime Cock, 
Cui Leo, cui Taurus, cui daret Urſa Locum; 
Ne te fœlicem falicia Prata tulere ? 
Wera gu faclix prebuit alma Parens ? 
Hibernis Patriam veniſti ulturus ab oris; 
Aut Glenca, aut Stirps te Famiciana dedit. 
Sis felix quicumgus precor, memorande, nec wnguam 
am ſells Dorſum, fr ana nec ora premant, 
i Generis Vindex, moriente Hramo, 
Hance Libertatem, quam dabis, ipſe tene. 


(1) The motion was made by the Earl of Carl/le, 
_w ſeconded by the Lords Wharton, Hallifax, and 
rs. 


(2) The particulars of this affair were as follow: 


On the 4th of May, a complaint was made to the 
Houſe of Peers of a paſſage in the Preface to a book, 
— The Hiſtory of the laſt Parliament begun at 
: eſtminſter, the tenth day of February, 1700; which 

"2h it did not directiy reflect on the late King's 


A £.4 


memory, yet manifeſtly tended to caſt an indelible 
odium upon his friends, being couched in theſe words: 
« And perhaps there was a thing in proſpect of deeper 
tc reach than all theſe, which was, that, ſhould it have 
“e pleaſed God to have ſnatched from us the King on 
C4 a ſudden, by chance of war, or other fatal accident, 
« during the tumult of arms abroad, and the civil 
cc iforders they had raiſed among us at home, and a 
«© numerous, corrupt, licentious party throughout the 
« Nation, from which the Houſ: of Commons was 
<« ſometimes not free, they might entertain hopes 
« from the advantage of being at the helm, and the 
« aſſiſtance of their rabble, to have put in practice 
ec their own ſchemes, and have given us a new model 
« of Government of their own projection, and ſo to 
«< have procured to themſelves a laſting impunity, and 
e to have mounted their own beaſt, the rabble, and 
« driven the ſober part of the Nation, like cattle, 
« before them. That this is no groundleſs conjecture 
« will readily appear to any conſidering perſon, from 
cc the treatment her Royal Highneſs the Princeſs of 
« Denmark, the Heir rent to the Crown, met all 
cc ajong from them and all their party. They were 
&« not contented to ſhew her a conſtant negle& and 
« flight themſelves, but their whole party were in- 
ce ſtructed to treat her, not only with diſreſpect, but 
c ſpight. They were buſy to traduce her with falſe 
« — ſcandalous aſperſions; and ſo far they carried 

«< the 


pamphlets 
cenſured. 
Burnet, 
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confidence, that no ſuch 


Addreſs 
for a pro- 
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When the falſhood of thoſe calumnies was ap- 
parent, then it was given out, with an unuſual 
report had ever been 

read ; though the contrary was evident, and 
the thing was boldly aſſerted in thoſe books. 


And therefore a peculiar meaſure of aſſurance 


was neceſſary to face down a thing, which they 
had taken ſuch pains to infuſe into the minds of 
the credulous vulgar all Enpland over. 

The Earl of Nottingham, to divert this en- 
quiry, moved, that another might be made into 
thoſe books, in which the murder of King 
Charles the Firſt was juſtified ; though the oe 
vocation, given to. ſome of theſe, was, by a 
ſermon preached by Dr. Binks before the Con- 
vocation, on the 3oth of January, in which he 
drew a parallel between King Charles's ſufferir. 38 
and thoſe of our Saviour : And, in ſome very 
indecent expreſſions, gave the preference to the 
former (1). . 

The war being now declared, both Houſes 


joined in an addreſs to the Queen, wherein they 


bibition of repreſented, ** That nothing would more contri- 
correſpon- «© bute to the effectual carrying it on, and re- 


dence with 


France 
May 21. 


« ducing her enemies to the greateſt ſtreights, 
© than an intire prohibition of all correſpon- 
« dence with France and Spain on the part of 


— 


Val, 
«the Allies; and therefore they hum! 

„ viſed her Majeſty to . a 
he reaping and ber other Allies, to 
«< join with her Majeſty in prohibiting all inter. 
« Tones between ' the ſubjeQts of her Majet 
and her Allies, and the ſubjects of France and 
Spain; and allo to concert ſuch methods with 
* the States. General, as might moſt effeQually 
«© ſecure the trade of her ſubjects and her Al. 
„ hes.” This addreſs her Majeſty readily pro. 
% miſed to comply with, adding, That the 
<< was too much concerned for the public we]. 
fare, to omit any neceſſary precautions for the 
protection of the trade.” 

On the other hand, the Lords having made g. 
ſome amendments to & bill from the Co al 
for the Encouragement of Privateers, to which the 40 
Commons refuſed their concurrence; their Lord. ** 
ſhips, in an addreſs, repreſented to the 4 
That the ſea — 9 of her Majeſty'; 
enemies being ſuch as ſeemed not to be intend - 
ed for encountering and fighting her Royal 
navy, but rather for making a pyratical war, 
*© to the interruption of commerce, it was, in 
their opinion, highly requiſite for the public 
** ſervice, that her Majeſty would give all poſ- 
* ſible encouragement to her ſubjects to arm and 

ſet 


ä 


« the affront, as to make her at one time almoſt the 
« common ſubje& of the tittle tattle of almoſt every 
cc Coffee-houſe and Drawing-room, which they pro- 
c moted with as much zeal, application, and venom, 
cc as if a bill of excluſion had then been on the anvil, 
< and theſe were the introductory ceremonies.” Af- 
ter reading this paſſage, the Lords ordered the Book- 
ſeller for whom the book was printed, to attend the 


'Houſe on the next Saturday ; but, before that day came, 


Dr. Fames Drake, the Phyſician, having owned him- 
ſelf to be Author of the book in queſtion, he was on 
the gth of May, examined by the Lord Keeper, who 
as ked him what he had to ſay concerning the faid book? 
The Doctor anſwered, © That he thought he had juſt 
“ reaſon to write what he had writ, he having heard 
c her Highneſs talked of diſreſpectfully in every Cof- 
« fee-houſe:” And then he withdrew. After ſome 
debate, he was called in again, and the Lord Keeper 
told him, that the Houſe was not ſatisfied with what 
he had ſaid, but thought he trifled, and required him 
to acquaint the Houſe with the grounds of his wri- 
ting the paragraph abovementioned. He anſwered, 
« That he found it mentioned in divers anonymous 
« pamphlets publiſhed at that time, and hoped it was 
« no hurt to anſwer thoſe pamphlets; and defired 
« time to recolle& what theſe pamphlets were ;” and 
then withdrew. After ſome time he was called in 
again, and asked whether he could charge any perſon 
in the Kingdom with the matters aſſerted by him in 
that paragraph? And whether he had heard any per- 
ſons ſay, that they could charge any perſons whatſoever 
with the matters contained in that paragraph? To 
theſe queſtions he anſwered, He did not know of any 
ſuch perſon ; and being further asked, if he had any 
grounds beſides the pamphlets, and what the pamphlets 
were? He faid, He had no other grounds beſides 
« the ſeveral pamplets following, viz. The two Legion 
« Letters, the black Lift, Jura Populi Anglicani, and 
« Teoland's Reaſons for invitimg over the Princeſs of Ha- 
« nover.” Laſtly, he was asked, Whether in any 
one of theſe pamphlets there was any thing ſaid about 
ſetting aſide the preſent Queen? To which the Doctor 
having anſwered, He did not remember there was ; and, 
being withdrawn, the Lords took the ſaid paragraph 
into conſideration, and reſolved, . That there were 
« in it ſeveral expreſſions, which were groundleſs, 
« falſe, and ſcandalous, tending to create jealouſies in 
« her Majeſty of her People, aud to cauſe great miſ- 
* underſtandings, fears, and diſputes among the Queen's 


2 


4 ſubjects, and to diſturb the peace and quiet of the 
« Kingdom:” Ordering at the ſame time, « That 


«© her Majeſty's Attorney-General ſhould forthwith 
60 y proſecute Dr. Drake for having writ the 
<« faid paragraph.” 


Three days after, May 12, the Lords took into con- 
ſideration two > 99m of a book, intitled, Tom Dur- 
ble returned out of the country: Or, The true pilture of 
a modern Whig, ſet forth in a ſecond Dialogue betwen 
Mr. Whiglove and Mr. Double, ſuppoſed to be writ- 
ten by Dr. Davenant ; which in the 89th and goth 
I the following expreſſions: 

ielove. I find we have miſcarried in one great 
« deſign : The train would not take; we were very 
«© hot upon it juſt before the Parliament met: All the 
« Whig Coffee-houſes rung, how neceflary it was to 
<« break into the As of Settlement, and to cc 
&« Double. Mum, Whighleve, talk no more upon that 
&« ſubjeR, I beſeech you. Freſh orders are iſſued out, 
4 and, fince we are not ſtrong enough to make it go, 
« and that, on the contrary, it has alarmed and pro- 
cc yoked all forts of men, we are now directed to fay, 
that never any ſuch thing was intended by our party, 
« though, God knows, it was the diſcourk: of all our 
tc clubs. Under the roſe this was one of thoſe em- 
tc bryo's, that proved abortive upon the goth of V+ 
« cember laſt; but, though it be not ſeaſonable to fic 
« in it now, never fear our abandoning a wicked de- 
« ſign: We never quite lay aſide any miſchief, How. 
cc ever, fince it has really opened the eyes of feat 
many, and weakened our intereft among ſeveral oi 


. 


— 
— 


{ 

tc our own fide, whom we cannot work up to be guilty 4 
« of ſo much injuſtice, let us take all Occaſions of * 2 
« declaring, that we will not violate any of the 20 8 
« upon any account whatſoever; which we may the * a 
« more ſafely do, becauſe you know it is our princ- * 
« ple, not to think that we are bound by any pro- 4 L 
tc teſtations we make, either in private or in public 3 &; 
« and it is one of the great advantages we have oer 5 
« the reſt of our fellow - ſubjects, that we can fette! e 
tc the conſciences of others, while our own are 4 4 * 
6c 22 liberty.“ The Lords, after ſome debate, | 
paſſed the ſame cenſure upon this book, as they has in 
upon part of the Preface of Dr. Drake's Hiſtory. Pr. an 
H. L. II. 37, &c. | ph 
(x) On the 16th of May, a pamphlet intitled, 4 »y 
madver fions upon the two laſt 3oth of January Jer". for 
one preached to the Homourable Houſe of Commons, '*: „ Af 
other to" the Houſe of Convocation : In a letter * — — 
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« ſet out men of war. And whereas, 
. « by the article of the concluded at 
« the Hague between his late Majeſty, the Em- 


« peror, and the Statez-Generat, her Majeſty was 
« at liberty to take and ſeize lands and cities be- 
« longing to the Spaniſh Dominions in the 
« [ndies, and retain the fame as her own ; their 
« Lordſhips adviſed her Majeſty to grant Com- 
« miſſions or Charters to all perſons, bodies po- 
« litic or corporate, who ſhould make ſuch ac- 
« quiſitions in the Indies, ſubject to ſuch terms 
« and conditions, as her Majeſty ſhould judge 
« moſt expedient for the good of her King- 
« doms.” To which the Queen anſwered, 


9 


s, That ſhe would take all the care in it 1702. 
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„ ſhe could.” But, in the courſe of the war, 
this advice was greatly neglecte. 

The buſineſs of the Seffion being all done, 7 Par- 
the Queen went in ſtate to the Hou 
and, having given the Royal aſſent to ſeveral 

lic and private bills (1), diſmiſſed both 
with the following ſpeech : 


y 2. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


11 Cannot conclude this Seflion, without re- 
peating my hearty thanks to you all, for 
your great care of the public, and the many 
A | | | * marks 


| WY 8 


reading and examini ſeveral paragraphs and paſſages 
of which, it was reſolved by their ;pabrexl That 
the faid pamphlet was a4 malicious, villainous libel, 
« containing very many reflections on King Charles I, 
« of ever bleſſed memory, and tending to the ſubver- 
« ſion of Monarchy,” and thereupon ordered it to 
be burnt by the hands of the common hangman. Then 
their Lordſhips took into conſideration a printed ſermun 
yreached on the 3oth of January, 1701, in King Henry 
VIPs Chapel, before the Reverend Clergy of the Lower 
Hauſe of Convocation, by William Binckes, D. D. Proc- 
tr for the Dioceſe of Lichfield and Coventry, wherein 
the Preacher ſeemed to make the fin of the cus, in 
crucifying our Saviour, much leſs than that of the 
Emliþ rebels, in putting to death King Charles I. 
« As, ſays he, to the near between the 
« parties concerned, as well the actors as the ſuf - 
« ferers, comparing thoſe in the text with thoſe of 
« the day. And here one would imagine, the latter 
« were reſolved to take St. Paul's expreſſion in the 
« moſt literal ſenſe the words will bear, and crucify to 
« themſelves the Lord afreſh, and in the neareſt likeneſs, 
« that could be, put him to an open ſhame. If, with 
« reſpect to the dignity of the perſon, to have been 
« King of the Jews, was what ought to have ſecured 
dur Saviour from. violence; here is alſo one, not 
* only born to a Crown, but actually of it. 
* He was not only called King by ſome, and at the 
* ame time derided by others for being fo called, but 
© he was acknowledged by all to be a King: He was 
not juſt dreſſed up for an hour or two in purple robes, 
* and ſaluted with a Hail King, but the uſual orna- 
ments of Majeſty were his cuſtomary apparel ; 
dis ſubjets owned him to be their King; and yet 
* they brought him before a tribunal, they judged him, 
* they condemned him ; and, that they might not be 
* wanting in any thing to ſet him at naught, they pit 
© upon him, and treated him with the utmoſt contempt. 
* Our Saviour's declaring, that his Kingdom was not 
* of this world, might look like a fort of renunciation 
* of his temporal ſovereignty, for the preſent deſiring 
© only to reign in the hearts of men. But here was 
© nothing in this caſe before us: Here was indiſputable 
© light of Sovereignty, both by the laws of God and 
4 Man : He was the reigning RE and the Lord's 
y Anointed ; and yet, in deſpite of all law, both hu- 
, an and divine, he was by direct force of arms, 
. nd the moſt daring methods of a flagrant rebellion 
g and violence, deprived at once of his Imperial Crown 
and Life. T he fact of this day was ſuch a vy- 
. "2 with the firſt Arch · rebel, the apoſtate Angel, 
. wiſer ; it was ſuch a going beyond the old Ser- 
„ bent in his own way of inſolence and pride, that it 
, 3% no wonder, if he began to raiſe his head, and 
4 et up his dominion in this world, when, thus 
armed and inlivened by a fiery zeal in ſome, and 
e in others, to the degree of drunkenneſs, thirſt- 
\ "8 after, and fatiating themſelves in Royal blood; 
L and, in which reſpect only, heated to the degree of 
4 prey and madneſs, the plea in my text may ſeem 
* have ſome hold of them, Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” | 
„alter ſome debate the Lords reſolved, < That in 


i laid ſermon there are ſeveral expreſſions, that 
Ne 36. Vol. III. * 


rr 


« give juſt ſcandal and offence to all Chriſtian people.” 
Then, it being moved to order that ſermon to be burnt, 
it was carried in the negative, but at the fame time it 
was ordered, that the abovementioned. reſolution ſhould 
be communicated to the Biſhop of Lichfield and Co- 
ventry, Dr. Binckes's Ordinary, whom they left to 
_ him, according to the rules of eccleſiaſtical 
rts. 
Complaint was likewiſe made to the Lords, of two 
es in a pamphlet, intitled, Reaſons for addre 
is Majefly to invite into England their Highneſſes the 
Eleftreſs Dowager and the Electoral Prince of Hano- 
ver; and for attainting and abjuring the pretended Prince 
of Wales, and all others pretending any claim, right or 
title from the late King James and Queen Mary, 
wherein it was aſſerted, That it appears from Hiſ- 
« tory, that all free people have ſet aſide the children 
“ of Tyrants for reaſons of eternal and univerſal force, 
<« as inheriting the principles and deſigns of their pa- 
rents, bearing an affection to their friends, and 
«© owing a revenge to their enemies; as more likely to 
« graſp at a greater power than even their parents, the 
better to ſecure themſelves from their diſgrace, and 
„ being under extraordinary obligations to theſe fo- 
„ reign Potentates, who protected or reftored them: 
And that, whether the Abjuration be penal or volun- 
“ tary, it ſhould be tendered to all manner of perſons, 
not excepting the King's Majeſty, or the Princeſs 
« of Denmark: For all the ſecurities we give to them, 
„ ſaid the Author, they owe their ſecurity to us; not that 
$6 doubt either of them, but they both of them very 
£ well know, what ſtories and ſurmiſes our enemies 
„ have been actually ſpreading to amuſe and intimi- 
date the people: They have whiſpered horrible 
„ things of blind and clancular bargains. But Cæ- 
« ſar's wife ought to be unſuſpected as well as inno- 
cent.“ After examination of this pamphlet, the 
Lords refolved, © That there were in it aſſertions and 
<« infinuations ſcandalous and dangerous, tending to 
« alienate the affections of the ſubjects of this King- 
« dom from her Majeſty, and to diſturb the peace and 
quiet of the Kingdom.“ 
(1) Among theſe bills were, 


I. An AQ to oblige the Jets to maintain and pro- 
vide for their Proteftant children. By which if any 
Fewiſh parent, in order to the compelling his Proteſ- 
tant child to change his Religion, ſhall refuſe to allow 
ſuch child a fitting maintenance ſuitable to the ability 
of the parent, and the age and education of the child, 


upon complaint it ſhall be lawful for the Lord Chan- 


cellor to make ſuch order for the maintenance of ſuch 
Proteftant child as he ſhall think fit. 


2. An AA for continuing the impriſonment of 
Counter and other Conſpirators againſt King illiam. 


3. An Act for the relief of Proteſtant Purchaſers 
of the forfeited eſtates in. Ireland. 


4. An AQ for enlarging the time for taking the 
oath of abjuration, in which was this clauſe : 

« That if any perſon or perſons, at any time after 
« the firſt day of March, 1702, ſhall endeayour to 


« deprive or hinder any perſon, who ſhall be the next 
« in Succeſſion to the Crown for the time bei 


„ A 
« cording to the limitations in the Act, intidled, . Af 
7B « foy 


— 


of Peers, {iament is 
rorogued. 
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&* marks you have given of your duty and 
«« affection to me. | | 
And I muſt thank you, Gentlemen of the 


©* Houſe of Commons in particular, both for 
© the ſupplies you have given to ſupport me 
& in this neceſſary war, and the proviſions you 
©< have made for the debts contracted in the 
* former, Your great juſtice, in _—_ good 
© thoſe deficiencies, will be a laſting honour 
and credit to the Nation. I wiſh the diffi- 
* culties, they have brought upon us, may be 
% a warning to prevent ſuch inconveniences for 
© the future. | 

* 1 muſt recommend to you all, in your ſe- 
C veral counties, the preſervation of the public 
«© peace, and a due execution of the laws. I 

Pal always wiſh, that no differences of opi- 
nion among thoſe, that are equally affected to 
my ſervice, may be the occaſion of heats and 
ani moſities among themſelves. I ſhall be very 
c careful to preſerve and, maintain the act of 
4 Toleration, 5 to bo the minds of br m 
1 le at quiet. y own principles mu 
85 — keep me intirely firm = = Intereſt 
and Religion of the Church of England, and 
«© will incline me to countenance thoſe, who 
have the trueſt zeal to ſupport it.” 

Then the Lord-Keeper, by her Majeſty's 
command, prorogued the Parliament to * 7th 
of July following. 


Navalpre- The naval preparations in England and Hol- 


parat ion 


in England 


and Hol- 
land. 
Hiſt. of 
Europe, 
Vol. xiii. 


land were now carried on with all poſſible ſpeed ; 
and, as they raiſed the ſpirits of the Confederates, 
ſo they gave no ſmall alarms to France, Spain, 
and even Portugal; the deſign of the expedition 
having been kept ſo ſecret, that it was uncer- 
tain, which of thoſe three Kingdoms was moſt 
threatened. France, having ſent a ſtrong ſqua- 
dron of men of war into the Weſt- Indies, both 
to attack the Engliſh plantations, and to bring 
home the Spaniſh galleons, had no ſufficient 
number of ſhips left to defend her own coaſts, 
much leſs to protect thoſe of Spain, whoſe King, 
in the begining of the ſpring, was gone into 
Taly, both to appeaſe the tumults in the King- 
dom of Naples, and to ſhare with the Duke of 
Vendoſme the expected honour of forcing Prince 
Eugene to repaſs the mountains of Tirol, 

And though the King of Portugal gave fair 
words to the Imperial Miniſters, and to Mr. 
Methuen, the Engliſh Envoy, yet he began to 
be apprehenſive, that the Allies, having a for- 
midable power at ſea, would uſe more prevailing 
means than a negociation to make him break his 
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late ts with France. On the zoth of 
May, Sir George Rooke, Admiral of the Exgi;/, 
fleet, having hoiſted the Union flag on board 
the Royal Soverzign, came 10 Spitbead, with 
Sir Cloudeſiy Shovel, on board the + Queen, and 
the great ſhips, that lay at the Nore : And, at 
the ſame time, Rear-Admiral Fairborne arrived 
there from Ireland with a ſquadron of men of 
war, having on board four regiments of foot 
that were to be part of the land · forces, to be 
commanded by the Duke of Ormond, who, on 
the firſt of June, arrived at Portſmouth, accom. 
panied by Sir Henry Bellaſis, who was to ſerve 
under him, and by Admiral Churchill; and, 
the next day, Prince George likewiſe ſet out for 
that ſea-porr. | 

The fame day, the Queen went from St. 7% 4 
Famess to Windor, having appointed Simpy b 
Harcourt, Eſq; to be her Sollicitor-General, and 
conferred the honour of Knighthood both upon 
him and on Edward Northey, Eſq; the Attor- 
ney-General. The day before, out of a juſt 
regard to the law of Nations, the „ by 
proclamation, ordered all ſhips, ſtopped before 
the declaration of war, to be diſcharged, and 
cauſed another proclamation to be publiſhed fir 
the encouragement of ber ſhips of war and priva- 
teers. And at the ſame time her Majeſty renewed 
the Commiſſion for the management of the 
Cuſtoms; and upon her return from Windſor, ap-. 
pointed the Lord-Lieutenants, the Commiſſioners 
of trade, for prizes, ſtamp and /alt-duties, and 
Generals of her land-forces ; gave audience to 
ſeveral foreign Miniſters, and diſpoſed of mary 
places and employments ; and, among the reſt, 
the Earl of Mariborough was made Maſter of 
the Ordnance, the Honourable Fobn Gras- 
ville, Lieutenant-General, William Bridees Mu. 
ſter Surveyor, Chriſtopher Muſgrave Clerk of 
the ſame, and Edward Southwell was appointed 
Secretary of State in Ireland, on the relignaticn 
of his father Sir Robert Southwell. 

The affairs of Scotland began now to be a little 4 
embroiled, By an act made ſoon after the Revo. 
lution, it was provided, that all Princes, fuc- 
ceeding to the Crown, ſhould take the Corons- / 
tion-oath before they entered upon their Regi 
dignity ; but no direction was given concerning 
thoſe, who ſhould tender it, or the manner in 
which it ſhould be taken; ſo that, this being left 
undetermined, the Queen had called together 
all the late King's Miniſters for that Kingdom, 
and, in the preſence of about twelve of them, 
ſhe took the Coronation-oath (x). But thoſe, 
who were diſpoſed to cenſure every thing, > 


— 


— 


6 for declaring the rights and liberties of the ſubject, and 
« ſettling the Succeſſion of the Crown; and according to 
« one other Act, intitled, An A for the further limi- 
« tation of the Crown, and better ſecuring the rights 
©« and liberties of the ſubjeft, from ſucceeding after 
« the deceaſe of her Majeſty to the Imperial Crown 


& of this Realm, and the Dominions and Territories 


« thereunto belonging, according to the limitations in 
e the beforementioned Acts; that is to ſay, ſuch iſſue 
« of her Majeſty's body, as ſhall from time to time 
« be next in 43 to the Crown, if it ſhall 
« pleaſe God Almighty to bleſs her Majeſty with 
« iſſue; and, during the time her Majeſty ſhall have 
« no iſſue, the Princeſs Sophia, Electreſs and Ducheſs 
« Dowager of Hanover, and, after the deceaſe of the 
« faid Princeſs Sophia, the next in Succeſſion to the 
« Crown for the time being, according to the limita- 


e tion of the ſaid Acts; and the ſame, maliciouſſ, 
e adviſedly, and directly, ſhall attempt by any oven, 
act or deed; every ſuch offence ſhall be adjudge) 
High- treaſon, and the offender or offenders there!" 
<« their aſſeſſors, procurers, and comforters, know"? 
< the ſaid offence to be done, being thereof convicted 
« or attainted, according to the laws and ſtatutes d 
<« this Realm, ſhall be deemed and adjudged Tray'9* 
<« and ſhall ſuffer pains of death, and all loſſes and for 
<« feitures as in caſes of High-treaſon.” ho 

(1) Of this the Queen ſent an account in a letter to” 
Privy. Council of Scotland, as ſoon as ſhe was proclaime” 
acquainting them, „ That it having pleaſed Almig"; 
« God to call out of this life her Royal and * 
« Pearly beloved Brother King Milam, whereb! be 
e undoubted right to the Imperial Crown of the King 


„ dom. of Scotland, conform to the Act of Sette 
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that this 
of ſome deputed for that purpoſe, 
either by the Parliament, or at leaſt by the 
Privy-Council of that Kingdom, 
At the time of King Wilkam's deceaſe, the 


, 29. ANNE. 
ought not to be done, except in the was ſaid, the law fell of itſelf, and therefore it 1702. 


was neceſſary to call a new Parliament; for the 
old one, if aſſembled, could have no authority, 
but to ſee to the preſervation of Religion, and 
the peace of the Country z their power being li- 


Government there was lodged in the hands of mited to theſe two heads by the act, that autho- 


—_ intirely of Revolution principles; for the 
| of Marchmont was Lord Chancellor ; the 
Earl of Melvil Lord Preſident of the Council; 
the Duke of Queenſberry Lord Privy-Seal; the 


rized their fitting. In oppoſition to this, it was 
urged, that the act, which gave them authority 
to fit as a Parliament for ſix months, gave them 
the full authority of a Parliament: That the 


Earls of Seafield and Hyndford Secretaries of direCting them, to take care of ſome more im- 


State; the Earl of Selkirk Lord Regiſter 3; Adam 
Cockburn of Ormiſton Treaſurer- Depute; Sir 
Jobn Maxwell of Polock Juſtice-Clerk ; Sir James 
Stuart Advocate; and all the Lords of the Trea- 
ſury, except the Lord Montgomery, were of the 
ſame principles. But though the Anti- Revolutio- 
ners were, in , as much enemies to the 
Queen's right to the Crown, as to that of King 
William; yet they were greatly elated at her 
Acceſſion, and flattered themſelves with a better 
title to her favour, on account of their zeal for 
Epiſcopacy, than the Revolutioners could pretend 
to, becauſe moſt of the latter were for 
Presbytery, and the reſt ſo indifferent for Epiſco- 
pacy, that they did not think it ought to come 
in competition with the peace of the Nation. 
The firſt ſtruggle between theſe two parties was 
about the Parliament, the ſitting of which, in 
the ſummer, was abſolutely neceſſary, by reaſon 
that the funds allotted to ſupport the army were 
near expired on King William's demiſe. Upon 
the diſcovery of the aſſaſſination- plot, an act had 

in Scotland for continuing the Parliament, 
that ſhould be then in being ſix months after 
the death of the King, with two ſpecial clauſes 
in it, The firſt was, that it ſhould meet twenty 
days after the death of the King. But the 
Queen did, by ſeveral adjournments, continue 
the Parliament almoſt three months after the 
King's death, before it was 22 Some ſaid, 
that the Parliathent was by this diſſol ved, ſince 
it did not meet upon the day limited by the act 
to continue it. But there was another proviſo 
in the act, that ſecured to the Crown the full 
prerogative of adjourning or diſſolving it within 
that time. Yet, in oppoſition to this, it was 
acknowledged, that, as to all ſubſequent days of 
meeting, the prerogative was intire; but the 
day that was limited, that is, the twenty-firſt 
after the King's death, ſeemed to be fixed for 


the firſt opening of the Seſſion. The ſecond 


clauſe was a limitation of the power of the 
Parliament, during their fitting, that it ſhould 
not extend to the repealing of laws: They 
were impowered only to maintain the Proteſtant 
Religion, and the public peace of the country. 
It was therefore ſaid, that the Queen was peace- 
ably obeyed, and the country now in full quiet; 
lo that there was no need of aſſembling the Par- 
liament, The end of the law being attained, it 


pe IS 


that was intended to be done. 


portant matters, did not hinder their meddling 
with other matters, ſince no Parliament can li- 
mit a ſubſequent one. It was likewiſe ſaid, that, 
ſince the Queen was now engaged in a war, the 
publick peace could not be fecured without ſuch 
a force, and ſuch taxes to maintain it, as the 
preſent ſtate of affairs required, The Duke of 
Queenſberry, and his party were for continuing 
the Parliament, But the Duke of Hamilton, 
and the others, who had oppoſed that Duke in 
the laſt Parliament, complained highly of this 
way of proceeding. They faid, that they could 
not acknowledge this to be a legal Parliament, 
nor ſubmit to it, but muſt proteſt againſt it. 
This was ominous; a Reign was to be begun 
with a Parliament liable to a diſpute; and from 
ſuch a breach it was eaſy to foreſee a train of 
miſchief likely to follow. The Duke of Ha- 
milton, the Marquiſs of Tweedale, the Earl of 
Mareſchal,, the Earl of Rothes, and a great ma- 
ny of the Nobility and Gentry went up to 
London, and repreſented to the Queen, and 
thoſe in favour with her, their exceptions to all 
Every thing, 
which they faid, was heard calmly ; but the 
Queen was a ſtranger to their laws, and could 
not take it upon her to judge of them; and 
therefore it was determined by the advice of the 
Privy-Council of that Kingdom. The Lords, 
who came up to oppoſe the Duke of Qucenſber- 
ry, continued to preſs for a new Parliament, in 
which they promiſed to give the Queen all that 
ſhe could ask of them, and to conſent to an 
Act of Indemnity for all that was paſſed in the 
former Reign. But it was thought, that the 
Nation was in too great a ferment to venture 
upon that; and ſome more time was neceſſary 
to prepare matters, as well as men's minds, be- 
fore a new Parliament ſhould be ſummoned. 
Both parties returned to Scotland, and, both be- 
ing ſenſible, that the Presbyterian intereſt would 
with its weight turn that ſcale, into which it 
ſhould fall, great pains were taken by both ſides 
to gain that party, On the one hand, they 
were made to apprehend what -a madneſs it 
would be for them to provoke the Queen in the 
beginning of her Reign, who might be enough 
diſpoſed to entertain prejudices againſt them ; 
which would be much heightened, if in a point, 
in which Conſcience could not be * 
cy 


— 


ment, was devolved upon her: And having (ac- 
* cording to the petition of right and grievances) 
taken and ſigned the Coronation-oath, in preſence 
* of ſeveral of her Privy-Council ; ſhe thought fit to 
* authorize them to continue to meet, and act as her 
* Privy-Council of that her ancient Kingdom, until 
* ſhe ſhould ſend them a new Commiſſion for that 
effect. Moreover, her Majeſty authorized and re- 
* quired them to publiſh an incloſed proclamation, or- 


* daining all Officers of State, Counſellors, Magi- 


c piſtrates, and all other Officers, civil and military, to 
« act in all things, conform to the Commiſſions and 
ic Inſtructions they had from his late Majeſty, until 
« new Commiſſions could be prepared and ſent down, 
« And her Majeſty on this occaſion, at her firſt Ac- 
cc ceſſion to the Crown, gave them, and all her good 
c people, full aſſurance of her firm reſolution, during 
« the whole courſe of her Reign, to protect them in 
cc their Religion, Laws, and Liberties, and in the 
6 eſtabliſhed Government of the Church,” | 


(1) In 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAN D. 


they ſhould engage in a faction againſt her, eſ- 
pecially when they could not ſay, that any cauſe 
of jealouſy was given ; but, on the contrary, 
the Queen had, in all her public letters, pro- 
miſed to maintain Preſbytery ; and, though that 
had given great offence. in the late King's 
time, when thoſe public letters were printed, 
yet now this paſſed without cenſure. - The 
other party was as buſy to inflame them. They 
told them the Queen was certainly in her heart 
againſt them: All thoſe, who were now in her 
confidence, and particularly the Earls of Ro- 
cheſter and Nottingham, were enemies to the 
Preſbyterian Government. - Good words were 
now given them, in order to ſeparate them from 
a national intereſt, knowing well, that, if they 
went off from that, and fo loſt the hearts of 
the Nation, they would loſe that in which their 
chief ſtrength lay: The party, that now go- 
verned, as ſoon as they ſhould have carried the 
preſent point by their help, and rendered them 
odious by their concurrence in it, would ſtreng- 
then themſelves at Court by entering into the 
Epiſcopal intereſt, and trying to introduce E- 
iſcopacy into Scotland; which would ſoon be 
ght about, if the Preſbyterians ſhould once 
loſe their popularity. Thoſe were the methods 
and rea ſonings that were uſed on both ſides. 


A /efim of The Parliament met at Edinburgh, according 


Parlia- 


fo the Queen's laſt adjournment, on the gth of 


ane 5s 1 June, the Duke of Queenſberry being appointed 


Scotlan 


Lockhare's High- Commiſſioner. At the opening of it, 


Hiſt. of 
Europe, 
Vol. vii. 


Burnet. 


Duke Hamilton demanded to be heard; and, 
though defired by the Lord Chancellor to fit 
ſill, till the Queen's Commiſſion was read, and 
the Houſe conftituted, yet he perſiſted, and 
ſaid, both in his own name, and in behalf 
of the other Members, who adhered to him, 
That they were all heartily glad at her Ma- 
<« jeſty's happy Acceſſion to the Throne of 
<« that Kingdom, not merely on the account 
© that it was her undoubted right by deſcent, 
« but likewiſe becauſe of the many perſonal 
« yirtues and Royal qualities her Majeſty was 
e endowed with, which gave them grounds to 
& hope, that they ſhould enjoy, under her au- 
% ſpicious Reign, all the bleſſings, that could 
„ attend a Nation, which had a gracious and 
« loving Sovereign united with a dutiful and 
e obedient People. That they were reſolved to 
&« ſacrifice their lives and fortunes in defence of 
e her Majeſty's right againſt all her enemies 
© whatever, and had all the deference and re- 
ce ſpect for her Majeſty's Government and Au- 
e thority, that was due from loyal Subjects to 
their rightful and lawful Sovereigns. But, 
© that at the ſame time, that they acknow- 
„ Jedged their ſubmiſſion to her Majeſty's au- 
« thority, they thought themſelves bound in 
<« duty, by virtue of the obedience they owe to 
<« the ſtanding laws of the Nation, and becauſe 
© of the regard they ought to have for the 
rights and liberties of their fellow - ſubjects, 
to declare their opinion as to the legality of 
this meeting, That they did not think them- 
% ſelves warranted by law to fit and act any 


Vol. In 


„longer as a Parliament 3 and chat, by ſo do- 
ing, they ſhould ron oy x br oe * 
* their lives and fortunes, if their proceedings 
* ſhould come to be queſtioned by 

« Parliaments,” He read a Which 
contained the reaſons of their dillenting from 
the pon of the other Members, who 
thought them impowered to ſit and act as 
A Parliament, and was as follows: ** Foraſmuch 
* as, by the fundamental laws and conſtitution 
of this Kingdom, all Parliaments do diſſolve 
by the death of the King or Queen, except 
<< in ſo far as innovated by the 17th act of the 
„ 6th ſeſſion of King Wilkam's Parliament lat 
in being, at his deceaſe to meet and act what 
** ſhould be needful for the defence of the true 
«*« Proteſtant Religion, as now by law eſtabliſh. 
* ed, and maintaining. the Succeſſion to the 
Crown, as ſettled by the claim of right, and 
for preſerving and ſecuring the peace and 
© ſafety of the Kingdom; ſeeing that the 
* ſaid ends are fully ſatisfied by her Majeſty's 
** Succeſſion to the Throne, whereby the Reli- 
gion and Peace of the Kingdom are ſecured, 
wie conceive ourſelves not now warranted 
the law to meet, fit, or act, and therefore do 
«« difſent from any thing, that ſhall be done or 
** acted,” Then the Duke and ſeventy- nine 
of the Members, having taken inſtruments, 
withdrew out of the Houſe, and left the others, 
who were an hundred and twelve, to fit and act 
by themſelves ; and, as they all paſſed from the 
Parliament-Houſe to the Croſs-Keys-Tavern near 
the Croſs, they were applauded by the loud ac- 
clamations of an infinite number of people of 
all ranks and degrees. 
Notwithſtanding the ſeceſſion of ſo many 
Members, the Duke of Qucenſberrys Commil- 
ſion to be High-Commiſſioner was read, 'as was 
alſo the Queen's letter to the Parliament, dated 
May the 15th, declaring, in the firſt place, the 
reaſon. of this meeting, and her Majeſty's firm 
reſolution to maintain and protect ber ſubjefts in 
the full poſſeſſion of their Religion, Laws, and 
Liberties, and of the Preſbyterian Government of 
the Church. Then acquainting them with = the 
+ juſt cauſes of declaring war againſt the French 
„King, and earneſtly recommending to them, 
both the providing competent ſupplies for 
maintaining ſuch a number of forces, as might 
ebe neceſſary for diſappointing the enemy's 
» deſigns, and preſerving the . preſent happy 
« ſettlement : And the conſideration of an Luo 
*© between the two Kingdoms of England and 
Scotland, which was recommended by them to 
the late King.” The ſeveral points of this 
letter were inforced by the ſpeeches of the Duke 
of Queenſberry, and of the Earl of Marthmont 3 
and, the Parliament being met again on the 
11th of June, they proceeded to appoint Com- 
mittees for ſecurity of the Kingdom, for con- 
troverted elections, for drawing up an anſwer 
to her Majeſty's letter, and for reviſing the mi- 
—— Then overtures were read for 1500 
owing acts, viz. An att recognizing ber Majeſty 5 
Royal authority (1) : An ky Ne wa 

61 


——— 


(1) In this act, beſides the oath of Allegiance, was 
this of Aſſurance: 


J A. B. de, in the fmcerity of my heart, aſſert, ac- 


— ny 


knowledge, and declare, that her Majeffy Queen ANNE it 
the only lawful, undoubted Sovereggn 4, is Realm, 4. 
well de Jure, that is, of Right, as de Facto, that is, 1 
the poſſeſſion and exerciſe of the Government. And = 

ore 


VI. 
Aedlaring this preſent mecting of Parliament to be a 
lawful and free — FA TY. af- 
ing any perjon % ayown, ö 

4 7 9 and authority thereof, under — 
of High- Traaſem: And an aft for ſecuring the true 
Proteſtant Religion and Preſbyterian Church Go- 
vernment: Which were read the firſt time, and 
the next day paſſed, and touched with the ſcep- 
ter. Six days after the Parliament's anſwer to 
the Queen's letter was read and approved, being 
conformable to all her Majeſty's deſires, and 
aſſuring her, that groundleſs ſeceſhon of ſome of 
their members ſhould increaſe and ſtrengthen their 
care and zeal for ber Majeſty's ſervice. | 

On the other hand, the difſenting Members, 
of whom Duke Hamilton was the chief, havi 
prepared an addreſs to the Queen, to Juſtify 
their proceedings, and ſent up the ſame by the 
Lord Blantire, the Queen poſitively refuſed to 
receive it, though ſhe was pleaſed to allow his 
Lordſhip's acceſs to her. Having well weigh- 
ed this affair, ſhe refolved to adhere to the 
Parliament convened by her authority, and in a 
letter to them, dated at St. James's, June 17, 
and read to the Houſe on the 23d, reſolved 10 
on and maintain this preſent Seſhon of Parliament, 
and the dignity and authority of the ſame, and 
ber Hig h-Commiſhoner, againſt all oppoſers, In the 
mean time, the Parliament proceeded, and, on 
the 19th of June, an aft for a ſupply of jen 
months ceſs upon all land- rents received the Royal 
aſſent ; but, when this tax came afterwards to be 
levied, near one half of the Scots Nation refuſed 
to pay the fame ; ſo that, in many places, the 
Government was obliged to uſe forcible methods 
to raiſe it. It is alſo remarkable, that ſome 
days before Sir Alexander Bruce was expelled the 
| Houſe, on account of a ſpeech made on the 11th 
of June, wherein, among other thi he af- 
firmed, that Presbytery was inconſiſtent with 
* Monarchy ; that ic maintained a conſtant * 
poſition to the rightful Sovereign; and, li 
* vice and hypocriſy, and the other peſts of 
* mankind, it ſpread and flouriſhed mott in 
turbulent times of anarchy and rebellion ; and 
that he did not wonder, that their predeceſ- 
* fors, in cold blood, and taught by woful ex- 
** perience, preferred order and decency, in the 
* Houſe of God, to the pride and infallibility 
* of a Pope in every pariſh,” And, the Dean 


—— 
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and Faculty of Advocates having paſſed a vote 1702. 
among themſelves in favour of the proteſtation 
and addreſs of the diſſenting Members, declaring, 
that they were founded upon, and in the terms of 
the laws of this Kingdom, they were upon that 
account, charged and proſecuted by the Lord 
Advocate before the Parliament, where, after 
long debates upon the matter, they were ſeverely 
reprimanded; but the Nation was inraged to ſec 
that ſociety attacked, for declaring their opini- 
on in a point of law, relating to the foundation 
and itution of Parliament, and-canſequently 
the liberty and right of the Subject. 

On the 25th of June, the Royal aſſent was 
given to an act, for enabling her Majeſty io ap- 
point Commiſſioners fur an Union between the two 
Kingdoms; though ſome Members diſſented from 
it, becauſe they could not get a clauſe inſerted 
in it about the Presbyterian Church-Govern- 
ment. 

The Succeſſion to the Crown having been ſct- 
tled in Zagliand by two acts of Patliament on 
the Houſe of Hanover, after her Majeſty and 
her iſſue, in the Proteſtant line, and nothing of 
this nature having been done in Scotland, the 
Earl of Marchmont thought it praper to propoſe 
it at this time, and, contrary to the advice 


of his friends, and even the commands of the 


High-Commiſtioner, preſented an a# far: ab- 
fjuring the pretended Prince of Wales. But, tho? 
fuch as continued in the Houſe were unanimous 
enough in other points, yet they could not agree 
in this (1) 3 and, the party, who oppoſed the 
ſettling of the Succeſſion at this time (which 
they alledged would be an obſtacle rather than 
an encouragement to the deſigned Union) at- 
tempting to admit the difſenting Members into 
the Houſe to their aſſiſtance, the High-Com- 
miſſioner, fearing the ill canſequences of this pro- 
cedure, thought fit, on the 3oth of June, to ad- 
journ the Parliament to the 18th of Auguſt, hav- 
ing returned them thanks for their chearfulneſs 
and unanimity in their proceedings. And, as 
ſoon. as the Parliament was adjourned, the lead- 
ing men of the different parties haſtened to 
London, to make their ſeveral Repreſentations of 
things to the Queen and her Miniſters. 

The Queen, purſuant to the power given her Commi/- 
by acts of Parliament of both _— ap- foners to 
pointed Commiſſioners for treating about an 3 * 
Union between England and Scatland (2). The nia. of 

{ | | | I- Europe, 
Vol. vii. 


fore I do ſincerely and faithfully pronuſe and engage, that 
| will with heart and hand, maintain and defend her 
Majeftlys Title and Government, againſt the pretended 
Prince A Wales, and his adherents, and ell ather ene- 
mes, who, either by open ar ſecret ts, Mall diſturb 
: = her Majefly in — and exerciſe 
erec/. 
(1) Mr. Lockhart, in his Aemoirs, page 16, tells us, 


„That it may be thought range, that this act did 


not paſs currently in ſuch a ſtrangely made up meet- 
* ing, and when ſuch eminently famous and zealous 
* Revolutioners were at the helm of affairs, and act- 
ed without any to controul them. And I preſume 
the reaſons were: Firſt; The Commiſſioners had 
no inſtructions concerning it. Secondly, The Un- 


* certainty how affairs would go in England. The 


Queen was but newly come to the Crown, and not 
well fixed in the Throne; and they foreſaw they 
might expect little thanks, if ſhe afterwards ſhould 
© favour the intereſt of the diſtreſſed Royal Family. 
And H have reaſon to believe, that the Queen and 
No, 36. Vol. III. 


ern urn ums. Irn 


cc her Erghſb Miniſtry were then inclined to keep the 
e Succeſſion in Scotland open, as a check and aweband 
« upon the Whigs and Family of Hanover. And, 
<« laſtly (as chey pretended afterwards in Exgiand] that 
« Parliament's title to act was controverted, and had 
<« ſo little authority in the Nation, as it was not fit 
<« to venture upon it, there being reaſon to believe 
« few would have complied with it, and every body 
<« almoſt been highly diſguſted.. For theſe and the 
« like reaſons, it is poſſible, I ſay, the Commiſſioners 
* and other Courtiers reſolyed to wave entering upon 
c the matter.“ | * 


* The Commiſfioners for Englind were, 


The Archbiſhop of Can- The Nuke of Somer/cr, 
terbury, | : The Earl of 75255. 
Lord- Keeper Wright, The Earl of Burlington, 
The Earl of Pembrote, The Earl of Nattmgharn:, 
The Marquiſs of Nor- The Earl of Rocheſler, 


manly,  @&&TheEalof Aar erg. 
The Duke of Devon/hrre, 
7 C The 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
1702, Commiſſioners met, for the firſt time, on the 


22d of October, at the Cock-pit, here, after 
reading both Commiſſions, Lord-Keeper Wright 
made a- ſhort ſpeech on the occaſion of their 
meeti 
— | 5 
As there was not a Quorum of the Scots Com- 
miſſioners arrived in town, their meeting was 
adjourned by a letter from the Queen tothe 1oth 
of November; but, about the 2oth of the ſame 
month, they met again ; and, notwithſtanding 
ſome previous objections made by the Lord- 
Keeper to the validity of the Scots Commiſſion, 
they fully adjuſted the preliminaries, of which 
this was one of the moſt conſiderable, ** That 
* nothing agreed on amongſt themſelves ſhould 
<< be binding, except it be ratified by her Ma- 
<« jeſty, and the reſpeRive Parliaments of both 
Nations; and that, except all the heads pro- 
„ poſed for the treaty were agreed to, no par- 
<« ticular thing agreed on ſhould be binding.” 


The Lord-Keeper then propoſed on the part of 


the Engliſp, ** That the two Kingdoms ſhould 
he inſeparably united into one Monarchy un- 
der her Majeſty and her heirs and ſucceſſors, 
* and under the ſame limitations, according to 


tc the acts of Settlement.” And the Duke of, 


Queenſberry propoſed on the part of the Scots, 
„That both Nations ſhould be united in one 
* Monarchy, and one Parliament, with a mu- 
<* tual communication of trade and privileges,” 
The propoſal of the Engliſs was readily agreed 
to; and the Queen, to quicken matters, came, 
on the 14th of December, and made a ſpeech to 
them. The Scots Commiſſioners had given in 
ſix propoſals, on which ſome conſiderations, as 
a ſubject- matter of debate, were delivered by 
the Eu, Commiſſioners (1). But, when the 
Scots Commiſſioners gave in their propoſals for 
preſerving the rights and privileges of their 
Company trading to Africa and the Indies, ſuch 
difficulties aroſe, as put a ſtop to all farther pro- 
greſs, and nothing more was done upon this 
Commiſſion, which was annulled by the new Sco- 
tiſh Parliament called by the Queen, as will here- 
after be ſeen. 


— of Treland was now put under Lords Juſtices, 


1 


named by the Earl of Rechefter, i' The 


„and was anſwered by the Duke of 


i 


Mount- Alexander, Major- General Erle, and The. 
mas Knightly, were appointed Lords Juſtices, in 
the room of the Archbiſhop of Dublin and the 
Earl of Drogheda, whom the Lord Rocheſter had 
lefr in the Government of that Kingdom. Mean 
time, the Truſtees for the forſeited eſtates con. 
tinued ſtill in their former authority. 


While affairs were in this ſituation at home, , 
the firſt ſtep that was made beyond ſea, was by | 


the Houſe of Hanover. It had been 


with the late King before his ſickneſs, and wa | 


ſet on foot the week he died. The deſign was 
well laid, and the execution managed with grea 
ſecrecy. The old Duke of Zell, and his nephew 
the Elector of Brunſwick, marched: in perſon 
with an army, that was rather inferior in 
ſtrength to that of the Duke of Wolfembui!!., 


They entered their country, while their troops 


were diſperſed in their quarters. They ſurprized 
ſome regiments of horſe, and inveſted both Ws. 
fembuitle and Brunſwick at once, and cut off all 
communication between them. Having them at 
this diſadvantrge, they required them to concur 
in the common Councils of the Empire; to fur- 
niſh their quota for its defence, and to keep 
up no more troops than were conſiſtent with the 
ſafery of their neighbours. For it was wel 
known, that the greateſt part of their men were 
ſubſiſted with French pay, and that they had en- 
gaged themſelves to declare for France, as ſoon 
as it ſhould be required. Duke Rodolph, the 
elder Brother, was a learned and pious Prince; 
but, as he was never married, ſo he had tran(- 
ferred the Government to the care of his Bro- 
ther Duke Amhony, who was of a temper very 
different from his Brother's. He could not 
bear the advancement of the Houſe of Hanover, 
and therefore, in oppoſition to them, entered 
into the intereſts of France. But, being thus ſu- 
prized, he went away in diſcontent, and his Bro- 
ther broke through all thoſe meaſures, in which 
he had involved himſelf, In conjunction with 
Duke Antbony, the Duke of Saxe- Gotha had en- 
tered into the ſame engagements with Fronc, 
but was now forced to fall into the common in- 
tereſts of the Empire. 

Thus 


— 


The Earl of Scarborough, Sir Chriftopher Muſgrave 


The Biſhop of Lond, Sir Fobn Cook, L. L. D. 


Sir Charles Hedges, Robert Harley, 
The Chief Juſtice Holt, Charles Godolphin, 
The Chief Juſtice Tre- Samuel Clarke, 


vor, Stephen Waller, L. L. D. 
Sir John Lewiſon Gower, 
"The Commiſſioners of Scotland, were, 


The Duke of Queenſ- The Lord Galway, 
berry, The Lord Boyle, 

The Duke of Argyle, Sir James Stuart, 

The Marquiſs of Au- Sir George Maxwell, 
nandale, Sir James Smallet, 

The Marquiſs of Lothian, Sir Alexander Douglaſs, 

The Earl of Seafield, Sir David Dalrymple, 

The Earl of Hyndford, Sir Patrick Fohn/town, 

The Earl of Leven, Mr. Montgomery, 

The Viſcount Tarbat, Mr. Scrimſer, 

The Viſcount Starr, The Provoſt of Aberdeen. 


Dr. Davenant was appointed Secretary to the EN 
Commiſſioners, and Robert Pringle to the Scots, Hift. 
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(1) The ſubſtance of the ſix propoſals given in by 
the Scots Commiſfioners was as 1 1. That her 
ſhould be a free trade betwixt the two Kingdoms with- 
out diſtinction. 2. That both ſhould be liable to n 
equal impoſition for export and import; and that : 
book of rates ſhould be adjuſted for both. 3. Thi! 
the Subjects and ſhipping of both Kingdoms have an 
equal freedom as to the Plantation- trade, and be unde: 
the ſame regulation. 4. That the a& of navigation, 
and all others in both Kingdoms, inconſiſtent with the 
faid propoſals, be repealed. 5. That neither of the 
Kingdoms be burthened with the debts contracted 

the other before the Union; and that the equality oi 
impoſition in the ſecond propoſal be underſtood with 
an exception of the impoſitions laid on and appropr” 
ated by the Parliament of England for payment of 
their debts ; or, if an equality of impoſition on trade 
be thought neceſſary, that there be allowed to Scl! 
an equivalent. 6. That the former propoſals wee 
made without prejudice to the companies or manufi- 
ctures of — 12 which are referred to th* 
further conſideration and progreſs of this treaty. The 
conſiderations on theſe propoſals delivered by Eng: 
Ii Commiſſioners were theſe : As to the firſt article, 
the Lotd Commiſſioners for England agreed, That 


there ſtould be a free trade for the native _— 
6& git 


} 
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Thus all the North of Germany was united, 
and ready to declare againſt. France : Only the 
war of Poland was ſo near them, that they were 
obliged to continue armed, and ſee the iſſue of 
that war. The King of Sweden was engaged in 
it, with ſuch a determined oppoſition to King 
Auguſtus, that there was no hope of treating a 

, though it was endeavoured both by Eng- 
— and the States. General. His Swediſþ Ma- 
jeſty ſcemed to have accuſtomed himſelf to fa- 
tigue and danger; ſo that he grew to love 


both; and though the Muſcovites had fallen up- 


on the frontiers of Sweden, where they had gain- 
ed ſome advantages; yet even that could not di- 
vert him from carrying on the war in Poland. 
A dyet was ſummoned in that Kingdom, but it 
broke up in confuſion, without coming to any 
concluſion 3 only they ſent Ambaſſadors to the 
King of Sweden to treat of a peace. The King 
of Pruſſia was very apprehenſive of the conſe- 
quences of this war, which was now in the 
neighbourhood of Pruſſia; and the King of 
Sweden threatened to invade Saxony with the 
troops, that he had in Pomerania, which could 
not be done but through his territories, The 
King of Sweden delayed giving audience to the 
Ambaſſadors of Poland, and marched on to Har- 
ſaw ; upon which the King of Poland retired to 
Cracow, and ſummoned thoſe Palatines, who ad- 
hered to him, to attend him. When the King 
of Sweden came to Warſaw, he ſent to the Car- 
dinal Primate to ſummon a dyet for chuſing a 
new King; which was going further than the 
reſentments of the Poles yet carried them. But 
the progreſs of this affair will appear in its pro- 


per place. 
All Germany was now united, except the two 
The Court of Vienna en- 


Brothers of Bavaria. 


+ {ered into ſeveral negotiations with the Elector 


x. Of Bavaria, but without any effect 3 for that 
Eletor ſeemed-only to hearken to their propo- 
tions, that he might make the better terms with 
France. The Elector of Cologne put Liege, and 
all the places he had on the Rhine, into the 
hands of the French, except Bonne; which, it 
was ſaid, he kept with the view of being able 
to make peace with the Emperor, by putting 
that in his poſſeſſion, though he was prevailed 
on afterwards to deliver that likewiſe to the 
French, In this conduct the Elector ated a- 
* © gant the advice of all his Council ; and, as the 
Dean of Liege was making ſome oppoſition to 


W 


NNE. 


him, he was ſeized on, and carried away priſon- 
er in a barbarous manner. The Elector, to ex- 
cuſe his admitting the French into his country, 


pretended, that he only deſired the aſſiſtance of 


ſome of the troops of the Circle of Burgundy, 
to ſecure his dominions ; for, as France was nbt 
aſhamed of the ſlighteſt pretences, ſo ſhe taught 
her Allies to make excuſes unbecoming the dig- 
nity of Princes. 


Thus the Confederates ſeemed to begin the & 5b 4 
Mar! 
the beg ia- 
ing of the 
had declared for France, and the war. 


war againſt France under many and great diſad- 


vantages : Beſides, that the EleQors of Bavaria, 


and Cologn 
Elector of Saxony King of Poland, on account 
of his war with Sweden, was hindered from ſend- 
ing his full proportion of troops, a Prince of 
the Houſe of. Bourbon was now on the Throne 
of Spain (which had formerly acted in concert 
with England and Holland) a French army had 
over-run the State of Milan; and, to this army, 
the Duke of Savoy (engaged to France by the 
double marriage of his two daughters) had join- 
ed his forces. The Emperor had ſent his vete- 
ran troops under the cominand of Prince Eu- 
gene, to keep the French at a bay in Taly; and 
all the Span towns on the frontiers of Holland 
were garriſoned by French ſoldiers. But not- 
withſtanding all theſe viſible diſadvantages, by 
the wiſe and ſteady counſels of England, the 
prudent management of the public Treaſury, 
the juſt meaſures concerted by the Earl of 
Marlborough with foreign powers, the bravery 
and reſolution of the Confederate troops, and the 
experience and good conduct of their Command- 
ers, it was ſoon concluded by all, who were 


judges of ſuch matters, that the Allies would, 


in theend, prove an over-match for France. 
Negotiations were ſtill carried on in ſeveral 
Courts. Mr. Methuen was ſent to try the Court 


of Portugal ; and he quickly returned with full 


aſſurances of a neutrality and a freedom of trade 
in the ports of that Kingdom; and, as inſinua- 
tions were given of a diſpoſition to go further 
upon a better proſpect and better terms, he was 
immediately ſent back to urge that matter as far 
as it would go. The Pope pretended he would 
keep the neutrality of a common Father, but 


his partiality to the French appeared on many 


occaſions z yet the Court of Vienna had that 
veneration for the Holy See, that they contented 
themſelves with expoſtulating, without carrying 
their reſentments farther. The Vexetians and 


the 


* dities of the growth, product, and manufacture of 
* both, with an exception as to wool and ſheep-fells, 
* and with equal duties on home-conſumptions reſpec- 
* tively; and that the maſters, mariners, and goods 
* of Scotland be under the ſame penalties as thoſe of 
* England,” To the ſecond they deſired there might 
be added, << That the fame impoſition and prohibition 
* ſhould be the ſame in both as to the import and ex- 
port.“ To the third their Lordſhips faid, „That 
the Plantation-trade was the property of England, 
* and of ſuch conſequence as not to be communica- 
ted, till the other particulars, which ſhould be 
thought neceſſary to the Union, were adjuſted ; 
* and that in this article there ſhould be proviſion 
made, that Scots-men be liable to be preſſed in time 
Jof war for her Majeſty's ſervice.” To the fourth 
they agreed, 4 That the act of navigation be accom- 
madated to the Union.” To the fifth, they 
'hought it contradicted what was agreed in the ſecond ; 
ind ſaid, „ There was no duty on trade, except 


« ſome of the funds of the civil Government, but 
« what was appropriated to pay private debts ; and 
ce though thoſe debts were contracted by a long war, 
entered into more particularly for the preſervation 
« of England and the dominions thereto belonging; 
<« yet Scotland had taſted the benefit of that war by 
e the oppolition made to the growth and power of 
&« France; and that Scotland would be abundantly 
« compenſated for that burden by a compleat Union, 
« which could not be eſtabliſhed with equality, unleſs 
« there were the ſame duty in both Kingdoms on Fo- 
<« reign and Home-conſumption : But how the money 
6 wot from thence in Scotland ſhould be applied, 
c or what equivalent ſhould be allowed the Scots for 
« it, might be ſettled, when their Lordſhips came to 
© propoſe what proportion Scotland ſhould bear of the 
public burden for the ſupport of the Government 
& in peace and war. For the ſixth propofal, they de- 
« fired it might be further explained,” Hi. of Eu- 


(1) Keyſerfwaert, 


rope, vii. 461. 
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1702, the Great Duke followed the example ſet them ſoners, with the loſs only of about thirty troo- 
by the Pope, though the Venetians did not eſcape pers and dragoons. wall <3, bo 
ſo well, for their country ſuffered on both The fiege of Keyſer fwaer! went on but lowly. 
hands. | The trenches had been opened on the '48th of 
Thefiege of The firſt ſtep of the war was to be made in April with lictle Joſs 3 and on the z0th, the be. Ke) 


wert. 
Hiſt. of 


Europe, 
Vol vil 
Burnet 
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the name of the Elector Palatine in the ſiege of fiegers did great execution by the bombs, which 
Keyſerſwarrt (1), which had been put into the they threw: into the town. But the enemy 
hands of the French by the Elector of Cologne, made a vigorous ſally, wich deſign to ruin the 
and which, whilft in their hands, expoſed both works of the beſiegers. The Dutch repulſed 
the Circle of Meſpbalia and the Dominions of them rwice with great bravery ;'but; not bei 

the States 3 for their places on the ¶ hall, being ſuccoured in time, and being inferior to the ene. 
in no good condition, lay open to the excurſions my, they, were forced to quit their poſt, and 
of that garriſon, The trenches had been open- make a retrenting fight, till at length, thecavaly, 
ed before this town on the r8th of April; and deſigned for their relief, coming up; che ene 

the care of the ſiege + rear = — 7 were; in their turn, 8 retire wi 

of Na Saarbru#hb (declared the Em 8 ipitation. the 21ſt and 224 the 
aa de . under whom the Dutch ferved 2 fallies more, but with much 
as Auxiliaries to the Emperor, the States not the fame ſucceſs,” and in the latter were purſued 
having declared war againſt France. Ano- to the counterſcarp, leaving a great number of 
ther army of the Dutch was formed under the dead and wounded men upon the ſpot ; and at 
Earl of Athlone, and lay in the Duchy of Clzve the ſame time the Brigadier, who commanded 


Succeſi of to cover the ſiege ; and a third commanded by them, was taken priſoner. On the 23d, in the 


General 


Cohorn. 


Arien, of Marſhal de Bouflers, having drawn his troops hands upon himſelf ;; and the reſt of the Off 


General Cohorn e into Flanders, forced and morning, twelve hundred Pru/ſjians attacked an 
demoliſhed the lines between the two forts of Iſland in the Rhine about ſix hundred paces 
St. Donat and Iſabella, which the enemy had broad, a little below the town, in which 
been many months raiſing with great labour and two hundred French were poſted, who had 
expence, and laid the greateſt part of the Cha- built ſeveral works and fortifications, and had 
tellanie of Bruges under contribution. How- two ſeveral batteries there. Upon the approach 
ever, after theſe ſucceſſes, upon the approach of of our men, they fired very briſkly; but the 
the Marquis de Bedmar and the Count de la Prince of Anhault Deſſau, who commanded, ma- 
Motte with the French troops under their com- naged the affair with that prudence and valour, 
mand, which were ſuperior in number to him, that the French, after a whole day's reſiſtance, 
Coborn was forced to retire under the walls of being ſummoned to yield, or run the hazard of 
Sluys bat, to prevent the enemy's taking fort being put to the ſword, mutinied againſt their 
Donat, he firſt laid the country under water, Officers, and, throwing down their arms; ſur- 
and forced the Spaniards to retire towards rendered at diſcretion. The Commander in 
Ghent, | chief was fo enraged at this, that he laid violent 


1heFrench together, and laid up great magazines in Rure- cers, attempting to make their eſcape in a little 


army. 


mond and Venlo, paſſed the Maze with his boat, were all killed, except .a Captain and a 
whole army, and, the Duke of Burgundy coming Lieutenant. The next day, April 24, the be- 


poſt from Paris to command it, the States were ſiegers carried their trenches within two hundred 


apprehenſive, that ſo great a Prince would, at paces of the town, and had four batteries conti- 
his firſt appearance, undertake ſomething worthy nually firing, with which they had made conſi- 


of himſelf, and, believing the deſign might be derable breaches in the rampart, ſo that they in- 


upon Maeſtricht, threw twelve thouſand men tended to make an attack upon the counterſcarp; 
into that place. for which purpoſe a good number of faſcines and 

The ſending away fo large a detachment, the wool-packs were prepared, it being thought, 
auxiliary troops from Germany not coming ſo that by thoſe proceedings the town would ſoon 
ſoon as expected, and contrary winds having ſurrender. However, the Confederates were 
ſtopped a great part of our army, were the very much miſtaken in their calculation ; for, 
occalions, that the Earl of Athlone was not though they propoſed at firſt to be maſters 6! 
ſtrong enough to enter into action with the that place in three weeks, they found it held out 
Marſhal de Boufflers. He encamped therefore at near two months, and had like to have proved a 
Clarenbeck, between Nimeguen and Cleve, to bad beginning of a new war. For Count Ta- 
watch his motions; and, while Bouflers lay at lard, having poſted himſelf with his flying camp, 
Zanſen near Cleve, the Earl, having detached on the other {ide of the Rhine, fired from thence 
Major-General Dampre with a thouſand horſe with ſo much ſucceſs, that the beſiegers, not- 
towards the enemy, he happened to meet a par- withſtanding their intrenchments, were ver) 
ty of about fix hundred French horfe, whom much incommoded, and had, beſides, the mor- 
he attacked and totally defeated, killing two tification to ſee the beſieged ſuccoured from 
hundred on the ſpot, and taking as many pri- that camp with troops, ammunition, and all ne- 


1 
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(1) Keiſerſwaert is a town below Duſſelderp, on North. The French poſſeſſed themſelves of it for Car. 
the Rhine, mean, but well fortified ; and did belong dinal Funſtemburgb in 1688, but the late Elector of 
to the Elector of Cologn, It had a broad ditch, very Brandenburgh retook it in the year 1689, and delivered 
regular fortifications, and high walls faced with brick: it to the Elector of Cokgne, who in 1701 received 3 
As alſo the counterſcarp, which was in a very good French garriſon into it, which continued there till it 
condition. It is ſeated on the North of the Rhine, ſix was taken by the army of the Allies, It is now ſubject 
German miles between Colign to the North-Weſt, and to the Duke of Neuburg. 


the ſame diſtance from Gulick (or Fukers) to the (1) Father 
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ceſſary refreſhment, which, with the exceſfive 
. ins that ſwelled the Rhine, to the great preju- 
dice of the Aſſailants, occaſioned the length of 
the ſiege. However, all this while, the Be- 
ſiegers cannonaded the town, and battered the 
dut ward fortifications with forty-eight great guns, 
and thirty mortars z ſo that it was almoſt reduced 
to aſhes, when they reſalved to make a general 
rack on the counterſcarp and ravelin, This 
| they executed with unparalleled bravery. | The 
conflict was obſtinate and bloody, for nothing 
was to be ſeen for two hours, but flame and 
ſmoke: But at length the Beſieged were con - 
{rained to give ground, and leave the Beſiegers 
maſters both of the ravelin and the counter ſcarp, 
upon which they immediately lodged them- 
ſelves. The Prince of Naſſau Saarburgh perform- 
ed prodigies of valour, giving his orders with 
great contempt of the danger and admirable 
preſence of mind; and all the other Officers and 
Soldiers behaved themſelves in this action be- 
„ yond expectation. This advantage, however, 
+; coſt the Confederates very dear (1) z for they 
had fix hundred and eighty men killed, and 
one thouſand nine hundred and two wounded in 
the action; but it likewiſe ſo much weakened 
the garriſon, that they were forced to capitulate, 
and obtained honourable terms. The fortifica- 
tions were razed according to agreement, 

Upon the taking of the counterſcarp, Count 
Jallard, finding that he could be of no farther 
ſervice to the beſieged, joined the grand army 
under the command of the Duke of Burgundy, 
which, by the calling in of all their other de- 
tachments, and particularly of the French King's 
houſhold-troops, became greatly ſuperior to that 
of the Confederates under the Earl of Athlone ; 
and they were ſo ſenſible of it, that they re- 
ſolved to put in execution, without delay, the 
following deſign, of which they had for ſome 
ume before boaſted 

On the toth of June, N. S. the Marſhal de 
n Boufflers decamped from Zanten, and directed 
dis march, without ſound of trumpet or beat 
« of drum, through the plains of Goch towards 
 Mitker- Hyde cloſe by Nimeguen, with a view 


city, and fo to cut them off from their provi- 
lons, ammunition, and forage. Upon this the 
Earl of Athlone, having early information of 
the enemy's motion, and diſcovering their de- 
lign, called a Council of General Officers, 
wherein it was unanimouſly reſolved, that the 
Confederates ſhould begin their march that even- 
ug. The baggage was accordingly ſent to 
\:meguen, and, after ſeveral marches and regula- 
ons, the Earl about break of day received par- 
cular intelligence of the ſtrength of the ene- 
my, and cauſed the cavalry to be drawn up in 
order of battle to cover the march of the in- 
tantry, Abqut eleven in the morning, the 
frexch horſe advanced in great numbers, with 
the houſhold-troops at the head, and preſſed 
\pon the Earl, who behaved himſelf with great 
\ 


6— 


to get between the Confederate army and that 


reſolution. However, as the Confederate ſqua- 1702. 
drons were wheeling, the French troops 
them upon the foot, and put two or three 
talions into confuſion z but, by the conduct 
the General Officers, the enemy was ſoon. re- 
pulſed, On the other ſide there happened an en- 
counter between ſome of the ſquadrons of the 
French King's houſhold, ſome Daniſb ſquadrons, 
and ſome of the Earl of .,#hlone s carabineers, 
who ſo remarkably diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
upon this occaſion, that the French were repul- 
ſed, though with conſiderable loſs on both ſides, 
By this time, the Confederates were got under 
the cannon of Nimeguen, which, ſoon after, be- 
gan to play upon the enemy, and the Burghers 
ſignalized themſelves on this occaſion in an ex- 
traordinary manner; for, though they had not 
a Gunner in the town, they managed their artil- 
lery with great ſucceſs. The Engliſh, who had 
the honour to cloſe the retreat, maintained their 
poſt in excellent order, being aſſiſted by the 
Prince of Wirtemberg, who put a ſtop to the 
houſhold-troops, which were advanced very near 
them, and preparing to charge them towards 
the end of their march, Twenty battalions of 
foot were poſted in the outworks of Nimeguen, 
and the whole army was under arms all that 
night, as was the enemy likewiſe. The next 
morning, a great body of French horſe and foot 
advanced towards the Allies, as if they intend- 
ed to attack them; but this they did only to 
cover the march of their own army, which 
filed off rowards Cleve, venting their rage at their 
diſappointment upon the defenceleſs Country, 
which they rifled and laid waſte, deſtroying the 
park of Cleve, and all the delicious walks and 
avenues of that charming place, Thus was 
Marſhal Boufflers difappoinzed in his defign upon 
Nimeguen, which, if taken, muſt have been fol- 
lowed with very fatal conſequences, for the 
French would have penetrated into the very 
heart of the United- Provinces : It was but indif- 
ferently provided for an attack, and the ſcheme 
was well laid againſt it, and wanted bur little of 
being punctually executed, the enemy milling 
but half an hour of arriving in the outworks 
before the Confederates. The Earl of Athlone's 
conduct on this occaſion raiſed his credit, as 
much as it ſunk Marſhal Bouflers, who, though 
he had a ſuperior army, animated by the pre- 
ſence of ſo great a Prince as the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, was able to do nothing, but was unſuc- 
ceſsful in every thing that he deſigned ; and his 
parties, that at any time were engaged with 
thoſe of the Earl, were defeated in almoſt eve- 
ry action, 

The unſucceſsful attempt upon Nimeguen, and Landau 
the reduction of Keyſerſwaert, were not the only ia. 
mortifications, which the French ſuffered ; for, 
their army in Germany being but weak, and 
drawing together but flowly under the com- 
mand of Marſhal de Catinat, the Germans had 
an opportunity of laying ſiege to Landau (2). 
This ſtrong and important place was inveſted 

on 


(1) Father Daniel, in his Hi/orical Journal of the 
Negu of Lewis XIV, aſſerts that this place coſt the Al- 
© more men than they would have loſt in a pitched 
"tie, to the number of ſeven or eight thouſand, 

(2) Landau is a little but ſtrong City of Germany 
in the Lower Alſatia, upon the confines of the Palatinate 

Ne 36. Vol. III, 
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of the Rhine; once Imperial, but om: to the French 
by the treaty of Munfter. This Town was the great 
Magazine, where the French, after they had plundered 
moſt of the Towns of the Palatinate in 1688, laid up 
the booty, all which was burnt by an accidental fire 
in Mey 1689, It was now w_ from the French by 
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on the 16th of June, N. Sg by Prince Lewis of 
, who ſpent the reſt of the month in raiſing 
3 and making his approaches z and, on 
27th of July, the King of the Romans ar- 
rived in the Confederate camp, in order to have 
the honour of taking the city: His train was ſo 
large, and his equipage ſo ſplendid, that the ex- 
pence of it put all the Emperor's affairs in great 
diforder ; the moſt neceſſary things being neg- 
lected, while a needleſs piece of pomp con- 
ſamed ſo great a part of their treaſure. The 
ſiege was ſtopped for ſome weeks for want of 
ammunition z but at laſt the citadel was taken by 
ſtorm on the gth of September, and, on the 12th, 
the City ſurrendered. 

This was the ſtate of the campaign, before 
the Earl of Marlborough left England, from 
whence he ſet out on the 12th of May, and, 
upon his arrival at the Hague, having the charac- 
ter of Ambaſſador as well as Captain-General, 
he had ſeveral Conferences with the States, in 
which he gave them all poſſible aſſurances of the 
Queen's affection and reſolution to ſupport them 
in all emergencies. The Earl of Athlone was ſet 
on by the other Dutch Generals, to inſiſt on his 
quality of Velt-Marſhal, and to have the com- 
mand with the Earl of Marlborough by turns. 
But, - though he was now in high reputation 
by his late conduct, the States obliged him to 
yield this point to the Earl of Marlborough, 
whom they declared Generaliſſimo of all their 
forces, and ſent orders to all their Generals and 
other Officers to obey him. The Earl, on his 
part, made ſo modeſt and becoming a uſe of the 
power put into his hands, as ſoon gained him 
the hearts of all the General Officers under him; 
and, to the Earl of Athlone in particular, he be- 
haved in ſo obliging a manner, that the com- 
mand ſeemed to be equal between them. 

All things being now regulated with the De- 
puties of the States, the Earl left the Hague on 
the 3oth of Zune, N. S. and went to Breda; from 
whence he ſent what detachments could be ſpared 
from that place and other garriſons, to the camp 
at Nimeguen, He followed thither himſelf on 
the 2d of Fuly, where, the next day, the Earl 
of Athlone, Lieutenant-General Dophf, and the 
other General Officers, made him a viſit ; and, 
at an interview with them, he gave the neceſſary 
orders for drawing the army together. Nine- 
teen battalions of the troops, which had been 
employed at the ſiege of Key/er/waert ; the troops 


of Heſſe and Lunenburgh; the Engliſh forces from 


Breda under Major-General Lumley, and other 
troops, having joined the army, a camp was 
formed at Duckemberg and Budweick, conſiſting 
of ſeventy- ſix battalions of foot, and one hun- 
dred and twenty ſquadrons of horſe and dra- 
goons, amounting together to about ſixty thou- 
land men, with ſixty-· two cannon, eight mortars 
and hawbitz, and four and twenty pontoons. 
Thither the Earl went likewiſe, and, on the 
8th, called a Council of war of all the General 
Officers, to concert the further operations of the 
campaign. 

The Earl of Athlone was always inclined to 
cautious and ſure, but withal feeble counſels ; 


but the Earl of Mariborough, when the ar 
was thus brought together, finding his ſorce ſu. 
perior to the Duke of Burgundy, on the 16th 

paſſed the Magſe, and encamped at Over- 4/7; 
near Grave, within two leagues and a halt of 
the enemy, who had intrenched themſelves bos 
tween Goch and Gennep. On the'26th, the Con- 
federate army. repaſſed the Maeſe below the 
Grave; and, on the 28th, encamped at Gelder, 

upon which motion the French paſſed the ſame 
river about Venlo. Two days after, the Allie; 
removed from Geldorp to Gravenbroect, where 
finding a French garriſon in the caſtle, ſeated in 
a moraſs, and ſurrounded by a double ditch and 
good palliſadoes; a detachment, under the com- 
mand of the Lord Cutts, briſkly attacked it, and. 
with the aſſiſtance of four cannon and two hay. 
bitz, after a ſhort reſiſtance obliged the garri. 
ſon, conſiſting of a Captain and an hundred 
men, to ſurrender at diſcretion. - The ſame day, 
the Britiſb artillery arrived in the camp from 
Holland, under convoy of two Engliſh regiments 

of horſe, and two of foot, which had left Eng- 
land in the beginning of June. On the 24 of 
Auguſt, N. S. they advanced to Petit- Brugel, fol- 

lowing the French, who retreated as they ad- 

vanced, fo cloſe, that they were obliged to a- 

bandon the Spaniſh Guelderland, which was leſt 

to the diſcretion of the Confederates. The Earl 

of Marlborough was for venturing upon a deciſive 

action, for which end, the whole army was or- 

dered to their arms the next morning early. 

But the Dutch were afraid to put things to ſuch 

an hazard, and would not conſent to it. Pen. 

ſionary Fagel, and thoſe who had the Admini- 

ſtration of affairs at the Hague, proceeded with 

the more caution, becauſe, upon the late King's 

death, thoſe, who had always oppoſed him, be- 

gan to form parties in ſeveral of their towns, ard 

were deſigning a change of Government; ſo 

that any public misfortune, in their conduct, 

would have given great advantages to thoſe, 

who lay upon the watch for them. The Penſio- 

nary was more particularly aimed at; and that 

made him the more. unwilling to run any riſque. 

Thoſe, who pretended to be judges, thought, 

that, if the Earl of Mariborougb's advice had been 

followed, matters might have been brought to 

a happy deciſion ; and the rather, as it after. 

wards appeared, that the French army was not 

above half got to their camp, greatly fatigued 

by an almoſt continual march of two days and 

two nights, and in the greateſt conſternation. 

But, as the Earl was prudent in his conduct 0! 

the army, ſo was he careful not to take t00 

much upon himſelf, 

The Duke of Burgundy finding himſelf ob- 
liged to retreat, as the Confederate army ad- 
vanced, thought this was not ſuitable to his dig- 
nity z and therefore left Marſhal Boufflers to com- 
mand, ending his firſt campaign very inglori- 
ouſly ; and it appears, that the French King v3 
diſſatisfied with the conduct of the Marſhal, ſot 
he never after repoſed any confidence in him. 

The Dutch, who were ſo lately in the dcep- 
eſt conſternation upon the retreat of their ar. 


my under the cannon of Nimeguen, betore — 
ar 


— 


the Germans, but they retook it in 1703, as will be 
ſeen in the Hiſtory of the next campaign. In 1704, 
the Imperialiſts reduced it again after the battle of 


Blenheim, It ſtands on the Queich, eight miles Soutl 
of Neuftadt, and ſixteen South-Welt of Sprres. 


(1) The 
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29. A 
Earl of Marlborougb's arrival, had now the 
pleaſure to ſee the French fly in their turn 
and thus were the United Provinces preſerved 
by the Earl's prudence and vigilance, whilſt 
the Duke of Burgundy, who came to the army 
to be taught how to fight, learned nothing but 
how to avoid an engagement. 

The Earl of Marlborough went on, taking 
ſeveral places, which made little or no reſiſt- 
ance 3 and finding at length, that the French 
were not to be brought to an engagement on 
equal terms, and the Deputies of the States 
General, who followed the-army, having repre- 
ſented to him, that it was much more for the 
advantage of Holland to diſpoſſeſs the enemy of 
the places they held in the Spaniſh Guelder- 
land, whereby the free navigation of the Maz/e 
was interrupted, and the important town of 
Maeſtricht in a manner blocked up, he there- 
fore diſpoſed all things for the ſiege of Venlo. 
In the mean time, General Schultz was ordered 
to reduce the town and caſtle of Hertz, which 
capitulated after a ſhort reſiſtance, | 

On the 7th of September, the trenches were 
opened on both ſides the Mae/ſe, and the town 
of Venlo ſurrendered on the 25th of the ſame 
month, after fort St. Michael had been ſtormed 
and taken by the Engliſh under the command 
of the Lord Cutts, who, with ſeveral other 
Officers of the ſame Nation, particularly the 
young Earl of Huntington (1), ſhewed an in- 
credible bravery, on that hazardous occaſion. 

The Earl proceeded with the army under 


his command to fit down before Ruremond, 
the ſecond City of Guelders, ſtanding upon the 


Maeſe, at the confluence of that river and the 
Roer; which, after a very vigorous ſiege, beat 
a parly on the 6th of October, and the next 
day ſurrendered upon articles. The ſame time 
Stevenſwaert, a fortified place ſeated on the 
Maeſe, about five miles from Ruremond to the 
South, capitulated likewiſe. Upon the ſucceſ- 
ſes of the Confederates, Marſhal Boufflers 
thought it high time to provide for the ſecu- 
rity of Liege (2), which he juſtly apprehended 
to be in no ſmall danger. Being accompanied 
therefore with the Duke of Mayne, and ta- 
king with him ſome Ingineers, he went to 
view the fortifications of the citadel, and, after 
that, the molt conſiderable poſts between that 
City and Maeſtricht, as if he intended to in- 
camp there; but, finding it impracticable by the 
approach of the Confederates, who were march- 
ing towards Liege, he retreated to Tongeren 


Es te 


-which place, having capitulated, were conducted 
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with great precipitation, and went towards Bra- 1702. 
bant, to defend ſuch places, as at that time were 
not intended to be attacked. 5 

When the Confederate army came before Liege ca- 
Liege, they found the Suburbs of St. Walburgh Pilates. 
ſer on fire by the French garriſon, who were 
retired, part into the citade}, and part into the 
Chartreuſe, after which the City was delivered up 
to the Beliegers, by a treaty between the Earl 
of Ma#lborough, the Deputies of the States-Ge- 
neral, and Commiſſioners from the Chapter and 
Magiſtracy. Six days after, the trenches were Od. 23. 
opened againſt the great citadel, which was ta- 
ken by ſtorm, notwithſtanding de Vielaine, the 
Governor, five days before upon a ſummons to 
ſurrender, ſent the Earl of Marlborough word, 
That it would be time enough to think of 
that ſix weeks hence.“ The Aſſailants having 
exerted an amazing courage in this attack, and 
put moſt of the garriſon to the ſword, gained 
a conſiderable booty, beſides honour ; for, in the 
caſh of treaſure alone, there were three hundred 
thouſand florins in gold and filver, and notes 
for one million two hundred thouſand florins 
upon ſubſtantial Merchants at Liege, which were 
all accepted and turned into ready money (3). 
This victory was ſoon after compleated by the OR. zo. Lat 
ſurrender of the Chartrenſe, the garriſon of 
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to Antwerp. | 


Thus ended the campaign with great ſucceſs, 

many places having been taken with little reſiſt- 
ance, and an inconſiderable loſs either of time or 
of men. The Earl of Marlboroyg}'s conduct gain- 
ed him the hearts of the army, and the States- 
General were highly ſatisfied with every thing 
he did ; and the Earl of Athlone did him the 
Juſtice to own, that he had differed in opinion 
from him in every thing that was done, and 
that therefore the honour of their ſucceſs was 
intirely owing to him. 

Upon the breaking up of the army in No- The Ear! 
vember, an accident happened that had like to 97 Marl- | 
have loſt all the advantages and honour gained * 4 
in this glorious campaign. The Earl of Marl- French 
borough, the day the army ſeparated, went to party, bur 
Maeſtricht; and he thought the eaſieſt and 3 


quickeſt, as well as ſafeſt, way of returning to Bug“ 


the Hague, was by ſome of thoſe great boats 
that paſs on the Macſe. He had twenty-five 
ſoldiers, commanded by a Lieutenant, in the boat 
with him to ſerve as a guard. The next morn- 
ing he came to Ruremond, where he joined 
Monſieur Coborn; and, having dined with the 


Prince 


(1) The young Earl ſhewed, upon this and many 
other occaſions, an extraordinary heat of courage. He 
called to the ſoldiers who had got over the paliſadoes 
to help him over, promiſing them all the money he 
had about him ; which promiſe he generouſly perform- 
ed, and led them on with much bravery and ſucceſs. 
Burnet II. 25. 

(2) Liege is a very conſiderable City, ſituated in a 
pleaſant valley, environed with hills, the river entering 
it in two branches, accompanied with leſſer ſtreams, 
which make many delightful iſlands. On the brow 
of 2 hill which hangs over it, ſtands the citadel (or 
Caſtle) of great ſtrength, built to command the town ; 
without which, it would be but of ſmall conſequence. 
lere is a famous Univerſity, endowed with large Ec- 
deſiaſtical Revenues: There are alſo eight Collegiate, 
and thirty-two Parochial Churches. It was taken 
this year by the Confederates, and inveſted in 1705. 
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by the French; who broke up the ſiege, and retired 
behind their lines, upon the news of the Duke of 
Marlboraugh's ſpeedy return with his army from the 
Moſelle. It was reſtored to the Elector of Coligne in 

1714. 

6 3) Tis ſaid an Engliſh Grenadier got a thouſand 
Luis Dor's in a bag for his ſhare. The extraordi- 
nary bravery of the hereditary Prince of Heſe Ca 
ſel deſerves the higheſt encomium ; who went Vo- 
luntier to the attack at the head of the Grenadiers, 
and, mounting the breach the very firſt, took the co- 
lours from a French Officer. Mr. Venttorth (Bro- 
ther to the Lord Raty) who likewiſe went Volun- 
tier in the ſaid attack, was killed. Monſieur de Lio- 
lame (Governor of the citadel) and the Duke of 
Charoſt, were taken priſoners upon the breach, and 
brought to the Earl of Marlborough's quarters, 


(1) This 
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Prince of Holſtein-· Beck, Governor of that place, 
they continued their voyage together, having ſix- 
ty men in a larger boat, which was to be before 
them. There were likewiſe fifty horſe ordered to 
ride along the banks of the river. About ſeven 
that evening they came to Venlo, where the party 
of horſe being relieved by a like number out of 
that garriſon, they purſued their way down the 
river. The great boat, in which General Co- 
horn was, out- ſailed the other, and the troopers 
on ſhore miſtook their way in the night. The 
French had yet the town of Guelders in their 
hands, which was indeed the only place they had 
left in Spaniſh Guelderland, A party of five 
and thirty men from thence was lurking on the 


banks of the river near three leagues below 


Venlo, waiting for an adventure; and, the Com- 
y being all aſleep, they ſeized by ſurprize, 
tween eleven and twelve at night, the rope by 
which the boat was drawn, and hauled it on 
ſnore. They immediately made a diſcharge of 
their ſmall arms, and threw ſeveral grenadoes 
to the boat, by which ſome of the ſoldiers 
were wounded. 

This done, they entered and ſeized the boat, 
with all who were in it, before they could get 
in any order to make oppoſition, With the Earl 
were Monſieur Opdam, one of the Dutch Gene- 
rals, and Monſieur Gueldermalſen, one of the 
Deputies of the States. They did not know 
the Earl, but they knew the other two, who 
both had paſſes, according to a civility uſually 
B by the Generals on both ſides. The 

rl of Marlborougbs Brother had one, but, 
his ill ſtate of health having made him leave 
the campaign, it remained in the hands of his 
Secretary, and now was made uſe of by the Earl. 
The date indeed was out; but the preſence of 
mind, with which he produced it, and their 
hurry in the night, prevented that from being 
conſidered. They therefore only rifled the boat, 
ſearched the trunks and baggage, emptied them 
of what plate and things of value they found, 
and took preſents from thoſe, whom they be- 
lieved to be protected by their paſſes; and then, 
after having ſtopped them ſeveral hours, and ta- 
ken the Earl's guard of foot priſoners, they let 
them go. The Governor of Venlo, having no- 
tice that the Earl was taken, but not being in- 
formed of the circumſtances which followed, 
preſumed that he was carried priſoner to Guel- 
ders, and therefore marched out immediately 
with his whole garriſon to inveſt that place. 
The news of it, likewiſe coming to the Hague 
in the ſame imperfeft manner, put the States 
under no ſmall conſternation, They immedi- 
ately aſſembled, and reſolved to ſend orders to 
all their forces to march immediately to Guel- 
ders, to threaten the garriſon with the utmoſt 
extremities, unleſs they ſhould deliver the pri- 
ſoners, and never leave the place, till either 
they had taken it, or the Generals were ſet free. 
But, before theſe orders could be diſpatched, the 
Earl of Marlborough came to the Hague, where 
he was received with inexpreſſible joy, not only 
by the States, but by all the inhabitants, for he 


k 
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was beloved there to a high degree. He w 
r by Penfionary 
Heinſius, in the name of the States. 

The neceſſity of the French King's affairs N, P 
had forced him, before the loſs of Landau, to 9 Bu 
grant the Elector of Bavaria all his demands ; C 
but he had not agreed to what the Elector Bun, 
aſked, till that City was given for loſt ; and then, Bode 
ſeeing that the Prince of Baden might over. 
run all the Hondruck, and carry his winter-quar- 
ters into the neighbourhood of France, it was 
neceſſary to gain this Eleftor on any terms, If #144 
this agreement had been made ſooner, probably, fa, 
the ſiege of Landau, how far ſoever it wa © 
advanced, muſt have been raiſed. The Elector 
made his declaration in favour of France, when 
he poſſeſſed himſelf of Lim, a rich free town of 
the Empire, in the Circle of Swabia. It was 
taken, on the 8th of September, by a ſtratagem, 
that, however ſucceſsful it proved to the Elec- 
tor, was fatal to him, who conducted it ; for he 
was killed by an accident, after he was poſſeſſed 
of the town (1). 

The dyet of the Empire was ſo incenſed at 5, f. 
the treachery of the Elector of Bavaria in ſeizing r 4 
Ulm, that, after a warm debate, it was reſolved ©" 
by a plurality of voices, to declare war againſt Rus 
the French King and the Duke of Anjou; and a Broti 
memorial was ordered to be drawn up, requeſt- Hit. a 
ing his Imperial Majeſty to proceed againſt the =—_ 
Elector, according to the Conſtitutions of the 
Empire. The Miniſters of the Electors of Ba- 
varia and Cologne were forbid to appear any 
more in the general dyet ; notwithſtanding | 
which, the Elector of Bavaria proteſted againſt 
theſe proceedings, and particularly againſt the 
declaration of war, alledging, That an offen- 
„ five war, like this, ought to be reſolved on 
* by common conſent, and not by plurality of 
„voices.“ To which it was anſwered, ** That 
«© the King of France had attacked the Empire, 
* by invading, not only in his own name, but 
<< in the name of the Duke of Anjou, his grand- 
„ ſon, ſeveral fiefs of the Empire in Jah, 
„ the Archbiſhoprick of Cologne, and the Dio- 
s ceſe of Liege; as alſo by diſturbing the trade 
of the Rhine, and committing ſeveral other 
<* hoſtilities, which rendered this war defenſive, 
and not offenſive, on the ſide of the Empire.” 
But no regard was had to his proteſt ; and the 
Empire's declaration of war was publiſhed and 
notified to the Cardinal of Lamberg, the Empe- 
ror's Commiſſioner, on the goth of September, 
N. S. by the Elector of Mentz, in the name of 
the dyet of Ratiſbon. 

The taking of Ulm had given ſo great an Nea 
alarm to the neighbouring Circles and Princes, ”:. 
that they called away their troops from the Prince 304 
of Baden to their own defence; by which mean? 
his army was much diminiſhed ; but, with the 
troops, that were left him, he ftudied to cut off 
the communication between Straſburgb and Un. 
After the taking of Ulm, the French made them- 
ſelves maſters of the little town of New» 
on the Rhine, and in the circle of Swabia. This 


gave great uneaſineſs to Prince Lewis of * 


1 


— 


. 


(1) This project was executed by Monſieur Peck- 
man Lieutenant Colonel of the Elector's Guards. Un 
is a ſtrong and populous City in the Circle of Swabia, 
tree and imperial, adorned with many ſtately edifi- 


— 


ces; particularly with a Cathedral extolled beyond any 
in Germany. It ſtands on the Danube and Iller, thirty” 
eight miles Weſt of Augsburg. 


(1) Father 
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unk near Fridlinguen. 
nd- 


who made a motion with part of his army, to 
retake it, and to cover Briſac; but he was ſo 
much weakened by the detachments, that had 
been ſent to Swabia, in order to hinder the con- 
junction of the Bavarians and French, that he 
had not above eight thouſand men in his camp 
The enemy, having intelli- 

nce of this, thought there could not be a more 
ſeaſonable opportunity to attack him; for which 
purpoſe, the French, who were divided in two 


i bodies (one commanded by the Marquis de Vil- 


lars, and the other by Count de Guiſcard) paſſed 
the Rhine with the infantry, which, the next 
day, were followed by the cavalry, The Prince 
of Baden, upon this, decamped from Fridlinguen, 
for fear of being incloſed by the two bodies of 
the French; and, whilſt he was upon the march, 
Count Merci, who brought up the rear with four 
hundred horſe, ſent him word, that Villars was 
advancing towards him with thirty battalions and 
forty ſquadrons, in order of battle, Hereupon 
the Prince cauſed his army to face about, which 
being not above fifreen hundred paces from the 
enemy, both ſides made a halt, and the Prince 
began the engagement, by cannonading the 
French. The Imperialiſts, being then attacked, 
puſhed the enemy with great vigour z and, com- 
ingdown into the plain, charged ſo briſkly the 
right wing of the French army, that there was 
ſcarce ever ſegn a more obſtinate and bloody bat- 
tle, which continued for near two hours. But, the 
Imperialiſts being much weaker than the French, 
and the Count de Guiſcard coming up with ſuc- 
cours, the ſecond line of the Imperial cavalry 
was, on a ſudden, put into ſuch diſorder, that 
all the horſe quitted the field in great confuſion, 
The Prince now thought it high time to make 
the beſt retreat he could with his infantry ; but 
they, contrary to his expectation, fell in with 
the French foot with ſuch undaunted bravery, 
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that they broke their ranks, and drove then 


from their ground into a wood adjoining, thro* 


which they purſued them almoſt to Huuningen. 
The French horſe all this while ſtood ſtill, and 
ſeemed to be only ſpectators of the defeat of their 
infantry z but, obſerving their foot to be intire- 
ly routed, they likewiſe miade their retreat. 

The Prince, having thus obtained the victory, 
continued about five hours in the field of battle, 
and then directed his march towards Stauffer, 
Notwithſtanding theſe diſadvantages of the ene- 
my, the French King ordered Te Deum to be 
ſung, as if his troops had been victorious (1) ; 
and, to ſupport the reputation of it, afferted, 
they took Fridlinguen the next day, and, upon 
this occaſion, raiſed the Marquis de Villars to 
the dignity of Marſhal of France. But, Prince 
Lewis of Baden being willing to let all the world 
know the contrary, and that this action had no 
ways diſconcerted his meaſures, he made three 


. detachments from his army; one towards the 


Black Foreſt, to block up the paſſage into Bava- 
ria; another, to attack Newburg; and a third, to 
reinforce the Prince of Saxe Meiningen, who was 
obſerving the motions of Count Tallard and the 
Marquiſs de Lomaria. But, before this, he aſ- 
ſembled all his · troops, and being reinforced by 
General Thungen with fifteen. hundred men, he 
formed ſo conſiderable an army, that he deſired 
nothing more than a ſecond engagement with 
Villars; and for that purpoſe advanced with his 
army, intending to attack him. But the Mar- 
ſhal, not thinking fit to wait his approach, re- 
paſſed the Rhine, and ſo was diſappointed by 
this action of joining the Elector of Bavaria. 
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The latter end of October, Count Tallard and Treves 
the Marquiſs de Lomaria, with a body of eigh- 4nd Tra- 
teen thouſand men, made themſelves maſters of erbach 


On 
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(1) Father Daniel affirms, that Marſhal Villars de- 
ſeated the Imperial army in this battle; and that the 
latter left three thouſand dead upon the place; and 
that nine hundred were taken priſoners, beſides eleven 
pieces of cannon, thirty-five ſtandards, four pair of 
kettle-drums, and five hundred waggons laden with 
ammunition z whereas the French loſt only one thou- 
land or eleven hundred men. The Marquiſs de Feu- 
guieres's account of this battle is as follows: The ac- 
* tion, ſays he, at Fridlinguen has been dignified with 
* the name of a battle, though it was properly no 
more than a great engagement of foot and horſe, 
* ſince both thoſe bodies fought ſeparately. The par- 
** ticulars are theſe : Marſhal de Villars, having been 
* detached with a body of troops from the King's 
** main army in Alſatia to defend a work raiſed for 
* the ſecurity of the bridge of Hunningen, which the 
enemy ſeemed diſpoſed to attack, formed his camp 
* On this ſide of Hunningen, and near enough to 
protect the outworks, and with a view to improve 
** the enemy's decampment to the beſt advantage in 
& his power, ſhould that incident happen. The ene- 
: my's forces were incamped in a plain, that extend- 
* el between the Rhine and a mountain oppoſite to 
* the work, that covered the bridge. Their left was 
near the territory of Baſil, and their right was 
8 ſtretched out towards the village of Fridlinguen, in 
4 the front of which was a large redoubt built ſince 
the war began, to ſecure the country againſt the ex- 
£ curicons of the garriſon of Hunningen. In this 
$ dapoſition of our troops and thoſe of the enemy, 
4 . de Villars was attentive to the manner in which 

ine latter would decamp, when they ſhould be pre- 


8 Paring for their winter-quarters, The enemy neg- 
Numb, XXXVII. Vor. III. 


& lected the neceſſary precautions, when they de- 
« camped, through a perſuaſion, that they might form 
that motion, without any apprehenſions of being 
« purſued in their retreat; and that they ſhould ſoon 
<« be at a ſecure diſtance from an army, which muſt 
« paſs the Rhine on a ſingle bridge, in order to be vi- 
« pgilant enough to incommode their rear-guard. They 
„ likewiſe propoſed to march their foot on the riſing 
* ground behind their camp, and the horſe were to 
„ advance on their right, and paſs through the defile 
« of Fridlinguen, which was fronted by the redoubt 
c abovementioned. When the enemy began to form 
te their motion in the view of M. de Villars, this Ge- 
«© neral gave orders for his army to paſs the Rhine; 
cc which they accordingly did with all poſſible expedi- 
« tion: After which he divided them in the ſame 
&* manner as he had ſeen the enemy's forces diſpoſed, 
c when they began their retreat. The foot marched 
e under the command of M. Desbordes to the emi- 
© nence, on which the enemy's foot were in motion; 
&« and, as theſe did not wheel about to oppoſe our 
6 forces, who aſcended the riſing ground with great 
6 difficulty, they ſoon beheld their rear- guard ap- 
c proached by our foot, who marched with ſuch im- 
« moderate vivacity, that they were obliged to halt, 
« till they could recover breath. Had the enemy ad- 
c yanced to our battalions, while they were thus inca- 
c pable of defending themſelves, they, in all probabi- 
&« lity, would have been victorious. But M. de Vil- 


« lars, who had entertained juſt apprehenſions of this 
& inconvenience, marchec thither in perſon, and gave 
c the foot ſufficient time to form themſelves in order. 
«© The two bodies, however, did not charge in a line: 
« ur foot advanced very near thoſe of the enemy in 

7 E their 


Treves; and, there advancing towards Traerbach, 2 


they took that place after a very ſtout reſiſtance. Brodrick. 


The war 
in Italy. 
Burnet. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


On the other fide, the hereditary Prince of 
Heſſe Caſſel, marching from the grand army at 
Leige with nine thouſand Heſfians, and finding 
that the French had poſſeſſed themſelves of 
Zinth, Lintz, Briſac, and Andernach, retook 


| thoſe 3 The garriſon of Zinch ſurrendered 
e 


themſelves priſoners of war; thoſe of Briſac 
uitted the place upon the Prince's approach. 
But Andernach, being defended by a garriſon of 
four hundred men, a good wall, rampart, and 
mole, made a longer refiſtance. However, the 
Heſfians having raiſed a battery, and poſſeſſed 
themſelves in the night of an advantageous poſt 
near one of the gates, in order to ſtorm the place 
the next morning, the enemy beat a pariey, 
and the Prince gave them leave to march out 
with their arms and baggage, but refuſed them 
the honour of any articles. He then marched 
away with two thouſand men to attack Linz, 
but the French immediately quitted the place, 
and retired to Bonne. | 
In 1aly, the Duke of Vendoſine began with the 
relief of Mantua, which was reduced to great 
extremities by the long blockade, which Prince 
Eugene had kept about it, who had ſo fortified 
the Oglio, that the Duke, apprehending the dif- 
ficulty of forcing his poſts, marched through the 
Venetian territories, notwithſtanding the proteſta- 
tions of the Republic againſt it, and came to 
Goito with a great convoy for Mantua. Prince 
Eugene drew his army all along the Mantuan 
Foſſa, down to Borgofortes, He was forced to 
abandon a great many places; but, apprehend- 
ing that Ber/e/lp might be beſieged, and conſi- 
dering the importance of that place, he put a 
ſtrong garriſon into it. He complained much, 
that the Court of Vienna ſeemed to forget him, 
and did not ſend him the reinforcements they 


Val. 
had promiſed. And it was thought, that his 
enemies at that Court, under colour of ſupport. L 
ing the King of the Romans in his firſt cam. 
paign, were willing to neglect every thing, that 
related to him; by which means the beſt army 
that the Emperor ever had, was left to moulder 
away to nothing, 
King Philip of Spain took a very extraordi. bh 
nary reſolution of going over to Nah, to poſ. lp 
ſeſs himſelf of the Kingdom of Naples, and to l 
put an end to the war in Lombardy. He arrived 
at Naples in April, and was received there with 
outward ſplendor, but made little progreſs in 
quieting the minds of that turbulent Kingdom, 
Neither did he obtain the inveſtiture of it from 
the Pope, though his Holineſs had ſent to him 
a Cardinal Legate with a high compliment. 
This the Germans thought was too much, while 
the French conſidered it as not enough; how. 
ever, upon it the Emperor's Ambaſſador left 
Rome. King Philip was conducted from Naples 
to Final by the French fleet, that had carried him 
from Barcelona to Naples. As he was going to 
command the Duke of Yendoſme's army, he was 
met by the Duke of Savey, of whom there was 
ſome jealouſy, that having married his two 
daughters ſo greatly, he began now to diſcern 
his own diſtin intereſt, which called upon him 
to hinder the French from being maſters of the 
Milaneſe. King Philip wrote to the Duke of 
Vendoſme not to fight Prince Eugene, till he could 
Join him. He ſeemed jealous, leſt that Prince 
ſhould be driven out of [:aly, before he could 
come to ſhare in the honour of it; yet, when he 
came, he could do nothing, though the Prince 
was miſerably abandoned by the Court of Vienna. 
Count Mansfield, Preſident of the Council of 
war, was much ſuſpected of being corrupted yy 
t 


— 


« their retreat, but could not bring them to en in 
« front; and therefore it cannot be ſaid, that they 
« were defeated, T he engagement between the horſe 
« was much more deciſive, partly through the neglect 
of the Officer, who commanded the enemy's troops, 
© and partly through the prudence and capacity of M. 
« de Magnac, who commanded the King's forces in 
c this action. As the conduct of this General Officer 
<< appears to me to have been very judicious and well 
« concerted on this occaſion, I ſhall be as exact as poſh- 
<« ble in relating the particulars. I have already de- 
5 clared, that the plain, where the enemy had in- 
c camped, extended to the village of Fridlinguen, the 
avenue to which formed a conſiderable defile fronted 
„by a redoubt, where the enemy had planted cannon, 
<« and poſted a body of foot. The General Officer, 
„ who commanded the enemy's horſe, imagined, 
„ when he began his march, that his troops would 
% have ſufficient time to paſs the defile, before they 
„could be overtaken by ours, who at that time had 
« not compleated their paſſage over the Rhine. But 
«© he was deceived in his expectation by the vigour of 
« our march, which was ſo extraordinary, that the 
« enemy was obliged to recall thoſe of their troops, 
c who had entered the defile, and to form themſelves 
in order of battle, to receive our horſe, who were 
« advancing to charge them. This body of the ene- 
„ my's horſe might have been diſpoſed in ſuch a man- 
«© ner, as to have had their right covered by the re- 
doubt, and their left might have been ſupported by 
* an incloſed country, that was impracticable for the 
% horſe, who were at the bottom of the eminence, 
on which the enemy's foot purſued their march. 
«© The enemy by this diſpoſition might have formed 
<< three or four lines of battle, and have ſuſtained the 
„charge of our horſe, whoſe left would have been 


c expoſed to the fire of the foot and cannon of the 
6 redoubt, before they could be capable of engaging. 
«© M. de Magnac, by a motion peculiar to the genius 
e of an experienced Officer, effectually diſconcerted 
<« the diſpoſition, into which the enemy might have 
cc formed themſelves, and made them loſe all the ad- 
« yantages, that would have reſulted from it. When 
« the troops were on the point of action, he diſcovered 
© a ſeeming fear to engage, and cauſed the firſt line 
cc to file off behind the ſecond, as if he intended to 
retreat with the greateſt precaution. The enemy, 
« elated at their ſuperior force, were perſuaded that 
te this motion of M. de Magnac proceeded from his 
« fear to begin an engagement with an army, whom 
<© he only intended to incommode in their retreat, 
« when he found their front engaged in the defile ; 
de and upon this preſumption they loſt the advantage 
« of their diſpoſition, Our General than advanced, 
« and at the ſame time formed an opening, to give 4 
e troops an opportunity of doubling the firſt and ie, 
« cond line. This motion could not be accompli 
«© without conſiderable danger fo near an enemy gt 
e diſcovered ſuch impatience to engage. But - ö 
« Magnac very judiciouſly improved this warmth © 
cc theirs to his own advantage. The moment the = 
« my had diſconcerted their order of battle, a of 
<« extending their right, loſt the advantage of * 
e protected by the fire from the redoubt, he ow 
<« them ſo opportunely, that be puſhed their fir od 
© upon the others, that were not intirely ne 
« and drove them into the defile in the utmoſt coniu 
c ſion, without any apprehenſions of the fire from t 
e redoubt, which could not then be directed _—_ 
&« ys, becauſe it would have been equally fatal to 

« own troops, who were intermixed with ours. 


(1) Fathe! 
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the Court of France : The ſupplies promiſed 
were not ſent to [taly : The apptehenſions they 
were under of the Elector of Bavaria's declaring, 
ſome time before he did ir, gave a colour to 
thoſe who were jealous of Prince Eugene's glory, 
to detain the recruits and troops that had been 

omiſed him, for the Emperor's own defence. 

t, though he was thus forſaken, the Prince 
managed the force he had with great ſkill and 
conduct; and when he ſaw that Luzzara, a caſtle 
near the Po, in the Duchy of Guaſtalla, was in 
danger, he marched with twenty-five thouſand 
men againſt the French and Spaniſh army, which 
conſiſted of about forty thouſand, commanded 


un by King Philip and the Duke of Vendeſme. He 


gave the ſignal of battle about five in the even- 
ing, on the 15th of Auguſt, and then the artil- 
lery began to play upon the enemy. About 


half an hour after, the right wing of the Impe- 


rialiſts charged the left of the French, and at- 
tacked them in thejr poſt, which extended itſelf 
along the banks of the Po; but without ſucceſs ; 
for the Prince of Commerci, who was extremely 
beloved, being killed on the ſpot, ſtruck the 
troops commanded by him with ſuch a conſter- 
nation, that three battallions and as many ſqua- 
drons were put into diſorder by the enemy's 
{mall ſhot, and the furious onſet of the cavalry, 
which charged the flank of the Imperial horſe. 
But this confuſion was ſoon over ; for the batta- 
lions and ſquadrons, that gave ground, rallied 
again; and, ſeveral regiments advancing to their 
relef, they charged the enemy ſo vigorouſly, 
that they were driven from their poſt. And 
though the French King's Gens d' Armes made a 
very ſtout reſiſtance, and rallied four times in 
their retreat; yet they were chaced above a 
thouſand paces, from one intrenchment to ano- 
ther, The left wing fought with as great re- 
ſolution and intrepidity as the right; for Gene- 


* 
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ral Guido de Slaremberg, who commanded the 1702. 


infantry, began the attack with the Grenadiers; 
and, though the enemy endeavoured to penetrate 
their flank with their carabineers, the Imperialiſts 
ſtood their charge with ſuch extraordinary cou- 
rage and firmneſs, and afterwards fell upon them 
with ſo much bravery, that they could no longer 
ſtand it, but were forced to retreat. Sometimes 
they rallied by favour of the ground, and the 
ſuperiority of their numbers; but, being repulſed 
three or four times, they were quite driven out 


of their poſts; and night put an end to the en- 


gagement. All the Imperial Officers and Troops 
acquitted themſelves of their duty to admira- 
tion. The French pretended to the honour of 
the action from the conſequence of it, having, 
the next day, made themſelves maſters of Luz- 
Zara, and in the remaining part of the cam- 
paign diſlodged the Germans from ſeveral ſmall 
poſts (1). But it muſt be owned by the Impar- 
tial, that the Imperialiſts gained the advantage 
of the day, having driven the enemy above a 
thouſand paces from the field of battle, and ac- 
tually incamped upon it. They likewiſe made 
themſelves maſters of their ammunition and pro- 
viſion, a great number of their tents, and of all 
their pioneering inſtruments, Beſides, the ene- 
my's loſs was not computed to be leſs than eight 
thouſand men; whereas, the number of the Im- 
rialiſts was not more than two thouſand fix 
hundred and ſeventy-two killed and wounded. 
The event of this action alſo put the French to 
ſuch a ſtop, that all they could do, after this, was 
only to take a few inconſiderable places; while 
Prince Eugene ſtill kept his poſts; and King 
Philip, at the end of ſo inglorious a campaign, 
returned into Spain, where the Grandees were 
extremely diſguſted to ſee themſelves ſo much 
deſpiſed, and their affairs wholly conducted by 
French counſels. | 


The 


(1) Father Daniel tells us, that Prince Eugene 
claimed the victory without any other reaſon, than that 
his army was not put to flight ; and that he had five or 
ſix thouſand killed or wounded ; whereas, on the 
French ſide, there were only between two and three 
thouſand killed or wounded. He obſerves likewiſe, 
that ſcarce any but the foot were engaged, by reaſon 
of the diſpoſition of the ground, The Marquis de 
Feuquieres gives the following account of this battle: 
* After the action at the Croftolo, the King's army 
* marched to Luzzara, and the bridges, which the 
* enemy had on the Po, with an intention to cut off 
Hall their communication with Mirandola and the 
* Modeneſe. As they had ſeveral rivers and artificial 
** canals to paſs, they began their march with all pro- 
per precaution, and in as many columns, as they 
could poſſibly form. A body of horſe was ordered 
to advance before the army, to give intelligence of 
* what they diſcovered. We had not received any 
information, that Prince Eugene was in motion; 
Y and we believed him to be then in Seraglio, as he 
1 was when we approached him from Mantua. But 
f this Prince had paſſed the Po with the greateſt part 
a of his army, and was then poſted between this 
„ er and the Zero, and ſo well covered by the dike 
of Zero, that we had no ſuſpicion of his being ſo 
„ near us with his army, becauſe, when our march 
, Wasalmoſt compleated, the Officer, who command- 
4 ed the body of horſe, that advanced before the 
„ my, had not the curioſity to aſcend this dike of 
| Zere, behind which the Emperor's whole army was 
drawn up. This negligence was too great in ſuch 
2 conjuncture, and ſhould ſerve as a warning for 

the prevention of the like inconvenience. When 


« the King's forces, who continued their march, and 
5 conſequently were ſtill in columns, were preparing 
ce to enter their camp at Luzzara, they immediately 
„ beheld themſelves under the fire of the enemy's 
* foot, who had been regularly drawn up below the 
« reverſe of the dike, and only waited to aſcend it, 
<« in order to fire. We were obliged therefore, upon 
« our arrival at our camp, to form ourſelves in order 
c of battle, and engage the enemy. Several hedges 
t roſe between the front of the army and the dike, fo 


<« that it was impoſſible for the lines to charge in 


&« front, The enemy, however, attempted, in ſeve- 
&« ral places, to advance up to our battalions, but with- 
& out any ſucceſs. The horſe to our right had an 
«© open country before them, and they had ſome en- 
© counters, though with very little effect, becauſe 
te the enemy ſaw, that the attack in front would not 
© be ſo ſucceſsful as they could wiſh, and that the 
& horſe of our right, who, in their march, had ad- 
& yanced a little too far beyond the columns of foot, 
& had at that time recovered their ground, and form- 
& ed a line to the right of the foot. This battle 
« therefore was fought without any apparent advan- 
etage on either ſide. Our army, however, incamp- 
« ed within cannon-ſhot of the enemy, without per- 
« ceiving them, becauſe they were poſted behind the 
« dike, and we intrenched our camp with an intention 
c to make ourſelves maſters of Luzzara and Gua/tal- 
c Ja, which lay in the rear of our left; and we ac- 
&« cordingly took thoſe places, and conſequently decid- 
« ed the advantage in our favour, ſince the enemy 
« continued for ſeveral days in thei} poſt, without 
« making any attempt to preſerve Gua/talla. This 


e project was framed by Prince Eugene, and would 
„% have 
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Emperor. 
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The HISTORY 


The French tried this ſummer by all poſſible 
means to engage the Turks in a new war with 
the Emperor; and it was believed, that the 
Grand Vizir was intirely gained, though the 
Mufti, and all who had any credit in that Court, 
were againſt it. But, the Grand Vizir being 
ſtrangled, the deſign was prevented. 

The Court of France was engaged likewiſe 


Afairs in in another intrigue in Poland, where they made 


Poland. 
. Ibid, 


The Eng- 
liſh fleet 
Sent to 
Cadiz. 
Hiſt. of 
Europe, 
Vol. vii. 
Burnet, 


uſe of the Cardinal Primate to keep that King- 
dom ſtill imbroiled. The King of Sweden 
marched on to Cracow, which was much cen- 
ſured as a deſperate attempt, ſince a defeat 
there muſt have deſtroyed him and his army in- 
tirely, being ſo far from home. He attacked 
the King of Poland, and gave him ſuch an 
overthrow, that, though the army eſcaped, he 
made himſelf maſter both of their camp and 
artillery, He poſſeſſed himſelf of Cracow, 


where he ſtayed ſome months, till he had raiſed 


all the money they could produce; and, though 
the Muſcovites with the Lithuanians deſtroyed 
Livonia, and broke into Sweden, yet that could 
not draw him back. The Duke of Holſtein, 
who had married his eldeſt ſiſter, was thought 
to have been gained by the. French to puſh on 
this young King to proſecute the war with ſuch 
an unrelenting fury, in which he might have a 
deſign for himſelf, ſince the King of Sweden's 
venturing his own perſon ſo freely might make 
way for his Duchels to ſucceed to the Crown. 
But that Duke was killed in the battle of Ly/- 


Jaw near Cracow, There was ſome hopes of 


ace this winter; but the two Kings of Po- 
land and Sweden were ſo exaſperated againſt each 
other, that it ſeemed impoſſible to compoſe that 
animoſity. This was very unacceptable to the 
Allies, for both Kings were well inclined to ſup- 
port the Confederacy, and to engage in the war 
againſt France, if their own diſputes could have 
been adjuſted. 

Whilſt theſe things were tranſafting on the 
continent, the Confederate fleet was not idle. 
It conſiſted of fifty ſhips of the line, thirty 
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Engliſh and twenty Dutch; the Eugliſb command- 
ed by Sir George Rooke, having under him Vice. 
Admiral Hopſon, and the Rear-Admirals Fair. 
borne and Graydon ; the Dutch under the com- 
mandof Lieutenant- Admiral Allemond, Admiral 
Callemburgh, the Vice- Admirals YVandergoes and 
Pieterſon, and Rear-Admiral Waſſenaer, with 
about fourteen thouſand land forces on board the 
tranſports, nine thouſand fix hundred and fixty. 
three Engliſh, and three thouſand nine hundred 
and twenty-four Dutch : The Engliſh command. 
ed by Sir Henry Bellafis, Licutenant-General ; 
Sir Charles O Hara and Lord Portmore, Majors. 
General; and the Colonels Seymour, Hamilton 


Major-General Sparre and Brigadier Baron 705 


landt : The Duke of Ormond had the ſupreme 
command of the whole. Sir George Rooke ſpoke 
ſo coldly of the deſign, which he went upon, 
before he ſailed, that thoſe, who converſed with 
him, were apt to infer, that he intended to do 
the enemy as little harm as poſſible. On the 
19th of June, the fleet weighed from Spithead, 
and came to an anchor at Sz Helen's, in order 
to ſail with the next fair wind. Three days af. 
ter, the Rear- Admirals, Fairborne and Graydoy 
were detached from thence with ſixteen men of 
war and two fire-ſhips, Engliſh, and a ſquadron 
of the Dutch, in all thirty ſail, upon a ſecret ex- 
pedition; and, on the 23d, the Prince of Heſſe 
d Armſtadt ſailed in the Adventure frigate for 
Liſbon. Advice had been ſent over from Hal- 
land of a fleet, that failed from France under 
Monſieur du Caſſe, and was ordered to call in at 
the Groyne. Sir John Munden was recommend- 
ed by Sir George Rooke to be ſent againſt this 
fleet; and, though he came up with them with a 
ſuperior force, yet he did not hinder the French 
_ getting into the Groyne, nor fight them 
there, 

Upon his return therefore to &, Helen's 
where he arrived on the 25th of Zune, a Court- 
Martial, of which Sir Cloudefly Shovel was Pre- 


ſident, was appointed to try him, He was ac- Ber 


quitted, 


— * 


have been compleat in all it's parts, had the execu- 
tion proved as fortunate as the plan was judicious. 
And indeed the King's army was preſerved in this 
conjuncture by a circumſtance, that was purely ac- 
cidental, and which it was impoſſible for Prince 
Eugene to foreſee, This circumſtance was of ſuch 
importance to our troops, that it merits a particular 
relation: The Emperor's troops, as I have already 
obſerved, lay concealed behind the dike of Zero, 
and Prince Eugene, who had not been diſcovered by 
the body of horſe, that marched before the reſt of 
our forces, becauſe they halted at the front of the 
camp, Without extending their view any farther, 
was now very near our army, who had not any 
ſuſpicion of his ſituation, The Prince therefore 
concluded, that our troops, upon their arrival at 
their poſt, would lay down their arms, and form 
their camp, and that the horſe would afterwards 
march out to forage, while the foot would be pro- 
viding for their refreſhment; and, that if he impro- 
ved this favourable opportunity, by advancing to 
the foot of our camp, he ſhould be able to ſeize all 
our arms, and a conſiderable number of our horſes, 
upon which the intire deſtruction of our army 
would have been inevitable. This project was con- 
ducted to the very point of execution, and Prince 
Eugene was only waiting for the happy moment, 
when he was diſcovered by a mere effect of chance, 
time enough for our eſcape from the danger, and 
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<< before the foot had diſperſed themſelves to provide 
c for their accommodation. The accident, to which 
c we owed our preſervation, was this: The dike of 
* Zero is not extended in a direct line, for, as it forms 
ce the canal, that flows from the Po above Seraglis to 
* another part of the ſame river at Rovero, it was ne- 
e cefſary to make it correſpond with the level of the 
land; and it was carried on ſo near the front 

our camp, that one of our Adjutants thought it the 
moſt commodious poſt for a party of ſoldiers, who 
were to form the out-guard of the camp. This 
Officer therefore, as he was advancing with his 
guard, in order to ſtation them, had the curioſity 
to aſcend the dike, and to take a view of the coun- 
try beyond it; and then ſaw all the enemy's foot 
lying with their faces to the oppoſite declivity of the 
dike, with all the horſe in the rear ranged in order 
of battle. This diſcovery alarmed our camp thro 
the line, and they immediately caught up their arms 
to oppoſe the enemy, who, as I intimated before, 
were ſeparated from them by a tract of land 4 
vered with hedges, which obliged them to defi - 
But this diſcovery did not prevent them from ad. 
vancing to us, in hopes of difordering our line in 
ſo many different parts, that we ſhould be in i 
condition to render their deſign ĩneffectual. Bu 
they were defeated in their expectations, 25 | 
ſerved before, and were incapable of making d 


any part of the front of our camp. (x) Fairbern 
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yo. quitted, ſome excuſing themſelves for their leni- of Ormond could fay to the contrary was of no 1702. 
ty to him, by alledging, that, if they had con- effect. Sir George ſeemed to be of the ſame 
demned him, the puniſhment was death; mind with the Duke, but all his dependants 
whereas they thought his errors flowed from a were of another opinion; ſo that this was 
want of ſenſe ; ſo that it would have been hard thought a piece of craft in him. In concluſion, 
to condemn him for a defe& of that, which the Council of war came to a reſolution not to 
nature had not given him. But this acquittal make a deſcent on the iſland of Cadiz ; but, 
raiſed ſuch a public clamour, that the Queen before they broke up, thoſe, whom the Duke 
ordered him to be broke. | had ſent to ſound the landing-places on the 
Sir e Rooke, to divert the deſign, which South-ſide, came and told them, that, as they 
he himſelf was to-go _ wrote from St He- might land fafely, ſo the ſhips might ride ſe- 
len's, that the Dutch fleet was victualled only curely on that fide. Yet they had no regard to 
to the middle of September; ſo that no great this; but adhered to their former reſolution, nor 
deſign could be undertaken, when ſo large a were there any orders given for bombarding the 
part of the fleet was ſo ill provided. When town. The ſea was for the moſt part very high, 
the Dutch Admiral heard of this, he ſent to while they lay there; but it was fo calm for one 
their Ambaſſador to complain to the Queen of day, that the Engineers believed they could 
this miſinformation, for he was victualled to the have done much miſchief, but they had no or- 
middle of December. On the iſt of Fuly, the ders for itz and indeed it appeared very evi- 
Confederate fleet ſet fail from St Helen's, ſteer- dently, that they intended to do nothing but 
ing their courſe for Cadiz; but they were for plunder Port St Mary's; a deſign, which was 
ſome time ſtopped by contrary winds, accidents, directly contrary to the advice of Mr Methuen, 
and pretences, many of which were thought to the Engliſh Envoy in Portugal, who, in a letter 
be ſtrained and ſought for; however, at laſt, on to the Duke of Ormond from Liſbon of the 1ſt 
the 12th of Auguſt, they came to anchor in the of Auguſt, told him, That the point of the 
bay of Cadiz, about two leagues from that Ci- © greateſt importance was to inſinuate to the 
ty. Sir George Rooke had laid no diſpoſition * Spaniards, and ſhew by his proceedings, that 
beforehand how to proceed upon his coming he came not as an enemy to Spain, but only 
thither, and ſome days were Joſt on pretence to free them from France, and give them aſ- 
of ſeeking for intelligence. It is certain, that ** ſiſtance to eſtabliſh themſelves under the Go- 
our Court had falſe accounts of the ſtate of the vernment of the Houſe of Auſtria.” How- 
place, with regard both to the garriſon and the ever, the land- forces, being ſet aſhore in the 
fortificationsz the garriſon being much ſtronger, Bay of Bulls, made themſelves maſters of Rota, 
and the fortifications in a much better condition, Fort St Katharine, and Port St Mary, which 
than had been repreſented. The French men of they found deſerted, but full of riches, which 
war, and the gallies, that lay in the bay, reti- were immediately plundered ; ſome of the Ge- 
red within the puntals. In the firſt ſurprize, it neral Officers y a very ill example to all the 
had been eaſy to have followed them, and to reſt, eſpecially O Hara and Bellafis. The Duke 
have taken or burnt them, which Sir Stafford of Ormond tried to hinder this, but did not ex- 
Fairborne offered to execute; but Sir George ert his authority; for, if he had made ſome 
Roote and the reſt of his creatures did not ap- examples at firſt, he might have prevented the 
prove of it (1). Some days were loſt before a miſchief, that was done. But, the whole army 
Council of war was called. In the mean while, running ſo violently on the ſpoil, he either was 
the Duke of Ormond ſent ſome Engineers and not able, or, through a gentleneſs of temper, 
Pilots to ſound the South - ſide of Cadiz near the not willing to proceed to extremities. He had 
iſland of St Pedro; but, while this was doing, publiſhed a manifeſto, according to his inſtruc- 
the Officers, by the taking of ſome boats, came tions, by which the Spaniards were invited to 
to know, that the inhabitants of Cadiz had ſent ſubmit to the Emperor; and he offered his pro- 
over the beſt of their goods and other effects tectign to all, that came in to him. But the 
to Por; $t Mary's, an open village over · againſt plusdering of St Mary's was thought an ill 
it, on the continent of Spain; ſo that there was commentary on that text. After ſome days of 
good plunder to be had eaſily, whereas the land- unſucceſsful attempts on the forts of that ſide, 
ing on the iſle of Cadiz was like to prove dan- particularly Matagorda, it appeared, that no- 
gerous, and, as ſome made them believe, im- thing could be done; and, proviſions now grow- 
practicable. In the Council of war, in which ing ſcarce, and the Sea Officers repreſenting the 
their inſtructions were read, it was propoſed to danger of ſtaying any longer in thoſe ſeas, the 
conſider, how they ſhould put them in execu- Duke of Ormond, though not without great re- 

tion. General O Hara made a long ſpeech luctance, conſented to the re-embarking of the Sept. 14s 
Yainſt landing; ſhewing, how deſperate an at- land- forces. Some of the ſhips crews were ſo 
tempt it would prove, and how different they employed in bringing off and beſtowing the 
found the ſtate of the place from the repreſen- plunder, that they took not the neceſſary care to 
tions made of it in England. The greater furniſh themſelves with freſh water. Sir George 
number agreed with him, and all that the Duke Rooke, without proſecuting his other inſtructions, 


in 


A... 


1) Fairborne propoſed the ordering a ſquadron of thought adviſeable to make ſuch an attempt, the Spa- 
tips, before the fleet came in ſight of Cadiz, to puſh niards had not only the leiſure, while the fleet lay in 
through the entrance of the harbour, without coming view, of ſinking veſſels in the very entrance of the har- 
to an anchor at all, which he offered to undertake. bour, whereby the paſſage was rendered impracticable, 
— this advice been followed, they might, in the firſt but to put themſelves into a much better condition of 


2 of the Spaniards, have deſtroyed at leaſt their defending the City itſelf, than they would otherwiſe 
Not if not taken the place; but, it being not have been. Burchet, p. 622. 
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1702. in caſe the deſign on Cadiz failed, gave orders 


The Gal- © 


uadron to fail to the Wo- Indies, 
with ſome land-forces, and, though he had a 
fleet of Victuallers, that had proviſions to the 
iddle of December, he ordered them to fail 
ae 3 by which means the men of war were ſo 
ſcantily furniſhed, that they were ſoon forced to 
be put on ſhort allowance, Nor did he ſend ad- 
vice-boats, either to the ports of Agarve or to 
Liſbon, to ſee what orders or advices might be 
lying there for him, but ſailed in a direct courſe 
for England (1). 
Some time before this, the news of the arrival 


only for a 


Chaplain of the Pembroke, went aſhore in the 
town of Logos, and, meeting with a Gentleman 
in the ſtreet, whom, by ſeveral circumſtances, 
he judged to be no Portugueſe, he accoſted him 
in French; which the other, who proved to be 
the French Conſul, returning in a very obliging 
manner, invited him to his houſe, Mr Beau- 
voir, extremely willing to embrace this offer, 
continued there two nights, during which the 
Conſul, in their ſeveral converſations, could not 
forbear to boaſt of his Maſter's ſtrength at ſea, 
and at laſt gave ſome hints of the arrival of the 
Galleons on that coaſt, On the 24th, Mr Beau- 
voir being ready to embark, and underſtanding, 
that a Gentleman was arrived in that town bound 
for the fleet, with letters to the Prince of Heſſe 
and Mr Methuen (who were gone from the fleet 
to Liſbon ſome time before) he invited him to 
go aboard the Pembroke, without taking the leaſt 
notice of their departure. The Gentleman hav- 
ing gladly accepted this invitation, and told him, 
Juſt as they were leaving the ſhore, that Mon- 
ſieur Chateau- Renault was arrived at Vigo with 
thirty men of war, and twenty-two Galleons, 
and that he was ſent by the Imperial Miniſter to 
the grand fleet, they went together on board the 
Pembroke, where Captain Hardy, her Command- 
er, being informed, as well by Mr Beauvoir of 
what he had gathered from the French Conſul, 
as by the other Gentleman concerning what he 
knew of the matter, he ſet fail the next morn- 
ing in queſt of the grand fleet, which at laſt he 
met with on the 6th of Ober. Having im- 


Wa 


ed his intelligence to the Eagiifb Admiral, 
ir George communicated the ſatne to the Dutch, 
and it was reſolved to attempt the deftroying of 


the French and Spaniſh ſhips at Vigo (2). Ac. 


cordingly, the fleet came to an anchor, on the 
11th, againſt that place, almoſt unperceived by 
the enemy, by reaſon of the hazy weather ; and, 
finding that the French and Spaniſh ſhips were 
carried up beyond a narrow ſtreight, defended 
by a caſtle, beſides a ſtrong boom about it, made 
with maſts, cables, and chains, it was reſolved 
in a Council of war: That, ſince the whole fleet 
could not ſafely go up to the place, where the 
enemy's ſhips lay, a detachment of fifteen Ex- 
lifþ and ten Dutch men of war, with all the fire. 
ſhips, frigates, and bomb-veſſels, ſhould go up. 
on that ſervice, with all the flag-officers aboard 
them, whilſt part of the land- forces were to 
make a deſcent, and to attack the fort on the 
South · ſide of Rodondela, a ſmall fiſhing-town (2). 
Purſuant to this reſolution, the Duke of Ge. 
mond, having, on the 12th of OFober, landed 
ewo thouſand five hundred men two leagues 
from Vigo on the South-ſide of the river, with- 
out the leait oppoſition, he ordered the grena- 
diers to advance to the fort at the entrance of 
the harbour; which they did with ſuch chearful- 
neſs and reſolution, that, having made them- 
ſelves maſters of a platform of thirty-eight 
pieces of cannon, they purſued the French to 
the very gates of the caſtle or ſtone-tower, 
and attacked them ſo vigorouſly, that Monſieur 
Sorel, their Commander, deſpairing of holding 
the place, attempted to fight his way through 
the Engliſh ſword in hand. But no ſooner had 
they opened the gate, than the grenadiers ruſh. 
ing in made themſelves maſters of the caſtle, 
and took three hundred French ſeamen and fifty 
Spaniards priſoners, Whilſt theſe things were 
tranſacting aſhore, the ſquadron deſigned for 
this expedition advanced briſkly towards the 
boom, and, after a little ſtop by a calm, Vice- 
Admiral Hopſon in the Torbay broke, amidſt 
the enemy's fire, through the boom, where he 
received ſeveral broad-ſides from the Bourbon 
and PEſperance (4), two French men of war 
placed within the boom, The reſt of Vice- 
Admiral Hopſon's diviſion, and that of the 
Dutch Vice-Admiral Vandergoes, bearing at the 
ſame time upon the bottom, were becalmed, and 
conſequently ſtruck, ſo that they were forcedto 
cut their way through it, except their Admiral, 
who hit the ſame paſſage, by which Vice-Ad- 
miral Hopſon had entered before. Hopſon, in 
the mean time, being boarded by a fire. ſhip, 
was in great danger of being burnt, had not 
the fireſhip been blown up too ſoon 3 notwith- 
ſtanding which, he received conſiderable "OP 


—— 


— 


(1) Thus ended (ſays Biſhop Burnet) the expedition 
againſt Cadiz, which was ill projected, and worſe exe- 
cuted. The Duke of Ormond told him, he had not 
half the ammunition that was neceſſary for the taking 
Cadiz, if the Spaniards had defended themſelves well: 
Though, he believed, they would not have made any 
great reſiſtance, if he had landed on his firſt arrival, 
and not given them time to recover from the diſorder 
into which the firſt ſurprize had put them. Burnet, 
Vol. II. 333. 

(2) Biſhop Burnet obſerves (Vol. II. 332.) Sir 
George Rooke, upon receiving the intelligence, was ſaid 
to ſteer his courſe towards Vigo very unwillingly, but, 
finding it true, reſolved to force his way in. 


(3) The Engliſh ſhips were the Mary, Graft", 
8 Kent, ned, Berwick, Eſſex, Swififur's 
Ranelagh, Somerſet, Bedford, Cambridge, Nor thumber- 
land, Oxford, Pembroke ; the Aſſociation and Regie, 
were to batter the forts on each ſide. The Admits 
removed the flags from the great ſhips into third mw 
the firſt and ſecond rates being too big to g0 in u. 
George Rooke went out of the Royal Sovereign yy s 
Somerſet ; Admiral Hepſon out of the Prince 8 
into the Torbay; Admiral Fairborne out of 2 
George into the Eſſex ; and Admiral Graydon out o 
Triumph into the Northumberland. the 

(4) Or the Hope, which had been taken from 


Engliſb. (1) The 


ib), 

12, in his rigging, and many of his men, during 
de firſt conſternation, threw themſelves over- 
moſt of them drowned, whilſt the reſt behaved 
ſo well as to preſerve the ſhip. The French 
Admiral ſeeing the boom cut in pieces, the 
platform and caſtle in the enemy's hands, the 
Bourbon taken, and the whole Confederate ſqua- 
dron ready to fall in among them, ordered his 
own ſhip to be ſet on fire; and his example, be- 
ing followed by all the reſt, afforded a moſt 
dreadful ſpectacle to the Spaniards as well as to 
the French. Whilſt they were thus bufied in 
the wp of their own fleet, the Enghþ 
were as careful in preſerving it, not without 
ſome ſucceſs; ſeveral, as well of the men of 
war as of the Galleons, being taken, 3 
the Engliſh, and five by the Dutch; but the 
were burnt, with nine French men of war (1). 
What made this victory the more conſiderable 
was it's being gained with inconfiderable loſs, 
there being not above forty men killed and ten 
wounded of the landmen in this action, and 
very few of the ſeamen, except thoſe, that 
were drowned of Vice-Admiral Hopſon's ſhip. 
As to the cargo aboard this fleet, which was 
computed at twenty millions of pieces of eight 
in gold and ſilver, beſides merchandizes, about 
fourteen millions of it were taken out before by 
th: enemy; the reſt was either taken by the 
Egli or Dutch, or left in the Galleons, that 
were ſunk or burnt. The goods were valued at 
twenty millions of pieces of eight more, of 
whicz one fourth part only was ſaved by the 
enemy, near two fourths deſtroyed, and the reſt 
taken by the Confederates, beſides a great quan- 
tity of plate, and other rich commodities, con- 
cealed for the uſe of private perſons in the Gal- 
leons, and a great deal of other plate belongin 
to the French Officers found at Rodondela, o 
which the Duke of Ormond took poſſeſſion the 
next morning, and in which much other plun- 
der was found; The French ſeamen and ſol- 
diers eſcaped, for the Engliſh, having no horſe, 
could not purſue them. The Spaniards appear- 
ed at ſome diſtance in a great body, but they 
did not offer to enter into any action with the 
Duke of Ormond : And it appeared, that the 
reſentment of that proud Nation, which was 


board, in hopes to ſave themſelves, but were * 
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now governed by French counſels, were ſo high, 170. 
that they would not put themſelves in any dan- 

r, or to any trouble, even to ſave their own 

t, when it was in ſuch hands. 

After this great facceſfs, it came under conſul · 
tation, whether it was not adviſeable to leave a 
good ſquadron of ſhips with the land- forces to 
winter at Vigo, ſince the neighbourhood of Por- 
tugal could ſupply them with proviſions and all 
other neceſſaries, and this might encourage that 
Kiog to declare himſelf, when there was ſuch a 
force and fleet lying ſo near him; and it might 
likewiſe encourage ſuch Spaniards, as favoured the 
Emperor, to declare themſelves, when they ſaw 
a fafe place of retreat, and a force to protect 
them. Upon theſe conſiderations the Duke of 
Ormond offered to ſtay, if Sir George Rooke 
would have conſented z; but he excuſed it, al- 
ledging, that he had ſent home the victuallers 
with the ſtores, and therefore could not ſpare 
what was neceſſary for ſuch as ſhould ſtay there. 
And indeed he had ſo ordered the matter, that 
he could not ſtay long enough to try, whether 
they could raiſe and ſearch the men of war and 
Galleons, that were ſunk ; and he was obliged 
to make all poſſible haſte home, for, if the wind 
had turned to the Eaſt, which was uſual in that 
ſeaſon, a great part of the ſhips crews muſt 
have periſhed with hunger. 

On the 16th of October, Sir Cloudeſly Shovel 
having joined the Confederate fleet with twenty- 
nine fail, the land- forces re-imbarked the next 
day ; and, on the 19th, Sir George Rooke and 
Vice- Admiral Hopſon, with ten men of war, ſet 
fail for England, leaving Sir Cloudeſly Shovel 
with the reſt near Vigo, to deſtroy the enemies 
ſhips, that were ran aſhore ; which being effect- 
ed, he alſo ſteered his courſe for England, where 
the fleet arrived (after being ſeparated by a 
ſtorm at the entrance of the channel) on the 
17th of November. Ten days before, Sir 
George Rooke with his ſquadron came into the 
Downs, and the ſame day, at four in the afrer- 
noon, the Duke of Ormond landed at Deal, and, 
having given the neceſſary orders for the land- 
ing and quartering the forces, went that night 
to Canterbury, and arrived at London the next 
day, being received with great marks of favour 
by the Queen, and with the loud — 

0 


(1) The account of the French ſhips taken, burnt, 
and run aſhore, 


Ships burnt, _ Number of Guns. 


Le Forte, 76 
L' Enflame, 64 
Le Prudent, 62 
Le Solide, 56 
Le Dauphin, 46 
L Entreprenant, 22 
Le Choguant, 8 
Le Favori, a fireſhip, — 
8 Advice-Boats, Total Guns 334 
— — — — 


Ships 11 


Taken by the Engliſb and brought home. 


Ships. Guns. 
Le Promp, 76 


Le Firme, 72 


—_ 


Ships. | Guns. 
L' Eſperance, 70 
L' Aſſurte, 66 
Ships 4. Guns 284 

Taken by the Dutch. 

Ships. Guns. 
Le Bourbon, 68 
Le Superbe, 70 
Le Sirenne, 60 
Le Madere, 56 
Le Voluntaire, 46 
Le Triton, 42 
Ships "8 Guns 342 

Tot. Ships 21. Guns 960 


Six Galleons were taken by the Engliſb, and five by 
the Dutch, who ſunk fix, 
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1702. of the people the ſucceſs at Vigo having ſi · 
lenced the clamours about the miſcarriages be- 
fore Cadiz.' The Queen gave likewiſe a noble 


gratuity to the Lord Shannon and Captain Tho- 
mas Hardy, who were ſent expreſs by the Gene- 
ral and Admiral with the firſt account of their 
proſperous attempt; and the Captain, beſides a 
eſent of a thouſand guineas, had the honour of 
knighthood. On the other hand, Sir Henry 
Bellafis and Sir Charles O Hara were, by her 
Majeſty's orders, put under arreſt, for having, 
by their example, promoted and encouraged the 
plundering of Port St Mary's; but, upon the 
report of the Generals appointed to examine in- 
to that matter, Bellafs only was found guilty, 
and diſmiſſed from her Majeſty's ſervice ; and 
Sir Charles O Hara was cleared, and his ſuſpen- 
. fion taken off, A proclamation was alſo iſſued 
out, ſome time before, for diſcovery and recovery 
of all ſuch goods, plate, and other effetts, as con- 
trary to ber Majeſty's and the Duke of Ormond's 
expreſs commands, were plundered or embezzled at 
Port St. Mary's, and from the Galleons taken at 
Vigo, and put on board ber Majeſty's men of war 
and other veſſels. But this proclamation had lit- 
tle or no effect, ſo that the public was not much 
inriched by this extraordinary capture, though 
the loſs, which the enemy ſuſtained by it, was 
a vaſt one; and, to compleat the ruin of the 
Spaniſh Merchants, their King ſeized on the 
plate, which was taken out of the ſhips upon 
their firſt arrival at Vigo. 

Thus ended the campaign very happily for 
the Allies, and moſt gloriouſly for the Queen ; 
whoſe firſt year, being ſuch a continued courſe of 
ſucceſs, gave a hopeful preſage of what might 
be hereafter expected. 

The Parliament of England was in courſe to 
A ele determine ſix months after the death of the late 
anda new King; but, before that time expired, the Queen 
one called, thought fit to exert her Royal prerogative, and 
Burnet. to iſſue out a proclamation, on the 2d of Fuly, 

for diſſolving this preſent Parliament, and de- 
claring the ſpeedy calling another to be holden 
at Weſtminſter, the 20th of Auguſt next; but af- 
terwards prorogued to the 8th of October, and 
at laſt, to the 23d of that month. Her Ma- 
zeſty did not openly interpoſe in the elections, 
though, her inclinations to the Tories plainly ap- 
pearing, all people took it for granted, that ſhe 
wiſhed they might be the majority. This 
wrought on the inconſtancy and ſervility, that is 
natural to multitudes z and the conceit, which 
had been infuſed and propagated with much in- 
duſtry, that the Whigs had charged the Nation 
with great taxes, of which a large ſhare had 
been devoured by themſelves, had ſo far turned 
the tide, that the Tories, in the Houſe of 
Commons, were at leaſt double the number of 
the Whigs. 
Hanover On the 6th of July, the Count de Platens, 
Envoy bas Envoy Extraordinary from the Elector of Ha- 
audience. nover and Zell, had his public audience, both 
of the Queen, and the Prince ; and, about the 
ſame time, ſhe made ſome promotions in the 
army, and diſpoſed of ſeveral places and pre- 
ferments. Among others, the Earl of Ranelagh 
was made Receiver and Paymaſter- General of 
her Majeſty's forces; William Blathwayte, Eſq; 
Secretary of War; and the Lord Walden Com- 
miſſary- General of the Muſters ; the Duke of 
Somerſet was made Maſter of the Horſe, in the 
room of the Earl of Pembroke, who was appoint- 


The Par- 


liament 


Proma- 
tiens, 
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| Val. 

ed Lord Preſident of the Council; the Lord 

1/7 barton's patent of Warden and Chief Juſtice 
in Eyre of all the foreſts on this fide the Tren; 
was revoked ; the Duke of Newcaſtle was made 
Warden of the Foreſt of Sherwood in the Coun. 
ty of Nottingham. And, upon the 19th of Fuh, 
the Queen in Council made an order againſt the 
ſelling of offices and places in the bouſebold and fa- 


mily. 
Prince George of Denmark, being very much 
indiſpoſed this ſummer with his ufual aftbn — 
was adviſed by his Phyſicians to go to the Bath, 
where the Queen reſolved to attend him. T 
ſet out, the 26th of Auguſt, from Windſor, and 
lay the firſt night at Oxford. The Queen was 
next day preſent in Convocation, when the 
Univerſity-Orator congratulated her arrival 
among them; and many of the Nobility and 
Perſons of Quality were made Doctors of Law. 
From the Convocation the Queen went to the 
Theatre, where ſhe was entertained with a con- 
cert of muſic, and the rehearſal of ſeveral pieces 
of poetry ; and afterwards, with a ſplendid ban- 
quet by the Univerſity. Having accepted the 
uſual preſents of a Bible, a Common- Prayer. Bunt, 
and a pair of Gloves, the Queen and Prince 
took coach for Cirenceſter, where they lay that 
night, and the next day reached the Bath. They aw « 
were met by the High-Sheriff and Gentlemen on Bat. 
the borders of the County of Somerſet ; and, 
within half a mile of the City, by two hundred 
maidens, richly dreſſed, and carrying bows and 
arrows like Amazons; and at the Weſt-gate of 
the City, by the Mayor and Corporation in their 
formalities, who attended them to the Abbey- 
Houſe, which was prepared for their reception. 
The Queen likewiſe, on the 3d of September, 
vilited the City of Briſtol, upon an invitation 
from the Magiſtrates; and, on the 25th of that 
month, gave a private audience at Bath to the 
Baron de Widman, Envoy-Extraordinary from 
the Elector of Bavaria; and, on the 8th, left 
that place, and returned to H/indſor on the 10th, 
and to St: Fames's on the 15th, where they re- 
ceived the compliments of the Lord-Mayor and 
Aldermen of London, upon their ſafe return. 
On Wedneſday, the 20th of Ofober, the new 7%" 
Parliament met, and, the Commons having 5,“ 
choſen Robert Harley, Eſq; their Speaker, the O 
Queen made the following ſpeech to both Houſes: 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


© JF T is with great ſatisfaction I meet this * | 
0 I Parliament, which I have ſummoned to = , 
© aſſiſt me, in carrying on the juſt and necel-4,, | 
« ſary war, in which we are engaged. I have 4" 
called you together as early as was conſiſtent 7 © | 
« with your convenience in coming out of your © 

« ſeveral Counties; and I aſſure myſelf of ſuch 

« evidences of your affections to me, and your 
« zeal for our common cauſe, as will not only 
give ſpirit and forwardneſs to our own pfe- 
« parations, but ſuch example and encourage- 
ment to our Allies, as, by God's bleſſing, 
cannot fail of a good effect, for the advantage 
of the whole Confederacy. ; 

I have met with ſo many expreſſions of joy 
and ſatisfation in all the Counties, through 
which 1 have lately had occaſion to paſs, that 
I cannot but look upon them as true mea 
ſures of the duty and affection of the reſt of my 


Subjects. Gauen 


0 
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Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 

« I muſt deſire you to grant me ſuch ſup- 
« plies, as will inable me to comply both 
« with our particular treaties and engagements 
« already made, and ſuch others as may be ne- 
« ceſſary for the encouragement af our Allies, 
« and the proſecuting the war where it ſhall 
« moſt ſenſibly affect our enemies, and be moſt 
« effectual for diſappointing the boundleſs am- 
« bition of France. 

« And, that my ſubjects may the more chear- 


.- fully bear the neceflary taxes, I deſire you to 


« inſpect the accounts of the public receipts and 
« payments z and, if there have been any abuſes 
« or miſmanagements, I hope you will detect 
« them, that the offenders may be puniſhed, and 
« others be deterred by ſuch-like examples from 
« the like practices. I muſt obſerve to you, 
« with ſome concern, that the funds, given by 
« the laſt Parliament, have, in ſome meaſure, 
« fallen ſhort of the ſums propoſed to be raiſed 
« by them; and, though I have already paid 
« and applied to the public ſervice the hundred 
« thouſand pounds, which I promiſed to the 
« laſt Parliament, yet it has not ſupplied that 
« deficiency. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


©« I cannot without much trouble, take no- 
« tice to you of the diſappointment we have had 
« at Cadiz, I have not yet had a particular ac- 
count of that enterprize, nor of all the diffi- 
«* culties our forces may have met with there. 
But I have had ſuch a repreſentation of diſor- 
« ders and abuſes committed at Port St Mary's, 
as hath obliged me to give direCtions for the 
* ſtriteſt examination of that matter. 

I am earneſtly deſirous, for all our ſakes, 
that this may prove a ſhort Seſſion. How- 
ever, I hope you will find time to conſider of 
* ſome better and more effectual method to 
prevent tho exportation of wool, and to im- 
prove that manufacture, which is of ſo great 
conſequence to the whole Kingdom. On my 
part, nothing ſhall be omitted for it's encou- 
* ragement. 

Jam firmly perſuaded, that the love and 
good affetion of my ſubjects is the ſureſt 
pledge of their duty and obedience; and the 
* trueſt and juſteſt ſupport of the Throne. 
And as I am reſolved to defend and maintain 
the Church as by law eſtabliſhed, and to pro- 
** teft you in the full enjoyment of all your 
* rights and liberties ; ſo I rely upon your care 
of me, My intereſts and yours are inſepa- 
table; and my endeavours ſhall never be 
wanting to make you all ſafe and happy.” 


7 The Lords returned the uſual addreſs of 


* 
% of 


wv; 2s. 
3 
* 4 N e 
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. thanks, congratulating the glorious ſucceſs of 


2. A | 
A 


her arms, and thoſe of her Allies, under the 
command of the Earl of Marlborough; but the 
Commons, who were met full of prejudice 
agaiaſt the memory of King WVilliam, and of 
reſentment againſt thoſe employed by him, ſhew- 
ed the firſt inſtance of this diſpoſition in their ad- 
Creſs to the Queen, which was as follows: 


Moſt Gracious Sovereign, 


E your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and 
loyal ſubjects, the Commons in Parlia- 
No. 37. Vor. III. 


29. ANNE. 
ment aſſembled, do beg leave to lay before 1702. 


% your Majeſty our moſt humble and hearty 


* thanks for your moſt gracious ſpeech from 
te the Throne; which gives us ſuch inſtances of 
«© your Majeſty's tender concern for your peo- 
% ple, and of your intire confidence in their 
« affeftions, as muſt engage them to make your 
«© Majeſty the utmoſt returns of duty and gra- 
“ titude. 


« Tt is great condeſcenſion in your Majeſty 


to take notice in ſo public a manner of the ex- 
“ preſſions of joy and ſatisfaction, with which 
« your Majeſty was received in all the countries, 
* through which you had occaſion lately to 
* paſs. All your ſubjeQts have already received 
„ ſo many benefits under the influence of your 
4 Majeſty's happy Government, that your Ma- 
« jeſty muſt have met with the like in any other 
e part of your Dominions, that you had ho- 
* noured with your Royal preſence. 


«© The late diſappointment at Cadiz does the 


c more affect us, becauſe it gives your Majeſty 
« ſo much trouble. But this misfortune cannot 
make us forget, that the protection and ſecu- 
<« rity of our trade, the vigorous ſupport of 
% your Majeſty's Allies, and the wonderful pro- 
* greſs of your Majeſty's arms under the con- 
duct of the Earl of Marlborough, have ſig- 
© nally RE TRIEZVZ D the antient honour and 
„glory of the Engliſh Nation. 


« After your Majeſty's repeated aſſurances, 


« we neither doubt of the full enjoyment of 
< all our rights and liberties, nor of your Ma- 
«« jeſty's defending and maintaining the Church 
<< as by law eſtabliſhed. Your Majeſty has 
« been always a moſt illuſtrious ornament to 
this Church, and have been expoſed to great 
„ hazards for it. And therefore we promiſe 
% ourſelves, that, in your Majeſty's Reign, we 
„ ſhall ſee it perfectly reſtored to it's due rights 
and privileges, and ſecured in the ſame to 
«« poſterity ; which is only to be done by diveſt- 
ing thoſe men of the power, who have ſhewn 
c they want not the will to deſtroy it. 


*The proſpect of theſe bleſſings, and your 


« Majeſty's deſire to have the accounts of the 
public receipts and payments inſpected, and 
* to have any abuſes and miſmanagements 
thereof puniſhed, will very much endear your 
« Majeſty to your people, and encourage us 
* moſt chearfully to aſſiſt your Majeſty with 
e thoſe ſupplies, that may effectually inable 
e your Majeſty to make good ſuch alliances, as 
«© ſhall be neceſſary to proſecute the war, where 
&« jt ſhall moſt ſenſibly affect your enemies, and 
ce thereby diſappoint the boundleſs ambition of 
% France. 


« Your Majeſty may ſafely rely upon the 


cc care of your faithful Commons. The value 
< you are pleaſed to ſet upon the love and af- 
<« fection of your ſubjects is the higheſt obliga- 
&* tion, that can be laid on them, to give your 
*< Majeſty pledges thereof in their duty and 


& obedience. They are and ſhall always be 
e ſenſible, that your Majeſty's intereſts and 


« theirs are inſeparable ; and, and as they grate- 


“fully acknowledge your Majeſty's great deſigns 
e to make them ſafe and happy, ſo their prayers 
« and ſincereſt endeavours ſhall never be want- 
ing to make your Majeſty's Reign more proſ- 
e perous and more glorious than any of your 
« Majeſty's Royal Predeceſſors.“ 
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The HISTORY ff ENGLAND. Val 


The word Retrieved in this addreſs, imply- 
ing, that the honour of the Nation had been 


about the loſt, occaſioned a warm debate. All, who had 


word Re- 


trieved. 
Burnet. 


Partiality 


a juſt regard for King William, inſiſted upon 
the word Maintained inſtead of it, alledging, 
that Retrieved was a reflection on the late King's 
memory, who, inſtead of loſing, had carried 
the honour of the Nation farther than had been 
done in any Reign before his : That to him 
they owed their preſervation, their ſafety, and 
even the Queen's being on the Throne. That 
he had deſigned and formed that great Confede- 
racy, at the head of which her Majeſty was 
now ſet. In oppoſition to this it was urged, 
that, during his Reign, things had been con- 
ducted by ſtrangers, and truſted to them; and 
that a vaſt treaſure had been ſpent in unprofita- 
ble campaigns in Flanders, The Partition-trea- 
ty, and every thing elſe, with which his Reign 
could be loaded, was brought into the account; 
and the keeping of the word Retrieved in the ad- 
dreſs was carried by a majority of one hundred 
and eighty voices againſt eighty ; all who had 
any favour at Court, or hoped for any, voting 
for it (1). 

The ſtrength of the Tory-party in the Houſe 


in judging of Commons appeared not only from this, but 


contro- 
werted 


eleftions. 


Burnet. 


® Farl of 
Rocheſter, 


4 


alſo from all the controverted elections bein 

determined in their favour, with ſuch an open 
partiality, that it ſhewed the party to be re- 
ſolved upon every thing that might ſerve their 
ends. Of this there were two remarkable in- 
ſtances. The one was of the borough of Hin- 
don near Salisbury; in which, upon a complaint 
of bribery, the proof was ſo full and clear, that 
they ordered a bill to disfranchize the town for 
that bribery; and yet, becauſe the bribes were 
given by a man of their party, they would not 
paſs a vote on him as guilty of it; ſo that a 
borough was voted to loſe it's right of electing, 
becauſe many in it were guilty of a corruption, 
in which no man appeared to be an actor. The 
other was of more importance. Mr Fobn How 
ſtood for Knight of the Shire for Glouceſterſhire, 
and had drawn a party in that County to join 
with him in an addreſs to the Queen, in which 
reflections were made on the danger and ill 
uſage, which her Majeſty had gone through in 
the former Reign. This addreſs was received 
by the Queen in ſo particular a manner, that it 
looked like owning the contents thereof to be 
true; but ſhe made ſuch an excuſe for this, 
when the offence it gave was laid before her, 
that probably ſhe was not acquainted with the 


matter of the addreſs, when ſhe ſo received it. * 
Upon this great oppoſition was made to Mr 4 
How's election 3 and, when it came to the poll, 
it appeared, that he had loſt it. The Sheriff 
was then moved for a ſcrutiny, to examine, 
whether all thoſe, who had ſworn, that they 
were freeholders of forty ſhillings a year had 
ſworn true. By the act of Parliament the mar. 
ter was referred to the parties oath, and their 
ſwearing falſely was declared perjury z therefore 
ſuch, as had ſworn falſely, were liable to a pro- 
ſecution : But by all laws an oath is looked 
upon as an end of controverſy, till he, who 
ſwore, is convicted of perjury ; and the Sheriff 
being an officer named by the Court, if he had 
a power to review the poll, this put the elec. 
tion of Counties wholly in the power of the 
Crown. Yet upon this occaſion the heat of 2 
party prevailed fo far, that they voted Mr How 
duly elected. 

The Houſe of Commons very unanimouſly, 3% 
and with great diſpatch, agreed to all the demands 7 
of the Court, and voted all the ſupplies that were 
neceſſary for carrying on the war (2). On the 79 
Lord-Mayor's day, the Queen dined at Guild. 4: « 
hall, and conferred the honour of Knighthood Gu 
on ſeveral perſons (3). The next day, the Lord 
Shannon brought the news of the ſucceſs at Vigo; 
and, four days after, the Queen acquainted the 
Commons, that, having appointed the 12th of 4 4. 
November for a day of thankſgiving, for the * 
ſignal ſucceſs of her arms under the Earl of u. 
Marlborough and the Duke of Ormond, and of 
her fleet under Sir George Rooke, ſhe intended to 

o to St PauPs Church, and had given orders 
or providing convenient places in the Church 
for the Members of that Houſe, as well as for 
the Houſe of Lords. At the day appointed, 
the Queen went in great ſtate to St Pauls, at- 
tended by both Houſes of Parliament, The 
Duke of Ormond, happening to be the Staff-Ot- 
ficer in waiting, rid in one of the Queen's 
coaches, with the Duke of Somerſet, and re- 
ceived the loud acclamations of an infinite num- 
ber of ſpectators, with which he ſeemed pleaſed; 
and from that day may be dated the great popu- 
larity which he afterwards acquired, and which, 
in the end, proved fatal ro him. The next 
day, the Houſe of Lords returned him thanks 
for his ſervices performed at Vigo; and, at the 
ſame time, reſolved to addreſs the Queen, to 
order the Duke of Ormond and Sir George Rooke 
to lay before them an account of their proceed- 
ings, which was done. The Commons — 

v 


(1) Mr WValſb, at that time Knight of the Shire for 
Morceſtenſbire (called by Dryden the greateſt Critic of 
the age) compoſed, on this occaſion, the following 
verſes, in a Poem, called the Golden Age, in allufion 
to Virgil's fourth Eclogue : 


New all our faftions, all our fears ſhall ceaſe, 
And Tories rule the promis'd land in peace; 
Malice ſhall die, and noxious potſon fail; 

Harley ſhall ceaſe to trick, and Seymour ceaſe to rail. 
The lambs ſhall with the lions walk unhurt, 

And Hallifax with How meet civilly at Court. 
Vice-roys , like Providence, with diſtant care, 
Shall govern Kingdoms, where they ne er appear. 
Pacific Admirals, to ſave the fleet, 

Shall fly from conqueſt, and ſhall conqueſt meet. 
Commanders ſhall be prais'd at WILLIAM's coft, 
And Honour be RETRIEV'D before tis lot. 


— 


(2) The Commons voted forty thouſand ſeamen, 
and that the proportion of forces for England, to act in 
conjunction with thoſe of the Allies, be thirty- three 
thouſand foot, and ſeven thouſand horſe and dragoons 5 
and that three hundred and fifty thouſand pounds be 
granted for guards and garriſons for the year 17033 
they alſo voted ſeventy thouſand nine hundred an 
ſeventy-three pounds for ordnance, eight hundred an 
thirty-three thouſand eight hundred and twenty-1* 
pounds for the pay of the land forces, and Are 
thouſand eight hundred and forty- three pounds for ſu 
ſidies to the Allies. : Fla: 

(3) Gilbert Heathcote, Eſq; Frances Daſhed, P 
the Lord-Mayor's brother, Richard Hear, Eſq: _ 
Mr Eaton, Linen-draper in Cheapfide, over-2g21"" 
Bow-Church, in whoſe balcony there was a ſtately 4 
nopy erected, and her Majeſty ſate under it, while 
ſhow paſſed by. | 


ts 
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u. voted thanks to the Duke and Sir George, and 
Admiral Hopſon was knighted, and a penſion of 
fve hundred pounds a year was ſettled on him 
by the Queen, with a revegſion of three hun- 
dred pounds a year for his Wife. ? 
At the beginning of the Seſſions, Sir Jobn 
;- Packington had exhibited a complaint againſt the 
it: Biſhop of Worceſter and his fon Mr Lloyd, for 
4 endeavouring to prevent his election. When 
og this complaint was conſidered by the Houſe of 
1.0. Commons, and the evidence heard, it was una- 
2% nimouſly reſolved, <** That it appeared to the 
« Houſe, that the proceedings of William Lord 
« Biſhop of Worceſter, his fon, and his agents, 
« in whe to the hindering the election of a 
« Member of the County of Worceſter, had 
« been malicious, unchriſtian, and arbitrary, in 
« high violation of the liberties and privileges 
« of the Commons of England : That an ad- 
« dreſs be preſented to her Majeſty, to remove 
the Biſhop from being Lord Almoner;“ and 
they ordered the Attorney-General to proſecute 
Mr Lloyd, the Biſhop's ſon, for his offences, 
after his privilege as a Member of the Lower- 
Houſe of Convocation was expired. 
u The Lords, alarmed at theſe proceedings of 
the Commons, againſt a Member of their Houſe, 
agreed upon the following addreſs to the Queen, 
Phi That it was the undoubted right of every 
Lord of Parliament, and of every ſubje& of 
« England, to have an opportunity of making 
his defence, before he ſuffers any ſort of pu- 
* niſhment z and therefore humbly deſired her 
« Majeſty, that ſhe would be pleaſed not to 
remove the Lord Biſhop of Worceſter from 
the place of Lord Almoner, nor to ſhew any 
* mark of her diſpleaſure towards him, till he 
be found guilty of ſome crime by due courſe 
* of law.” This addreſs being preſented to 
the Queen, ſhe returned anſwer, * That ſhe 
agreed, that every Peer and Lord of Parlia- 
ment, and indeed every other perſon, ought 
to have an opportunity of being heard to 
* any matters objected againſt him, before he 
be puniſhed. That ſhe had not yet received 
* any complaint of the Biſhop of Worceſter, 
but ſhe looked upon it as her undoubted 
© right to continue or diſplace any ſervant at- 
* tending upon her own perſon, when ſhe 
* ſhould think it proper.” The Lords, upon 
this anſwer, reſolved the ſame day unanimouſly, 
That no Lord of their Houſe ought to ſuf- 
* fer any ſort of puniſhment by any proceed- 
* ings of the Houſe of Commons, otherwiſe 
* than according to the known and ancient 
** rules and methods of Parliament. But, how- 
ever, Sir Edward Seymour having attended the 
Queen with the reſolutions and addreſs of the 
Commons for the removal of the Biſhop, ſhe 
anſwered, „ That ſhe was very ſorry, that there 
vas occaſion for that addreſs againſt the Bi- 
© ſhop of WVorcęſter; and that ſhe would order, 
that he ſhould no longer continue to ſupply 
the place of her Almoner.“ Thus that Pre- 
late fell a ſacrifice to the reſentment of the op- 
Poſite party. . 
iz... On the contrary, Sir George Rooke, who was 
great eſteem with the Tory-party, was ſworn 
of the Privy-Council. 
„ The Duke of Ormond, upon his firſt arrival 
dom the expedition to Cadiz, had complained 
ey openly of Sir George's conduct, and ſeemed 
relolved to carry the matter to a public accuſa- 
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tion. But the Court found the patty, that pre- 1703. | 


vailed in the Houſe of Commons, determined 
to juſtify him; ſo that, to comply with this, he 
was not only made a Privy-Counſellor, but 
much pains were taken with the Duke to ſup- 
preſs his reſentments. But, tho' he was in a 
great meaſure ſoftened, yet he had made his 
complaints to ſo many Lords, that they moved 
the Houſe to examine both his inſtructions and 
the journals relating to that expedition; and 
accordingly a Committee was appointed for that 
purpoſe, who ſate long upon the enquiry, and 
examined all the Admirals and Land-officers, as 
well as Rooke himſelf, upon the whole progreſs 
of that affair. But Rooke was ſo well ſupported 
by the Court and by his party in the Houſe of 
Commons, that he ſeemed to diſpiſe all that the 
Lords could do. It appeared to ſome, who 
were very intelligent in naval affairs, from all his 
motions during the expedition. that he intend- 
ed to do nothing but amuſe and make a ſhew 
and they concluded, from the protection that the 
Miniſtry gave him, that they likewiſe intended 
no other. He took much pains to ſhew, how 
improper a deſign the deſcent upon Cadiz was, 
and how fatal the attempt muſt have proved 
and in doing this he arraigned his inſtructions, 
and the deſign, upon which he was ſent, with 
great boldneſs, and ſhewed little regard to the 
Miniſters, who took more pains to bring him 
off than to juſtify themſelves. The Lords of 
the Committee prepared a report, which was ſe- 
vere upon Rooke, and laid it before the Houſe 3 
but ſo ſtrong a party was made to oppoſe every 
thing that reflected on him, that, though every 
particular in the report was well proved, yet it 
was rejected, and a vote was carried in his fa- 


vour, wherein it was declared, ** That Sir Feb. 17. 


© George Rooke had done his duty, purſuant to 
<« the Councils of war, like a brave Officer, to 
e the honour of the Bri!tjþp Nation.” The 
great poſt of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
which was now given to the Duke of Ormond, 
had ſo far prevailed with him, that, though the 
enquiry was ſet on foot by his means, and upon 
his ſuggeſtions, yet he came not to the Houle, 
when it was brought to a concluſion. So that 
Rooke, being but faintly puſhed by him, and 
moſt zealouſly ſupported by his party, was juſ- 
tified by a vote, though univerſally condemned 
by more impartial judges. The behaviour of 
the Miniſtry in this matter heightened the jea- 
louſies, with which many were poſſeſſed ; for it 
was inferred, that they were not in earneſt in 
this whole expedition to Cadiz, ſince, the con- 
duct being ſo contrary to the inſtructions, their 
juſtifying the one was plainly condemning the 
other. 


On the 21ſt of November, Mr Secretary 4 Bult for Bi) 
Hedges delivered to the Commons a meſſage Prince 1 


ſigned by the umn, importing. That her George. 
fi 


« Majeſty conſidering, that there was but a very 
e ſmall proviſion made for the Prince her hul- 
« band, if he ſhould ſurvive her; and that ſhe 
« was reſtrained from increaſing the ſame by the 
e late act of Parliament for ſettling her reve- 
« nue, thought it neceſſary to recommend the 
« making a further proviſion for the Prince to 
« their conſideration,” The Prince was many 
years older than the Queen, and was troubled 
with an aſthma, that every year had ill effects 
upon his health, and had brought him into 
great danger this winter; yet the Queen thought 

it 
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it became her to provide for all events. The 
Commons having taking her meſſage into con- 
ſideration, Mr How moved, that the yearly ſum 
of one hundred thouſand pounds ſhould be ſet- 
tled on the Prince, in caſe he ſhould ſurvive the 
Queen ; and this was ſeconded by thoſe, who 
knew how acceptable the motion would be to 
the Queen, though it was the double of what 
any Queen of England ever had in jointure; 


* ſo that it paſſed without any oppoſition. But, 


while it was paſſing, a motion was made upon 
a clauſe in the act, that limited the Succeſſion to 
the Houſe of Hanover, which provided againſt 
Strangers, though naturalized, being capable to 
hold any employments. This plainly related 
only to thoſe, who ſhould be naturalized in a 
ſuture Reign, and had no reſpect to ſuch as were 
already naturalized, or ſhould be naturalized, du- 
ring the preſent Reign. It was, however, pro- 
poſed as doubtful, whether, when that family 
might reign, all, who were naturalized before, 
ſhould not be incapaciated by that clauſe from 
ſitting in Parliament, or holding employments 
and a clauſe was offered to exempt the Prince 
from being comprehended in that incapacity, 
Againſt this two objections lay; one was, that 
the Lords had reſolved by a vote (as will here- 
after appear) to which the greater number had ſer 
their hands, that they would never paſs any 
money-bill ſent up to them by the Commons, to 
which any clauſe was tacked, that was foreign 
to the bill. They had done this, to prevent the 
Commons from joining matters of a different 
nature to a money-bill, and then pretending, 
that the Lords could not meddle with it; for 
this was a method to alter the Government, and 
bring it intirely into their own hands; by this 
means, when money was neceſſary for preſerving 
the Nation, they might force, not only the 
Lords, but even the Crown itſelf, to conſent to 
every thing they propoſed, by tacking it to a 


. 
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money. bill. It was ſaid, that an incapaci E 
holding employments, and for ering 1 - * 
Houſe of Lords, were things of a different na- 
ture from money; ſo that this clauſe ſeemed to 
many to be a tack ; while others thought it was 
no tack, becauſe both parts of the act related 
to the ſame perſon. The other objection was, 
that this clauſe ſeemed to imply, that perſons al- 
ready naturalized, and in poſſeſſion of the right 
of natural born ſubjects, were to be excluded in 
the next Reign; though all people knew, that 
no ſuch thing was intended, when the act of 
Succeſſion. paſſed. Great oppoſition was made, 
for both theſe reaſons, to the paſſing this clauſe ; 
but the Queen preſſed it with the greateſt ear- 
neſtneſs, that ſhe had ever yet ſhewn in any 
thing whatever. She thought it became her, as 
a good wife, to have the act paſſed, in which ſhe 
might be the more zealous, becauſe it was not 
thought adviſable to move for an act, that ſhould 
take Prince George into a partnerſhip of the 
Regal dignity. This matter raiſed a great heat in 
the Houſe of Lords. Thoſe, who had been ad- 
vanced by the late King, and were in his inte- 
reſts, did not think it became them to conſent 
to this, which ſeemed to be a prejudice, or, at 
leaſt, a diſgrace to thoſe, whom he had raiſed. 
But the Court managed the affair ſo dextrouſly, 
that the bill paſſed with the clauſe, though it | 
was proteſted againſt by ſeveral Lords (1); and [ 
the Queen was highly diſpleaſed with thoſe, : 
who oppoſed the clauſe, which had been put 
into the bill by ſome in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, only becaſe they believed it would be op- 
poſed by thoſe, againſt whom they intended to 
irritate the Queen. 

The Earl of Marlborough being arrived at 2, 
London, Sir Edward Seymour, two days after, at / M 
the head of a Committee appointed by the bos 
Commons, waited upon him with the thanks of |; 
that Houſe for the great and ſignal ſervices per. Ne. 


formed Pr. H 
III.: 


(1) January the 19th, upon a report from the 
Committee of the whole Houſe, on the bill to inable 
her Majeſty to ſettle a revenue upon the Prince of Den- 
mark, in caſe he ſurvived her, that they had gone 
through the bill, and had left out one clauſe, which 
enacted, that, in caſe of the Prince's ſurviving, he might 
be capable to be of the Privy-Council, a Member 
of this Houſe, or to enjoy any office, the Grants 
herein mentioned, or any other, notwithſtanding the 
act of Succeſſion in the 12th of the late King. And 
the queſtion being but, Whether to agree with the 
Committee in leaving out this clauſe? It was reſolved 
in the negative, 

Diſſentient'. 

1. We do diſſent from this clauſe, becauſe we con- 
ceive this is a bill of aid and ſupply; and that this clauſe 
is altogether foreign to, and different from, the matter 
of the ſaid bill: and that the paſſing of ſuch a clauſe is 
therefore unparliamentary, and tends to the deſtruction 
of the Conſtitution of this Government. 

2. Becauſe we conceive, that a Parliamentary ex- 
pedient might have been found, Whereby his Royal 
Highneſs might, by an unanimous conſent, have all 
the advantages deſigned him by this bill, without the 
Lords being obliged to depart from what we conceive 
to be their undoubted right. 

3. Becauſe we conceive, that this clauſe was not 
neceſſary to inable his Royal Highneſs to enjoy the be- 
nefit of the ſaid Grants. 

4. Becauſe that the clauſe, which pretends to capa- 
citate his Royal Highneſs to enjoy his Peerage, not- 
withſtanding the ae for the further limitation of the 


Crown, and better ſecuring the rights and liberties of tht 
Subject, and which makes no proviſion for other Peers, 
under the ſame circumſtances, may tend much to their 
prejudice. 


Torrington, Manchefter, 

Say and Scale, e 

Sommers, 87 itch. and Coven. 
Portland, Mulſtone. 


We diſſent from the clauſes relating to the Grants: 


1. Becauſe the ſaid Grants are not laid before the 
Houſe (though deſired) by which we are ignorant upon 
what conſiderations the ſame were granted. 

2. Becauſe we conceive, that the ſaving clauſes are 
ſo far from having any relation to his Royal Highneſs, 
that if they ſignify any thing (without any reſpect to 
him) they prefer their payment before his. 


Somerſet, Mohun, 
Devonſhire, Bergavenny, 

Tho. Cantuar, Berkeley of Stratton, 
Huntingdon, o. Litch. and Coven. 
Say and Seal, Ki vers, 

. ll orceſter, Lovelace, 

Rich. Peterburg', Townſbend, 

Gi. Sarum, Herbert, 

Radnor, Carliſle, E. M. 

Jo. Chicheſter, Tho. Wharton, 

Jo. Bangor, | es 

Sunderland, owlet , 

Oxford, Rockingham, 

Bolton, Stamford. 
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02, formed by him for the Nation, The Queen 
19?* likewiſe was pleaſed to declare before a Commit- 
tee of the Council, That ſhe was ſo ſatisfied 
« of the eminent ſervices of my Lord Marl- 
« borough. to the public and to herſelf, both in 
the command of the army, and the intire 
confidence he had ſettled between Her and 
« the States-General, that ſhe intended to make 
him a Duke.” Nor did the Queen's fa- 
your ſtop here, for, to ſupport this new dig- 
nity, ſhe ſent a meſſage to the Houſe of Com- 
g. mons, importing, That ſhe had thought fit 
ane to grant the title of a Duke of this King- 
ekt in dom to the Earl of Marlborough, and to the 
jew f © heirs male of his body; and alſo a penſion of 
« five thouſand pounds per annum upon the re- 
bag. venue of the Poſt-office, for the ſupport of this 
bc. 10. © honour during her Majeſty's natural life. That 
if it had been in her power, ſhe would have 
« granted the ſame term in the penſion, as in 


the honour; and that ſhe hoped they would 


« think it ſo reaſonable in this caſe, as to find 

* ſome proper methods of doing it.” This 

meſſage occaſioned great debates in the Houſe 

and Sir Chriſtopber Muſgrave in particular ſaid, 

That he would not derogate from the Duke's 

eminent ſervices, but inſiſted that he was ve- 

« ry well paid for them;* and then took no- 

tice of the profitable employments enjoyed by 

i Him and his Ducheſs. As ſoon as the Duke was 

9 informed of this, he waited on her Majeſty, 

| and prayed her, rather to forego her gracious 

| * meſſage on his behalf, than to create any un- 

| © eafineſs on his account, ſince it might em- 

| * barraſs her affairs, and be of ill conſequence 

1 to the public. And, there being no proba- 

bility, that the Commons would comply with 

* ij. the Queen's deſire, ſhe ſent another meſſage to 

acquaint them, That the Duke of Marlborough 

had declined her meſſage to them. However, 

the ſame day, the Commons being in 4 

Committee, a motion was made for an addreſs, 

containing the reaſons, why they could not comply 

with her Majeſty's firſt meſſage. This motion 

being agreed to, the addreſs was drawn, and 

preſented to the Queen by the whole Houſe in 
theſe words: 


Moſt Gracious Sovereign, 
lun E your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal 
pe ſubjects, the Commons in Parliament 


MIwen's c 


"© aſſembled, humbly beg leave to declare our 
*. © unanimous ſatisfaction in the juſt eſteem your 


* Majeſty has been pleaſed to expreſs of the 


* Lee 


. 
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eminent ſervices performed by the Duke of 1502. 


* Marlborough, who has not only by his con- 
duct of the army retrieved the ancient ho- 
nour and glory of the Exgliſb Nation, but by 
© his negotiations eſtabliſhed an intire conft- 
* dence and good correſpondence between your 
« Majeſty and the States. General, and therein 
* vindicated the gentlemen of England, who 
© had, by the vile practices of deſigning men, 
* been traduced, and induſtriouſly repreſented 
as falſe to your Majeſty's Allies, becauſe they 
« were true to the intereſt of their Country. 

* It is to their inexpreſſible grief, that your 
« Majeſty's moſt durifal Commons find any in- 
« ſtances, where they are unable to comply with 
* what your Majeſty propoſe#to them; but they 
beg leave humbly to lay before your Majeſty 
* the apprehenſions they have of making a 
« precedent for the alienation of the revenue 
© of the Crown, which has been ſo much re- 
* duced by the exorbitant Grants of the laſt 
Reign, and which has been ſo lately ſettled 
and fecured by your Majeſty's unparallelled 
grace and goodneſs. 

* We are infinitely pleaſed to obſerve, by 
your Majeſty's late gracious acceptance of the 
Duke of Marlborough's ſervices, that the only 
© way, to obtain your Majeſty's favour, is to 
«* deſerve well from the public; and we beg 
leave to aſſure your Majeſty, that, whenever 
« you ſhall think fit to reward ſuch merit, it 
. w_ be to the intire ſatisfaction of your peo- 
ple. 


To this addreſs, which reflected fo highly on 
the late King's Perſon and reign, the Queen 
only anſwered, That ſhe ſhould always think 
© herſelf much concerned to reward thoſe, who 
© deſerved well of her; and that, on this ac- 
count, ſhe had beſtowed ſome favours on the 
Duke of Marlborough, and was glad to find 
they thought them well placed.” However, 
great liberty was taken of reflecting upon the 
Queen as well as the Duke for this tranſaction; 
and a fatirical piece was handed about, wherein 
among other things, it was affirmed, That 
© her Majeſty deſigned to give one Duke * all 
* the gold, which the other + had brought 
home from Vigo (1). 

In the beginning of January, the Queen ſent 
a meſſage to the Commons, That the States- 


Majeſty, to aſſiſt them in this time of dan- 
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* Marl- 
borough, 
+ Or- = 


mond 


ond. 
An aug- 
mention of 


General had renewed their applications to her Ve de. 
fired by the 


utch. 


ger with an augmentation of her forces (2), Pr. H. c. 
as the only means to diſappoint the great and III. 245. 


c early Lamberti, 


Vol. II. 


3 ct Burnet. 


(1) As this proceeding of the Queen demonſtrates 
the great influence the Duke and Ducheſs of Marl- 
birough had then over her, ſo it is thought, the refuſal 
of the Commons, to comply with the Queen's deſire, 
began to alienate the Duke from the Tories. It is 
remarkable, that this circumſtance is mentioned neither 
by Bithop Burnet, in his Hiſtory, nor by the Ducheſs 
of Marlborough, in the Vindication of her Conduct. 

(2) The States had repreſented the neceſſity of this 
azugmentation to the Earl of Marlborough, before he 
left Holland, in order that ſome reſolution might be 
taken for that purpoſe in England. The Earl acknow- 
ledged the neceſſity of ſuch a reſolution, and promiſed, 
that, at his return to London, he would uſe his utmoſt 
enceavours in that reſpect. It was obſerved to his 
Lordſhip, that at leaſt it was better to augment the 


land. forces, than to have forty thouſand ſeamen voted 
No. 37. Vol. III. 


by the Houſe of Commons; fince, that ſixty Engliſb 
ſhips would be ſufficient, with thirty Dutch, to com- 


mand the ſeas, twenty or five and twenty thouſand - 


ſeamen would be enough to man them, and the reſt 
of the expence might be employed in land- forces. 


Upon theſe heads, the States- General ordered their Am- 


baſſadors to preſent a memorial to the Queen, import- 
ing, that the ill ſucceſs at Cadiz did not diſcourage 
them, but that they were ready to redouble their ef- 
forts, if her Majeſty ſhould think proper ; and, at the 
ſame time, congratulating her upon the ſucceſs of the 
fleet at Vigo, and thanking her for the aſſiſtance, which 
ſhe had given them, by her troops under the com- 
mand of the Earl of Marlborough, and repreſenting to 
her the neceſſity of augmenting them, eſpecially, as 
they were informed, that France would augment their 
troops by the addition of eighty thouſand men. This 

7 H memorial 
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preparations” of the French. Upon 
which it was reſolved, © That ten thouſand 
men be hired for an augtnentation' of the 
forces to act in conjunction with the Allies, 
* but condition, that there be 'an imme- 
« diate put to all commence and correſpon- 
« dence with France and Spain on the part of 
the States-Gemera!” This reſolution being 
formed into an addreſs, and laid before the 
Queen, her Majeſty anſwered, That ſhe 
* made no doubt but that condition would be 
approved, fince it was ſo abſolutely neceſſary 
* for the good of the whole Alliance z and 
* that ſhe would fend that night directions to 
to her Miniſterg'in Holland, to concur with 
the S/ates in prividing the according- 
* ly.” The Lords alſo addreſſed the Queen 
on the ſame ſubject, and to the fame effect; to 
which her Majeſty returned the like anſwer. 
The chief reaſon, why both Houſes inſiſted upon 
an immediate prohibition of all commerce and 
correſpondence with France and Spain, was the 
great difficulty, under which the Court of 
France laboured at this juncture, to make re- 
mittances of money to their forces in Hay, and 
to the Elector of Bavaria in Germany ; which 
indeed the French could not do without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the EngliiÞ, Dutch, and Geneva 
Merchants, as appeared by a diſcovery made 
about this time by the Earl of Nottingham, on 
an unlawful intercourſe of bills of exchange be- 
tweeen ſome French Bankers at Paris and ſome 
London Merchants. However, though the in- 
ſiſting upon this prohibition wasa thing reaſon- 
able in itſelf, yet the manner, in which it was 
managed, ſhewed an ill diſpoſition to the Dutch, 
who, in the debate concerning it in the Houſe 
of Commons, were treated very indecently ; 
and the impoſing it upon them, in the way in 
which it was preſſed, carried in it too high a 


* 


country, which does not ſubſiſt by any intrinfic 
wealth of their own, but by their trade; and 
therefore ſome ſeemed to hope, that the oppo- 
ſition, which would be raiſed on that 

might force a peace, which many perſons in 
England were driving at fo indecently, that they 
took little care to conceal it. The States re- 
ſolved to comply with England in every thing; 
and, though they did not like the manner of 
demanding this, yet they readily conſented to 
it; and accordingly the prohibition of all com- 
merce with France and Spain was publiſhed by 
them, commencing from the iſt of June, 1502. 


The Toleration- act, paſſed in the firſt year of Nie bin 
the late Reign in favour of the Proteſtant” Di. ayeir/« 
ſenters, was looked upon with regret by many «fm! 
than the Diſſenters felt the effects of the change. PE 
They that bore them ill will before, and were li.: 
ready to reflect on them upon all occaſions, now Bug. 


Church-men. King William was no ſooner dead, 


openly triumphed. Sermons were preached, 
and ankles diſperſed, to blacken them as 
much as poſſible, and ſuch a violent temper 
diſcovered itſelf on a ſudden, and fuch an incli- 
nation to heat and fury, as plainly ſhewed the 
parties affected to have been kept under a fort 
of reſtraint. The debate about occaſonal Cen- 
formity, which had been raiſed in the foregoing 
Reign, was now received with great warmth, 
Before the new Parliament met, a pamphlet 
came out with this title, The Eſtabliſhment of the 
Church, the Preſervation of the Sate, ſhewing 
the reaſonableneſs of a bill againſt occafional 
Conformity : In which the author undertook to 
prove, that a civil diſcouragement of Diſſenters 
would be highly agreeable tor Religion : That 
their object ions, as to cruelty, and with reſpect 
to conſcience, had nothing in them: And that 
the countenancing them would be as little poli- 

dic 


memorial had no effect; but her Majeſty's Envoy pre- 
ſented to the States-General the following memorial, in 
anſwer to that of their Ambaſſadors: 


High and mighty Lords, 


© The under-written Envoy Extraordinary of the 
Queen of Great-Britain is ordered to repreſent to 
your High Mightineſſes, That her Majeſty, having 
ſeen and conſidered the Memorial of your Ambaſ- 
ſadors and Envoy Extraordinary, dated the 4$th of 


name of your High Mightineſſes, for the aſſiſtance, 
which has been given you by her Majeſty's troops, 
under the command of the Earl of Marlborough ; 
and, at the ſame time, congratulate her Majeſty 
upon the ſucceſs of the fleet and her troops, in 
conjunction with thoſe of her Allies, in the happy 
attempt upon Vigo; deſiring, that the troops in 
Flanders may be compleated, augmented, and early 
in the field next year: Her Majeſty has ordered 
the ſaid Envoy to acquaint your High Mightineſſes, 
that her Majeſty thanks you ſincerely for your obli- 
ging acknowledgments towards her, on occaſion of 
the aſſiſtance under the command of the ſaid Earl 
of Marlborough; and that ſhe is extremely well 
ſatisfied, that their ſucceſs has been ſo conſiderably 
© to the advantage of your High Mightineſſes, by 
© extending and fortifying your frontier. That her 
< Majeſty congratulates you likewiſe on account of 
© the ſhare, which your fleet and troops had in the 
© glorious action at Vigo. That ſhe will take care, 
© that the troops in the Low- Countries be effectually 
© recruited, and provided with all things neceſſary, 
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November, wherein they thank her Majeſty, in the 


— * — 


© in order that they may take the field early the next 
© year. That the meaſures relating to the number 
© of her Majeſty's troops, which ought to be employed 
© in conjunction with thoſe of your High Mightineſſes 
© in the Low-Countries, having been taken into con- 
© fideration in the Parliament, before any mention 
© was made of augmenting them, that affair, ac- 
© cording to the rules and method of their proceed- 
© ings, could not be laid before them; but that all 
© poflible care ſhould be taken, that the reſt of her 
« Majeſty's forces, both by ſea and land, ſhould be 
c 
c 
£ 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
Cc 
c 
c 


employed in ſuch a manner, as ſhould appear to be 
moſt proper for making the greateſt diverſion to 
the enemy, in other parts, and for obtaining the 
end, that your High Mightineſſes propoſe : And, 
for that purpaſe, her Majeſty is 4 that the 
moſt proper methods may be concerted between 
Her and your High Mightineſſes; and that you 
will pleaſe to give inſtructions to ſome perſons for 
regulating the operations of ſuch expedients, 33 
may moſt annoy the enemy, and be of moſt ad- 
vantage to the common cauſe.” 


Hague, Decemb, 5, 1702. STANHOPE, 


The Envoy preſented this Memorial at the perſua- 
ſon of the Penſionary, in order that the States-Gene- 
ral might take occaſion, from thence, to renew their 
inſtances; which they accordingly did, by their Am- 
baſſadors. But the Queen perſiſted in refuſing to lay 
the propoſal for the augmentatfon of the troops before 
the Houſe of Commons, upon pretence, that the true 
courſe of Parliaments did not permit the propoſing 
new levies, after the ſtate of the war had been once 


ſettled ; and that this could not be done. without Pro- 
roguing 


„ 
ſtrain of authority over them. Theits is a | 
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e 25 pious. This was ſoon followed by ano- 
as 

2 led. The caſt of Toleration rerogni ru; 
in which, a ſtrenuous motion was made for the 
adding farther conditions to the Toletation, and 
eſpecially, that of incapacitating ſuch, as had be- 
nefit by it for all civil employments. It was 
dedicated to the Earl of Mayriborouph, who, as 
has been obſerved, was looked upon as a Tory, 
and, conſequently, as one of unſuſpected zeal 
for the Church. Matters being thus ptepared 
without doors, the indifcretion of a Lord- Mayor, 
in the late Reigh, was made the pretence of 
bringing in a bill in Parliament, againſt occaſio- 
nal Conformity. It feetns, Sir Hamphry Edwin, 
who was a Diſſenter, being Lord-Mayor in the 
year 1697, carried the City-fword with him onee 
to a Meeting at Pinners-Holl, As this was ex- 
claimed againft at the time it was done, ſo now it 
was urged as a feaſon to prevent the like for the 
future. Accordingly, on the 4th of Novem- 
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roguing the Parliament, which would intirely annul 
what had been already done, and would cauſe an irre- 

ble damage. As this excuſe did not appear ſuf- 
oy eſpecially, as, under the late King, there had 
been inſtances contrary to the cuſtom alledged by the 
Queen, the anſwer, which Mr Secretary Hedges gave, 
in the name of her Majeſty, to the Dutch Ambaſſadors, 
was examined with great care and attention. W hich 
anſwer was as follows : | 


© The Queen, having ſeen and confidered the 
© Memorial of your Excellencies, dated the iſt of 
this month, has ordered, that the following anſwer 
* be given it: That her Majeſty has nothing more at 
' heart, than to do every thing, that depends upon 
' her, to ſupport the intereſts of the Statesr-General, 
* which ſhe will always conſider as her own. And 
though, by the forms of Parliament, no effect can 
de hoped for from propoſing to them the raifing 
* of new troops to ſerve in the Leto - Countries, with- 
* out a prorogatiog of the Parliament, which will 
* intirely _ all that has * —＋ and = 

n irreparable damage; yet her Majeſty has thought 
* of ſuch other — . as may cHefually ſupport 
* them, or convince them, that nothing ſhall be 
* wanting, on her part, to aſſure them of her real 
* concern and care for their ſecurity and proſperity. 
* And, for this purpoſe, her Majeſty being aſſured 
* of the concurrence of her Parliament, in maintain- 
ing ſuch new Alliances, as ſhe ſhall make for her 
* own intereſt, and that of her Allies, ſhe ardently 
| * Wiſhes, that the States-General would immediately 

* concur with her, in ſending Minifters to the King of 
* Tweden, to induce him to agree to a peace; in which 
' Gale her Majeſty, in conjunction with the ſaid 
' States, will take into her pay 12000 Swedes, and 
; 8000 Saxons, And, conſidering the preſent ſitua- 
uon of the King of Sweden, her Majeſty hopes, 
| that this negotiation may be finiſhed with ſuch ex- 
pedition, that the faid troops may be in Holland, as 
oon as ſhall be neceſſary for the enſuing campaign. 
; Her Majeſty next propoſes, that all kinds of means 
| ught to be uſed, to recover the Elector of Ba- 
rl, by an amicable accommodation; and, for 
this purpoſe, to perſuade the Emperor to gratify him 
; with thoſe things, which may probably give him 
ſatisfaction. And her Majeſty is very deſirous, in 
, concert with her Allies, to contribute to the neceſ- 
. ſary ſubſidies for inabling that Duke to employ his 
. roops in the ſervice of the Allies, in order, by that 
, Means, to make ſuch a diverſion to France, as may 
; effectually break their defigns againſt the Sates. 
. And beſides, as the ſucceſs of ſuch negotiations is 
„ certain, as well as of that of Portugal, though 

her Majeſty has reaſon to hope, that the latter is 
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ber, Mr Broniley, Me St obs (alterwards Lord 1502. 


Bolinbyoke) und Mr Aingſlty (afterwards Earl of 
Ahgleſty ) were ordered to bring in a bill for pre- 
venting Otcaffonal Conformity, It was read a ſe- 
cond time, the 15th of November, agd, a mo- 
tion being tude for exempting Pro t Diſ- 
ſenters from ſuck offices, as _—_ by law be 
executed, without receiving the Sacrament ac- 
cording to the uſage of the Church of Enyland, 
it was eatried in the negative. In the preamble 
of the bill, the Toleration was aſſerted, and all 
838 for conſcience-ſake condemned, in a 

igh ſtrain. But, how the enacting part could 


be reconciled with this preamble, is hard to con- 


ceive (1). For by this bill all thoſe, who took 


the Sacrament and Teſt (which, by the act paſ- 


ſed in 1673, was made neceſfary to thoſe, who 
held offices of truſt, or were Magiſtrates in 
Corporations, but was only to be taken once by 
them) and did, after that, go to the NP 
0 
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© in a good train of being happily concluded; her 
< Majeſty inſtantly deſires the States - General to join, 
with all poſſible expedition, ſuch a number of their 
© ſhips to thoſe of bh Majeſty, in order to ſend a 
© ſquadton to the Mediterranean, her Majeſty being 
© diſpoſed to imbatk on board thoſe ſhips all the 
© troops, which ſhe can ſpare in England, which, in 
conjunction with ſome of the State Central, may 
© make ſuch attempts as ſhall be agreed upon, as the 
© moſt proper for making the greateſt diverſion to 
© France, and moſt effectually preventing the ſuperi- 
< ority of that Kingdom in the Low-Conntries, And, 
© if there be any other expedient, which the States 
© can think of, and is prafticable for her Majeſty to 
© join in it, the will receive it with joy, being te- 
© ſolved to omit nothing that can contribute to their 
© ſecurity and ſatisfaction. 

N bitoball, Decemb. u, 1702. CR. HE DOEsG. 

In the examination of this anſwer, it ſeemed, as if 
the Queen had conceived in her mind ſome prejudice 
of the States- General ; which might perhaps ariſe from 
their not having given the command of the armies to 
Prince George, as ſhe had wiſhed might be done. 
Others were of opinion, that this anſwer was fugeeſted 
by the Earl of Rocheffter, who, being ambitious of 
having the aſcendant in the Adminiſtration of affairs, 
looked with a jealous eye upon the glory, which the 
Earl of Marlborough had gained in the laſt campaign, 
and which had induced the Commons, in their ad- 
dreſs, to ſtile him the Retriever of the honour of the 
Nation. They imagined, therefore, that, to prevent 
him from gaining new lawrels, the Earl of Roch:fer 
had infinuated into the Queen fo far, as to perſuade 
her to give the anſwer above-mentioned to the Dutch 
Ambaſſadors, But others had no manner of doubt, 
that the Queen's deſign in that anſwer was only to cap- 
tivate the eſteem of her Subjects, by ſhewing how 
zealous ſhe was for their caſe, and how averſe to the 
laying new burdens on them. It is not improbable, 
that all theſe three reaſons might have more or leſs in- 
fluence in this anſwer. 

(1) The bill began thus: © As nothing is more 
© contrary to the proſeſſion of the Chriſtian Religion, 
© and particularly to the Doctrine of the Church of 
* England, than perſecution for conſcience only g 
© and, in due conſideration of it, an act paſſed in the 
© firſt year of King William and Queen Mary, for 
© the exempting their Majeſties Proteſtant ſubjects, 
« diſſenting from the Church of England, from the 
« penalties of certain laws; which act ought invio- 
© lably to be obſerved, and eaſe given to conſciences 
© truly ſcrupulous.” How this is reconcileable with 
an excluſion from all offices and places of truſt, purely 
on a religious account, cannot eaſily be made appear. 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. © wv 


1702, of Diſſenters, or any Meeting for religious wor- 


Great 
debates 
ab out i 7. 
Burnet. 


ſhip, that was not according to the Liturgy or 
Practice of the Church of England, where five 
perſons were preſent more than the family, were 
diſabled from holding their employ ments, and 
were to Be fined one hundred pounds, and five 
pounds a day for every day, in which they con- 
tinued to act in their employments, after their 
having been at any ſuch meeting. They were 
alſo made incapable to hold any other employ- 
ment, till after one whole year's Conformity to 
the Church, which was to be proved at the 

uarter - Seſſions. Upon a relapſe, the penalties 
and time of incapacity were doubled. No li- 
mitation of time was put in the bill, nor of the 
way, in which the offence was to be proved. 
But, whereas the Teſt- act only included the Ma- 
giſtrates in Corporations, all the inferior Officers 
or Freemen in Corporations, who were found 
to have ſome intereſts in the elections, were now 
comprehended in this bill. Some thought the 
bill was of no conſequence, and that, if it ſhould 
paſs into a law, it would be of no effect: But 
that the occaſional Conformiſts would become 
conſtant ones. Others thought, that this was 
ſuch a breaking in upon the Toleration, as would 
undermine it, and that it would have a great ef- 
fect on corporations; as, indeed, the intent of 
it was believed to be the modelling elections, 
and by conſequence of the Houſe of Commons. 

On behalf of the bill, it was ſaid, the deſign 
of the Teſt-Act was, that all in office ſhould 
continue in the Communion of the Church; 
that coming only once to the Sacrament for an 
office, and going afterwards to the Meetings of 
Diſſenters, was both an eluding the intent of 
the law, and a profanation of the Sacrament, 
which gave great ſcandal, and was abhorred by 
the better ſort of Diſſenters. Thoſe, who were 
againſt the bill, ſaid, the Nation had been quiet 
ever ſince the Toleration, the Diſſenters had 
loſt more ground and ſtrength by it than the 
Church : The Nation was now engaged in a 
great war; it ſeemed therefore unreaſonable to 
raiſe animoſities at home, in matters of Reli- 
gion, at ſuch a time; and to encourage a tribe 
of Informers, who were the worſt ſort of men : 
The fines were exceſſive, higher than any laid 
on Papiſts by law; and, fince no limitation of 
time, nor concurrence of witneſſes, was provid- 
ed for in the bill, men would be for ever ex- 
poſed to the malice of a bold ſwearer or wick- 
ed ſervant: It was moved, ſince the greateſt 
danger of all was from Atheiſts and Papiſts, 
that all ſuch, as received the Sacrament for an 
office, ſhould be obliged to receive it three times 
a year, which all were by law required to do ; 
and to keep to their Pariſh-Church, at leaſt one 
Sunday a month ; but this was not admitted. 
All, who pleaded for the bill, did in words de- 
clare for the continuance of the Toleration, yet 
the ſharpneſs, with which they treated the Diſ- 
ſenters in all their ſpeeches, ſhewed as if they 
deſigned their extirpation. The bill, on the 
28th of November, paſſed the Houſe of Com- 
mons by a great majority, and was carried up 
by Mr Bromley, on the 2d of December, to 
the Lords. That Houſe being apprehenſive, 
that the Commons might (as they had done on 
ſeveral occaſions) tack their bill ro ſome money- 
bill, made a vote: * That the annexing any 
* clauſe to a money-bill was contrary to the 
« Conſtitution of the Engliþ Government, and 
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than they had done in the Houſe of Commons. 


the uſage of Parliament 3 and ordered this 

vote to be added to the roll of the ſtanding or. 
der of their Houſe. The debates upon the oc. 
caſional bill held longer, in the Houſe of Peers, 


Many were againſt it, becauſe of the high pe. 
nalties : Some remembred the 2 of In. 
formers, in the end of King Charles Reign, 
and would not conſent to the reviving ſuch in- 
famous methods; all believed, that the chief 
deſign of this bill was, to model Corporation, 
and to caſt out of them all thoſe, who would not 
vote in elections for Tories. The Toleration 
itſelf was viſibly aimed at, and this was only 2 
ſtep to break in upon ir. Some thought, the 
deſign went yet further, to raiſe ſuch quatich 
and diſtractions among us, as would fo embroil 
us at home, that our Allies might ſee, 
could not depend upon us ; and that we, bei 
weakened by the diſorders, occaſioned by thoſe 
proſecutions, might be diſabled from carrying 
on the war, which was the chief thing driven 
at, by the promoters of the bill. So that many 
of the Lords, as well as the Biſhops, agreed in 
oppoſing this bill, though upon different views: 
Yet they conſented to ſome parts of it; chiefly, 
that ſuch as went to Meetings, after they had t. 
ceived the Sacrament, ſhould be diſabled from 
holding any employments, and be fined in 
twenty pounds; many went into this, though 
they were againſt every part of the bill, becauſe 
they thought this the moſt plauſible way of loſing 
it : Since the Houſe of Commons had of late 
ſet it up for a maxim, that the Lords could not 
alter the fines, that they ſhould fix in a bill, this 
being a meddling with money, which they 
thought was fo liar to them, that they 
would not let the Lords, on any pretence, break 
in upon it. | 
The Lords, hereupon, appointed a very ex 
act ſearch to be made into all the Rolls, that lay 
in the Clerk of the Parliament's Office, from 
the middle of King Henry the Seventh's Reign, 
down to the preſent time : And they found, by 
ſome hundreds of precedents, that in ſome bills 
the Lords began the clauſes, that ſet the fines; 
and that, when fines were ſet by the Commons, 
ſometimes they altered the fines, and, at other 
times, they changed the uſe, to which they 
were applied: The report made of this was ſo 
full and clear, that there was no poſſibility of 
replying to it, ard the Lords ordered it to be 
entered into their books. But the Commons 
were reſolved to maintain their point, without 
entering into any debate upon it. The amend. 
ments of the Lords were moſtly alterations c. 
words and expreſſions, except this of the altera. 
tion of the penalties; and another by which 
they diſowned, that it was the intention of the 
law, when it provided, that every perſon to be 
admitted to office ſhould receive the Sacramen', 
that ſuch perſon was obliged to be intirely = 
formable to the Church. To which amen-- 
ment the Commons diſagreed, as well as to wn 
teration of the penalties. The Lords alſo adde 
five clauſes, by the firſt of which information 
was to be given of the offence within ten »« dy 
and the proſecution to be within three monte 
and the conviction upon the oath of at lea i 
two credible witneſſes. To this the Commo⸗ 
agreed, but to the other four clauſes they wOU' 
not conſent, that Diſſenters ſhould not be com · 


pelled to hold any office, for which they _—_ 


1. XXVL 4 ; 


be y. qualified. without taking the Sa- 
r 08 Univerſity- Churches might 
be exempted, where ſermons were preached 
without prayers: That ſuch as went to the 
French and Dutch Churches might be excepted : 
And that Governors of Hoſpitals, and Aſſiſtants 
of Corporations and Workhouſes for the poor, 
might alſo be. exempted, The affair depended 


long between the two Houſes, and both ſides 


took pains to bring up the Lords that would 
vote with them, by which means there were 
above a hundred and thirty Lords in the Houſe, 
the greateſt number that ever had been brought 
ther. | 

The Court put their whole ſtrength to carry 
this bill; Prince George came and voted for it, 
though he was himſelf an occaſional Conformiſt. 
For he had received the Sacrament as Lord 
High- Admiral, and yet kept his Chapel in the 
Lutheran way (1). The Earl of Mariborougb 
and the Lord Godolphin alſo were for the bill. 
After ſome Conferences, wherein, each Houſe 


had yielded ſome ſmaller differences to the other, 


it came to a free Conference, on the 16th of Fa- 
mary, in the Painted Chamber, which was the 
more crowded upon that occaſion than had ever 
been known; ſo much weight was laid on this 
matter on both ſides. The Managers, on the 
part of the Commons, were Mr Bromley, Mr 
St Fobu, Mr Finch, Mr Sollicitor-General, and 
Sir Thomas, Powis, On the part of the Lords, 
the Duke of Devonſhire, the Earl of Peterborough, 
the Biſhop of Sarum, the Lord Sommers, and 
the Lord Hallifax (2). 
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When the Conference was over, the Com- 1702. 
mons left the bill with the Lords, and ſaid, 7% 67/0 -: 
that they hoped they would not let the public % 


loſe the benefit of ſo good a law. Then the 
Managers returned to their reſpect ive Houſes. 
When it came to the final vote of adbering, the 
Lords were ſo equally divided, that, in three queſ- 
tions put upon different heads, the Adbering was 
carried but by one vote in every one of them, 
and it was a different perſon that gave it in all 
the three diviſions. Upon this, the bill was 
delivered to the Commons according to form, 
at a free Conference, and they were told, that 
the Lords adhered to their amendments. As 
the Commons likewiſe adhered to their diſagree- 
ment with the Lords amendments, the bill was 
loſt for this time. The Lords ordered their 
proceedings in this affair to be publiſhed, and 
the Commons followed their example. This 
bill ſeemed to favourthe intereſts of the Church, 
and therefore the warm men were for it. The 
greater number of the Biſhops being againſt it, 
they were cenſured, as cold in the concerns of 
the Church : A reproach, that all moderate men 
muſt expect, when they oppoſe violent motions. 
Great part of this cenſure fell upon the Biſhop 
of Sarum; for he bore a large — in the de- 
bates, both in the Houſe of Lords and at the 
free Conference. Angry men took occaſion, 
from the loſs of this bill, to charge the Biſhops 
as enemies to the Church, and betrayers of it's 
intereſts, becauſe they would not run blind fold 
into the paſſions and deſigns of ill-tempered 
men; Whereas they thought they faithfully = 

| ued 


(1) Tt was reported, the Prince ſhould ſay to the 
Lod Wharton, when he was about to divide againſt 
tim, Ay heart is vid you. 

(2) The ſubſtance of what paſſed, at this free Con- 
ference, was as follows : | 

The Managers for the Commons alledged, © That 
* the intent of this Sill was only to reſtrain a ſcan- 
* aious practice, which was a reproach to Religion, 
and gave offence to all good Chriſtians, and to. the 
© beſt among the Diſſenters themſelves, That it en- 
* acted nothing NEW, and was only intended to 
make the laws in being more effectual. That this 
bill appeared to the Commons abſolutely neceſſary 
* for the preventing thoſe, miſchiefs which muſt prove 
* deſtructive to the Church and Monarchy. That an 
* eltabliſhed Religion and a national Church are ab- 
* lolutely neceſſary, when ſo many ill men pretended 


. *to Inſpiration, and when there were ſo many weak 


men to follow them. That the only effectual way 
* to preſerve this national Church, was by keeping 
* the Civil Power in the hands of thoſe whoſe prin- 
* Ciples and practices are conformable to it. That 
the Parliament, by the Corporation and Teſt- acts, 
thought they had ſecured our Eſtabliſhment, and 
' Provided a ſufficient ' barrier to diſappoint any at- 
_ *mpts againſt them, by enacting, that all in offices 
: ould receive the Sacrament according to the uſage 
; of the Church of England, and never imagined a 
* of men could at any time riſe up, whoſe: con- 
; ſciences were too tender 10 obey the laws, but hardened 
"ugh to break them. That, as the laſt Reign began 
: with an act in favour' of the Difſenters, ſo the 
mmons did defire, that in the beginning of her 
alt y's auſpicious Reign, an act might paſs in fa- 
our of the Church of England, at theſe men 
might be kept out of offices, who bave ſhewn they never 
_ wanted the will, when they had the power, to deſtroy 
; the Church, And that this bill did not in any reſpect 
. Mrench on the act of Toleration, or take from the 
. Villenters any one privilege they have by law, or 
de any one privilege to the Church of England, 
Numb, XXXVIIL Vor. III. 
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which was not at leaſt intended her by the laws as 
© they then ſtood,  _ 
As to the ſeveral particular amendments made by 
the Lords, the Managers for the Commons inſiſted 
upon it, That, if the laws provided, that they that 
had offices ſhould receive the Sacrament, 'and by 
that intended a Conformity; then whoſoever 
breaks the intentions of the law, breaks the law, 
or at leaſt evades it; and that it was fit to provide 
againſt ſuch a practice. That, if the intention of 
the Teſt- act was the reaſon to provide againſt ſuch 
evaders of it, the like intention in the Corporation- 
act would ſerve for a reafon to provide againſt the 
evaders of that. That, by occaſional Conformity, 
the Diſſenters might let themſelves into the Govern- 
ment of all Corporations; and that it was obvious 
how far that would influence the Government of 
the Kingdom, That to ſeparate from a Church, 
which has nothing in it againſt a man's conſcience 
to conform to, is Schiſm: And that that is a ſpiri- 
tual fin, without the ſuperadding a temporal law to 
make it an offence. That occaſional Conformity 
declares a man's conſcience will let him conform; 
and in ſuch a man Non- conformity is a wilful fin. 
And why ſhould occaſional Conformity be allowed 
in Corporations, when the Lords agreed, that out 
of Corporations it ought not to be allowed? That, 
in laying penalties, the Com mons would always en- 
deavour to make them ſuch as ſhould neither tempt 
to perjury, nor totally diſcourage informations and 
proſecutions; which they thought the Lords amend- 
ment would do, ſhould they agree to it. That the 
puniſhment of incapacity, the- recapacitating, and 
the increaſe of puniſhment for a ſecond offence, are 
warranted by many precedents of the like nature in 
other penal laws. Thatan incapacity is a very pro- 
per puniſhment ; and that a ſecond offence is a Re- 
lapſe and Apoſtacy, which makes it more heinous 
than the firſt offence, and therefore deſerves an in- 
creaſe of puniſhment. - That he is indeed reduced 
to a very unhappy condition, who is made incapable 
71 of 
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De Foe's, 
pamphlet, 


é The HISTORY ENGLAND. yg 


ſued the true intereſts of the Church, and zea- 
louſly applied themſelves to the duties of their 
function. | | 


While the occafional Conformity-bill was de- 
nding, Haniel de Foe, who had been a Hoſier 


. he ſport- in the City of London, and had, ſome years be- 
fore, publiſhed a ſevere ſatire; intituled, The True- 


4 eſt way 
| with the 


; g Diſſenters, Born us gliſhman, now undertook co ridicule the 
| burnt, and immoderate zeal of the Church- party, in a pam- 


ö the Author 


fined and 
| | pilloricd. 


— x — 


phler, called, The fborteff way with the Diſſen- 


ters : Or, ' Propoſals for the Eftabliſpment of the 
Church. Some, on both fades, were at firſt 
amuſed with it, as queſtioning what was the de- 
ſign of it; but it was not long before the Au- 
thor's real intention was diſcovered. He began 
with ſuch bitter reflections on the Diſſenters, and 
their Principles, that it was taken for the work 
of a violent Church man for ſome time, and met 
with applauſe from ſome of that party in the 
two Univerfities. The Author, after his reflec- 
tions, proceeds to tell the world, that the Re- 
pre ſentativts of the Nation had now an opportu · 
nity, and perhaps the only one they ſhould ever 
have, to ſecure the Church of England, and deſtroy 
her enemies, under the favour and protection of 
a true Engliſh Queen: That this was the time to 


ull up this heretical weed of ſedition, that had 


ſo long diſturbed the peace of the Church, and 
poiſoned the good corn: That, if it ſhould be 
objected, that this renewing fire and faggot 
would be cruelty, and accounted barbarous, he 
anſwered, that it is cruelty to kill a ſnake or a 
toad in cold blood ; but the poiſon of their na- 
ture makes it a charity to our neighbours to de- 
ſtroy thoſe creatures, not for any perſonal injury 
received, but for prevention: Not for the evil 


7 


they have done, but the evil they may do. And 
that, as ſerpents, toads, and vipers are noxioùs to * 
the body, and poiſon the ſenfitive life, ſo the 
Diſſenters poiſon the ſoul, corrupt our poſterity, 
inſnare our children, deſtroy the virals' bf ob. 
happineſs, our future felicity, and contatninate 
the whole maſs ; and ' therefpre they are to be 
rooted out of this Nation, if ever we would 
live in peace, ſerve God, and enjoy out own. 

The Commons, after the Author and his de. 
fign was diſcovered, ordered the pamphlet to be 
burnt by the common hangman, and de Fiz to 
be proſecuted. He pleaded for himſelf, that be 
gave the violent Churchmen but their language, 
or, at leaſt, the ſenſe of their own expreſſions, 
when they talked of banging out Bloody tm: 
and banners of defiance ; and hewed what many 
of their pamphlets and fermons, as well as their 
converſation tended to. But de Foe was fined 
two hundred pounds, and put in the pillory. 
The Earl of Nottingham is ſaid to offer him 
mercy, whilit in Newgate, if he would diſcover 
who ſet him to write this pamphlet. 

The Commons had now paſſed a bill in fa- / 6 
vour of thoſe, who had not taken the oath ab. /@; 
juring the pretended Prince of Wales, by the ef 


- 


day, that was named; granting them 4 year ** 
longer to conſider of it; for it was fald, that g 
the Whole party was now come intirely into the 
Queen's intereſts ; though, on the other hand, 
it was given out, that Agents were come from 
France, on deſign to perfuade all perſons to take 
the abjuration, that they might become capable 
of employments, and ſo might in time bea un- 
jority in Parliament; and by that means the act 
of Succeſſion, and the oath impoſed by it, 

. might 
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of ſerving his Prince and Country: But in the pre- 
ſent caſe both Prince and Country would be in a 
more unhappy condition, to be ſerved; by ſuch, 
whoſe principles are inconſiſtent with the good and 
welfare of the Eſtabliſhment, That the Tolera- 
tion was intended only for the eaſe of tender and 
ſcrupulous conſciences, and not to give à licence for 
occaſional Conformity, That Conforming and 
Non-conforming are contradictions; nothing but a 
firm perſuaſion, that the terms of Communion. re- 
quired are ſinful and unlawful, could juſtify the one, 
and that that plainly condemns the other. That 
the exempting Diſſeaters from ſerving offices would 
rather eſtabliſh occaſional Non-conformity, than 
prevent, occaſional Conformity,; and therefore in- 
creaſe and not cure the evil the bill was intended to 
remedy, That the 4 of Uniformity had provided 
for the ſermons or lectures in the Univerſities; and 
that therefore the acts againſt Conventicles in the 
16 and 22 Car, I. made no particular exceptions 
for them, and yet they, were never taken to be Con- 


venticles. That the exempting ſuch, as ſhould be 


preſent at the Foreign Reformed Churches, would 
be to open a door to evade this law. And that the 
places of Governors of ſome hoſpitals, are very con- 
ſiderable preferments, and given as, ſuch. to the 
Clergy of the Church of England; and. that the 
Commons could never conſent by any. law, to let 
in the Diſſenters to the enjoyment of them,” 

The Managers for the Lords on the other hand de- 


clared, that, * By agreeing ſo far as they had done 
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to this bill, they had gone a great way for prevent- 
ing the evil it was intended to remedy ; and owned 
it to be a ſcandal to Religion, that perſons ſhould 
conform only for a place, That they did not think 
going to a Meeting to be malum in ſe, for that the 


Diſſenters are Proteſtants, and differ from the 
Church of England only in ſome little forms, and 


therefore they thought lols of office a ſufficieat pu- 


* niſhment without an incapacity. That it could ne- 
ver be thought thoſe of the better fort would be 
* guilty of this offence; if they were, they ſhould 
* loſe theiroffices: That in inferior Officers of the 
© Cuſtoms. and Exciſe, who had little elſe to ſubſiſt 
don, loſs of office was ſevere enough, ſince theredy 
they would be undone. And that this was yet 
more conſiderable in Patent places, which by 2 
common- cuſtom are bought and ſold, and are of 
the nature of freeholds. That incapacity was too 
great a penalty ; and that it is hard to imagine any 
offence, that is not capital, can deſerve it. That 
there is no more reaſon to puniſh this offence with 
incapacity, than to make it felony, That the Diſ- 
ſenters.are not obnoxious to the Government, 3 
when the corporation- act was made; the 
conſiderable perſons amongſt them being well at- 
ſected to the preſent Conſtitution, and hearty” ene- 
mies to the Queen's and the Kingdom's enemies. 
That in ſome Corporations they took the election of 
Members to ſerve in Parliament to be only in ſuch 3 
are concerned in the government of them, as at 
Buckingham ; and the Lords would not by this bill 
deprive men of their birth-rights. neithet did the 
think. fit to bring any greater hardſhips- upon the 
Diſſenters, ſince great advantages have accrued from 
the act of Toleration, That the Lords did equal 
delixre a good correſpondence betwixt the (0 
Houſes, and were ſo ſazisfied of the neceſſity © 
Union at this time, that they thought all meaſures 
fatal, that might create diviſions among Proteſtan 
at home, or check the neceſſary Union of tbe A 
lies abroad. That in a time of war they thoug 
alterations unneceſſary and dangerous, and were un” 
willing to bring any real hardſhips bon dhe Date. 
ters at this time, or give them any cauſe ol by ch 
lies and fears. That the Toleration had 7 
good effects, contributed ſo much to the ſecur' 4 
and reputation of the Church of England, and * 
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might be repealed. © When the bill for thus 

longing the time was brought up to the 
Forts a clauſe was added, qualifying thoſe per- 
ſons, who ſhould, in the new extent of time, 
take the oaths, to retutn to their 'benefices or 
employ ments, unleſs they were already legally 
filed. When this was 
much greater conſequence were added to the bill. 
One was, declaring it high-treaſon to endeavour 
to defeat the Succeſſion to the Crown, as it was 
now limited by law, or to ſer aſide the next 
Succeſſion. This had a precedent in the former 
Reign, and therefore it could not be denied 
now. It ſeemed the more neceſſary, becauſe 
there was another perſon who openly claimed the 
Crown; ſo that a farther ſecurity might well be 
inſiſted upon. This was a great urprize to 
many, who were viſibly uneaſy at the motion, 
but were not prepared for it, and did not ſee 
how it could be reſiſted. The other clauſe was, 
for ſending the abjuration to Ireland, and ob- 
liging all there (in the ſame manner as in Eng- 
land) to take it. This ſeemed the more rea- 


agreed, two clauſes of 
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ſonable, conſidering the ſtrength of the Popiſh 
intereſt there. Both clauſes paſſed in the Houſe 
of Lords, without any oppolition ; but it was 
apprehended, that. the Commons. would not be 
ſo eaſy yet, when it was ſent to them, they 
ſtruggled only againſt the firſt clauſe, that barred 
the return of perſons, upon the taking the oaths, 
into places, that were already filled. The party 
tried their ſtrength upon this, and, upon their 
ſucceſs in it, they ſeemed reſolved to diſpute 
the other clauſe ; but it was carried, though only 
by one voice, to agree with the Lords. When 
the clauſe relating to the Succeſſion was read 
Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave tried, if it might nol 
be made a bill by itfelf, and not put as a clauſe 
in another bill ; oy ſeeing the Houſe was re- 
ſolved to receive both clauſes, he did not infiſt 
n his motion. Every body was ſurprized to 
de a bill, that was begun in favour of the Ja- 

cobites, turned ſo terribly upon them; ſince b 

it a new ſecurity was given, both in England an 

Ireland, for a Proteſtant Succeſſor. 

At this time, the Earlof Rocheſter er 
Pier 


„ 


* duced ſo good a temper among Diſſenters, That 
© the Lords were unwilling to give the leaſt diſcredit 
to that act; Liberty of conſcience and gentle mea- 
* ſures being moſt proper, and having been found 
© moſt effectual toward increaſing the Church, and 
© diminiſhing the number of Diſſenters. That ſome 
* parts of the bill had an air of ſeverity not proper 
* for this ſeaſon 3 that a proper time ought to be taken 
to apply remedies, the attempting too haſty cures 
* having often proved fatal. That, if there had been 
* ſuch danger and neceſſity, this remedy would have 
deen propoſed before. That, if this bill did enact 
nothing NE W, there would not be ſuch a conteſt 
* about it. That they did conſent to a puniſhment, 
but would proportion the penalty to the offence. 
That they hoped their deſires of ſecuring the Tole- 
' ration-a&t, the peace and quiet of the Tingle at 
* home, and the intereſt of the Nation abroad, would 
meet with a fair conſtruction. That they thought 
ide only conteſt between the two Houſes was, which 
* ſhould moſt befriend and take care of the Church; 
| the one would procure a haſty ſettled ſubmiſſion, 
not ſo much to be depended on; the other would 
obtain for her 4 more gradual but a ſafer advantage 
over Diſſenters. That they conceived both the laſt 
| Reign and this began upon the ſame bottom and 
foundation ; and that, as in this Reign her Majeſty 
bas been pleaſed to give gracious aſſurances as to Li- 
 berty of conſcience, ſo in the laſt the Church ever 
met with protection and ſupport. That it is hard, 
. well as untrue, to ſay of the Diſſenters, they 
ever wanted the will, when they bad the power, to 
rey the Church and State; ſince, in the laſt and 
. greateſt danger the Church was expoſed: to, they 
. Joined with her with all imaginable zeal and ſince- 
. "ity againſt the Papiſts, their common enemies; and 
chat ever ſince they have continued to ſhew all the 
_ ligns of friendſhip and ſubmiſſion to the Govern- 
ment of Church and State. That Toleration and 
_ Tenderneſs had never miſſed of procuring Peace and 
nion, as Perſecution had never failed of producing 
the contrary effects. That the Lords could not 
. think the Diſſenters could properly be called Schiſ- 
maticks ; that ſuch an opinion allowed would bring 
an heavy charge upon the Church of England, who 
; by a law have tolerated ſuch a Schiſm: And that, the 
Church- men having allowed Communion with the 
' Reformed Churches abroad, it muſt follow they hold 
them not guilty of Schiſm, or could not allow Com- 
„ Punion with them. That this bill would inflict a 
: («cond puniſhment on them, who fled from France 

for their Religion, That this might be uſed as an 
; r to juſtify even the Perſecution in France. 
[hat they could not depart from the clauſe relating 
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© to the Dutch and Walloon churches fo long eſta- 
© bliſhed among us, leſt it ſhould give great diſguſt 
and offence to the Allies abroad, and at the fame 
time forfeit the greateſt character can be given a 
© Church, that of tenderneſs and charity to Fellow- 
© Chriſtians, &c. That, as to Workhouſes, they 
© could not conceive, that the diſtributing of ſome 
 Presbyterian bread to the poor, and Diſſenting water- 
gruel to the fick, could ever bring any prejudice to 
the Church of England : And that they were of opi- 
nion, that the Diſſenters were coming into the Church, 
and that nothing but terrifying meaſures and ſeverity 
could prevent the, happy Union, LY 

© It was further, added, That a Papiſt convict, as 
ſoon as he conforms , himſelf, and receives the Sa- 
ctament, is immediately cleared; no incapacity lies 
upon him. But this act would carry the matter 
farther to a year's incapacity. A Papiſt, that ſhall 
relapſe and fall under a ſecond conviction, is only 
convicted over again, without. any aggravation of 
the , cenſure; which by this bill would be much 
hightened upon a ſecond offence: So that the pe- 
nalties of this bill are higher than any the law has 
© laid on Papiſts for aſſiſting at the ſolemneſt act of 
© their Religion. Before the act of Loleration paſ- 
© ſed, while Conventicles were illegal and crfatinal af- 
© ſemblies, a man in office, that was preſent at them, 
was only liable to a fine of 10/, Whereas by this 
bill he would be liable to a fine of an 100 ½ for 
© being preſent at them, though they have an impuni- 
© ty by law: It does not ſeem fo very ſuitable, that 
© the ſame ation ſhould be made ten times more pe- 
© nal, after ſuch an impunity is granted, than it was 
before the paſſing that law, while ſuch aſſemblics 
© were illegal. It ſeems inſnaring, and unbecoming 
© ſo mild a Government as ours, to lay ſo heavy a 
penalty on a crime ſo dubiouſly expreſſed: Nor is it 
© proper, that the ſums raiſed by the bill ſhould all go 
© to the Informer, which might give encouragement 
© to falſe accuſations and pexjury, This occaſional 
Conformity has been both the principle and practice 
of ſome of the moſt eminent among the Diſſenters 
© ever ſince St Bartholomew's in 1662. Nor is it a 
certain inference, that, becauſe a man receives the 
© Sacrament in the Church, he can therefore conform 
© in every other particular, Occaſional Conformity 
© was a ſtep that carried many much further: And it 
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© was intimated, that the Lords were not willing to 


© ruin perſons utterly on account of a practice, that 
© many well-meaning men have been and may be led 
into, and which they think naturally tends to bring 
© them over intirely to the Church, &c. Oc. | 
© The Managers, on the behalf of the Commons, 
© replied, that ſeveral arguments, urged by the Ma- 
* nagers 
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of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland (1). He 
was uneaſy at the preference, which the Duke 
of Marlberough had in the Queen's confidence, 
and at the Lord Godolphin's being made Lord- 
Treaſurer, It was generally believed, that he 
was endeavouring to embroil affairs, and laying 
a train of oppolition in the Houſe of Com- 
mons. The Queen ſent a meſſage to him, or- 
dering him to make ready to go to Ireland; for 
it ſeemed very ſtrange, eſpecially in time of a 
war, that a perſon, in ſo great a poſt, ſhould 
not attend upon it. But he, after ſome days ad- 
viſing about it, went to the Queen, and deſired 
to be excuſed from that employment. This was 
readily accepted, and upon that he withdrew 
from the Councils; and his poſt of Lord-Lieu- 
tenant was (as hath been ſaid) conferred on the 

| Duke of Ormond. 
Inquiry in- The report of the Commiſſioners, appointed 
to the pub. to take the public accounts, was a buſineſs that 
lic ac took up much time in this Seſſion, and occa- 
Pr. Hc ſioned many debates. They pretended that 
III. 247, they had made great diſcoveries. They began 
Burnet. with the Earl of Ranelagh as Pay-maſter Gene- 
ral of the Army, and drew up a narrative, 
wherein they charged him with great miſma- 
nagements. The Earl had been Pay-maſter of 
the Army in King James's time; and, being 
very fit for the poſt, he had been continued all 
the laſt Reign: He had lived high, and fo it 
was believed, his appointments could not ſup- 
port ſo great an expence: He had an account 
of one and twenty millions lay upon him. It 
was given out, that a row deal of the money, 
lodged in his office, tor the pay of the Army, 
was diverted to other uſes, diſtributed among 
Favourites, or given to corrupt Members of 
Parliament; and that ſome millions had been 
ſent over to Holland: It had been often ſaid, that 
great diſcoveries would be made, whenſoeyer 
his accounts were looked into: And that he, to 
ſave himſelf, would lay open the ill practices of 
the former Reign. But now, when all was 
brought under a ſtrict examination, a few incon- 
ſiderable articles, of ſome hundreds of pounds, 
was all that could be found to be objected to 
him: And, even to theſe, he gave clear and full 
anſwers. At laſt they found, that, upon the 
breaking of a regiment, a ſum, which he had 
iſſued out for it's pay, had been returned to his 
office, the regiment being broke ſooner, than 
that pay was exhauſted : And that no entry of 
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this was made in his accounts. To this he an. 
ſwered, that his Officer, ho received the mo- 7 
ney, was, within three days after, taken  i1 
of a confirmed ſtone, that he never. came again 
to the office, but died in great miſery : And, dur- 
ing thoſe three days, he had. not entered that 


ſum in the books. Lord Ranelagh acknoy. 


ledged, that he was liable to account for all the 
money that was received by his Under-officer,, 
but here was no crime or fraud deſigned; yet 
this was ſo aggravated, that he ſaw his good poſt 
was his greateſt guilt : He therefore quitted hi; 
place, which being divided, Mr Howe waz 
appointed Pay-maſter of the Guards and Garri. 
ſons at home, as being the more laſting poſt ; 
and Sir Stephen Fox, Pay-maſter'of the force; 
beyond ſea. Upon this, all the clamour raiſed 
againſt the Earl of Ranelagh. ceaſed ; however, 
the Commons vindicated the report of the Com- 
miſſioners by a vote, and, to make a ſhow of ſc- 
verity, expelled the Earl the Houſe, on the 7th 
of February, for a high crime and miſdemea- 
nor, in milapplying everal ſums of the pub- 
lic money.“ But, upon all this canyaſſing, he 
appeared much more innocent that even his 
friends had-believed him. 

The clamour that had been long kept up #-7,, 
gainſt the former Miniſtry, as devourers of the »» 
public treaſure, was of ſuch uſe to the prevail. % 
ing party, that they reſolved to continue it, by. 
all poſſible methods: So a Committee of the , 
Houſe of Commons prepared a long addreſs to i 
the Queen, reflecting on the ill management of. 
the funds upon which they laid the great debt of 1 
the Nation, and not upon the deficiencies, This 
was branched out into many particulars, which 
were all heavily aggravated. Yet, though a great 
part of the outcry had been formerly made 
againſt Ruſſel, Treaſurer of the Navy, and his 
office, they found not ſo much as a colour to fix 
a complaint there: Nor could they charge any 
thing on the Chancery, the Treaſury, and the 
Adminiſtration of Juſtice. Great complaints 
were made of ſome accounts that ſtood long out, 
and they inſiſted on ſome pretended neglects, 
the old methods of the Exchequer not having 
been exactly followed : Though it did not ap- 
pear that the public ſuffered in any ſort by theſe 
failures. They kept up a clamour likewiſe a- 
gainſt the Commiſſioners of the Prizes, though 
they had paſt their accounts as the law directed, 


and no objection was made to them. 9 4 
rels 


— 


© nagers for the Lords, were againſt the bill, which 
they had ſeemed to agree to. That no time could 
© be more ſeaſonable for this bill than the preſent, be- 
© cauſe good laws may be obtained moſt eaſily in the 
© beſt Reigns, That, ſhould any by this bill be turned 
© out of their employments, and conſequently loſe 
© their votes in elections, yet it cannot be ſaid they 
© loſe their birth-rights, becauſe no man is born a 
« Magiſtrate. That ſome of the Lords arguments had 
© been ſo irregular as to defend occaſional Conformity. 
© And that they were ſurprized to hear a Prelate ſpeak in 
© defence of ſuch a practice. 

(1) The Ducheſs of Marlborough, in the Account of 
her Condu#t, p. 142, tells us, that this Earl was the 
firſt of the Tory leaders, who diſcovered a deep diſcon- 
tent with the Queen and the Adminiftration ; and re- 
ſigned the Lieutenancy of Ireland in great wrath, upon 
her Majeſty's being ſo unreaſonable, as to preſs him to 
go thither to attend the affairs of that Kingdom, which 
greatly needed his preſence, For, as the revenue, which 


had been formerly granted, was out, it was neceſſary 
to call a Parliament, in order to another ſupply ; and 
a Parliament could not be held without a Lord-Lieute- 
nant. But, when the Queen repreſented theſe things fo 
him, he told her, with great inſolence, | * That he 
© would not go to Ireland, though the would give 
© the Country to him and his ſon; fo that he ſeemed 
to have accepted the poſt, only that he might reign 
in Ireland by the Miniſtry of his brother Keightl9, 45 
he hoped to do in England in perſon. Nor could he, 
after his reſignation, overcome his anger ſo far, as 10 
wait upon the Queen, or go to Council ; which ſhe 4 
ſerving, ordered, after ſometime, that he ſhould no mot 
be ſummoned, ſaying, That it was not reaſonable 
© he ſhould come to Council only when be pleaſed. 
It was generally thought, and with good reaſon, that 
the true ſource of his diſſatis faction was the Queen? 
not making him her ſole Governor and Director, = 
Lord Godelphin's being preſerred before him for t 


Treaſury. (1) Theſ 
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dreſs was full of ſevere reflections and ſpiteful 
infinuations, and it was thus carried to the 
Queen, and publiſhed to the Nation, as the 
ſenſe of the Commons of England. | 
The Lords, to prevent the ill impreſſions this 
might make, appointed a Committee, to examine 
all the obſervations that the Commiſſioners of ac- 
counts had offered to both Houſes. They ſearched 
all the public offices, and were amazed to find, 
that there was not one article of any importance, 
in thoſe obſervations, or in all the Commons 
addreſs to the queen, but what was falſe in fact. 
They found, that the deficiencies in the former 
Reign were of two ſorts: The one was of 
ſums, that the Commons had voted, but for 
which they had made no ſort of proviſion : The 
other was, where the ſupply, that was given, fell 
ſhort of the ſum, at which it was eſtimated ; 


and between theſe two the deficiencies amounted 


to fourteen millions. This was the root of all 
the great debt, that lay on the Nation. They 
examined into all the pretended miſmanagement, 
and found, that what the Commons had ſtated ſo 
invidioufly was miſtaken; ſince King William 
and his Miniſters had been ſo far from miſapply- 
ing the money, that was given for public occa- 
ſions, that the King had applied three millions 
to the public ſervice, which by law was his own 
money, of which they made up the account. 
They found alſo, that ſome ſmall omiſſions, in 
ſome of the forms of the Exchequer, were of no 
conſequence, and neither had nor could have any 
ill effect: And, whereas a vaſt clamour was 
raiſed againſt paſſing accounts by Privy-Seals, 
they put an end to that effectually, when it ap- 
peared on what ground this was done. By the 
ancient methods of the Exchequer, every account 
was to be carried on, ſo that the new officer was 
to begin his account with the balance of the 
former account. Sir Edward Seymour, who had 
been Treaſurer of the Navy, owed by his laſt 
account an hundred and eighty thouſand pounds; 
and he had received, after that, an hundred 
and forty thouſand pounds, for which the ac- 


counts were never made up. As it was not poſ- 
ſible therefore for thoſe, who came after him, to 
be liable for his accounts, the Treaſury of the 
Navy, in the laſt Reign, were obliged to take 
out Privy-Seals for making up their accounts. 
Theſe imported no more, than that they were 
to account only for the money, which they them- 
ſelves had received for, in all other reſpects, 
their accounts were to paſs according to the or- 
dinary methods of the Exchequer. Complaints 
had alſo been made of the remiſſneſs of the 
Lords of the Treaſury, or their Officers, ap- 
pointed to account with the Receivers of Coun- 
ties for the aids, that had been given. But 
when this was examined, it appeared, that this 
had been done with ſuch exactneſs, that, of the 
ſum of twenty-four millions, for which they had 
accounted, there was not owing above ſixty 
thouſand pounds, and that was, for the moſt 
part, in Wales, where it was not thought advi- 
ſable to uſe too much rigour in raiſing it; and of 
that ſum, there was not above fourteen thouſand 

unds, that was reckoned as loſt. The Col- 
ectors of the Cuſtoms likewiſe anſwered all the 
obſervations made on their accounts ſo fully, that 
the Houſe of Commons was ſatisfied with their 
anſwers, and diſmiſſed them without ſo much as 
a reprimand. All this was reported to the 
Houſe of Lords, and they laid it before the 
Queen in an addreſs, which was afterwards print- 
ed with the vouchers to every particular. By this 
means it was made out, to the ſatisfaction of the 
whole Nation, how falſe thoſe reports were, 
which had been ſo induſtriouſly ſpread, and were 
ſo eaſily believed by the greater part; for the 
bulk of mankind will be always apt to think, 
that Courts and Miniſters ſerve their own ends, 
and ſtudy to inrich themſelves at the public coſt. 
The examination held long, and was proſecuted 
with great exactneſs, and had all the effects, 
that could be deſired from it; for it ſilenced 
that noiſe, which King William's enemies had 
raiſed, to aſperſe him and his Miniſters (1). 
With this the Seſſion ended, and the Queen, 


On 


(1) Thoſe readers, who deſire a fuller account of 
theſe matters, will find it in the following extract: 
On the 18th of January, Mr St John, from the 
ommiſſioners of the public accounts, preſented to the 
ouſe of Commons a general ſtate of receipts and iſſues 
of the public revenue, between the feaſt of St Michael, 
1700, 1701, and 1702, with obſervations thereupon. 
| its having been taken into conſideration thefollowing 
days, and, Mr Bridges, one of the Commiſſioners, 
ang, on the 25th preſented to the Houſe an account 
both the loans and payments on the votes of that 
Jute, in February 1700, and of the produceof twenty- 
hre per cent. on French goods, and the application of 
the ame, it was then reſolved, © That the borrowing 
ef money, and ſtriking tallies with intereſt unne- 
5 ceſſary, before the publick occaſions required the 
. ſame, had been one reaſon of the· great debt, which 
8 lay upon the Nation: And that the applying of 
the public money to the uſe of the civil lift, which 
4 Vas otherwiſe provided for, was another cauſe of 
that great debt.” The next day, Colonel Bierley, 
dom the Commiſſioners, preſented to the Houſe their 
"<port, purſuant to an order of the Houſe, by which 
"1ey were directed to examine the Auditor and other 
ders of the Exchequer, relating to the paſſing of 
= — of the public money, and to lay before 
J c ouſe what they ſhould find to be the cauſe, that 
© accounts were not annually and duly paſſed, ac- 
cording to the laws in that caſe, and through whoſe de- 
Numb. 38. Vor. III. 


fault it had happened. This report, and ſeveral para- 
graphs of the Commiſſioners obſervations, being read, 
the Houſe reſolved, ** 1. That Charles Lord Hallifax, 
Auditor of the receipt of the Exchequer, had neg- 
& leted his duty, and was guilty of a breach of truſt, 
in not tranſmitting the impreſt-rollz half-yearly to 
„the King's Remembrancer, according to the act 
©« made in the Seſſion of Parliament, held in the 8th 
& and gth years of his late Majeſty's Reign, intitled, 
« An att for the better obſervation of the courſe anciently 
© uſed in the receipt of Exchequer. 2. That the allow- 
ing Accountants the charges of law-ſuits, to deter- 
„ mine the right of their Officers, was a miſapplica- 
< tion of the public money. 3. That the Auditors of 
© the Impreſt had been guilty of a great neglect of 
their duty, in not certifying to the King's Remem- 
brancer the neglect of the ſeveral annual accounts, 
< that the proceſs might go out againſt them. And, 
& 4, That there had been a general miſmanagement of 
the public money, by not obliging Accountants to 
© make up their accounts, and by continuing Re- 
© ceivers in ſeveral Counties, contrary to law, who 
< had neglected to make up their accounts in due time, 
“ which had been a great abuſe of the public, and 
c another cauſe of the great debt that lay upon the 
Nation.“ On the 27th, the Commons, having pro- 
ceeded in the further conſideration of the obſervation of 
the Commiſſioners of public accounts, reſolved, 1,* That 
the money, impreſt out of the Exchequer for the ſer- 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


te tries to continue and preſerve the quiet and 


on the 27th of February, after having given the 
Royal aſſent to all the bills that were ready, 
made the following ſpeech to both Houſes : 


My Lords and Gentlemen, | 


«« Return you my hearty thanks for the 
66 great diſpatch you have given to the pub- 
« lic affairs in this Seſſion, which is an advan- 
tage extremely material at all times, and I hope 
« we ſhall find the fruits of it this year, in the 
4 for wardneſs of our preparations. 

4 am to thank you, Gentlemen of the Houſe 
« of Commons, in particular, for the ſupplies, 
« with which you enable me to carry on the 
« war, It ſhall be my care to have them ſtrict- 
ly applied to the uſes, for which you have 
« deſigned them, and to the beſt advantage for 
ce the public ſervice, You have repoſed great 
confidence in me, by allowing ſo unuſual a 
<« latitude, as you have in the clauſe of Appro- 
&« priations. I ſhall improve all opportunities 
in the uſe of it, for the honour and true inte- 
<« reſt of the Nation. 

« I muſt further take notice to you, that 
« the readineſs you have ſhewn, in the proviſion 
% made for the Prince, is a very ſenſible obli- 
« gation to me, 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


«© I defire and expect from you, that you 
* make it your buſineſs in your ſeveral Coun- 


—— —— 


&« ſatisfaftion of my ſubjects. I hope ſuch of 
© them, as have the misfortune to diſſent from 
* the Church of England, will reſt ſecure and 
« ſatisfied in the act of Toleration, which 1 
e am reſolved to maintain; and that all thoſe, 
„ who have the happineſs and advantage to be 
* of the Church * England, will conſider, 
«© that I have had my education in it, and that 
« ] have been willing to run great hazards for 
c it's preſervation ; and therefore they may be 
« very ſure, I ſhall always make it my own 
«© particular care to encourage and maintain this 
Church, as by law eſtabliſhed, and every the 
& leaſt Member of it, in all their juſt rights 
* and privileges; and, upon all occaſions of 
promotions to any Ecclefiaſtical Dignity, I 
e ſhall have a very juſt regard to ſuch, as are emi- 
«© nent and remarkable for their piety, learning, 
and conſtant zeal for the Church; that by this, 
4 and all other methods, which ſhall be thought 
proper, I may tranſmit it ſecurely fettled to 
6 poſterity. 

„I think it might have been for the public 
« ſervice to have had ſome further laws for re- 
« ſtraining the great licence, which is aſſumed, 
% of publiſhing and ſpreading ſcandalous pam- 
« phlets and libels: But, as far as the preſent 
* laws will extend, I hope you will all do your 
% duty in your reſpective ſtations to prevent 
and puniſh ſuch pernicious practices. Above 
c all other things, I do recommend to you 


&« Peace and Union among ourſelves, as - 
cc m 
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vice of the public, ought to be kept by the reſpective 
Officers in their own cuſtody, until the ſame ſhall be 
paid to the uſes, for which it was directed. 2. That 
© Charles Lord Hallifax, Auditor of the Receipt of 
« Exchequer, had been guilty of a breach of truſt, 
in not examining every three months the Tellers 
* Vouchers for the payments upon the annuities, which 
he allowed in his weekly certificates, according to 
the forementioned act of Parliament. 3. That the 
<< reſolutions relating to the Lord Hallifax be laid be- 
fore her Majeſty. And 4. That an addreſs be pre- 
«« ſented to her Majeſty, that ſhe would be pleaſed to 
give directions to the Attorney-General to proſecute 
«© him for the ſaid offences.“ On the 7th of February, 
Colonel Granville acquainted the Houſe, that the Queen 
had been pleaſed to ſay, That ſhe would ſend to the 
© Attorney-General, and give him her directions pur- 
© ſuant to this addreſs.” 

On the other hand, the Lords, before whom Mr 
Gregory King, Secretary to the Commiſſioners of Ac- 
counts, had, on the 15th of January, laid an account 
of the general ſtate of the receipts and iſſues of the 
public revenue, from the feaſt of St Michael 1700, 
to the ſame feaſt in 1702, with their obſervations 
thereupon, ordered, on the 1ſt of February, that the 
Commiſſioners of accounts ſhould lay before their 
Lordſhips what further obſervations they had made in 
relation to the ſaid accounts. The next day the Lords 
took the book of public accounts into conſideration, 
and read the firſt paragraph of the Commiſſioners ob- 
ſervations ; which, relating to the Lord Hallifax, his 
Lordſhip was heard thereto. "Then Mr King deliver- 
ed at the bar the Commiſſioners of accounts farther 
obſervations; and at the ſame time the Queen's Re- 
membrancer laid before their Lordſhips the impreſt- 
rolls tranſmitted to him ſince November 1699. This 
being done, a Committee was appointed to conſider of 
the obſervations delivered firſt to their Lordſhips from 
the Commiſſioners of accounts; and it was ordered, 
That the Queen's Remembrancer ſhould, the next 
day, bring before the ſaid Committee the impreſt- 
+ rolls tranſmitted to him ſince the 2oth of April 

2 


« 1697, being the time, from which the act com- 
© menced: And, ſecondly, That the Commiſſioners 
& for public accounts ſhould have notice, that their 
© Lordſhips had appointed a Committee to conſider 
© of their obſervations.” On the zd of February, 
Mr Barker, Deputy to her Majeſty's Remembrancer, 
brought the other impreſt-rolls, as ordered the day be- 


. fore; which were delivered to the Committee, and 


the Duke of Somerſet reported from the ſaid Commit- 
tee, that they had taken the firſt obſervation into con- 
ſideration, in relation to the Auditor of the Exchequer : 
That, though the Commiſſioners of accounts had no- 
tice of the Committee's ſitting, yet none of them 
attended; and therefore the Committee was of opi- 
nion, that a meſſage be ſent to the Houſe of Com- 
mons, that they might have leave to attend; which 
meſſage was, on the 4th of February, ſent according- 
ly. On the 5th, the Commons, having taken the ſaid 
meſſage into conſideration, appointed a Committee to 
inſpect the journals, and to ſearch precedents relating 
to what had been done upon the Lords defiring Mem- 
bers of the Houſe of the Commons to attend t 
Houſe of Lords, and in relation to the Lords inſpect⸗ 
ing and examining accounts. And the ſame day t 
Duke of Somerſet made the following report: 

«© Committee, appointed to conſider of the obſerva- 
&© tions in the book of accounts delivered into thus 
« Houſe, have made ſome progreſs in conſidering the 
« ſaid obſervations, and take leave to acquaint * 
« Houſe, that they have examined into the firlt o 
ce theſe obſervations ; and aiſo the further obſervations 
6 gelivercd into this Houſe, the 2d inſtant, 1 
«© the tranſmitting the ordinary impreſt-rolls oo * 
« Queen's Remembrancer. They have inſpecte 4 
« veral of the original ĩmpreſt- rolls delivered into: x 
« Houſe by Mr Barker, Deputy to her Majeſty : 
«© Remembrancer. They alſo examined divers f 
* cers of the Exchequer, and others, upon _ oor 
& do find, that, by the ancient and uninterrupte u Ie 
ce of the Exchequer, two impreſt-rolls are to be - 0 
& out for each year; the one comprehending all 5 
„ ſums imered from the end of Trinity-Term 0 1 


* 
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« moſt effectual means, that can be deviſed to 
„ Adiſcourage and defeat the deſigns of our ene- 
« mics. 
wr I muſt not conclude without acquainting 
« you, I have given directions, that my part of 
« all the prizes, which have been or ſhall be 
« taken during this war, be applied intirely to 
« the public ſervice; and I hope my own re- 
« yenue will not fall ſo ſhort, but that I may be 
« able, as I deſire, to contribute yet further to 
« the eaſe of my people.” 
After which the Lord-Keeper, by her Ma- 
jeſty's command, prorogued the Parliament to 
Thur/day the 22d of April following. 


Several bills had been moved this Seſſion 
ae (ſome of which paſſed the Commons) but were 
un, not finiſhed. On the 23d of December, Sir 
” Edward Seymour moved tor leave to bring in a 
- 
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bill “ to reſume all the grants made in King 1702, 
« Wilkam's Reign, and applying them to the | 
« uſe of the public.” This was carried by a 
majority of one hundred and eighty againſt ſe- 
venty-eight, though the bill was afterwards 
dropped by the Commons themſelves. At the 
ſame time it was moved by Mr Walpole, that 
all the grants, made in the Reign of the late 
„ King James, ſhould alſo be reſumed.” But 
this by the ſame Commons was paſſed in the 
negative, Sir Fobn Holland then made a mo- 
tion to bring in a bill “ for the more free and 
« impartial proceedings in Parliament, by pro- 
„ viding, That no perſon whatſoever in office 
« or employment ſhould be capable of fitting 
in Parliament,” which alſo paſſed in the ne- 
gative. Howe, Muſgrave, Seymour, &c, who 
had ſo vehemently puſhed the like bill in King 
William's Reign, were now as warm in oppoſing 

this, 


« end of Hilary-Term ; the other containing all ſuch 
« ſums from that time to the end of Trinity-Term ; 
« which rolls are —_— called half-yearly-rolls, 
though improperly. They find, that, by the ancient 
« courſe of the Exchequer, theſe impreſt-rolls, being 
made out by the Auditor of the receipt, are to be 
« delivered by him to the Clerk of the Pells, whoſe 
duty it is to examine and ſign them; and, this be- 
« ing done, the Clerk of the Pells delivers them to 
the Remembrancer. This uſage was by degrees 
« diſcontinued in the Reign of King Charles the Se- 
« cond z and the Remembrancer, or his Agent, uſed 
« to come to the office of the Auditor of the receipt, 
and take away the impreſt-rolls from thence imme- 
« diately. But in the time, when the Earl of Ro- 
« chefler was Treaſurer, the ancient uſage was reſtor- 
ed, and he did order, that the impreit-rolls ſhould 
be carefully examined and figned by the Clerk of 
the Pells, before they ſhould be tranſmitted to the 
Remembrancer; and accordingly, ſince that time, 
© the ancient cuſtom has been obſerved, as well be- 
ſore as ſince the act of Parliament made in the 8th 
and gth years of his late Majeſty, for the better obſer- 
dation of the courſe ancientiy uſed in the receipt of the 
* Exchequer ; that is to ſay, the ſaid half-yearly rolls, 
when made out, and ſigned by the Auditor, have 
been by him tranſmitted to the Clerk of the Pells ; 
and when the Clerk of the Pells has examined-and 
ſigned them, he, or his Deputy, has delivered them 
to the Remembrancer ; and this appears by the Re- 
membrancer's indorſement upon the rolls. The 
Committee finds, that Charles Lord Hallifax has 
been Auditor of the receipt from the end of No- 
vember 1699, ſince which time ſix impreſt-rolls 
have been tranſmitted to the Remembrancer ; and 
there is a ſeventh roll now under examination of 
the office of the Pells, and no other roll can be 
prepared till after the 12th of this inſtant February. 
Upon the whole matter, the Committee are hum- 
bly of opinion, that Charles Lord Hallifax, Audi- 
tor of the receipt of the Exchequer, hath performed 
the duty of his office, in tranſmitting the ordinary 
impreſt-rolls to the Queen's Remembrancer, ac- 
cording to the ancient cuſtom of the Exchequer, 
and the directions of the act of the 8th and gth 
Culielm. III. and that he hath not been guilty of 
any neglect or breach of truſt upon that account.” 
This report being read, as alſo the examination ta- 
ken upon oath by the Committee, and the dates and 
indorſements of the ſeveral impreſt-rolls delivered by 
Mr Barker, the queſtion was put, Whether this 
E Houſe would agree to the opinion of the Commit- 
tee in this report ?? Which being carried in the af- 
irmative, it was reſolved and declared by the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal in Parliament aſſembled, 
f That Charles Lord Hallifax, Auditor of the receipt 
x of the Exchequer, hath performed the duty of his 
once, in tranimitting the ordinary impreſt- rolls to 


— 


„ the Queen's Remembrancer, according to the an- 
& cient cuſtom of the Exchequer, and the direction of 
e the act 89 & 99 Gulielmi III. Regis, intitled, An 
ad for the better obſervation of the courſe anciently uſed 
in the receipt of the Exchequer ; and that he hath not 
been guilty of any neglect or breach of truſt upon 
that account.” At the ſame time the Lords order- 
ed their proceedings in this affair to be immediately 
printed and publiſhed. 

This vindication of the Lord Hallifax gave great 
offence to the Houſe of Commons, who, on the 12th 
of February, ordered their Committee to ſearch the 
journals of the Houſe of Lords, and report their 
Lordſhips proceedings in relation to the obſervations of 
the Commiſſioners of accounts, Purſuant to this order, Co- 
lonel Granville the next day reported to the Houſe 
what the Committee had found both in the Lords 
journals relating to this affair, and in the journals of 
the Houſe of Commons relating to what had been 
done upon the Lords deſiring Members of the ſaid 
Houſe to attend the Houſe of Lords; and in relation 
to the Lords inſpecting and examining public accounts. 
This report being read, the Commons ordered the 
ſame Committee to draw up what was proper to be 
offered to the Lords at a Conference upon the ſubject- 
matter of their Lordſhips meſlage of the 4th inſtant, 
which the committee did accordingly in this manner : 
„The Commons cannot comply with your Lordſhips 
deſires contained in your — * of the 4th inſtant, 
„ becauſe the Commons are {till of the ſame opi- 
nion, as was delivered to your Lordſhips in February 
«© 1691, at a free Conference upon the ſubject-mat- 
ter of the amendments made by the Lords to the ad- 
5 ditional bill, for the appointing and inabling Com- 
„ miſſioners to examine, take, and ſtate the public ac- 
& counts of the Kingdom, when they deſired to know 
& the end your Lordſhips would propoſe to yourſelves 
by an enquiry into the public accounts, For, ſhould 
„any miſapplication of money, or default of diſtri- 
e bution, appear in the accounts, your Lordſhips can- 
© not take cognizance thereof originally, or other- 
„ wiſe, even in your judicial capacity, than at the 
complaint of the Commons. And, ſhould a failure 
& or want of money appear, it is not in your Lord- 
e ſhips power to redreſs it, for the grant of all aids 
&« is in the Commons only; or, if there be any ſurplu- 
&« ſage, the Commons only can apply it to the charge 
e of the enſuing year. But, ſhould the Commons 
„give leave to the Commiſſioners to attend your 
6 Lordſhips, no information, they can give againſt any 

<« perſon whatſoever, can intitle your Lordſhips either 
© to acquit or condemn, Yet, ſince this meſſage, 
e the Commons find in your Lordſhips journals a re- 
4 ſolution, declaring, That Charles Lord Hallifax, 
« Auditor of the receipt of the Exchequer, has per- 
&« formed the duty of his office, Sc. which looks to the 
„Commons, as if your Lordſhips pretended to give 
&« judgment of acquittal, without any accuſation 
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1502, this, and inſtead of it carried a bill “ for the 


Some neo 


Peers 
made. 


Burnet. 


„more free and impartial proceedings in Par- 
* liament, by providing, that no perſon ſhall 
ebe choſen a Member, but ſuch as have a ſuf- 
« ficient real eſtate,” This bill was rejected by 
the Lords; on the 22d of February. | 
In this Seſſion the Lords had rendered them- 
ſelves very conſiderable, and had gained an uni- 
verſal reputation over the Nation. It is true, 


Conduct thoſe who had oppoſed the perſons, that had 


of the 
Ducheſs 
of Marlb 


carried matters before them in this Seſſion, were 
ſo near them in number, that things of the 


* greateſt conſequence were carried only by one 


or two voices; and therefore, as it was intended 
to have a clear majority in both Houſes in the 
next Seſſion, the Queen was prevailed with, 
ſoon after the prorogation, to create four new 
Peers, who had been the moſt violent of the 
whole party. Accordingly Jobn Granville was 


—ů — 


made Baron Granville of Potheridge in the Coun. | 


ty of Devon; Heneage Finch, Baron of Guern- 
ſey in the County of Southampton ; Sir Fobn Le. 
viſon Gower, Baron Gower of Sittenbam in the 
County of York ; and Francis Seymour Conway, 
youngeſt ſon of Sir Edward Seymour, Baron 
Conway of Ragley in the County of Warwick, 
with a remainder to his brother Charles Seymour. 
Great reflect ions were made upon theſe promo. 
tions. When ſome ſevere things had been 
thrown out in the Houſe of Commons upon the 
oppoſition, that they met with from the Lords, 
it was inſinuated, that it would be eaſy to find 
men of merit and eſtate to make a clear majori. 
ty in that Houſe. This was an open declara- 
tion of a deſign to put every thing into the 
hands and power of that party. It was alſo an 
incroachment on one of the tendereſt points of 
the prerogative, to make motions of « creating 


Peers 


brought before your Lordſhips, and conſequently 
without any trial. And that, which makes your 
Lordſhips proceeding yet more irregular, it tends to 
prejudging a cauſe which might regularly have come 
before you, either originally by impeachment, or by 
«© writ of error from the courts below. And therefore 
the Commons can ſee no uſe of their reſolution, 
unleſs it be either to intimidate the Judges, or pre- 
poſſeſs a Jury, But, if your Lordſhips could have 
judged in this matter, it does not appear by your 
Lordſhips journals, that you have had under your 
examination the reſpective times of tranſmitting 
the ſeveral impreſt- rolls to the Queen's Remem- 
brancer ; without which it. is impoſſible to know, 
*© whether the Auditor of the receipt has done his dut 

according to the late act of Parliament.” Theſ: 
reaſons being reported, on the 16th of February, by 
Colonel Granville, and afterwards read and approved 
by the Houſe, a meſſage was immediately ſent to the 
Lords, to deſire a Conference; to which the Lords 
having the next day agreed, the Managers for the 
Commons delivered the ſaid reaſons to their Lordſhips. 
'The Lords upon this, on the 18th, came to the fol- 
lowing reſolutions: Firſt, That the Lords have an 
*« undoubted right (which they can never ſuffer to be 
*© conteſted) to take cognizance originally of all 
public accounts, and to inquire into any miſappli- 
cation or default in the diſtribution of public 
monies, or into any other miſmanagement what- 
*« ſoever. Secondly, That the Lords, in their in- 
* quiry into, and examination of the obſervations 
of the Commiſſioners of accounts, in relation to 
Charles Lord Hallifax, and in their reſolution there- 
upon, had proceeded according to the rules of 
« juſtice, and the evidence, that was before them. 
* And, thirdly, That the Commons, in their reaſons 
delivered at the laſt Conference, had uſed ſeveral 
expreſhons and arguments highly reflecting, and al- 
together unparliamentary, tending to deſtroy all 
good correſpondence between the two Houſes, and 
to the ſubverſion of the Conſtitution.” 

Ihe Queen, being apprehenſive of the conſequences 
of theſe differences between the two Houſes, ſent a 
meſſage to the Lords, on the 22d of February, by the 
Earl of Nottingham, to make a quick diſpatch with the 
bulineſs before them ; and the ſame day their Lord- 
ſhips communicated the abovementioned reſolution to 
the Commons at a Conference, which their Lord- 
{hips had detired and appointed. The Commons, hav- 
ing the next day taken the ſame into conſideration, 
reſolved, That a free Conference be deſired with the 
Lords upon the ſubject-matter of the two laſt Con- 
terences; and ordered their Managers to conſider of 
what heads were fit to be urged at the ſaid free Con- 
terence, which they accordingly did, and the ſaid 
heads were as follow: 1. That no cognizance, the 
Lords can take of the public accounts, can inable 


them to ſupply any deficiency, or apply any ſur- 


4 
ce 


«c 


cc 
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© pluſage of the public money. 2. That the Lords 
can neither acquit or condemn any perſon what- 
ſoever, upon any inquiry ariſing originally in their 
* own Houſe, 3. That the attempt the Lords have 
made, to acquit Charles Lord Hallifax, Auditor of 
the receipt of the Exchequer, is unparliamentary, 
and not warranted by any precedent : And the re- 
ſolution thereupon plainly contrary to what appears 
* on the records themſelves. 4. That the Conference, 
s deſired by the Commons, was in order to preſerve 
*© a good correſpondence between both Houſes, by 
offering reaſons to prevent the Lords from proceed- 
ing in a caſe, which they had no precedent to war- 
* rant; and the Commons exprefling the conſe- 
quences they-apprehend might follow from that re- 
ſolution, was neither reflecting, nor unparliamen- 
tary, nor tending to deſtroy the good correſpon- 
«© dence between the two Houſes; and much lefs to 
the ſubverſion of the Conſtitution : And, 5. That 
*© the Lords delivering at a Conference their reſolu- 
tions, inſtead of reaſons, in anſwer to the reaſons of 
the Commons, is not agreeable to the ancient rules 
and methods of Parliament obſerved in the con- 
e ferences between the two Houſes.” Theſe heads 
being reported by Colonel Granville on the 25th, 
and then read, and approved by the Houſe, a meſſage 
was ſent to the Lords, to deſire a free Conference with 
their Lordſhips, who appointed the ſame immediately 
in the Painted Chamber, and named the Lord Steward, 
the Earl of Carliſle, and the Lords Herbert, Halliſax, 
and Ferrers, to be their Managers. 
The Managers for the Commons, at the head of 
whom was Mr Finch, opened the particulars, which 
they had in direction to inſiſt on; adding, T hat, 
e when they acquainted their Lordſhips that the ex- 
0 preſſing the conſequences, which they apprehended 
* might follow from their Lordſhips reſolutions, it Was 
engt a charge upon their Lordſhips, that they intend- 
cell that conſequence, but they would have been very 
& glad their Lordſhips would have been pleaſed to have 
e let them know, what uſe was to be made of it, ot 
what they intended by it:? And concluded, That, 
& if their Lordſhips did controvert any of theſe points, 
« they were ready to maintain them.” The Lords 
made no anſwer to any of theſe particulars, except 0 
the matter of the reſolution relating to the Lord Halli- 
fax, upon which they acknowledged, That they 
« were no Court of inquiry to form any accuſation : 
That their proceeding in relation to that Lord was 
4c no trial, nor was their reſolution any judgment or 
„ acquittal ; but that he might ſtill be proſecuted 25 
e before. But that, which gave occaſion to that Pro- 
e ceeding, was the reſolution of the Houſe of Com- 
e mons, which they found in the printed Votes, e- 
e fleting upon a member of their Houſe ; and = 
«© upon they thought fit to give their opinion, WBI 
<« they did in their legiſlative authority.“ 


The Managers for the Commons replied, DE Sr 


ok XX VI. | . 29. 
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peers in the Houſe of Commons. However, 
at the ſame time, John Harvey, who was of the 


oppoſite party, was created Baron of Tckworth 


in the County of Suffolk, by the intereſt of the 


Ducheſs of Marlborough with the Queen (1). 


The Marquis of Normanby was created Duke 

of the ſame name, to which the title of Duke 

of Buckinghamſhire was afterwards added (2). 
After the proceedings in the Parliament, 
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thoſe of the Convocation, which was called 1702. 


with the Parliament, are next to be related. 
Dr Aldrich, Dean of Chrift-Church, was choſen 
Prolocutor. At the firſt opening, there was a 
conteſt between the two Houſes, that laſted 
ſome days, concerning an addreſs to the Queen. 
The Lower Houſe intended to caſt ſome reflec- 
tions on the late Reign, in imitation of what 
the Houſe of Commons had done, and theſe 


reflections 


« their Lordſhips having in their reſolutions declared, 
« that they had proceeded according to the rules of 
« juſtice, and the evidence, that was before them, 
« the Commons could put no other interpretation up- 
« on it, than that it was intended as a judgment : And 
« no judgment could be made, where there was no 
« accuſation ; and, if it was not a judgment, they 
« could not imagine what it did tend to, As to their 
« Lordſhips delivering their opinion, that it was againft 
« the rules of any Court, that any Judge whatſoever 
« ſhould deliver his opinion in a cauſe, that might 
« come before him ; and that this matter might here- 
« after come judicially before their Lordſhips. That 
« there was à great difference between the Vote of 
« the Commons and the Reſolution of the Lords. 
« That the vote of the Houſe of Commons was but 
« jn order to a proſecution, which they can never vote 
« without declaring the crime, and they can never 
« come to be judges of it, That the Houſe of Com- 
« mons is the Grand Inqueſt of the Nation, and every 
« Grand-jury, that finds billa vera upon an indictment, 
« does by that declare the man guilty, But that the 
Lords have a judicial capacity, and their reſolution, 
« before an accuſation brought, is prejudging the 
* cauſe, that may come regularly before them. As to 
© the obſervation the Commons made, that the Lords 
« had not examined the reſpeRive times of tranſmit- 
« ting the impreſt-rolls to the Queen's Remembrancer, 
« the Commons Managers ſaid, That, as their Lord- 
« ſhips reſolution was no judgment, ſo this conference 
« was no trial. But, to ſhew the miſtakeof their Lord- 
« ſhips reſolution, they obſerved, the date upon the ſeve- 
« ral impreſt-rolls, that had been tranſmitted to the Re- 
« membrancerz- and that they apprehend there were 
« ſtill two wanting: That the three laſt, that were 
« tranſmitted, came not to the Remembrancer till 
January laſt ; the two firſt on the 23d, the laſt on 
« the 27th; and that the firſt of theſe three impreſt- 
tc rolls was money impreſt to the 21ſt of February 1700, 
e 2nd ſaid to be in the firſt year of Queen Anne; which 
« ſhewed, that the Roll was ſo far from being exa- 
©« mined or tranſmitted in time, that it was not made 
up till ſince her Majeſty came to the Crown. That, 
« az the cuſtom formerly had been to ſet down the 
©« time of the examination of thoſe Rolls, ſince Mr 
© Charles Montague came in to be Auditor, he ſet 
« down the month, but not the day: And, ſince the 
Lord Hallifax was Auditor, he had ſet down neither 
* month nor day; and that by his example, on the 
three laſt intereſt-rolls, the Clerk of the Pells had 
put no time at all.“ 

To this the Lord Hallifax, in his own defence, re- 
plied, * That the Lords reſolution was well founded, 
* ſince they had the Rolls themſelves before them, and 
proof upon oath. That, by the words of the act, 
the Auditor was to tranſmit the Impreſt-Rolls to the 
Remembrancer half-yearly, according to the uſual 

courſe of the Exchequer ; which is eight months and 
four months. That it was not his duty to tranſmit 
them immediately to the Remembrancer, becauſe 
he was to ſend them to the Clerk of the Peils, who 
is to examine and ſign them. That it could not be 
imagined, that the Auditor ſhould be tied to a cer- 
tain time to tranſmit the Rolls to the Remembran- 
cer, becauſe they muſt firſt go through another 
hand; and he never took it, there was any occaſion 
to put down the time he examined them, for that 
* would appear from the tin. e of the delivery and date 


of the Roll. That there was one examined by the 
No. 38. Vor. III. 
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«© Clerk of the Rolls, the 4th of Fuly, which he did 
e not take to be the Auditor's fault, but to be the 
* duty of the Clerk of the Pells to deliver them. 
That every body knew the great trouble, that had 
<© been given in his, as well as other Offices, by the 
© Commiſſioners of Accounts; and that no loſs had 
«© happened by not tranſmitting theſe Rolls, no proceſs 
«© having been iſſued forth for many years upon them.” 

The Managers for the Commons, ſaid, ** That, tho? 
& half-yearly ſhould be taken for eight months and four 
«© months, yet by that they muſt be tranſmitted twice 
* a year; and fo he had failed in his duty in that re- 
« ſpect. That to conſtrue the antient courſe of the 
« Exchequer in the act of Parliament, to be meant, 
« that the Clerk of the Pells ſhould tranſmit the 
* Rolls, was a direct contradiction to the act, that 
« ſays, the Auditor ſhall do it. That the antient courſe 
«of the Exchequer having not been obſerved, was the 
* occaſion of making that law; and that they thought 
* laws were to be obſerved, That indeed no proceſs 
could iſſue till the Rolls were tranſmitted, and poſ- 
„ fibly might be the ground the accounts had been fo 
„long unpaſſed, to the prejudice of the public. And 
<« that, in his Lordſhip's apprehenſion, there was no loſs 
* to the public by not tranſmitting the Rolls, might 
«© probably be the reaſon of his Lordſhip's neglecting 
„his duty,” 

Here the free Conference broke up ; and, the Mem- 
bers being returned to their reſpective Houſes, the Com- 
mons ordered their Managers to draw up a report of 
the ſaid free Conference; and then a motion was 
made, That the votes of the Houſe ſhould not be 
« printed; and that this might be a ſtanding order ;” 
which was carried in the affirmative, The Lords, on 
the contrary, ordered their proceedings, in relation to 
the public accounts, to be immediately printed ; where- 
upon the Commons reſolved to publiſh their proceed- 
ings likewiſe, 

(1) The Ducheſs obſerves, in the Account of her Con- 
duct, p. 127, that ſhe obtained the Peerage for him, 
in ſpite of the oppoſition of the Torics, and eſpecially 
of the other four new Peers, who, for a while, refuſed 
the Peerage, if Mr Harvey, a Whig, were admitted 
to the ſame honour. The Ducheſs brings this as an 
inftance of her differing from the Queen in her notions 
about the Tories, to which ſhe adds a letter from the 
Queen, to the ſame purpoſe. 

„I am very glad to find by my dear Mrs Free- 
& man's, that I was bleſſed with yeſterday, that ſhe 
liked my ſpeech, but I cannot help being ex- 
© tremely concerned, you are fo partial to the 
Whigs, becauſe I would not have you, and your 
© poor, unfortunate, faithful Morley differ in opi- 
nion in the leaſt thing. What I ſaid, when I writ 
& laſt upon this ſubject, does not proceed from any 
*« inſinuations of the other party; but I know the 
principles of the Churchof England, and I know thoſe 
* of the Whigs, and that it is that, and no other reaſon, 
« which makes me think as I do, of the laſt, And 
„ upon my word, my dear Mrs Freeman, you are 
* mightily miſtaken in your notion of a true Whig : 
For the character, you give of them, does not in 
c the leaſt belong to them, but to the Church. But 
«« will ſay no more on this ſubject, only beg, for 
« my poor fake, that you would not ſhew more coun- 
“ tenance to thoſe, you ſeem to have ſo much incli- 
<« nation for, than to the Church party.” 

(2) Other promotions were: The Marquis of Caer- 
marthen was made Vice-Admiral of the Red; Gray- 
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1702, reflections were ſo worded, as moſt of the Bi- 


Nov. 6. 


Nov. 13. 


Nov. 18. 


ſhops were pointed at by them; but, the Upper 
Houſe refuſing to concur, the Lower Houſe re- 
ceded z and both agreed at laſt in another ad- 
dreſs, which was preſented to the Queen, and 
in which they expreſſed their great ſenſe 
4% of the favour and goodneſs of God, in ſet- 
<« ting her Majeſty on the Throne of her An- 
1c ceſtors, and making her the Defender of that 
« faith, of which ſhe had been ſo glorious an 
« Ornament. They thanked her Majeſty for 
«© her many gracious aſſurances of her unmove- 
e able reſolution to ſupport and protect the 
« Church of England, as by law eſtabliſhed, 
« and to continue it to future ages, by main- 
e taining the Succeſſion of the Crown in the 
« Proteſtant line.” And told her Majeſty, 
© That they promiſed themſelves, that, what- 
e ever might be wanting to reſtore the Church 
«* to it's due rights and privileges, her Majeſty 
© would have the glory of doing it, and of 
« ſecuring it to poſterity.” She told them in 
anſwer, ** That their concurrence, in this duti- 
« ful addreſs, was a good preſage of their 
« Union in all other matters, which was very 
« defirable for her ſervice, and the good of the 
„ Church,” But they did not anſwer her Ma- 
jeſty's expectations. The former conteſt was 
ſoon revived. Many days were not paſſed, be- 
fore the Lower Houſe applicd to the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury and his Suffragans, begging, that 
the matters in diſpute, about which there had 
been differences in two late Convocations, con- 
cerning the manner of Synodical proceedings, 
and the right of the Lower Houſe to hold in- 
termediate aſſemblies, might be taken into con- 
ſideration, and ſpeedily determined, that ſo bu- 
ſineſs might not be hindered, nor the order and 
peace of the Church diſturbed. 

The Biſhops reſolved to offer them all that 
they could without giving up their character and 
authority. They propoſed, that, in the inter- 
vals of Seſſions, the Lower Houſe might ap- 
point Committees to prepare matters, and, when 
buſineſs was brought regularly before them, the 
Archbiſhop would ſo order the prorogations, 
that they might have ſufficient time to ſit and 
deliberate about it. This fully ſatisfied many 
of that body: But the majority till inſiſted on 
the right to hold aſſemblies, and continue to act 
as an Houſe in the intervals of prorogations, 
and therefore renewed their requeſt, that ſome- 
thing might be offered more effectual to the 
purpoſe intended, 

On that day it was ordered by the Houſe of 
Commons, that Mr Lloyd (fon of the Biſhop 
of Morceſter) ſhould be proſecuted by the At- 
torney-General, after bis privilege as a Member 
of the Lower Houſe of Convocation was out. 
This being taken notice of by the ſaid Lower 


Houſe of Convocation, they, on the 20th of 1 


November, ordered, that their Prolocutor, and 


three of their Members, ſhould wait on Mr 


Speaker of the Honourable Houſe of Com. 
mons, to return their humble thanks to him, 
and to that moſt Honourable Houſe, for the 
great favour which they had on all occaſions 
been pleaſed to expreſs: And particularly for 
the late which they of themſelves, with- 
out ſuggeſtion or ſollicitation, were pleaſed to 
have to the privileges of their Houf:, in the 
caſe of one of their Members, who had the 
misfortune to fall under their diſpleaſure. This 
was read to Mr Speaker at his Houſe, Noven- 
ber 21, and the ſame day he read it in the 
Houſe of Commons; who thereupon paſſed a 
vote, by which it was reſolved, That the Houſe 
would on all occafions aſſert the juſt rights and pri- 
vileges of the Lower Houſe of Convocation. 
Which made ſome conclude, that now they 
ſhould certainly carry their point, But the 
Archbiſhops and Biſhops, reſolving to ſtand their 
ground, the very next day, November 22, made 
anſwer to the Lower Houſe, that they thought 
they had offered what was ſufficient towards 
the ending the differences there had been be- 
tween them. That they could not depart from 
the Archbiſhop's right of proroguing the whole 
Convocation, with conſent of his Suffragans, 
according to conſtant uſage. That, by the ſame 
act, by which the Convocation is prorogued, 
the whole buſineſs of the Convocation is conti- 
nued in the ſtats it is then in, to that farther 
day of the next Seſſion, That they could not 
admit of their new claim; and that what had 
been offered, was ſufficient far the doing of 
any buſineſs to be done in Convocation. 

Upon this the Lower Houſe, repreſenting it l- 
as not ſo reaſonable, that either Houſe ſhould 
be judge over the other in it's own cauſe, pro- 
poſed to refer the controverſy to the Queen's 
deciſion, and to ſuch as ſhe ſhould appoint to 
hear and ſettle it. 


The Biſhops anſwered, that they did not ad- D. 


mire their affecting to expreſs themſelves in a 
manner, that ſets the two Houſes on ſuch an 
equality, as was inconſiſtent with the Epiſcopal 
authority and the Archbiſhop's preſidency. 
That they reckoned themſelves ſafe and happy 
in the Queen's protection, and would pay all 
due ſubmiſſion to her orders; but could not 
think it proper to trouble her with the contro- 
verſy: And that it was not in their power to 
part with any of thoſe rights veſted in them by 
the Conſtitution of the Church, 'and the Laws 
and Cuſtoms of the Realm. Indeed it would 
have been a ſtrange ſight, very acceptable to che 
enemies of the Church, chiefly to Papiſts, to 
ſee the two Houſes of Convocation pleading 


their authority and rights before a Commute: | 
0 


1 — 


din, Vice-Admiral of the White; Leake, Vice-Ad- 
miral of the Blue; Byng, Rear-Admiral of the Red; 
Dilks, Rear-Admiral of the White ; and Beaumont, 
Rear-Admiral of the Blue. On the 13th of March, 
three Knights of the Garter were inſtalled in St 
George's Chapel at Vindſor. The Elector of Hanover, 
by his Proxy the Lord Mobun; the Duke of Bedford, 
in perſon ; and the Duke of Marlborough, by his Proxy 
Sir Benjamin Bathurſt, Two days after, the Queen 
appointed the Earl of Denbigh to be Lord- Lieutenant 
of the County of Leicefter ; the Lord Guildford, of Eſſex; 


and the Earl of Dyſert, of Suffolk. On the 20th of the 
ſame month, 8 of York, the Earl of 
Thanet, and the Lord Guernſey, were admitted into 
the Privy-Council. The next day ervaſe P err n 
was created Baron Picrrepoint of Ardglaſs in Ir _ : 
and, on the 24th, the Earl of Rutland was made \ ai F 
quis of Granby, and Duke of Rutland; and Tn 
Harley was, by the intereſt of his brother, the _ 
er, appointed Auditor of the Impre/?, in the room 

Thomas Done deceaſed. 
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„. of Council, that was to determine the matter. 
1 The Lower Houſe, perceiving that, by oppoſing 
| their Biſhops in ſo harſh as well as unheard-of 
a manner, they were repreſented as favourers of 
Preſbytery z to clear themſelves of that imputa- 
tion, addreſſed the Upper Houſe the ſame day, 
ifying their concern to find themſelves aſ- 
rſed as ill - affected to the Metropolitical and 
Epiſcopal rights: and therefore they thought 
themſelves obliged to make and ſign the decla- 
ration annexed, praying their Lordſhips not to 
credit any ſuch evil ſuggeſtions, and to cauſe 
their declaration to be entered in their books. 
The ſubſtance of their declaration was, 
« Whereas they had been ſcandalouſly and ma- 
« liciouſly repreſented as favourersof Preſbytery, 
« in oppoſition toEpiſcopacy, they now declared, 
That they acknowledged the order of Biſhops as 
« ſyperior to Preſbyters, to be of divine Apoſtoli- 
« cal inſtitution, and that they claimed norights, 
« but what they conceived neceſſary to the very 
« being of the Lower Houſe of Convocation.” 
The party, that voted together and kept their 
intermediate Seſſions, ſigned this declaration; 
and, in an additional addreſs of the ſame day, de- 
ſired the Biſhops to concur in ſettling the doc- 
trine of the Divine Apoſtolical right of Epiſco- 
pacy, that it might be the ſtanding rule of the 
Church. This was a plain attempt to make a 
Canon or Conſtitution, without obtaining a 
Royal licence, which by the ſtatute, confirming 
the ſubmiſſion of the Clergy in Henry VIIPs 
time, made both them and all who choſe them 
incur a Præmunire. For this reaſon, many of 
the Lower Houſe, in a ſeparate addreſs to the 
Archbiſhop, diſclaimed the Declaration as ap- 
prehenſive of the danger of ſuch a proceeding, 
though they did not object againſt the truth of 
their doctrine, praying, that their diſſent might 
be entered in their books. 
„ Whilſt the Biſhops were conſidering of an an- 
| ſwer to the addreſs and declaration, the Lower 
Houſe preſented a petition to the Queen, ſhew- 
ing, that, after ten years interruption of holding 
Convocations, ſeveral queſtions aroſe in that 
in 1700, concerning the rights and liberties of 
the Lower Houſe, and particularly about proro- 
gations and adjournments. That, the Upper 
Houſe had refuſed a verbal conference, That, 
in the next Convocation, the ſame queſtion took 
place, and that it was expected they ſhould ab- 
ſolutely ſubmit to their Lordſhips judgment, 
though in their own cauſe. That in this Con- 
vocation, they. had applied to their Lordſhips 
to ſuggeſt a method to ſettle the matter: 
But, not ſucceeding, had offered to ſubmit 
it to her Majeſty's determination, which their 
Lordſhips alſo declined. They therefore fled 
for protection and relief to her Majeſty, begging 
he would call the queſtion into her own Royal 
audience, &c. The Queen promiſed to con- 
ſider their petition, and fend them an anſwer as 
loon as ſhe could, By this means the matter 
25 brought into the hands of the Miniſtry ;- the 
Earl of Nottingham was of their ſide, but con- 
i«lſed, he underſtood not the Controverſy. The 
Judges and the Queen's Counſel were ordered 
io examine, how the matter ſtood in point of 
aw, which was thus ſtated to them: The con: 
tant practice, as far as there were books or re- 
cords, was, that the Archbiſhop prorogued the 
Convocation by a ſchedule; of this the form was 
lo fixed, that it could not be altered but by act 
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of Parliament: There was a clauſe in the ſcbe- 1702-3. 
dule, that continued all matters before the Con- 
vocation, in the ſtate in which they were, to 
the day to which he prorogued them : Hence it 
was evident, that there could be no intermediate 
Seſſion, for a Seſſion of the Lower Houſe could, 
by paſſing a vote in any matter, alter the ſtate 
it was in. What opinion the Lawyers came to 
in this matter was kept a ſecret, It was not 
doubted but they were againſt the pretenſions 
of the Lower Houſe, The Queen made no 
anſwer to their addreſs; and it was believed, the 
reaſon was, becauſe the anſwer muſt, according 
to the opinion of the Lawyers, have been con- 
trary to what the Lower Houſe expected: And 
therefore the Miniſters choſe rather to give no 
anſwer, and that it ſhould ſeem to be forgot, 
than that ſuch a one ſhould be given, as would 
put an end to the debate, which they intended 
to cheriſh and ſupport. 

Mean while, the Lower Houſe looked on 
what they did in the matter of their declaration 
as a maſter-piece ; for, if the Biſhops concurred 
with them, they reckoned they gained their 
point; and, if they refuſed it, they reſolved to 
make them, who would not come up to ſuch a 
poſitive aſſertion of the divine right of Epiſ- 
copacy, paſs for ſecret favourers of Preſbytery. 
But the Biſhops ſaw their deſigns, and therefore Jan. 20: 
the Archbiſhop ſent them for anſwer, that the 
preface to the form of Ordination contained a 
declaration of three orders of Miniſters from 
the Apoſtles times, viz. Biſhops, Prieſts, and 
Deacons, to which they had ſubſcribed : But thar 
he and his brethen conceived, that, without a 
Royal licence, they had not authority to attempt, 
enact, promulge, or execute, any Canon, &c, by 
whatever name it might be called, which ſhould 
concern either doctrine or diſcipline: And that 
this was the opinion of divers learned perſons 
in their own Houſe: But that they took notice 
of their zeal for the Epiſcopal order, and hoped 
they would act agreeably to it in their future 
proceedings. 

The Lower Houſe, on February 11, replied, 
That they wondered at their Lordſhips caution: 
That they would not ſo much as ſatisfy the 
lower Clergy, that they did not diſſent from 
them, even in this point too. They took the 
freedom to tell their Lordſhips, that they miſ- 
recited the ſtatute of 25 Hen. VIII, and ſignify 
to them, that declaring their ſenſe concerning a 
truth in Religion, ſpeculative only, and without 
requiring either aſſent or obedience, was not 
forbidden by that act: And intimate their ſor- 
row, that the refle&tions of ignorant and malici- 
ous men, of which they complained to their 
Lordſhips, were rather likely to be confirmed 
by their Lordſhips anſwer : And diſcover their 
reſentment of the cloſing admonition, &c. At- 
ter this reply, theſe matters were at a full ſtand, 
when the Seſſion came to an end by the proro- 
cation of the Parliament. 

From thoſe diſputes in Convocation, diviſions Great A. 
ran through the whole body of the Clergy, and, vi/on: 
to fix theſe, new names were found out : They 2 the 
were diſtinguiſhed by the names of HI G Hg 
CHURCH and LOV CHURCH. All 
that treated the Diſſenters with temper and mo- 
deration, and were for reſiding conſtantly at their 
Cures, and for labouring diligently in them ; 
that expreſſed a zeal againſt the Prince of ales, 
and for the Revolution; that wiſhed well to the 

preſent 
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. preſent war, and to the alliance againſt France, 


were repreſented as ſecret favourers of Preſbyte- 
ry, and as ill- affected to the Church, and were 
called Low Churchmen : It was ſaid, that they 
were in the Church only, while the law and pre- 
ferments were on it's fide; but that they were 
ready to give it up, aſſoon as they ſaw a pro- 

r time for declaring themſelves: With theſe 
Falſe and invidious characters did the High party 
endeavour to load all thoſe, who could not be 
brought into their meaſures and deſigns. 

About this time the Earl of Clarendon's Hi- 


- ſtory was put to the preſs, after it had lain by 


thirty years, it being thought a proper ſeaſon to 
publiſh it. For it was now become faſhionable 
to caſt reproach on her Parliamentary right, on 
purpoſe to affront That of the late King, as 


The Queen Well as the right of the Houſe of Hanover. To 
zouches for do it the more effectually, the Queen's heirſhip 


the Evil. 


®* Sec 
Note, 
Rapin I. 
p. 137. 


Engage- 


ment be- 


fawveen 
Bembow 
and du 
Caſle. 
Burchet. 


was traced down from Edward the Confeſſor, 
and, as a viſible proof of it, the Queen was 
put upon curing the King*s Evil, according to 
the divine gift, deſcended on all the hereditary 
Kings from the Confeſſor *®. Care therefore was 
taken to inſert it in the public news-papers, in 
one of which it was ſaid : Yeſterday the Queen 
was graciouſly pleaſed to touch for the King's Evil 
ſome particular perſons in private; and, three 
weeks after, December 19, Yeſterday, about 12 
at noon, her Majeſty was pleaſed to touch at St 
James's about twenty Perſons afflifted with the 
King's Evil. Again, Bath, October 6, A great 
number of perſons coming to this Place, to be 
touched by the Queen's Majeſty for the Evil, ber 
Majeſty commanded Dr Thomas Gardiner, her 
chief Surgeon, to examine them all particularly, 
which accordingly was done by bim; of whom but 
thirty appeared to have the Evil, which be certified 
by tickets as is uſual, and thoſe thirty were all 
touched that day privately, by reaſon of her Ma- 
Jeſty*s not having a proper conveniency for the ſo- 
lemniiy. To make the thing the more ſerious, 
an Office is inſerted in the Liturgy, to be uſed 
on this occaſion (1). 

The beginning of the war in America proved 
unfortunate through the loſs of Vice-Admiral 
Bemboto. He was ſent into the Weſt-Indtes 
with a ſquadron of men of war, and ſtationed 
at Jamaica to watch the enemy in thoſe parts. 
He failed from Port- Royal, the 11th of Fuly 
1702, in order to join Rear-Admiral Whetſtone. 
But having advice, on the 14th, by the Co/- 
cheſter and Pendennis, who joined him that day, 
that du Caſſe was expected in thoſe ſeas, he 
went in ſearch of him. Du Caſſe was carrying 
the Spaniſh Duke of Albuquerque to his Govern- 
ment of Mexico with a good Number of troops 
on board. Bembow took and deſtroyed by the 
way eight or ten merchant-ſhips, and a man of 
war capable of carrying fifty guns. The 19th 
of Auguſt, he diſcovered du Caſſe with four large 
ſhips of war, a frigate of thirty guns, which 
had been a Dutch fly-boat, a ſmall ſhip full of 
ſoldiers, with a ſloop and three ſmall veſſels, 
Bembow, giving him chace, and reſolving to 
fight him, diſpoſed his ſhips in the following 
line, the Defiance, Captain Richard Kirby ; the 


cent, Being uneaſy to ſee ſome of his ſhips ſo 


a * Vol | 
Pendennis, Captain Thomas Hudſon ;, the Winder, 
Captain John Conſtable; the Breda, V.ice-Admi. 
ral Bembow with Captain, Fogg ; the Greenwich, 
Captain Cooper Wade the Rub, Captain George 
Walton; and the Falmouth, Captain Sammel Vin. 


in coming up, and in diſorder, and obſery 
that the Defiance and Windſor did not make any 
haſte to come into their. ſtation, . he: ſent to 
them to make more ſail. . The night approach. 
ing, the Admiral ſteered along ſide of the ene. 
my, and endeavoured to keep near them, 
though not with a deſign to attack them before 
the Defiance was a-breaſt of the headmoſt {bip. 
But, before this was done, the Falmouth in the 
rear attacked the fly-boat, and the Hinder the 
ſhip a-breaſt of her, as alſo did the Defence, 
Soon after the Admiral was obliged to do the 
ſame, having received the fire of the French 
ſhip a- breaſt of him. The Defiance and Wind. 
ſor, after they had received two or three broad. 
ſides from the enemy, broke from the line out 
of gun-ſhot. The two ſternmoſt ſhips, of the 
French lay upon the Admiral, which very much 
galled him, the ſhips in the rear not coming up 
as they ought. It was four o* clock when the 
engagement began, and it continued till it va 
dark. The Admiral perceiving, that the French 
would decline fighting, if they could, reſolved 
to purſue them; and, believing that, if he led 
himſelf on all tacks, the other Captains, for 
ſhame, would not fail to follow his example, he 
ordered the following line of battle, the Breda, 
Defiance, Windſor, Greewich, Ruby, Pendenic, 
and Falmouth, On the 20th, at break of day, the 
Admiral was within gun-ſhot of the enemy; 
but the other ſhips, except the Ruby. alone, 
which was up with him, were three, four,” and 
five miles a-ſtern, At two in the afternoon, the 
ſea-breeze riſing, the enemy got into aline, 
making what ſail they could. The other ſhips 
not coming up, the Admiral in the Breda, with 
the Ruby, plied their chace-guns on- them till 
night, when they left off, but kept them com- 
pany all night. The 21ſt, at day-light, the 
Admiral, being on the quarter of the ſecond 
ſhip of the enemy, and within point · blank ſhot, 
the Ruby being a- head of him, the French ſhip 
fired at the Ruby, which ſhe returned. The 
two French ſhips, which were a- head, fell off, 
there being little wind, and brought their guns 
to bear on the Ruby, The Breda brought her 
guns to bear on the French ſhip, and ſhattered 
her very much,, which obliged her to tow off. 
But the Ruby was likewiſe ſo much ih 

in her maſts, ſails, and rigging, that the Ad- 
miral was obliged to lie by her, and ſend boats 
to tow her off, This action held almoſt two 
hours, during which the rear-ſhip of the enemy 
was a-breaſt of the Defiance and Windſor, who 
never fired a gun, though within point · blank. 
At eight o'clock in the morning, 'a gale © 
wind ſpringing up, the enemy made what fail 
they could, and the Admiral chaced them, in 
hopes to come up with them. At two that at: 
ternoon, the Admiral got a- breaſt of two of 
ſternmoſt of the enemy's ſhips; and in hopes 


— 


(1) Charles Barnard the Surgeon, who had made this 
Touching the ſubject of his raillery all his life-time, till 
he became Body-Surgeon at Court, and found it a good 


perquiſite, ſolved all difficulties by telling his war 
panions with a fleer : Really one could not have th0ug 
it, if one had net ſeen it. Oldm. II. P. 302. 
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began to fire on them, as did ſome of the ſhips 
2-ſtern 3 but, lying a. breaſt of them, they point- 
ed wholly at him, which galled his ſhip much in 
her rigging, and diſmounted two or three of the 
lower tire guns. However, the Admiral made 
what way he could after the French, who uſed all 
the ſhifts poſſible to avoid fighting. The 22d, at 
day-light, the Greenwich was about three leagues 
a. ſteru, though the fignal for the line of battle 
was never ſtruck night not day. The teſt of 
the ſhips were indifferently near, except the 
Ruby ; the enemy being about a mile and half 
a-head. At three in the afternoon, the wind 
turned to the ſouthward, which before had been 
eaſterly. This gave the enemy the weather- 
ge; but, in tacking, the Admiral fetched with- 
in gun-ſhot of the ſternmoſt of them, firing at 
each other; but, his line being much out of or- 
der, and ſome of his ſhips three miles a-ſtern, 
nothing more could be done. 'In the night the 
enemy was very uneaſy, altering their courſes 
very often between the Weſt and North. The 
23d, about break of day, the enemy was about 
fix miles a-breaſt of them; and the fly-boar ſe- 
parated from the enemy out of ſight, At ten 
o'clock, the enemy tacked, the wind being at 
Faſt North-eaſt, but variable. The Admiral 
fetched within {oma ſhot of two of them, 
paſſing broadſides at each other. Soon after he 
tacked, and purſued them what he could. The 
Ruby being diſabled, the Admiral ordered her 
for Port- Royal, At eight that evening, the 
Engliſh ſquadron was about two miles diſtant 
from the enemy, they ſteering South-eaſt, and 
very little wind; then at North-weſt, and va- 
riable. The Admiral ſteered after them, but 
all his ſhips, except the Falmouth, fell much a- 
ſtern. At twelve the enemy began to ſeparate. 
The 24th, at two in the morning, the Admiral 
came up within call of the ſternmoſt, and 
fired a broadſide, which the French returned. 
At three ofclock, by a chain-ſhot, Benbow's 
right-leg was broke in pieces, and he was carried 
down ; bur this brave man preſently ordered his 
cradle on the quarter deck, and continued the 
hght till day, when appeared the ruins of a 
ſhip of about ſeventy guns. The Falmouth 
aliſted in this affair very much, but no other 
ſhip. Soon after 'day, the Admiral ſaw the 
other part of the enemy coming towards him 
vith a ſtrong eafterly gale ; and at the ſame 
time the Windſor, Pendennis, and Greenwich, 
head of the enemy, came to leeward of the 
diſabled ſhip, fired their broadſides, paſſed her, 
and ſtood to the ſouthward. Then the De- 
Jance, following them, came alſo to leeward 
of the difabled ſhip, and fired part of her broad- 
ide. The difabled ſhip did not fire above twen- 
y guns at the Defiance, before ſhe ran away be- 
fore the wind, lowered both her top-ſails, and 
nn to leeward of the Falmouth, which was then 
1 gun · not to lee ward of the Admiral, ___ 
her rigging, without any regard to the ſigna 
of battle. The enemy ſeeing the other two 
Egliſo ſhips ſtanding to the ſouthward, and ex- 
Pxting they would have tacked and ſtood with 
them, they brought to with their. heads to the 
northward 3 but, ſeeing theſe three ſhips did not 
tack, bore down upon the Admiral, ran between 
the diſabled ſhip and him, and ſhot his main- 
op. ſail yard, and ſhattered his rigging much; 
none of the other ſhips being near him, nor 
No. 38, Vor. III. 


Captain of the Breda fired two guns at thoſe 
ſhips a- head, in order to put thetn in mind of 
their duty ; and, on the other hand, the French; 
ſeeing this great diſorder, brought to, and lay 
by their own diſabled ſhip, manned her again, 
and took her in tow. The Breda's riggit being 
much ſhattered, ſhe lay by till ten o'clock, and, 


beingthen refitted, the Admiral ordered the Capt. 


to purſue the enemy, who was then about three 
miles "diſtance to leeward, having the diſabled 
ſhip in tow, ſteeri 
South South-weſt. The Admiral, in the mean 
tirhe; made all the fail aftef them he could, the 
battle-ſignal being ſtill out: But, the enemy 
taking encouragement from the behaviour of 
ſome” of the Engliſh Captains, the Admiral or- 
dered Captain Fogg to ſend to the Captains 
to keep their line, and to behave themſelves 
like men. Upon this, Captain Kirkby came on 
board the Admiral, and preſſed him very catri- 
eſtly to Ucfiſt from any further engagement 
which made the Admiral deſirous to know the 
opinion of the other Captains; and, accordingly; 
he ordered Captain Fogg to make the ſignal for 
all the other Captains to come on board. Moſt 
of them concurring with Captain Kirkby in his 
opinion not to fight, the Admiral, not being 
able to prevail with them to come to any vigo- 
rous reſolutions, thought it not fit to venture 
any further; though, at this time, he was 4 
broad · ide of the enemy, and had a fair oppor- 
tunity of fighting them, the maſts and yards in 
a good condition, and few men killed, except 
thoſe on board the Breda. 


North-eaſt, the wind at 


After this unfortunate action, Admiral Ben- Four Cap- 
bow returned to Jamaica, where, on the 6th of taln= tried. 


Ottober, he iſſued out a Commiſſion to Rear- 
Admiral Wherftane, and ſotne Captains, to hold 
a Court-Martial, for the trial of the Captains 
Kirkby, Conſtable, Wade and Hudſon, who were 
charged with cowardice, breach of orders, and 
negle of duty in the late engagement off Car- 
tbagena. The Court-Martial held four days, 
and, upon full proof, Kirkby and Wade were ſcn- 
tenced to be ſhot to death, but the execution t6 
be reſpited till her Majeſty's pleaſure ſhould be 


known, Conſtable was cleared by his own offi- 


cers and men of cowardice ; but, the other 


crimes being proved againiſt hitn, he was caſhieted 


from rhe Queen's ſetvice, with impriſonment 
during her pleaſure. And, as for Hudſon, he 
died ſome days before the trial. Captain Vincent, 
Commandet of the Falmouth, and Captain Fogg, 
Commander of the Admiral's ſhip, were alſo 
tried for ſigning a paper with Captain Kirkby 
and the reſt againſt engaging the French, when 
there was ſo fair an opportunity, with probabi- 
lity of ſucceſs. But, upon their alledging, -that 
they did it only becauſe they were perſuaded, 
conſidering the cowardly behaviour of thoſe 
Captains, that, upon another engagement, they 
would wholly deſert, and leave the Admiral iri 
the Breda, and the Falmouth, a prey to the 
enemy: And, upon the character given by the 
Admiral, and others, of their great courage and 
gallant behaviour in the battle, the Court thought 
fit only to * them from their employment 
in her Majeſty's ſervice; and withal, that their 
ſuſpenſion ſhould not take place, till the High 
Admital's pleaſure ſhould be known. The 
Queen confirmed the ſentence paſſed upon the 
Captaitis Kirkby, Wade; and Conflable, who were 
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. ſent to England in the Briſtol man of war; and, 
arrival at Plymouth, on the 14th of *. 


upon. their 
April 1703, the two. firſt were immediately ſhot 
to cen NN 

Admiral Benhow was very ſenſibly concerned 


dies of bis at this diſappointment, and, having languiſhed 


wounds, 

=_ of 
ur ope, 
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for ſome tine, died at laſt, on the 4th of No- 
vember 1702, of the wounds, which. he had re- 
ceived in the engagement, being extremely la- 
mented, as one of the braveſt and moſt expe- 
rienced ſea-officers, that England ever bred. He 
was born at Shrewsbary in the County of Salop, 
and educated in the free-ſchool there: And, 
though his family was of good rank, yet it had 
been ſo reduced, that he was bound apprentice 
to a waterman, He afterwards uſed the ſeas, 
and became a Privateer (as they themſelves cal- 
led it) in the Weft- Indies. In proceſs of time 
he was made Maſter of Attendance at Deptford, 
where he continued ſeveral years. In the late 
war he was employed in bombarding S? Malo, 
and by quick gradations raiſed to be a flag-offi- 
cer, and ſent Admiral of a ſquadron to the 
Weſft- Indies, He was a man of remarkable tem- 
perance, and naturally charitable. As for his 
military virtues, he was bold and daring, and 
undaunted in the midſt of dangers. In a letter 
to his wife, after the en ment, he tells her, 
that the loſs of his leg did not trouble bim half ſo 
much, as the villainous treachery of ſome of the 
Captains under him, which hindered bim from to- 
tally deſtroying the French ſquadron, He was 
about fifty years old when he died, : 


Succeſi of Not long after Colonel Robert Daniel arrived 


the Eng- 
liſh in 


America. 
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at Port- Royal from Carolina, and brought ac- 
count, that Colonel Moore, Governor of that 
Plantation, marched from Charles-Town in South- 
Carolina with five hundred men, in order to-at- 
tack a Colony of the Spaniards about three hun- 
dred miles diſtant, called St Auguſtin near the 
Gulph of Florida : He ſoon poſſeſſed himſelf of 
the town, the inhabitants retiring with their beſt 
effects into a ſtrong fort, ſurrounded by a very 
deep and broad moat (in which they had laid 
up proviſions enough to laſt them four months) 
where they defended themſelves very obſtinate- 
ly. It being impoſſible to rake this fort by 
orm, Colonel Moore cauſed it to be blocked 
up, and ſent Colonel Daniel to Port- Rqyal to 
borrow a mortar and ſame ſhells to bombard it, 
and doubted not, that he ſhould, by that means, 
ſoon force them to ſurrender, If this expedition 
had ſucceeded, it would have greatly contributed 
to the ſecurity of Sou!b-Carolina, there being no 
other place, from whence they could afterwards 
be diſturbed, except a ſmall ſettlement, which 
the Prench called the Palliſadoes, about two hun- 
dred miles farther in the Country to the Weſt- 
ward. But, ſome French and Spaniſh Galleons 
being arrived at St Auguſtin before the return of 
Colonel Daniel, Moore was obliged to raiſe the 
blockade, and to return to his Government by 
land, after having burnt the ſhip in which hecame. 
Some time before letters brought advice, that 
ſome frigates of Engliſh privateers attacked a 
place called Toulon on the Continent, about ten 
leagues from Carthagena, which they took, 
plundered, and burnt. Thence they ſailed to 
Caledonia, went up the river Darien, and ſo con- 
ſorting with the Indians, were carried by them in 
ewelve days march to the gold mines at Santa 
Cruz de Cana near Sania Maria. The ninth day 
of their march, they came to an out-guard of 


but the other eſcaping gave notice at the mine; 


£70 
ſtance from the place, of whom they took ne; 


of their approach, ; upon which' che richeſt of the 
inhabitants retired from thence with-their mg. 
ney. and jewels. However the Ei party, 
which conſiſted of about four hundred men; he. 
ing come up, took the fort, and poſſe ici them 
ſelyes of the mines, where there remained about 
ſeventy negroes, whom they ſet to work, and 
continued there one and twenty days, in which 
time they got above eighty. pounds weight of 
gold duſt. They alſo found ſeveral parcels of 


plate, which the inhabitants had buried at leay. 


ing that place. The Eng/ih, at their departure, 
burnt all the town, except the Church, andre. 
turned to their ſloops, bringing away the ne. 
groes. Some went further up the river in their 
ſloops, having a deſign upon another gold mine, 
called Chocoa; and two of the loops commanded 
by Plowman and Grandy failing towards Cabs, 
landed near Trinidado; and with an hundred and 
fifty men took the town, burnt a great part of 
it, and brought off a very conſiderable booty. 
On the 7th of March, Colonel Cogringian, 041 
Governor of the Leeward Iſlands. in America, wi 
came with the Land- forces under his command 4 
on board a ſquadron of men of war, with diver #7 
rivateers, and other veſſels, before the iflandof tne 
adalupe, receiving ſeveral ſhot from the ſhore, Hi 
though without doing any other miſchief, than e 
killing one man, and wounding a boy. © The 
Colonel ſtood off till the 1oth,- waiting for the 
Maidſtone, and the ſmall veſſels, that carried the 
roviſion and ammunition. . Upon the 1ath, 
olonel Byam, with his own regiment, and two 
hundred of Colonel Whbetham's men, landed 
by break of day, at a place called Les Petit 
Habitants, where they met with ſome oppoli- 
tion, but ſoon conſtrained the enemy to retire. 
About nine in the morning, Colonel M beilan 
landed in a bay to the northward of a town 
called La Bayliffe, where he met with a vigorous 
reſiſtance from all the enemies forces poſted in 
very good and advantageous breaſt-works, ply- 
ing the Engliſh with their great and ſmall ſhot; 
yet, notwithſtanding all their fire, the E 
marched up to their intrenchments with their 
muſkets ſhouldered, not firing a ſhot, till they 
could lay the muzzles of their guns upon the 
enemy's. breaſt-works. Here the Hl had 
three Captains killed, before they made them- 
ſelves maſters of the enemy's intrenchments; 
which they did about noon, and in an hour aller, 
of La Bayliffe, and the Facobines Church, which 
the enemy had fortified, and of ten pieces of their 
cannon. About two, the Engliſb togk a plationn 
with three pieces of cannon z and the marine 
regiment attacked the Facobine plantation and 
breaſt- work all along the Facobines river, which 
the enemy quitted upon the firing of tuo v0 
lies only of ſmall ſhot upon them. The nert da/ 
the Engliſh poſſeſſed themſelves of the gef 
town called Baſſe- Terre, and forced the ene 
my to retire into the caſtle and fort, whi 
they defended till the third of April, and then, 
blowing them up, retired to the  mounra 
The Engliſh had now. nothing to do but to ſe 


out parties to burn and deſtroy the enemy's 
ergy ee een ped 90 leg i what cx 
what cat 
ravage the country, and to _ wo they 
the ſorti · 
fications, 


and plunder they could find 
burnt the town to the ground, razed 
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kcations, took the . beſt, of the guns on board, 


and made their: retreat. without the loſs of a 
chers (1). But to return to ö 

Whilſt the Queen was beſtowing her favours 
on the Church · party in Exgland, ſome altera- 


i tions were made in Scotland, which were as ad- 
"* yantageous 


to the Anti- revolutioners and Epiſ- 
copalians, as they were diſpleaſing to the Preſby- 
terians. The Earl of Marchmont, Lord Chan- 
cellor; the Earl of Melvil, Prefident of the 
Council; Earl of Selkirk, Lord Regiſter ; 
Adam Cockburne, of Ormiſton, Treaſurer-depu- 
ty; Sir Jahn Maxwell, of Pollock, Juſtice- 
Clerk; Earl of Leven, Governor of the caſtle 
of Einburgb; and the Earl of Hyndford, one 
of the Secretaries of State, were all laid aſide. 
On the other hand, the Duke of Qucensberry, 
and the Lord Viſcount Tarbat, were made Se- 
cretaries of State; and the Earl of -Seafeld, 
Chancellor; the Marquis of Annandale, Preſi- 
dent of the Council; the Earl of Tullibardin, 
(afterwards Duke of Ahe) Lord Privy-Scal ; 
the Lord Boyle, Treaſurer- Deputy; Mr Rode- 
rick Mackenzey, of Preſton-Hall, Juſtice-Clerk ; 
Sir James Murray, of Pbiliphaugb, Lord-Regi- 
ſter; and the Earl of March, Governor of Edin- 
bwzb-caſtle. And tho? all theſe, except the Earl 
of March, had, at or ſince the Revolution, been 
deeply engaged againſt the intereſt of Ki 

Janes and his Family ; yet the Duke of Queen / 
berry and his two Dependants, the Lord Boyle 
and Sir Fames Murray, pretended to be quite of 
another mind: The Marquis of Annandale, Earl 
S-afield, and Viſcount Tarbat valued themſelves 
upon having, once, oppoſed King William; and 
the Marquis, every body believed, would, it 
kindly dealt with, go along with the prevailing 
party, But, before this change in the Miniſtry 
was perfected, the ſcantineſs of the funds pro- 
vided by the laſt Parliament, and the difficul- 
ties in collecting them, rendered it abſolutely 
neceſſary to call a new Parliament to fit in 
the ſpring of the year 1703. And therefore 
the Earl of Szafield, then Secretary of State, 
came down from London to Scotland, to in- 
fluence the elections, which by a concurrence 
of ſeveral accidents were fo managed, that a 
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2 number of Anti- Revolutioners were cho- 1 
n than had been known in any former Parlia- 
ment. At the ſame time, Duke Hamilion, and 
ſome others, ho had been the greateſt perſecu- 
torsof the Preſbyterians, ſet up for patrons of the 
Epiſcopal Clergy, and obtained from the Queen 
a letter to the Privy-Council of Scotland, where- 
in, among other things, ſhe ſaid : '* We do, in 
the firſt. place, recommend to your care the 
Church now eſtabliſhed by law, in it's ſuperi- 

or and inferior Judicatures, ſuch as Seſſions, 

* Preſbyters, Synods, and General Aſſemblies ;; 

as alſo in the exerciſe of their holy functions, 

and in what concerns their perſons and bene- 

fices. We are informed, that there are many 

* Diſſenters who, albeit they differ from the 

<* eſtabliſhed Church in opinion as to Church- 
Government and Form, yet are of the Pro- 

teſtant Reformed Religion, ſome of which are 

in poſſeſſion of Benefices, and others exerciſe 

their worſhip in Meeting-houſes. It is our 

Royal pleaſure, that they ſhould be directed 

to live ſuitably to the Reformed Religion, which 

they profeſs, ſubmiſſively to our Laws; de- 

cently and regularly with relation to the 
Church eſtabliſhed by law, as good Chriſtians 

and Subjects; and, in ſo doing, that they be 
protected in the peaceable poſſeſſion of their 
Religion, and in their perſons and eſtates, ac- 
cording to the Laws of the Kingdom. And 

we recommend to the Clergy of the eſta- 

* bliſhed diſcipline their living in brotherly- 

love and communion with ſuch Diſſenters.“ 

Encouraged by theſe expreſſions and the 442.47; of 
Queen's repeated aſſurances, that ſhe would % Scotch 
maintain the Church of England, and even the Cf ba- 
leaſt Member of it, in all their juſt rights and His ot 
privileges; the Epiſcopal Clergy framed an ad- Europe, 
dreſs, to which, with great pains and many in- Vol. viii. 
direct methods, they procured many ſubſcrip- 
tions, and which was preſented to the Queen, 
the 13th of March, by Dr Steen and Dr Scot, 
introduced by the Duke of Queensberry (who 
nine days before had been appointed High-Com- 
miſſioner) and Viſcount Tarbat (2). 

The Queen in her anſwer aſſured them of n. 
her protection, and endeavours to ſupply their 2zee-'s 
neceſſities as far as conveniently ſhe could, and er. 

| recom- 
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(1) Father Daniel, though he mentions this deſcent 
of the E ngliſh on Guadalupe, conceals all theſe circum- 
ſtances to their advantage, and pretends, that they 
vere repulſed with loſs by the Sieur Auger, Governor 
of the Iland. Monſieur de Larrey ſays, that, Mon- 
leur Gabaret arriving at Fort St Mary's with two 
irigates, a flute, nine armed barks, and ſeven hun- 
fred men for the aſſiſtance of the inhabitants, the Eng- 
h did not think themſelves a force ſufficient to. with- 
ſand them, and therefore reimbarked. The Author 
of the Britiſh Empire in America, Vol. II. 187, aſ- 
lerts, That all the ſucceſſes of this expedition were 
rendered fruitleſs, by ſome unhappy differences among 
the Commanders; though ſomething muſt be imputed 
to the vigorous defence of the French, and the ſickneſs 
of the Engliþ ſoldiers z which obliged the General to 
imbark his men, after they were ſo near making a 
conqueſt of the whole Iſland. 


(2) The Addreſs was as follows : 


We, your Majeſty's moſt humble, dutiful, loyal, 
ind . moſt obedient ſubjects, look on it as no ſmall 
: bleſſing to have a Queen of our ancient race of 
Kings, who has always been a pattern of virtue, 


_ 


© and a conſtant ſupporter and owner of the true Re- 
© formed Orthodox Religion; and who, fince her 
© coming to the Crown of her illuſtrious Anceſtors, 
© bas ſhewn ſuch good and generous inclinations to 
© make all her ſubjects live bappily, that we have 
< preſumed moſt humbly to addreſs your Majeſty to 
© take into your Royal conſideration the condition of 
© the ſubjects of the Epiſcopal perſuaſion in this King- 
© dom. It is not unknown to your Majeſty, the 
© hard meaſure and diſcouragements they met with of 
© late years, particularly thoſe of the Clergy, though 
© they have always behaved themſelves (as their 
© principles oblige them to do) peaceably and ſubmiſ- 
$ ſively to ſupreme authority. 

May it therefore pleaſe your ſacred Majeſty to take 
© thoſe into your Royal protection, and give liberty 
© to ſuch pariſhes, where all or moſt of the heritors 
© and inhabitants are of the Epiſcopal perſuaſion, to 
© call, place, and give benefices to Miniſters of their 
£ own principles, which the Presbyterians themſelves 
© can have no reaſon to complain of ; for, if the plurali- 
© ty, they pretend to, be true, by this Act of Grace, 
© neither their Churches nor Benefices are in hazard : 
Which favour will oblige us more and more, out of 
4 6 grati- 
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Proclama- 


recommended to them to live in peace and Chri- 
ſtian love with the Clergy, who were by law 
inveſted with the Church- Government in her 
ancient Kingdom of Scotlant. 

The next thing, which the enemies of the 


tion of In. Revolution improved to their advantage; Was u 


, demmity, 


, Proceed- 


mation of . Indemnity publiſhed by the 
Queen, on the 6th of March 1702-3. It was 
ſer up for a maxim by the new Miniſtry, that 
all the Jacobites were to be invited home ; and 
therefore the procla mation was of a very large 
extent, indetnnifying all perſons for all treaſons 
committed before April laſt, without any limi- 
tation of time for their coming home to accept 
of this grace, and without demanding any ſecu- 
rity, of them for the future. Upon this conff- 
derable numbers of Jacobites came over to col - 
land from St Germain and other parts of 
France, though they had forfeited their lives to 
the law by corre ſponding with the enemy, and 
practiſing againſt the Government in King Wil- 
liam's Reign. Some of them pretended to be 
new converts, and together with others at home, 
who had ſtood out all King William's time, qua- 
lified themſelves to ſit in Parliament by takin 
the oaths. The Anti- revolutioners, being wh, 
of this acceſſion of ſtrength, thought themſelves 
in a condition to preſcribe terms to the Govern- 
ment, and carried matters to an unaccountable 
height. | ay 
This was the poſture of affairs in Scotland, 


ings in the before and at the time, when the Queen found 


Parlia- 
ment of 
Scotland. 
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it neceſſary to ſatisfy the Nation by calling a 
new. Parliament. The Epiſcopal party thought 
themſelves ſo ſecure of a majority, that they 
every where gave out, they "ſhould be able to 
vote down Preſbytery, and to reſtore Patro- 
nages, or at leaſt to carry a Toleration, fo as 
their own Clergy might be called to benefices, 
as well as the Preſbyterians. Nor did their con- 
fidence terminate in humbling the Preſbyterians 
of Scotland, but they flattered themſelves alſo 
with the hopes of mortifying the Revolution- 
party of the Church of England ; and this they 
were prompted to expect by a North-country 
Clergyman, turned out in 1694 for refufing the 
oaths to King William, whom they had ſiace 
employed as their Agent at London, and who, 
upon the death of that Prince, in a letter to 
thoſe, who employed him in Scotland, expreſſed 
himſelf thus: The Church of Exgland was ſo 
much out of order during the late Reign, 
< that it will take ſome time to put matters 
right, which her Majeſty is firmly reſolved to 
© ſce to with all convenient haſte. Thus they 
endeavoured to ſpread the belief, that the Queen 
was their friend, while the greateſt part of them 
not only refuſed to ſwear allegiance to her, but 
ſome of thoſe, who had taken the oaths, made 
no ſcruple openly to confeſs, that they ſwore 
to her only as a Tutrix or Regent, during the 
* minority of her ſuppoſed brother.“ By this 
it appears, that the whole Kingdom of Scorland 
was in a ferment at the fitting down of the 
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ceedings of the Anti-Repoltpners, gi, won 
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ountry party among themſclyes ; for... 
that 2 the lite Reign 1 5 — * d 
men, they were jealous of the new acccfſion 
Anti. Revolutioners; and therefore it was: act 
— — for them to concert meaſures together. 
eſe*Jealouſics were heightened by: new.difco- 
veries, which the Anti-Revolutioners had mad 
of their ſentiments in Council. and; elſewhere: 
That they were againſt ratifying the ſeyeral.ſteps 
of the Revolution, and the proceedings of King 
William's Parliament on that head; but thought 
beſt to paſs it over as a thing extraordinary. and 
out of courſe; and alledged, that all parties 
might be ſafe enough under the ſhelter. of her 
Majeſty's general Indemnity. The Revglago- 
ners knowing well, that, according to the did 
Conſtitution of the Kingdom, general pardons 
anted out of Parliament afford but lit 
fery, hen queſtioned in Parliament, deſpiſed 
the motion, and thought fit ro leave © thale to 
plead the Indemnity, ho believed they needed 
it, but conceived themſelves. not to be of fat 
number, and therefore xẽſolved upon 6h i 
mentary ratification of the Revolution. This 
they judged” to be the moſt effectual way, to 
prevent after-blows from the oppolite party, 
whoſe deſigns became more ſuſpicious by their 
inſiſting on u diſſolution of the garriſon of n- 
verlochy, which was a great curb upon the Fopiſh 
Highlanders, and rigid Prelatiſts of the North, 
the great ſtrength of the Anti-Revoiution- 


ty. N Jin 1919) 

In this diſpoſition of affairs the Parliament 
met at Edinburgh, the 6th of May 170g, and, 
the Duke of Queen/berry, her Majeſty's; Gom- 
mifſioner,” having taken his ſcat in the Throne, 
the Queen's jetter was read, wherein ſhe recom- 
mended to them to raiſe a ſupply for the forces, 
to encourage trade, and to proceed with wiſ- 
dom, prudence, and unanimity (a). * che 
Lord High- Com miſſionęr, — Wor ol See- 


field Lord Chancellor, made pech e 
upon the heads of the Queen's, letter, „ £88 
done, Duke Hamilion, after a ſpeech proper do 
the ſubject, offt red the draught of a bill, for 
recognizing her Majeſty's undoubted right and 
title to the Imperial Crown. of Scotland, ac 
ing to the declaration of the Eſtates of the 
Kingdom, containing the claim of Right, which 
was received and read the firſt time, and a ſe- 
cond reading unanimouſly.ordered, the-1 
May, when the Queen's Advocate, Sir 2 
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« gratitude as well as duty, to ſend up our prayers to 
* Almighty God, that the ſame good providence, 
© which places your Majeſty upon the Throne, and 
© has bleſſed the beginning of your reign with ſuch 
« glorious ſucceſs, may preſerve your Majeſty for a 
© bleſſing to theſe lands; and that we may never want 


3 


6 
1 ttt ä — 


« a true Proteſtant of the ſame Royal Blood to goverg 
© us While ſun and moon endure.” 7 

(1) See the account of the proceedings of 
leameut of Scoulgnd, which met at Edinburgh, 
1703, publiſhed in 17044 and allo Lackbart's 
mvirs, a 


the Par- 
May 6. 
Me- 


(x) The 
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« ſhould be treaſon to quarrel her Majeſty's 
« right and title'to the Crown, or her exerciſe 
0 505 Goverhment from her actual entry to 
« the lame.“ "This clauſe being read, it was 

by ſome, that it was S to her 
Maeſty, becapſe it implied, chat Houſe 
were giving b | ſty an Indemnity for the act- 
ings and exerciſe of her power fince her Acceſſion 
to the Throne, It was anſwered, that the words 
meant only in geheral her Majeſty's right to 
exerciſe her power, To which it was replied, 


that, whatever was the meaning of thoſe, Who 


had offered the clauſe, yet the words could ad- 
mit of no Tuch meaning, unleſs either the laſt 
of the clauſe was altered thus, her being in 
the exerciſe of the Government, Io this it was 
2gai\ anſwered, in behalf of the clauſe, That 
by the Jate Queen's Mary's death, without heirs 
of her body, the right of - Succeſſion came to 
the Queen; upon the proſpect of King Wil- 
lien's death, ſeeing by the entail ſhe was to 
ſucceed Before any children of his body. But 
that the exerciſe did never accrue to her till his 
dual death and her actual Acceſſion ; and that 
therefore it was proper, not only to recognize her 
right to the Succeſſion ; but alſo 10 recognize ber 
Hua! exerciſe, and to ſecure it by a ſanction of 
treaſon. To this it was replied by the Duke of 
Himilton's friends, that theſe rights ſpoken of 
did not import any other, than the apparent 
right of an heir before or after his immediate 
Predecefſar's death; the firſt of which naturally 
naniſhes upon the exiſtence of the ſecond. 
That the act, as at firſt offered, fully recognized 
theſe and all manner, of rights, which were or 
could be in her Majeſty's perſon ; but that the 
dauſe now offered did moſt diſhonourably ſu- 
dd a ratification and ſanction of her Ma- 
xſty's exerciſe, and muſt point at one of theſe 
three things: Firſt, either it ſuppoſed, that 
there had been ſomething lame and defefiive in 
her Majeſty's right and 7i/le abovementioned, 
which had been, ſince her actual Succeſſon, ſup- 
pled by her Majeſty's acts of Adminiſtration 
and exerciſe, and therefore her exerciſe was pro- 
poſed to be ratified towards validating her infirm 
tile. But, as there was not the leaſt defect in 
ber Majeſty's right and title, therefore this clauſe 
vs unneceſſary and dangerous. That, in the 
ſccond place, the clauſe inſinuated, that her Ma- 
| iſty, ſince her Acceſſion, had exerciſed ſome 
afts of adminiſtration ; to indemnify which, a 
vote of this Houſe ſeemed neceſſary. That, 
vhatever might be charged upon the Miniſtry, 
it was the higheſt indignity done to her Ma- 
kſty, to expole her exerciſe of her Royal power 
to the leaſt ſuſpicion by ſuch a clauſe. And, in 
the laſt place, that no other reaſon could be gi- 
ven for the tenaciouſneſs of the Miniſtry in 
promoting a clauſe ſo diſhonourable to the 
Ween, but that they themſelves muſt be con- 
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ſcious, that, contrary to law, they had been in 1503. 


ſtrumental in adviſing her. Majeſty, to exerciſe 


ſame... afts. of adminiſtration, ſuch as the calling 
together the late Parliament; which had contt- 
nued during all the time of the late Reign, and 
promoting in it ſome Commiſſions, Laws, and 
Powers, beyond the limitations, which deter- 
mined the, being, and circumſcribed the power 
of that Parliament: And, being ſenſible; that 
their advice might very juſtly rebound upon 
themſelves, . they ſhuffled in this diſhonourable 
clauſe, hoping, under ibe name of ber Majeſty's 
exerciſe, to ſhelter themſelves : But that, whatever 
might become of this clauſe at this time, it was 
hoped, that the wiſdom of the Houſe would, 
in due time, paſs a cenſure on thoſe advices, 
which were like to diſcompoſe her Majeſty's 

uiet, and endanger the welfare of the Natioo. 

he Duke of Hamilton concluded with ſaying, 
That he had the honour of offering this act 
for recognizing her Majeſty's authority, right, 


and title; that he had been in hopes, that ſo 
dutiful an act would have paſſed the vote of 


this Houſe with all imaginable chearfulneſs ; 


and that he was both ſorry and ſurprized to 
find any thing thrown in, which could create 


the leaſt demur in it; but let thoſe anſwer 
for it, who were the authors.“ Aſter a long 
debate, it was again moved, that inſtead of the 
words, ber exerciſe of \the Government, the fol- 
lowing words might be added, her being in the 


exerciſe 4 the Government, But, by the concur- Lockhart. 


rence. of the Cavaliers, it was carried by a con- 
ſiderable majority, that the clauſe brought in by 
the Queen's Advocate ſhould be added to the 
act, which, on the 19th of May, was touched 
by the ſceptre, and made a law (1) ; but, before 
that was done, Duke Hamilton deſired, * That 
it ſhould be remembred, that, at paſſing this 
© at, it was expreſsly declared, that the mean- 
ing of the Advocate's clauſe could affect only 
© the Queen's exerciſe of her Government, and 
not the actings of her Miniſtry : And that, 
therefore, whatever challenge might be given 
« afterwards to the illegality of the actings of 
the late Parliament, might not be conſidered 
© as a violation of this act.“ 

After the act had received the Royal aſſent, 
the Earl of Hume, who was one of thoſe, that had 

ualified him ſince King William's death, pre- 
Lace the draught of an act for the ſupply, 
but, before it was read, the Marquis of Tee- 
dale ſaid, that he had an overture to make to 
the Houſe, which he hoped would, by reaſon 
of it's importance, be preferred to all other buſi- 
neſs. After ſome debate, it was agreed, that 
the draught and overture ſhould both be read, 
provided, that nothing ſhould be ſpoken to ei- 
ther. And accordingly the act for ſupply was 
read, as was afterwards the Marquis of Twee- 
dale's overture * for a reſolve of Parliament, 
that, before all other buſineſs, the Parliament 


might 


1) The act ran thus: The Eſtates of Parliament 
Wnldering, that, by the death of the late King William 
4 ever glorious Memory, the Crown and Royal dig- 
ty of this Kingdom is by right devolved upon Queen 

"ne, our preſent gracious Sovereign, conform to the 
Gclaration of the Eftates of this Kingdom; therefore 
te Eſtates of Parliament for themſelves, and in the 


ume and behalf of the whole ſubjects of this King- 
we, aſſert, recognize, and acknowledge, her Majeſty's | 


umb, XXXIX. Vor. III. 


undoubted right and title to the Imperial Crown of 
this Kingdom; and her Majeſty, with advice and con- 
ſent of the ſaid Eſtates of Patliament, doth ſtatute and 
declare, that it is, and ſhall be high-treaſon in any of 
the ſubjects of this Kingdom, to diſown, quarrel, or 
impugn ber Majeſty's right and title to the Crown of 
this Kingdom, or her exerciſe of the Government thereof, 
from ber actual entry into the ſame. 


7N (1) Another 
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4 might proceed to make ſuch conditions of 


* Government, and regulations in the conſtitu- 


« tion of this Kingdom, to take plate after the 
«« deceaſe of her Majeſty and Heirs of her bo- 
« dy,” a8 ſhould be neceſſury for the preſervation 
„ of their Religion and Liberty.“ Both which 
overtures were ordered to lie on the table. 
The compliance of the Cavuliets with the 
Courr in the a# of Recognition was extremely 


Lockhart. cenſured by many of their party ; but they were 


induced to gratify the Queen in this point, out 
of exp mow of being intruſted with the'ad- 
miniſtration of affairs; for which reaſon it was 
likewiſe unanimouſly reſolved, in a full meeting, 
that the Ear] of ſhould the next day 


make the motion for a ſupply. ' And, upon 


| theſe accounts, the Duke of Qreenſberry renew- 


ed his engagement to ſtand firmly by them, 
and inform the Queen what ſignal ſervices they 
had done. But this good correſpondence did 
not laſt long; for, within two or three days, the 
Duke*s deportment induced many of the Cava- 
liers to ſuſpect his ſincerity. A writer of that 
party is of opinion, that the Duke was once 
eriouſly - embarked with them, but left them 
upon this occaſion. ' On the day the Earl of 
Hume was to move for a ſupply, his Grace cal- 
led a Council, and n them of it; with 
which all agreeing, they adjourned with a deſign 
to ſupport the Earl of Hume's motion. A few 
minutes after the Duke of Argyle, Marquis of 
Annandale, and Earl of Marchmont, waited upon 
the High-Commiſſioner, and, withdrawing pri- 
vately with him, told him, That they had 
been that morning with a confiderable num- 
ce ber of Parliament- men, wherein it was reſol- 
« ved to move for an act ratifying the Revolu- 
tion, and another the Preſbyterian Govern- 
«© ment, and preſs to have them preferred to the 
« act of ſupply, which they were certain to car- 
ry; but firſt they thought fit to acquaint his 
* Grace with the deſign, and aſk his concur- 
«« rence.” The Duke begged them to forbear, 
becauſe he had now an opportunity of obtain- 
ing a ſupply z and, if he flipped that, he might 
never have another; and promifed, that, when 
this was over, he would go into whatever they 
propoſed. But the others refuſed to comply, 
being rather willing, that there ſhould be no 
ſupply granted at all, than it ſhould proceed 
from the Cavaliers: and thus they left the High- 
Commiſſioner in great perplexity, who durſt 
not venture to puſh the act of ſupply, knowing, 
that the Duke of Hamilton and his party would 
Join the Duke of Argyle and his friends, and ſo 
the act would be rejected. On the other hand, 
he foreſaw, what Sir James Murray of Pbilip- 
haugh had that morning intimated to him, 
That, if he ſupported the Duke of Argyle in 
his deſigns, the Cavaliers would leave him; by 
which means his intereſt would be diminiſhed, 
and he be obliged ro depend on the Dake of 
Argyle, Marquis of Annandale, and other Revo- 


Lg 


«<< himſelf in that point. 


"vg 
lutioners and Preſbyterians./ While he was i 
this ſuſpence, the Duke of Argyle, who had more 
intereft with him than any other perſvng ſoon 
returned, and, in a private ion, repre. 
ſented to him the unprobablility-of his ſucceeg. 
ing by the methods, which he was then | 

What 


awakened bras. ae 
Duke of Hamilton, who, notwithftangi 
had ed of late, had more "intereſt with 
the ters than any other, and who, as ſoon 
as they had gained their point, was likely to be. 
come their leader. This, together with the 
dread >4 mor Yen er at they des of A. 
le and the is of nnandale, wrought ſo 
powerfull with the High. Commillioger, tha, 
that moment, he reſolved to deſert the Cz. 
valiers ; but, the better to carry on his 
he reſolved at the ſame time to diſſemble, x; 
much as poſſible, with them, which however 
availed him but little. | C4 00 386 
On the 26th of May, the Commiſſioner fron 
the Throne informed the Houſe, That, hay. 
« ing now fate twenty days, he did not doubt 
„ but they were all convinced, that the pre- 
« fent ſtate of affairs required a competent 
« ply for maintaining the army: That the 
« offered a week before for that purpoſe, had 
<< ever ſince lain upon the table: Whereſore he 
« defired, that it might be now read; and x 
« miſed, that they ſhould have full time after- 
« wards allowed them to go upon other buſi- 
„ nefs.” ' Notwithſtanding this ſpeech, it ws 
moved, that, before the ſupply, the Marquis oſ 
Tweedale's overture ſhould be taken into conſi- 
deration. Upon this the debate turned into z 
competition, Whether the A of Supply, or the 
Overture, ſhould firſt take place? In behalf of 
the Overture, was urged the great importance of 
it; and in behalf of the Suppl, the 2 
of it, and the Commiſſioner's promiſe, that at- 
ter the firſt reading of the Supply- act, there 
ſhould be time given for other buſineſs, . To 
this a Member anſwered, ** That he had all the 
«. deference imaginable far the Lord Commil- 
« fjoner's aſſurances, and doubted not but the 
« whole Houſe had the ſame ; but he doubted 
« extremely, that his Grace could be maſter of 
Who knows, added 
« be, but that, after all his Graces good pur- 
«© poſes, the Treaſurer of England thay cauic to 
« adjourn the Houſe, When he ſhall think ft, 
« notwithſtanding all the aſſurances, which the 
« Miniftry can give. It is too well felt, that 
« the influence of foreign Counſels, from. one 
« corner of the world or other, have determined 
« Scots affairs for theſe many years; and there is 
ce no appearanceof diſcontinuing theſe practice: 
He concluded, * That from the matter af this 
«« overture might ariſe ſuch ſettlements, as might 
« make a Scots Nation ſtand upon a Scots bot- 
*« tom; and therefore it was fit to pr the 
« conſideration of it to any other * bulinels 
« whatſoever,” (1). After 


—— —j—ä— 


(1) Another Member urged, upon the point of 
the abrupt Adjournment of the Parliament, That it 
«© muſt ſtill be freſh in every man's memory, that in- 
<« ſults were made upon the ſovereignty and indepen- 
« cy of this Nation, in the matter of their late 
« trading Company, both before their ſettlement in 
« Darien by the legal actings of the Scots Parliament, 
« and by the ſcandalous memorials given in by the 


« Engliſh Reſident at Hamburgh, moſt falſely = 
<« ſenting the Scots Company as private perſons, ey 
de no authority; as alſo, by the faid Reſident s — 
« threatening denunciations and e ons 2 
„ the Hamburghers, if they ſhould enter — 4 
trading Society with them: And likewiſe, — 
<« that Company was ſettled in Darien, by ther 


«© barbarous and inhuman execution of 201 — 
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| After ſever warn pedchesand long Gates, 
che Houſe came ro this" reſplve,; "That the 
Parliament 3 to make ſuch acts, as 
« are neceſſary or for ſecuring our Religion, 
Liberty, and Prade, before | 
d aaf "other buſineſs "whatſoever." 

$ of Abet offered an 


thereupon 4 Mr Flztchtr of Salon, an a, con- 
taining ſ#deral limitations upon the Succeſſion, after 
the death of ber Majefly, and "the bert of ber 
z the of 'Rorhes, an a7, Bat, after ber 
Majrfty's death, and failing beirs F her body,” no 
perſon coming to the Crown of Scotland, being at 
the ſame time King vr Queen of Eogland, ſhould, 
as King or Queen 'of Scotland, Pave power” 10 
nale peace or war, without" tbe conſent F Parlia- 
nent z the Earl of Marchmont, an att for ſecuring 
the trat Proteſtant Religion and Preſbyterian Go- 
vernment; and Sir Patrick Johnſon, an at, al- 
lowing the # of all forts of wines, and 
otber foreign liquors : All which acts were placed, 
and ordered he on the tabſe. p 
On the 1ſt of June, an act for Toleration to 
all Proteſtants, in the exerciſe of religions wor- 
ſip, preſented by the Earl of Strathmore, 2 
read, a ſtrong repreſentation was offered again 
it in the name, and at the appointment of the 
late General Aſſembly, which concluded with 
theſe words: That they were perſuaded, that 
to enact a Toleration for thoſe of the Epiſco- 
« pal way (which God of his infinite mercy 
© avert) would be to eſtabliſh iniquity by a law 
and would bring upon the promoters thereof, 
« and their families, the dreadful "guilt of all 
© thoſe fins and pernicious effects, that might 
* enſue theteupon. The promoters of the 
Naleration finding by this repreſentation, that it 
was like to megr with great oppoſition, agreed 
not to inſiſt upon it, leſt thereby they ſhould 
offend and loſe many, who, at preſent, ſided 
with them agginft the Court, 
Thus; not only all the hopes of the Epiſcopal 
party for 'a Tolkraiam (which they had made 
no doubt of cartying) were entirely loſt, and 
every thing relating to the Church continued in 
the ſame ſtate in'which it was during the late 
Reign, but the Preſbyterians got a new law in 
their favour, which gave them as firm a ſettle- 


* 


* — 
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nn ene as tay could give.” 
For, on the 3d of Fime, an Ae. 


any 4d for ſop- | 
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ſervirig che true Refortned Proteſtant Religion, 


and comfirming Preſbyterian Church Government 
and Diſcipline by Kirk Seſſions, Preſbyteries, 


ovincial Synods, and General Aﬀernblics, as 


uns the word of God, and the only 
| ment of Chriſt's Church within this 
Kingdom (1). Nor was this all. For, on the 


th of June, the Parliament proceeded to conſi- 
der the Duke of Argylꝰs act, which confiſted of 


three clauſes: Fot ratifyiog and perpetuating 


the firſt act of King Villiam's Parliament, that 
the three Eſtates then met together were a law- 
ful and free Parliament: For declaring it high- 
treaſon to diſown the authority of that Parliament, 
or to endeavour, by writing, or "ſpeaking, or 
other act or deed, to alter or innovate the 
claim Rigbt, or any article thereof. The two 
firſt clauſes were agreed to without any oppoſi- 
tion but the third, relating to the claim of 
Right, raiſed a very warm debate. It was al- 
ledged, that many libels had been ſpread, re- 
flecting on the claim of Right, and tending to 
unhinge the preſent happy ſettlement. To 
which it was anſwered, * That there were ſtand- 
© ing laws, by which the authors of ſuch libels 
might be puniſhed 3 but that the import of 
© ſuch a general and 3 clauſe would 
© be of moſt dangerous confequence: That it 
*- would fetter men in their common converſa- 
tion, which, though never ſo innocent, might, 
© by theſe words, endeavour by writing or ſbeał- 
ing, bring all the ſubjects, whether in the 
Miniſtry or not, into daily ſnares; and, in 
© ſhort, that it would bind up the Govern- 
© ment, and the wiſdom of the Nation itſelf, 
in all ſucceeding ages, from making ſuch al- 
© terations and reformations, as, in courſe of 
time, and various Circumſtances of things, 
* ſhould be judged necefſary.* To this pur- 
pole James Moore of Stennywood ſaid, That 
he was ſure; and every body knew, that the 
Shire of Aberdeen, which he had the honour 
to t, was of Epiſcopal perſuaſion; 
and if, after this act was paſſed, his country- 
men ſhould, in diſcharge of their own con- 
6 ſeiences, in a regular way addreſs the Sove- 
« reign or Parliament (which, by the claim of 
«right, is the privilege. of every ſubject) for 
© a reEtification of the preſent Preſbyterian 
Eftabhiſhment, which, in his opinion, was 
e ds Ms neither 


: was a W yo 4 - 

* mations iſſued, out. againſt them, That, whether 
* theſe moſt injurious Kretches, were calculated really 
* for the fake of an intereſt altogether. foreign to this 
* INand, it was not proper: here to diſpute ; hut, that 
© it was certain, that this had raiſed an inſupetable 
* jealouſy in the Scots Nation, which could not fail, 
* ſome-time or other, to break forth into conſequen- 
ces dangerous to both Nations. And therefore he 
* concurred with thoſe noble and worthy Members in 
promoting the Overture, from which he ſhould ex- 
* peR, that ſome laws ſhould be enacted towards re- 
gulating the Adminiſtration and Government at 
home, as might deliver a Scots Prince and Miniſtry 
* from foreign influence, and might thereby compoſe 
* thoſe hurtful jealouſies, in all times coming, to the 

mutual peace and quiet of the whole Iſland.” 
(1) Lockhart, in his Memoirs, ſays, Many Mem- 
ers argued againſt it, but none with more ſpirit than 
dir David Cunningham of Milcraigg, who urged, 
That it was uncharitable to affirm, as this act did, that 
tbe Prezbyterian Government was the only Church of 


* 


Chrift.. To this the Marquis of Lothian replied, 
© That the clauſe was right, ſince he was ſure the 
© Presbyterian Government was the beſt part of the 
© Chriſtian Religion ;* which raiſed great mirth in 
the Houſe, * However, the act paſſed ; but it was evi- 
dent, that the Presbyterian party was not ſo conſide- 
rable as had been imagined; and that, if the Queen had 
been as Epiſcopal in Scotland as in England, ſhe might 
eaſily have overturned Presbytery. For at this time 
the Houſe conſiſted of about two hundred and forty 
Members, thirty of whom voted againſt the act, and 
eighty-two were Non-liquets, which laſt were all Epiſ- 
copal, but choſe to be ſilent, either becauſe there was 
not then a formed deſign againſt Presbytery, or in or- 
der to pleaſe the Court ; ſo that, properly ſpeaking, 
there was not a plurality of above ſixteen voices' for the 
act; among whom ſuch, as the Duke of Hamilton, the 
Earl of. Eglington, and many others, were no ways 
— — ; ſo that, had the Queen deſigned to intro- 
duce Epiſcopacy, it would not have been any hard 
task to have done ĩt. 

(1) The 
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1703. neither infallible nor unalterable, he defired. 


« ro know, whether ſuch an. addreſs ſhould im- 
£ treaſon? To this Sir William Hamilian 

f Whitlowanſwered, That indeed this act did 
not preclude n for a 7 oleration.z but he 
was of opinion, that it, after it was paſſed into 
a law, any perſon, ſhould own, that thought 
Preſbyterian Governmenta wrong Eſtabliſhment, 
and that Epiſcopacy ought to be reſtored, ſuch 
a perſon was guilty, of high treaſon. This oc-. 
caſioned a long and warm debate, wherein the 
dangers, that would ariſe from this act, both to 
the Government and the Subject, were fully laid. 
open. However the queſtion, ſor approving the 
act was carried in the affirmative, tho? there were 


* Or, Si. ſixty Members againſt ic, and many Non-liquets * 


lent Men- and ſeveral of the country party, who were 

bers. 
pendants: went into it, except the 
Athol, the Lord Juſtice Clerk, the Lord Viſcount 

of Tarbal, and ſome of their and the Lord - 
Commiſſioner's friends, who, at this time, be · 
gan to break with the Court, and join in a par - 
ticular correſpondence with the Cavaliers. 

By this act the Preſbyterian Government ac- 
quired new ſtrength z for the claim of right was 
not only confirmed (one article, of which Was 
againſt Epiſcopacy and for Preſpytery) but it 
was declared high-treaſon to endeavour. any alte- 
ration in jt, The late King, though it had 
been often propoſed to him, would never con- 
ſent that this ſhould paſs into an act. He ſaid, 
he had taken the Crown on the terms of that 
claim, and therefore would never make a breach 
on any part of it; but he would not bind his 
Succeſſors, by making it a ee law. Thus 
a Miniſtry, that carried all matters relating to 
the Church to ſo great a height, yet, with other 
views, gave a fatal ſtroke to the 7 inte- 
reſt in Scotland, to which King William would 


never give way. | Nose 
As ſoon as the Cavaliers perceived, that the 
Duke of Queenſberry's friends and de | 
appeared againſt the act of Toleration, and for 
the acts eſtabliſhing the Preſbyterian Govern-- 
ment, and ratify ing the late Revolution, they 
immediately concluded, that they were betrayed, 
and declared this opinion in a meeting of the 
Cavaliers. Upon this it was reſolved to ſend. 
four of their number, the Earls of Hume and 
Strathmore, George Lockhart of Carnwath, and 
James Ogilvy of Boyne,  to_ repreſent to him, 
how 988 they were ſurprized to find his friends 
behave after ſuch a manner; and that they hoped 
he would remember his vows and promiſes, and 
how they had ſerved the Queen. He excuſed 
his conduct, as neceſſary to pleaſe ſuch of the 
Miniſtry, as were ſo inclined, left otherwiſe the 
Queen's affairs ſhould ſuffer prejudice z and then 
he renewed his former promiſes, with the moſt 
ſolemn proteſtations. They replied, . * That 
© they believed this would not ſatisfy thoſe, who 
had ſent them to him; and that neither his 
Grace nor the Queen could blame them for 
looking to themſelves, ſince it was plain, he 


Burnet. 


Preſbyterians ; but all the Miniſtry and their De- 
| Marquis of 


country. 1 
performed dur 


France, and, not many years before this, had 
obtained liberty to return home. 


The bill, which, occalioned the longeſt de. fu. 


bates in this remarkable Seſſion, was that for 
ſecurity. of the Kingdom, in caſe of ber Ma. 
jeſty's deceale. .. From the gth. of June to. the 
3oth, there was little done in relation. to the 
public, except the reading this act, and reaſon- 
ing upon the ſeveral, clauſes of it ; for it was 
agreed, that it ſhould be conſidered paragraph by 
paragraph, When therefore, on the gth of 
June, the bill was taken into conſideration, ma- 
ny ſpeeches were made, . recommending to the 
Members to proceed in that matter with the-ut- 
moſt caution and deliberation. Among the teſt, 
the Lord Belbaven made a deduction of the ſe- 
veral projects, which, from Henry. the Seventh's 
time, had been ſet on foot towards uniting the 
two Baer with an enumeration of the in- 
ſtances of decay in the Scots Nation, ſince their 
Kings reſided in England z and of the opportu- 
nities they had loſt of making good terms Tor 
themſelves,” by the artful offers of an Union 
made, to them by their neighbours to lull them 
aſleep; concluding, that by this act they; had it 
in their power to provide againſt any further di- 
intments. | | 
After the Houſe had entered upon the cooh- 
deration of ſome clauſes of the act, it was re- 
preſented, that it would be neceſſary to reſcind 
the ſecond act of the Third Parliament of King 
Charles II. eftabliſbing the Succeſſion of the Croun 
in the next blood in the Royal line, of wwhaiſaever 
Religion. Whereupon the Queen's Advocate 
took out of his t an act ready drawn for 
reſcinding the ſaid a, Wye 4s the ſame wat in- 
conſiſtent 'with the claim 0 right, and the preſent 
Settlement made in King William's time. Againſt 
this it was urged, that, by the claim of Tight, 
all Popiſh Succeſſors being excluded, they ſhould 
by this clauſe determine the Succeflion to be 
lodged inthe family of Hanover, who were the 
neareſt Proteſtants of the Royal blond. A0d 
though the generality of the Preſbyterians, and 
all the Miniſtry, except the Marquis of 
Viſcount Tarbat, and the Lord Juſtice Glert, 
preſſed to have this act read the firſt time ; JE 
it was carried by a conſiderable majority, that c 
ſhould lie on the table (1). On 


— 


(1) The Author of the proceedings in this Parlia- 
ment ſays (p. 228.) This clauſe, for reſcinding the act 
of 1681 about the Succeflion, occaſioned great debates 
among the ſeveral parties upon very different views. 
The St Germain's party were againſt reſcinding it to- 


ay 4 


% 


tally, becauſe, being made in favour of the Deke of 
York and the lineal Succeffion, they” think it may ſtil 

give them a handle to bring in his pretended fon. T 54 
Hanover party was againſt teſcinding it totally, beca he 
they think that, Popiſh Succefſors being excluded —_— 
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dhe Kingdom being fed, u Member moved" fo 
inſerting in- it ſuch preliminarles, in caſe of a 

not of the Queen's o body, as 
ſhould fufficiently ſecure the Store Nation agaĩnſt 
the misfortunes ariling from the influence of fo- 


reign Counſels,” This was ſeconded by a great 


many Members; and, after ſome debate; it was 
zgrced, that the act ſhould be confidered para- 

h by paragraph. The next day it was re- 
des, that the Eſtates of the 'Nation' ſhould 
meet upon the 2oth day after the Queen's de- 
ceaſe, 1 — the Government ſhould be lodg- 
ed in their hands on that day. The 5th of 


Jah, a clauſe was added, excluding Papiſts 


from being Members of the Eſtates 3 and, on 
the 6th, another clauſe was offered, That no 
« Eug liſbmam or Foreigner, having u Scols title, 
« and not having an eſtate of a thouſand pounds 
« ſterling yearly- rent within this Kingdom, 
« ſhall have place and vote in that meeting of 
« Eſtates.” » Againſt this clauſe it was urged by 
the Marquis of Aibol, that the privilege of 
Perrage belonged to ſome by Birth, and to others 
by immediate Creation. That, in the firſt of 
theſe caſes, the private birthright of ſome No- 
dlemen might de injured;; and, in the other, 
the prerogative ſeemed to be impaired. To this 
it was "anſwered, firſt, that this clauſe was no 
incroaching upon the property and birthright of 
thoſe Peers, who were to be excluded at that 
time, ſeeing the Excluſion was for that time 
' dine, at Which there was an affair to be nego- 
tated, which was purely a Scots concern, v7Z. 
the chuſing a Suceeſſor for the Kingdom of 
Holland. | Secondly,” That poſſeſſion and pro- 


perty is the true title for repreſentation ; and, 


though the Crown, which is the fountain of 
honour, be not reſtraiĩned to diſpenſe titles ac- 
cording to that rule, yet, in this very nice 
aſe, there could be no exception made againſt 
excluding thoſe from voting, who, not only had 
n0 poſſeſſion or intereſt in Scotland to repreſent, 
but who, on the contrary, had poſſeſſion and in- 
tereſt elſewhere, nick might claſh with the in- 
tereſt of the Scots Nation. Thirdly, That in 
the affair, which was'to' be the ſubject: matter of 
the conſideration of that meeting of the Eftates, 
the nominating a Succeſſor, the Engliſb were 
aready predetermined and pre- engaged in their 
on choice. And though it ſhould prove to 
be the intereſt of Scotland, not to enter into the 
lame nomination with Eugland, yet thoſe pre- 
duermined Peers, who had eſtates in England, 
vould never riſque them, to give a fair vote for 
the intereſt of Srotland, where they had no eſtate 
o loſe 3 and therefore the clauſe was inſiſted on 
proper. After ſome debate, the clauſe was 
put to the vote, and carried in the affirmative 
but, before voting, the Marquis of Aubol pro- 
telted, that this vote might not prejudice the 
undoubted right of all Scots Proteſtant Peers: 
To which proteſt ſeveral other Peers adhered, 
Then the Marquis of Annandale, the Duke of 
4 le, and the Earl of Kincardine alſo pro- 
teſted, that the vote might not be prejudicial 


— 
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ther they be Srotſmen or Engliſh. On the 5th 
of Fuly, it was moved, That ſuch limitations, as 
ſhould” be thought neceſſary to be put upon the 
Succeſſor, might be conſidered ; and particu- 
larly a clauſe was offered, that the Kingdom 
ſhould not be engaged in any war, but by ad- 
vice and conſent of the Parliament. This clauſe 
being tead, a long debate enſued, wherein it 


was urged, ** That the ſettling the limitations 


„ upon the Succeſſor was more proper to be 
« done by that Parliament or Meeting of the 
« Eſtates, which ſhould name the Succeſſor ; 
te and that the whole 4 of ſecurity might per- 
«« haps be loſt, if it ſhould be cramped by ſuch 
„ limitations.” Upon which, it was carried by 
a majority of twenty-ſix voices, not to proceed to 
the limitations on the Succeſſor in this ac. How- 
ever, it was afrerwards voted, that the act touch- 
ing peace and war ſhould be conſideted, next 
after the act of ſecurity. 

On the gth of Jah, upon a debate relating 
to the Regency, in caſe the [Succeſſor to be 
named were under age, it was reſolved to refer 
that matter to the wiſdom of the meeting of 
the eſtates. Five days after it was moved, that 
the clauſe, impowering the meeting of the 
eſtates to declare à Succeſſor to the Crown of 
the Royal line and of the Proteſtant y 
might receive the addition of theſe words, of 
the true Proteſtant Religion, as by law eftabliſhed, 
within this Kingdom. Againſt which it was 
urged; That the Coronation-oath was a ſuffi- 
cient teſt to engage the Succeſſor (being a Pro- 
teſtant) to maintain the Church, as by law eſta- 
bliſned. To this it was anſwered, That ſince 
« the wiſdom of this Houſe had thought fit to 
« exclude Papiſts, who profeſſed the doctrine 
« of Tranſubſtantiation, from having any acceſs 
« to a Scots Government; ſo he ſaw no reaſon, 
« why Lutherans, who profeſs the doctrine of 
« Confubſtantiation, ought not likewiſe to be ex- 
e cluded ; and more eſpecially conſidering, that 
« by this means the Family of Hanover would 
« be excluded, which was both proper and ne- 
« ceſſary, conſidering that the Engliſh had na- 
« med that family for their Succeſſor, For he 
« ſaw plainly, that the Scots Nation muſt reſolve 
« to be in continual ſlavery, if they ſhould go 
« into the ſame nomination with England, un- 
« lefs* they had ſuch conditions of Government 
„ ſettled within themſelves, as might ſecure 
ce their liberty and trade; of which he ſaw no 
«« great appearance at this time, ſince it was evi- 
« dent from ſeveral ſtruggles within theſe few 
% days, that the Miniſtry were in concert with 
« the Miniſtry of England, to continue the 
« Scots Nation under the ſame ſlavery as for- 
«© merly ; and therefore he did ſecond that 
« clauſe, and would ſecond any other clauſe 
« whatſoever, which might put the Scots Na- 
c tion under a diſtin Government from that of 
« England, ſeeing they could not obtain ſuch 
te reaſonable terms, as might make them eaſy 
* under one and the ſame Succeſſor.” Upon 


this occalion Mr Grant informed the Houſe, 
that 


— 


cam of right, the next Proteſtant in the line ſucceeds 

courſe, and the Duke of Hamilton and the Country- 
Pty were for reſcinding it totally, to cut off both 
de pretenſions ; and, when it came to the vote, it 
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was carried only by one, and that too a great Miniſter 
of State; that it ſhould not be totally reſcinded, but 


in ſo far only as it might countenance a Popiſh Suc- 
ceſſor. 
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that he had ĩnſtructjons from the Barons of the 
Shire of zverneſs, whom he repreſented, . not 


to enter into any terms of Succeſſion, the fame 


with England, unleſs firſt there ſhould be; ſuch 


conditions of Government, and terms of Union 


of Trade, previouſly concerted, . paſſed, and ta- 
tified by the Parliaments of both Kingdoms, as 
ſhould put the Scots Nation upon an equal foot 
with their neighbours. . After ſome debate, the 
ueſtion was ſtated, either to add the words of- 
ered o the clauſe, or to reſt upon the ſecurity by 


the Coranation-oath ;. and it was carried for reſt- 


ing on the Coronatian-oath. att 

Oa the 16th of Fuly, a clauſe was offered by 
the Earl of Roxburgb, providing the Succeſ- 
% ſor to be named by the meeting of the 
<« eſtates be not the Succeſſor to the Crown of 
& England, unleſs in this Seſſion of Parliament 
<« there be ſuch conditions of Governmet ſet- 
« tled and enacted, as may ſecure, the honour 
« and independency of the Crown of this 
« Kingdom, the freedom, frequency, and power 
« of Parliaments, and the religion, liberty, and 


e trade of the Nation from the Engliſh or Fo- 


« reign influence.“ It was urged againſt the 
clauſe, that it imported limitatians upon the Suc- 
ceſſor, which had been by a former day's vote 
excluded out of this aft. To which it was an- 
ſwered, That by this clauſe there was no limi- 
tation deſigned to be brought into this act, but 
that the clauſe did only in general ſecure a capi- 
tulation for ſome proper conditions of Govern- 
ment to be ſettled in the Seſſion of Parliament, 
in caſe the Nation ſhould think fit to name the ſame 
Succeſſor with England, in the ſame manner as 
the other day's reſolve had made a capitulation 
for the a of peace and war in particular. It 
was again objected, That, as this clauſe was con- 
ceived, the making of the conditions of Go- 
vernment was too peremptorily reſtrained to 
this Seſſion of Parliament; and therefore it was 
moved, that, inſtead of this Seſſion of Parlia- 
ment, it ſhould be, in ibis or any other Seſſion of 
Parliament. To this it was anſwered, ** That 
„ whilſt the Members were deſigning to ſecure 
a capilulation for ſettling ſuch conditions of 
« Government, as might anſwer no leſs impor- 
i tant ends than the honour and ſafety of the 
« Scots Crown, relieving the Nation from ſla- 
« very, and thereby to extinguiſh the jealouſies, 
« which muſt, for all future ages, make both 
« Nations unealy ; that, when they were pro- 
<« jecting ſuch good things with all imaginable 
« diſpatch in this Parliament, they were told of 
« an expedient for a new delay, by turning 
« them off to ſome future Parliament; which, 
<< upon the whole matter, aimed at nothing leſs 
ce than an entire diſappointment of thoſe gene- 
« rous deſigns. And therefore it was hoped, 
«© that the wiſdom of the Houſe would enter 


46 rn: the clauſe, as at Rrſt/ er. 
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The queſtion being put; Whether „ 
add the clauſe, or not, ſome Members threw in 
a great many new-expetiients, which otdaſſoned 
ſeveral warm ſpeeches ; and it being late und 


| | The Chancellor 
ſeconded this motion, adding, that this debate 
ſhould be reſumed the next fitting; and, by the 
Commiſſioner's order, adjourned the Pliament 
for four days. This adjournment” without 4 
vote, in the midſt of à debate, was immediate. 
ly proteſted againſt as illegal, and an addreſs to 
the Queen was framed: and ſubſcribed by above 
ſeventy Members; but, on the 2oth' of 7h, 
the next day of meeting, the Chancellor de. 
claring. That there was no manner of deſign 
<< by that adjournment to incroach upon 'the 
<< privilege of the Parliament; 4 flop was put 
to the addreſs. The next day, the Houſe pro- 
ceeded on the Earl of RoxburgÞs clauſe; but, 
after reading it, there was another offered by 
the Queen's Advocate, providing, that, after 
«© her Majeſty's deceaſe, without | heirs of her 
% body, the ſame perfon ſhall in no event be 
capable to be King or Queen of both King. 
« doms of Scotland and England, unleſs's free 
« communication of trade, the freedom of ta- 
« vigation, and the liberty of the plantations 
be fully agreed to, and eſtabliſhed by the Par- 
„ liament and Kingdom of England, in favout 
* of the Kingdom and Subjects of Szothand, at 
« the ſight, and to the ſatisfaction of this or 
© any enſuing Parliament of Scotland; of the 
«*« ſaid meeting of eſtates.” After this clauſe 
was read, it was moved, that it ſhould be added 
to the a# of Security, inſtead of the clauſe of- 
fered by the Earl of Roxburgh ; and this mo- 
tion was ſeconded by all the Miniſtry and their 
Dependents. After a long debate, ſome urging, 
to have the clauſe offered relating to the cond:- 
tions of Government added to the att of Srewri- 
ty; others inſiſting, to have the clauſe relating 
to communicaiion of trade added; it was propo- 
ſed, that both the clauſes ſhould be joined, and 
added to the ac of Security, which, on the 
26th of Fuly, was, after a long debate, carried 
by a majority of ſeventy-two voices : But the 
Marquis of Annandale, Lord Preſident, and the 
Duke of Argyle proteſted againſt it, to which 
ſeveral others adhered. - Other clauſes were at- 
terwards offered, and, notwithſtanding the ſtrong 
oppoſition: from the Miniſtry, added to the 47, 
which, on the 13th of Aupuſt, was read, and 
approved by a majority of fifty-nine voices (i). 
The act of Security being thus ſolemnly paſſed, 
inſtances were made to the Commiſſioner, that 
he would give the Royal Aſſent, which, it was 
urged, would encourage the Members te £9 
the more chearfully upon the matter of of 


he —— 


1) The other clauſes were: 

hat the Eſtates ſhould not nominate a Succeſſor, 
till twenty days after their meeting : That it ſhould 
be high-treaſon to adminiſter the Coronation-oath, but 
by the appointment of the Eſtates; or to own any 
perſon as King or Queen, after her Majeſty's deceaſe, 
till they take the Coronation-oath, and accept the 
terms of the claim of Right, and ſuch conditions as 
ſhall be ſettled in this or any enſuing Parliament : That, 
in caſe there be no Parliament at the Queen's death, 
the Adminiſtration ſhall be in the hands of ſuch Mem- 


n 


bers of Parliament, and of the Privy- Council laſt in 
being, as ſhall be in Edinkyrgh, or come there before 
the 20th day: That all Commiſſions of the civil off 
cers, except Sheriffs, Stewards, and Juſfices of the 
Peace, and of all military officers above Capes 
ſhall, upon the Queen's deceaſe, be void.: * 
Proteſtant Heretors and Freeholders, and all Burg"*s 
ſhall forthwith provide themſelves with-fire-arms, 

all the fencible men within their reſpectlve bounds, 
diſcipline them once a month, D 


(1) The 
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legatine to any approved. in Parliament 


the High- Commiſſioner declined giving an 

— till the toch of September, when be zold 
them, in a f. that he had received the 
acen's pleaſure, and was e ered: to give 
the Royal Aſſent ta all; the acts voted in this 
Seſſion, excepting only the a for Security of 
the Kingdom. this, it was moved, chat 
the Queen ſhould be addreſſed. tor her aſſent; 
but, the queſtion being put, it was carried againſt 
this addreſs by twelve voices. Both before and 
after the Commiſſioner had refuſed to paſs the 
ſecurity-· act, there were ſeveral remarkable mo- 
tions and bills, particularly upon the ſubject of 
limitations. On the Sth of September, the Earl 
of Marchmont gave in an act concerning the 
Succeſſion, which occaſioned very great heats in 
the Houſe, becauſe he had named in it the fa- 
mily of Hanover, and was therefore rejected by 
many, as contrary to the act of ſecurity, Whe- 
ther the Earl was -provoked to bring in this 
overture by the madneſs of the 8, Germain's 
party, or by the jealouſy of ſome of thoſe of the 
Revolution, it appeared, that it was not done 
by concert, and therefore gave a general diſguſt. 
After this, ſuch limitations were offered, as almoſt 
turned the Monarchy into a Commonwealth, 
with the empty name of a King : For it was 
propoſed, that the whole Adminiſtration ſhould 
be committed to a Council, named by the Par- 
lament, and that the Legiſlature ſhould: be en- 
tirely in the Parliament, by which no ſhadow of 
power was left with the Crown, and it was to 
be merely a nominal thing. But, after many 
warm debates, theſe matters were put off by a 
ſudden adjournment. However, one act of limi- 
tation upon a Succeſſor paſſed, which was of 
ſome importance. It was declared, that, after 
her Majeſty's deceaſe, no King or Queen of 
Scotland ſhould have power to make war or peace, 
without conſent of Parliament. An act alſo 
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paſſed,” allowing the importation of French 1 
ad never been aſſerted before the year 1660, ed, 


wines, and other liquors, which, as was pretend 
d, were to be imported in the ſhips of a neu- 
ttal State. The truth was, the revenue was ſo 
exhauſted, that they had not enough to ſupport, 
the Government,” without ſuch help. Thoſe, . 
who deſired to drink Claret, and all concerned 
in trade ran into it, by which means the bill. 
was carried, though with great oppoſition. The. 
Jacobites were alſo for it, ſince it opened a free 
correſpondence with France. It was certainly a- 
gainſt the public intereſt of the Government, in 
oppolition to which private intereſt does often. 
prevail. As there were acts in being, that made 
ſlanderous ſpeeches or writings puniſhable with 
death, it was now enacted, that ſuch crimes 
ſhould be puniſhed according to the demerit of 
the tranſgreſſion, by fining, impriſonment, or 
baniſhment. An act alſo paſſed in favour of the 
Company trading to Africa and the Iudies; and 
another, for a Commiſſion concerning the pub- 
lic accounts. Moreover, the Parliament made 
void the Commiſſion for treating of an Union 
with England, and diſcharged any other Com- 
miſſion for that end, without their - conſent. 
Notwithſtanding theſe, and the acts for ratify- 
ing the claim of Right, and eſtabliſhing the 
Preſbyterian Church-Government : Since the 
Duke of Qyeenſberry would not paſs the act for 
the ſecurity of the Kingdom, nor ſuffer them to 
proceed in their limitations upon a Succeſſor, 
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they would give no ſupply ; and he was forced Sept. 15. 


to adjourn the Parliament to the 12th of OAo- 
ber, without having any ſubſidies granted. By 
this means the pay of the Army, with the 
c of the Government, was to run upon 
credit; and matters were like to come to extre- 

ities, for a national humour of rendering them- 

lves a free and independent Kingdom had ſo 
inflamed them, that they ſeemed capable of the 
moſt extravagant things that could be ſuggeſted 


to them (1). 64 
us 
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(1) The proceedings of the Parliament, after the 
13th of Auguſt, when the act for ſecurity of the Na- 
tion was finiſhed, may be ſeen in the following extract: 
When the Parliament found the Commiſſioner would 
not give an anſwer to their inſtances for paſſing the Se- 
curity- act, it was moved, on the 25th of Augu/?, that 
the Houſe ſhould go upon the conſideration of ſome 
overtures for ſecuring the liberties of the Nation, con- 
formable to the tenour of the grand reſolve, entered 
into the 28th of May. Againf which it was urged, 
that, according to the terms of that reſolve, the 
Houſe had already made conſiderable progreſs in the 
matter of religion and liberty; and that trade was 
next in order. Upon which ſeveral aRts for trade were 

red and read, particularly, an a& allowing the im- 
portation of all ſorts, of wines and other foreign li- 
quors. As this overture was oppoſed by ſeveral Mem- 

$ as prejudicial to the trade of the Nation, it was 
alledged by one of the Miniſtry, that it was very well 
nown, that the cuſtoms on wines was the chief. fund 
for the Civil Lift ; and unleſs the importation of 
rench wines were reftored, the Government could 
not be ſupported, conſidering, that the funds were 
now very far deficient, This was feconded by ano- 
ther Minifter, repreſenting the great benefit which 
would ariſe to the Kingdom in general, 'and to the 
owns in particular, by the French trade ; and con- 
cluding, * That unleſs that act was paſſed, the ſub. 


— 


« ſuch harſh expreſſions as theſe come from about the 
© Throne, for no other reaſon, but to amuſe and 
& miſlead the boroughs with pretended advantages of 
&© trade, the Members . muſt take the liberty to tell 
« their mind the more freely. That he did openly 
& aver, that it was plain to all this Houſe, that the 
& Nation was ruined in all its concerns both of liber- 
ve ty and trade, by the moſt treacherous artifices of 
* thoſe, who were in the Miniſtry.” Upon this ſome 
about the Throne ſaid, that, theſe expreſſions ought 10 
be taken notice of, To which the fame Member an- 
ſwered, ** That be heard it murmured about the 
„% Throne, that his expteſſions ought to be taken no- 
&'tice of; but he defied any body to take notice of 
© them, for they all knew too well, that what he 
% had ſpoken Was a certain truth.“ It was again 
urged in behalf of the aft, ©* That upon farther in- 
« quity it would be found, that the trade with France 
4 was a trade beneficial to the Nation, becauſe the 
%% French took Scots goods in return for their wines.“ 
So that, after a long and angry debate, the act was or- 
dered to be marked a firſt reading, 


The 6th of September, the Earl of Marchmont de- 


fired leave of the Houſe to withdraw an act, contain- 
ing ſome limitations upon the Succeſſar, which had been 
lately preſented by him, but had not yet been read. 


His deſire being granted, as ſoon as his Lordſhip had 
withdrawn that act, he begged leave to preſent ano- 
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* jefts might plow up their towns, and burn their ſhips.” ther in its room, which he deſired might be read. 
To this a Member anfwered, That, fince he heard This was an act to tie the Succeſſion on the Houſe of 


2 Hanover ; 
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m. HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Thus ended this famous Seflion of Parlia- 
ment, in which the greateſt part of the Mini- 
ſtry had abandoned the Duke of Qurenſberry, 
and particularly the Earl of Szafield, Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Marquis of Abo, Lord Privy-Seal, 
and the Lord Viſcount Tarbat, Secretary of State, 
with all who depended on them 3 yet, upon the 
concluſion of © the Seſſion, the Marquis was 
made a Duke, and the Lord Tarbat Earl of 
Cromariy; which looked like rewarding them 
for their oppoſition, The Marquis of Douglaſs, 
though under age, was likewiſe made a Duke; 
the Viſcounts of S/air and Roſeberry were created 
Earls of the ſame name; the Lord Boyle, Earl 
of Glaſgow ; James Stuart of Bute, Earl of Bute 
Charles Hope of Hopton, Earl of Hopton ; Fobn 
Crawford of Kilbiruce, Viſcount of Garnoct; and 
Sir James Primroſe of Carrington, Viſcount of 
Primroſe. Soon after, the Queen reſolved to 
revive the order of the Thiſtle, which had been 
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VI 
raiſed by her Father, but was. der fall by che late 


King. It was to be cartied'ln @ preen _ N 
as the George iy in a blue, and the glory was iti 
the form of 4 St Andrew's Cros, with x Thiſtle 
in the middle. Argyle "and” Athol,” Ankandale 
Orkney, and Seafield, were the firſt, who had it, 
the number being limited to twelye, 
To ſuch 'a height did the diſorders in that 
Kingdom riſe, that great {kill and much ſecret 
practice ſeemed neceſſary to Tet matters tight 
there, The averſion and jealouſy towards thoſe, 
who had been moſt active in the laſt Reign, and 
the favour ſhewn to thoſe, ho were in King 
James's intereſt, had an appearance of bringing 
matters out of an exceſs to a temper ; and it was 
much magnified by thoſe, ho intended to flat. 
ter the Queen, on defign to ruin her. Though 
the ſame meaſures were taken in England, yet 
there was leſs danger in following them there 
than in Scotland, Ae might be ſooner ob- 
& 1 4 2 ferved, 
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Hanover; and, as his Lordſhip had not ſignified what 
the import of it was, no body oppoſed his motion for 
the reading of it; but when the Clerk came to that 
paragraph, where it ſubſtitutes the Princeſs Sophia, &c. 
no ſooner were thoſe words out of his mouth, but the 
whole Houſe was in a flame. Some moved to have 
the overture burnt ; and others to have the Earl, who 
offered it, called to the bar, and others to have him 
fent to the caſtle, After the Houſe had ſhewed a ge- 
neral diflatisfation azainſt the thing, at length the 
Chancellor procured filence, and the Clerk was order- 
ed to read it through ; and the Earl of Marchmont de- 
ſired it might be marked a firſt reading, and was ſe- 
conded by the Marquis of Lothian and another Mem- 
ber. But they were ſo warmly oppoſed, that there 
was not a vote demanded; and the Earl of Marchmont 
propoſed only, that the overture might be marked in 
the minutes, expreſſing the import of it, urging, 
„That the minutes ought always to record the mat- 
c ter of fact as paſſed in Parliament.” This was 
warmly oppoſed by a Member, who ſaid, ** That 
« though it is both cuſtomary and proper, that every 
ce thing, which is moved in the Houſe, be marked in 
« the minutes; yet the act now offered by the Earl 
« of Marchmont ought to be diſtinguiſhed by ſome 
« particular mark of indignation from this Houſe, 
«« ſeeing the generality of the Members had ſufficient- 
« ly ſhewn their ſentiments, in relation to the nomi- 
«© nation of a Succeſſor, and had ſo frequently in this 
ac Seſſion declared it to be their opinion, that the Na- 
« tion was at preſent in a very improper ſtate for no- 
«© minating a Succeſſor the ſame with England: And 
« therefore the beſt he could ſay, in behalf of this 
„ molt unreaſonable overture, was to move, that it 
« might be buried in oblivion, and not marked in the 


' © minutes.” Another Member ſaid, ** That he 


<« heard an act offered, which ſeemed to contain ſome 
<< things inconſiſtent with the 424 of Security, which 
«© had lately paſſed the vote of the Houſe; and it was 
„ not unlikely, that the jealouſy, which the Mem- 
ec bers had contracted, that this act of Settlement was 
& not to receive the Royal aſſent, prompted them to 
c find out new acts to ſupply it. That he very plain- 
« ly foreſaw, that this would promote the jealouſy, 
« which this Nation had already contracted againſt 
ce their Neighbours ; and therefore he moved, that the 
«© Lord Chancellor might, as the mouth of the Houſe, 
« addreſs her Majeſty's repreſentative to give the 
« Royal aſſent to that act.“ This motion was ſe- 
conded by a great many Members ; and, the Earl of 
AMarchmont ſtill infiſting to have his at marked in the 
minutes as a privilege naturally due to all overtures, 
the queſtion was ſtated, whether to mark the overture 
in the minutes, or not? And it was carried in the ne- 
gative by fifty-ſeven votes. 

On the gth of September, it was repreſented by a 
Member, That this Parliament had now fate very 
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4 long, and, after a vaſt e of , time, 
« and pains, had at length paſſed an act for the Sen- 
« r;ry of the Nation; and as it would be ſome recom- 
<< pence to the Members to ſee that act receive the 
Royal aſſent, ſo it would, no doubt, be very ſatiſ- 
5 factory to the Nation. And therefore he begged, 
«© that her Majeſty's Commiſſioner would give the 
e Royal aſſent to the act.“ This was ſeconded by a 
great many Members; and, at length, a motion was 
made, that the Houſe ſhould addreſs ber Maje/ty is piu: 
the Reyal aſſent, Againſt this it was urged, That the 
Parliament had already done their part, by voting the 
act, and what remained to be done, was the Queen's 
part; and that there was no need for addrefling, ſee- 
ing it was notified to the Queen, that the Parliament 
had voted the act. To this it was anſwered, ** That, 
« no doubt, it was made known to her Majeſty by her 
«© Miniſtry, that this act had paſſed the vote of the 
* Houſe : But that every body knew very well, that 
« Courtiers never fail to repreſent the  black-fode of 
„things; and therefore he concurred in that motion 
© of ſeconding the ſormer vote of the Houſe, by a 
% dutiſul addreſs to her Majeſty.” After ſome further 
debate, and ſeveral warm ſpeeches, it was repreſented 
by the Marquis of Tweedale, that it was ſomewhat too 
baſty to addreſs her Majeſty for her aſſent, until the 
Houſe knew from the Commiſſioner, whether he was 
already inſtructed for that purpoſe ; and therefore be 
begged, that the Commiſſioner would declare his in- 
tentions, A great many Members ſeconded this mo- 
tion, and preſſed, that the Commiſſioner would give the 
Houſe ſo much ſatis faction, as to let them know, be- 
ther or no he was inſtructed to paſs this act. But bis 
Grace did not think fit to give any anſwer. in the 
matter. Thereupon another Member, Mr Hiercher 
of Salton, ſaid, ** That be had. ſeldom ſeen any be- 
„ nefit from addreſſes, and for that reaſon he was very 
© little concerned, whether this Houſe did at preſeat 
<« addreſs, her Majeſty, or not. That he thought, 
& that the acts, which the Houſe had voted, were but 
e very lender fences for the ſecurity of the Nation: 
That the Nation's caſe was deſperate, and the provi- 
<« {ons muſt be ſuitable, That he found ſome people 
« were too forward in promoting the Succeſſion of the 
« Houſe of Hanover, and others that of the Prince of 
« Wales; and that they were. both contented to ſa- 
« crifice their own and their Nation's, liberty, rather 
< than not accompliſh their deſigns. That he dud 
“ conſider it as a very melancholy proſpect for this 
„ Nation, that they were not to expect either 

<« thoſe two Succeſſors, but at the rate of being ſlaves, 
e not to their Princes, but to their Neighbours ſor 
<< ſuppoſing, that, upon the one band, this Nation 
<« ſhould ſubmit either willingly, or by Commiſhon» 
« to the Succeſſor of England, without ſuch condr- 
« tions of Government within themſelves, as {bould 
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oz ſexyed, and eaſier corrected. u here perſons are ,endjupon that his fidelity or his capacity were 1903. 


in view, and are watched. in all their motions; much queſtioned. 
| ei t prove fatal at a greater (diſtance, 
where it was morecaly to deny or palliate things, 


__ things were: in this ſituation! zn 8cot- Aftairs of 
land there were alſo high diſcontents in Ireland, Ireland. 


with greater aſſurange. The Duke of Qyeenſ⸗ 
berry's 188 AlL things to himſelf increaſed 
the diſguſt at the Credit he was in. He had be- 

nA practice, of drawing out the Seſſions of 

arliament to an, unuſual length ; by which his 
appointments. exhauſted ſo much of the  reve- 
nue, that the reſt. of the Miniſters were not 
paid; which will always create diſcontent. He 
truſted entirely to a few. perſons, and his condut᷑t 
was liable, to juſt exceptions. Some of thoſe, 
who had the greateſt credit with him, were be- 
lie ved to be engaged, in, a- foreign, intereſt ; and 
his paſſihg, or rather promoting the act, which 
opened a N with France, was con- 
ſidered as a delign to ſettle a commerce there; 
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occaſioned 
forfeited eſtates; The Duke of Ormond was the 
better received, When he went to that Govern- 
ment, hecauſe he came after the Earl of Ro- 
cheſter; till it appeared; thar he was in all things 
governed by him: and that he purſued the 
meaſures, which that Earl had began to take, 
of raiſing new diviſions in that Kingdom; for, 
before that time, the only diviſion in Irelanu 
was that of Engliſb, and i, Proteſtants and 
Papiſts. But now an animoſity came to be 
raiſed) there, as in England, betwern Whig and 
Tory. The wiſer ſore of the Exgliſb re ſolved 
to oppoſe this all they could, and to proceed 
with temper and moderation. The Parliament 
Ai £4 Ad $;, 105 . b 1 5 was 
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© Miniſtry upon their joint Prince, in that caſe they 
© were no better than flaves: Or, if, on the other 
© hand, the Scots ſhould force their Succeſſor upon the 
« Engliſh, without ſecuring to themſelves the condi- 
tions beforementioned,. they muſt ſtill reſolve to be 
« under the ſame dependence, when Conquerors, as 
© when Conquered. And therefore, that it was 
© abſolately neceſſary for them to ſettle ſuch con- 
© ditions of Government, as might place them in 
© a_ reaſonable fate of freedom and ſecurity, who- 
* ſoever might be the Succeſſor ; and that to this pur- 
© poſe: he offered an act, which might anſwer thoſe 
© ends.” - The firſt draught ran thus: Our Sove- 
© reign. Lady, with the advice and conſent of the 
© Eſtates of Parliament, flatutes and ordains, that, af- 
© ter the deceaſe of her Majeſty (whom God long 
© preſerve) and failing heirs of her body, no one 
© ſhall ſucceed to the Crown of this Realm, that is 
© likewiſe Succeffor to the Crown of England, but 
under the limitations following; which, together 
© with the Coronation-oath and claim of Right, they 
© ſhall ſwear to obſerve : That all places and offices, 
© both civil and military, and all penſions formerly 
© conferred upon our Kings, ſhall ever after be given 
© by Parliament: That a new Parliament ſhall be 
© choſen every Michaelmas Head-court, to fit the 
© 1ſt of November thereafter, and adjourn themſelves 
© from time to time till next Michaelmas ; and that 
they chuſe their own Preſident : That a Committee 
© of thirty-ſix Members, choſen by and out of the 
© whole —— without diſtinction of eſtates, 
© ſhall, during the intervals of Parliament, under the 
© King, have the Adminiſtration of the Government, 
© be his Council, and. accountable to Parliament; 
with power, on extraordinary occaſions, to call the 
* Parliament» together.” 
After the act was read, the Member ſaid, Tha 

he had not in this act made any nomination of a 
* Succeſſor : and it was his opinion, that this Nation 
* was not, at preſent,” in a condition for fuch a nomi- 
nation; but ſeeing there was a great zeal amongſt 
* ſome for promoting the Succeſſion of Hanover, 
* and no leſs among others for promoting that of the 
Prince of Wales ; therefore, to ſatisfy both, he had 
another act ready to offer, but which he need not 


* read, ſeeing it was the very ſame with what was without an anſwer,” it was better to leave the Commiſ- T 0 
* already offered in every 4 excepting ſioner to his reflections ; that, perhaps, he would be 1 
* only that it had a blank in it for nominating a Suc- ready to comply againſt next day; and that, therefore, 148 
© ceſſlor. That he moved, that the Members might be moved the Houſe ſhould proceed to finiſh the act 1 1 
go to work, and paſs this act; and, immediately af - againſt the exportation of wool (which had been 1 
* ter that, let each party try their ſtrength, and let marked the firſt reading) and this was accordingly Ak 
* the ſtrongeſt carry the Nomination, and fill up the gone upon, put to the vote, and approved. a 1 
* blank, according to the mind of the plurality. The next day, September 10, the Commiſſioner | 4 
* That thus far be begged leave to declare his opinion, made the following peech : . 
* That he had rather concur in nominating the moſt | = | bd 
* rigid Papiſt with thoſe conditions of Government, Lords and Gentlemen, 1 


than the trueſt Proteſtant without them.“ This 


motion was ſeconded by ſeveral Members; but others 
No. 39. Vo. III. 
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urged againſt it, That the Houſe was now in the middle 
of an det bf trade, which ought to be finiſhid before any 
other bufineſs, After ſome debate, and a great many 
new inſtances to the Commiſſioner, to give the Royal 
aſſent to the a of Security, a Member ſaid, * That 
© he found this Houſe was to get no fatisfaftion from 
© her Majeſty's Commiſſioner at this time ; and it 
© ſeemed, the Nation was to expect as little good; 
© and therefore, the next beſt clauſe was to prevent 
© damage as much as poſſible, That it was to be 
© noted, that there were lately ſome meetings be- 
« twixt' fome ſubjects of both Kingdoms, in which 


-« ſeveral matters were agitated, in relation to an Union 


between the two Nations. That he ſhould not 
* deſcend to an inquiry into the nature of the powers, 
© by virtue of which the ſubſects of Scotland did meet 
upon ſuch a treaty. © That thoſe things might be 
„ ſpoke to in due time; but at preſent he humbly 
© conceived, there were two things worthy the con- 
© ſideration of this Hodfe : The one was, that, ſeein 

© ſuch a'treaty had been entered upon by ſome of the 
5 ſubjeQs of this Nation, it ſeemed firange, that no- 
thing of that ſort had all this Seffion of Parliament 
been laid before this Houſe ; and therefore he moved, 
That it be now laid before the Houſe, to be conſi- 
« dered by the Members. The other thing was, that, 
© ſeeing there were a great many things to be ſaid in 
© relation to that treaty, which might be more ſea- 
© ſonably taken notice of at another time, therefore 
© he moved, that a ſtop might be'put to any further 
© proceedings in that matter.“ This motion was ſe- 
conded by a great many Members ; and after ſome de- 
bate, 'there was a motion made and acquieſced to with- 
out a vote, That the progreſs, and advances, made 
in the ſaid treaty, might be laid before the Parlia- 
© ment next ſederunt, and declared by a vote of Par- 
© lament, that the Commiſſion granted for the ſaid 
© treaty was determined and extinct; and that there 
© ſhould be no new Commiſſion for treating of any 
© Union betwixt the Kingdoms of Scotland and Eng- 
© land, without conſent of Parliament.” After this 
was over, a great many Members preſſed the Commiſ- 
fioner to give the Royal aſſent to the a of Security ; 
but no anſwer was made from the Throne. At length 
a Member ſaid, That, ſeeing fo much had been ſaid 


« Tt was with great uneaſineſs to me, that I was 
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forced 


by the behaviour of the Fruſtees for r 


Europe. 
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The HISTORY VJ ENGLAND. 
-< nde, kant maden and purſue 


was at Dublin, on the 2 1ſt of September, 
with a ſpeech by the Duke to both Houſes, im- 
potting; * That it were to be "wiſhed," they 
« were in @ Condition to provide for ſuch for- 
« tifications, as would CE = the 
« ſafety of the Kingdom, and particularly at 
6 — try and for — the Barracks. But 
« that, 'which her Majeſty enpected from the 
Commons at that time, was only, that the 
publick debts be diſcharged, and the revenue 
* made equal to the expence of the Govern- 
© ment, which was much increafed by the 
0 of the Barracks ; and they were found 
« ſo uſeful,” atid ſo great an eaſe to the country, 
that they ought not to be neglected.“ 
aſſured both Houſes, That, ſince the Queen 
© had done him the honour to place him in that 
« ſtation, as his duty and gratitude obliged him 
to ſerve her Majeſty wich the utmoſt diligence 
and fidelity ; ſo his inclination and intereſt, 
and the examples of his Anceſtors, were in- 
diſpenſable obligations upon him to improve 
every opportunity, to the advantage and proſ- 
« perity of this his native Country: And that, 
4 
o 
6 
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nce he had no other deſign, than what they 
all aimed at, the Queen's ſervice, and the 
good of their Country, he only recommend- 
ed to them, that they might unite and agree 


wY 


returned to their Houſe, made 


the forfeited eſtates had raiſed a ſcandal upon the 


« cerh, take notice to her Majeſty, that her ene. 


* 


Vol. U 
them wick 170 
ommons, being 
choice of Alle 
Brodrick; the Queen's Solficitor-General; to be 
their Speaker. The firſt thing both Houſe 
went upon was the framing addreſſes, both to 
the Queen and the Lord - Lieutenant, which tar. 
ried the compliments to the Duke of | Ormond 
ſo far, as if no other perſon, beſides himſelf, 
could have given them the ſettlement, they ex- 
pected from his Government. The Truſtees of 


viſdom and temper.” The 


Iriſb Nation, as if they defigned to ſet up an 
independence upon Enpland ; fo that the Com- 
mons, in their addreſs to the Qpeen, aid, 
* They could not, but with the deepeſt con- 


mies, by many groundleſs and malicious ca- 
© lumnies, had miſrepreſented them ; the ſad 
and ſevere effects whereof they too ſenſibly 
felt; and eſpecially, as if they thought them- 
« ſelves, or deſired to be, independent of the 
© Crown of England. That therefore, to vin- 
« dicate themſelves from ſuch foul and unwor. 
thy aſperſions, they declared and acknoy- 
* ledged, that the Kingdom of Ireland was an- 
* nexed and united to the Imperial Crown of 
* England” The Commons, on all occaſions, 

expreſſed 
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forced to be ſilent yeſterday, when ſo many did ap- 
pear earneſt, that I ſhould ſpeak, I have all the 
inclinations in the world to give you full ſatisfaRion 3 
but I thought, that I ought not to be preſſed to give 
the Royal aſſent, or to declare my inſtructions in 
Parliament, which I had made known to many no- 
ble and worthy Members, beſides the Queen's fer- 


vants. 1 p 
are let fall, and that 


© Now that theſe inſtances 
you have proceeded to other buſineſs, to teſtify 


thing, that is in my power, I tell you freely, that I 
have received her Majeſty's pleaſure, and am fully 
impowered to give the Royal aſſent to all the acts 
voted in this Seſſion, excepting only that act, inti- 
tled, An act for the Security of the Kingdom. You 
may eaſily believe, that requires her Majeſty's fur- 
ther conſideration. At the ſame time her Majeſty 
expects you will mind your own ſafety, in making 
© neceſſary proviſions for the troops upon the preſent 
« Eſtabliſhment ; and that you will put the trade and 
© cuſtoms on that foot, that the Civil Li may be 
© ſupported. And I intreat your Lordſhips to finiſh 
© theſe as quickly as poſſible, that this Seſſion may be 
«© put to a ſpeedy and happy concluſion.“ 
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The Commiſſioner having ended his ſpeech, a 
Member ſaid, © That, had it been ſpoke in the begin- 
* ning of the Seffion, it might have ſaved a great 
deal of labour and expence ; for this was plainly to 
© tell the Parliament, that all their buſineſs was to raiſe 
© @ ſubſidy for the army, and cufloms for the Civil Ll 
© and that then the Seſſion ſhould be happily conclu- 
© ded by an adjournment,” This was followed by a 
debate concerning rhe n's negative, It was urg- 
ed, That the third act of the firſt Seſſion of the 
« firſt Parliament of King Cherles II. (which is the 
only act, upon which the negative is founded) was 
© only made to obviate a practice, which had been 
© uſurped by the eſtates in the time of the late re- 


< bellion, of making laws by their own vote, and 


* promulgating ſuch votes, as having the authority of 
* laws, without the Royal aſſent And therefore by 
© the ſaid act it is declared, t the Royal aſſent is ne- 
© ceſſary and utes to give the force of a law to the 
© vote of the Houſe ; but from thence it could not be 
© inferred, that the aſſent could be refuſed to an act 
© offered, and ſolemnly paſſed the Houſe ; and that, 


how willing I am to give you contentment in any 


— — 


© till of late, the negative had never been interpo- 
* ſed ; and that but in very few caſes. Aſter ſome 
debate, a motion was made to addreſs her Majeſty, 
That fbe would pleaſe to gratify the Houſe in giving the 
Royal aſſent to the af : But the queſtion being put, 
Addreſs or Proceed to other buſineſs ; it was carried, Pro- 
ceed to other buſineſs, by twelve voices, Aſter this, 
Mr Pringle, who had been Secretary to the treaty of 
Union, was ordered to lay the minutes of that treaty 
before the Houſe at their next fitting. - 

On the 1 3th of September, it was moved, that, ſee- 
ing the Royal aſſent had been refuſed to the a# of Se- 
curity, therefore it was proper to go upon other over- 
tures for the ſecurity of the Nation upon the event of 
the Queen's demiſe. Againſt this it was urged, that the 
Houſe had concluded by a late reſolve to go upon 
overtures for trade : To which it was anſwered, That 
this laſt reſolve had been entered into, after the af of 
Security had paſſed the vote of the Houſe, and whilſt it 
was not doubted, that the Royal aſſent would be gi- 
ven to it; but that now, the Royal aſſent being te- 
fuſed, the Houſe did naturally recur to the ſtate of their 
firſt grand reſolve, entered into the 28th day of Me. 
To this it was again replied; that the 2 of Security 
was indeed now laid aſide, but perhaps it might after- 
wards receive the Royal aſſent, when her Majeſty had 
farther conſidered of it; and that, beſides this a# of 
Security, there were ſome other very valuable acts paſ- 
ſed in conſequence of that grand refolve; ſuch as the 
act ſecuring Preilyterian Government, the af ratifying 
the claim of right, &.. to which acts the Royal aſſent 
was now promiſed by her Majeſty's Commiſſioner; 
and therefore it was high time to go upon ſome fur- 
ther acts for trade. Aſter a long and warm debate, 
the queſtion being put, To proceed either apen the aft 
for limitation, or upon overtures for trade It was Cat- 
ried for the latter by a majority of eleven voices. 
This vote beingover, the a# for importing wine wa 
read, and, the queſtion for approving it being inſiſted 
on, the Marquis of Tweedale ſaid, That, feeing no 
arguments could prevail with ſome people to part with 
this ſcandalous and pernicious act, be ht it was 
very proper, that all honeſt men, who wiſhed well to 
the trade of their Country and the honour of their 
Queen, ſhould clear themſelves of the leaft affent to 
it: And therefore, before the act was put to the vote, 
he entered a proteſtation for himfelf, and in the nam* 


of ſuch as ſhould adhere to it, That this zct, 4“ 
« Jowlng 


expreſſed their hatred of the Truſtees, and of 
their ings ; yet they would not preſume 
to meddle with any thing they had done, purſu- 
ant to the act that had paſſed in England, in- 
veſting the ttuſt in them. Recotdingly, on the 
25th of Sepiemler, they reſolved, that all the 
proteſtant Frecholders of that Kingdom had 
been falſely and maliciouſſiy miſrepreſemed, tra- 
duced, and abuſed, ina repreſentation of them 
made in a book, intitled, he Report of the 
Commiſſioners, appointed to "inquire into the Iriſh 
forfeitures in which were theſe words: And 
« indeed it does appear, that the Freeholdefs of 
« this Kingdom, through length of time, and 
hy contractiag ne friendſhips with the 1rif6, 
« or by interpurchaſing with one another, but 
« chiefly through a general diſlike of the diſ- 
poſitions of the forfeitures, are ſcarce willing 
« to find any perſon guilty of the late rebellion, 
even upon full evidence. And it appearing 
to the Houſe, that Francis Anneſley, Member of 
it, and Jobs Trencbard, Henry Lanford, and 
James Hamilton, were authors of that book ; it 
was reſolved that they had ſcandalouſly and ma- 
liiouſly miſrepreſented and traduced the Pro- 


E 


XVI. 990% ANNE. 
teſtant Freeholders of that Kingdom, and endea- 1703. 


voured to create a 2 and jea- 
louſy between the People of England and the 
Proteſtants of that Kingdom. Upon which 
Anneſley was expelled the Houſe, with this par- 
ticular mark of diſgrace, that no warrant ſhould 
be iſſued this Seſſion to elect anew Member for 
Deus Patrick in his room. Hamilton being 
dead; no queſtion was put about him z and 
Trenchard was got ſafe into England. 
The Truſtees haſtily. Gniſhed their affairs be 
fore the meeting of this Parliament; and ſome 
London Merchants, underſtanding. there were 
good penny worths to be had, ſent Agents over 
to Dublin, to purchaſe, in a lamp, what was left 
unſold. To do it as a Corporation, they exa- 


mined the powers in the Charters of ſeveral 


Companies in London, that they might purchaſe 
under one, by which the Company was impow- 
ered to buy lands without ſt int, or, at leaſt, a 
very large one ; ſuch was the Charter to the 
Sword- Blade Company, etected and incorporated 
to ſer up that Manufacture in Cumberland, or 
one of the neighbouring Counties, for the uſe 
of the army, on the breaking out of the firſt 

bs. Confederate 
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© lowing the importation of French wines and brandy, 
© ought not to paſs, as being diſhonourable to ber 
© Majeſty, inconſiſtent with the grand Alliance, 
© wherein ſhe was engaged, and prejudicial to the ho- 
© nour, ſafety, intereſt, and trade of this Kingdom,” 
He deſired, that this proteſtation might be marked and 
inſerted in the records of Parliament; and the ſame 
wa adhered to by twenty Peers, forty-three Repreſen- 
tatives for Shires, and twenty-one Repreſentatives of 
Boroughs ; and then, the clauſe being put to the vote, 
it was carried in the affirmative, The next day, Sep- 
(ember 14, a clauſe was offered, That no Scots ſhips 
ſuld trade direftly with France now in time of war; 
but, ſeveral Members objecting againſt it, the act was 
carried by a vote without it. 
On the 15th of September, it was urged by a Mem- 
ber, * That this had been a very tedious and expen- 
ive Seſſion of Parliament: That moſt part of it 
* had been employed in adjuſting the a# of Security 
* of this Nation after her Majeſty's deceaſe. That, 
* ſeeing this ac of Security was now laid aſide, it 
vas therefore high time for the Houſe to employ 
* them{elves in making new conditions, That there 
* Was an act now lying upon the the table, offered by 
Me Fletcher, which he moved might be the ſtan- 
dard of future deliberations, as that formerly offer- 
ali by the Marquis of Athe! had been the founda- 
* tion of the act of Security. This motion being 
ſeconded by many Members, the Lord Treaſuer re- 
preſented, that the Parliament had fate a long time 
vithout providing funds for the army, which muſt of 
neceſſity be ſupported, both for maintaining the peace 
it home, and for defending the Nation againſt inva- 
ſons from abroad: was an act now upon 
the table, which had been long before preſented for 
that purpoſe : And he moved, that it might receive a 
hit reading. This was oppoſed by a Member, who 
lad, That it ſeemed very unſeaſonable to propoſe a 
 upply at this time, when the Houſe had ſo much 
to do for the ſecurity of the Nation ; it being well 
: known, that this Parliament ſhould have no time 
: allowed them after the ſupply was granted ; though, 
: for his part, he ſaw no body unwilling to go upon 
x the ſupply in due time, yet be thought it was very 
little encouragement for the Nation to grant a ſup- 
: Ply, when they found themſelves fruſtrated of all 
: their labour and expence for theſe ſeveral months, 
and when the whole Nation ſaw, that the ſupplies 
ſerve for no other uſes, but to gratify the avarice of 
lome inſatiable Miniſters. This occaſioned along 


debate, and many warm ſpeeches were made in behalf 
of Mr Fletcher's act in particular, and on the ſtate of 
the Nation in general ; and at length Mr Fletcher 
himſelf ſpoke in favour of his own act, entering into 
the detail of it. Among the many arguments for 
promoting it, and the good conſequences which would 
ariſe from it, he urged. * That it would fave a great 
© ſum, which was yearly expended by ſuch as went 
© to Court to look after places. That this ſum might 
© ſerve for a good ſtock for trade, That by this act 
© the Nation would be free from the influence of 
© Engliſh Miniſters, by baving their own places be- 
© ſtowed by a Scots Parliament. That ſuch an Efta- 


© bliſhment would not turn the form of the Scots 


© Government into a Commonwealth, ſince there are 
« precedents for it in ſome of the moſt abſolute mo- 
© narchies in the world, particularly China, where all 
© offices are beſtowed by the Prince upon recommenda- 
© tion from his ſeveral Councils in the ſeveral parts of 
© his Kingdoms: Nor would the prerogative be impair- 
© ed by it; for, as to the Prince's concern, it was only 
© changing hands betwixt the advice of an Engliſh 
« Miniſtry and that of à Scots Parliament. That a 
Scots Parliament muſt know, who are perſons fit for 
© the ſervice of their Prince and Nation better than 
© Engl Miniſters, who, through their being unac- 
© quainted with the Scotſmen and Scots affairs, might 
commit miſtakes hurtful to both Nations. That 
© the Engliſh would be gainers by this act, as well as 
© their Prince, ſince all the advantage, they had by 
© the preſent Eſtabliſhment, was to have the vanity of 
© direing Scots affairs by the humour of a few of 
© their own Miniſters, who (as appeared of late) had 
© very much miſtaken the intereſt of England, in 
© ſome directions they gave relating to the Scots af- 
© fairs, That by theſe means Scotland was impove- 
© riſhed, and rendered incapable of giving that joint- 
© affiſtance againſt the common enemy, which other- 
© wiſe they might, if they were allowed to manage 
© their own trade and buſineſs to the beſt advantage. 
© That theſe: difficulties mult certainly make the Na- 
© tion uneaſy in their preſent condition, and would 
© certainly diſpoſe them to lay bold on any opportuni- 
© ty of amending their condition, though to the ruin 
© of their Neighbours.” | 

T he Chancellor made an anſwer to this Speech, re- 
preſenting the Act as laying a ſcheme for a Common- 
wealth, and tending to innovate the conſtitution of 
the Monarchy. And then the Miniſtry offered a ſtate 
of a vote for giving a firſt reading either to Mr Fletch- 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


was opened at Dublin, on the 21ſt of September, 
with a ſpeech by the Duke to both Houſes, im- 
potting; ©: That it were to be wiſhed, they 
« were in a Condition to provide for ſuch for- 


« rifications,” as would much conduce to the 


ſaſety of the Kingdom, and particularly at 
Y Tag, and for Siding the Barracks, Dut 
that, which her Majeſty -expeQted from the 
« Commons at that time, was only, that the 
© publick debts be diſcharged, and the revenue 
made equal to the txpence' of the Govern- 
© ment, which was much | increafed by the 
charge of the Barracks; and they were found 
« ſo uſeful, and ſo great an eaſe to the country, 
« that they ought not to be neglected.?“ 
aſſured both Houſes, That, fince the Queen 
© had done him the honour to place him in that 
« ſtation, as his duty and gratitude obliged him 
© to ſerve her Majeſty with the utmoſt diligence 
and fidelity; ſo his inclination and intereſt, 
© and the examples of his Anceſtors, were in- 
« difpenfable obligations upon him to improve 
every opportunity, to the advantage and proſ- 
« perity of this his native Country: And that, 
8 ſince he had no other deſign, than what they 
« all aimed at, the Queen's ſervice, and the 
good of their Country, he only recommend- 
ed to them, that they might unite and agree 
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« wiſdom and temper.“ The Commons, bein 

Brodrick; the Queen's Solhcitor- General to be 
their Speaker. The firſt thing both Houſes 
went upon was the framing” addreſſts, both to 
the Queen and the Lord · Lieutenant, Which car - 
ried the compliments ta the Duke of Orhond 
ſo far as if no other perſon, beſides himfelf, 
could have given them the ſettlement, they ex- 
pected from his Government. The Truſtees of 
the forfeĩted eſtates had raiſed a ſcandal upon the 
Iriſb Nation, as if they defigned to ſet up an 
independence upon England ; ſo that the Com- 
mons; in their addreſs to the 
They could not, but with the deepeſt con- 
cern, take notice to her Majeſty, that her ene- 
mies, by many groundleſs and malicious ca- 
© lumnies,” had miſrepreſented them ; the fad 
and ſevere effects whereof they too- ſenſibly 
felt 3 and eſpecially, as if they thought'them- 


| © ſelves, or deſired to be, independent of the 


Crown of Exgland. That therefore, to vin- 
« dicate themſelves from ſuch foul and unwor- 
thy aſperſions, they declared and acknow- 
© ledged, that the Kingdom of Ireland was an- 
* nexed and united to the Imperial Crown of 
© England,” The Commons, on all occaſions, 

ys expreſſed 
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© forced to be ſilent yeſterday, when ſo many did ap- 
« pear earneſt, that I ſhould ſpeak. I have all the 
© inclinations in the world to give you full ſatisſaction ;; 
© but I thought, that I ought not to be preſſed to give 
© the Royal aſſent, or to declare my inſtructions in 
© Parliament, which I had made known to many no- 
© ble and worthy Members, beſides the Queen's, ſer- 
© vants. 1 k > ds 

Now that theſe inſtances, are let fall, and that 
you have proceeded to other buſineſs, to teſtify 
how willing I am to give you contentment in any 
thing, that is in my power, I tell you freely, that T 
have received her Majeſty's pleaſure, and am fully 
impowered to give the Royal aſſent to all the acts 
voted in this Seſſion, excepting only that act, inti- 
tled, Au at for the Security of the Kingdom, You 
may eaſily believe, that requires her Majeſty's fur- 
ther conſideration, At the ſame time her Majeſty 
expects you will mind your own ſafety, in making 
neceſſary proviſions for the troops upon the preſent 
« Eftabliſhment ; and that you will put the trade and 
© cuſtoms on that foot, that the Civil Li may be 
© ſupported. And I intreat your Lordſhips to finiſh 
© theſe as quickly as poſſible, that this Seffion may be 
< put to a ſpeedy and happy concluſion.“ 


The Commiſſioner having ended his ſpeech, a 
Member ſaid, That, had it been ſpoke in the begin- 
© ning of the Seffion, it might have ſaved a great 
© deal of labour and e; for this was plainly to 
< tell the Parliament, bor all their buſineſs was to raiſe 
© @ ſubſidy for the army, and cufloms for the Civil Ll 
© and that then the Seſſion ſhould be happily conclu- 
© ded by an adjournment,” This was followed by a 
debate concerning rhe 's negative. It was urg- 
ed, That the third act of the firſt Seſſion of the 
« firſt Parliament of King Charles II. (which is the 
only act, upon which the negative is founded) was 
only made to obviate a practice, which had been 
© uſurped by the eſtates in the time of the late re- 


© bellion, of making laws by 'their own vote, and 


« promulgating ſuch votes, as having the authority of 
© laws, Without the Royal 725. And therefore by 
* the ſaid act it is declared, That the Royal aſſent is ne- 
© ceſſary and eſſential to give the force' of a law to the 
© vote of the Houſe ; but from thence it could not be 
© inferred, that the aſſent could be refuſed- to an act 
© offered, and ſolemnly paſſed the Houſe; and that, 
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© till of late, the negative had never been interpo- 
© ſed 3 and that but in very few enſes. After ſome 
debate, a motion was made to addreſs her Majeſty, 
That fbe would pleaſe to gratify the Houſe in giving the 
Royal 1% the af: But the queſtion being put, 
Addreſs or Priceed to other buſineſs ʒ ĩt was carried, Pro- 
ceed to other buſineſs, by twelve voices, After this, 
Mr Pringle, who had been Secretary to the treaty of 
Union, was ordered to lay the minutes of that treaty 
before the Houſe at their next fitting. - 

On the 13th of September, it was moved, that, ſee- 
ing the Royal aſſent had been'refuſed to the a of Se- 
curity, therefore it was proper to go upon other over- 
tures for the ſecurity 'of the Nation upon the event of 
the Queen's demiſe. Againſt this it was urged, that the 
Houſe had concluded by a late reſolve to go upon 
overtures for trade: To which'it was anſwered, That 
this laſt reſolve had been entered into, after the act » 
Security had paſſed the vote of the Houſe, and whilſt it 
was not doubted, that the Royal afſent' would be gi- 
ven to it; but that now, the Royal aſſent being re- 
fuſed, the Houſe did naturally recur to the ſtate of their 
firſt grand reſolve, entered into the 28th day of May. 
To this it was again replied; that the 2 of Security 
was indeed now laid aſide, but perhaps it might after- 
wards receive the Royal aſſent, when her Majeſty had 
farther conſidered of it; and that, beſides this act of 
Security, there were ſome other very valuable acts paſ- 
ſed in conſequence of that grand reſolve; ſuch as the 
act ſecuring Pretbyterian Government, the a ratifying 
the claim of right, &. to hieh acts the Royal aſſent 


was now promiſed by ber Majeſty's Commiſſioner; 


and therefore it was high time to go upon ſome fur- 
ther acts for trade. Aſter a long and warm debate, 
the queſtion being put, To proceed either upon the act 
for limitation, or upon overtures for trad: ? It was car- 
ried for the latter by a majority of eleven voices. 
This vote beingover, the a# for importing wine was 
read, and, the queſtion for approving it being inſiſted 
on, the Marquis of Tieedale ſaid, That, ſeeing no 
-arguments could prevail with ſome people to part with 
this ſcandalous and pernicious act, be thought it was 
very proper, that all honeſt men, who wiſhed well to 
the trade of their Country and the honour of their 
Queen, "ſhould clear themſelves of the leaft aſſent to 
it: Arid therefore, before the act was put to the vote, 
he entered a proteſtation for himſelf, and in the name 
of ſuch as ſhould adhere to it, That thi a, 
| own 


in the ſame meaſures, and purſue them with, 1503. 


Queen, ſaid, 
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expteſſec their hatred of the Truſtees, and of 
theiniproceedings a yet they would not preſume 
to aitddle with anything they had done, pur ſu · 
ant cti ithe act that had paſſed in Eagland, in- 


veſting tber ttuſt in them. Recordingly, on the 


2 5h riofdSeptember: they reſolved, that all the 
Proteſtant Frecholders of that Kingdom bad 
beta ſalſely and maliciouſſy miſrepreſented} tra- 
ducec and atiuſed, in n repreſentation of them 
made in a  book;' intitled, The Neport of the 
Commeiſſhners, appointed to "inquire inte; abe Iriſh 
orftiteres ; in which were theſe words: And 
<«<« indeeditt does appear, that the Freeholdefs of 
«© tis Kingdom, through length of time, and 
% Hyttomracting ne w friendſhips with the Iriſb, 
© orby interpurchaſing with one another, but 
« chiefly: through a general diſlike of the diſ- 
« poſitions of the forfeitures, are ſcarce willing 
4 ta find any per ſon guilty of the late rebellion, 


even apon full evidence.“ And it appearing 


to the. Houſe, that Francis Auneſiey, Member of 

it, and Jobs Trencbard, Henry Lanford, and 

James Hamilton, were authors of that book ; it 

was teſolved that they had ſcandalouſiy and ma- 

liciouſiy miſrepreſented and traduced the Pro- 
1 aa 1 J 
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teſtant Freeholders of that Kingdom, and endea- 1703. 


voured to create a — nur and jea- 
louſy between the People of England and the 
Proteſtants of that Kingdom. Upon which 
Anneſley was expelled the Houſe, with this par- 
ticular mark of diſgrace, that no warrant ſhould 
be iſſued this Seſſion to elect anew Member for 
Down- Patrick in his room. Hamilton being 


dead, no queſtion was put about him; and 


Trenchard was got ſaſe into England. 
The Truſtees haſtily. fniſhed their affairs be- 
fore the meeting of this Parliament ; and ſome 
London Merchants, underſtanding there were 
good — to be had, ſent Agents over 
to Dublin, to purchaſe, in a lump, what was left 
unſold. To do it as a Corporation, they exa- 


mined the powers in the Charters of ſeveral 


Companies in London, that they might purchaſe 
under one, by which.the Company was impow- 
ered. to buy lands without ſt int, or, at leaſt, a 
very large one ; ſuch, was the Charter to the 
Stword- Blade Company, erected and incorporated 
to ſet up that Manufacture in Cumberland, or 
one of the neighbouring Counties, for the uſe 
of the army, on the breaking out of the firſt 

R Confederate 


— — — 

att | 
© lowing the importation of French wines and brandy, 
< ought-not to paſe, as being diſhonourable to her 
* Majeſty, inconſiſtent with the grand Alliance, 
© wherein ſhe 3 and prejudicial to the ho- 
* nour, ſafety, intereſt, and trade of this Kingdom.“ 
He deſired, that this proteſtation might be marked and 
inſerted in the records of Parliament; and the ſame 
was adhered to by twenty Peers, ſorty - three Repreſen- 
tatives for Shires, and twenty-one Repreſentatives of 
Boroughs ; and then, the clauſe being put to the vote, 
it was carried in the affirmative.- The next day, Sep- 
tember 14, a clauſe was offered, That no Scots ſhips 
ſhould trade direct with France now in time of war; 
but, ſeveral Members objecting againſt it, the act was 
carried by a vote without it. | | 

On the 15th of September, it was urged by a Mem- 
ber, That this had been a very tedious and expen- 
© five Seſſion of Parliament: That moſt part of it 
© had been employed in adjuſting the a of Security 
* of this Nation after her Majeſty's deceaſe. That, 
* ſceing this act of: Security. was now laid aſide, it 
© way therefore high time for the Houſe to employ 
* themſelves in making new conditions, That there 
was an act now lying upon the the table, offered by 
* Mr Fletcher, which be moved might be the ſtan- 
© dard of future deliberations, as that formerly offer- 
* ed by the Marquis of Atbel had been the founda- 
tion of the act of Security.” This motion being 
ſeconded by many Members, the Lord Treaſuer re- 
preſented, that the Parliament had fate a long time 
without providing funds for the army, which muſt of 
neceſſity be ſupported, both for maintaining the peace 
at home, and for deſending the Nation againſt inva- 
ſions from abroad: That there was an act now upon 
the table, which had been long before preſented for 
that purpoſe: And he moved, that it might receive a 
firſt, reading. This was oppoſed by a Member, who 
ſaid, That it ſeemed very unſeaſonable to propoſe a 
* ſupply at this time, when the Houſe had ſo much 
to do for the ſecurity of the Nation; it being well 
* known, that this Parliament ſhould have no time 
allowed them after the ſupply was granted ; though, 
* for his part, he ſaw no body unwilling to go upon 
* the ſupply in due time, yet he thought it was very 
little encouragement for the Nation to grant a ſup- 
* ply, when they found themſelves fruſtrated of all 
their labour and expence for theſe ſeveral months, 
© and when the whole Nation ſaw, that the ſupplies 
* ſerve for no other uſes, but to gratify the avarice of 
* ſome inſatiable Miniſters,” This occaſioned along 
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debate, and many warm ſpeeches were made in behalf 
of Mr Fletcher's act in particular, and on the ſtate of 
the Nation in general ; and at length Mr Fletcher 
himſelf ſpoke in favour of his own act, entering into 
the detail of it. Among the many arguments for 
promoting it, and the good conſequences which would 
ariſe from it, he urged. * That it would ſave a great 
© ſum, which was yearly expended by ſuch as went 
to Court to look after places. That this ſum might 
© ſerve for. a good ſtock for trade, That by this act 
© the Nation would be free from the influence of 
© Engliſh Miniſters, by having their own places be- 
© ſtowed by a Scots Parliament. That ſuch an Eſta - 


© bliſhment would not turn the form of the Scots 


© Government into a Commonwealth, ſince there are 
« precedents for it in ſome of the moſt abſolute mo- 
© parchies in the world, particularly China, where all 


© offices are beſtowed by the Prince upon recommenda- 


© tion from his ſeveral. Councils in the ſeveral parts of 
© his Kingdoms: Nor would the prerogative be impair- 
© ed by it; for, as to the Prince's concern, it was only 
changing hands betwixt the advice of an Engliſb 
* Miniſtry and that of a Scots Parliament. That a 
© Scots Parliament muſt know, who are perſons fit for 
© the ſervice of their Prince and Nation better than 
« Engl Miniſters, who, through their being unac- 
© quainted with the Scot/men and Scots affairs, might 
commit miſtakes hurtful to both Nations. That 
© the Englih would be gainers by this act, as well as 
© their Prince, fince all the advantage, they had by 
© the preſent Eſtabliſhment, was to have the vanity of 
© direing Scots affairs by the humour of a few of 
© their own Miniſters, who (as appeared of late) had 
© very much miſtaken the intereſt of England, in 
© ſome directions they gave relating to the Scots af- 
© fairs, That by theſe means Scotland was impove- 
© riſked, and rendered incapable of giving that joint- 
© affiſtance againſt, the common enemy, which other- 
< wiſe they might, if they were allowed to manage 
© their own trade and buſineſs to the beſt advantage. 
That theſe: difliculties muſt certainly make the Na- 
© tion uneaſy in their preſent condition, and would 
© certainly diſpoſe them to lay bold on any opportuni- 
© ty of amending their condition, though to the ruin 
© of their Neighbours.” | 

The Chancellor made an anſwer to this Speech, re- 
preſenting the AR as laying a ſcheme for a Common- 
wealth, and tending to. innovate the conſtitution of 
the Monarchy. And then the Miniftcy offered a ſtate 
of a vote for giving a firſt reading either to Mr Fletch- 
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. Confederate war. They were enabled to pur- 
chaſe lands to build mills upon the rivers, and 
to provide ſor the reception and entertainment of 
a great number of Manufacturers from Germany: 
which not turning to account, the Seword-Cuulers 
ſold their Charter to thoſe London Merchants, 
who purchaſed about twenty thouſand pounds a 
year of the forfeited eſtates, and. ſome, of the 
beſt of thoſe eſtates, for a ſum not much great- 
er than it was faid the Grantees, or thoſe, that 


held of them, offered, without putting the pub- 


lie to a penny charge: And theſe Merchants, by 
the ſtile of The Governor and Company, for making 
the Sword - Blades in England, prayed, that beads 
_ of a hill might be brought in, for enabling them to 
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take 
Parliament were ſo little. diſpoſed to guaran 

the bargains of the Truſtees, that their — — 
was ordered to lie upon the table ; and there it 
lay with others that had no better ſueceſp (1). 

The Commons expelled; Mr Jahn Agi (who 
was at the ſame time | Member of the "Houſe of 
Commons in England) for à ſtrange book he 


had publiſhed ®, to prove out of Scripture, that . 8. 
Rock Note, 


a true Chriſtian ought to have ſo great a 


of lands in Iteland. Bat the 1 


70 


of faith, as to be tranſlated to heaven without p. 520 


dying. He had, as Agent to the fore mentioned 
Sword. Blade Company, offered to lend money 
to the public in Jreland,.. at fix per cent. on 
condition the Parliament would pals 7 to 

| | net rm 
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es a, or to the act of ſubſidy. There were many 
of the Country-party, who haf no mind to go to the 
full extent of Mr Fletcher's act, but were withal te- 
ſolved to go upon the conſideration of overtures for 
the liberty of the nation. Theſe urged another fate 
of a vote, viz. overtures \for ſubſedics, ot ouertures for 
liberty ? But the Miniſtry preſſed the firſt ſtate of 
the vote. Upon which Mr Fletcher alledged, That 
© he had the honour to offer an act for ſecuring the 
© liberties of the Nation againſt Engliſß influences. 
That it was his opinion, that the condition of the 
© Nation was ſo far gone into ruin, that the provi- 
© fions in this act were abſolutely neceſſary for its 
© relief. © That he doubted not to make this appear 
© by reaſons unanſwerable ; but that he found ſome 
people very feady to pervert the meaning of good 
« deſigns; and, leſt any ſuch bad handle ſhould be 
© made of an overture, which he had ſincerely de- 
© ſigned for the good of his Country, he begged 
© leave. to withdraw his overture: adding, That 
© he ſhould be very ready to go into ſuch overtures, 
© as the wiſdom of the Houſe ſhould judge moſt 
© proper for the honour and ſafety of the Nation.” 
Then the other ſtate of the vote was offered, over- 
tures for liberty, or overtures for a ſubſidy. Here the 
Miniſtry were at a loſs, for they knew, that over- 
tures for liberty would be carried; and, by Mr Fletch- 
ers withdrawing his act, they were obliged to look 
out for another ſtate of a vote. This put them to a 
conſultation about the Throne, during which time 
the Members called from all ſides of the Houſe for a 
vote upon the queſtion, as ſtated, Liberty, or Subſidy, 
and a great many warm expreſſions were thrown out 
againſt the Miniſtry from people of all ranks. After 
fome time ſpent in this manner, during which ſeveral 
uncertain and imperfect overtures of differing ſtates of 
queſtions were made; the Commiſſioner moved from 
the Throne, That, if the Houſe would agree to al- 
low a firſt reading to the ſubſidy act, he did pro- 
„ miſe, that, it ſhould not be heard of for three 
* enſuing Seflions.” To this a Member anſwered, 
That be believed, that thoſe about the Throne did 
not expect, that this overture would take in the 
* Houſe: that the import of it was plainly this, that 
the Act for a Subjidy ſhould get a firſt reading 
© now ; then the Houſe ſhould have three ſhort fit- 
tings for the Liberties of the Nation; and the fourth 
ſhould compleat the Subſidy : After which, the 
Houſe was ſure to be adjourned : But, that he was 
certain the Houſe was better acquainted with the 
artifices of the Miniſtry, than 8 miſled by ſuch 
overtures.” Another Member urged, That it 
was now plain, the Nation was to expect no other 
return ſor their expence and toil, than to be put 
to the charge of a Subſidy, and to lay down their 
necks under the yoke of ſlavery, which was prepa- 
red for them from that Throne.“ A third Mem- 

ber ſaid, That he inſiſted upon having a vote upon 

the queſtion, which had been put. That he found, 

© that, as the liberties were ſuppreſſed, ſo the pri- 

© vileges of Parliament were like to be torn from 
them; but that he would rather venture his life 


CN 
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© than it 22 ſo.; and ſhould _ 4 a 
« freeman, than tive a ſlave.” Some pfreſſe. the 
oa and — the Earl of Raxbus „ who 
added, That, if there was no other way of obtaining 
ſo natural and undeniable a privilege of. the Parlia- 
ment, th would demand it with their ſivordi in 
© their hands.” Whether or no the Commiffioner 
had information, that the Houſe would adhete to what 
they propoſed to be done, it is certain, that the Foot- 
gu were ordered to be in — vn gy — 
8 before, a . was t 
. rang Arp and 22 general Ramſey was 
heard to ſay in his cups, That means would be found 
to make the Parliament calm enough.“ However, 
the Commiſfioner, perceiving i he ſhould be torn in 
pieces, if he withſtood the farmidable oppoſition he 
ſaw. againft him, ordered the Chancellor to acquaint 
the Houſe, * That it was yielded the Parliament 
© ſhould proceed upon overtures for liberty next ſeſ- 
© ſion.” . Upon which aſſurance the Members met 
the next morning, in order-to prepare an overture for 
their purpoſe, | which was in ſubſtance -as follows: 
© That the elective Members ſhould be choſen for 
© every ſeat at the Aichaelmas Head courts : That 
© there ſhould be a Parliament held once in two years 
© at leaſt: That the ſhort adjournments de die in 
diem ſhould be made by the Parliament - themſelves 
© as in England: That no officer of the Army, 
©. Cuſtoms, or Exciſe, or gratuitous penſioner, ſhould 
* fit as an elective Member.“ If ſuch an act had 
received the Royal Aſſent, the Country-party had re- 
ſolved in giving a ſupply; but the Commiſſioner was 
not inſtructed to purchaſe it at that rate; and, having 
notice of what paſſed, he called for ſuch acts as be was 
impowered to paſs, and, having given the Royal Aſſent 
to them, made the following Apeech to the Parlia- 
ment: a . 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


© We have now paſſed ſeveral good acts for our 
religion, liberty, and trade, which I hope, will be 
acceptable to all her Majeſty's good ſubjects. I 
wiſh you had alſo given the ſupplies neceſſary for the 
maintaining of her Majeſty's forces, and preſerving 
© the peace and ſafety of the Kingdom. But fince, I 
© hope, this may yet be done in due time, and that 
© beſides ſome queſtions and difficulties are fallen, 
that, in all probability, you can have no time to 
determine; and that withal, it is fit her Majeſty 
© ſhould have time to conſider upon ſuch things, that 
© have been laid before her; and that, we may know 
© her mind therein more perfe&ly, a ſhort recels ap- 
< pears at preſent to be neceſſary, and that this Par- 
© liament be adjourned for ſome time. And there- 
© fore I have ordered my Lord Chancellor to adjourn 
© this Parliament until the 12th of October next. 
Which the Lord Chancellor did accordingly. 

(1) The Sword- Blad Company fold their eſtates af- 
terwards to Mr Fobn Edwards, who had them cheap 
enough to have made a quick and a good market. 
Olamix, II. 308. | | 

(1) The 
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confiew their . purchaſe of the forfeited eſtates ; 
but the Company-difowned him in that offer, 
4994 being ſummoned to appear before the 

Joaſe, to anſwer for his prevaricating with 


them, he pleaded his privilege as a Member of 
Parliament in Enplont. - Beſides his expulſion, 
he, was voted incapable of ever fitting in any 
Parliament in Ireland. | 
The Commons purſued the Truſtees of the 
forfeited eſtates ſtill farther. For, in a repreſen- 
tation of the ſtate and grievances of the Nation, 
which they agreed to offer to the Queen, they 
begin with complaining, * That whereas her 
« Majeſty's Royal Predeceſſors, of bleſſed me- 
* mory, had always had the glory of being 
© Kings and Queens of a free people, diſtin- 
« guiſhed from the reſt of Europe by the emi- 
© nent privilege of being governed by their 


on laws, and of enjoying their liberties un- 


« der the dominion. of a Sovereign Prince, ac- 
« cording to the moſt equal and juſt model of 
Government, that ever was framed ; yet the 
« Conſtitution of that Kingdom of Ireland had 
been of late greatly ſhaken, the lives, liber- 
« ties, and eſtates of the ſubjects thereof being 
called in queſtion, and tried in a manner un- 
known to their Anceſtors. That when they 
* confidered the charge, which the ſubjects of 
that Kingdom had been unneceſſarily put to 
by the late Truſtees for the forfeited eſtates, 
in defending ſuch their juſt rights and titles, 
© as had, after many and expenſive delays, been 
© allowed by the ſaid Truſtees, had exceeded in 


” 
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value the current caſh of that Kingdom they 1903, 
© had but too great reaſon to believe, that this 


© had been principally occaſioned through falſe 
and malicious reports and miſrepreſentations 
made of the Proteſtants of that Kingdom, by 
« deſigning and ill-meaning men, in order to 
create a miſunderſtanding between Eng 

© and Ireland, and to n beneficial em- 
« ployments for themſeſves. (1). 

The Commons offered the neceſſary ſupplies, 
and granted 150,000 J. to make good the defi- 
ciency of the neceſſary branches of the Eſtabliſh- 
ment, for the ſupport of the Government for 
two years, ending at Michaelmas 1705. But, 
though the Commons granted the ſupplies, they 
took exceptions to the accounts that were laid 
before them, and obſerved ſome errors in them. 
This begot an uneaſineſs in the Duke of Or- 
mond; for, though he was generous, and above 
all ſordid practices, yet, being a man of plea- 
ſure, he was much in the power of thoſe who 
ated under him, and whoſe integrity was not 
ſo clear. A Committee having been appointed 
to inſpect the public accounts, they had the 
thanks of the Houſe, for ſaving the. Kingdom 
103,368 J. which by miſrepreſcncation had been 
charged as a debt upon the nation, and were or- 
dered to examine what perſons were concerned 
in repreſenting ſuch a ſum, over and above the 
funds granted by Parliament, and the revenue 
neceſſary to ſupport the Government, and pay 
the public debts. to Michaelmas 1703. The 
Commons likewiſe voted ſeveral penſions, a- 


mounting 


(1) The reſt of the repreſentation was as follows: 


For, although her Majeſty had been graciouſly 
© pleaſed. to aſſure them, that nothing of that kind 
© had made any impreſſion on ber Majeſty to their 
«© prejudice, yet they were very ſenſible, that that 
C Nation had exceedingly ſuffered thereby in the opi- 
nion of England. That they could not, without 
© the, greateſt grief of beart, reflect upon the great 
© decay and loſs of their trade. That the Kingdom 
being almoſt exhauſted of its caſh, and themſelves 


© hindered from earning their | livelihood, and from 


© maintaining their own manufacturies, their poor 
were thereby become very numerous, eſpecially 
© the,, induſtrious Proteſtants, who, in à country, 
© wherein the number and power of the Papiſts is ve- 
© ry formidable, ought, as they humbly conceived, to 
© be encouraged. That very many Proteſtant fami- 
© lies had been conſtrained to remove out of that 
Kingdom, as well into Scotland, as to the Domi- 
© nions of foreign Princes and States. That their 
© foreign trade, and its returns, were under ſuch re- 
6 ftricfions and diſcouragements, as now to become in 
© a manner unprofitable, although that Kingdom had 
© of late, by its blood and treaſure, contributed to 
© ſave the Plantation-trade to the people of England. 
That the want of holding frequent Parliaments in 
Ireland had been a great encouragement to evil- 
minded men, who intended nothing but their 
* own gain, though accompanied - with the ruin 
and oppreſſion of her Majeſty's good ſubjeQs. 
That many Civil Officers were arrived at fuch a 
© pitch of corruption, through hopes of - impunity, 
* as was almoſt inſupportable, thereby petting vaſt 
* eſtates in a ſhort time in a poor country: That 
others, in conſiderable employments,. dwelt and 
teſided for the moſt part out of the Kingdom, 
thereby ing the perſonal attendance on their 
duty, whilſt, in the mean time, their offices, (which 
in effect were made mere Sine Cures) were but 
* indifferently executed, to the great detriment of 
© her Majeſty's good ſubjects, and the great failure 
No. 39. Vol. III. 
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of juſtice ; ſo that they were fully convinced that 
nothing but frequent Parliaments, with permiſſion 
for them to fit, and do the buſineſs of the Nation, 
could prevent, or reform ſo great and notorious 
abuſes.” That they offered to her Majeſty's prince- 
ly confideration this their moſt humble repreſen- 
ration, with hearts full of a ſenſe of their miſerable 
condition, yet ſupported with the bopes they had 
from the auſpicious reign of her moſt ſacred Ma- 
jcſty ; not doubting her Majeſty's care and protection 
of them. For it was from her Majeſty's gracious. 
interpoſition alone in their favour, that they pro- 
poſed to themſelves relief from theſe their manifold 
groans and misfortunes, And that they could not 
deſpair of her goodneſs extended towards them in 
ſuch a prudent and gracious manner, as might afford 
them relief, according to the exigences of their 
condition, by reſtoring them to a full enjoyment 
of their Conſtitution, or by promoting a more 
firm and ſtrit Union with her Majeſty's ſabjeQts of 
England; which would be to the advantage of that 
Kingdom, nothing being a more certain truth, 
than that whatever riches /recland can acquire, muſt 
at laſt neceſſarily center in the ſeat of the Govern- 
ment.” Concluding with theſe wiſhes : May 
the choiceſt bleſings of the great Creator and Pre- 
ſerver of all things conftantly attend your moſt 
ſacred wr er # May you long continue to be 
the cboicelt bleſſing of your people, and the aſſerter 
of the Liberties of Europe : And may we, your 
poor ſubjects of Ireland, be an eminent inſtance of 
your Majeſty's having a juſt right to that moſt 
glorious title, that we may heartily join with the 
reſt of mankind in proclaiming, that your moſt ex- 
cellent Majeſty is not only the greateft, but the beſt 
and juſteſt Princeſs, that ever reigned.” 
On the 25th of October, Mr Seuthwell, Secretary 
of State, acquainted the Houſe of Commons, That 
© their repreſentation was a matter of the higheſt con- 
6 nce ; and that his Grace would take ſuch care 
of it as might moſt conduce to the ſervice of the 
Nation.“ | 
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Mary branches of the Eſtabliſhment, and 
voted a proviſion for all the 18 . Officers (1). 
They enacted the Succeſſion of the Crown to 
follow the pattern ſet them by England, in every 
particular, making it high-treaſon in Ireland, by 
word or writing, to impeach the Succeſſion, as 
limited by ſeveral acts. But the great deſign of 
the Commons was, to break the power of Po- 
pery, and the intereſt, that the heads of the 
Iriſh families had among them. To this end 
they paſſed an act to prevent the growth of 
Popery; and, to make it the more ſolemn, 
the Speaker, attended by the Houſe of Com- 
mons, preſented a bill, on the 23d of November, 
to the Lord - Lieutenant, and made a ſpeech on 
the occaſion to the following effect: That 
they looked on this bill to be of ſuch impor- 
© tance to their future well-being, that they 
© had ed leave to attend his Grace in a 
© body with it, and not ſend it, as in caſes of 


_ © leſs weight is uſual, by particular Members. 


© That the oppoſition conſtantly made in Eng- 
© land by the Papiſts of Ireland, againſt what- 


ever might tend to the ſecurity of her Ma- 


« jeſty's Proteſtant ſubjects, induced the Com- 
* mons to lay theſe heads of a bill in this ſo- 
© lemn manner before his Grace, That they 
thought it now more particularly neceſſary, 
© being well informed, and fully convinced, 
© that great ſums of money had been lately 
© raiſed among them, to oppoſe the paſſing a 
© bill of this nature in England; yet they doubt- 
© ed not, but the weight of the thing, and 
« juſtice of their deſires, would be ſo effectually 
© laid before her Majeſty by his Grace, that all 
© obſtacles would be ſurmounted, and an oppor- 
© tunity given them of aſſenting to the paſſing 
© into law, what they conceived would be the 
< greateſt ſecurity to the Proteſtant Religion 
and Intereſt there? (2). h 

This Bill to prevent the growth of Popery was 
ſomewhat like that, which had paſſed in Eng- 
land three years before “, but with ſome more 
effectual clauſes, for the want of which no ad- 
vantage had been received in England from that 


act. The main difference was that, which 


made it look leſs invidious, and yet was more 
effectual for breaking the dependence on the 
heads of families : For it was provided, that 
all eſtates ſhould be equally divided among the 


NGLAND. Pol. I. 
children of Papifts, notwichſtanding ay ſetttie- 

ments to the contrary, unleſ the” perſons,” Gn 
whom they were ſettled, qualified themſelves by 
taking the oaths, and coming to the 'Comniti. 
nion of the Church. This {ecttied 60 Carry 0 
3 to the family in general, and vet wy 
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hopes of weakening that intereſt ſo conſiderably, 


that the bill was thus ſolemnly offered to the 


Duke of Ormond. Accordingly it was ſent over 
to England warmly recommended by him; but 
it was as warmly oppoſed by thoſe, who had a 
mind to have a ſhare in the preſents, that were 
ready to be made by the Papiſts, who had raifed 
a conſiderable ſum for that purpoſe, The pre- 
tence for oppoſing it was, that, while the Queen 
was fo deeply engaged with the Emperor, and 
was interceding for favour to the Proteſtants in 
his Dominions, it ſeemed not ſeaſonable, and 
was ſcarce decent, to paſs fo ſevere a law againſt 
thoſe of his Religion, This pretence had the 
leſs ſtrength, ſince it was very evident, that all 
the Iriſh Papiſts were in the French intereſt, 
and therefore there was no reaſon to apprehend, 
that the Emperor would be much concerned for 
them, The Parliament of England was fitting, 
when this bill came over, and people were ve- 
ry intent upon the iſſue of it, ſo that the Mi- 
niſters judged it was not ſafe to deny it; but a 
clauſe was added, which they hoped would hin- 
der its being accepted in Ireland, . That mat- 
ter was carried ſo ſecretly, that it was known to 
none, but thoſe who were at the Council, till 
the news of it came from Ireland upon its be- 
ing ſent thither. The clauſe was to this pur- 
poſe, That none in Ireland ſhould be capable of 
any employment, or of being in the Magiſtra- 
cy in any City, who did not qualify themſelves 
by receiving the Sacrament according to the teſt- 
act paſſed in Exgland; which before this time 
had never been offered to the 1r;þ Nation. It 
was hoped, that, on account of this clauſe, thoſe 
in Ireland, who promoted it moſt, would now 
be the lefs fond of it, when they found it thus 
clogged. The greateſt part of Ulſter was poſ- 
ſeſſed by the Scots, who adhered ſtiffly to their 
firſt education in Scotland; and they were ſo uni- 
ted in that way, that it was believed they could 
not find a ſufficient number of men, who would 
qualify themſelves, purfuant to this clauſe, to 
maintain the order and juſtice of the country. 
Yet, upon this occafion, the IJriſb Parliament 

| N | proceeded 
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(1) The firſt penſion taken off was 1 200 J. a year 
to the Presbyterian Miniſters of er granted by Pa- 
tent from King Charles II. for their loyalty and good 
ſervices to the Crown, Among the reſt was a pen- 
ſon of 500017. to the Counteſs of Dorchefter, King 


James Ild's miſtreſs; another of 160017. during the 


ife of the Earl of Rochefter, to George Rodney Bridges; 

to the Duke of St Albans one of 800 l. and to the 
Lord St Albans another of 1642 J. moſt of the others 
had been granted to Papiſts, probably in conſideration 
of ſome demands upon the grants of their eſtates. 
Among the penſions was reckoned that of the half-pay 
Officers of 38141. who were to be otherwiſe provi- 
ded for, The whole of the penſions, voted unneceſ- 
fary, amounted to juſt 196341. 0s. od. a year. 

(2) At the ſame time was preſented alſo a bill, to 
encourage the linen - manufacture, with an addreſs 
to the Queen : Upon which bill the Speaker added, 
© That they had alſo framed and agreed to heads of a 
© bill for the improvement of the linen- manufacture, 
© which they conceived might in time become uſeful 
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© to that Kingdom, if liberty ſhould be given them 
© to tranſport the linen-manufaQtures thereof direct- 
© ly to the Plantations, but would otherwiſe be de- 
© ftrutive to the fame. That, to obtain ſuch liberty, 
© they had framed an humble addreſs to her Majeſty, 
© and relied on her great goodneſs to, and care of, her 
« diſtreſſed people of that Kingdom, that her Ma- 
« jeſty would be pleaſed graciouſly to interpoſe in 
their favour with the Parliament of England, that 
© ſuch freedom might be allowed them, as one of 
the encouragements they had been induced to be- 
© lieve they ſhould have on their going into the linen 
© trade, by the addreſs of the Lords and Commons 
© of England, Which addreſs they prayed bis 
Grace to lay before her Majeſty. Thereupon the 
Lord Lieutenant aſſured them, That he would 
take care to tranſmit theſe two bills, which were ſo 
© much for the intereſt of the Nation, and recom- 
mend them in the moſt effectual manner, according 
© to their defire, and do all that was in his power to 


© prevent the growth of Popery. (x) Bekdes 
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Heat cation and . wiſdom : 


8 wich g 
2 They reckooed, ths ths at fo far us ic relate 


to Papiſts,, would bave a certain and great ef- 
e for their common ſecurity; and that, when 
it was once paſſed, it would never be ge 1 
whereas; if great inconveniencies did ariſe to the 
Proteſtant Diſſenters upon this new clauſe, it 
would be an eaſier thing to obtain a repeal of it 
in a fu t Parliament, either of England 
or Ireland. The act was therefore paſſed, and 
thoſe, who thought they had managed the mat- 
ter wich a maſter-picce of cunning, were out- 
witted by an Iriſb Parliament. However this ar- 
tifice, and ſome other things in the Duke of 
Ormand's conduct, put them into ſuch an ill hu- 
mour, that the ſupply was clogged and leſſened 
by many clauſes added to it. 

On the 26th of November, the Jriſb Houſe 


of Commons voted a book, printed and pub- 


liſhed by Broces and Maloane, intitled, The 
Memoirs of the late King James II. &c. ſedi- 
tious, and ordered it to be burnt by the hands 
of the common hangman, and Brocas the Prin- 
ter, Maloane the Bookſeller, and one Euſtace, 
(who. brought theſe Memoirs from England, and 
gave them to Maloane to print) to be proſecu- 
ted; It is remarkable, that, when the motion 
was made for burning the book, and proſecu- 
ting the Printer, a Member repreſented the 
great danger the Proteſtants were in, in ſome 
parts of Ireland, particularly in the County of 
Limerick, where the Jriſß were beginning to 
form themſelves into bodies, and to plunder the 
Proteſtants of their arms and money; adding, 
that the diſaffected there held a correſpondence 
with thoſe in England, and were not out of 
hopes of reſtoring the pretended Prince of 
Wales, Whereupon the Houſe reſolved, That 
it appeared to them, that the Papiſts of that 
Kingdom {till retained hopes of the coming 
in of the perſon, who went by the name of 
© the Prince of Wales, in the life-time of the 
© late King James, and now by the name of 
* Fames III.“ But the ſame day Mr Secretary 
Southwell,, by command of the Lord Lieute- 
nant, acquainted the Houſe, that it was his 
Grace's pleaſure, that they ſhould adjourn till 
the 11th of January following, which was ac- 
cordingly done (1). By this ſudden adjourn- 
ment, when the Houſe was exerting itſelf with 
great zeal againſt Popery, the Seſſion ended in 
ſo much heat, that it was thought the Parlia- 
ment would meet no more, if the Duke of Or- 
mond (who was ſeverely reflected upon) was con- 
tinued in the Government. 

Thus the parts of the Government that were 
thought the moſt eaſily managed, Scotland and 
Ireland, had of late been put into ſo much diſ- 
order, that it might prove no eaſy work to ſet 
them again in order: The Government was 
every where going, as it were, out of joint: 
Its nerves and ſtrength ſeemed to be much 
llackened: The truſting and employing, not 
only violent Tories, but even known Jacobites, 
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as it brought a weakneſs on the managernent, ſo 
it raiſed a jealouſy, that could not be eaſily 
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cured, Stories were confidently vented, and by 


fome eaſily believed, that the Queen was convinced 
of the wrong done her pretended Brother, and 
that ſhe was willing to put affairs in the hands of 
perſons, who favoured his Succeſſion: It was 
alſo obſerved, that our Court kept too cold civi- 
hrties with the Houſe of Hanover, and did no- 
thing that was tender or cordial looking that 
way : Nor were any employed, who had ex- 
prefſed a particular ws for their intereſts, 
Theſe things gave great jealouſy : All that was 
ſaid in excuſe for truſting ſuch perſons, was, 
that it was fit once to try if good uſage could 
ſoften them, and bring them entirely into the 
Queen's interefts : And aſſurances were given, 
that, if, upon a trial, the effect hoped for did 
not follow, they ſhould be again diſmiſſed. 


It is time now to turn to the operations of Haiti at 


the war. The affairs at ſea this year were ill de- 


ſigned, and worſe executed. The making Prince 
George our Lord High- Admiral proved, in 
many inſtances, very unhappy to the Nation: 
Men of bad deſigns impoſed on him, he un- 
derſtood thoſe matters very little, and they 
ſneltered themſelves under his name, to which 
a great ſubmiſſion was paid; but the com- 
plaints roſe the higher for that: Our main fleet 
was ready to go out in May, but the Dutch fleet 
was not yet come over; ſo Rooke was ſent out, 
to alarm the coaſt of France; he lingered long 
in port, pretending ill health z upon that 
Churchill was ſent to command the fleet ; but 
Rooke's health returned happily for him, or he 
thought fit to lay aſiqe that pretence, and went 
to ſea, where he continued a month; but in 
ſuch a ſtarion, as if his deſign had been to keep 
far from meeting the French fleet, which failed 
out at that time; and to do the enemy no 
harm, not fo much as to diſturb their quiet, by 
coming near their coaſt : at laſt he returned, 
without having attempted any thing. 


ca. 
Burnet. 


In March 1702-3, Vice-Admiral Graydon, a Graydon's 
man brutal in his way, and not well affected to len 


the preſent ſtate of affairs, was ſent to the Vet- 
Indies with a ſquadton of men of war, conſiſt- 
ing of the Reſolution, the Mountague, Nonſuch, 
and Blackwall, and ſeveral tranſports, with Bri- 
gadier Columbin?'s regiment, ſome ſtore-ſhips 
and Merchant-men. The defign was to gather 
all the forces, that were ſcattered throughout 
the Plantations, and with that ſtrength to take 
Placentia, and drive the French out of the Now- 
foundland trade. But the ſecret of this was fo 
ill kept, that it was commonly talked of before 
he failed ; and the French had timely notice 
of it, and ſent a greater force to defend the 
place, than he could bring together to attack 
it. He ſet fail from Plymouth, on the 13th 
of March, and, five days after, met with four 
French men of war under Monſieur du Caſſe, 
failing towards Breſt, and viſibly foul and in no 
condition to make any reſiſtance, Captain 

Cleland, 


a * 
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(1) Beſides the act mentioned, there paſſed 

i. Act for an additional exciſe on beer, ale, and 
other liquors. | 

2. Act for encouraging the importation of iron 
and pipe ſtaves. 


—— 


3. Act to prevent Popiſh Prieſts coming into the 
Kingdom. 

4. Act ſor ſecuring the liberty of the ſubject, and 
ſor prevention of impriſonment beyond the ſeas. 

5. AR for naturalizing all Proteſtant ſtrangers. 
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Cleland, who commanded the Mountague, enga- 
ged the ſternmoſt for ſome time; but, upon his 
firſt firing, the Vice-Admiral madea ſignal to 
call him off, being under orders not to loſe any 
time in this paſſage by chacing or ſpeaking 
* with any ſhips whatſoever, the contrary winds 
having kept him in Plymouth much longer 
© than was intended, and the ſervice, upon 
© which he was bound, very much requiring his 
« preſence, and the regiment, that was with 
© him.” Upon this the French men of war 
got ſafe into Breſt, They were afterwards known 
to be Monſieur du Cafſe's ſquadron, which had 
eſcaped Benbow, about ſeven Months before, 
and was now bringing treaſure home from Car- 
thagena and other parts of the Weſt-Indies, re- 
a to be four millions of pieces of eight. 

ut, tho? by this means a rich booty was loſt, yet 
ſo careful was the Prince of Denmark's Council 
to excuſe every thing done by a man of war of 
their own party, that they ordered an adver- 
tiſemeht to be inſerted in the Gazette, to juſtify 
Graydon ; in which it was declared, that, in pur- 
ſuance of *his orders, he had not engaged the 
French ſquadron. The orders were indeed 
ſtrangely given; but the Admirals had never 
thought - themſelves ſo limited by them, but 


that, upon great occaſions, they might ſtretch 
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beyond their private inſtructions, eſpecially 
where the advantage was viſible, as it was in 
this caſe ; for, ſince they were out of the way of 
new orders, and new occaſions might happen, 
which could: not be known when their orders 
were given, the nature of the ſervice ſeemed to 
give them a greater liberty, than was fit to be 
allowed in the land- ſervice. When the Vice- 
Admiral came to the Plantations, he acted in fo 
ſavage a manner, as if he had been ſent rather 
to terrify than to protect them. When he 
had drawn the forces together, that were in the 
Plantations, he went to attack Placentia ; but 
he found it ſo well defended, that he did not 
think fit ſo much as to make any attempt upon 
it. Thus this expedition ended very inglori- 
ouſly, and many complaints of Graydon's con- 
duct were ſent after him. | 

After Sir George Rooke's fruitleſs cruize, it was 
reſolved to ſend a ſtrong fleet into the Mediter- 
ranean. This fleet was not ready till the end 
of June, and the orders were to come out of 
the Streights by the end of September. Every 
thing was ſo ill laid in this expedition, as if it 
had been intended that nothing ſhould be done 
by it, beſidesthe convoying our Merchant-ſhips, 
which did not require the fourth part of ſuch a 
force. Sir Cloudeſly Shovel was to command, 
who, when he ſaw his inſtructions, repreſented 
to the Miniſtry, that nothing could be expected 
from this voyage, However, he was ordered to 
go, and he obeyed his orders. He failed from 
S. Helen's, the 1ſt of Fuly, with a fleet of thirty- 
five Engliſh, and ſeventeen Dutch men of war. 
He had under him the Vice- Admirals Fairborne * 
and Late r, and Rear- Admiral Bing l. The 
Dutch were commanded by Admiral Allemonde, 
with two other flags. They had a great num- 
ber of Merchant-ſhips of both Nations under 
their convoy. The fleet appearing off Lisbon- 
Rock, the 24th of Fuly, diſpelled the fears of 
the Portugueſe, of being inſulted by a French 
ſquadron. Sir Cloudefly Shovel ſent Sir Stafford 
Fairborne to Lisbon, with compliments to the 
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King of Portugal and the Queen-Domager of 170 
England, by whom he was received with great 74 
marks of reſpect and eſteem. After the fleet 
got through the Streigbis, on the 12th of Au- 
guſt, and water began to be wanted, the Admi- 
ral having ſtretched over from Cape. de Gat to 
Cape Hone, in Barbary, ſent a boat with a flag 
of truce, to acquaint the Moors with his deſign of 
watering there ; but they anſwered his meſſage 
with a muſket-ſhot, killed one of the boat's-crew, 
and mortally wounded the Lieutenant of the Tar. 
tar, who commanded the boat, and died two days 
after. The want of water daily increafing, it 
was reſolved in a Council of war to put into A 
tea on the coaſt of Valentia in Spain. The Ea- 
gle, commanded by the Lord Archibald Hamil- 
ton, and the Hampton Court, were ſent before : 
But the Governor fired upon them with two 
guns planted on a Tower, which however were 
ſoon diſmounted by theſe two men of war. In 


*the mean time, the whole fleet came in fight of 


the place, on the 31ſt of Auguſt, and the Flam- 
borough was ſent cloſe to the ſhore to cover the 
deſcent of the regiments of marines, who, to 
the number of two thouſand five hundred men, 
landed under Brigadier Seymour without any 
manner of confuſion, and were drawn up in or- 
der upon the ſhore, before half the fleet was 
come to their anchors. Theſe land- forces form- 
ed a camp near the place, and a meſſage was 
ſent to the Governor, that they did not come as 
enemies, but friends; to which he anſwered, 
That he had a great eſteem for the Engiifh ; 
© but, however, he was ſorry, he was not in a 
* condition to oppoſe their landing : That he 
« would write to the Viceroy of Yalentia, and 
© if his orders were ſuch, the Admiral muſt not 
« take it ill, if he ſhould fire upon his men.” 
At the ſame time the Admirals Shevel and A 
lemonde cauſed in their names a ſhort Mani feſto 
to be publiſhed and diſperſed among the Spa- 
niards, containing in ſubſtance, * That, pur- 
© ſuant to the orders of her Majeſty of Great- 
Britain and the States- General, they did not 
« deſign to give the leaſt diſturbance to the 
good ſubjects of Spain, but to protect ſuch 
of them, who, remembering their ancient ob- 
* ligations to the Houſe of Auſtria, ſhould 
« ſwear allegiance to their lawful Monarch, the 
* Archduke Charles, and endeavour to throw 
off the yoke of France. And, as they would 
give their aſſiſtance to thoſe of the Spaniſh 
Natio, that ſhould regard their duty and 
true intereſt; ſo they ſhould deſtroy the per- 
* ſons, houſes, and goods of ſuch, as ſhould 
* oppoſe the efforts, which ſhould be made for 
the deliverance of that valiant and glorious 
* Nation from the tyranny and oppreſſion of 
France. This Mani feſto had no other effect 
but that the Spaniards, ſeeing no injury was of- 
fered them, brought plenty of all refreſhments 
and proviſions, for which they were paid in rea- 
dy money, They profeſſed a great hatred to 
the French, appeared very well diſpoſed to the 
Houſe of Auſtria, and drank to the proſperity of 
the Archduke. The fleet being watered, failed, 
on the 3d of September, for Leghorn, where they 
arrived on the 19th. Ten days before, Captain 
Fumper, with the Lenox, Ipſwich, Hampſhire, 
and Dover, ſailed off Formontera, with the Turkey 
fleet under his convoy. As one deſign of this 


expedition was to endeayour to give ſome relict 
to 
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nog. to che Cenis, who, the laſt year, had raiſed ed a deſign of greater impbrtance; and going i 


in order to examine them ; and, if they 
to confeſs what he deſired, he cauſed their legs 


an inſurrection in France, it will be proper to 
inſert here a brief account of that affair. 


. „The. Ccuemnait, or inhabitants of the Cævennes, 
tb mountainous country in the South of 
berennos. 
* formed Religion, before the general 
lers in the year» 168g, to the violence of which they 


in France, were moſtly of the Re- 
ution 


but moſt of them had 


ir power to 
recover their Liberty. Monſieur de Baſuile, In- 
tendant of Languedoc, and Count Brogho, Com- 
mander of the troops in that Province, left no 
means unttied to ruin them, by their extortions 
and military executions. The Proteſtants aſſem- 
bling often in the woods to perform their reli- 
gious exerciſes, thoſe two Perſecutors poſted 
5 0 in ſeyeral places, with orders to fire up- 
on all ſuch as they ſhould find in thoſe Aſſem · 
blies, and to burn the Houſes of thoſe, whom 
they could not ſeize. By this means a great 
part of the Cevenyois were entirely ruined, and 
whole villages laid waſte. The Abbot, of Chei- 
lat, "Sub-del of the Intendant Beſvile, was 
likewiſe very ſevere 41 thoſe, who attempt- 
ed to eſcape out of the Kingdom for Religion, 
having invented a rack to torment them, which 
was a beam lit in two with vices at each end. 
Every morning he uſed to ſend for his ie 
re 


to be put into the ſlit of the beam, and ſqueezed 
them till the bones cracked, and tied their toes 
with ſtrings, and turned them with wheels till 
they were out of joint. But Monſieur E/prit, 
one of the Preachers among the Proteſtants, 
having heard of theſe cruelties, marched at the 
head of about ouy oung men to the Abbot's 
houſe, and deman 2 the priſoners. Upon his 
ordering the Guard to fire upon them, by which 
two of them were killed, and others wounded, 
they foreed the Guard, broke open the priſon, 
releaſed the priſoners, and, having wounded the 
Abbot in the thigh, as he was making his eſcape 
out at a window, allowed him a quarter of an 
hour to prepare for death, then ſhot him dead, 
and ſet fire to his houſe. This done, they form- 


been long in Languedoc, before he 
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through the towns and villages;* brandiſhi 

their ſwords, cried out, Liberty, Liberty; and, 
in a little time; drew a great many other young 
men after them, and formed a body of three or 


four hundred. The Attendant, being informed of 


what had happened to the Abbot of Cheilat, im- 
mediately ſent orders for the ſeizing of the xio- 
ters; but; the troops, that were commanded upon 
that ſervice, meeting with — . the In- 
tendant thought this a favourable opportunity to 
inrich-himſelt, by converting to his own uſe the 
pay of the troops, and quartering them at diſ- 
cretion upon the villages where the murder had 
been committed; and, to carry on this ſcheme 
for his own profit the longer 
acquaint the French Court with this inſurrection. 
The malecontents, . this means gained 
time to ſtrengthen themſelves, increaſed to the 
number of two thouſand, who divided themſelves 


into four bodies, and became ſo formidable, that 


they began to make excurſions into the plai 
burnt Churches, and put to the ſword the Popiſh 
Prieſts, and all their former Perſecutors, leavi 
the reſt; unmoleſted. Upon this the Court 


France diſpatched Monſieur Julian, infamous for 


his Apoſtacy from the Proteſtant Religion, with 
eight regiments, to reduce the malecontents; 
but, theſe forces not being able to ſtem a torrent, 
which daily increaſed, Marſhall de Montrevel was 
ſent into Languedoc with an Army of ten or 
twelve thouſand men, and directions to uſe all 
the methods he ſhould. think- moſt effectual to 
quell the inſurrection. The Marſhall had not 
publiſhed a 
declaration, whereby he committed all Prieſts, 


Eccleſiaſtics, and Churches, to the care of the 
new Converts and Communities; and declared, 
that, if any accident ſhould-.befall . them, the 
Communities ſhould be anſwerable for them, and 


that they ſhould be burnt and intirely deſtroyed. 
This impolitic declaration, with ſeveral 
ſhocking cruelties exerciſed by that Commander, 
exaſperated the malecontents, and increaſed their 
numbers, ſo that the French King's troops, after 
having been ſeveral times defeated, were obliged 
to keep within the walled. towns. The repeat- 
ed informations. of the progreſs of the Ceven- 
nois, made the Sovereigns in alliance againſt 
France attentive to that inſurrection; and the ge- 
neral concern, which the Exgliſßʒ Nation expreſ- 
ſed for a people, who fought for. the Proteſtant 
cauſe, together with the ſollicitations of the 
Marquiſs de Miremont, and other eminent 


onger, he neglected to 
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French Refugees in their favour (1), moved the 257 Court 


— — 


. Colonel Cavallier in his Memoirs of the wars of 


( 
the Cevennes, p. 172. tells us, that the Marquiſs 


wrote them a letter, wherein he obſerved, ** That the 


** Queen being informed of their deplorable condi- 
„tion, was reſolved to ſend them ſome ſuccours, and 
that he would come himſelf to help them; defirin 
them in the mean time to behave themſelves with 
< prudence till his arrival.” Upon this they ſent him 
an account of the ſtate of their affairs, and in a ſhort 
time after received a ſecond letter, which con- 
firmed what he had written before; and afterwards 
ſent them an expreſs, called Fletar, to know what 
— he could take to come — Aer — 
aving conferred together, t the exp 
Numb. XL. Vor- Ill — 


journey; and they were aſſured by a third letter of 
ſpeedy relief, which proved very prejudicial to them af- 
terwards; for it was then they were beginning to get 


ground, and their remiſſneſs gave their enemies time to 


take meaſures to ſtop their progreſs: I do not pre- 
c tend, ſays Colonel Cavalier, to blame the Mar- 
cc quiſs's lowneſs; for I believe it was not his fault, 
&© he being much inclined to come and ſuccour us; 
cc but, being unexperienced in ſuch affairs, and under 
« neceſſity of taking advice, it was very difficult 
& for him to know what to reſolve upon. He had 


ee perſons about him, who acted with more regard to 


7R 6“ their 


Queen, and Prince George, to propoſe the re- / Eng- 


lieving of them in Council. The Earl of Not- land re- 


gba gem 
with all he agcallieg; Ieflaeiions who arrived ſafe in 
England, and gave the Queen an exact account of his 


uence 


of Ar, ummunition, and money: 
folytion was no fooner known, than 
applauded. And indeed, 


im cunnot take place 


in time of war, hen any 
is 


to the 
jundhure, had 


coach King, Who at this ver 
hy She dey 


it 
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ie be neither << 
lawful nor ſafe for Princes to encourage infurrec- * 
tions in one another's Dominions ; yet this\max- * 


Gguals, the neceflary 


ENGLAND. 
how-to that enterprize in execution, Sir 
— —e— That, tlie feaſon be- 


ing ſo fur advanced, and the Gulpha'of Nar- = 


it would be eaſy for chem to concett meaſur 


8 


of himſelf, that I had a mind to kill, and in 
4 mean time bid him not be afraid; that I 
„ him no hurt. For all the projects of 
« Miremont were as well known in the 
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Foe sf 
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he been able to fly with ten thouſand men to 
„ place we were in, I am ſure be would have no 
* to his relation's trop. The truth is, 
« lieve France had then emiflaries in England, as f 
„ uſually has, which put a ſtop to the project 


ndence ** Allies had by our war, he will ſoon be 


glb ups would make, that they Panbroke and Tartarentered the 
RE and concur bee, and, being come between 
in the be uſed towards Pequaz, they 
zer to penetrate into, or re- hand ; but, not 
„ was Mr. Devid Flatan, they did not 
the Marqquiſs de Hiram The dangerous fea 
Pont St. E/- of their 
— . by days after 
ent a 3 
were three — &g, the Imper 
Captain 44 Bil- board the Admiral in the road 4 rr 
oned to go on of Lagbern, on the 28th of Septembtr, acd ac- f, 
in this under- quainted him with the Archduke of Aufris's 5,.;, 
. The Having been declared and proclaimed King of 
ent for to a Spain at Views, by the name of Charles III. 

" wal wiſh and Dutch on the x2th of that monch, NS. Upon this 
Flag-officers, held on board the 7 „ on n adron fired fifteen 
the 29th of Auguſt, when the fleet was at Altea, ; his Catholick s health was 
wherein, among other things, it was debated, Count Lamberg having ſent a Gentle- 

þ | n , M , v 3 ' , man, 
t their own intereſt than the public good. They ** Monſieur Mirement, and pre! the Queen and 
<< "talked of nothing — the Court of by but 2 < ber Allies from 1 nt of ip ger ary Anker 
2 t preparations was making for our af- caſion to ruin France, w might have - 
* 5 1 man to take care ** fected in laſs than two ; for, being maſters of 


4 the ſea, might have ſent us ſuccours, at 
4 leaſt V money. For, had they ſent us 
« but twenty thouſand pounds Sterling, we would 
c ſoon have made up a body of fifty thouſand men. 
« But, as I ſaid before, they looked on this war as a 
cc ſudden blaze, which ſoon vaniſhes away, and there- 
<< fore negleRed 40 ſand us any xelief, It is wonder- 
4c ful how we could zefaſt for ſo long a time _ 
<< thouſand men, and two Marſhals of Franc. 
ee the Reader will ſeriouſly conſidar the adv the 
» 


<6:that, if the ewanty thouſand men, ho were dent 
« di — — 8 * —_ * 
«6 ay, „or Spain wo ve pu 
* rag the & of the Allies, eſpecially 
« againſt his Royal Highneſs the Duke of Saum, or in 
e Spain againſt the Portugueſe.” / aa 
Cas next morning after Sir Gloudeſty's — 
the town ſaluted him wich five guns, of which he too 


no notice, as not being a ſufficient ſalute for . 
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broke, | 
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after, Sir 
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Duab Engliſh, 
1 way home. The dame da | 

ent five ſhips under the command of Sir An- 
drew Late to Liſbon, and thence to 'Oporto, Vi- 
ana, c. to take under his convoy thoſe Mer- 
chant-ſhips, and 
and, bhavang a fair wind, and good weather in is 
paſſage, arrived in the Darss on the 17th 


— 


| Navember. The Orford, Warſpight, and Lick- 
field, which aig > Beyer 
met ſaon with a Frruch man of war 


fifty: two guns and five hundred men, c 
from Newfoundland, whom thy engaged 
took, afger an obſtinate fight of nine hours. 
Theſe fruitleſs as well as expenſive 3 
tions were not the only ſubject of complaint, 
with regard to the fleet. There were many 


lunet, other great camplainta, particularly with reſpe 


* ME = 


that 


now to turn to che 


„ of his 
on, the Marquifs of Rangfurd, a - grace« Hiſt. of 


which were bound for Eagland; 


of confidence, ſuch 


by ill food 3 and, 


ice deferved : The Merchants did 
alſo n, that they were ill ſerved with 
convoys, and ſo little care had been taken of 
the'Newcaf le fleet, that the price of coals roſe 
very high: It was. alſo ſaid , chat there was not 
a due care had of our ſeamen; that were taken 
by che privateers; many of them died by rea- 
fon of their il u "while others, to deliver 


themſelves from that, went into the French ſer- 


vice. Thus all our marine affairs were much 
out of order, and theſe diſorders were charged 
on thoſe, who had the conduct of them; every 


de aid hea 
nagement of 
i ot 


| 15 was unproſperous, and that will alway 


It is certain, that, in the 


ts be expedicd, that they could be faithful or 
cordial in the war againſt France. It is time 


operations at land. 


When the Seflion of Parliament was at an Fspara. 
end, the Court was wholly taken up with the 1 /or 


ns for the campaign. | Juſt as the 
e of AMarlherough was going abroad, 


only 
| on, and @ v pi th. He 
e 


be 


8 


ſmal 5 
hed tas' f very deeply, and delayed 
paſſing the feas ſome 45 longer — 
ed. Upon his arrival on the other 
cb brought their armies into the 
d, and it was 


Ived to begin the cam- 
fiege of Bonne. In the mean 

men's eyes were turned towards Bava- 
he Court of Vienna had given it aut 
inter, that they would bring ſuch a 
} the Elector, as would quickly put an 
to that war, and ſeiſe his whole country. But 
flowneſs of that Court a red on this, as 
it had done on all other occaſions; for, though 
they brought two armies into the field, they 
were not able to deal with the Bavarian forces. 
On the contrary, the French having promiſed the 
Eleftor of Bavaria, in whom they repoſed great 
erful reinforcements, as 
would effectually break all the meaſures of the 
Imperial Court; Marſhal Villar, who lay with 
an army of thirty thouſand men at Straſburgh, 
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25 


had orders to join the Elector. He paſſed the Fa, Kehl 
Rhine, and inveſted Fort Kehl, over-againſt taten by 


Straſburg (1), which was defended by a nume- 
rous garriſon, but not well provided with am- 
| 998 ; munition 


1 
1 77 rr renner 


fleet, and xefuſed to accept the ordinary preſent, that 
was ſent him by the Governgr. The latter havi 

ſent to know the reaſon of it, Sir Qloudefy made him 
ſenſible of his s and at the ſame time ſent a 
meſſage to the Grand Duke of Tuſcany, ipfiſtin upon 
a Royal ſalute, as having the Uniox-flag, the maſt con- 
ſiderable in England, _ ſome diſputes, his Royal 
Mighnefs was obliged to order, that the town: ſhould 
ſalute with eleven guns, which was accordingly per- 


formed, and which Sir Cloudeſly anſwered, and was 
45 | 


* enen 


* COLOR WES PF VF 


afterwards complimented by ſeveral perſons of diftine- 
tion, ahd received the extraordinary preſents, which 
bad been prepared for the Count de Theuloyſe, Admiral 
of France, whe was expected there before the Exgliſb 
fleet, but who never durſt come out of the harbour of 
Toulon, as long as the latter remained in the Aediter- 


rannean. | ; ; 
- (1) Kh is an important fort in Germany, upon the 
eaſt-{ide of the Rhine, over-againſt Straſburgh. It was 
ſurrendered by the French to the Imperialifts by vir- 
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1903 munition and proviſion x ſo that, when, on the 


gth of March, the French. were preparing for a 
8 ſtorm, the Sieur Euſberg. the Governor, 
Bleed, to capitulate, and the place was ſurren- 


dered upon honoutable terms. In purſuance of 


the articles, the garriſon, conſiſting of two thou- 
ſaod four, e Ems: Nets HNBSd on 
Philipſourgh. 


Stirum 4. . Theſe, 3 alarming the Councils of 


war at Vienna, Count Schlick was ordered to en- 
ter Bavaria on the ſide of Sallaſbub with one 
and Count Sſirum, on the fide of New- 
pan x with another Stirum, having defeated a 
party of Bavariens, marched on to-Newmark (1), 
where the Bavarian Governor, with a garriſon 
of fourteen hundred men, made a ſhew of ſuſ- 
taining a ſiege; but, the Citizens ſeeing Count 
Stirum's batteries ready to play upon them, * 
againſt, the Governor, and 
to: ſurrender, U n;; this, the City of yo 
| — (2) ſent theig — to Count Stirum, of- 
fering whatever. he could reaſonably exact from 
ak provided he would forbear attacking their 
| But that General refuſed to accept the Burg 
——— offer ; and, as ſoon as he had ordered 
the, town to be ſummoned in the Emperor's 
name, he ed the place to be inveſted, which 
ſurrendered after a very ſhort xeſiſtame. 
On the other hand, Count Seblith,- 
dtaun 252 an army of tw chou 
men in the Upper Auſtria, broke into the Bava- 
rian lines by way of Saltzburgh, defeated the mi- 
litia that guarded them, and made himſelf maſter 
of Riedt, and ſeveral other ſmall places. — 
a ſtop to theſe proceedings, the Eleor 
varia aſſembled his army near Brenau, and (to 
deceive Count Schlict) reported, that he was 
; going to beſiege Paſſau. "General Schiel, conſi- 
ering the importance of that place, advanced 
with the greateſt part of his infantry to cover 
it, leaving his cavalry and all his artillery be- 


Bartl of hind him. The Elector, being informed of 
Scardigen theſe motions, paſſed over Scarding Bridge with 


twelve thouſand men, and advanced towards the 
village Jſenbern, where the regiments of Schlick 


and Hanover were poſted. e attacked them, 


and drove them to their main body, where they 
ranged themſelves together in order of battle, 
reſolving to receive the Elector, who, taking 
the advantage of his ſuperiority, renewed the 
charge, and, after a bloody engagement, forced 
them to quit the field of battle, and purſued 
them as far as the 5 would permit. Im- 
mediately after this, the Elector being informed, 
that the head - quarters of the Saxon troops, wich 
the artillery, were not above two leagues further, 
he directly marched towards them, and attacked 


— 


obſ the progreſs of that General, marched 


awounded by a muſket- = 
thor, -of which he he ded th — — 


them ſo vigorouſly, that at they quitted their cans 1704, 


non, and at were iritirely defeated. . InThe 5. 


this action the iſts 1 ſeventeen or 111 4. 
eighteen ſtantlards, — pieces of heavy — 
four mortars, and Swe nA meas ammunition and 
The Bavarians,'in a few days after; 
rroburg on the In, by capitulatioh, and the 
ſon was conducted to Paas. 
Notwithſtanding. theſe diſad vantages, General 
Sablict was reſdlved to penetrate inta Ravaria; 
and, having overcome ſome of the N 
troops, that guarded the woods and 
2 
e coutitry adjacent. 
Count Srirum was alſo in motion; and took 
Vlad, Neuſcuſſal, and ſeveral other ſmall 
laces in the Upper:Palatinate. The Elector, 


2 n maſter of Ratiſ- 
od yp mags . 


g to 
rn em 22 firſt => —_— 
„ , Le 4 
þ Wh che hs indred! hotſe, to open » 
hepatic Wiltz, which was guarded by — i, 


rians. He very — Fete the deſign, 
and ſſeſſec chem of a very important poſt; 
but, being willing to purſue them, he was attack - 
ed by the Elector in perſon near Burgbenfeld!, 
— a body of four thouſand men, where, rg? 

— — reſiſtance for ſome hours, he Brander 


— for his great and n extraor- 
ary — og "The mper $ 
thought fit to retreat, which was performed in 
very good orde f 

Though the Elector of Bavaria. gave the 71:3 
moſt ſolemn aſſurances, that he would not mo- Buri 


leſt the City and Dyet of Ratiſbon::( 3) / yet e 


cont to all expectations, on the 6 tibon. Wi 
April, Laving taken u t quarters in the ald 


of ak very near that City, and poſted his E 
ay on both ſides the river Danau, he gave 
notice by his Miniſter to the Director of Ment, 
that he would have the bridge over the Danube, 
and the gate, which leads to it, delivered up to 
him, provided Count Stirum's declaration, that 
he would conform himſelf to the concluſion of 
the dyet, in not attempting to paſs through the 
town, did not arrive in twenty-four hours. The 
next morning the dyet aſſembled, but, not im- 
mediately complying with his demands, he poſt- 
ed his army near St. Emeran's gate, where he 
began to raiſe a battery. The Burghers took 
up arms, planted their cannon upon the ram- 
parts, and oy themſelves in a poſture -of de- 

fence. 


tue of the wanty of fick i in 4 i retook by 
the French this preſent campaign. 

(1) Newmark is a City of Germany, in the Circle of 
Bavaria, and Territory of Nortzgow. It ſtands on the 
river Sultz, near the confines of Franconia, ſubject to 
the Elector of Bavaria, but taken by the Imperialiſts 
this preſent campaign. It ftands twenty-one miles 
South-eaft of Nurenburg, and thirty-three North-weſt 
of Ratiſbon. 

(2) Amberg is a fine City of Germany,, in the Cir- 
cle and Upper Palatinate of Bavaria (or Nortgow) 
ſubject to the Elector of Bavaria, but taken by the 
Imperialifts this camp It ſtands on the river 
Wills, thirty-two mile Fal of Aurenburg, and twen- 
ty-cight North of Ratiſbon. 


(3) Ratiſbon is a v „rich, and ſtrong City 
of 3 , in the Pot Ny — of Bavaria. 
A Biſhoprick under the Archbiſhop of Saltzburgh. — 
is free and Imperial, famous for the — Seats 

the Empire; although it was ſeized by th the Elector of 
Bavaria this campaign, he loſt it (as well as his own 
domitiions) in 1704, ſoon after the action of Schellen- 
berg near Donawert, It has a ve _ ſtone · bridge 
over the Danube, one thouſand an one feet 
long, and thirty-two feet broad, ſupport by pillars, 
and adorned with three towers. Here is alſo a magni- 
ficent old Cathedral, and ſtately Caftle, where the 
Imperial dyets are commonly bel. 


1 be (1) Bon | 
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1703. fence.” But, the Bovdrians dlyaricing as far as 
che moat oft the town, in order to bombard the 

lace, the Cardinal and the other Miniſters, 
hinking. it not prudent to ſtay till the utmoſt 
extremity, deſired, that they might treat with 

the Elector about the 15 the next morning; 

and, at the fame time, the Barghers were ex- 
prefsly- forbid to fire a gun upon the Bavarians, 

ſo that all things We RS. HE Ar 

the time appointed, the Magiſtracy ſent ſome 

of their own number to wait on the Elector, 
but were informed, that he not only demand- 
ed poſſeſſion of the bridge, but that two bat- 
ralions of his men ſhould be admitted into the 
Ciry, and that he allowed them but three hours 
to oy of 4 This cauſed IT 3 
debate; but they, imagining that che City was 
not in 4 i to make a lo defences and 
that they could not obtain any ſeaſonable re- 
lief, at laſt * bridge and gate 


agreed, that the 
mould be delivered up to the Bavarian, which 
in/ takes was done, on the 8th of April, at night. In 
aßen of return, the EleQor ſigned an Inſtrument, where- 
i by he obliged himſelf effectually to withdraw 
his battalions, as ſoon as the Emperor's ratifi- 
cation of the concluſion of the dyet for the 
neutraliry of the City, and his General's decla- 
ration in that matter, ſhould arrive; and, in the 
mean time; tqͥ leave all things in the ſame con- 
dition as he found them; and that the public 
Miniſters, with their families, ſhould ede all 
poſſible freedom and ſecurity. — thus ſe- 
cured that poſt, he decamped with his army, 
and marched to oppoſe General Schlick, who, 
being informed thereof, quitted Wiltfboven, and 
retired to the woods, ing a reinforcement 
of three thouſand Hungarians, who were arrived 
in the Upper Auſtria. 73,9! 
vir ae The Empire being thus in a declining condi- 
ak the tion, the French King ' ſent poſitive orders to 
the Marſhall de YVillars to break through the 
ine Prince Lewis of Bader's lines at Stolboſfen, and 
join the Elector of Bavaria at all events; and 


force him with his flying camp. Prince Lewis 
(the beſt part of whoſe army had been called 
away to the war in Bavaria) foreſeeing the dan- 
ger he was in, wrote a letter to the States-Gene- 
ral, wherein he informed them, that he had 
neither men nor cannon ſufficient to withſtand 
ſo numerous an army, or to oppoſe ſo large an 
artillery, as Villars and Tallard were bringing 
againſt him. - The S/ates, upon this pn 
immediately ſent him a reinforcement of eight 
regiments, under the command of Majo: Gene- 
ral Goor;, who, marching with all poſſible ex- 
pedition, reached the lines at the ſame time 
that Villars appeared before them. a | 

The French attacked the Prince with an army 
more than double his number; but his men, 
chiefly the Durch battalions, received them with 
ſo much courage, that the French were obliged 
to retreat with great loſs, and bent their march 
towards Offingen. 

Villars, notwithſlanding this unſucceſsful at- 


159. 


Count Tallard was likewiſe commanded to rein- 
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tempt, upon repeated ordets "reſolved "hot to 1403, 
abandon cb Tie who, after all his advan- 


tages, was like to be overpowered with numbers, 
if not timely relieved. © The Black Foreſt was 
thought impracticable in that wet ſeaſon. © This 
was too much truſted to, ſo that the paſſes were 
ill guarded; and therefore Villars overcame all 
difficulties, and at laft joined the Elector near 
Dutling. Upon this junction Count Stirum de- 
camped, in order to march to Prince Lewis of 
Baden; but, being attacked near Schwemmingen, 
he retired under the cannon of Nerlingen. | 
Whilſt the French ſucceeded' thus in Germam, Bonne 
the affairs'of the Confederates upon the Lower taken. 
Rhine, and in Flanders, were in a more proſpe- 
rous ſituation. Rbinburg, which had been block- 
ed up by Count Lettum, General of the Pruſſian 
forces, ſurrendered. - After this, Count Letrum 
blocked up Guelares; and the Duke of Mart 
borough” cauſed Bonne (i) to be inveſted by the April 24. 
Pruſſiam and Lunenburg cavalry, under Lieute- 
nant-General Bouleau. The next day, General 
Fagel arrived with the foot; after him, the 
Duke, of Meariborough and Baron Obdam; and 
the day following, Lieutenant-General Coeborn. 
The Generals, having held a Council of war, or- 
dered the town to be attacked in three places ; 
one was againſt the Fort on the other ſide of 
the Rhine, and the other two againſt the 2 | 
and the outworks, that ſecured it. The 
of theſe attacks was commanded by General 
Cebern; the ſecond by the Hereditary Prince 
of Hee I; and the third by Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral Fagel. Twelve regiments were ordered to 
each of theſe attacks, who took their poſts ac- 
cordingly. On the zd of May, the trenches 
were opened in all the three attacks, and the 
1 continued their approaches with ex- 
traor my diligence and inconſiderable loſs. 
On the 8th, the batteries being ready, the can- 
non and mortars played vigorouſly againſt the 
town and fort; and the ſame day the chain, 
which held the flying bridge (by means of 
which the fort ae with the town) 
was broke by a cannon- ſhot, and the bridge car- 
ried away, notwithſtanding the enemy uſed their 
utmoſt endeavours to fave it with the loſs of ſe- 
veral men killed and wounded. But, in the 
evening, a very unha accident happened in 
Major General 8 3 hun- 
dred and fifty bombs, and as many grenadoes, 
took fire and were deſtroyed, together with a 
Lieutenant and five workmen. However the 
batteries at that attack, as well as thoſe at the 
other two, began to Plays on the gth, in the 
morning; and, the Be 5 having intelligence 
that the garriſon of that fort was not numerous, 
and the battery, which played upon it, making 
a very wide breach, they reſolved to ſtorm it in 
the evening, which was executed by four hun- 
dred grenadiers, ſupported by four battalions. 
During this attack, the enemy ſet fire to all the 
barracks and other buildings, that they might 
retire into the City by favour of the ſmoke; 
but moſt of them were ſo clofely purſued: _ 
e 


(1) Bonne is an ancient and very ſtrong City of 
Germany, in the Circle of the Lower Rhine, and Arch- 
biſhoprick of Cologn, anciently Imperial, and now ſub- 
ject to this Prince, and his uſual Seat: Taken from the 
French in the year 1689; but, in the begirining of the 
preſent war, it ſtood by its Elector for the French inte- 
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reſt; and was reduced by the Confederate army this 
Campaign, under the command of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, It ſtands on the river Rhine, fourteen miles 
almoſt South of Cologn, twenty-four South-eaſt of Ju- 
liers, fifty-five almoſt North-eaft of Triers, and 
North-weſt of Mentx. X 


78 (1) Tongeres 


9— = —_— * „ — — - 
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1703. the rave t they not time to effect 
Te their erg Some, Dr were taken priſoners 
upon this ↄccaſion, reported, that men 
remained in a redoubt within. the fort; where- 
upon the Beſtegers immediately ſcaled the ram- 
parts,..and.took. that redoubt od ir Kant af- 
Ended in eng ll: moſt of thoſe, who de- 


3 kill, ſpot, and-ſev ae made a peſiſtan 
4 0 15 25 r e 18 


. nerf tie 
cape. in a mander 
ape i other Offers eggs 
ners, while on our ſide there were 'e bi G c ſol- 
Sent. Daehn 
crates thus 
* ſelves maſters of 15 e. £ . - 
a new _battery to be erefted d again n 
ſeventy. pieces of ' cannon. and 5 
mortars, . whic Sega = 5 12 
2 to make two breaches, with a 1 = 
. ; the oe OP On the 13th; about : noon, 
eged, with about a thouſand foot, op: The 
55 all their horſe and. dragoons, made a 
lly upon General Dedem's attack, N 
were PRE into diſorder; but,. after. fo E 
ance; the enemy were r ulſed with the © loſs of 
about an hundred men as many 
wounded, belides a Ma n ty Rovcea 
* the loſs on the ſide of 


attack was begun + the ſame evening; and 
Prince, being there in perſon, animated the 

diers with fo much e 75 reſolution, that. 
y drove the ene- 
made * their ladgment, ha 


than an wh 8 time, the 


in leſs 
my Tom © 50 Wer: 


Lan Major-General Tertau, who com- 
ed, 2 with ſeven or 4 20 


fexior Officers, and one hundred and; 
diers killed and wounded, together with the En- 


gineer 


„ rende! n 


* May 4h, the Befi Fo made 
„ eir = 


three in the Afternoon, the We Os s tice. of 2 Lare approach, they 
e Governor, cauſed a L. to be Rn marc great precipitation to Boekwern, 
the hoſtages were not thi ay op Ln hazard- of a battle. 


day, the Duke of Marberngh having 
to the capitulation, it was ſigned and e ed 
on the 16th, and three days after the garriſon Du 
7 N out, and were conducted to Luxem- 


dun the greateſt E the Confederate 
army was employed at the Hrench 
reckoning that G would make a longer re 


ance, ſent orders to the Marſhals . 


Villeroy to undertake the ſiege of the 2 and 
caſtle of Liege. But the Marquiſs d' Alegre 


having acquainted thoſe Generals, that he could 


not defend Bonns many days longer, they made 
a motion towards Magfricht, pretending to ſur- 

rize the Confederate troops, that were afſem- 
Flea there, and to bombard the town. . So that, 
on the 5th of May, they advanced on a ſudden 
into the Neighbourhood of Tongeren with an ar- 
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half dh the Nabend, 1 7 8 of a hundred 


ee T evil ned Tongeren, after they wi 


of thouſand men. The. Confederates, 1 
ws were arcing wh a deg to have poſt- 
ed CO? . place, were, upon this 
e. 8 ſperd under the 


be th the . mean time, the T 
n Tongeren (I,, where the Bate nn 
Elket and . or of quartered; Frenct, 


ion. 

advanced . with a 5 0 "Vin 

22 the. Confederate. 1 to fepaſs the 

Nimegyen, and the foat-to retire under 

the ee of Magfpicht, and thore to have 

15 1, them. with their bomba: but, con- 

| Es it expectatiom , they found the Con- 

rate army. drawn up in ordei of battle, un- 

oe: the command of Monſieur Ouertirk, ad- 

e poſted, 2 13 to receive fhem, 
Mg much "ne in number. 

ated. in their de- 

2 ante e — motions tu no 


e,. they tho it not to attack 
1585 e a proper to a 


= A NG fame 
2 0 . vin to Monſieur 
Gate all the ho — 9255 


n after the 4 . the Duke 
of Marlborough returned to the Confederate army 


fifty · nine yy 2 


e lace, dem enemy 
1 „ ed. 12 

to be very ve a 
new face to the affairs © 1 Each — and 
3 the plan of their deſigns; 838 

then a powerful army, 
wich EE that had hn yy, 2 of 
made ſeveral motions, in order oblige 

Villeroy to 2 8 who conſtantly declined . 
So that, on the 25th of May, the Duke of 
Marlberough having paſſed the river Feeker, ad- 
vanced to Hautin, where the enemy intended 
to have foraged that Gs but, upon ne- 


ak walls and the tower. The 44 
2 —. wich all poſſible diligence, „, mY F 
and * within half a e of their camp zl. Dai 
and although the Fecker the two armies, of Mat 
and the enemy had ſecured all the bridges and bh 
paſſes of the > Lia Freak they imagined themſelves 
not ſecure. enough, but —_— to Hannuye, 
ſo. that the Allies marched to Thys, and there 
The French drew up in order of 
battle, and ſent away their baggage, as if they 
intended to have come to an engagement; but 
their courage failed them, and they immediately 
retired before the Confederates. 

The Duke of Meariborovugh, finding it im- Th £ 
poſſible to bring the "Ay to a battle, took ed 
reſolution to force them in their intrenchments; |.” 
in order to which Baron Spaar was appointed 


to 


— 


(9 f is a town of the Low-Countries, in 
the Biſboprick of Liege, and County of Lorts, hen | 
to this Prince, and poſſeſſed by the Confederates in 


1702. The French (after a ſharp enga . took 


it this campaign; but ſoon after abandoned it, It was 
here, that the Duke of Marlborough Ree | the army 


States 1706, bein juſt ten days be- 
of. nts My 1. of Rente; to which the 
S owe the 5 of the Netherlands, It 
ſtands on the river Ferber, eight miles almoſt Weſt of 

Moeftricht, and and thirteen North-weſt of Liege. 


(1): Echorow 


bo abs 
a it 
be af- 
roa:h if 
be Dal 
T Mat 
rough 


Rae 


bok XVI. 


. ſome tr tn eto 
To Shes ; + et wy e 1 2 de- 
tachment, paſſed oyer the eld, to ms an 
attack near Locftenock ;. 15 General Obdom,, 
with the reſt of the army, ſad gn 44 55 0 the 


Scbeld, to On. 1! 9 
5 pak 1 hs Fd a at tha e two, fy: 


f- his RA uaded 


h : 
35 2 


ment were 125 55 | 

on ec > chi nor 2 a 5 

1 5 e 5 "he 5 al bb: 9 15 
n. Spaan had 


which had 1057 le. ele in it, Ned 
bis thigh h. ut the ſame Coc- 
e 


ſolved to Wend 5 &, at 


at diſcretion, 
. 1 The fore $a he as 

ſmall joy at gie, and in. crate. 
E 


ed for their head - i with a Se: ſhew 
werp, 
1 


upon receiving an 
account 25 8 Ge from Breda, where - 
in he acquainted the States- General, that the 
French had ſurrounded the body of the forces 
under his command, and, having marched from 
Lilo to Eckeres, had put them to a total rout ; 
and that himſelf had made- his eſcape to, Breds 
vith only thirty horſe, and could give no fur- 
ther. account of their army. This threw the © 
States into a very great canſternation; they met 


tation till one in the morning, diſpatched away 
Monſieur n with two Deputies more, 
with money inſtructions, to prevent, as 
much as mi nr b be, the ill conſequences of this 
ſuppoſed di But theſe Commiſſioners, in 
their wa towards the frontiers, met with a 
Courier diſpatched by Monſieur Hop, Treaſurer- 

to the | Kg and their Deputy in that 
army, wich a letter to the States, which they 
opened; and, finding in it a quite contrary ac- 
count, they immediately returned to the Hague. 
It ſceras, after Obdam' flight, he £ ucb kal 


1 


„ N VE. 


f f2 was pre bach ſides, and amount- 
Ac * Wo men killed. 


immediately, and after they had fate in conſul. 


5 619 
10. ang, 


1 * I 95s 
100 8A 1 the a 5 oY little und wi 790 
Gen honour; ay though. they, were much ſu- 


Perior in numbet, Fee ey let, the < 5 
ver out Fa es and kee 
Ne 11 7 Wie WY OK od b 
ccaunt. ne next 's confirme 
Ns from Count 55 enburg to the . 
As 50 in the 


a; both, which 125 
On ed by the — 1 themſt 9 77 N 
8 1 


ugh it is certain, that 


King wa 

t his troops 

72 agen wich he cauſed < 
the Cathedral Church 

pretence,, which. the French bad for 

6 ce wi 0. 0 the flight of General 19 


2 be wrote a 55 45 5 
rom, Lillo, wherein he owledged, “ 4 W. 
* he - made too haſty a 1 men „i im- 


Achat the enemy, prong on wi 
ority, Wi iſtol-ſhat ke 
« cre he was reger and where no ere 
+ could come up. to inable him to keep 
round, induced him, to retire ; adding, t. 
mould have reaſſumed the command of the 
«army and that the Generals and other of 


de no obey his orders; but 
nh 7 lefened in the in the general x fon 8 
4 1 n as unworthy to command 
+l Y 


e forces. of the States, * 
of ther Depu Deputies to go A ue fo 
few 55 in order to . Win 
« their H oct mg the 1 ae hy 
he lay 2 Acgar neral Ob- July 11. 
* 4 4 at the Hague; Gordy after, by, 
command of the States-General, he delivered 
ogy for bimſelf, whi 
ſame purpoſe with his letter, 
upon this Aſtin tion, «© That 
did not what he would have done, but 
e beſt he could do.“ On the 12th of A 
ſeveral Officers of that army, ew Was ie 
commanded by Slangenburg, wr 
Obdam, importing, That 5 
« was a report in Holland, 1 
« dent, that befell him inter fro 
e the army at the battle of Eckeren, they 
led to ſerve under his orders, which w 
« far from their thoughts; they therefore t 
A reſolution to aſſure 14 * that they ſhou 
« be extremely glad to at the head 
the army again.” ar e 4 Mar- 
ſhal Bouffler's conduct, in this action, was like- 
wiſe ſo much cenſured, that it was thought this 
finiſhed his diſgrace, for he was no more put at 
the head of the French armies. Nor was the 
Duke of Moeriberough without ſome ſhare of 
cenſure on this occaſion ; ſince, it was pretend- 
ed, that he ought to have ſent a force to ſup- 
port Obdam, or have made an attempt u 


hs yer 1 French 


Villeroy's army, when it was weakened by the 
detachment ſent with Boufflers. But whoever 
\ Was 


Nee 


(1) Eckere is 3 village in the Valette, £ - 
nib Brabant, in the Coun ary of Ryem, at : . 
Was a and bloody battle between the French and 

troops under General Obdam i in 1703. 
"> 


1 lies fix wills and a | half almoſt Eaf of Liſe, four 
miles North of Antwerp, twenty-three miles South 
South-weſt of Breda, and ſixteen South South-eaſt of 


Bergen-Op- Zoom. 
(1) Hay 
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ing, that aroſe. on this occaſion,” between the 
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was in che fault; the- States thqugbt per to 
cover the diſgrace with rewards and es to 
the Officers and Soldiers, as well as to General 
Slangenburg, ; but, by reaſon of a miſunderſtand- 


Duke of Marlborough and that General, Slan- H 


_  genburg was diſmiſſed, ſome time after, from his 
attendance on the camp. n LOGS 


The Conf+- 
derates 
view the 
French 


lines 


N.. 


The Allies, being Willing to repair the diſad- 
vantages they ſuftained in che adtian at Extern, 
joined all their forces together, with a deſign to 
come to an engagement with Yileroy, who, in- 
camping near $7. 7b, gave out, that he re- 
ſolved to ſtay there for the Duke of Maribo- 


rough. The Duke and General Overtirt, in ex- 


dectation of this, marched with the army under 
ir command to Hoog ſtraat, about halt a league 
from the enemy's camp, who, to all appearance, 
made great preparation for a vigorous action. 
Slangenburg,, decaming from Lillo, marched 
all night, and arrived early in the morning be- 
tween Eckeren and Capelle to attack them on 
thar fide ; and the Duke, of Marlborough, with 
his army, advanced in a great plain over-againſt 
the enemy, and cauſed four pieces of cannon to 
be diſcharged for a ſignal to w gg be- 
gin the attack. But, as he advanced, Marſhal 
leroy declined the e ement, and, having 
ſet fire to his , ordered his army to retire 


within their lines. The Duke, thus finding it 


impoſſible to bring the French to an engage- 
ment, ' marched wich a conſiderable guard to 


view the enemy's lines; in which motion a de- 


tachment of the Eng/iſ6 Royal regiment of dra- 


goons happened to fall in with one of the ene- 


my*s out-guards of fotty horſe, Who, after one 
diſcharge, retired, and were chaced by the Eng- 
liſh to the very barrier of their intrenchments 
which afforded a very ſeaſonable opportunity to 
the Confederate-Generals to have a perfect view 
of the enemy's lines. From that day the Duke 
of Marlborough laid a ſcheme to force the 
Frenth lines; and accordingly, after having in- 
veſted Huy (1), he held a grand Council of 
war, where the queſtion in debate was, What 
would be moſt. proper to be done, after Huy 


ſhould be in their poſſeſſion? The ſiege of 


Limburg being propoſed, the Duke of Marl 
borough, and ſome other Generals, were of opi- 
nion, that attacking the enemy's lines between 
the Mebaigne and the Leuwe might be an enter- 
prize, that would contribute much more to the 
glory and advantage of the Confederate arms. 

ut this propoſal, though ſupported by very 
ſtrong reaſons, was oppoſed by the Deputies of 


the States and the Dutch Generals, who would 


not conſent to hazard their troops in an action, 
which, they ſaid, was at beſt very dubious, 
and, if attended with ſucceſs, would yield no 
further advantage, than to find the enemy re- 
tired into their fertifiecd towns; whereas, on the 


States, no great deſign could | 


F. m 
Ss. Wed RA LR GAGA 155 
United Bre, would remain expoſed 1 their * 
incurſions. 92 77 this the projeck for 5 
their lines was laid afide, and a feſolution taken” 
to proceed to the fiege of Linie, as Tooh'as 

0 ſhquld - ſurrender.” Huy was. taken" cher 110 , 
days Wh, Wd TRE (2) 32 
velted, which the Duke of "Marborougb"touk rater, 
Wick no lo but that of fo Bare 0 7 
neceflary to bring. up & train of axtillerg. For, 
having” Beats breach, the S 
intended 'a general ſtorm the next day, which 
the enemy perceiving, ſurrendered "themſelves 

iſoners of war. to the number of one thou- 

d four hündted men. Guelders, Which had 2, / Gue 
been blocked up by the Priffians, ſurtendered den. 
alfo, on che 1th of December, "| 

"After the taking theſe 2 the Duke of 
Marlborough held daily confultations, and uſed 
all poſſible ſtratagems to bring them to a de- 
ciſtve battle; but they were contented to ſtand 
upon the defenſive. Thus the Lower Rhine was 
ſecured, and all that Country, called the Cou- 
dras, was intitely reduced; This 'was all that 
our troops, in conjunction with the Durch, 
could do in Handers: We had the ſuperior ar- 
my, but what by reaſon of the cautious maxims 
& the States, what by reaſon of the factions 
among them, which were riſing very high, be- 
rween thoſe, who had been of the late King's 
party, and were now for having a Captain-Ge- 
neral, and thofe of the Tusa party, who 

all by a deputation from the 
e undertaken by 


were for govetnirh 


an army ſo much diſtracted. | 
In the Upper Rhine matters went much wore. Sur 
Villars, aftet his junction with the Elector of l= fra 
Bavaria; lay ' fot ſome time on the Da — 
while the FieRtor marched into Tirol, and poſ- 
ſefſed himſelf of Tyſpruck, the capital of that 
Country. The Emperor's forces were ſo broken 
into ſmall * armies, that he had not one good 
army any where, He had none in Tirol, and 
all that the Printe of Baden could do, was to 
watch Villars's motion; but he did not venture 
on attacking him, during this ſeparation. Many 
blamed his conduct: Some called his courage, 
and others his fidelity in queſtion ; while many 
excuſed him, ſince. his army was both weak, and 
ill furniſhed in all teſpects. The Duke of Ven- 
dome had orders to march from the Mianeſe to 
Tirol, there to join the Elector of Bavaria: 
Upon which junction, the ruin of the Houſe 
of Auſtria would have probably followed: But 
the Boors in Tirol roſe, and attacked the Elector 
with ſo much reſolution, that he was forced to 
retire out of the Country with conſiderable loſs, 
and was driven out before the Duke of Yendome 
could join him, ſo that he came too late. Ven- 
dome ſeemed to have a defign on Trent, but the 
Boors were now ſo animated with their 27 * 
f | es, 


— 


— — 
* 


(1) Huy is a conſiderable town in the Low Countries, 
with four Churches and a Caſtle. It was garriſoned by 
the French in 1702, and taken by the Confederate ar- 
my under the Duke of Marlborough this campaign. 
It was re-taken by the French in 1705, and again re- 

ſſeſſed by the Confederates that ſame year, in whoſe 
hands it now continues. It ſtands on the river Maeſe, 
fourteen miles almoſt South of Liege, and ſeventcen 
almoſt Notth-eaſt of Namur, | 
I 


© (2) Limburg is a ſtrong, but no v City of 
FL Low Countries, the Marquiſate 5 7 the om 
and Territory of Limburg, taken by the Confederates 

this campaign, on the behalf of King Charles III. It 
is ſituated upon a rock, among ſhady woods on the 
river :ſarit, ſixteen miles South-weſt of Aix la Cha- 
pelle, nineteen almoſt Eaſt of Liege, forty-three al- 
moſt South-weſt of Cologne, fifty-four North of Lux- 
emburg, and ſeventy almoſt Eaſt of Bruſſels. | 

| | hin (.) Barſelt 


"a and' ha 3a ſo well, that 170 
an broke TY having 704: 
ſtandards, — i 
The PS "i 4 ye finding his cavalry, total- 
with his foot with h great 
ec es his camp at Lavingen, ſo that 
all his men were in rof being either kil- 
led or taken priſoners, not the Elector and 
Marſhal” come up ſeaſonably; and Sd 1 
=p iſts at the ſame time. Genera 
„Cammander of the Savons, 70h 
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ſee any diminution of her Majeſty's. navy, 
6 eee 
« Wherefore. they beſought jeſty, that 
„ ſhe would immediately give directions for re- 
„ pairing this Joſs, and fox building ſuch capi- 
« tal ſhips as her Majeſty ſhould think fit; and 
4 to aſſure her Majeſty, that, at their next 
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Dr. Richard Kidder Biſhop of Bath and Wells, Mary Rear-Admiral Beaunient, Captain Edward Hip- 
an] Nis. wile, were killed the fall of part of the ſon, A fourth rate, three hundred and -fix men, 
Epiſcopal palace at Muli. In like manner was killed -four guns, loft on the Goodwin- . Captain 
at Horſeley. in Suſſex, the Biſhop of London's ſiſter, the | Purſer aſhore, and but one man more 
Lady 1 . 1 York, Captain Smith, A fourth rate, three hundred and 
London only was computed at near two millions; and thirty-two men, 4. + all 
at Brie, at about tw handrod thouſand pounds, = n | n 5 
Nr Neweaſtle, Captain Carter, A fourth rate, two hun- 
cond rate, and fix third rate men of war, four of <4 and ſeventy-four men, fifty-four guns, loſt at 
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a time for owning them ſhould 
4722 notwithſtanditig 


had been informed * Oeca 
alarmed 4 great ber Goren 
10 e. 1 t 
T 00 no ous to 
7 | « for that fervice; but the p | 
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; j 
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« " conſidera | 
f. C « that timo. — — of 
« piciony there may be a combinati pay, D 
t perſons to enrich themfelves b ran bis party by the Les 
| with the a on of the Lord 


| Tanz; and endeavoured-to bring all ſorts of 
« admit; "This is neceſſury to make our gr men to lay aſide their beats and anitmeſities, 
parations curly; on which; in great mea and to ute in thelf o/.• defence, or 
ſucceſs of all our 1emers the common danger, with deſign to difluade 
vou the ing in of the Octaficnal bill. At 
« carneſt defres of ſeeing jects in the ſame time Sir Humpbry Mitkwworth p 
rfedt peace and union among themſelves; = a ſmall treatiſe, in defence f the pro 2 
have nothing ſo much at heart, as their the Common in relation to the 2 
0 welfare and — wo Let me there- bill; which pamphlet, however, 
fully little beſides che arguments uſed a year 22 
| — on the fame ſubject. At length, a e oc- 
bout a fortnighe aftet tlie meeting of the Parlia+ © = 
ment, 4 chotiin was made in the Houſe of ig 
Commons, 


wot 1 in a bill againſt Oera- revs 


OY Hiſt, of 
Europe, 


{i 472 7 + 008 #44 3 — 14k. 3 1 1 — 


2 Fg: 
< pd 12 5 Ie will be better for the e ts 
he Ede, of Land tes. I muſt own 
f (meaning — — * it ap- «6 Dh e mention any om th 
pears, by the fallowing letter, how much ſhe leaned < je&+to you, becauſe I knew' you. | 
, Nan and even to thoſe meaſures ſhe would my mind; but, ſince you have given me thi 
0 ee 4 rn . Be 
Ny 1 0 22 in this bill. You may thi — * is a nation 
ofni, Nottingham into my ut S's 
« 1 tay" deat Mrs, un 0 b. * pak is my own 8 Tam in 2 
2 letter, and am truly ſenſible eee < have one leo before Job 0 . , 
you-expreſs in it; ad in return, to caſe „eee ſay no ,, but will an 
e ils Mr, Bromley :will*be * * Ir 
fer e des nat intend to go to the wy y dear Freeman, faithfully, 1 
; when th bilo Occ 3 75 7 aint tim ye 6 read oe Mok the ſent e, and beg ſhe would 
in ut, at the fame time, Kk bim very never let difference of opinion hinder us from 7 
cg it not to vote in 1 not have ** together, as uſed to do. due 
©: the wotſe opittioh of any of the 17 for ter your 7 i faith 
i; for, though I bend We been very glud, ir had ** 2 will vs! SS, 
if us Di Ms Med. 


. * 
* + 
* 


it i 


© ot bers brotght into the Hoſe of Comment, becdaſe T . yours,” 
would mot have hd my prteaice given for quarrel- Aer ee 
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LY 


to Windſor, the 9th of the fame month. 
hus ſtood affairs both at home and abroad, 
when a new Seſſiom of Parliament was 

by the Queen, Wick the following ſpeech: - 

I Lords and Geithenien, 

„HAVE called jou together as ſoon as 17% [il 
* I thought you could conveniently cotne out See 
* 0 — countries, that no _ might be loſt 2 
« in making our preparations fo ing on 5 7... 
« che prefint war; in which 1 do not doubt of 12.” 
” Jour chearful concurrence, fince you cannot Pr. H. 
& bur be fenfible, that on the ſucceſs'of it de- Il. 


violent ſtorm enſued, which fo da- 
the ſhips, that Sir e was forced to 


urn to Spitbead. He could not fail again till 


. I 


ebruary, m__ x7 _ was > fa- 

tr days the King of Spain hap- 
pily arrived at Liſbon; TO D 
with all the outward expreſſions of Joy and wel- 
come, and at an expence,” in a vain magnifi- 
cence, which that Court could not well 3 


far, by which other things, that were more ne- 
ceſſaty; were neglected. Thar Court was then 
very melancholy ; for the young Infanta, whom 


the Kihg! of Tm ave marfied, às had 
been iptetd, died a few days before his arrival. 
tand tlie ſcene was now more embroiled 


but a national vanity n to carry this too 


of Poland. cham ever. There was ſome 9 777 of peace 


urnet. 


this ſummer, but it went öff iti the winter. 
The otdtfierce Cardinal aſſembled 4Dyct at War- 


ſaw, wherein it was declared, that their King 


act Broken all their is: Upon which they, 
by a formal ſentence, depoſed him, and declared 
the Tlitbne vacant. This was done in concert 
with the, King of Sweden, who lay with his ar- 
my at ſome diſtance from them in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dantzict, which alarmed the citi- 
e 11, was believed, that the Dyet 
de igntd to chuſe Sebiefti, the eldeſt fon of the 

ing, who A vel 8 1222 in * 
and, being in the Emperor's Dominions, he 
hoe himſelf kater chan f. 


which- made many conclude, that he refolved to 
aband - 2 1 — by deſign; 
o his mind, though in the 


huntir and otherwiſe in their uſual manner. 
Upe n c ne perſonls, King of 
Pant 


whete he was reecived 


* pends our own fafety and happineſs; and that 
„% of all Europe. © | ap. | 

I hope I have improved the confidence you 
a 1 in me, laſt year, to your ſutisfaction, 
% and the advantage of Us and 6ur Allies, by 
<« the treaty with the King of Portugal, and 
te the declaration of the Duke of Savoy, which, 
« in great meaſure, may be imputed to the 
« chearfulneſs, with which you ſupported me in 
« this war, and the affuraner, with which you 
tc truſted me fri che condutt of it. And we 
& cannot ſufficieritly acknowledge the g00 
ce of Almighty God, who is pleaſed tb Afford us 
& ſo fair a proſpect, as we now have, of bring- 
* ing it to a glorious and ſpeedy concluſion. 

<< | muſt therefore deſire you, Gentlemen of the 
« Houſe of Commons, to grant me fuch fup- 
<< plies, as ſhall be requiſite to defray the ne- 
<« Ceffary charge of the war in the next year, 
« with oy not . all our former engage” 
© ments, but particularly to our Alliance lately 
„ made with the Ringo Portugal, 1 - 
« ing the Monarchy of Spain from the of 
« Bourbon, and reſtoring it to the Houſe of 
<« Auſtria; which treaty, being in itſelf of the 
e higheſt importance imaginable, and requir- 
e ing all poſſible diſpatch in the execution of 
<«. it; has necefarily vecaſioned a great expence, 
„even in this preſerit year; thoufh not ſo 
e much as it will require, and for which, L hope, 
« we ſhall be amply recompenſed in the next. 

« The ſubfidies, which will now de imme- 
« diately required for the aſſiſtance of the Duke 
« of '$zvoy, will Hkewiſe occaſion a farther ne- 
„ 
A muſt take notice to you, that no particular 
« proviſion was made in the laſt Seſſion, either 
ee For the charge of our preſent expedition to Por- 
* tugal, or for that of the augmentation troops 
&« deſired by the States- General; yet the funds 
&« given b Barliament have held oùt ſo well, and 
« the * of the prizes has proved ſo 24 

I | 


if XXVL 


« rable, thatyou will find che public will nor be 
in debt by reaſon of either of theſe addi · 
« tional ſurvi ces. | 


« 1 hor wbb in a that, though | 
10 hey ome hap pL nora dimi- 


of aha 
« the intereſt of the Allies, under the 
2 | 


« aſſiſtance. Am I ſhall ftill bs careful not to 


. 


towards the eaſe of my fubjedts.. * 


| My Lordi and Gentlemtn, 


« | heartily ſk, age II gs: 
« able method could be r = = | 
« | and e manning fleet. 

TT mms Troy gl 
« fome re | for preventing ive 
« price of coals. 1 — 
« and taken particular care to appoint conv 
« for that ſervice; but the price has 
« in the leaſt abated, notwi 
« conſiderable has been i 
that time. This gives great ground of ſuſ- 
« picion, there may be a combination of ſore 
— Dix 
« 0 © era, 

0 — It will deſerve your confideration, how 
« to remedy this great inconvenien es. 

« And; in all your affaifs, I muſt recommend 
« as muck Qifj as the nature of them will 
« admit; This is neceſſury to make our pre 
« parations early ; on which, in great meaſure; 
depends the good ſucceſs of all our 'emer- 
prizes. I want words to expreſs to you my 
« carneft deſires of ſecing all my ſubjects in 
, pn peage and union among themſelves: 
„have nothing ſo much at heart, as their 
general welfare and happi Let me there- 
fore deſire you all, that you would carefully 
« avoid any heats or diviſions, that may diſap- 
point me of that ſatisfaction, and give en- 
cou ent to the common enemies of our 
Church and State.“ a | * 


- = 


not been 


— e ernennen enen 4 ar 


THAI DES ANNE: 


The concluſion of the Queen's ſpeech, wheres. 
in ſhe ſo ſtrongly recommended peace and union 


to all her people, was underſtood as an intimation 
of ber deſire, chat there ſhould be no further 


proveedirig in the bill againſt Occaſional Confor. 
ws | full of ref were made to 


in return to her poech. The Com. 
mon, indeed, to the Queen's earneſt deſire of 
union, ſald they would carefully avoid 
any" hems of diviſions, that might give encou- 
to the common erienyes of the Church 
and State: But the Lords, in their addreſſes, ex- 
| themſelves more fully, and aſſured her 

jeſty, in the moſt ſolemn manner; that, pur- 
ſuant to her moſt earneſt defire, they would not 


only avoid, but oppoſe whatever might tend to 


create any diſquiet or diſſenſion among her ſub- 
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However, nothing could lay the heat of 
a party, which was wtought om by ſome who had 
deſigns that were to be denied or diſguiſed; till 


a 


time for owning them ſhould appear. 
And notwithſtanding the Queen (who 
had been informed that the Qecafional bill had 
alartned 4 great of her ſub) who were 
ctherwiſe welk-afteed to her Government, and 


oys eee 
warme 


on the war) had endeavoured, by the 
exprefions, to diſſuade the Parliament from this 
meaſure, yet that bill was again revived (1). 
As this had been foreſeen by the moderate 
party, * (wh now ſeemed to have 
orſaken - - encouragement, and 
with the a — Bon of the Lord Helix, pub. 
liſhed a book, entitled, Eſſays upon prace df home 
and war abroad; wherein he inforced what het 
Majeſty hut lately recommended from the 
Throne; and endeavoured to bring all ſorts of 
men to lay aſide their heats and animeſities, 
and to unite” in thelf own” defence, againſt 
the common danger, with deſign to difluads 
the bringing in of the Occaſional bill. At 
the ſame time Sir Humpbry Mat worth publiſh- 
ed a ſmall treatiſe, in defence of the proceedings 
of the Cams in relation to the Conformity 
n; which pamphlet, however, contained 


little beſides the arguments uſed a year bel 23, 111 


fore on the fame ſubject. At length, a4 againf oc 


bout a fortnigghe after the meeting of the Parlia: Ge 


ment, a chotion was made in the Houſe of 


= 


Commons, fot bringing in à bill againſt Ocra- Burnet. 


ona Hill. of 
Europe, 


(1) It is obſervable, that the Queen had 
been prevailed with to expreſs a „ that the Parlia- 
ment would avoid meaſures tending to create diviſions 


(meaning the Occaſional Conſormity- bill) yet it ap- 
pears, by the following letter, how much ſhe leaned 
to the Tories, and even to thoſe meaſures ſhe would 
have diſſuaded them from, and which ſhe only thought 


unſeaſonable at that time. A 
Friday — 72 
© I give my deat Mrs. Freemim thats for 
P ter aig dimers and am truly ſenſible of the fincere 
you-expreſs in it; and in return, to caſe 

your mind, I muſt tell von, Ar. Bromley will*be 
2 arbeit, far the Prince dies nat intend to go to the 
: . ue, when the bill of Occaſional Conformity is braught 
4 in; but, at the fame time, that I think him very 
much in the right not to vote in it, I ſhall not have 
„ he worſe opinion of any of the Lords that are for 
© it; for, though 1 ſhould hive been very glad, it had 
\, ot been brought into the Hotſe of Commons, becauſe I 
would not have had any pretemce given for quarrel- 


; F Is | MMEIMAia il Ei S2S OTST MP” '7 HF ail id. 5 
= <6 * 


© ling; I carmot help thinking IN 
<« 4 there, it will be better for the ſervice ti 

4 paſs the Houſe of Lirds te. I muſt own to you, 
« that I never caped to mention any thing om this ſub- 
© ject to you, becauſe I knew' you would not be of 
«© my mind; but, ſince you have given me this occa- 
ce fion, I cannot forbear ſaying, that I ſee nothing Iii. 
c perſecution in this 1 ou may 1 : is @ nation 
&« Lord Nottingham has put inte my ut upon 

& wotd it is my own thought. | I am in hop Ta 
<« have one look before you go to Sr. Albans, and 
& therefore wilt Tay no more now, but will anſwer 
46 letter more at large ſome other time; and on- 
* r my dear Mrs. Freeman,” faithfully, I 
« read the book ſhe ſent me, and beg ſhe would 
cc never let difference of opinion hinder us from living 
<< together, as we-uſed to do. Nothing ſhall ever al- 
& ter your poor, . unfortunate, faith 
« will ve and die, with all truth and tenderneſs, 
« yours.” Cd, 'f the Duthes of Matlbotough, 
p. 154+ | | 


Merky, Wo 
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jt 3. the Court was againſt it; but it was carried 
by a t majority, that ſuch. a bill ſhould. be 
brought in. A new draught was accordingly 
formed. Though it was the ſame in ſubſtance, 
with the preamble, which was in the former bill, 
yet in ſeveral things it differed; .: The: preamble 
againſt, perſecution for conſtience only, was now | 
out. The former bill began with ment 
the a2 of indulgence, ſayings That that alt oug 
inviolably to be obſerved; whereas, this takes not 
the leaſt nente of it. This, os 3 0 
mentioning the ration and Teſt- 
it ſays, — intended that all perſons to be 
admitted into ſuch offices and * N Gould be, 
and always remain conformable to the Church of 
England, 4s & law eftabliſped; which afts, it 
ſays, have been notoriouſly eluded,” &c. And in 
the enacting part, whereas the former bill allow- 
ed but four beſides the family where a conven- 
ticle was held, this allowed nine, and inflicted 
no . puniſhment, . unleſs there were ten or more, 
| beſides the family. The penalty in the former 
bill was one hundred and five pounds for every 
day that the perſons concerned continued after- 
wards in office: But now it was brought down to 
a forfeiture of fifty pounds. There were alſo 
l — 2 1 wary — 
which it was hoped, u uch ſoftenings, 
2 — the bill on any . and when that 
point was gained, it would be eaſy afterwards 
to carry other bills of greater ſeverity. There 
was now ſuch a diviſion upon this matter, that it 
was fairly debated in the Houſe of Commons; 
whereas before it went there with ſuch a torrent, 
that no oppoſition to it could be hearkned to. 
Thoſe, who oppoſed the bill, went chiefly up- 
on the ground, that the bill put the Diſſenters 
in a worſe condition than they, were in before; 
and that it was a breach upon the Toleration, 
which ought not to be made, ſince they had not 
deſerved it by any ill behaviour of their's, by 
which it could be pretended, that they had forfeited 
any of their benefits deſigned by that act. That 
things of this kind could have no effect, but to 
imbroil the Nation with new diſtractions, and to 
diſguſt perſons well- affected to the Queen, and 
her Government. That it was neceſſary to con- 
tinue the happy quiet, that the Nation now 
enjoyed, eſpecially in this time of war, in which 
even the ſevereſt of perſecutions made their 
ſtops, for fear of irritating ill humours too 
much. The old topics of hypocriſy, and of 
the danger the Church was in, were brought up 
in on. behalf of the bill, which paſſed the 
Commons on the 7th of December, by a great ma- 
Jority, and was ſent up to the Houſe of Lords, 
where it occaſioned a debate of many hours, 
whether the bill ſhould be entertained or read 
a ſecond time, or thrown out. The Prince of 
| & appeared no more for it, nor did he 
come to the Houſe upon this occaſion. Some 
who had voted for it in the former Seſſion, kept 
out of the Houſe; and others owned, that the 
ſaw farther into the deſign of the bill, and 74 
voted againſt it. The Biſhops were almoſt 
equally divided: There were two more againſt 
it than for it. Biſhop Burner diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by his ſpeech againſt the Bill. He gave 
the Lords an account how the Teſt- act had been 
carried, and mentioned the many practices of 
the Papiſts, in order to ſet the Church againſt 
the Diſſenters, and the Diſſenters againſt the 
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left of Geneva and Holland; and 


cretary Hedges laid before the Houſe the copies 


Vol. 
Church by turns, as it might ſerve their ends. 1, 
lawfully 


He ventured to ſay, that a man might 
communicate with a Church, which he 
had a wol 


himſelf had communicated with the Churches 
yet at the fame time 
communicated: with the Church of gland: So 
that, h the Diſſenters were in a miſtake as 
to theit opinion, which was the more 
Church, yet, allowing them a Toleration in that 
error, this practice might be juſtified; Several 
ot the Lords ſpoke alſo againſt the 
bill, particularly the Lord Havenſbam, the Duke 
of Devonſhire, the Earl of Pembroke, the Lord 
Mobun, the Lord Ferrars, and the Lord bar. 
223 
of any thing, to ecuti 

their Proteſtant brethren, took notice of — 
diſtracted ſtate of Scotland, and of the inſolence 
of the Papiſts in Jreland; adding, that the 
Houſe * rather to imitate the Parliament 
of Ireland in their zeal againſt Popery, than to 
frame laws to increaſe diviſions here. Nor did 
i paſſed this bill, they had. 4s good. tack 
“ paſſed this bill, as tack the 
i — Prince of Wales. to it.“ Upon 
the whole matter, it was carried by a majority 
of twelve not to give it a ſecond reading, but 
to reject it. The Clergy over Eng who 
were generally inflamed in this matter, could 
hardly forgive the Queen and the Prince the 
coldneſs, which they 1 on this occaſion. 
The Lord Godalpbin did ſo poſitively declare, he 
thought the bill unſeaſonable, and had done all 
he could to hinder its being bro in, that. 
though he (as well as the Duke of Marlloroigb) 
not only voted for a ſecond reading, but alſo 
entered their difſent againſt the fejecting it; 
the 4 er. exaſ againſt him, and ſet 
up the Earl of Rochefter, as the only man to be 
depended on, and who deſerved to be the Prime 
Miniſter. 3401 

Notwithſtanding theſe diviſions, the Com- . 
mons gave all the ſupplies that were neceſſary” 
for carrying on the war. Some indeed tried to, 
tack the bill againſt occaſional Conformity to pr f. 
the bill of Supply'; but they had not Ill. 
to carry it. the 19th of November, Mr. 


of ſuch treaties, as were not laid before them 
the laſt Seſſion of Parliament, among which 
was the defenſive and offenſive treaty with Portu- 
gal Theſe treaties having been examined in a 
Committee of the whole Houſe, it was reſolved, 
on the 27th, · That the forty thouſand men, 
« which were raiſed to act in conjunction with 
the forces of the Allies, and the additional 
* troops, conſiſting of ten thouſand men, 
« ſhould be continued for the year 1704. 
e. That the proportion of land- forces, to act in 
conjunction with the forces of Furnga, 
* ſhould be eight thouſand men, conlſting of 
* one, thouſand horſe and dragoons, and ſeven 
e thouſand foot. And, that the ſum of one 
6 — eight hundred one 0 Nur oF 
cc unds, een ſhillin gran 

bows alba . the guards and 
* garriſons of this Kingdom, the payment 
„ invalids, and diſcharging the ſubſidies payad/* 
C to her Majeſty's Allies. Two days before 
the Commons reſolved, ©* That forty 3 
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. aries, in Scctland, juſtified the Lord Ybarton's 


IL-1. 


« men, including five thouſand marines, de em- 
« ployed for ſea- fer vice for the car 1904 
« and that a ſum gf tour pounds a man per 
« month, for thirteen months, be allowed: for 
« maintaining the forty thouſand men, including 
« the, Ordnance for. fea-ſervice??. The laſt day 
of that month. Mr. Secretary Hedges acquainted 
the Houſe, That their addreſs, relating to the 
« continuance of the ſtop of all correſpondence! 
« with-France. and Spain, having been preſent- 
« eq ta the Queen, her Majeſty Was pleaſed to 
« anſwer. that e {boug bt the continuance. of the 
« ſep of all poſts, | letters, trade, and all other 
« correſpondence with the enemies, Jo neceſſam for 
« the public * that e would forthwith give 
« orders #0; ber Minifler at tbe Hague, to in/i/t 
« upott) it; With the States-General,- as the- Com- 
«. mons:do/ertd.””; The ſame day, the Commons 
voted an addreſs to her Majeſty, aſſuring her, 
That they would provide for the making good 
ſuch Alljances, as ſhe had made, or ſhould 
make with the Duke of Savoy. Von 

The ſeaſonable diſcovery about this time of 
the ill deſigns of the Jacobites and French emiſ- 


taking notice, in his ſpeech againſt the Occaſional 
Conformity · bill, of the diſtracted ſtate of that 
Kingdom. The Court of St. Germain's per- 
ceiving the diviſions in Scotland, and the great 
oppoſition made in the Parliament of that King- 
dom, had been encouraged to ſet all their 
Agents there at work, in order to engage both 
the chief of the Nobility, and the ſeveral Tribes 
in the Highlands, to be ready to appear for them. 
Simon Frazer of Beaufort, Lord Lovat, had 
gone through the Highlands the year before, and 
from thence went to /rance, where he pretended, 
that he had authority from the Highlanders to un- 
dertake to bring together a body of twelve 
thouſand men, if they might be aſſiſted by ſome 
force, together with officers, arms, ammunition, 
and money. from France. [After he had deli- 


vered this cheſſage to the Queen at S. Germain, 


ſne recommended him to the French Miniſters, 
of whom he had ſome audiences. He pro- 
poſed, that five thouſand men ſhould. be ſent 
rom Dunkirk, to land near Dundee, with arms 
for twenty thouſand men; and that five hundred 
ſhould be ſent from Breft, to ſeize on Fort Nil. 
lam, which commanded the great paſs in the 
Highlands. The French hearkened to all this, 
but would not venture much upon flight grounds, 
and therefore ſent him back, with ſome others, 
in whotn they confided more, to ſee how much 
they might depend on, and what the ſtrength of 
the Highlanders was. They were alſo ordered 
to try, whether any of the great Nobility of 
that Kingdom would engage in the deſign. 
When theſe came over, Frazer got himſelf ſe- 
cretly introduced to the Duke of Queenſberry, 
to whom he diſcovered all that had been already 
tranſacted z and undertook to diſcover the whole 
correſpondence between St. Germain's and the 
Jacobites. He named alſo many of the Lords, 
who oppoſed the Duke moſt in Parliament, and 
ſaid, that they were already deeply engaged. 
The Duke hearkened very willingly to all this, 
and gave him a paſs to go through the Highlands 
again, where he found ſome were ſtill very for- 
ward, but others were more reſerved. At his 
return, he reſolved to go back to France, and 
promited to make a more intire diſcovery, He 
Numb. XLI. Vor. III. 
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one letter into the Duke of »Qycenſberry's' 1503. 


nds, from the 
rected on the back ; but by another hand, to the 
Marquiſs of Aabel, The fetter was writ4in ſuch 
general terms, that it might have been directed 
to any of the great Nobility; and probably he, 
hg was truſted with-it, had power given him 
to direct it to any, to whom he found it would 
be moſt 1 there was nothing in 
the letter, that as particular to any onè perſon 
or family it only mentioned the promiſes and 
aſſurances ſent to her by that Lord. This Fa- 
⁊er had been accuſed of a rape, committed on 
a ſiſter of the Marquiſs of Atbel's, for which he 
was convicted and outlawed ſo that it might 
be ſuppoſed, that he, to be revenged on the 
Marquiſs, who proſecuted him for that crime, 
might put his name on the back of the letter. It 
is certain, that the others, who were more truſt- 
ed than Frazer, and were ſent over with him, 
avoided his company, ſo that he was not made 
acquainted with that proceeding. He came up 
to Londen in winter, and had ſome: meetings 
with the practiſing Jacobites about the town, to 
whom he diſcovered his negotiation. He con- 
tinued ſtill to perſuade the Duke of Queen berry 
of his fidelity to him. His name was not told 
the Queen; for, when the Duke wrote to her 
an account of the diſcovery, he added, that, un- 
leſs ſhe commanded it, he had promiſed not to 
name the perſon, for he was to go back to Sr. 
Germain's to compleat the diſcovery. The Queen 
did not aſk his name, but had more regard to 
what he ſaid, becauſe, in the main, it agreed 
with the intelligence, that her Miniſters had from 
their ſpies at Paris. The Duke of Jaan ry 
procured a paſs for him to go to Holland, but 
y another name, for he opened no part of this 
matter to the Earl of Nottingbam, who gave the 
paſs. The Jacobites in London ſuſpected Fra- 
zer's correſpondence . with the Duke of Queen ſ 
berry, and gave advertiſement to the Marquis 
of Athol, and by this means the whole matter 
broke out. About this time Sir John Maclean, 
a Papiſt, and head of that Tribe or Clan in the 
Highlands, and weſtern Iſles of Scoiland, came 
over from France in a little boat, and landed ſe- 
cretly at Folkftone in Kent. He brought his Lady 
with. him, though ſhe had been delivered of a 
child but eleven days before. He was taken, 
and ſent up to on; and it ſeemed, by all 
circumſtances, that he came over upon ſome im- 
portant deſign. He pretended, at firſt, that he 
came only to go through England into Scotland, 
to take the benefit of the Queen's general par- 
don there, But, when he was told, that the 
pardon in Scotland was not a good warrant to 
come into England, and that it was rer. 
to come from France without a pals, he was 
not willing to expoſe himſelf to the ſeverity of 
the law, and was prevailed upon to give an ac- 
count of all that he knew concerning, the nego- 
tiations between France and Scotland. Some 
others were at the ſame time taken up upon his 
information, and ſome upon ſuſpicion. Amongſt 
thoſe: there was one Keith, whoſe uncle was 
truſted by the Court of S/. Germain's, and whom 
they had ſent over with Frazer, to bring them an 
account of the temper the Scots were in, upon 
which they might depend. Keith had been long 
at that Court; he had free acceſs both to that 
Queen and the pretended Prince of Males, and 
7X hoped 


zat S!,.. Germain s, di- 
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He did not 


170g. hoped they would have made him under Secre- 
* tary Re ont For ſome time he denied, 
that he knew any ching ; but aſterwards he con- 
feſſed, that he wus made acquainted wich Fra- 
zer's tranſactions, and he undertook to deal 
with his uncle, to come and diſeover all he 
knew, and pretended there was no other deſign 
| them; but to lay matters ſo, that 
Prince of ales ſhould" reigh after the Queen. 
Ferguſon offered hinyelf to make great diſcove- 
ries z he ſaid,: that Frazcr was employed by the 
Duke of Qutenſlorty. to decoy ſome into a 


plot, which he had framed and intended to diſ- 


cover, as ſooh as he had drawn many into the 
guilt; He affirmed, that there was no 

among the: Jacobites, Who were glad to ſee one 
of the race of the Stuarts the Throne; 
and they deſigned, when the ſtate of the war 
might diſpoſe the Queen'to a treaty with France, 
to get ſuch terms given her, as King Stephen and 
King Henry VI. had, to reign during her life. 
When Biſhop Burner heard this, he reeollected 
what the Marquiſs' of Ah had ſaid" to him, 
ſoon after mY — * to r Z 
when, upon the Bi 's ſaying, That he hoped 
none in Scotland hs 8 the Prince of 
Wales ; the Marquiſs anſwered, He knew of 
none, that thought of him, as long as the 
Queen lived. The Biſhop replied, That. if any 


thought of him after that, he was ſure the 


Queen would live no longer, than till t 
thought their deſigns for him wete well laid. 
But the Marquiſs ſeemed to have no apprehen- 
fions of that. The Biſhop immediately told 
the Queen this, without naming the perſon z 
and ſhe anſwered him very quick, There was 
no manner of doubt of that. But, though the 
_ Biſhop could not but reflect often on that diſ- 
courſe, yer, ſince it was ſaid to him in eonfi- 
dence, he never ſpoke of it to any one perſon, 
during all the inquiry that was now on foot. 
Fergu/on, ever ſince he had left the place, which 
had been given him at the Reyolution, had been 
the boldeft and moſt active man of the Jacobite 
party: He pretended, that he was now for 
J1igh-Church, but many believed him a Papiſt. 
There was matter of treaſon ſworn both againſt 
him and Keith, but there was only one witneſs 
to It, | 
At the ſame time Lindſey was taken up, who 
had been Under Secretary, firſt to the Earl of 
Melfort, and then to the Earl of Middleton. He 
had carried over from France the letters and or- 
ders, that gave riſe to the Earl of Dundee's 
breaking out the year after the Revolution; and 
he had been much truſted at St. Germain's. He 
had a ſmall eſtate in Scotland, and he pretended, 
that he took the benefit of the Queen's” par- 
don, and had gone to Scotland to ſave his 
eſtatez and, being ſecured by this pardon, he 
thought he might come from Scot land into Eng- 
land; but he could pretend no colour for his 
coming to England ; and, therefore, it was not 
doubted, but that he came hither to manage their 
correſpondence and intrigues. He pretended, 
that he knew of no deſigns againſt the Queen 
and her Government; and that the Court of Sz. 
Germain's, and the Earl of Middleton in parti- 
cular, had no deſign againſt her. But, when he 
was ſhewed Frazer's Commiſſion to be a Co- 
lonel, ſigned by the pretended King, and coun- 
terſi Middleton, he ſeemed amazed at it: 


> 2 


\ 


blind to cover his 


_retainers to the Duke of Berwick, were come 
over, and ſeized. Upon this the Earl of Mes- 


command, That the examination, relating to 


| Vol. Uu 
pretend it was a forgery but be I 
that things af that kind were never 33 * 
cated to him Deppen, TEE 
At the ſame time, that theſe were taken up, 
others were ſrized on the eoaſt of SU One 
of theſe, Bogcher, was a" chief Officer in the 
Dulce of Rerwict's family, who was then going 
to Spain; but it was ſuſpected, that this was 
to Scotland. S1303:&7 
During the height of the debates about the 
bill againſt Occafional Conformity, the Earl of 
Scarborough produced a letter from is brother, 
acquainting him, that ſeveral ſuſpected perſons, 


tingham, Secretary of State, told the Houſe, 
That this matter-was already before co 
« and would, in few days, be laid before beth 
« Houſes.” Nevertheleſs, © the majority of 
Lords, either out of zeal for the ſafety of 
the _ Perſon and Government, or be- 
cauſe they did not think it prudent to leave the 
inquiry into ſo i an affair in the hands 
of a perſon, whoſe affection to” the Rivoliyion 
Settlement had been queſtioned, reſolved to ap- Dec. i; 
* a Committee of ſeven of their own Mem- 

s to examine into it, and ordered, that Sir 
Foby Maclean be brought to their Houſe the 
next day. The Lord Steward having, on that 
day, acquainted the Houſe, by her ' Majeſty's 


Sir Jobs Maclean, was a matter of that nicety 
4 and _ importance, that ſhe thought it 
& would be inconvenient to take it out of the 
method of examination it was now in, and 
< that her Majeſty would, in a ſhort time, com- 
„ municate it to the Houſe,” their Lord 
— and ordered the Lords, with 
White Staves, to attend the Queen, to delire 
her, that Sir Fob» Maciaan might be committed 
to ſuch ſafe cuſtody, as that no u be per- 
mitted to ſpeak to him without leave, und 
that he neither write nor receive any letters or 
papers from any perſon, without the like per- 
miſſion from her Majeſty: Which was com- 
plied with. 8 
On the 15th of December, the Queen came 1 
to the Houſe of Peers, and having paſſed the „n 
att for a land- tax for the year 1704, made my 
ſpeech to both Houſes, wherein the acquainted 
them, That ſhe had unqueſtionable informa- 
« tions of very il] ices and deſigns czrried 
« on in Scotland by emiſſaries from France, 
* which might have proved extremely dangerous 
©* to the x "of ele 1 as = 
« would fee, by the particulars, which ſhou 
ebe laid before them, as ſoon as the examina- 
e tions could be fully perfected and made pub- 
< lic without J tex; gt And that, in the mean 
c time, ſhe doubted not but, by this ſeaſonable 
« diſcovery, ſhe ſhould be to give ſuch 
directions for their ſecurity as wou 
ally prevent any ill conſequences from theſe 
* pernicious deſigns.“ - 

The day following, the Lords proceeded by 
ballotting to the choice of their ſele&Commutce; 
which fell on the Dukes of Somerſet and Devor- 
Hire, the Earls of Sunderland and Scarborough, 
and the Lords Sommers, Townſhend, and wr * 
ton. Then the Lords, in an addreſs, thanked Pe- 
the Queen for communicating to them her in- 
formations, of the practices of her *— _ 


| 


Ii. 


5 


valid; and. the ſame day, the like addreſs 
vas preſented allo by the Commons. 7 
The Commons, being in an ill humour againſt 


5 
” it acht pointing a fe- 
1% 7 Committee, 10-examine the 2 ons fulpetad, 


to be an incroachment on the 


oyal Prerogative 
or, at leaſty- a reflection on ſome of che Mini- 


| ters, and therefore they preſented the following 


addreſs to the Queens - 


Meſt gracious Sovtreign, enn. b 
« E your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and 
« loyal ſubjects, the of Eng- 
aud in Parliament afſernbled, beg leave hum- 
6 * lay before your Majeſty the great and 
« juſt concern we are under, to fee any viola- 
« tion of your Royal Ive... * 

« Your faithful Commons believe the Admi- 
« niſtration of the Government beſt ſecured, 
« when it is left, to your Marty, as the law 
« has intruſted itz and have ſo firm a depen- 
« dence upon your Majeſty's affection to your 
people, and your great wiſdom, that they 
« can never apprehend ſo little danger from any 
« conſpiracy, as when the examination thereof 
is under your Majeſty's direction. | 

We ate therefore ized. to find, that, 
4 when ſeveral perſons, of treaſona- 
dle practices againſt your Majeſty, were taken 
into cuſtody by your in order to 
„be examined, the Lords, in 
* known late of the land, have wreſted them 
* out of your MajeRy*s hands; and, without 
your Majeſty's leave or knowledge, in a moſt 


i bay x manner, taken the examination 
« of them. ſolely to themſelves, whereby a due 
y into the evil practices and 
+ againſt your Majeſty's Perſon and Govern- 
ment may, in meaſure, be obſtructed. 
« Your Lo 
* carneſtly deſite your Majeſty to ſuffer no di- 
* minution of that prerogative, which, during 
your Mazeſty's Reign, they are. confident, 
will always be exerted for the good of your 


4 people, 1 | * 

And we humbly beg leave to aſſure your 
Majeſty. that, as we are reſolved, by timely 
and effectual ſupplies, to inable your Majeſty 
* to carry on the war, which you have ſo glo- 
© nouſly begun; ſo we will, to the ut of 
our power, ſupport your Majeſty in the exer- 
ciſe of your juſt prerogative at home, and 
the aſſerting of it againſt all invaſions what- 


* ſoever,” 


In anfwer to which the ſaid, That 
© ſhe had the ſatisfaction to find, that the mat- 
© ter, which might have occaſioned this addreſs, 
© Was now at an end: That ſhe returned them 
. many thanks for the concern they expreſſed 
i for her prerogative, and for their re d aſ- 
„ ſurances of making the ſupplies effectual, 

which would be greatly for honour and 
* advantage of the Kingdom : And that ſhe 
* would be careful not to give way to any in- 
jy valions of the pr ive of the Crown, or 
of the rights and liberties of the people.” 


The addreſs of the Commons againſt the 


Lords was a proceeding without a precedent : 


violation to the fr 


defigns high ſtati 


Commons do therefore moſt rhe 


them by the Houſe of Commons, yet they = 


EE NMR 


The 


other, conferences were demanded, in which 
matters were debated. But to begin an 
ere 
managed by an il f ince, ſo. as to end 
in the fabverien of the whole Conſtitution. 
And -it was an ing thing, to ſee an Houſe 
of Commons affirm, in ſo public a manner, 
and fo poſitively, that the Lords taking crimi - 


nals into their on cuſtody; in order to an ea 


mination, was without warrant or | 
when there were ſo many inſtances freſh i 

man's memory, eſpecially ſince the time of 
Popiſh plot, of precedents in both Houſes, 
went much farther, of which a full ſearc 


been made, and a long 


Houſe of Lords. 
found thoſe among | 
be in a fecret correſpondence with the Hou 
of Commons z they were forced to confeſs, that 
they ſaw the Lords had clear precedents to juſti- 
fy them in what 4 — done, of which they 
were in great doubt before. f 

It ſeemed ſurprizing to many, that the Com- 
mons, whoſe proper province it is to take care 


of the liberties of the ſubject ſhould now ap- 


pear ſuch zealous aſſertors of the Royal preyo- 
gative, in oppoſition to the Houſe of Lords, 
who are the natural Defenders of it. But this 


rig Ys a party-pique; the To- 
the 


was intirely o 
ries, | or 
in 


urch o were the 


both to - ingrati- 
and to © 

p_ igs, who had the majority in 
ouſe of Lords. Beſides, the Tories received 
no ſmall from ſome perſons in 
who were ready enough to coun- 
tenance thoſe, who endeavoured to ſtifle the 
Scots conſpiracy, which made the Whig Lords 
more eager to examine into it. h 


-party | 
Houle 77 Commons, laying 


% 
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Parliamentary method was, when one 1703: 
Houſe was offended with any thing done in the A 


The Houſe of Lords highly reſented the re- 170g - 4. 


flection caſt upon them by the Commons in 
this addreſs; and therefore, to vindicate their 
honour, and aſſert their privileges, they declared, 


That, by the known laws and cuſtoms of Par- Jan. 12, 


* liaments, they had an undoubted 
„% whenever they conceive it to be for the ſafe- 
« ty of her Majeſty and the Kingdom, to take 
% examinations of perſons charged with crimi- 
„ nal matters, whether they be in cuſtody or 
„ not; and to order, that ons to be exa- 
* mined be taken into cuſtody of her Majeſty's 
„ ſworn Officer attending their Houſe.” And, 


icht, 13. 


four days after, they reſolved, That the ad- Jan. 17. 


« dreſs of the Commons is unparliamentary, 
« groundleſs, without precedent, and highly in- 
6 zurious to the Houſe of Peers, tending to in- 
* — good correſpondence between the 
* two es, and create an ill opinion in her 
« Majeſty of the Houſe of Peers, and of dan- 
a gerous conſequence to the Liherties of the 
* Progle, the Conſtitution of the Kingdom, 
„ and Privileges of Parliament.“ This done, 


the Queen, in which they complained of the il 
uſage they had mer with from the Houſe of 
Commons: They uſed none of thoſe hard 
words, that were in the addreſs made againſt 


tified every ſtep they had taken, as fo = 


they preſented, the next day, a Repreſentation TO Jan, '9. 


» 
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contrary to the duty and refpett they owed to 
the Queen. The behaviour totathe O ins 
was ſuch,. on this decufion, as if chey had no 
mind, that plots ſnould be narroꝭ ly looked in- 


to. No Houſe of Parliament; and indeed, no 


Court of Judicuture, did examine any perſon, 
without taking) him into their own cu du- 
ring ſuch examination and if à perfon's being 


in cuſtody maſt roſttaim an Houſe of Parliament: 
from examining im, (here was a maxim laid! 


donn, by which bad Miniſters might cover: 
themſelves from an inquiry into their ill practi- 
ces, | only by taking the perſonss who could: 
make diſcovcr ies into cuſtody. The Lords aid 
ſet forth the illʒ conſequences, that might follow 
upon one Houſe bt Parliament catrying their 
complaints of another to the Throne, without 
taking ſirſt the proper. method of conferences. 
This repreſentation was drawn with the utmoſt 


farce, as well eas beauty: and decency of ſtile, 


and was reckoned one of the beſt- pieces of its 


publite ſervice; and {drip e er, TtHat he 


s N 1 
The Queen Ref awer ec lared, . Ty; 
<« ſhe was ſorry fr any Ad chektanckinggs chat 
happen between the x Hees of Parti. 


«ment, wich Were ſe e weiftent for the 


170 


© could not but tate ndr Weh fätisfackion of 
the xſſuranee their ToraſhiþS gabe Her, that 
they - woutd® cafefuy avid alt gceafioh of 
them. Shebthanked them for the concern 
<«< they expreſſed for the right$0Fthe* Crown 
and for her prerogative, which ſhe ſhould nc. 
ever exert ſo willingly, as fte good df her 
s ſubjects, and the protection of theft b 
«Gutjes,”” 37 } ! 2 (10008 . AT 74 
Boucher, When he Was Gthihed! ould Con. 
fels nothing © he ſaid, he Wüs le living 
ſo long out of tis Country; Arsch kat, having 
made ſome attempt to obtain à paſs, hen chat 
was denied him, hie choſe rather than to live al- 
ways abroad, to come and caſt himſelf upon the 
s merey ; it did not ſeem reuſpnable to 
believe this; 15 the Lords made an addreſs to 


Me 1 


kind that were in all! the records of Parlia- the Queen that he might have n Hopes of 
ment (1). ed db zen a em till he was more fincer In hig diſtor. 
o ow id var wad isi bernge 21 (243 71.089 eee 29902 en. 
Lis , 1 _. ” 6 IF Fin Fe v4 4p 
ee — — 22 
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(i) It was in theſe words: | | 
a5 1 Tc Nag: o: 201404qq0 Ni 
Ala it pleaſe-your moſt-excellent Majeſty, 

4 Wh your Majeſty's toRt dutiful and loyal ſub- 
* jects, the Lords Spiritual and = emporal in Parlia- 
ment aſſembled, find ourſelves under an unhappy 
< neceſlity of making this our humble application to 


the Tbrone, upon an occaſion of an addreſs pre- 
- £© ſented to your Majeſty by the Houſe of Com- 


«© mons, the, 23d day of; December laſt, and ſince 
. Ge, - Niithed to the whole N ion in print; 
„ by which the Houſe of Lords Pen with the 
<< violation of your" Royal prerogativ „ and of the 
*$ikfriown laws of the land, with wteſting perfſotts 
ſuſpected ofotreaſonable practices, and: taken into 
& cuſtody by Mefitngers;" out of | your Majeſty's 
<<. hands without your leave or knowledge, and in a 
% moſt extraordinary manner taking the examination 
of them ſolely to themſelves, whereby a due inquiry 
« into the evil practices and deſigns againſt your Ma- 
'«© jeſty's Perſon and Government might in great mea- 
“ fure be obſtructed. And they conchude their ad- 


' &© dreſs by moſt earneſtly deſiring your Majeſty to ſuf- 


fer no diminution of your prerogative, and promiſe 
to ſupport you in the aſlerting it againſt all invaſions 


«« whatſoever. It is not poſſible for us to remain ſilent 


under this heavy charge ſo unjuſtly, and without 
<< the leaſt ground or colour, endeavoured. to be fixed 
upon the whole body of the Peers, which, tending 
directly to create, an ill opinion of us in your Ma- 
-<6*jeſty, puts us under an inevitable neceſſity of vind- 
* cating both the legality and dutiful manner of our 
<<. proceeding. | | * | 
. *© The expreſſions" in the addreſs of the Houſe of 
Commons are ſo, very barth and indecent, that we 
may truly afhirm the like never were uſed of the 
, Houſe of Peers in any age, not even by that aflem- 
e bly, which, under che name of the Houſe of Com- 
mops, took upon them, not only. to aboliſh the 
« Houfe of Lords, but to deſtroy the Monarchy. 
„We ſhall carefully avoid making returns of that 
Kind: We conſider too much what we owe to our- 
ſelves, and we know. too well the profound reſpect 
due to your Royal perſon, to let any provocation 
tranſport us ſo, as to uſe words unfit to be offered 
by us to our Sovereign. Aae 
The matter of this addreſs is no leſs injurious to 
us than the terms. There was not the leaſt oc a- 
ſion for a juſt 'objeQion' to any part of our conduct 
in that buſineſs, to which the addreſs relates. The 


true zeal for the ſafety. of your Perforr anνGoern- 


4 Jaws and cuſtoms of Parliament: It was Carticd on 
e with/the utmoſt reſpect to yoht Majeſty; und Wich 


„ ment. All, that Was done, was agreed to by the 
concurrent opinion of the Houſe, * withoupthe leaſt 
© objection from any of our Member, ha have the 
* honour of Terving your Majefty in your gtrat offices 
„ and employtpents. '. 7 + | eo 
We humbly repreſent to your Majeſty; that, by 
the known taws' and couftom”-of Paliaments, the 
% Houſe of Peers has an uridoubted Tight” caſcs 
% where they canceive-it to be for the oo and ſaſe- 
<< ty of your Mlajeſty and the Kingdom, to tüte ex2- 
* minations, of perſons. charged--with;*crimingt mat- 
5 ters , - whether ſuch perſons be then in Cuſtody 
or not; and, alſo to order the perſons ſo co be 
examined to be taken into tuſtody of wur Ma- 
.< jeſty's ſworn Officers attending the Houſe, during 
ſuch examination, or to tommit them to any other 
ſaſe cuſtody, that they ſhall tin propet, and to 
<« reſtrain others, if they ſee cauſe from having accels 
eto, or, communication uith, then Tbe Houſe of 
Lords has exerciſed this right from time to time. 2 
& occaſions have required, without obſection. Our 
records are filled with precedents, Which warrant 
our claim in every part bf it; and we preſume to 
affirm to your Mijeſty, that the drawing this right 
into queſtion, at any time, cannot but be of dan- 
© gerous conſequence to the liberties'and ſafety of the 
<<. people, and to the conſtitution of the Government, 
<« as tending to avoid, or render in great theaſure inef- 
« fectual, the inquiries of Parliaments, which are ſo 
<« abſolutely - neceſſary, eſpecially, where many nd 
great "perſons are engaged in, dangerous deſigns 
<-apainſt the Government, or Where ill Miailters 
« abuſe their favour towards the oppreſling or inſlaving 
„of the people. Your Majeſty's wiſdom and good- 
© neſs make us ſecure at preſent "againſt all influences 
of that kinds and we unanimouſlyafnd heartily 
a kray we may long enjoy the blefing of pour Reign. 
But, if it happens in future time, that ill men ſhould 
gain too great a degree of favour with our Princes, 
< how eaſily will it be for them to ſtifle or defeat al 
'*. Partiamentary inquiries into their crimes ? Fot it 
the being in priſon, or in the hands ofa Meſſenge' 
* will prote& men from being examined in the Houſe 
* of Lords, or from being put into the cuſtody of 
„ "the proper Qfticers of dhe Houſe, -dering the <=" 
„ mination, ang debarred from converſing with others + 


© it will certainly be always in the power of 1 


2 
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( the liberties of 
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jes; and they prayed that he might be proſe- 
2 the ſtatute: He n — 
and was condemned, but continued ftill denying, 
that he knew any ching; few could believe this; 
there being no ſpecial matter laid againſt 
im, his caſe was to be pitied; he proved, that 
he had faved the lives of many priſoners, du- 
ring the war ol Ireland; and 
war in Flanders, he had been very careful of all 
Engliſb priſoners: When all this was laid before 
we Lords, they did not think fit to carry the 
matter farther; ſo he was reprieved, and that 
matter ept. He died at laſt in Newgate, with- 
out making any diſcovery, at leaſt, that ever 
came to public knowledge. 
About the end of January, the Earl of Not- 
tingham acquainted the Houſe of Lords, That 


_— 


during the. 


29. ANNE. 


them pers, which contained all the 
matters hitherto diſcovered of the conſpiracy 
„ in Scotland; but that there was one thing, 
„ which he was alſo commanded to let their 
„ Lordſhips know, was not yet 
* communicated to the Houſe; becauſe the 
« making it public might prevent a' farther 
« diſcovery of matters of greater importance: 
* but that their Lordſhips ſhould be acquainted 
« with this alſo, ſo ſoon as it could be done 
«* without prejudice to the public ſervice. Up- 
on this the Lords reſolved to addreſs her Ma- 
jeſty, * That the whole matter, and all papers 
relating to the Scozs plot, might be laid be- 
fore them, with all convenient diſpatch, that 
this Houſe might not want an * 

| ** before 


rr 
« 2z well as ices ir to 
« taken into cuſto y. And, if perſons in cuſtody are 
« out of the reach of the Houſe of Lords, who are 
« the Hereditary Counſellors of the Crown, and in 
« whom a judicial power is lodged by the Conſtitu- 
« tion, it is not to be TR Commons 
can pretend to a greater yower of examining, com- 
« mitting, or reſtraining them. 

ws No Ho-ſe of Commons till now has given coun- 
« tenance to this dangerous opinion, which does fo 
« d rely tend to the rendering ill Min ſters ſafe from 
« the en amination of Parliaments. And we are per- 
« ſuaded no Houſe of Commons hereafter will aſſert 
* ſuch a notion, becauſe they are not wont eaſily 
« to part with a power they have aſſumed; and it 
« is certain, that they have ſeveral times taken 
upon them to exerciſe an authority like that, 
. have fo ſeverely reflected on in their 
« addreſs. © + - 


« ſtrange terms of 

* sah hands, and ing i 
olely to ourſelves; We believe, the order- 

« ing perſons o be examined in that High Court, 

« where your 1 is always preſent in conſidera- 

tion of law, in that Great cil, where you 

« my be nt in your Royal perſon, as often as 


« you pleafe, will never be thought an excluſion of 
« your Majeſty 


« intended to be inſinuated, aying, we had 
the examinations ſolely to — mg 
Having thus laid your Majefty what it is 
ve claim, and muſt inſiſt on, as the indiſputable 
right of the Houſe of Peers, which was never 
ene ts the % e of the Crown, 
prejudicial to ju wes of | 
« 2nd which is mantieftly neceflary for the ſecurin 
your people, whereof we are aſſure: 
* your Majeſty will have an equal care; we humbly 
1 bee leave to lay before you a ſhort ſtate of the par- 
* ticular matter of fact relating to theſe priſoners, not 
** doubting, but, when the whole ing is known 
* to your Majeſty, it will be approved, not only as 
* lawful, but every way reſpectful to your — 5 
; ** On Tueſday, the 14th of December, the Houſe of 
Lords was informed, that ſeveral perſons had been 
M Dos by the Cuſtom-Houſe Officers on the coaft of 
* Suſſex, as came from France; and that amongſt 
r who was capable of 
„ making conſiderable diſcoveries; having been in 
„ ms in the French ſervice for many years, and 
; Gentl man of the Horſe and Aid-de-camp to the 
1 late Duke of Berwick, who ſtands attainted of 
0 high-treaſon, and who had been ſecretly in England 
\ ſeveral times before: That it was probable, if he was 
f ſtrictly examined, he might be brought to confeſs, 
lince he ſaw his liſe in apparent danger; but that 
No. 41. Ver. III. | | 


in cloſe . your Ma 
ing 


1 nt. hu 


Me oo nyt hn, -þ gy Ap ere 
„ on that very account, if he was not carefully look- 
„ ed after. And the Houſe was alſo told, that there 
* was a remiſſneſs both in the taking, ſearch- 
« ing, and looking to ſuch priſoners, which did after- 
« wards appear very evident in the examinations, that 
„ were taken. Upon this information the Earl of 
« Nettingham, your Majeſty's Principal Secretary of 
<« State, acquainted the ſe, that he had not heard 
« of Boucher's name particularly, but had ſent Meſ- 
« ſengers to bring one Ogilby, and the other priſoners, 
te who had been apprehended by the Cuſtom- Houſe 
« Officers, to town; and that he believed the Meſ- 
« ſengers would do their Duty, but be would not be an- 
* fiverable for them. 0 

% After this account of the priſoners, and of what 
“ had been done in order to ſecure them, the Houſe 


* he thernſelves obliged in duty to your M 
« and for 2 


the public ſafety, itn te, Wen the King” 


an 
« that there are too juſt unds to apprebend the 
4 dangerous practices of emiſſaries, to make 
zeſty, that particular 
perſon of Bon- 
en with him; and 

with them till 
60 were examined. 


next day your Majeſty's gracious anſwer to 
« this addreſs was reported to the Houſe, that care 
© had been taken to ſecure the priſoners; and that 
© your Majeſty would give orders, that no bod 

« ſhould ſpeak with them till they were examined. 
«© Thereupon the Lords entered into a farther conſi- 
« deration of the importance of this matter, and, con- 
« ceiving nothing to be more likely to bring priſo- 
« ners, who had forfeited their lives, to a diſco- 
6 op ——_ themſelves under the 
« inquiry of a Parli thought it would be 
« of public ſervice for them to take examinations of 
t theſe perſons; and accordingly an order was made, 
«« that no perſons ſhould ſpeak with the priſoners, till 
6 —— ared at the bar of the Houſe. 

6 the 16th day, the Earl of Nottingham in- 
4 forming the Houſe of Lords, that the priſonets 
« were brought to town, the Uſher of the Black Rod 
« was ordered to take them into his cuſtody, in order to 
« their examination, and to keep them ſeparate and 
had before direct - 
thought moſt proper, from the 


„% ed, And, it 


nature of the thing, that the examination ſhould: 
© be by a Committee of Lords, rather than by the 
„hole Houſe, it was reſolved accordi 5 


» 

„% We beg leave to mention to your Majeſty a mat- 
<« ter of fact, which ſatisfied the Lords, that their re- 
4 ſolution to take the examinations of Boucher, and 
« the perſons apprehended with him, was neither un- 
« known nor difagreeable to your Majeſty. + 

On the ſame day, when that was ordered, being 
„the ow of December, the Lords reſolved to exa- 

7 


| 633 
the Queen commanded him to lay before 1703-4. 


proper to be 
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1703 4. « before the end of this Sehon, of et encjuirig 


Feb. 2. 


your Royal wiſdom. 


into, and diſcoyeritg. the wicked 11 


© conſpiracies of her enemies.“ To = 
drels veen anſwered, That Wang ſo 
6 2 en hes ſen ſhe had. gommu- 


66 ws on that matter, before it was = nb 
es. that the ſtate of i it could be altered; 
4e Ie that her Majeſty made no doubt, but, be. 


enn 


- 
7 WHAT 41.4 44 £ v ali). 


La 4 —_— _— / 4 q _ Py Fa. 


po veniency.“ ' 


« "hot How, be ad, 25 
e Senn 


Nottinghgm delivered ” Th Lo ern biker" 


5 Aas to t 1 conly Js, Which” 
e e AS th 108. 4 5 1575 1 Was” or- 
Ws that all the 


We 5 9 155 15 n 
1 the Sth of 7 ce 
e to attend. 

this Fine, all beth e hat hay 
6 oy to ſtifle the 1855 and to Heben els the 
Queen and. the bp lic That 0 who K Was "A 
contrivance of the D f in or- 
der to ruin the Hikes of. Ae and Abel. 


de iv 


ks Duke of Abel drew 3p a We memo. 
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« mine Sir John 8 av dangerous perſon, 
% as was repreſented. to the Houſe, who then ſtood 
« committed in the hands of a Meſſenger; and for 


<< that purpoſe ordexed; him to be Repu to the Houſe 
«the new day having: they then thayght,, ve 
66 good. grounds 41 , it might 1 a 
440 viee to you 
« + ought, to the Houſe 2 — to the order; Fe 
your, Majeſty. being pleaſed fo far to take. notice of 
4 get order, as to ſigni 7 49: the Houſe by the. Lord- 
Steward, that Sir Job, A{acleane had. been in part 
<. examiged already, and dat your Majeſty thought 
<< / not proper to have that buline(s ,taken. out of 
<« the way of examination it Was then in, but that 
25 voor Majeſty would in a ſhort time communigate it 
to che Houſt; the Lords immediately ac quieſced in 
« your. Majeſty's opinion, | and; ſant baak Six. Fobn 
% "Macteane to the place from whence heawas brought. 
% It way, with this diſpoſition of mind the Lords act- 
Bed in this whole matter; and, if your,Majeſty, who 
yl Nn had the ſame, notice of boch orders, had 
Ne any other method of the-,examination of 
i" Boucher, and the por ſpns taken. wich him, more pro- 
per than of the Lords, they: had, reaſon, to condlude 
50 ; your: Majeſty would have intimated it at che ſame 
« tine, and moſt certainly, the Houſg-would, have had 
© a like deference for you Royal judgment in that in 
« ſtan oe alſo. nds de hae, 
The Lords Cammitzees appointed, $0. examine 'the 
& priſoners proceeded with all poſkble.diſpatch,,'and 
% made their report, do che Houſe, on the 21ſt of 
December. Upon conſideration of the. report, the 
40 Houſe found it requifite to commit Boucher to the 
% priſon of Neugate for high- treaſon ; ami the Lords 
&. Committees having fubmitted to the judgment of 
« the Houſe, whether. ſeveral parts of the examina- 
tions, referred tg: in their report, ſhould. be laid 
open to the Houſe, or put into any other 2 of 
Ty being. farther, inquired; into or proſecuted; the 
44. Houſe, out of a full aſſurance they had, that, when 
4% tha matter, of fact fuld be laic before your Ma- 
"66 jeſt, Jou would certainly give -fughorders there- 
rr upon, as Were very way ſuitable to your, Royal 
160 prudence and tender, care: of the public ſafety, did 
„ unanimoully reſolve, without ſo much as (ſuffering . 
e theſe parts af, the report to be laid. open to the 
66 Houſe, that an humble addreſs ſhould. he made from 
the Houſe to your; Majeſty, by the Lord - Steward 
and the Duke, of Semarjet (two of the Lords Com- 


40 mittees, to whom the examination, had been tefer- 


©, red), laying before . your, Majeſty the whale report, 
©. with all matters relating thereto, and humbly deſi- 
ring your. Majeſty, to * orders; that Boucher 
e ſhould be proſecuted by Mr. Attorney-General for 
« high-treaſon; and that, as to the commitment, 
68 proſecution, or diſcharge of the othet priſoners, 


% mentioned in the report, you would be pleaſed to 


% give ſuch directions, as ſhould ſeem; moſt proper to 

Thus as the whole affair was 

entered upon out of our zeal for your Majeſty's 

4 preſervation, and the ſafety of the — and 

. «« was carried on and concluded with all poſſible re- 

:** ſpect to you; ſo we had the comfort to reſt aſſured, 
2 
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«& 75 2 15 the Duke of Somerſet, wh 

46 N her, by pleated — * to de Nen 7 

ei your ac bs yah wu 

4e nn for eve thi ing, 28 . Fords * 

0 Madam, ba is a tru and — 4 — of our 
« proceedings, which have $544 ſo. ſtrangel 

& le ted 


taken y * D rightly informed. of, a5 we 
«< hag your Royal ion of all chat Was, done, 
„ ſo the Houſe of 2 cbüld hate Rad ns 
in of objection, if they had taken the uſual Fo 
cz methe KA deſiring to be 8 ol 
we bad dene, and of the groundg of bur pto- 
| . before eu bag e Your ay 
1 with ſuch, a pepreſentation. q 2 fot Aer Ip 
15 ynprecedea 


25 SS e 


and, to Which. 1 exception can rp je 


of — 2 ge W g 
f q ”= Seuchen, ao, ae oe hnd gay ed Why cet 
* me of pr 

o tween the ib Hors: 1 Pal Pa mes, hos te has bech by 


#5 hey had 2. E, ground to'obje& affainſbthe 
L proceedings er, conferences have we 
« Fired, and the, matter in. debate betpreErr chem fy 
Pry pt and.) ercby miſtakes have been 

wh for the molt, part, . Ion a, $09d wngerftanding cult 
4 ee b reſpect pretetyed, which is al- 
© ways(bigh te in; the natürs of our; Conſſitu- 
tion, but mo Rely to th Lo e 


— fal the Flons ef . beat ft to have 

© ,pyrſugd. this ae pan this oc Weſhould 
« haye been able to, have" given them ſatisfao- 
6e tian, — , e e wayal d done, 
$ but of the jul, and Wed ground, hen which 
7 e ook the Rr} fy theſe perſons. into our 
oy AW hands 3 or, „ convin- 
'* 6nd us of a . ve ſhould Jpg gen them 


o Ay Til e 
Bu ithout, making any ſuch ac pri ſip te: the 


<< conferenecs, 17 855 bine either Houſe conceived 


— ,»; LL. 


2. Ons have made; at 

60 to the Throoa, againſt | the. Houſe, at | mow — 
„ charged them, (though moſt. unjuſtly; with attewes 
« ah the higheſt natyrg, Nothing ks, . 


done befote; and, put of our. heart for 
* preſot vation of, ous) happy. 5 we wi 
« the, ſame thing wil W by. 
1 know, your Royal Heart is unms 
eving the liberrieg gf our | 
ting them intirg, to WN 
& tho Houſes ef, Pazlipzqgent,ih 
% ong another ts; dhe Grown rr if-fughes pot 
\ juſtifiable in the Houſe of Commons, ets wy 
<.thod may be taken. by the Lotds) 2 
ie now ſenſible, how great difieulties 2 7 
0 brings upon a good | Fes ſo it 


(and we cannot think of it without 
« tal the conſequences may be in the; Reign 


1 
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.4, rial for that ſe, which he read in the 
1 Sach Council id the preſence of the Queen 02. 
this memorial it manifeſtiy appeared, that 
the Duke of he, WN r one of the princi- 
rſons ſuſpe d either the peruſal 
or intotmation from the Secretary of State, of 
the contents of the letters, deelarations and exa- 
minations relating to the Schr, conſpiracy, be. 
fore they wete eommunicated to the Houſe of 
Lords; a convineing circumſtance, that the Ac- 
cuſed were more countenanced than the Accuſers : 
So that it was no difficult matter for them to 
a ſlut upen the plot. There were two 
any circumſtances which ſeemed to reflect on 
the Earl of Nottingham; his giving ear to the 
information of Ferguſon, whom the ſuf] 
E made . of being charges on 
they were: in er o C with z 
and his diſcharging an Officer in King James 
arty, Who > ha ay ſeized: by" ha Governor of 
bis being complained of in the 
Houſe of Commans, a debate enſued, 
which etided ag aſt in a reſolve, 4 That the 
"at of © a offi n de 1 > 


„as 


Une en d . 
1 


. an N by 74 54 1 ieee 
1 v 
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« Prinelpuf: Secretaries of Stute; for his great 1 503-4. 


<<" ability and diligence in the execution of his 
office, for his! . reg fidelity to the 
«Queen and her Government, and for his 


< ſteady #1209. — to the Church of England, as 


* by law eſtabli had highly merited the 
truſt her Majeſty had repoſed in him.“ The 
Commons; at the ſame time, ordered, that the 
Speaker ſhould: lay this teſolution before her 
Majeſty, when the ſaid addreſs ſhould be pre- 
ſented to her: Which being done accordingly, 
a Queen was pleaſed to ſay, That ſhe was 
lad to find they were well ſatisfied with the 
rl of Nottingham, who was truſted by her 
in ſo conſiderable a poſt.” 

The examinations of the priſoners being alſo 
ſent to the A of Commons, they heard 
N read, ſſed no Wen upon them, 
nor did they yt" pics advice to the Queen up- 
on this occaſion z: thy only ſent them back to 
the Queeny with thanks for communicating, them, 
and for her wiſdom and care of che Nation: Ir 
was thought ſtra to ſee a buſineſs of this 
nature en e by a Body that had 


7 
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vantages mey be 
ly ſubverting che beſt-ordered 
the world. There are £x- 


x Prings and) what 80 b 


«© 


. 22 N 
deſiring the Sovexci . 

| | ſuppoſed: prerogative againſt 

< othes i nat oa. to what the 

© Gs could expect of your 

an ap — Lords have nev 


real or 
— 


ad un 60, under- 
— 19 pn , See ſhall 


— 


<« ſatisfied, it cannot have any weight here, that is, 
te the ig an in the aj x1 as if the examination 
©© of theſe, priſoners by the Lords, was in otder to ob- 
te ſtruct the, inquiry. into the deligns againſt your Ma- 
« - jeſty's Perſon and Government; 2 at 5 that 
4 it was likely. . 7 e Our * 
ful zeal ſer your Maje Overnment, and our 
warm sencern. to ID. Al. deſigus, and oppoſe 
all practices. it, are too well known to the 
« world,, ahat any ſuggeſtions. of that ſort ſhould 
make the leaſt impreſſion to, acer e 3 ;, and, 
we. are very ſure, it was no of that nature, 
% Which gane chr true riſe Ih tO ery ſharp 2 
* It is + r ben beary and fo 
i ward undertaking; to ſeargh — deſigns of — 
enemies, and the ſeeking occaſions to object to and 
« interrupt ſuch ee be moſt likely to obſtrug 
ee the diſſpvery of the _peinicious gracucel of traitors, 


(| zh F677 ' iy +5 
14 po. 1 Sovervign, 0 2 
4 We. moſt wnbly aſk pardon *. preſuming to 
40 we. your. 


the et, of this long repre- 
&« ion, 11 x proceeded from the paſſiotiate 


« concern. we have to ſtand, not only acquitted, but 


9 . — ved in the judgment of ſo excellent a 
ſo juſtly . of all her ſu 79 
a. Wie gene depend upon your juſtice, as well as your 


dT, that nothing, can. do us prejudice, from 
60 1 2 hand it 29 5 your Royal opldion, 
7 jo 65 ſtation, where we 


Ente 0 a neliſ Government, 


EE to | wh and, cuſtoms of Parliame 
Kee - ſpe&t and duty to.yourſelf, ad 


al ci zcal. — — er and happineſs' of your 


* * 5 us 1 to conclude this our kababts' ad- 
75 * dreſs with this firm promiſe, that no danger, ns re- 
| „ Hor any artifices whatſoever, ſhall deter 
45 or diyertus. from uſing, our utmoſt .endeayoirs from 


„We . time to, ume; in Ain and © ppoſing, all cohtr1- 


© the Houſe of 1,m0n0s/will, in all times to come, 
ſpeak apd, 2 with chat ggaud to the: prerogative, 
** which, they Jaem. to, have: r lately. 

„There remains W more, which we 
will only name to your Majeſty, becauſe we reſt 


92 ade 
4 mon 


6 Scatland barbaroùs rape, an 
*e * about 2 N before; and 


our No) al Perſon. d 
ant Succeligh, by Yy 


40 en ts, again 
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770 1 th memori 12 1 fo: 
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1 to race, | at ain S7- 
— Who! 6 e rebe > 5 K. awed, in 


r cri mes, 


had dar in, 
„ that bg. bad, oo come from, St, Germgin's in May or 
June , after having ſtaid ſorhe time in 


& London, 
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wv is kind i eſpecially, ſince it 
. in many inſtances, bow dexterous the 

ench were in railing diſtractions in their ene - 

my's country: it was evident, chat a negotiati- 

on was begun, and had been now carried on for 

ſome time, for an army that was to be ſent 

from France to Scotland ; upon this, which was 

the main of the diſcovery, it was very amazi 

to ſee, that the Commons neither offered the 

Queen any advice, nor gave her a vote of cre- 

dit, for any extraordinary expence, in which the 

that matter might engage her; a cre- 
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ng But the Lords, on the day appointed, reſolved 


might have had a great effect, to- 


wands defeating the deſigu, when it appeared 

how well the Queen. was furniſhed 10 Weft ic; 
This coldneſs, in the _ 1 
gave great and juſt 'of ſuſpicion, that 
thoſe who had t r cred there, did 4 
act heartily, in order to the defeating all ſuch 
Plots, but were willing to let them, go on, with- 


to take the plot into conſideration, and examine 
the whole matter fully. They began wih read- 
ing the papers laid before them, the; moſt ma- 
terial of Which was drawn up by the Earl of 
Nottingham, intitled, An account of ie chnſpirq 


lh. 


— — 


« London, had gone to Scotland, and there had met 
© with the Duke of Nurenſberry at Edinburgh, at the 

©. time of the ſitting of the Parliament; and, —_— 
« from the e of Qucenſberry a protection at 
9 —— v6 fovernl in 
% Scotland, particularly Argyleſbire, where he uced 
«< the ſaid paſs, as alſo a Commiſſion and Inſtructions 
© ſigned by King James, and in this manner he ſe- 
% duced and trepanned ſeveral of her 8 ſub- 
«« jets. That after this, and about the end of Septem- 
« ber, he returned to London, where he again met 
« privately with the Duke of Dreenſberry, who pro- 
« cured a paſs to the ſaid Frazer, and three of his ac- 
% complices from the Earl of Nottingham, under 
4 falſe names. Upon which Frazer. went to Holland 
4 in his way to St. Germain's, in order to give an 
« account of his negotiations in Britain. Mr. 
« Robert Ferguſon was the firſt, who, by a gentle- 
% man he ſent to his Grace, informed the Duke of 
4% Athel of Captain Frazer's * eve" at London, 
4 and gone to St. Germain's with f againſt 
« her Majeſty ; and that the Duke of -D enſber#y 
© intended by him and his accomplices to ruin hin, 
de the Duke of Athol, and ſeveral perſons af 9 
& in Scotland. That on the 27th of November, 

« Earl of 2 acquainted his Grace. that the 

ry 


— 


© Duke of Que having, by a note, deſired a paſs 
« for four — 4 VIZ. Smeatom r Campbel, 
„Monroe, — Dickſon, and - Forbes) he bad give 
© the ſaid paſs. That thereupon the Duke of Atho/ 
« waited on her Majeſty; and acquainted-her with 
ec what information he had got; and afterwards further 
« informed the Earl of Nottingham, that the Duke of 
ce Berry had delivered the ſaid" paſs to Colin 
& * 1 of Glenderoul, an officer in the army in 
© Scotland; and that he delivered it to Thomas Clarke, 
% an A in Watling ſtreet, at "whoſe houſe 
« Frazer had lodged, and who delivered it to him at 
« Graveſend. at the deliveries of the Taid paſs 
© were by the examinations of Thimas 
« Clarke and Colin Cami. That on the 3oth of 
« November, his Grace acquainted the Earl of Not- 
<« tingham, how the atcomplices of Captain Frazer 
<< were to direct the letters'from hente' to him beyond 
« fea, and how Frazer directed his lettets to his tor- 
«© reſpondents: here: Upon which Poa” = | « 
<« letters were intercepted, which diſcovered 
« correſpondents, particularly Colin Chmpbel, Mr. 
« Keith, Jobn Murray, Captain 'Aﬀecleed, an 
„ Officer in the guards in Scotland. That, it appeared, 
« that one Corboufien, a Merchant in London; had given 


4 a bill of one hundred and fifty guineas' to Captain 
uke 
„ of 'Qucenſberry, under cover to Comm *Campbel; ** 
„ and there was alſo a letter intercepted from 


« Frazer, and that Frazer had written to the 


% Frazer to the Earl of Leven. That, oni the 6th of 
« December Mr. Keith acquainted his Grace, that, 
« the firſt time be met C Frazer in | 
&«© be d:fired bim to try i Dute of Athol would 
&« pardon the injury he had done his family, he being 
ce penitent, as he pretended. That, his Grace having 
c inquired of Keith, why he did not acquaint his 


ets of Iyp* 
razer's 2 
Mr 


London, ** judge of the reſt"6f*the- malicious ennie 


I - as 4 


* ud 
% lin ;Campbe 


 *: teſpondence_ cher By u which the world 


F „ Grate's enemies zi and how 'cafy a matter it would 
de for: bis Grate to xefute them when pub eſpe- 
« cially the inconſitent tory of a letter | to have 

deen ſent from d to his Grace 

1 09 e (le. 0; en s (1) This 


Lot XXVI. of A 
in Set- Nees n abheng of in the en- 
minations the” Council had taken (). Some 


many w_— at it, as drawn on deſign 
to make the affair appear more ineonſiderabie 
than believed it to be. The ſubſtance of 
the was, that there went many me 

between the Courts of St. Germain's and Ver. 
ſailles, with relation to the affairs of Scotland; 
the Court of Yerſailles was willing to ſend an 
fo eye = eee 
fured of t might ; 
in order to which,” ſome 2 over, accord - 
ing to what France had told the Duke of Queen/- 


be offered, to any wh%O ſhould decy theſe. 
When the Lords aſked the Earl of Nottingham, 
art 0. was laid before him, he anſwered, 
them; becauſe they were in hopes of a diſco- 
very, that was like” to be of more * 
than All the reſt: So, after the delay of a few 
os 9 was Keith's 


made, in the whole 


1 1 * 1 1 oY? FX» ks. N E. 1 * 
1 4 * 9 X A N : | 


£3 


who expreſſed . 5 


matter, went with a 


the Lords made in 


new - addreſs to the Queen, inſiſting on 
former complaints, 


ere 


The ſeven Lords went on with their exami- 
nations, and, after ſome days, they made a re- 
port to the Houſe; Macleean's confeſſion was 
the main thing it was full — he 
named the perſons that ſate in Council at 
St. Germain's ; he ſaid, the command was of- 
tered to the Duke of Berwick, which he de- 
clined to accept, till trial was made whether 
Duke Hamiltons would accept of it, who, he 
thought, was the proper perſon; he told like - 
wiſe, what directions had been ſent to hinder the 


ſettling the Succeſſion in Scotland; none of 


which iculars were in the paper, that the 
Earl of Nottingham had brought to the Houſe of 


his confeſſion. It was farther obſerved, that all 


the reſt, whoſe examinations amounted to little, 


were obliged to write their own confeſſions, or, 
at leaſt, to ſign. them: But Maclean had not 
done this; for, after he had delivered his con- 


feſſion by word of mouth to the Earl of Not- 


* either in Court er Army z and he reſolved to live quiet 
© at home, in hopes of ſome favour from ber Majeſty, 
in conſideration of the ſufferings of his family for 


this was a 


their loyalty. But being tald, that, tho 


very ſpecious repreſentation of his caſe, yet it was 
No. 41. Vor. III. 


id © from her, nat to reveal any thing of w 


"m . ling 
« ; to believe, that this was all, or the true 
< defign of his coming, fince he had delayed coming 
«many months after he knew of the indemnity ; 


<« Sir Jen Maclean, upon this, pretended ſickneſs, 
„ und that he now came in ſo much haſte, that be 
% brought his wife, who had laih-in but eleven days ; 
„adding, that an Engliſh fiſber-beat had been diſcharg- 
% ed by order of the Court of France (a thing never 


&« done thout excha , | 
«- 70 wo, yy En That e 32 


4 ' Fatrt's ſuſpicion, Sir John Maclean Was told, that, 
% however indemnifed he might be in Scotland, he 
.« was Rill liable to the Act of Parliament in England, 


e which made it treaſon to come hither from France. 
„ And that he muſt expect the rigour of the law, be- 


« ing ſo juſtly, from the above-mentioned Circum- 
ec ftances, to ane of ill 2 That there - 
upon he ſaid. would tell the Earl all he knew, 
cc 2 aſſurance of his pardon, and bing treated like a 
« Gentleman, ſo as not to be required to appear in by he 


« as an evidence againſt any perſon ; of which, the 


„ Queen's orders, he being aſſured, he then told the 


« Earl of Nottingham, That, in July 1702, the Lord 
e Lovat came to France, and told Sir John Maclean, 
« that he had matters of great importance to cummunicat⸗ 
4 to the Queen at St. in's, but _ a promiſe 
t be ſhould /a 

4% to any of ber Minifters. That, this being peut A 
« Fir John Maclean carried bim to the Qucen, os be 
<«. did afterwards by her direction, to Monfieur Torcy, to 
ce ubom, as before to the Queen, he ſaid, that he was come 
« from the Highlands of Scotland, where he had di/- 
ce courſed with many heads of Clans, particularly Stewart of 
& Apin, Sir Ewin Cameron, Sir iel Macdonal, a:4 
& others, from whom he brought aſſurances, that they 
c would riſe in arms with ten thouſand men, if they were 
4 affified from France with 3 arms, and troops to ſup- 
66 them. That Monſieur Torcy, after communicat- 
66 wh this to the French King, aſſured him, that his 
% Maſter would furniſh them with money and arms, and 
& alſo men, ſo ſoon as his affairs would admit of the 
« lafl. And the number agreed on was five thouſand, 
« which were to be tranſported from Dunkirk, and 
&© landed at Dundee; from whence the march was ſhort 
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the Earl 


that Lord wrote it all from his re- 
read it to him the next day : upon 
he ac * contained a fall ac- 
of all he had nid. Mackar's diſcovery 
Lards was. a clear ſeries of all the 
and it gave a full view of the 
debates and opitions in the Council at $7. Ger- 
main , all which was omitted in that, which 


8 ſatisfied with the Earl of Nottingbam's 
paper, intended to have paſſed a cenſure upon 
it, as imperfect, It was ſaid, in the debate that 
followed this motion, either Macleun was 
aſked, who was to command the army to be 
ſent into Scotland, or he was not. If he was 
aſked the 17 and had anſwered it, then 
of Neottin 


gam had not ſerved the 
Queen, or uſed the Parliament well, ſince he 
had not put it in the paper. If it was not 
aſked, here was great remiſſneſs in a Miniſter, 
when it was confeſſed, that the ſending over an 
army was in confultation; not to aſk who was to 
command the army. Upon this ' occaſion, the 
Earl of Torrington made fome reflections, which 
had too op a venom in them. He faid, 
That the Earl of Nottingham did prove, that he 
had often read over the r, in which he had 
ſet down Matleatts edi 
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on, in his hearing, 


Vol. 
and had afked him, if all he had canieſſad 
him was not fully ſet don in that CORE 
which he always anſwered, - That every thing he 
ſaid was contained in it. Upon this che Earl 
„Sir Jobn+ Maclean 

d his whole ſtory to the Earl of Net. 
tinębam, finding after warde, had 
writ ſuch a defective account-of it, rea 
ſon to conclude (for he believed, had he been 
in his condition, he ſhould: have ed ſo 
himſelf) that the Earl of Nottingham had no 
— —.— - 
* that 
— 
had 


by 'a 

either much 

made a full d 

1 ing 

writing. omitted many things, be ſhould 

have underſtood. that as an intimation, that. he 

was to ſpeak' of theſe things no more ; and fo 

he believed he ſhould have ſaid it was all, tho, 

at the ſame time, he knew it was not all that he 

had ſaid. It was hereupon moved, that Sir 

— —— be ſent for and intetrogated, 
t the party was not ſtrong enough to 

any thing of that kind ; and, by a — 


. 


« and eaſy t the Foot of the Highlands ; Acre Lg 
* 


* need 5 might retreat, and, int FE 
« make a a) of | the Neem forces 
© that 1 be ſent 5 W rid give — the 


«+ Highland Claus to affemble and come to them, and 


« form and incraaſe the army, 1 be ſuperior tu all the 
* fone vrces 1 Scotland. 224 to facilitate this 
% deflen, foe. hundred men were to of yu Breſt, 
% tg ſeize the Fort Inverlochy, which could not re 
% cannon, being commanded bills near it; andt 

« this would 0s fecurity to [hips coming into the river, 
c and be a means to convey Happier of all kinds, as there 
©& ſhould be occaflon. That the 


cc not ſpare his troops, partly becauſe his fleet was not in 


« a condition to oppoſe the Engliſh ; partly becauſe he did 

« not intirely rely "> Lor Lovat s information and 

% affurances.; and partly, that he might ſee the event of 

& the Scottiſh Parliament, by which he might judge "4 
ome 


cc the diſpoſition of the Scots, as well as 


« inguiry, which he intended t0 make. t therefore 


% Lovat was ſent back in May laft, which Captain Fra- 
«< ger and Captain John Murray, who had long been in 
< the French ſervice, with orders ta come back, as ſoon 
6 as the Scots Parliament was ended, with an account 
« of the inclinations of the people and what numbers 
« might be relied upon to join with the French. That, be- 
« ſides theſe, ane oy Murray was, alfo ſent to Scot- 
« land, with arders to ſpeak with Duke Hamilton (to 
cc whom one Bell was ſent before with like directions, and 


&« died in Holland) and to engage him in the intereſt of 


* France, for the — of the Prince of Wales. That 
<«< there had been other meſſages ſent to him, but the Queen 
4 told Sir John Maclean, ſbe had no anſwer, and there- 
« fore ordered Sir John to ſound his Grace, and, * 
« found him diſpoſed to her ſervice, then, and not other- 
&« wiſe, to communicate to him this projet, which he 
« was alſo to do to the Duke of Athol and Earl Mareſ- 
© chal. And that Stephenſon, a Banker, formerly 
&« {ent to Duke Hamilton, was, at bis return, put inte 


execution of this projet? 
& was delayed, partly. becauſe the F. King could 


« Duke's not 
« there han fo many fattions at St. Germaine, that w- 
« thing was hipt a ſecret. That afterwards, a 
hy A eupinoa, Sir Jobs Mackan 
«« the names of the perſons,” and the 
« bring into the field, which Zovat, 

<« reckoned upon, when he gaye account 
« of France of the Scots readineſs 
« French would ſupport them. ; 
« ing commanded the Earl of "Nottingham 


< the Duke of Hanley, 
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« cloſed to him ſome matters of nature, 
« which he had n but that 
had not told her Majeſty his name, being under 
<« ſolemn engagement to conceal it. That this F 
„rer was brought to him by the late Duke of l 
* edings with them. © Tha 
France, and had promiſed to ſen 
*© the French defigns, and would come back, when- 
erer any thing of moment happened, or that bis 
Grace ſhould require him, ' Whereupon the Duke 
© of Queenſberry was defired to call him back, for 
de was more likely to do harm than good; by an in- 
*< telligence, that could be expected from ſo i 2 


*© man. 
This account contained, in the next place, the Duke 
of AthePs proceedings with the Earl of Nottog 
with the ſubſtance of bes, Carles, Keith's, anc 
Ferguſon's examinations. | 

(1) On the 24th of Arch, the Lords, after ſome 
debate, came to a reſolution, ** That, Sir Jobs Mac- 
* han having made an ingenious confeſhon ta the 
Lords Committees, her Majeſty ſhould be ad 
* to give him as full and compleat a pardon, as May 
conſiſt with the ſafety of her Majeſty and the kee, 
ple, and to provide for his ſubſiſtence. — : 


TE 


Jl 
: 
: 


 $y/an's: papers, and paſſed a fevere vote againſt 
thoſe Lord ho had received ſuch ſcandalous pa- 
pers, and had not ordered him to be proſecuted. 
vbich they directed the Attorney - General to do. 
But Ferguſon never received 


the deſign. of Keith 's bringing in bis uncle, who 


553 
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ir inquiry into t 
Scots conf Xn had taken to ob- 
ſtruct it all they could; which did not ſhew that 
zeal for the Queen's ſafety, and the preſervation 
of the Nation, to. which all men 
They annexed to this addreſs a lift of 
Con SrRnnenG 
or 3 tc 
had not taken rs es — to themſelves, 175 
as to exclude others, who had the fame right, 
and might have done it as well as they, it they 
had pleaſed; and that their proceeding had 
been regular and parli , as well as full 
of zeal and duty to the Queen. They made ſe- 
vere obſervations on ſome of the proceedings 
in the houſe of Commons, particularly on their 
not ordering writs to be 1 out for ſome 
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oſt partial 

Adress, 
d none of het 
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| | rotection and advan- 
* tage: And that ſhe looked u | 
ae. when any miſt 


erſtanding 


re- 


ment- men, 


dy 
turning-officers in Boroughs. In 


9 


ſhould be for the perſon, to 

| engaged themſelves. They 

the town, to know how the vo- 

ters were ſet, and Gy reſolved to find ſome 

pretence for diſabling thoſe, who were engaged 

to vote for other $ than their friends, that 

they might be ſure to have the majority in their 
own NA | | 

And, when theſe matters came to be examined 


by the Houſe of Commons, they gave the elec- 


7 


. tion always for kim, who was reckoned of the 


party of the majority in a manner ſo barefaced, 
that they were ſcarce out of countenance, when 
they were charged for injuſtice in judging elec- 
tions. It was not eaſy to find a De againſt 
ſuch a crying abuſe, of which all fides in their 
turns, as they hap to be depreſſed, had 
made great complaints; but, when they came to 
be the majority, ſeemed to forget all, that they 
had before exclaimed againft. Sothe few excuſed 
this on the topic of retaliation, alledging, 
that they dealt with otherg as they dealt with 
them or their friends. At laſt an action was 

brought 


then the order of the Lords,- for the cloſe confinement 
of Sir John Maclean in the Tower of London, was diſ- 
charged. Upon this recommendation, Sir Joba Mat- 
ben received « condideratle prafion from 


Cr own, 


1 


—{ 


though, in his heart, in the Queen's time, and ] 
after her death, be continued in the intereſt 22 
Pretender, and died in the rebellion againſt King 
George I, in 1715. 
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White. 
Burnet. 
Pr. H. H. 
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lſbury, by one Mattbe 
who had been al Ways admitted to votein former 
elections, but was denied it in the laſt election. 
This action was tried at che Aſſizes, and it w 
found there by the Jury, that the Conſtables 
had denied him a right, of which he was un- 
doubtedly in poſſeſſion, ſo that they: were caſt 
with damages. But it was moved im the Queen's 
Bench to quaſh all the proceedings in that mat - 
E 
t account. u 
6 and Pois were of opinion, chat no hurt 
was done to Abby; that the judging of elec- 
tions belonged to the Houſe ommons-: 


That, as this action was the firſt of its kind, ſo, tri 


if it was allowed, it would occaſion an infinite 
number of ſuits, and put all the Officers, con- 
cerned in that matter, under great ' difficulties. 
Chief Juſtice, Holl alone differed from the reſt. 
He thought this a matter of the greateſt impor- 
| tance, both to the whole Nation in general, and 
to every man in his own particular. He made a 
eat difference between an election of a Mem- 

r, and a right to vote in it. That the Houſe 

of Commons were the only Judges of the for- 
mer, whether it was rightly managed or not, 
without bribery, fraud, or violence; but the 
right of voting in an electing was an original 
right founded either on a frechold of forty Hil- 
lings a year in the County, or on burgage-land, 
or preſcription, or by charter, in a Borough. 
Theſe were all legal titles, and, as ſuch, were 
triable in a Court of law. Acts of Parliament 


were made concerning them, and, by reaſon of tight 
theſe, every thing relating to thoſe acts was 


triable in a Court of law. He ſpoke long and 
learnedly, and with ſome vehemence, upon the 
ſubject; but he was one againſt three, and there- 
fore the order of the Queen's Bench was given 
in favour of the Conſtables. The matter was 
upon that brought before the Houſe of Lords 
by a writ of error; the caſe was very fully ar- 
gued at the bar, and the Judges were ordered 
to deliver their opinion upon it, which they did 
very copiouſly. Chief uſtiee Trevor inſiſted 
much on the authority, that the Houſe of Com- 
mons had to judge of all thoſe elections. From 
that he inferred, that the Commons only could 
judge, who were the Electors. Petitions were 
often grounded on this, that in a poll ſome 
were admitted to a vote, who had no right to 
it, and that others were denied it, who had a 
right; ſo that in ſome caſes the Commons were 
the proper Judges of this right, and, if the) 
had it in ſome Caſes, they muſt have it in 
From this he inferred, that every thing relating 
to this matter was triable by them, and by 
them only. If two independent juriſdictions 
might have the ſame cauſe Fought before them, 
they might give contrary judgments in-it z and 
this muſt breed great diſtraction in the execution 
of thoſe * 

To all this it was anſwered, that a ſingle man, 
who was wronged in this matter, had no other 
remedy but by bringing it into a Court of law; 
for the Houſe of Commons could not examine 
the right of every voter: If the man, for 
whom he would have voted, was returned, he 
could not be heard to complain to the Houſe of 
Commons, though in his own particular he was 
denied a vote, fince he could not make any ex- 


the 


” 


juſtice, which all laws ahhor. 
Pradtices of this fort were enormous and crying; 
and if the rule made in the Queens Was 
affirmed, it would very much increaſe theſe diſ- 
orders by this indemnity, that ſeemned to be 
given to Officers, who took the poll. 
80 — 2 — nn 5 cr 
majority to Jet aſide the order of the N: 
Bench, and to give judgment according ' tothe 
verdict given at the Aſſizes. This 


the right of election ef their own Member. 
© 2. That neither 5 of any Elec. 
tor, or the ri any" perſon” dee 
ho: or elſewhere than be- 


* fore the Commons!” 37 That the exatnining 
<< and determining the qualification or Tight of 
% any Elector, or any perſon elected to ſerve in 
Parliament, in any Court of law, or elſe- 
„ where; than before the Commons, will ex- 
<<- poſe all Mayors, Bailiffs, and other Officers, 
* who are obliged to take the poll, and make 
<< a return-thereupon, to mulcphcir of actions, 
«© vexatious. ſuits, and inſupportable expences, 
4 and will ſubject them to different and inde- 
«« pendent juriſdictions, and inconſiſtent deter- 
© minations in the ſame caſe, without relicf. 
4. That Mattbew Aſhby, having, in contempt 
* of the juriſdiction of this Houſe, commenced 
and proſecuted an action at common law 2. 
16 gain William White and others, the Conſta- 
e bles of Ayleury, for not receiving his vote 
<« at an election of Burgeſſes to ſerve in Parlia- 
ment for that Borough, is 8 
« l 5. That 
* whoever ſhall preſume to commence or pro- 
<« ſecuteany action, indictment, or information, 
which ſhall bring the rights of the Electors, 
«© or perſons elected to ſerve in Parliament, to 
the determination of any other juriſdiction 
<* than that of the Houſe of Commons (except 
ein caſes ſpecially provided for by act of Parlia- 
« ment) ſuch perſon or perſons, and all Attor- 
© nies, Sollicitors, Counſellors, and Setjeants at 


law, ſoliciting, proſecuting, or — 
I : 


1 


ak * 1 1 29. 
« any ſuch taſeß are guilty of a high breach of 
« the & this Houſe.” 2 
Jered et utions to be fixed upon n 
ſer-Hall- Gate, f by the Clerk. However, 


they did not fit to fend for Abby, who 
12 in whoſe name the ſuit was 
carried on but let the matter fall as to him, un- 


der a ſheꝶ uf moderation and pity, and reſted 


= INES votes. On the other hand, 
the —— . draw up 
the ſtate g the caſe updh the writ of error, 
wherein Abby was plaintiff, and William White 
. 
their report, their ips reſolved, 
901. That, os this-Kingdom, 


« every or other having a 
right to — — 
« bers to in Parliament, -and being wilful- 
ly denied or -hindered: ſo to do by 

« cer, Who.ought to receive the ſume, may 
« maintain an action in the Queen's Courts 
« againſt ſuch Officer, to aſſert his right, 
6 recover for the injury 
« the aſſerting, - That 


| and 
—— 2. That 

4 | a right to 
« give bis. Vols at an ——— ing hindered 
% to, da abe Officery. wle ought to- take be 


« ſame, is mitbout remedy fur fuch wrong; by the 
«© ordinary 2 law, is deſtrutive of the 
property ubjects, agai 

of elections, and manifeſtly tendsito encou- 
I 2 corruption and partiality in Officers, 
* who are to make returns to Parliament, and to 
« ſubject, Freeholders, and other Electors, to 
their arbitrary will and pleaſure. 3. That the 
« declaring Mai4hew Abby guilty of a breach of 
«a ——— for pro- 


an action againſt the Conſtables of 

for not receiving his vote at an 
election, after he had, in the known and 
4p methods of law, obtained a judgment 
in arliamont for recovery of his damages, is 
* an unprecedented attempt the Judicature 
of Parliament, and is, h effect, to ſubject the 
« law of England to the votes of the e of 
Commons. And, 4. That the deterring: E- 


« letors from ſecuting actions in the ordi- 
6 courſe law, w 
„of their right of i 

* tornies, Sollici 


AN N F. 


mn i 


* to be a breath of . 


to con- 
courſe of juſtice, 


aſſuming a 
©«< troul the law, and hinder 


E und ſubject NN to the 


« arbitrary votes of ouſe of Commons.“ 
The Lords likewiſe ordered the Lord · Keeper to 
ſend u copy of the caſe, and of their reſolutions, 
to all the Sheriffs of England, to be communi- 
cated-to all the Boroughs in their Counties. The 
Commons were highly with this, but 
they could not hinder it. The thing was po- 
pular, and the Lords got great credit by the 
Jodgment given by them, which let the 4 α 
of England ſee, how they might be 
for the future, if they ſhonld meet with the in- 
1 and other ill practices, that 
appeared of late in elections, even beyond 


the examples of formet times (1). 
The Anniverſary 
falling this 


year on a Sunday, the ſolemnizing 


541 
7036: 


of the Queen's birth - day The Outed 
gives the 
it was. deferred till the next day, when the fent , 


a meſſage to the Houſe of C mmons by Mr: 7, - 


Secretary Hedges, importin 
« jeſty, having taken into 
tion the mean and inſufficient maintenance 
« belonging to the Clergy in divers 
* this Kingdom, to give them ſome caſe, had 
« we es 60 = gy mom arrears of the fen: 
* to the Clergy; and, for an augmentation 
« of ene es, her Majeſty declared, 
1% that ſhe would make a grant of her whole 
revenue ariſing out of the firft-fruits and 
« tenths, as far as it ſhould become free from 
* incumbrances, to be applied to this purpoſe : 
« And, if the Houſe of ps glen _ 
** any proper method, by whic ajeſty's 
« ad intentions to 4.2 Clergy might be 
% made more effectual, it would be a great ad- 
— to the public, and acceptable to her 
ce ai . 5 
The firſt-fruits and tenths was an impoſition 
begun by the Popes in the time of the Holy 
wars, and it was raiſed as a fund to fupport 
thoſe expeditions. ' But, when taxes are once 
raiſed by ſuch an arbitrary power, as the Popes 
then aſſumed, and after there has been a ſub- 
miſſion, and the payments have been ſettled in- 
to a cuſtom, they are always continued, even after 
the pretence, upon which they were at firſt 
raiſed, ſubſiſts no more. Thus this became a 
ſtanding branch of the Papal revenue, till Heu- 
ry 


touching an 
order made by the Lords, the 12th of February 1708-2, 
with relation to ** an order of the Court of Exchequer 
5 ot A ear of Ki 
Wi concerning an inquiſition and ſurvey of 
„boundaries of the honour of Richmond and Lord. 
„ big of Midalabam; and praying ſuch relief on the 
r petition, as the Houſe ſhould 


| proceedings 
air, after à long debate anuary 
reſolved, — That the Hoe of Lark bind i 


No. 41. Vor. III. 


2 4 


_— * * 


—— _ - 


&* of York, is pt rene, and unwarrantable, and 
c tends to the ſubjecting the Rights and Properties of 
© all the Commons of England to an illegal and arbi- 
tc trary power? And that it is the undoubted right of all 
© the ſubjects of England, to make ſuch uſe of the ſaid 
© record, as they might by law have done before the 
„ ſaid proceedings of the Houſe of Lords. In an- 
ſwer to this, the Lords, on the 27th of March, reſolved 
and declared, ** That the Houſe of Commons taking up- 
% on them by their votes, to condemn a judgment of 
4 the Houſe of Lords given in a cauſe depending be- 
«© fore this Houſe in the laſt Seſſion of Parliament, 
ic upon the petition of Thomas Lord Hharton, and to 
« declare what the law is, in contradiction to the 
1 proceedings of the Houſe of Lords, is without pre- 
c cedent, unwarrantable, and an uſurpation of a Ju; 
« dicature, in which they have no ſort of pretence: 

ordering at the ſame time, that this reſolution ſhould be 


forthwith printed and publiſhed. 
8A 


ſerious conſidera» = Bc. 
HI. 388. 
of Burnet. 


Lo — 
* * — 


3 . 


* SY : —_— | —_ 


Al do any 


% 


about eleven 
the, firſt-fruits, 


avourites for themſelves and their friends: 

in Charles II. s time, it was diſtributed chiefly a- 
mong his women and natural} children. It 
ſeemed ftrange, that, while the Clergy had much 
credit at Court, they had never repreſented this 
as ſacrilege, unleſs it was applied to ſome reli- 
ious pu 
's favour with King Charles I. or at the 
eſtoration of King Charles II, no endeavours 
had been uſed to appropriate 


the Reformation, he conſidered this matter ſo par- 
ticularly, that he ſaw there was a fund for pro- 
viding better ſubſiſtence for the Clergy; 


there being ſome hundred of Cures, which had i 
not of certain proviſion twenty pounds a year, 


and ſome thouſands, that had not fifty. He 


therefore repreſented this caſe afterward to 


ueen Mary, in ſuch a light, that ſhe was 
fully reſolved, if ever ſhe lived to ſee 
and ſettlement, to have cleared this branch of 
the . of * the 2 were 
u it, to have applied it to the augmen ; 
—— of ſmall benefices. The Biſhops after- 
wards laid the matter before King William, 
when there was a proſpect of 2 hoping, 
that this might have gained the King the hearts 


of the Clergy, or at leaſt have put à ſtop to a 


groundleſs clamour raiſed againſt him, that he 
was an enemy to the Clergy, which began then 
to have a very. ill an all his affairs. The 
King entertained this ſo well, that he ordered 
the Biſhop to ſpeak to the Miniſters about it, 


who all approved of itz more gg; ly, the 
Lords Sommers and Hallifax: But the Earl of 


Sunderland obtained an affignation upon two 
Dioceſes for two thouſand pounds a year for 
two lives; ſo that nothing was to be expected 
after that. The Biſhop laid the matter very ful - 
ly before the Princeſs, of Denmark, during King 
William's life, and had often ſpoken of it to the 
Lord Gadolphin. This time was perhaps choſen 
to pacify the angry Clergy, who were diſſatiſ- 
fied with the Court, and began now to talk of 
the danger the Church was in, as much as they 
had done during the former Reign. When the 
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uſual of all that related to the fleet, 


if 


$7 
He | | 


j 


LITE 
HY” 


ETFS 


rpoſe; and, that during Archbiſhop very 


this to better they 
uſes, When Biſhop Burnet wrote the Hiſtory of 


ouch a project would have been much magnified 
at another time; and thoſe, who had promoted 
it, would have been looked upon as the trueſt 
— — the Church. But this did not ſeem 
to make any great impreſſion at that time; nor 
to have much effect in ſoftening the tempers o 
peeviſh men. Only it ed a ſet of | 
from all the Clergy of England, full of thanks 
and juſt acknowledgments. | 

The Houſe of Commons ſhewed a very un- 547 


S, 


which uſed to be one of their chief cares. It; f 


door, — be Sens which Fr. H 


could neither be juſtified not palliated; and that! 
theſe diſcoveries muſt come home chiefly to their 
Favourites; for which reaſon they gyoided. all 


cenſure on them. But the 


« the whole number of ſhips, 
10 Jon EW IRR V 2 
4, PG upon; the Cit A . 
eumbent — them to make an humble apphrr. 
« tion to her Majeſty, deſiring, char ſho would 
8 A 


03-44 


M17 


«« glad they found no great number of 


az A. 


1 
9 ” F " a i * * 
1 Rs k a 2 


« be to giye effectual orders, it would hiv bectich to have got the Spaniard;, 
66 — * number of wes after they had their = tobe © Rab” fi _ ah. 

1 nigh be ith got ready — — ht could have been offered them, fot 
% and manned. This addreſs beingunobliquere: ſwulitig che actounts; for that practice in | Thott 


flection on Prince George, *High-Admiral of 
the Queen anſwered; © That be 


ea- 
C men at this ſeaſon of the and 
40 r 
« taken, that no ſervice ſhould be diſuppois 

e either at home or abroad, which was neceflary 
— 2 


« for the ſecurity and — bf the Kite. 

«© dom, mag ege 

«.T ! Howeverthe — — 

inquiries into che affairs of the Navy, and cue 
to this reſolution: ** That Mice. Admiral Graydos, 

10 with a ſquadron — — ſhips of wat 

» with four French 


Queen's ſervice, ard a grear dil 
Nation,“ The nett day 
ſolved, That Vice- Admiral 


« yants in the Heft-Irdies on board 
« dron, to the ruin and deſtruction, 
« the laws ot thoſe iſlands 3 and that 
<« jefty would be to order her A 
« General to pro him at law for 
The Lords — likewiſe in 
minations of the clamour made of — 
the public treaſure in the laſt Reign, and of 
Ea Earl of Oxford's atcounts, which amounted to 
ſeventeen Millions, and hich ſome 


formed, to put ſome in 


dealings” with their dn Court was well Know 
— CR reaſons, che Lords of the 
— ed His accounts, and were of 
had done great fervice to the 
- roomy ih that whole N The 
Houſe of Lords now confiftned this, and order- 


ed an acedunt of that Whole matter to be rinted. 


The Commons tade neo progreſs in any 
diſcoveries of III practices in the Earl of Rane- 
s office, But concluded that matter with an 
dreſs to the "Queen, that the would order a 
ectition. - This was am aftifice to make the 
ation ſtill think, thut great diſcoveries o 
8. might be made, if carefully locke 

It was \ after ſuch an we 
e 


ey made, ard after th 


e Expence 
mo Ke = to for this Commiſſion 
ublic 


7 and 
that were” lodged Wil 
wor TM x4 2 at leaſt ſome Im N diſ- 
eoveries ſhould have been made by ther, ' The 
CONS ſent up à Bill to the Lords or 
the Commiffioti for another ESE 
erved, chat "alteration was made 
ons; 
got their names to be left out. 


EX- 


wg? 


the 
Lords eee 
$ 
to be one of the Commiſſi ioners) becauſe he had 
been a Colonel, and had not yet cleared 55 
4 of his own regiment; for which rea- 
ſon they ſtruck out His hame, and named ano- 
ther, and added two mote, Who were not Mem- 
bers of the Houfe of Commons. The on 
of this was, becauſe the Members of that Houſe 
would not before them to explain ſome 
t particulars, and only ſent their Clerk to inform 
them ; and, when the Lords ſent a meſſage ad 
the Houſe” of Commons, to deſire the 
order their Members to attend on their. — 
müttees, all the return they had was, that they 
—— ſent an anſwer by meſſengers of their 
3 but this was evaſive, for they ſent no 
och 'meffage. The Lords therefore thought. it 
neceffary, in order to their being better in- 
the Commiſſion for the 
future, who ſhould be bound to attend upon 


port» them, as often as they ſhould be called for. 


while — lay all winter at Cadiz : The 
that vas laid ine 


ſers receipts, for the quanti 
every ſhip, were produced, 
ceipts of the — from 


fleet. They anſwered, that their aredie 
lo low, that they could-not undertake it; and 
therefore he was deſired to do it upon his 5 


credit. Ita , that no fleet nor ſingle ſhip had 

ever been victualled fo 2» the fictewnd thin 
by him. It was not the cu cuſtom in Spain to give 
receipts z- but, if any fraud had been intended, 


= and brought many 


The Commons rejected theſe Amendmenes, and 
pretended. that this was. of the nature of a 
money-bill'; and that therefore the Lords could 
make no alterations in it. The meſſage, which 
the Commons ſent the Lords upon this head, 
came ſo near the end of the Seſſion, that the 
Lords could not return an anſwer to it, with the 
reaſons, for which the inſiſted on their Amend- 
ments; ſo the bill fell. The > Cr: of this 
Commiſſion amounted to eight thquſand pounds 
a'year. The Commiſſioners made much noiſe, 
erſons before them to be 
examined, and gabe great diſturbance to all the 


public offices, by their being obliged to attend 


on As and, t6 copy out all their books for 
fal; and yet, in a courſe of many years, 


not made any one diſcovery. Thus a 
they ſtop was put to hs way of proceeding. 
One of the moſt conſiderable acts, 


tices 


' the public 
t accounts 


let fall. 
e, RO expected better 4. 


to Mr. 'Bierly (who Mn} | 


paſled this A for 
Seſſien, was for raiſing recruits for the land- recruit. 


forces and marines, which impowered the Juſ-Bornet. 
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A Bill for 


g ag 
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1703-4 tices of Peace, vr.any 


three of them, to take 
up ſuch idle as had no calling nor 


means of ſubſ nce, and to deliver them to the 


officers of the 2 ing chem ws 
levy mone Ul that. was Alwe E 
cruits. The method of railing wk hers 
drinking and other Bad 
juſtly odious, ſo they were now 
that they were no more of, an 
the army could not be 
of this act; which, if well 
E. of great advantage to the Nation, ſince 
this means they wauld be delivered from 
«#2 vicious and idle perſons, who were a bur- 
then to their country, And i of, 2 years 
there was ſuch an increaſe of the A 
their maintenance was. become in mg places 
heavy load, and amounted to the tull 
. public taues. The party in both (vg 
wh id been all along cold and back ward in 
the war, oppoſed this act with r vehe- 
mence, : pretending zeal for the pu 
and the freedom * the ons, U. 
the conſtitution, they ſaid every — ha 
a right; which they thought could not be given 
away but by a legal judgment, and for ſome 
crime. They thought this put a power into the 
hands of Juſtices of Peace. which might be 
ſtretched and abuſed. to ſerve bad — 
Thus men who ſeemed engaged to an intereſt, «6. 
that was deſtructive to all liberty, could yet 
make uſe of that ſpecious pretence, to ſerve 
their purpoſe. | The chief objection made to 
this act in the Houſe of Lords was, that the 
Juſtices of Peace had been put in and out in 
fo ſtrange a manner, ever ſince Sir Nathan 
Wright Pad the Great Seal, that they did not 
deve, that ſo large a power ſhould be com- 
mitted to them. Many Gentlemen of good 
eſtates and ancient families had been of late 
t out of the commiſſion for no other viſi- 
e reaſon, but becauſe they had entered hear- 
tily into the Revolution, and had continued 
zealous for King William. This ſeemed done 
on deſign to mark them, and ſo leſſen the 
intereſt they had in the elections of Members of 
Parliament; and at the ſame. time men of no 
worth, nor eſtate, and known to be ill affected 
to the Queen's title and to the Proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion, were put in, to the t encourage- 
ment of ill-deſigning men. All was managed 
by ſecret accuſations, and characters, that were 


S given. The Lord-Keeper was a zea- 
to th e party, and was become very excep- 


tionable in all reſpects. Money, as was ſaid, 
did every thing with him; only in his court, he 
was never charged with any thing but great 
ſowneſs, b which the chancery was become 
one of the heavieſt grievances of the Nation. 


. An addreſs was preſented by the Lords to the 


Queen 1 of the Commiſſions of Peace, 
in which the Lords delivered their opinion that 
ſuch as would not ſerve, or act under the late 
King, were not fit to ſerve her Majeſty. 
Beſides the bill that paſſed for the recruiting 


of the land forces, there was likewiſe another 


drought into the Houſe of Commons for the 
= purpoſe, by obliging the ſeveral Pariſhes 

r- Corporations in England to furniſh a certain 
— of men. But, this being a copy of 
what is practiſed in France, and other Gael 
IN it was rejected. 


--On- the 3d of April, the Queen 
Houſe of Peers, and, having given che Royal 


Tr An 92 * 
to b eee 2 WITS t 
217 3 
n. 200 nn 
218 put an end See with 
out returning you thanks for the will 
«. neſs, Which you haue all cnpreſſod tu ſüppoĩt 
n gthepreſent war. 
Ad | tout thank: your « — 


„ Houſe of Commons, 7 

« the great  forwardneſs. and wel, ND Rh 
*« have ſhewn, both in the carl bar Bn — 
« ſupplies, and in making dern cake 
additional burthen —— IM. 
* ſhall JOE w/ armprove this" ck 
—— ert ee = + Bas 


3 3140917 Wo nun T 
My kent and ee, 


4.4 mer 2 
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« At the ing of this Se 29 
« oftly e tny deſires of ſeeding you in 
« fold ualey — yourſelves, as the et 


< fectual nicans imaginable to diſuppoint the 
% ambition of dur — — reduce them 
—— And 

— 


5. diſpoſi unity — 
— alithoſe, "ho ar join rogerer in the ſame 
& po mil 42-47 Rand 
5 Lam perſuaded, will make! you fen- 
« ſible; that nothing, next next to the bleſſing of 
* god, can ſo much contribute to our N 
abroad, and our ſafety at home.. 

* The Queen having ended her ſpeech, the 
Parliament was Prorogued to che 4th th of Ju 
following. 0 


Thus ended this Seſſion of Parliament after 
ouch heat and — 5 — between the two 
loules; Queen” in her ſpeech 
recommended to union and moderation, 
yet thoſe — which had hitherto carried fo 
good a ſound, that all ſides pretended to them, 
were now become ſo odious to violent men, that 
even in ſermons, 2 — Oxford, they were 
arraigned as importing ſomewhat, that was un- 
kind to the Church, and that favoured the Diſ- 
ſenters. The Houle: of Commons had, wy 
this Seſſion, loft much of their 
2 with fair and impartial judges, but Le 
thoſe, who were moſt inclined — row them. 
It is true, the body of the Freeholders began to 
be uneaſy under the taxes, and to cry out for a 
z and moſt of the conſiderable Gentry of 
England, who had moſt to loſe, ſeemed not to 
rehend the the nation was in, if 
ould fall under wer of France, and in- 
g the hands of — etender; wen they 
were ſo fatally blinded, as not to ſee, that 
muſt be he conſequences of thoſe meaſures, a 
into which they were engaged. a . 
The Convocation — again this 2 


with the Parliament, they were divided as be- punt 
fore. Cala 


U 


* 
E 
1 


to the ſound 
— corrupted * 
— reminded their Lord- 


1 
F 
9 
8 
F 
; 


e years, pal 
perled, * 5 and dil- 
cipline” wn. funda- 
mentals/ | been im- 
things a the diſci- 
pou the Church, which they conceived. to 
e fit matter to be inquired, ãnto by a Convoca- 
don: 
the Ecc 


ws 
But that, theſe things requiring 


comm 

time, they laid this complaint againſt Heretical 
and . Atheiſtical books before them by itſelf. 
And they begged-their Lordſhips would take 


the matter into their ſerious conſideration, not 
doubting, but that, through their great wiſdom, 
and intereſt with thoſe in hom a ſufficient 
power is lodged, to effect ſo good a work, ſome 
ſpeedy remedy might be found, and a ſtop put 
to ſo grow! an evil. / 2:1) © . 1 
The ſame day alſo, they, by another paper, 
laid before their Lord ſhips the inconveniences to 
which they were liable, for want of a more ef- 
fectual method for recovering rates made for the 
repair of Churches and Chapels. They deſired 
it might be conſidered, how far it was proper 
for the two Houſes of Convocation, to join in 
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preparing ſuch a bill to be offered in Parliament, 1 
as might inforce the | raifing ſuch rates in the 


Up « repreſentation to the 


Lacs, ey has employ erat M1 


av 


moſt effectual manner, ſtent with the an- 
cient liberties of Holy Church, and the Eccleſi- 
»/ In, February 3703-4, the Lower - Eouſe ſent 
Biſhops, intimating, 
having, by a 1 brought by their 
Prolocutor trom his Grace, 
hope, 2 againſt their r > 1 2 

Sruary 4, ſufficient power might have 
ws nodical bu- 


embers in 
reparing heads of matters ſit to be offered to 
the ir Lordſhips conſideration. , In this repreſen- 
tation they mentioned ſome abuſes in the Eccle- 
Naſtical diſcipline, and in the Conſiſtorial Courts: 
But took no care to inſiſt upon thoſe 8 
abuſes of pluralities, non - reſidence, neglett of 
cures, and the irregularities of the lives of the 
Clergy, which were too viſible (i). ke 


| hen the Houſe of Commons thanked the peb. :;. 
Queen for the grant of the firſt-fruits and tenths 
for the augmentation of ſmall livings, the Con- 


vocation / preſented the like addreſs, and the 


Lower · Houſe ſent their Prolocutor with ſome of 
their Members, to wait upon the Speaker of 


the Houſe of Commons; by him to return their 
2 8 to wa r ns for their eſ- 
pouſing the intere e Clergy, and pro- 
miling to purſue; ſuch methods, as might beſt 
conduce to the ſupport, honour, intereſt, and ſe- 
920 of the Church of England, as now by law 
eſtabliſhed : And theſe thanks of theirs, as the 
S 1 by a _ en the 
received with, re ection ju 
| r Learned Body of 
* March, 10, 70 3-4, The Lower ions 
t up a paper to pper, aſſerting their tight 
to be ſummoned, as often 2s a 2 Parliament 
was called, and that according to the tenor 1 — 
296 5 1 1 clauſe 


2 1 . , . 2 a EY , Lo don. BM. Sa. 
_— — —— th. — 


i. 


IE 


(i) As this tation will he mentioned again 
in the next. 'ocation, it may be proper to inſert 
the ſubſtance. at it. Tbe Lower-Houſe repreſented, 
that a general neglect of divers Canons and Conftitu- 
tions, now in 2 tends to introduce ſuch cuſtoms, as 
may in time, be. interpreted to amount to a preſcrip- 
tion : And, complained, that matter of great offence 
had been adminiſtred to pious Chriſtians, and 

evil conſequences might ariſe from the practice of ſuch 
Miniſters,” as read not the Common Prayer, diſtin#tly, 
reverently, and intireiy (as by the Rubric, and by the 


n ob iged to do) without either 


in regard of preaching, or in any other 
— or adding any thing in the matter ad form 
reof, 


They alſo complained, That the unjuſtifiable uſe of 


leſſened the reverence due to that office; and had oc- 
caſioned thoſe undue practices of mutilating the public 
form, and baptizing without the ſign of the croſs, or 
Godfathers Godmothers : That Churchwardens 
were remiſs in not making due proviſion for the Admi- 
niſtration of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper: That 
decency and order were not duly. obſerved in ſeveral 
Churches, and that ſeveral were irreverent and diſor- 
2 covering their heads in time of divine ſervice, 


ce That due care was not taken about holy orders ; 


. 


and here the thi icularly complained of, were 
the little , by — in —— , and by 
others in allowing of letters teſtimonial ; the not in- 
iſting on true, certain, and ſufficient titles; the want 
Numb, XLII, Vor. III, 


of a ſtrict and diligent examination of ſuch as offered 
themſelves to be ordained ; and an unnec Ordina- 
tion of perſons without degrees or education; &c, That 


frequent abuſes. happened by clandeſtine murriages, Cc: 


That excommunicated perſons. were not denounced as 
the ſixty-fifth Canon preſcribed ; for want of which, 
the awe of Excommunication had been diminiſhed : 
That there were great abuſes about commutations of 
Penance : That perſons were ſuffered to inſtruct youth 


without due licences 3" and ignorant and diſaffected per- 


ſons encouraged to erect Seminaries, to the prejudice 
of the two Univerſities, and in which ſuch principles 


are inſtilled into youth, as tend to perpetuate Schiſm, 
and ſubyert the Eſtabliſhed Conſtitution: That per- 
"ſons were admitted to be Chancellors or Officials, and 
| _ exerciſe Eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, without taking any 
the form of public Baptiſm, in- private bouſes, had degree 


in any Univerſity : That the preſentments 
of Churchwardens were commonly defective, and yet 
they went unpuniſhed : That the praftice of Regiſters 
was corrupt: That the ſeal of Juriſdiction has been 
kept by other perſons beſides the Judges themſelves, 


and their lawful Subſtitutes : That inconveniences have 


ariſen for want of regiſtring Leſtaments: That exceſ- 
ſive fees were exacted for collations and inſtitutions : 


That fees were . unneceſſarily demanded at Viſitations, 


&c That groſs errors were committed in ſome late edi- 
tions of the Bible and the Liturgy : And that the Stage 
was guilty of great immorality and profaneneſs, The 
articles of this repreſentation were twenty-one in num- 
ber. 


8 B . (1) Several 


been encouraged Dec. 15. 
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1 ' HI8PORPFANGLAND. 
1505-4. cial G wal as by virtue of the 


oyal writ] Aud A tEtitepiſcopal ratidate's' And 
897 plaining! tftat his had been örhftted ity man 
Didcefes? and chat cen the Royal" writ, itſelf; 
— his Grace's 4 5 purſudtit b it; fiad bot 
eager 80 * ey ac Bagg 
8 0 E 
tight to have 8 ſen and aUmirted, 
A firſt, and & often 43 that ofice mould be Va- 
"or profniotiony ant co affine ah 
Atﬀuary, and Rave a tdfivenient/place for debates 3 
and to Uiſpoſe of re 40 they 


44 | b 
ififerior N orders were given for mis 
113 ah OP of their repreſentation, you! for 
ent and Wfent Biſhops; andthat'a pr 
uf hoo be Wade of it, Eſpeciglly at vi 
When the Lower-Houſe" was with — 
Ne biſhop, on it the zd, the day the Par- 
liament, was Stars ed, he Tpoke more 
to them of their te preſentation, as he had pro- 
miſed them. He edel to them their right cb 
complain of Teal abuſes and ces in the 
Church, but obſerved, that _—_ of their com- 
Plaints did not come pro J under the power 
of the Canons, Gehe cut autho % purely purely Zecke 
tical: And that thoſe of who that were ro- 
85 5 were laid don as parti 
arative xo, a Royal Hence: And that 
— es . Kined of had not commenced 


Aeli a few years laſt paſt; or been paſſed over 
eyery where with Typi Kar and a : And 
that many of the 5 they referred to, were 
mentioned in King William's Injunctions, and his 
own * letter in purſuance of them, Aunb 
1695. He told them withal, that, ſince the 
time of our public deliverance from the open at- 
tempts of Popery, there have never been wats 
frequent and careful Viſitations of Biſhops in 
| Hon, never more precautions and ſtrict em. 
nations before giving orders in moſt Dioceſes, 
never more ſolemn and orderly Confirmations, 
even in very many places, where a Biſhop had 
not been ſeen ſince the Reformation. He alſo 
ſaid, they had promoted the good deſign ofen. 
ting up ſchools of inſtruction for the poor, been 
concerned for the "propagating the Goſpel in 
foreign parts, in preſſing the 
Zing of youth, And helping för 0 the conver- 


in 4 ſhotr ſpeech, told che 5 


inſtead of a fruitleſs 2 gn 
lands, they would have 1 

to ſie n the defenſive, which was to be com- 
manded by Monſieur ANN ; "Jar! 3 ca 


ent catechn-. 


fil" of © Diſſenters of all 


=o 
Ives in 2 ant 
which is ti $y 46 che preſeroing the'Queen\ 


and the fa tHof wich ſhe'd Uetendery:: and 


He 6wfied; there was tenſon ftr alt 


aud dingence in rectfyug —— 


the Biſhop# gesded their AfA. With chis 
5 the Seſſion of the = 
mine tiene with-that of the Parliament. | 
Ir is bert —— the Univerſities; wanne 
Op N 
pede N — princi.· 


ex in thoſe; Whowere' ſent v0 be ed. 
em; ſo that few eſcaped the talnt of — 
the generaliep of the” nee only 
Wa principled but ilbteniß They ex. 
claimed ainſt all moderatich us nd 
the Church, tho” it was viſible, that the C 
was in no fort of danger, either from the nurn. 
ber or intereſt of the Proteſtum 
by reaſon of the Toleratioti;' were now ſo qui. 
eted, that nothing could keep" wp any hat in 


thofe matters ut the bud*Humout which the 


Clergy were Poſſeſſed With; und” which they-th- 
fuſed into all thoſe, with whom they had any 
credit. At thefaine time, es viſible 
danger 'of hn , which; upon 

in the war, wou have broke in like an | 
* "hy neither peoeivey nor appre- 


Whilſt the Pirliathent was ſaeing, 'the' Suite | 
Queen, of a 


coming to the Hague would be to the Cone pen 
deracy, by concerting tee wich chem the wer lf 


Gena having repreſented to the 
h6w igreat advantage the Duke of 


fares to be taken at that Juncturo and Bun 
having deſired her Majeſty to give his Gmee 
leave to paſs the ſea for a few the Duke 


went over in January to the Hague, where hte 
received the compliments of all the public” Mi- 
ſniſters, the General Officers and other Perſons 
of Quality. He had ſeveral Conferences with 
the Deputies of the States-General, in which 
there was a ſcheme formed for the operations 
of the next - campai It was reſolved, that, 
in the - Netber- 
à ſmall army there 
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(.) Several treatiſe were publiſhed upon this contro- 

verſy, the chief of which was, The State of the Church 
and Clergy of England in their Council, Synods, &c. by 
Dr. Mate. In the Preface, he laments his being ob- 
 liged to engage in ſuch a controverſy ; paſſes a cenſure 
on his own former work, and freely complains of Dr. A. 
for his wrathful and uncharitable ſpirit; his obſcurity, 
and his confidence; and ſays, that there was ſcarce a 
leaf in his book that would bear a rigorous ſcrutiny, 
and but few that would ſtand the moſt favourable exa- 
mination. In his firſt Chapter, he conſiders the ſeve- 


Parliamentary Convention, a Provincial Convocation, 
in Dioceſan Synods, and Provincial Councils. In the 
Second, he ſets himſelf by arguments to prove the real 
difference both in law and fact, between a Parliamen- 
tary Convention of the Clergy, ſummoned by: the 

Przmunitory Clauſe; and Provincial Convocations, 
ſummoned by the King's writs to the two Archbiſhops. 
He ſhews, they habe different rights, powers and pri- 
vileges as ſuch. In the Third he ſhews, That the Bi- 
ſhops and Clergy have a right to be aſſembled in . 


fit may thence actrue to Re 


it accounted their du 


And at the end there is a Arge A 


Fenn, at irs and all 8 eee the affal 
of the Chureh require their conſultation, or any bene- 
But have no 2 
tion to attend upon the Parliament; much leſs be forced 


to continue their attendance during every Seflion,” when 


they have either nothing to do, or nothing to edunter- 


vail the trouble and _ of fuch an attendance. 
'the Fourth he ſhews 
" a proper Provincial Coundil, an 


at — — 
*. mr meet once 


ear, by virtue of the antiemt C In the Veh, 


| V th, VIIch, and VIIIch Chapters, * proves, 
ral kinds of Aﬀemblies of the Clergy of England, in a 


neither i in the time of Edward I, nor of any of the 
ſucceeding Reigns to the time of Henry VIH, did the 
two Convocations attend upon the Parliament,” nor wi 
* e ſo to do. In 
Chap. 1X, he ſhews r right can in this caſe be 
proved from cuſtom. In the the Ten th, he conſiders the 


right of the Convocation to treat of Canons and Confti- 


tutions, without the aſſent or licence of the Prince. 
„ of inſtru 


ments and records, very ſew of which were ever pub- 
liſhed before. 


ot . 
fri eg ee 
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nc the Rhine Was open oby the taking f 
1 
which wa do damen the. ©: 
Maria * ſhauld attbere, More was not 
underſt oa to he defi except. by thoſe few, 
who warte let into the levroty IApon thia, all che 

arations fur the campaign eee to 
carried up the: Rhine, hat all things caight be 
in a teadintis . when he ſhouald came over ta take 
the fields - The wü decres/ Was in fewobands, 
and then, had no antimatiangof it, and 


„ TbelEail of: Nentingbant was animated by the 
Af party: ta. preſs the {Queen to diſmiſs; the Dukes 
N. ok Somerſet and Deuonſiure from the: Cabioer- 
. Council, ot at leaſt, chat they e 
Earl thithet he more. 3 N ns 
v. finding no inclination in the Queen 46) comply 
um with his mation, he carried the ſeals to her, and 
4 told her, that he could not ſerve any langer in 
Councils, to which! thaſe;Lords were admitted. 
The /Queenidefared him to conſider better of it. 
"cy but hÞ-netunhed nent day fixed in dus Hrſt geſolu- 
i» tion, to d hich he adhered the moe ſteadily, 
dan becauſe the Queen had ſent to the Earl of. Fer- 
e ſy for the Lord · Chamberlain's ſtaff, and tu Sir 
FTadward Seymour for the Comptroller's. ...T 
Earl of Ferſ:y: was a eK man, hut crafty 
vell- practiſed in the arts of a Court. His Lady 
vas a Papiſt. and it wa believed. that. white 
he was) Atabaſladar: in France, he wagoſegretly 
reconeilod tu the court: of &. Germaine, for 
after tliat ne ſet ud tai he in their intereſſa . It. 
was Dne af the [xeproaches of King Milliam's 
Reign. chat this Ear had :{p much credit with 
him and the King was ſo ſenſible of: it,” that, 
if he had lived a little longer, he would have 
E He was conſidered as the Per- 
on, who.was nom in che cloſeſt correſpondence 


F 


in himſelf-arvery inconſiderable man, yet he 
was applied to by all thoſe, who wiſhed well to 
{1 the Court of St. Genmain 6. His ſtaff of Lord- 
en Chamberlain was given to the Earl, of Rem, 
= ho was dhe firſt Earl of Eugland, and hadia 
„ great eſtate. Mr. Manſel, the heir of a very 
uz! conſiderable family: in M ules, was made Comp- 
„ trtoller of the Hoùuſhold; and, after: a month's 
+. delay, Mr. Horley, the er, was declared 
H of State, and Mr. Henry S.. Jobn Was 
lan, appointed Secretary at war in the room of 


* jon Blaithtogyte. © * 11 | 
„ The late differences between the Lords and 
4% Commons had raiſed ſo great a ferment in the 
hau Nation, that the Parliament had not. long been 
, brorogued, before a paper was printed and diſ- 
"aj perſed, intitled, ;:Leg ion's bumble addreſs to ibe 
M, Lords, wherein the 1 of the Com- 
mons, with relation to the Aylzſbury buſineſs, 
and the examination. of the Scots plot, were re- 
flected on with great freedom. The; firſt were 
taxed as arbitrary and illegal, contrary to :the li- 
berties of Engliſhmen, dgſtructi ue 2 the rights 
of election, and an inuafion of the Nation's judi- 
cature, And, as:tothe other, it was ſuggeſted, 
<< that the complimenting her Majeſty: with the 
<< title of a Nuen fitting on the Throne f ber 
'* Anceſtors by right, of Succeſſion from her Fa- 
ther, when, at the ſame time, they knew. her 
right. depended upon the validity of Parlia- 
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W men limitation, and was built ol; the foot of 1703: 44 
50 the late , Revolution, and the act af /Settle- 
ment, was a barbaroug'treachery to the whole 


„Nation, ap infolent affront to her Majeſty, 


! 29/4 A\ 


conſoqquently had -na; apprehetifians about it. 
14 —— dbingeletrleck the Du leſt the 
' * Hague and returned to e.. 


with the-Court of France; and, though he was een 


\ 


649 


** an. inſinustion of; the title of the pretended 
te Prince of Malen and a villainous attempt to 
i deſtroy the preſent ſettlement of the Succeſ- 
ian, and was conſequently high treaſon by 
their wo act of Parliament: And that to 
<5 :afAdrels, her Majyſty to extend her pre ogative, 
550 moo thereby. to emmbroil her with the pfivilege 
Foo the Peers, was the moſt aggravated piece 
of trea „that ever Houſe of Commons 
Stewag or could be guilty of; the ſame being 
Dan affront to her Majeſty, a malicious deſign 
en her perſon, by perſuading her to enter on 
dhat yery thing, the exorbitant practice where- 
f ns the ruin of her Father: and Grandfa- 
ther an unprecedented, attempt upon the li- 
4-berties: of; the people, and a meddling with 
At Nhat they have nõ pdwer or right to touch. 
Their Lord chips were likewiſe applauded for 
their zeal, courage, and fidelity, in vindics- 
ting their owa uhdoubted rights ittvaded by 
Lethe Houſe of Commons, in their diligent 
care ſor the ſafet / of her ys perſon, in 
ſearching after the deeply- laid contrivances 
Aar her enemies in the late plot, and in their 
Hel aſſerting the liberties and rights of the 
England againſt: the invaſion and uſurpa- 
A patign of the Houſe of Commons. And, as 
dhe Lords were looked upon as the ſunctuary 
and. ſafety of, * Nation, ſo, in the name 
Kr ofthe. injured Freeholders and Commons of 
wit; 1 wete aſſured, that 
a 7 Would firmly; adhere to, and faithfully 
defend their Eordfbips in the further. purſuic 
$* .of theſe juſt! and glorious ends. Though 
- there Was a- great] dial! of truth in this paper, 
vet, being repreſented by the, Glouaeferrire Juſ- 
ties, at the inſtigation of Mr. Howe, to the 
q of dangerous conſequence, a procla- 
mation was publiſhed, promiſing. az reward of 
one hundred 79 * for the diſcovery of the 
Author, and fifty pounds for apprehending the 
(Prifter, which had no effect. Six days after, 
the Queen, with Prince George, went from &. 
James s to Windſat, where they paſſed moſt part 
A ah cis the: Bits. glee. made a gn 
All: chis while: cots plot made a great %% , 
-noiſe, and, accounts of it ſoon reaching — — 1 
Frazer was immediately ſhut up in the Baſtile. plot. 
On the other hand, Linda, who would diſco- 
ver nothing before the Committee of Lords, 
us. tried upon the act made againſt correſpon- 
ing with France, and ſentenced to. die. Bein 
carried to Tyburn, he was told by the Sheriff 
that he muſt expect no mercy, unleſs he ac- 
. knowledged his crime, and diſcovered what he 
knew of the conſpiracy. : But, as it was believ- 
od, upon a ſecret intimation, that he was to be 
reprieved, he ſtill continued obſtinate and mute, 
and was carried back to Newgate, where he con- 
tinued priſoner for ſome years, and then, being 
baniſhed the Kingdom, he died in Holland in 
- very miſerable: condition. The truth is, whe- 
. ther, as ſome. were of opinion, the Miniſtry 
found the Queen. inclined to favour the friends 
of the Court of *S/, Germain's; or whether they 
. themſelves were unwilling to irritate the Scots at 
this critical juncture; it is moſt certain, that, 
even after te removal of the Earl of 9 
1 7 am, 


State 
Trials. 
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1103-4. lam, the further diſcovery-of the plot was pro- 
ſecuted with great tenderneſs or negligence, as 
peared from the following inſtance. Towards 
hd end of Fune 1704, + Captain Frantis\Latan, 
late of the Lord Gatway's! regiment” of foot in 
Piedmont,” and who, in King James's time, had 
been an Ensign in Dumbarror's regiment, eme 
over from Holland, and upon oath delivered an 
information in writing to Mr. Secretary "Harley, 
importing in ſubſtunce, * That Sir Georg Mar- 
„ el Captain Levingſſon, Captain He, and 
s ſeveral other Stor Omrers who tame from 
« the Court of St. Gr main to Holland, near 
% a year and a half before, ufter eg held 
_ «« ſeverabprivate-confultations'in divers ſuſpici- 
ou places in the neighbourhood of the Hague; 
and Sir George having in vain endeavoured to 
2 paſs: from Mr. Stonbope, the Queen's 
«© Envoy, they all embark*d for Scotland, to 
the number of fifteen or ſixteen Gentlemen, 
« with three: Ladies, the fame day that Caprai: 
«" Lacan ſailed from the Brill for England,” with 
<« the retinue of an Envoy from the Duke of 
«© Savoy” Mr. Secretary Harley having com- 
municated this information to the Lord-Trea- 
ſurer, orders” were immediately diſpatched to 
Scotland to ſeize Sir Georg: Maxwell and his 
followers; which was accordingly done es 
on their landing. But 2 by w 
already appeared before the Committee of the 
Lords and other concurring evidences, it was 
plain, that they came with a deſign to raiſe com- 
motions in Scotland, yet they were ſoon after ſet 
at liberty; and Sir George Maxwell was not 
only permitted to come to London, but highly 
careſſed by ſome great men. As for Captain 
Lacan, though his information proved ſo true 
and exact, that his zeal and diligence were at 
firſt greatly extolled, both by the Lord-Trea- 
ſurer and the Secretary ; and though he did fur- 
ther ſervice to the Government, by ſeizing, in 
St. James s Park, a young Triſh Gentleman, 
lately a retainer to the Court of St. Germain 3; 
yet, after he had attended daily at the Secreta- 
2 Office for above three months, and con- 
ſumed his ſmall ſubſtance; he was ſent back to 
Holland, without any other recompence than 
empty promiſes. Nor was this all, tor the 1rþ 
youth, who to ſave his life, readily diſcovered 
all he knew, and who among other particulars, 
acquainted Mr. Secretary with the conſtant cor- 
reſpondence of the Duke of Hamilton with the 
Court of St. Germain's, was likewiſe ſent to 
Holland with Lacan upon ſome idle buſineſs, 
tor fear, as it is probable, that he ſhould relate 
how eaſily he had eſcaped, or what little ſtreſs 
was laid on his diſcoveries. At the ſame time 
came over from Prance, without a paſs, one of 
the daughters of Sir Theophilus Oglethorpe, and, 
conſequently, lay at the mercy of the Govern- 


ment, but was never brought into trouble on 
that account. 


Afairrof The. Duke of Queenſberry's management of 


Scotland. the plot was ſo liable to exception, that it was 
Burnet. not thought fit to employ bim any longer in 
the Adminiſtration of Scotland; and it ſeems, he 
had likewiſe brought himſelf under the Queen's 
diſpleaſure ; for it had been propoſed by ſome 
of his friends in the Houſe of Lords, to deſire 
the Queen to communicate to them a letter, 
which the Duke had wrote to her of ſuch a date. 
This looked like an examination of the 
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in concert with the 1 of Tapeedale-and 
ſome others in Scotland; that the «ſhould 
impower her Commiſſioner to t to a 


King was to give all employments With the 


did indeed diveſt the Cron of a 241 


. 


5 Vol. . 
Queen herſelf, to whom it ought tu have. 14. 
been left, to ſend what letters ſhe thoughr'f 
the Houſe, and they ought-not to call for 
one in particular. The matter of hie 
made him liable to a very ſevere f 
und; CIS IIs . 
by an influence from St Gm 
This epoſed him in Scotland . 
Parlament; for, how true ſoever this mig | 
ſuch a 1 entation of a Parliament d the 
Queen, eſpecially in matters, vhich could not 
be proved. was by the las of that! Kingdom, 
Leafing-making, and a capital arime. \ EEE 
The chief deſign of the Court, in dhe Seſ- 
fon of Parliament this ſummer, was to et the 
Succeſſion of the Crown to be declared; and a 
ſupply to be given for the army, Which wayrun 
into a — — debates of the for- 
mer Seſſion, thoſe, who oppoſed every: 
more particularly the declaring the — 
had inſiſted chiefly on motions to tbeir 
own Conſtitution to ſuch à ſettlement, > 
might ſuffer: no prejudice by theix : — 
*. 


* 


5 
i 


in England. Mr. James Fobnften, who md". 
Secretary of State for Scotland unde Rigg Wi 
lam, was now taken into the | adminiſtration, 
and made Lord-Regiſter in the rom of Sir 
James Murray of Philipbaugh. He 


Charles I. in the year 164. By that the King 
named a Privy-Council;-and his «Migilters 

State in Parliament, who had à power to ac- 
cept of, or to except to the nomination, Vitb- 
out being bound to give che reaſon far: except- 
ing to it. In the intervals of Parliament, the 


conſent of the Privy Council. This Was the 
main point of that ſettlement, which wN Jook- 
cd upon by the wiſeſt men of that time as 2 
full ſecurity to all. their Jaws and liberties. | lt 


the prerogative, and it brought the Par 
45 ſome equality with the Croun. The 
Queen, upon the repreſentation made t0 ber 
by her Miniſters, offered | this as a limitation 
upon the Succeſſor, in they would. ſettle 
the ſucceſſion, as England had done; and, for 
doing this, the Marquiſs of Tweedale was na 
— Commiſſioner. . The Queen alſo ſigni- 
fied her - pleaſure very poſitively to all, who 
were employed by her, that ſhe expected the) 
ſhould concur in ſettling the Succeſſion,” as they 
deſired the continuance of her favour. Both 
the Duke of Marlborough and the Lord - Trea- 
ſurer Godo/phin 1 themſelves very fully 
and poſitively to ſame Yet it was 
artfully ſurmiſed and ſpread about by the Jaco- 
bites, and too eaſily believed by /jealous-and 
cautious people, that the Court was not ſincere 
in this matter, or at beſt indifferent as to the 
ſucceſs. Some went further, and ſaid, that thoſe, 
who were in a particular confidence at Court. 
ſecretly oppoſed it, and entered into a manage 
ment or deſign to obſtruct it. There did not 
appear any good ground for this ſuggeſtion 3 
yet there was matter enough for jealouſy to 
work on, and this was carefully improved by 
the Jacobites, in order to defeat the een 
a | 
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preſented ' to them the fol- 


« N Dung tus'woubled ub more, bude our 
Acceffion to the Crown of theſe Realms, 
the unſettled ſtare of affairs in that 

% Our | 
„We hoped, that the foundations of diffe- 
« renees und animoſities, that, to our great re- 
85 ve diſcovered among you, did not lie 
« ſo deep, but that, by the methods we have 
d in, they ba ae have been re- 

« We "IT3 63" * Tony 

„But, inſtead of ſaccek 1 our exdeawours, 
the reit is become wider- Nay, - diviſions 


« — —— — a to prove 


1 to our enemies be- 
yond ſex'to\ emp their emiſſaries 

« You e —— bauch our good ſubjects 
their allegiance, and to render that our 

% ancient n ſoene of blood and diſor- 


der ee, 3 
« ſerve as flon. 

„But we ure willing 
« our ſubjects / but ſuch as were obnoxious to 
„che laws for their crimes, or men of low and 
deſperute fortunes, or that are otherwiſe in- 
« conſiderable, have given ear to ſuch perni- 
* cious tri uamces. And we have no reaſon 
to doubt of the aſſurances given us by thoſe 
* now intruſted with our authority, that they 
* will uſe _— — — to — 
our people 1 nece 
the preſent mraſures. For. — oa. bw 
been inclined. to believe; that the late miſtakes 
did not proceed from any want of duty and 
reſpect to us, but only from different opinions 
* as to meaſures of Government. 

This being the caſe, we are reſolved; for 
„che full contentment and ſatisfaction of our 
people, to hate ver can, in reaſon, be 
* demanded for rectifying of abuſes, and quiet- 
ing the minds of all our good ſubjects. 

In order to this, we have named the Mar- 

* of Tweedale our High- Commiſſioner, 

being a: perſon, of whoſe capacity and 

Eee or qualifications and diſpoſitions to 
* sand the Country, neither we nor 

Jou can have any doubt. And we have fully 

impowered him to give you unqueſtionable 
** proofs of our reſolution to maintain the Go- 
vernment, both in Church and. State, as by 
law eſtabliſhed, in that our Kingdom; and 
* to conſent to ſuch laws, as ſhall be found 
vVvanting for the further nm of both, and 
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io hope; that none eff 


10 8 2 2 AA 2 ANNE L AT: | 
al evrochments nth ume for 1504. 


' 4 preventing: 
the future 
Thus, baving done our . 


OE will, not to do y 


| 11 bor will ay ach appr to ſhew 
the world che ſincerity — 


« ſettling: of the Succeſſion in the 
that which is abſolutely 


« anfwered our intentions, matters are now 
e come to that paſs, by the undoubted evidence 
© of the de an our enemies, that a longer 
« delay of the ſucceſſion in the Prote- 
«« ſtant line — ave very dangerous conſe 
quences : and a diſappointment of it would 


1 infallibly make that our Kingdom the ſeat of 


“ war, — expoſe ĩt to devaſtation and ruin. 
As to the terms and conditions of Govern- 
ment, with regard tao the Succeſſor, we have 
* impowered our Commiſſioner to give the 
Royal aſſent to whatever can, in reaſon, be 
« demanded, and is in our power to grant, for 
ſecuring the Sovereignty and Liberrics of that 
„our ancient Kingdom. 
We are now in a war, which makes it ne- 
9 to provide for the defence of the 
Kingdom; the time of the funds, that were 
« lately 1 for maintenance of the land- 
6 forces, expired, and the ſaid funds 


« - exhauſted, A ion ought alſo to be made 


for ſupplying the magazines with arms and 
„ ammunition; and repairing the forts and caſtles, 
* and-for the charge of the frigates, that prove 
«© ſo uſeful *. the coaſts. 
We earneſtly recommend to you whatever 
* may — to the ad vancement of true 
0 piety, and diſcouragement of vice and immo- 
* rality; and, we doubt not, but you will take 
care to encourage trade, and improve the 
product and manufactories of the Nation, in 
« all which, and every thing elſe, that can be 
„ for the good and happineſs of our people, 
«© you hf ba have our hearty and ready concur- 
* rence. We ſhall only add, that unanimi 
« and moderation in all your proceedings wi 
<< be of great uſe for bringing to a happy iſſue 
* the important affairs, that we have Jak before 
* you, and will be alſo moſt acce acceptable to us. 
So we bid you heartily farewell. 
Given at our Court at /indſor-Caſtle, the 
25th day of June 1704, and of © 
Reign the third year. 


The Queen's letter was ſeconded by the ſpeech- 
es of the High- Commiſſioner and Lord-Chan- 


cellor, all te ing to the * the Succeſſion, 
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1796: which was the firſt debate;(2). 222 


July 13. 


was now wrought on, when 

the ſettlement ai 24 to — them. 

For the wiſeſt Patrioes in that m had al- 
wayn magnified that Conſtitution as the beſt 
— — 2 chat cuuld be deſited : So they 
went in, with 
But thoſe who, 2 had re- 
jefted all the motion f witch Exgland 
with ſome ſcorn, aid had made this their con- 
ſtant topic, that thryimuſt, in the: fitſt place, 

ſecure their own Conſtitution at home, and 
then they might truſt che reft to time, and to 
ſuch accidents, as time migiit bring forth now 
when they ſaw that every thing, that could be 
deſired, was offered with relation to their own 


Government: ng reſolved to oppoſe 
any 8 the Succeſſlon, hat terms 
ſocver might be ed ti obtain it) turned 
——— another way; to ſhe the 


neceſſity of 95 treaty with ENgland. 
hoes were upon that told, that the Queen was 
pa pr them every thing. that was rea- 

ſonable, with relation to their own Conſtitution, 
yet, without the concurrence of the Parliament of 


England, - the could grant nothing, in which 


England was concerned; ſor they were for de- 
manding a ſhare of the Plantation- trade, and 
that their ſhips . be nf within 
the act of navigation. 97) 

Purſuant to che ſcheme of a trea beſore the 
Succeſſion was fixed; the Duke of Hamilton y pre- 
ſented a reſolve, *” That this Parhament would 
% not oceed to name a Succeſſor to the Cron, 
« until the Scots had à previous treaty: with 
46 E in relation to commerce and other 
% concerns.“ The Courtiers, not tpeiting the 
Cavaliers would have begun ſo early to = 
the: Suceefiov, were not a little 

plexed at this reſolve, - and all they — do 
ben tho pteſent was to procure a vote, that it 
ſhould 2 on the table till the next meeting four 
days after. The Duke of Hamilton having then 
moved the reſuming of the conſideration ot his 
reſalue, it occaſioned a warm debate, in which 
Fletcher of Salton, in a particular manner, repre- 
ſented the hardſhips and miſeries, which the 
Scots had ſuffered: ſince the union of the two 
Crowns under one Sovereign, and the impoſſibi- 
lity of bettering their condition, | unleſs they 
took care to prevent any deſign, that tended to 
continue the ſame. Upon this, 
Rothes preſented. another reſolve, ** That this 
% Parliament would immediately proceed to 
4 make ſuch limitations and conditions of Go- 
6 verament,. as might be judged proper for rec- 
„ tifying the Conſtitution, and to vindicate and 
«ſecure the Sovereignty and Independency of 
the Nation; and then the Parliament would 
take into conſideration the other reſolve of- 
6c fered by the Duke of Hamilton for a treaty, 
„ previous to the nomination of a:Sugceſſor to 
« the Crown.” This occaſioned a ne debate, 
wherein the Court-party earneſtly urged the ſet- 
tling the N detore the Houſe manned 
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great zal, to the accepting of it. ing they 


19 07-thr baſal: an ochre tun, tho 
proceedings of the Ne of Auland, with 
relation do the N rwhich badogreattinfluence 
on many Members wholly vated” with 
that affair. | However cthe COoumt- party, chink- 
were ſtrong enough to give the Earl of 
Ratbe td motion the! preference to the Duke of 
Hamiltey's| reſolve, inſiſted to have the queſ. 
tion ſtated, Which of the two ſhould come firſt 
under the conſideration of the Houſe?: U 
wich, 854 heats: arofe, and Sir Fames Fal. 
coner of Pbeſds ſpgke to this purpoſe, — 
„be was very glad to ſee ſuch an emulation 
in the Houſe, upon account of the Nation 
* intereſt and: {Ecurity : That he thought 
« both the reſolves under their N o 

ood and neceſſary, that it w 

« Hold claſh with one another; . 
« fore moved, that it be reſolved; 
Parliament will not proceed to the 
RT . Was — 
+ 0u$: treaty WI regulating the 
* — and other affairs with that Na- 
* tion: And, that this Parliament will proceed 
ta make ſuch limitations and conditions of 
Government. a may ſecure the / Religion, 
„Liberty, and Independency af this Nation, 
<6- before they pr to che nomipation. af 
« Succeſſor to the Crown.“ This j Joint reſolve 
being put ta the Tote, it _ carried” by a 
majority of fGifty-fire voices. Of theſe; about 
thirty were in iminacdiate deptndente' mu the 
Court, and were determined accarding to direc- 
——— them. However, they went no 
farther in this: vote for a treaty with Zaglend; 
for they could not agree among themſelves 
= — and thoſe, 

appo declaring the Succeſſion,” were 

concerned for no more, when: that affair was 
laid aſide. It was cherefore poſtponed; 'as a 
matter about which they took no r care.” 

The Cavaliers were extremely elated+by' this 
viddery; and the Duke of A, Lord Privy. 
Seal, and one of their Leaders, moved, That 
her Majeſty having been —— to eng 
by her Commiſſianer, that cho enamination of 
the plot ſhould be laid before the Parliament, 
« bis Grace would be pleaſed to- wiite' to 


the Earl of 84 


66 ho were unjuſtly: accuſed, i m i 
&* cated, and the guilty punis. Wheteup- 
on the Lord-Chancellor- — by 3 of 
the Lord-Commiſſioner, that his — 
written, and would write again ta Ae 

for all the evidences relating to the plot. I. 
days after, the Duke of — moved 
« That the Parliament would: proceed to make 
ſuch limitations und conditions 6f Govern 
ment, for the rectifyiug of the Conſtitution, 
« as might ſecure the Religion, Liberty, and 
Andependency af this Nation; and ——— 
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11) The Earl of Cromarty made alſo a ſtrange 
ſpeech (which was printed) running into a diſtinction 
among Divines, between the revealed and ſecret will 
of God, ſhewing, that no ſuch diſtinction could be 


applied to the O een; | ta hit rl wt; and that 
was" revealed: G "notwithſtand 
was ftill ſuſpeRed, W 


cret will in this caſe. 20 * ; 
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the Sucoeſſion, it was . that an 
„ ſhould be made to exclude all Popiſh Suc- 
« ceſlors.” : To which: the Duke of Hamilian 
anſwered, “ That he ſhould: be one of che 
« firſt, who, mould draw his ſword againſt a 
% Popiſh Succeſſur, though he did not think 
« this a proper time, either to ſettle the Succeſ- 
« fon, or co conſider of the Earl of Marcb+ 
e mant'g propoſal. After ſame debate, the 
conſideration 7. the Duke of Hamiltons motion 
was adjourned for two days, hen it was moved 
Nen That the ac preſented by the Lord Juſtice 

Clark, and declared by him to be for fourteen 

months. ſupply. pa in-two..years, might 

likewiſe he conſidered. - After a debate, it was 

put to the vote, Whether to. give a ceſs for two, 

or for fourteen months? And, it Was carried by 

ſixteen voices, that it ſhould be for two months 
.... only, The act of Supply was, four days after, 
taken again into conſidęration ; but there was 


tacked to it a grrat part of the bill for the Securi 
of the Nation, Which (as hath been related) paſ- 


"ee 


Roſs, ** That 
60 


as 
« Security,: nom read, has got the Royal aſſent, 
« will give, four, months more.“ And t 
ſecond. reſolve was — 6 by the Earl of 
Roxburgh,..**. That there be a firſt reading 
marked ꝓn the act of Security; and chat 
both thiꝭ act, and that for the Supply, lie, 
« without. being further proceeded on, until her 
« Majeſty's Commiſſioner receive inſtructions 
« as to the a of Security. it being then free 
« for the Parliament to proceed to the acts 
« jointly; or ſeparately, as they ſhould think 
« fit,” Aſtet reaſoning on both theſe reſolves, 
the queſtion: was ſtated. Whether to approye the 
Lord Raf s or the: Earl of Raxburgt's? It was 
carried for the Lord Ro and the af of Secu- 


marked thereon. Theſe things were carried 
with great heat and vehemence 3 for (as was be- 
fore abſerved) a national humour of being in 
dependent on - England fermented ſo gy 14 
among, all ſorts-of. people: without doors, t. 
thoſe, who went not into every hot motion 
that was made, were rs 17 wars as 3 
of their Country: were 

to a popular = that ſome of thoſe, who ſtu- 
died to ſtop the torrent, were thought to be in 
danger of their lives. The Preſbyterians were 
ſo overawed with theſe proceedings, that, though 
they wiſhed well to the ſettling the Succeſſion, 


Hamilton and Athol led all theſe violent mo- 

_ and the whole Nation was ſtrangely in- 

The Miniſters were in great perplexity how 

to act, with regard to the Supply bill, and the 
2 £ 


rity being read, a: firſt reading was ordered to be 


they durſt not openly declare it. The Dukes of 


1 6 gr 
enied, 1404; 


army1s:reckoned to belong 
y it and therefore an army, 


would be called an 
it poſſible to manage * 


was no money in the Scots Treaſury to pay 
them; ſo that, if money were once brought into 
the Treaſury how ſecretly ſoever, all men muſt 
conclude, that it came from England. And 
— mo geen of the conceit of 
ency, that, if a ſuſpicion. aroſe of an 
ſuch practice, probably it wands have — 
tumults. Even the army itſelf was ſo inflamed 


with this temper, that it was believed, that nei- 


ther officers nor ſoldiers would have taken their 
y, if they had believed it came from Enpland. 
he affair was therefore reduced to this dilem - 
ma, that either the army muſt be diſbanded, or 
the bill muſt paſs, It is true, the army was a 
very ſmall one, not above three thouſand ; but 
it was ſo ordered, that it was double or treble 
officered ; ſo that it could have been eaſily in- 
creaſed to a much greater number, if there had 
been occaſion for it. The Officers had ſerved 
long, and were men of a good character. Since 
therefore there were alarms of an invaſion, which 
both fides looked for, and the intelligence, 
which the Court had from France, aſſured them 
it was intended: the Miniſters thought the in- 
conveniencies ariſing from the tack might be re- 
medied afterwards ; but that the breaking of the 
army was ſuch a pernicious thing, and might 
end ſo fatally, that it was not to be ventured on. 
Therefore, by common conſent, a letter was 
wrote-to the Queen, which was ſigned by all 
the Miniſters in Scotland, in which they laid 
the whole matter before her, and every thing 
ſtated and balanced; concluding with their hym- 
ble advice topaſs the bill. This was very heavy 
on the Lord Godolphin, on whoſe counſel the 
Queen chiefly relied. He ſaw, that. the ill 
conſequences of breaking the army, and layin 
that Kingdom open to an invaſion, would f 
on him, if he ſhould, in contradiction to the 
advice given by the Miniſtry of Scotland, have 
adviſed the Queen to reject the bill. This was 
under conſideration in the end of Fuly, when 
affairs abroad were in a great uncertainty for 
though the victory at Schel/emburg was a good 
ſtep, yet the great deciſion was not then come. 
He thought therefore, conſidering the ſtate of 
affairs, and the accidents, which might happen, 
that it was the ſafeſt thing for the Queen to 
comply with the advice of thoſe to whom ſhe 
truſted the affairs of that Kingdom. The Queen 
ſent orders to paſs the bill, which being done, Aug. 5 
the Commiſſioner made the following ſpeech on 
the occaſion , *. T f 97 Ov 1 


My Lordi and Gentlemen, 4 a. 
A T your fitting down, her Majefty, in her 
mn ious letter, recommended to you 
* two things, which ſhe thought moſt oat 
, , es ary 


6g 
704. ſary for 


— the Proteſtant line, 


_ +. moſt ready and willing to 
<, anent; gy ks nagar 


2 


Eg che 2 


* for: that 


the provi —— — 
dhe = for that end being then 
„L firſt of theſe have not 


t fit for 
time I heartily wiſh you may meet with an 


pn j— wed" more for your advantage 
< at-another. / The other all of you. ſeemed 


© the ſev olves made there 


eee, 


motions and r 


for an aũ of Security, as abſol 
told you then, 
« had bean fully and inſtructed. not 
only as to that, but many other things for 
<<, your good ; but; upon the alteration ot cir- 
* — — had not now the liberty to make 
«4 uſe of thoſe powers even as to till I had 


« acquainted her Majeſty, and knew her mind, 


«which I would do, and uſe my utmoſt intereſt 
„ — it favourable By which was the true 


« realon of your long ad * — 
«© what was inſinuated by — who. 
have known me = the character — 
in the world being, as l hope, above ſo mean 
<« a reflection. 
% And now, my Lords and Se X 
„ can tell you, that, from her Majeſty's innate 
**: goodne and [gracious diſpoſition towards 
you, it hath been more eaſy for me and ſome 
6 = a her — — _ her, 
1 was by o expected; ſo that 
— of Security ſufficient for the 
ropoſed, And =o is at the ſame 
6 — you you wil Sup + Fx which 
« you yourſelves ſeem — to be abſolute- 
« ly neceſſary at this time, and without which 
« neither the forces can de kept on foot, nor 
« any frigate maintained for quirding our coaſts 
« and — 5 both RE now ly- 
ing before you, I hope you 
60 —— that, when bnthel, they may have the 
% Royal aſſent, which I am ready to give. 
And. therefore you may have time to proceed 
0 to other buſineſs — to trade, or your 
„ other concerns, — ſhall be wiling to 
„comply with your deſires, ſo they be within 
c the bounds of my inſtructions. 


Thus this att of Security was paſſed after the 
battle of Blenheim was over, but ſeveral days 
before the news of it reached England. When 
the act paſſed, copies of it were ſent to Ex- 
land, ves it was ſoon 2 by thoſe, who 
were uneaſy at the Lord Godolphin's holding the 
white Fr and reſolved to make uſe of this 
againſt him; for the whole blame of paſſing it 
was caſt upon him (1). It was not poſſible to 
prove, that he had viel the Queen to it, 


your-intereſt to do at this 


into, as witneſs 


2+ Thal done ut rſt, that I 


— "Ons thing, ae 4x oþ 
an ill humour in the” Parliament. 


Buy be. 
— 
ing 
perſons con- 
e Seſſion into ſo 
length, that it 
Id div ag the 
Succeſlion, e 
ſoene. U 2 
tered her ing them down; 
and though were made to 
her, both by arliament and her Miniſters, 
to have them ſent, yet no anſwer w to 
_— nor was ſo much as an excuſe made for - 
them. The Duke of 
having gd chi pon, gol rs 
fed the 
This both defeated: all their 


tened the ſpirits of thoſe, ' who were 
againſt him, that" in their G f 


could have been put to their 
now the party, that had ed to ruin him, 
was ſo much — on aſſiſtance 


his friends ga 


The Parliament — granted a fix months 
ceſs for the pay of the army, they were enter 
ing upon debates about the plot and the pro- 


ceedings of the Engifb Houſe of Lords in that au. 1 


affair, as an undue intermeddling with their con- 
cerns, and an incroachment upon the Sove- 
— and Independence of their Nation, 
when the High. Commiſſioner told them, that 
he was not allowed to give them any more ward 
but that they ſhould ſoon have another o 
tunity of doing what ſtill remained to be done: 
for no diſappointment, her Majeſty had met 
with, could alter, in the leaſt, her favourable diſ- 
poſitions towards that her ancient Kingdom. 
After which, the Parliament was to 
the 7th of Ober. However, before they ſe- 
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in ſubſtance much the ſame with ind 


(1) This act was 
that to which the — of Be enſberry had refuſed the 
Royal aſſent. the act it was provided, that, if the 


Queen ſhould die without iſſue, a Parliament ſhould 

preſently meet, and they were to * the Succeſſor 

to the Crown, who ſhould not be the ſame perſon, 

that was poſſeſſed of the Crown of England, "unleſs 

before that time there ſhould be a Settlement made in 

Parliament, of the rights and liberties of the Nation, 
2 


— 
„ 
— — 


indegendent on PRE Councils. 

the act, — I node 
train them and put them in a pofture of defence. 
This was chiefly preſſed, in behalf of the-beſt-affeHed 
in the Kingdom, who were not armed; for the High 
landers, who were the worſt-affected, were 
armed; ſo, to balance that, it was moved; are 
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This uns te ſtate of that Nation, which was 
zggravated \ very>odioully all over gn It 


was confidently; | as was afterwards 
known, very fallely reported,” thay great 
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through che \whale/ Ki 
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ing was given out very maliciouſly 
Gotolphin's. endes, that he had 
directions under- hand tol hindert the del 
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lour of in cl repo 
to be made of the affairs of Sund, beeault 
in the adminiſtration at 1: Al che Duke 


of Marlborougltsclenemies' ſaw, that his chief 
ſtrength lay in The eredit which che Lord Gddu. 
pbin was in at home, while he was ſo fucyeſsful 
abroad ſo chat. it ting pls to attac 
him in ſuch a courſe of 

ams aggainſt the Lund - Tregſurr- The Tories 
reſ to attack him, and that diſpoſed the 


— —— chis was ſo — 
N Y } : Turn do 
Ps py nw IB 
vis Im — * journment of the 
TY 1 wn 
%. where the Marquis of Tweetddle' was made 
Chancellor of grarland; the Earls of ''Scafield 
and Roxburgh, Secretaries of State; the Earl of 
Rotbes, Lord Priny- Seal; the Earl of Cromarty, 
Juſtice-Genezalz Mr. Baie of : Fervis=woed, 
Treaſurer Deputy p1 and/n theo Earl of Selkirk, 
Lord: Beilbaum and Sir Jahn Hume, Lords of 
the Treaſury; Sir William Hamillon was alſo 


made Juſtict Clerk; but he lived not to enjoy 
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glory, they laid their 


Adam  Corttburn-of Ormiftoorn,' A hew Com- 
miſſion wag: wt the ſame time, ſent dbown' to 
Lais by which moſt ef the Cavalic 
and all the Duke of Queenſberry's friends, WE 


huid aſide, and it was e deten, e 
Antec r „ 
lodged-in the hands of R. 
5 whhithe mesure 
chat tie purſbed by the Cart of Engi. 
It is no. Mme 90 turn to the bperatios of che 
ward 57 1 chi dw 1100903 29619 ni es 
The affairs of the Empire were in the begin- 73, 
ning of this: campaigp in u very de 


Revolutioners And thus the admin 


— es mem who concufred 
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dition. TT 


conditon to maintain a ücfenſtbe wit long on 
both ſides, nor was he able th make atiy oppo- 
Htidn at allaguiſiſt the they once dotne 


Malecontents in Hl Kur 
peror 


to act byicoficett. | Thus hiinffaits" had a ve 


gloomy dpprarance, and utter ruib was to be 
ebnet a 


Mena was im apparent dar 


of 


being beſieged on both ſides,and it was HSD * 
ble of making a long deſtnet “ fo thitWthe 
ſe of uri ſeemed” loſt beyond: a prH. 


pect of 4 recovery. Printe Eugene wiſely" pro- 
poſed, that che Emperor ſhould'' implore 05 
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thar-office many mohthe, and was faceeaddd // 
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protection of the Queen of Graf Brftarn, = 


which was a; to, and Count Myatiſſato ma- 
naged the affair at the Court of England with 
great application and ſecrecy (1). The Duke 
of Mg b'faw the neceſfity of undertaking 
the Emperor's relief, and reſolved to uſe all 
ſible endeavours to put it ia execution. When 
he went into Holland in the winter, he propoſed 
ie to the Penſionary, and other perſons of the 
greateſt confidence. They br erage but it 
was not adviſcable to propoſe it to the States; 
ſince at that time many would not have thou 
their Country ſafe, if their army ſhould be ſent 
ſo far from them; and nothing could be long a 


ſecret, which was propoſed to ſuch an Aſſembiy, 
whereas the main hope of ſucceeding” in this'de- | 
pitt 31 


1 — 


th '* 22 SS "T2 77:% 
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ef ro © mi goil 1 

(1) However for form ſake, and to prepare the 
way for the reception of a reſolution, that had been 
already taken, ¶ratiſſau preſented the following me- 
morial to the Queen, on the ad of April 


That he had ſeveral times repreſented to her Ma- 
jeſty's Miniſters, by word of mouth, the preſſing 
* neceſſities of the Empire, by the breaking in of a 
* conſiderable” army of panel inte Bavaris, which 
* (together with the inſurrection in Hungary) had re- 
duced the Imperial Hereditary Countries to an in- 
credible perplexity and conſuſion; ſo that it was to 
be feared, that an entire revolution and deſolation 
by of all Germany would follow, if ſome ſpeedy aſſiſt- 
* ance were not applied, proportionable to the great 
* dangers they were threatned with. He was indeed 
7 extremely, well ſatisfied with the zeal, which her 
I Majeſty's; Miniſters had for che common cauſe, and 
_ with the attention 4hey gave to his repreſentations. 
5 But n reſolved on, though the 
5 ſeaſon was far advanced; and the final reſolutlon on 
j the ſeveral ſchemes, which had been preſented, be- 
, u deferred till the arrival of the Duke of Muri - 

borough. at the Hague; he thought himſeli obliged, 


«c deavour, by repr 0 . in v 2 0 che 1 
No. 42. Vol. III. | — 


before his Grace's. departure, to. do his utmoſt en- 


— — — 


«© wherein the Emperor and Empire were at preſent 
<< involved. That ber Majeſty out of the ſame zeal 
for preſerving the liberties of Europe, for which ſhe 
++ was ſo much famed, would be pleaſed to order the 
© Duke of Marlborough, her Captain-General, ſeri- 
„ ouſly to conſult with the N ee concerning 
* the ſpeedieſt method for aſſiſting the Empire; or, 
4c at leaſt, to conduct part of the troops in her Ma- 


* 
. 


e Jeſty's pay beyond the ſea, to preſerve Germany from 


4 a total ſubverſion; it not being juſt in itſelf, nor 
c any ways advantageous to the common cauſe, that 
e her Majeſty's troops ſhould continue on the fron- 
& tiers of Holland, which were not in the leaſt threat- 
t ened by the enemy, and were defended by great ri- 
“ vers and ſtrong places; whilſt the Empire was de- 
4e ſtroyed by the French troops with fire and ſword.” 
In concluſion Count Hratiflaw declared. That the 
6s tations he had made were grounded on the 
C Alliance concluded between the Emperor, England, 
« and Holland; purſuant to which, he hoped, her” 
% Majeſty would give ſuch orders, as were —_— 
for the Aſſiſtance of Germany, by the want of whi 
c he foreſaw the miſchiefs, that would ariſe to the 
44: common cauſe, eſpecially if the orders of the States- 
* General to recall their troops from the Empire 
< ſhould take place, at a time, when France endea- 
8D | “ youred 
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extremities” The Elector of Baviria was Maf. 5, e 
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1304. in the ſecrecy, with which it was con- 
Sea Therefore, under the pretext of car- 


rying the war to the Moſelle;: every thing was 


| preparnt; ee for executing 2a q 


. The Bake of eee, ich Ka Peg, 2 


e of 
ie Ra of Ore, ag eter Gene fic 
Le bed Ki ple, three d 


Cond i 
of the — ference laſted In Nen, The chief ſubject of 
Ducheſbof debate was about ſending a 
— the Moſelle. This was all that was propoſed in 

public, and to this the States of and 


two other Provinces, ſtron jected. They 
would not agree, that the Babe ea have an 


unlimited command to lead the army where he 


leaſed, and thought it a v arge rous pro 
l iſtance. E. 


_ Zealand Deputies oppoſed it fo ſtrenuouſly, that 


the Duke was obliged to tell them plainly, that. 


he had the Queen's poſitive orders to march 

| ec e Ne 

The Duke B en his leave of the 
of Mart. States, the Duke ſet out from Holland, and, in 


122" five days, arrived at Magfricht, where his army hi 


— was incamped. About the ſame time, the States 


May g. re the poſts of their General Officers. 
May 10. Monſieur Awverquerque, their Field-Marſhal, 
was appointed to command their forces on the 
2 having under him the Counts de Tilly 
and Noyelles; Slangenburg thoſe. on the Moſelle ; 
Saliſch in Brabant; and Spaar and Fagel in 

J. ? 

May 18. 
marched to Bedburg, and, his camp being near 
Cologne, he was waited on by Canons of 
that Chapter, the Prince of Saxzeits, Biſhop of 
Raab, the Prince of Heſſe, Count Briangon, the 
Duke of Savey's Envoy to the Queen of Eng- 
land, and other Princes and Generals. 

The The French in Flanders began by this time to 

French be alarmed, though they were far from ſuſpect- 

27% ing the Duke's real deſign. His marching to- 

— wards Co#leniz, and the great preparations, which 
were making in that place, made them believe, 
that he deſigned to open the campaign with the 
ſiege of Traerbach, and endeavour to advance 
along the Melle into France. Upon this ſup- 

poſition they detached five thouſand foot, and 

two thouſand horſe towards that river, and gave 

out, that they intended the ſiege of Huy, vainly 
imagining, that, by this report, they might ſtop 

the progreſs of the Exgliſß General. But the 

Duke, well knowing that the forces, which 

were left in Flanders under Auverguerque, were 
ſufficient to fruſtrate any attempt, which the 

French could make on that ſide, continued his 

May 20. march, and advanced from Bedburg to Kerpenord, 
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and. £1 9d, and, in three days, ar- 
„ 
A be Was attended by a ſolemn deputation 
. „in order to confer a kin. The Con- 
good army towards 


From Maeftricht the Duke of Marlborough ; 


* 


day to Halen, bee 


junction with the Imperial army. 


the honour of that expeditio 
2 
y whi pro 
his carrying their troops with him. 
now the whole army at his own d 
The French imagining that he 'would 
to the Upper "Rhine, Villeroy marched 
with all poſſible ; ana and, at the 
a detachment of ſeven battalions and 
one ſquadrons, from the Confederate army 1n 
Flanders, under the Duke of Wirtemberg, fol- 
lowed the Duke of Marlborough, who 
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from Ladenburg to Mildenheim, where, the next) 


day, Prince Eugene paid him a viſit. The con- 
ſultations between the Prince and · the Duke laſt- 
ed ſeveral hours; and it was agreed upon, that 


« voured to ſend a powerful aſſiſtance to their army 
« in Bavaria.” 


To this memorial the Queen was pleaſed to return 
an anſwer, importing, “ That ſhe had given direc- 
« tions to the Duke of Marlborough, to take the moſt 
c effectual methods with the States-General of the 
United Provinces, her g od Allies and Confederates, 
to ſend à ſpeedy relief to his Imperial Majeſty and 


my 


<« the Empire, and to preſs the States th take the ne- 
© ceſſary meaſures to reſcue Germany from the a 
2 * to which it was now expoſed.” 
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The 
[owt Fee Prince Levis of Baden, \with ſtime 
intercepted letters,} hy: which it-appeated; that 


e Necker near haun · jn: 
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the-two:armies:fhould' join, and the Duke and 


Prino Lau of Baden ſhould: command each 


day alvenaqtely ;\ und chat Printe Eugen ſhould 
go uypdqthe: Rhine, to command a ſeparate 


ave 12: 


army! The pops being dran up in order of 
e Da r 


rince Bene to 


_ a review when che Prince ſeemed: wonderfylly 


ſane 14+ 


leaſed to ſind them in ſuch eucellent order after 
122 — (x) The neit day, Prince 
Lewis of Baden arrived in the camp at Great 
Hepparh,, Where a Conference was held in the 


evening. The day following, the tr {tax 
ed from Crea Heppach, ay og ee 


to his army on che Dunube, and Prince Eugene foor, 
rid poſt for Philipſburg, to command the army 
on the Nhe; and, on the 22d, joined Prince mented 

Lewis of Badem at Maflinet. On the 24th, the 


army marched from thence to Elebingen; the 


next day to Gingen. On the goth, the army 


neral Balan was 


matched from thence to Laadibaaſen on the 
right, and Balmergiboffrn on the left, and paſſed 
ſo naar 2 camp, that Lieutenant Ge- 

ent om the night before with 


a detachment of two thouſand horſe and dra- 


ſent the beſt of is ãnfantry 


wi 


;/toſecurs>the avenues, by which they 


might have Aiſturbed the march of the Allies, 


who by this means, proc without any op- 
poſition. On the iſt of uh, they continued 
their maren inſight! of che enemy's intrench- 
ments at Dili en, and incumped the right at 
Anerdighen, und the leſt at Ouderingen. 
While they laym this camp, the Duke re- 
ctived advice that icht Elector of Bavaria had 
to reinforce Count 
d' Arca h. was poſted at Sebellenberg, a riſing 
e ee eee where, 
or ſeveral ddysy' he had cauſed ſome thouſands 
of men to work upon intrenchments, as bein 


þ heb a poſt-of vaſl importance. The Duke reſoly 


berg 


to marchand attacle the enemy; and the neceſ- 
ſary directions being give to the army, on the 
24 of Juby, æurly n the morning. he advanced 
th a detachinent of thirty ſquadrons of Eng- 
lf and Datel, a ronfiderable number of foot 
commanded by Lieutenant- General Goor, three 
battaliona bf Imperial Grenadiers under Prince 
Lewis of Baden, and the reſt of the army fol- 
lowed with all poſſible diligence. But the march 
being long, and the ways very bad, they could 
not reach the river Wermitz, which run by Do- 
naweri, till: about noon, and it was three hours 
before the bridges were finiſhed, for the troops 
and cannon to paſs over. About five o'clock in 
the afternoon, they came before Schellenberg, and 
the Duke of Marlborough moved up with the 
horſe as near the enemy's intrenchments, as was 
neceſſary to take a view of them. In the mean 
time, the artillery to fire upon the enemy, 
who anſwered briſkly from their batteries for 
about an hour; when the ZEngliþ and Dutch 
foot, ſupported by the horſe and dragoons, be- 
gan the attack with prodigious reſolution, be- 
ore the Imperialiſts could arrive ; but, having 
the greateſt part of the enemy's forces to con- 
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by Prince” Li, of Bala advanced to the 1 


tend with! they wete at feſt obligt 
W Wen | Gt obli 
V. and, bei 


my's works without once, firing, threw 
cines into the ditch, and, paſſed 


over with 


them vigorobſly;” but Wert and. "RT 
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and the EU 


Leal 


foot · guard, and the N of Orte 
eg, they Tuffered; very, much. The ene- 
my's forces confiltet of thirty-two thouſand 


men, all choice tröbps, commanded im chief 
by Count 4 Arco, da him by _ Ba- 


As 
ain 
cat con- 


varian and two French Lieu gene 
ſoon as the Confederates e 


trenchments, the enemy ran away i 
fuſion to Dematvert and the Dane 
cloſely purſued by the horſe and 


great' many followed the example of their, Ge- 


nerals; who ſaved themſelves by ſwimming over 
that river. The loſs of the enemy was comput- 
ed to be about fix thouſand Men. The Con- 
federates made themſelves maſters of ſixteen 
pieces of cannon, thirteen colours, with all their 
tents and age. The Duke of Mariborough 
gained great honour in this action, giving di- 
rections with extraordinary preſence .of , mind, 
and expoſing his perſon to the greateſt danger. 
Prince Lewis of Baden was wounded, . Hanes 
performed the part of a brave rienced Ge- 
neral; as was alſo the Heredicars Nie of Heſſe- 


Caſſel, who,' throughout the whole action, gave 


fignal proofs of an undaunted courgge., ., Cai 
Sarum was mortally-wounded, General Thungen, 
Count Horn, Lieutenant-General Wood, . 'F 
General Paland, and ſeveral other officers of di- 
ſtinction, were likewiſe wounded. The next 
day, the Bavarian garriſon quitted Donawer! (a,) 
upon the approach of the Confederates, and 
broke down the bridges; but had not time to 
deſtroy their ammunition and proviſions, as they 
had intended. 

The Elector of Bavaria was no ſooner in- 
formed of the defeat of his troops at Schellenberg, 
than he | EE his ſtrong camp between Dillin- 
gen and Lavingen, and came to the other ſide of 
the Danube, over-againſt Donawer:, in his march 
to the river Leche, to prevent the Confederates 
cutting off his retreat to his . 

On the gth of Juh, the Duke of Mariborougb 
paſſed the Danube near Donawert ; and, on the 
17th, Count de Friſe, with a detachment of 


four 


_—_— we td. add. » 


(1) Prince Eugene faid to the Duke: I never ſaw 
© better horſes, arms, and cloathing, but all theſe 
things may be purchaſed with money; what ſtrikes 
me moſt, is the courage which appears in the coun- 
** tenafice of the-ſoldiers, of which I never ſaw the 
* like in any troops. Lamberti, III. 80. 


(2). Donawert is a City of Germany in the confines 
of Suabia, Neuburg, and Bavaria. It was taken by 
the Duke of Marlborough, after the memorable victo- 
ry above-mentioned. It ſtands on the river Danube, 


twenty-five miles North of Augsburg, ſeventeen Weſt - 
"of Neuburg, and forty-four North-eaſt of Ulm. 


I (1) Rain 


Rain ſur- 
rend' to 
the Allies. 


July 16. 


bld-' 


between'three and four thouſand” men on the 


other fide of the Danube to remain tliere, for 


the ſecurity of that at place; and for the 
driwing of proviſions: out of Funcom, fot the 
ſubſiſtence of cho Confederate troops, while — 
continged in Bavaria. On the 10th, the whole 
army paſſed the Lerbh 4 and, on the 13th, Count 
Vethien," General of the Palatine horſe, arrived 
from Prince Aagene of Savoy with an account, 
that the Marſhals Villerry and Tullard had paſſed 
the. Rhine above fort Reh, in order to fuccour 
thè Elector of Bavaria; for which reaſon he 
defired a reinforcement of horſe, to inable him 
the better to obſerve the enemy's motions. Up- 
on which, Prince Ma#imitian of Hanover Was 
detached with thirty ſquadrons of Imperial horſe, 
with orders to join Prince Eugene with all poſſi- 
ble diligence. LOO PRI gh (64k 149 
The enemy having left a rr pep Rain (1), 
the Confederate Generals reſolved to attack it; 
and, in order thereto; the army decamped from 
Ghiderkingen, paſſed the Lech, and came with 
the right to $/auda, and the left to Bercbeim. 
The garriſon at firſt ſeemed reſolved to defend 
the place to the laſt extremity; but, the Be- 
ſiegers playing upon the town with twenty- 
ſeven pieces of cannon, their approaches were 
carried on ſo ſucceſsfully, that in two days the 
Governor deſired to capitulate; and, the articles 
being agreed on, the garriſon marched out the 
next day, to the number of about four hundred 
foot, commanded by the Count de Mercy, Bri- 
gadier General, and were conducted by a party 
of horſe to the Elector of Bavaria's camp near 
Augsburg. There were found in the place twen- 
ty-four, braſs cannon, a conſiderable quantity of 
proviſions, and ſome ammunition. The Allies, 
encouraged by the ſucceſs of their arms, were 
willing to puſh their advantages; and, on the 
18th, marched to attack the poſt of Aicha, 
which had a garriſon of eight or nine hundred 
Bavarians; who, refuſing to ſubmit, were part 
of them put to the ſword, the reſt made pri- 
ſoners of war, and the town permitted to be 
plundered by the ſoldiers. The Confederate 
army having refreſhed themſelves two days at 
Aicha, marched from thence on the 21ſt, and the 
next day poſſeſſed themfelves of Friburg. 

The D 
Elector of Bavaria at ſo great a diſadvantage, 
entered upon a treaty with him, and offered 
him what terms he could deſire, ei her for him- 
ſelf or his brother, even to the paying him the 
whole charge of the war, upon condition that 


by the Due of 


ke of Mariborougb, having now the 


n 


ly to gain time, for he ſent Courier "Cou- 
rier th thoſt preſfing inſtances to Masten the. 
advance of the French army. © Wheh de faw. 
that he could gain he "more time, the: matter 
went ſo -far; that articles. were odere dd be 


made ready for ſigfihg, Wich, in ContliGor. 
he refuſed to do. Bt refuſal was Wen 155 
ſented % the Duke of Marlborough and es | 
Lil of Baden, ho irnintdiately nt det 

Count ae ia Tur, General of the 
and the Count of "Bofl-Fri/zlan 
General in the Dich ſetvice, chitxy Iqun- 
drons of "horſe and dragoons, to plagen. 0 
. 

apital City, „that either 4 O 

corfpiifibt! for ki ſubjects, or the «<0 f 5 
ſiſtence, would conquer che Electot's obftinacy. 
In the mean time, the inhabitants of theſe Parts 
were in the-greateft conſternation,” and, fe De. 
puties to the Duke df Marlborougb, offering'to 
pay large contributions to prevent. military. e 
cution, But the Duke feplied, % That the 
* forces of the Queen of Great. Brirain Were 
not come into Bavuria ro get , Mohey,, bug to 
bring their Prince to reaſon.“ The two. 

nerals therefore put their Commiſſion in execu- 
tion with the utmoſt ſeverity, while the Ele 


4% Ligutenait: 


of Bavuria and the Marfhal de Maria, having 
evacuated Ratiſhon, © were "obliged to. © 


themfelves within their flrong camp und . 
trenchments at Augsburg, in 8 ot 
ther army from France under Ma | 
which, notwithſtanding all che vigilance" 
precaution of Prince Eugene, arrived 8 
end of Jah at Biberach near Ulm, jo the num- 
ber of about twenty-two thouſand men. Upc 
this, the Elector marched with his, army from 
Augsburg, and took that opportunity to join the 
French. | BN 
The Confederate army, under the Duke of 
Marlborough, having intelligence of theſe 
ceedings, e on the 4th of Auguff "24 


Friburg, and marched that night to "Kippach. * 


The next morning they encamped from 
thence, and marched to Hokenwerr, where they 
continued two days. During that time, the 
Duke of Marlborough, Prince Eugene, and Prince 
L!wis of Baden held a Council of war; where- 
in it was agreed, that Prince Leteis ſhould be- 
ſiege Inęoldft adt, whilſt the other two were to 
obſerve the Elector of Bavaria. On the 8th, 
the army under the Duke of Marlboroigb march- 
ed from Hokenteert to St. Santiizel ; and, on the 
gth, from thence to Axheim ; and, at the fame 
time, Prince Lewis went another way, and bent 
his march directly ro Newburg, in order to in- 
veſt Ingoldftadt. The ſame day, the Duke of 
Marlborough received advice, that the enemy 
had paſſed part of their army over the Danube, 
at Lewingen: Whereupen he ordered General 
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(1) Rain is a little Town in Germany, 
of Donawert, and nine Weſt of Neuburg. 
2 


in the Circle of Bavaria, near the Danube and Lech, ſu miles Eaft 


(1) Hochflet 


mperial horſe, 


ral Tang, | 
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wok XXVũI. 


ettle On the 1 


Hochſtet. ; 
A. Cided the 


5 : 


Churebill eo march with a ſtrong detachment 
over that river at Schonevelty, to reinforce, Prince 

ne, who lay incatnped near Doxewer?. The 
jr they tnarthed to Sebomevelt ; and, the day 
following, f wis brought, chat rhe 
enemy's troops had all got over the Danube; fo 
that the Duke of ougb immediately or- 


ing rejoined, incamped at After. On che 12th, 
very early in che morning, the Generals of the 
Allies went to view che enemy's army, taki 
with them all the piquet which confift 
of twenty eighit ſquadrons. The Duke of Mar!-, 
borough and Prince Eugene went up to the top 
of & tower called Thi that they might the 
better obſerve the of the enemy; and 
they took notice, that their advanced fquadrons, 
which were in motion towards the Allies, ſtop- 
Mort, after they had 92 them. 
hey were poſſeſſed of a very tageous poſt, 
on à hill near n ht — * 
ing covered by the , the village 
Blanbeim Fu the left by the village of 
Lutzengen z and they had a rivulet before them, 
whoſe banks were you os and the bottom 
matſhy. However, ome conſultation, it 
was thought proper to fall upon the enemy, be- 
fore the time to fortify themſelves in that 
ſt. Duke of Marlhorongb and Prince 
Be ſaw the danger of being forced to lie idle 
in their own camp, till their forage ſhould be 
confutned, and their proviſions ſpent. They had 
alſo U letters from Marſhal Villeroy to 
the Elector of Bavaria, by which it —_ 
that he had orders to march into Wir: , to 
deſtroy that Country, and to cut off the com- 
munication- with the "Rhine, which muſt have 
deen fatal to the Allies. The neceſſary diſpoſi- 
tions were therefore ade for the next morning's 
ation. Many of the General Officers came and 
repreſented to the Duke of Mariborough the 
difficulties of the deſign ; he anſwered, That he 
ſaw theſe well, but the thing was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary; ſo they were ſent to give orders every 
where, which were received all over the army 
with an alacrity, that gave a happy preſage of 
the ſucceſs which followed. 
h of Auguſt, a day, which de- 
we lector's fate by the lofs of all his 
Country, early in the morning, the whole Con- 
federate army marched from Munſter, leav 
their tents ing; and the Duke of Mari- 


borough and Prince Eugene, having poſted them- Fr 


ſelves on a riſing ground, ſummoned all the Ge- 
neral Officers, to give them the neceſſary direc- 
tions, in order to attack the enemy; upon 
which, the army advanced to the plain, and were 
drawn up in order of battle. About nine 
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o'dlock, thi enemy fired fome cannon Per 1904. 
e 


troops, as they were matching to forin 
who were anſwered from our batteries with good 
ſucceſs; and both armies continued cammonading 
ench other till near one; during which time, 
the Duke of Maortberowgh ordered a little rivulet, 
and moraſs in the front of the enemy to be 
founded ; and; where it was found impaſſable 
orders were given to the horfe of hs: Gente 
line of the Allies to provide themſelves, each 
within twenty faſcines, to facilitate the 
. "Theſe preparations being made, the 
e of Marlborough gave orders for a getieral 
attack, which was begun about one o clock. 
Prince Engene and the Imperial General Offi- 
cers were on the right: General Churrtiil, the 
Lord Cutts, Lieutenant-General Lune, the 
Lord Orkney, and Lieutenant- General Ingold/ty, 
with the teſt of the Exgliſb and Durth Generals 
were on the left; and the Duke of Mearlhorourgh 
in the center commanded the whole. Major- 
General Wilks made the firft onſet with five 
Engliſh battalions of ' Howe, Ingoldfby, ' Martbo- 
rough, Rowe, and North and Grey, and 'four 
battalions of Heſſians, ſupported by the Lord 
Cutts, and Major-General St. Paul, with eleven 
other battahons, and fifteen ſquadrons of horſe, 
under the command of Major General Wood 
The five Engliſh battalions, led on by Brigadier 
Rowe, who charged vn foot at the head of his 
own 1 With unparalleled intrepidity, aſ- 
faulted the village of mM, advancing to the 
very muzzles of the enemies muſkets. and fome 
of the Officers exchanging thruſts of ſwords 
with the French through the paliſadoes. But, 
being expoſed to a fire much ſuperior to their 
own, they were ſoon obliged to retire, leaving 
behind them one third part of their men either 
killed or mortally wounded, the Brigadier who 
comminded them, being among the laſt. In 
this retreat, they were purſued by thirteen ſqua- 
drons of the French Gendarmerie and Carabineers 
who would have intitely cut them to pieces, had 
not the Heſftan infantry ſtopped their career, by 
the great fire they f upon them. The French 
being repulſed, and forced to fly in their turn, 
were chaced by five ſquadrons of Euęliſb horſe, 
who, by this time, had paſſed the rivulet; bur, 
whilſt the enemy rallied themſelves, ſorne freſh 
Brigades, ſuperior in number, came to'their aſ- 
ſiſtance, charged the aſſailants with great vigour, 
and obliged many of them to repaſs the rivulet 
with great precipitation. Here again the Heſſian 
foot — ſignal ſervice, putting the 
French to the rout by their continual fire, and 
regaining the colours, which they had taken 
from Rowe's regiment. 150 
While Rotoe s brigade rallied themfelves, that 
of Ferguſon, commanded by himſelf, attacked 
the W of Blenbeim on the left, but with 


no 
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(1) Hechflet 88 Town in G | in | 


the Circle of Juabia, rendered famous to all 
by the glorious victory obtained in its nei rho 
over the joint-forces of France and Bavaria, by the 
Engliſh, Dutch, and Imperial arms, under the conduct 
of the Duke of b and Prince Eugee of Ca- 
Vy, It lies upon the Danube on the North - ſide, 
twenty- nine miles South-Weſt of Ulm, and ten miles 
Weſt-by-South of Denauurt. 
No. 42. Vol. II. 


* 
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(2) Blenheim (alias Plentheym a village in Germa- 
y, in the Circle of Bavaria, upon the Confines of 
Sass. It ſtands on the North-fide of the Danube, 
and has, on the North -Eaſt fide of it, a very ſmall ri- 
vulet the Maul- I cyer. It is three miles almoſt 
Eaſt from Hlochſſet, nine Weſt · South · Weſt from Do- 
nawert, thirty North-Eaſt from Ulm, and thirthy- one 


Nortli-Weſt from Augſburg. 


| FE .. (3) Monſieur 


ſo UG even 818 7 — 
fu to form themſelves: 
fa N 


ag F the 5 had 
And, to. this. capital 

oF; BB, Frenc 8 the, Confederates. were 
thought to have owe principal. pally their NOT 
This. ne glect is ſaid to have, proceeded from an 


il alene Haug ging? and p prclumprion of Mar- 
ſhall de 2. who, ormed, that, the 
Allies were laying br es on the rivulet, uſed 
this expreſſion, -* © If _they, have... not... bridges 

6c enough, 1 will lend. TR zone; and. os 
they told him, that our troops were ally co- 
* over the rivulet, be is reported to 

46 


« ſoners.“ But, on the other hand, it Ty #4 
ledged by ea that he had "Ip Politive or- 


. that they baoke them, and ove. " thetn 


_ thence 
| Blenbeim. 9 


during the reſt o 
\, having by. this ſucceſs gained v 
c ly 10 eo 


have v 
Let: hom pales the more comes. ver, 
«« the more we ſhall have to kill and make pri- lied ever time, thou 
tance, and thereby gave the the lie 7 oP 
nity of gaining ground. As 110 180855 
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2 os 5 that 

into 71 e 
e the rivuler, 
gave orders to | Lieuteh!: 
2 * e in chief of t 85 r 
= Du 6: his den re 


je pony = 


charged the 481 ; os Wil 


the ſecond rivulet called Meu Het, ant” 

the, very. 90 A of”. e ill 

Ihn gave elem oy or gp 5 
given ground, to repals the riviil Tay 
a ſecond Ys behind. thoſe. Noe 5 
goons and fore others, that had 1 ot, 

o that thoſe dragoons remained i in the ff he 

the action. enn 


he cavalr. of the.. Confederates eit 


15 
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E 100 ſelves in r © artle, 

e fore the top of the hill; ang 12 
ral times * charged thn nemy's bottle” who | 

wot las routed, but who, nevertheleſs,”7 
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ders not 0 let che enemy pals the e Hrulet, * W who was now in LIT among them, 
- — — PITS . 
[1 — ut on bag dn Ion fd) Lag ed of Mo Ede ——— * 
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15), Monſieur 4 e in * 2 with the d a The | 

that the lofs of that battle was owing to the inatten- ly muſt be always apprehenſive that\b& would /pour 
tion of the French Generals to thoſe maxims of a body of into Buobemiag where the _ 
confi- were exceedingly exaſperated. at the ſeverity of 


War, which ought to guide men, when they 
der, whether they have ſufficient reaſons either to 
ive or receive battle, or whether they can nary 
— the particular diſpoſition of their troops, any 
reaſonable hopes of defeating the enemy. In exami- 
ning this ſubject, the Marquis points out firſt the 
errors, that were committed with reference to the 
general ſtate of the war in Germany previous to the 
battle, and then thoſe errors, which ed in the 
particular diſpoſition of the French army. With re- 
d to the firſt point, he aſſerts, that it was ab- 
ſolutely improper at that time, to truſt the deci- 
fion of the war in G to the event of a ſingle 
battle; and this truth was the leſs doubtful, becauſe 
it appeared that the Engliſh and Dutch had almoſt 
abandoned the war in Flanders in that campaign, to 
make a deciſive effort in Germany, without which the 
Emperor could no longer have ſupported himſelf, 
N cout the 8 drawn any ſupplies of men from 
e French ought therefore to have a- 
aided "Wis battle, fince they could have maintained 
their ſituation, if they had only compelled the Eng- 
1% and Dutch, either to withdraw from that Coun- 
or intirely to diſcontinue the war in Flanders. 
The EleQtor of Bavaria was Maſter of the whole 
courſe of the Danube, almoſt from its ſource to the 
Frontiers of Huftria, into which he could penetrate 
when he pleaſed ; and therefore the Emperor, whoſe 
attention was then employed by the Malecontents in 
Hungary, was likewiſe obliged. Do have a watchful eye 
on and Tirol, as well for the preſervation of 
theſe Provinces, = the ſecurity of a free communication 
with his army in Italy. 
The bridges, which the Ele Sor of Benadis had on 
the Danes; opened to him a free communication 
2 


Imperial Government, and where--their fears were 
the only motives to their ſubmiſſion: which made 
it likewiſe neceſſary for the Emperor to maintain a bo- 
dy of re to cover Bohemia and Moravia.  Nurem- 
berg, an Imperial City and almoſt in the heart of 
the Empire, being the moſt conſiderable City in all 
the Circle of Franconia, it was incumbent on tbe 
Emperor to preſerve it in the intereſt of the Con- 
federates, leſt the Elector of Bavaria ſhould make 
himſelf Maſter of it, as he had already ſeized: Ulm and 
8 l Nuremberg therefore could not be pre- 
erved by the protection of the Confederate army, 
ich confogrendy could not withdraw to any great 
diſtance from that City, whoſe preſeryatiou was of 
the more importance ta the Emperor, ſince the Joſs 
of it would deprive him of all communication with 
his Dominions. on the Nhine, except through the 
Country on the other ſide of the Mein, which the fi- 
tuation of Nuremberg would have rendered 1 * 
impracticable. It was likewiſe evident that the Conſe 
derate army could not treat to any conſiderable di- 
ſtance from a City, where all their ammunition and 
proviſions were depoſited. The Allies indeed by for- 
cing the paſs at Schellemberg, and taking Donawert, had 
2 a bridge wy hy Danube and ſeparated — 
places of the on the Upperr Nenne, from 
thoſe on the Lever. But, as. their provifians were fil 
lodged either in Nuremberg or Nerlingen, they durſt 
not venture to quit Franconia and Sabi, to advance 
into Bavaria. This obvieus reflection was alone 
ſufficient to convince the H Generals, that their 
inducements to engage the enemy could not palſy 
have any weight, but that it was rather their 


to decline a general action, eſpecially 25 * 
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+ Caſſeh, Gener I 15 99 
D Lung. Bulato, "39 
and Jngaldſty, returned with their rroops | tot 
charge 3, but, the ſyperior fte of the enemy*s 
fantry, put their line into ſome 1 5 
chat it ſhrunk. back, and remained, fer Tote 


an 12 about ſixty ces diſtant Fom the ehe- 


againſt the other. 
e puſhed forwards 


and fuctels, that, haviiig 
my 50 enemy's horſe, the teh 
battalions, e 97 T0Eh found, hemſelvs oy 
cut to pieces, none eſcaping 
I 1 . Bs threw horas Ives on 
the round, "as " to ſave their lives. 
al 40 T 72750 rallied his broken ca 
behind. Far which were {till ſtanding 
his camp; ceing things in this 9 ee 
condition, reſol fred 85 draw off his dragoons ' 
and infantry out of the village of Blenheim. 
He thereupon ſent one of his Aid-de- camps to 
Marſhal & Marin, who, with the Elector of 
Bavaria, Je emp on the left, to defire him, 
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enemy with ſome troops on the 


the vi of OberMau, to k 
£ « bem R and ri 5 the retreat of 5 


cl was in Blenbeim.”” But Mar- 
14 12 e eee. to the 3 
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of Marlborough, 


ao wa ek to 25 Alſiſtance of Prince 
94 8 25 a well” 5 * the reft 8 Ee Une, to to 


anc were pet e 
5 250 put to flight, part of them endea- 
vouring to gain the ble which they had over 


the Danube Blenheim and Hochftet; and 
the other part, among whom were the Gens 


© Amel, were cloſeſly purſued by the Zunerburgh 


ns, and thoſe, who eſcaped the laughter, 
- threw themfelves into the Danube, where moſt 


© of them were drowned. Thoſe, who fled to- 


wards Hochſter, rallied once more, making a 
ſhew to ſuccour the reſt; but the ſame regiment 
of Bothmar faced them, and Kept them in awe 


for ſome time, till it was joined by ſome other 
regiments, when' the enemy made the beſt of 


their way to ſave themſelves by flight, 

"The Marſhal 4 Tallard was furrotinded by the 
fugitives, and taken near a mill, behind the vil- 
175 of Sonderen, not far from the Danu#- by 


onſieur de Bornenburg, 1 Licutchant-Coloncl of 


the troops of Heſſe, Aid. de. Camp to the 


peroux, 
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de Fillerey' way” with 2 -conſiderable 
army before the lines 2 Biel, which Prince — 


and unperceived y that 5 cn con- 
'of this Prince with the Duke of Marlborough 


generally known; and Marſhal de Vellerey might 
waked from his inactivity, and forced the lines, 
which were only guarded by an inconſiderable 
of militia; and might afterward, have advanced wi 
his army through the Duchy of Wirtemberg, to the 
Neckar, which would have —— the Allies inca- 
pable of preſerving their communication with the Le- 
e-Neckar- for the ſecurity of their proviſions, which 
were conveyed to Norlingen from the he Rhine and the 
Mein, And thus would | this ſingle motion have li- 
— of the proviſions of the Allies to 
5 canſequently they could never think 


City. ; 
Marſhal de Villeroy might even have compelled the 
Allies to retire, in part, to the Rhine, and leave the 
EleQtor of Bavaria to act with freedom in the heart 
22 if that General had forced the lines of 
Biel, and then marched his army down the Rhine 
near Philipſburg. For this motion alone would have 
d the enemy to ſeparate, in order to protect 
lipſburg, and the Lower-Neckar, This march might 
have been affected without the leaſt danger, 
er Mar 
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1. The French and Bavarians incamped their two 
armies, as if they were to engage ſeparately. 

2. They diſpoſed them on the day of battle, in 
thay order of their incampment, and only in the front 
of the camp. 

3. I hey. did not chuſe their field of battle ſo near 
the rivulet as would have prevented the, Allies from 
paſſing it, and not have left them à ſufficient ex- 
tent of ground to form their troops between the ri- 
vulet and the front of the French line. 

neglected to advance their right and cen- 
ter upon the Allies, when they ſaw they had paſſ- 
ed the rivulet, and formed themſelves on the front of 
the French. 

5. They had not the precaution. to; take a ſtrict 
view of the rivulet, when they arrived at their camp; 
and were ſo inconſiderate, as not to poſt a body of 
infantry: along the bank for the | ſecurity of their 
camp, and to gain intelligence of the motions of the 
Allies. 


6. They 0 ae ee as to ſorm their cen- 
ter of battle out of the right and left wings of their 
two armies, inſtead of providing a formidable center 
of . — 

ſhut up the greateſt and beſt part of. 


Marſhal de Tallard's infantry in the village of Blen- 


heim, where they were poſted without the order, 
and rendered incapable of forming any motion; and 
they had not even the leaſt precaution to ſecure a 
communication from one brigade or regiment to 
another. 
8. They did not ſurvey the ground, which extend- 
ed from their right to the rivulet and the Danube, 
and ——— dragoons there inſtead of infantry, 

they arrived at their camp, they neg- 
lecke to detaeb a body of cavalry, beyond the left 
of their armies, to obſerve the ſituation of the camp of 
the Allies, which they were unacquainted with to ſuch 
4 as not to-know that Prince Eugene had joined 
the Duke of Marlborough with his army; and th 
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- The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


1704. ptroux, General of horſe ; i Seppeoile, # 5 
and de Ia Valet, Major- Generals; Monſieur 
la Meſfthere, St. P 
veral other 3 Fate 
in this defeat. 
White theſe things 


e 
at the village of 


ae, and in the center, the Duke of Marl. 


ws Var cauſed the village of Obertlau, which 
was ſhal de Merſin qu e to be attacked 
he brigade, of Beren conſiſting of ten 
4 4 The erg | Holftcin- Bak ho 
commanded them as Major-General, paſſed the 
rivulet at the head of two battalions, with un- 
daunted reſolution. But as the Imperial cavalry, 
which was to have ſupported him, were wanting 
in their duty, and kept muſket-ſhot from him, 
he was ſcarce got over, when ſeyen or eight of 
the enemy's battalions fell upon him with great 
fury, before he could form his two battalions ; 
ſo that one of them, that of Goor, was 2 
intirely cut ro pieces, and the Prince himſelf 
deſperately wounded and taken priſoner. But, 
notwithſtandiog this firſt ſhock, theſe battalions 
were no ſooner ſupported by ſome Daniſb and 
Hanoverian cavalry, than the charged a ſecond 
time, but with no better ſucceſs z till, upon the 
third charge, the Duke of Marlborough having 
pple brought up ſome ſquadrons, which were 
rs hi by others of the body of reſerve, 
them advance with ſome battalions beyond 
the rivulet ; upon which the enemy began to 
retire, 

As ſoon as the Duke had performed this con- 
ſiderable ſervice, he repaired to the center, 
where, finding the action decided in favour of 
the Confederate, he cauſed--part of his victo- 
rious cavalry to halt, to abſerve the motions of 
that part of the 2 which, by this time, 
R drawn up beyond the moraſs of Huchſtet. 

During this halt the Elector of Bavarin, whom 
Prince Eugene could make no impreſſion 
for ſome time, but whoſe bravery at laſt put that 
Electors troops to the rout, was perceived ma- 
king his retreat from the village of Lutaingen. 
Upon which, orders were diſpatched to the Ba- 
ron de Hompeſeh (who with ſeveral ſquadrons 


lk. "I a. 


„ te Legondiis, and fe- 


"was putfuilly the fugitives towards" 
and Who 180 overtaken n . * 
of their 5 ons to lay don 4 


face abdut, r in thoſe, .wh6.k: 
as Well fo prev ent the Be falling 15 
Hompeſe g og fr to form a body, in 2 LI T to 
e that Prince, who marched in great 

but in p good order, with His quagron 
the left and his bartalions on, the right. 
before General 14 * returned from his a 
the right win Confederate army wa; 
perceived at ſome diſtance behind the EleQs;. 
and, appearing to be part of his army * 
in ſuch a manner, as might eaſily have Hahki 
them, had the Duke immediatel L 9 hith, 
the Duke, with Bad prudence, Tent out a 

to view ; te ri 4 this time, the Eletor 
continued marching 1 cat ita 
till he reached the of N e. 13 

The French horſe bein intire 
and the Confederates e's. of all 
which was between the enemy's left * gw vil 
eee Crone of Dany A. 

twelve ſquadrons 
in the village, found themſelves cut” 1 55 N 
the reſt of ir army, and, deſpairing of 
able to make their eſ after a wea 
to repulſe the infantry, who üs ther, 17 
capitulated about eight in the eyenihg, 
down their arms, delivered their colours- and 
ſtandards, and ſurrendered themſelves 
of war, on condition, that the Olficers 20 
not be ſearched. ; 

This defeat colt the enemy, by their own 01 K 
counts in ſeveral — any letters, forty — 
ſand men, 9 9 
or five thouſand 8 in _— emotive 
to the Black either TO 
purſuit of the 55 s or Pea 
great flaughter.of the Aire 
tation does not ſeem im 
the number of priſoners — — 
thirteen thoufand, of whom above one thouſand 
two hundred were Officers ; that ten Fyeurb bet- 
ralions on their right were cut 1 75 and 
above thirty ſquadrons of horſe hy 5 


„ that the Prince of Baden was with 
a — body of troops at the fiege of In- 
goldfladt, 

10. After the firſt diſorder in their center of 
cavalry, and after they had ſhrunk from their ground, 
till they formed a confuſed line with the infantry, who 
were embarraſſed in the village of Blenheim, the E- 
lector of Bavaria's army did not cloſe on their right, 
to form an attack in flank upon the enemy, who had 
advanced beyond the interval of ground, that extend- 
ed between the two villages. Had they diſpoſed them- 

ſelves into this motion, they might either have ſuſ- 
tained or drawn off the French infantry from Blen- 
heim, and have given their cavalry, who had been 
diſordered by the fire of the enemy's foot, an op- 
portunity of rallying in order of battle, But, inſtead 
of this obvious motion, that whole army was on- 
ly attentive on their retreat to Ulm; and they abandon- 
ed Marſhal de Tallard's infantry, while the caval of 
that General's army never attempted to recover 
proper order, or make any effort to diſengage their in- 
fantry, when they ſaw the EleQtor's army retreat from 
the field of battle. 

11. When Marſhal de Tallard was taken priſoner, 
and the center of the French army intirely thrown 
into diforder not one of the General Officers of the 
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in pardiculur, Wild the command of th 
infantry, either intitely abandoned them; 
they were attacked, when they few the 


15 
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ji 


feated, and plunging thernfelves into die 

hopes of ſwimming to the other fide 3 

continued in the village without daring 

and were even ſo deftitute of thought, 
= — communication between che 
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ing to the enemy twenty 
ſquadrons of the beſt 
infamous an action, that 
by . Fig 


— Mee 4 mw | 
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If 


0 VI. 


mon, twenty - 


twenty · ni 
tour., thouſand four hundred and eighty- 


ſoners. 
acknow 


pri 
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and repaſa the Rhine, ſent an Expreſs to Prince 
Lewis of Baden, to leave the ſiege of Ingold 
ſtadt, and rejoin the army with the forces under 
his command conſidering, that not only that 
City, but the whole Country of Bavaria muſt 
fall of oourſe into the Emperor's hands. The 
Duke's and Prince Eugene s opinion was con- 
firmed by the example of the city of Augſburg, 


14, which thei:Fhench abandoned, carrying with 


them four hoſtages, as a ſecurity for two thou - 
ſand ſick and wounded men, whom they left in 
that place. The Magiſtrates being aſſembled 
immediately after, ſent four Deputies to the 
Duke of Marlborough to deſire his protection; 
who anſwered them, that they had nothing to 
fear from the troops of her Britannic Ma 

and the States-General, which were only ſent 


againſt the enemies of the Empire and their 
* 


Allies. And thereupon red a detach- 
ment to march, and take poſſeſſion of that im- 
portant place. Soon after Marſhal de Tallard, 
with the 
wards Hanau and Francfort under a guard of 
dragoons, and the other priſoners were ſent into 
the adjacent places. 

On the 21ſt of Auguſt, the Duke encamped at 
Sefellingen, within half a league of Ulm; and 
the next day the Governor of Ulm, who ap- 
prehended a- ſiege, ſent out of the town four 
hundred and thirty priſoners, which the enemy 
had taken at Hochſtet, Dillengen, and other 
Places, with a compliment to the Duke, that he 
would be pleaſed to take an opportunity to re- 
turn an equal number; and, thoſe perſons. being 
Germans, the Duke ſent them to Prince Eugene. 


ä 
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ok forced into the Danube; moſt of whom wert On ae agb dhe Dale, Prince . Eugene, 


the enemy were returning wwards the Rhine, all 
the Confederace-foroes ſhould likewiſe march that 


| marched towards Tandas with the troops ap- 


an Expreſs from General 


priſoners of diſtinftion; were ſent to- 


* 


pointed to that place ; and the Duke of 
Marlborough with Prince Eugene came to the 
of — b, in order to cover 

the the Duke received 
importing, 

that, having formed the ſiege of Ulm, 2 
ceiyed his great artillery, the garriſon beat a par- 
ley che toth, and the next day ſurrendered that 


The ſame ni 


place upon honourable terms; which he Was 


willing to grant, that no time might be loſt for 
the further execution of the projects of this 
campaign. The Imperialiſts found in Ulm two 
hundred and twenty-two pieces of braſs cannon, 
twenty-five braſs mortars, one thouſand two hun- 
dred —.— of powder, 3 a 3 
quantity of proviſions, which was ſeaſonably 
applied to the carry ing on the ſiege of Landau, 
which Prince Lewis of Baden inſiſted on, as 


cular, from the excurſions of that gatriſon, 
This was popular in German), and, though the 
Duke did not approve it, he did not oppoſe it 
with all the authority, that his great ſucceſs gave 
him. This was univerſally blamed, for, while 
France was in the conſternation, which their 
late great loſs brought-them under, a more vi- 
rous proceeding was like to have greater ef- 
ets; and, 5 that the Imperial army as 
ill- provided, the great charge of a Was 
above their ſtrength... Prince Leuis ſuffered 
much in his reputation for this undertaking : 
It was that- which the French wiſhed for, and 
therefore it was ſuſpected, that ſome ſecrer 
practice had led on that Prince to pro- 
poſe it. It is certain, that he was jealous of 
the glory which the Duke of Marlborough 
had obtained, and in which himſelf had no 
ſhare; and it was believed, that if he had not 
gone to beſiege Ingoldſtad, the battle of Hoch- 
ſtet had never been fought. He was indeed fo 
fierce a bigot in his 2 that he could not 
bear the ſucceſſes of thoſe, whom he called He- 
retics, and the exaltation, which he thought 
hereſy might have upon it (1). While the 
Duke. of Marlborough lay covering ＋* ſiege, 
arſhal 


(1) Dr. Hare in his Second Letter to @ Tory-Member concerning the 9 of the War, p. 12, 3d Edit, 
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were ill · provided and ill ·ſ f 


Landau 
furrenders, 


dted, who ſurvived out of ſeven thouſand men, of 


- 
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The HI STORTf AND. 


Mat ſhat de Villetay; wich bie army came and 
looked on him; but ag the ſoldiers of the Con- 
federates were exalted with their ſucceſs, fo the 


Frendb were too much diſpirited wich their 


loſſes to make any attack, ot to put any thing 
to hazard, in order to taiſe the; lege: They 
retired back, and. went into quarters and 
ed to the bad Rate! of the Imperial army, who 
fon made as yigorous/ a and drew out 
tho ſicge to as great a length, as could be ex- 
pemed. Prince Lewis had; neither engineers 
nor ammunition, and wanted money to | 

them 3 ſo that, if the Duke had not lied 
him, be muſt have been forced-td give k Over. 
The King of the Romans came again, to have 
the honour of taking the place : But 
viout there did not ſerve to raiſe his character 
for he was not often in the places of danger, 
and was content to look oñ at à great anti ſafe 
diſtance; He was likewiſe conſtantly beſet with 
prieſts; and ſuch a face of ſuperſtition and bigo- 
try appeared about him, that it very much damp» 
ed the hopes, that were given of him. However, 
on the 23d of November, the befiegers having 
lodged themſelves on the cc rps both on 
the right and left, and ſufficient hrenches being 
opened, the next morning the neceſſary diſpoſi- 
tions were made for a general aſſault, and five 
thouſand men were commanded upon that ſer 
vice. The Beſieged, being therefore reduced to 


this extremity, were obliged to beat a parley 


between ten and eleven o' clock; whereupon 
were exchanged, and the capitulation 


hoſtages 
ſigned the ſame day, conſiſting of twenty - eight 


articles, which were in effect much the ſame as 
thoſe granted by the Imperialifts - to Monſieur 
de two years before, and by the French to 
the Count de Frize the preceding campaign. 
On the '2bth, the Beſieged marched out of Lan- 
dau to the number of three thouſand four hun- 


whom the garriſon conſiſted at the beginning of 
the ſiege. The King of the Romans, having 


entererd the place, found it reduc'd to a heap of 


rubbiſh, and having given the command of it 
to the Count de Frize, who had before main- 
tained that poſt with great courage and ability, 
his Majefty ſet out for Vienna, having ordered 


£ * 4 — * 


reaciy 
truſt» ce dhe of 


t his beha- 


the States chief 


among them, was very happy for them, and was, 
neceſſary 


. 


Prince Eugens to ſettle the affairs of Baveri: 
and- leſt-'to Prinde Lewis of Bad the diſpoli. * 
that 


Oy 


the Duke of a | 
Moeſelie with a conſiderable army, which he 
under the command of the ri 
Hefſe-Caſſel, as alſo the direction of tlie 

of that place. The caſtle | 


Fran dach 106 
marched / 


ling theſediſcouragements, the Prince 
of Huſſe was reſolved to carry on the fiege 
with the utmoſt vigour ; and, on the 20th of 
December obliged the garriſon to ſurrender o 
honourable conditions. The Confederates met 
with 4 great deal of di and oppoſition 
in all the attacks 3 and the Baron de 7 


+ * 


— * by * * 7 1 
During the ſiege of Traerbach," the 
Mariburongi 


continued his journey to the Hague, v 
was congratulated by the Deputies of the States 
General, upon his victories at and 
Hochſtet ; and was as much conſideret 
mitted to in Holland, as if he had been their 
Stadtholder. The credit, which he was in 


indeed, at chat time, — 


* 4 „ 9 * # * 


—— 


gives us this account of the Duke's own de in this 
campaign: © Flanders, ſays he, was, at the beginning 
cc of the war, a very bad part to attack France in; 
« jt was covered with ſo ſtrong a frontier, It was 
« for this reaſon, the Duke of Mariborongh looked 
ec out for another ſcene of action, and did all that 
„ could be done on his part towards itz and therefore 
« when he had in the two firſt campaigns driven 
«© the French from Nimeguen to Namur, and had 
« fet the Dutch at eaſe by the reduction of Guelder 
« and Limburg, and cleared the Rhine by taki 

« Benne, he did not the third year content himſelf 
« with walking up and down in the neighbourhood 
« of Holland, where there was no proſpe& of doing 
„any thing to the purpoſe, but marched into the 
« heart of Germany, forced the ſtrong poſt of Schel- 
„ lenburg before the end of June, which is the key 
« of Bavaria; and, had the ammunition and ar- 
« tillery been ready, as the Duke had been aſſured 
it was, he had marched directly to Munich, and, 
„without the hazard of another battle, had in a 
< fortnight's time not only extinguiſhed that fatal 
« war, that threatned nothing leſs than the ruin of 
the whole Empire, but had gained the Elector 


might have done the preateſt ſervice to the com- 


« alſo over to the fide of the Allies, who, could he 
c“ have been perſuaded to make their intereſt his own, 
“ mon cauſe, both in Germany and Flanders. 
« when that point was loſt, and the'inabilify of the 
<« Germans to make a ſiege had encouraged the Lector 
to break off the treaty he had entered into, 
<« the {word had decided the 
„ what part did the Duke of 
% Not that of returning to 
<« proved the reſt of that wonderful 
« facilitate the operations the next in a 
<« where France might be more eaſily attacked. 
<« paſſed the Rhine before the end of figuf, 
<« made, or rather ſubmitted to the maki 
<« fiege of Landau by Prince Lewis, while 
« yered it: And, that the unexpected length of 
e fiege might not break his deſign, without Wal 
« for the end of it, he advanced with a bod 

ce troops to the Saar, ſurprized Treves, and eſſed 
* himſelf of other proper poſts for erecting magazines, 
« and —_— the next campaign with the lege of 


Saar- 
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reſt ſo, which was chiefly maintain- 

Meariboroug#s "prudent ma- 
„ nagement; 'who;- having ſertled' all matters re. 
„in lating Us 
England, and arrived at Londes the 1 fh of 


Ane 
x, Its 


u ile campaign were of ho conſiderable importance. 
her As the grear bodies were in ſuck violent mois 
in Bavaria, which was che theatre of che war, 


little, beſides the protection of the Countty on 


each ſide, was intended here. However; on the 
iſt of June, Monſicur A eryn 
from the nei 


got into their lines. | . 
them to de in ſome (diſorder, 

thirty ſquadrons of horſe and dragoohs, and 
forced the Prenth lines with little o tion. But, 
4 council of war being called, it was thought 
not adviſeable for him to continue in that poſt, 
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Hi 


wwards Liege, and Monficur 


lowed him. On the gth, the Baron being fein- 
forced from Lic and Huy, he advanced to the 


Auverquerghe 
this enterprite had no better ſucceſs than the 
former; for, the rivers Herk and Demer overfiow- 
ing, and retarding the march of the army, it 
was judged impoſſible to come up ſoon enough 
to ſupport him ʒ upon which, he retired out of 
the lines the ſame evening. wh 
tm Upon the 2d of Fuly, a body of nine thou- 
. land Dutch | troops, commanded by General 
-* Spaar, appeared before Brages, and were warm- 
ly received by the cannon of the town. In the 
evening they raiſed batteries, and the next 
morning began to throw bombs, carcaſſes, and 
red-hot bullets into the place, which ,did great 
execution, ſeveral houſes being entirely demo- 
liſhed, and others very much ſhattered. Where- 
upon the inhabitants, to prevent farther mif- 
chief, offered to pay fix hundred thouſand guild- 
ers in ſix months time, which the Baron accept- 
ed, and fo retired to Maldeghem. On the 22d, 
the army, under Monfieur Auverguerque, eie 
the Maeſe, and advanced to Namur, which they 
bombarded from the 26th to the 29th, ſetting 
on fire their magazines, and doing very great 
damage to the inhabitants. The loſs ſuſtained 
by the Dutch was very inconſiderable, though 
ine garriſon fired furiouſly all the time from 
their cannon and mortars. During theſe hoſti- 
ities, a detachment of horſe and foot was ſent up 
to Dinant, where they took poſt, and part of 
hem paſſed over from thence into the country 
"tween the Sambre and Maeſe, which ſtruck 


Nane YDB 


lach a terror into the neighbouring cbuntty ; tht 
chey eracted from! thenge 9777 
About the Ame tine; the r | 


The Elexter ef Buvarie, who 

vel: after his misfortunes, for ed 
end of the -canvyuiign+; à project of ſarprizi 
General Au ur, hoping," By chat me: 
in ſome tiitaſyre;" to repair" the difidvantdy 


605 


who thy SHOTS ID . 
* | ac ; for of Ba- 

varia 
U — by 
the French 


from at- 


which he Nac Mine th Bech. Fot IHE racking 


purpoſe he ordered all his fo 
number oF wagons,” to Jolrt a 
Prench Court, Being „ of the Electot 
defigus, ſent Matfhal de Villervy to watch his tr 
tions, and to prevent at enjigetrient, unleſb He 
had” a very. fair prof A return of better 
— — in th& army; RW 
ized to fre Monficut' Muybergquergue waltin 
yh * BoFtb-lori, ready to receive therr 
This obliged Him to tepreſent to the Elec 
e e ee 
wry def bh f l bar | 
troops, aged dy the '[iccels of their" uf. 
fairs in "Gir#any}, and the” i confequerice 
which lok of a battle would be attehd 
with.” 
diſgraces, wits determined on nothing but Fe- 
venge, and inſiſted upon an engagement. e 
Mafſhal, after a very warm debate with him on 
chat ſubjeck, tolck kit, that he would not trigrdh; 
and, to put an end to the diſpute, produced t 
King's order. The Elector, being thus fruſtra- 


ted in his deſigns, returned to Bld, his for- 


, e Elector, who Was op eſſed with W514 4.4 


e Th ve. 


At fea, this ſummer, our MY were cartfed 4puir; ad 


oh much more doubtfully 
George Rooke failed into the Steigt, where he 
reckoned he was ftrong "though for the Toulaß 

| which was then abroad in the Me- 


ron, 
diterranton. Soon after 'that a ſtrong ſquadron 3 


from Breft paſſed oy Lg into the 'S!reighrs. 
Mr. Melbuen, the Engli Ambaſſador in Por- 
tagat, apprehending, that, if | theſe two ' ſhua- 
drons ſhould joih ro attack Sir 1 5 Rooke, it 
would not be poſſible” for him to fight againſt 
ſo great a force, ſent a man of war, which that 
Admiral had left at Liſbon, with ſome particu- 
lar orders; Which made the Captain very unwil- 
ling to carry the meſſage ; but the Ambaſſador 
omiſed ro indemnify him. The Captain fail- 
ed through the French fleet, and brought this 
nt advertiſement to Sir George Rooke 
who told him, that on this occaſion he would 
eg by his not obſerving his orders, but that, 

r the future, he would find the ſafeſt courſe - 
was to obey orders. Upon this, Sir George 
ſtood out of the way of the French towards the 
mouth of the” Streigbis, and there met Sit 
Cloudeſly Shovel with a ſquadron of our, beſt 
ſhips, with which being teinforced, he ſailed up 
the Kreigbis again, being now in a condition te 
engage the French. He came before Barcelona 
where the Ptince of Hefſe-Darmfſtad! aſſured him, 
there was à ſttong party ready to declare fot 
King Charles, as it was certain, there was a dif- 
poſition in many to do it. But Sir George 
would not ſtay above three days before that city ; 
ſo that the motions within the town, and the 
diſcoveries which many made of their inclina- 
tions, had almoſt, proved fatal to them. He 
anſwered, when preſſed to ſtay à few days more, 
that his orders were poſitive ; and that he * 

- | FY 


than at land. Sir /. 


p * 


1 md r 


Hau had oa no. advances. in that 

| and therefore turned his courſe weſtward, 

| 1 in gt of the French fleet, failing 

14 Tanlans The adyantage. which. be 
"== 


: 


N ie N expected, he 
* tit N 
8 | have made 


were in, till, they. had paſſed rr. 
. Jeg, back, fell. in 
War 


upon, Gibraltar, F 19-4. Cogoal of 


held, Ja 17, about ſeyen leagues tothe. eaſt- 
of Tetuan, it. was #eſolyed. to attack. Four 


SB 
2 


thouſand eight hundred marines, 
Dutch, with the Prince of Heſſe D 
head, were Pu en U ore, on the 
the northward of the town, to cut off an 
munication with the Co The Prince, 

a ſummons 


ving thus poſled his me, be umma 
the Governor to ſurrender the place for. the ſer- 
vice of his Catholic Majeſty z Which he refuſing, 
the Admiral, the next day, gave orders, that the 
| ſhips, which had been. appointed to cannonade 
the town, under the command of Rear-Admiral 
By and Rear-Admiral Yanderduſſon 
thoſe 


* 


15 
E 


, as alſo 
which were to batter the South: male- head, 
commanded by Captain Hicks in the 7armouth, 
ſhould range themlelves accordingly, But, the 
wind blowing contrary, they could not poſſibly 
t into their places till the day was ſpent, In 

e mean time, to amuſe the enemy, Captain 
Whitaker was ſent in with ſome boats, who burnt 
a French Privateer of twelve guns at the Old 
Male, On the 2 3d, ſoon after break of day, the 


ſhips, being all placed, the Admiral gave the 


ſignal for. beginning the cannonade, - which was 
performed with very great fury, above fifteen 
thouſand: ſhot-being made in five or ſix hours 
time againſt the town, ſo that the enemy were 
ſoon driven from their guns, eſpecially at the 
South-Mole-Head. Whereupon, the Admiral 
conſidering, that by gaining that fortification they 
ſhould of conſequence reduce the town, ordered 
Captain Whitaker, with all the boats armed, to 
endeavour to poſſeſs himſelf of it; which was 
performed with great expedition, But Captain 
Hickes and Captain Jumper, who lay next the 
Mole, had puſhed on ſhore with their pinnaces 
and ſome other boats, before the reſt could come 
up. Whereupon the enemy ſprung a mine, 
which blew up the fortification about the Mole, 
killed two Lieutenants, and about forty men, 
and wounded about ſixty. However, our men 
kept poſſeſſion of the great platform, of which 


38 5 


tection igion | r 
the Prince of Ie, who, was: their Gover- 
nor, was a Papiſt. But they all went away wich 

ſmall garriſog, that had defended the Place. 
The Prince of Heſſe, with. the, Marines, Who 


I 
it om ha „ t. | - 
der was ſpent in an Aken ab On the A 
Auguſt, as the two fleets engaged, Sir ClondeſlySho- 
vel advanced with his ſquadron to a cloſe fight, 
for it was the maxim of our ſeamen to fight as 
near as they could; and he had the advantage, 
and the enemy's van gave way in no little con- 
fuſion, as did their rear ſoon after, being no lels 
vigorouſly attacked by the Dutch. ..But the ene- 
mies being very ſtrong in the center, and ſome 
of the Engliſh ſhips being obliged to go out of 
the line want of ſhot (occaſioned by the 
great expence of it at Gibraltar) ſeveral of Sir 
George Rooke's own ſquadron ſuffered yery much. 
About ſeven in the evening, one of the French 
Admiral's ſeconds advanced out of the line, and 
began a cloſe fight with the S/. George, com- 
manded by Sir Jobn Jennings, but, notwithſtand- 
ing the St. George had already ſuffer'd much, ſhe 
met with ſuch rough treatment, that ſhe had 
difficulty enough to rejoin the line, after the 1o!s 
of both her Captains and many of her men. 
The engagement continued till night parted 
them, and, if the French had come to a new 

SY . engagement 
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— , ˙ , 7˙ . , 
” fines — fort + were without ſhot was by ve means anfgrrüble 10 . , 


hilt Others had enough and to ſpare,” Id this of the AIs... an; = h | 

long anch hot action there was no ſhip on eicher After: ſeveral; Councils of War held io the pres Hin of | I 

fide; that was taken, funk, or burnt. The ſence of their Vatholic and Pormęueſe Majeltits, Fur. 1 
Engliſh made a ſhew the nent day of preparing which paſſed not v hout fore diſputes, between | | 
for a+ ſecond ; but the enemy bore Dake Schombery and the 2 Generals and il 
off, . Joy bf our fect.” The French Miniſter; the augtiliary Forces of Exgland and 1 
ſuffered much in che Action, and went intb Tur ᷓ Holland ba gam A. Mäd the töth of March 


len ſo diſabled; that chey : could not be put in a N. 8: Duke Sthomberg hat warmly inſiſted, 
condition to go to ſea again in many months. that cheſe àwiliar ies might keep, ind Body: 
They left the ſea, as rhe field of battle, tothe urging the incõꝗjx¾ůniencies, that might attend 
Engliſh 8 ſo": chat che hohour of the action Te: theirteparatian. Butt the King of Portal; be- 
mained with us, thoagh the Nation wWaß not ing um illing ta truſt e defence of the 
greatly elated with, therm]. of a drawn battle tier tauns tu raw and undiſciplined troops, 
at ſea wick wer French was long before à and there happening ſome coldneſs between the 
certain Wecount-of the action was brought to Engler Genetal and Monſteut Fagel, who tom: 
Eulands but the modeſty; with which the manded the Duirh forces, at ther very firſt inter» 
French King wrote of it tothe Archbiſhop of view, the ugliſb infantry had heir quarters aſ- 
Paris," put is out of all. Raru ; for, whereas the cin uivehaa, Elva, Namtalegre, and other ; 
French ſtile w very. boaſting of their ſuccefſey, in the province of Alentejo; and the 
in this caſd it was only ſuid; that the action was Dutch were ſent up the Tagus towards Abrantes. | 
to his advantage. From that cold etpreſſiom the The King: of» Pottugal;c by his treaties with | 
Engliſh contleded;' 'that the victory was on their Ex and Holland, had: engaged to furniſh 
ſide, Wen the full-account” was ſent home Horſes to moùdt the cavalry and qtagoons of theſe 
from our fleet; the partinlittes m both ſides ap- two Nations; but, whilſt: the King of Spain, 
pesred very lignally. The "Tories magnified Charles, was-detained in Malland and Englond by 
this as a. great victory; but perſons ſkilled in contrary) wihds, the French Ambaſſador in Per- 
naval affairs} differed much ini their ſentiments, gal; with great induſtry, had bought up the 
about Sir George Nvotes cbnduct in chat action, beſt horſes of that Kingdom; ſo chat, moſt of 
ſome not unf juſtifying, but extolling it as the horſes, which: his Portugueſe Majeſty's O 
much as others condemned t (iT. ̃icers afterwards provided for the i and 
Sir GibrgeRodkegafrerthe engagement, failed Dutch auriliaries, being beither of a ſize nor 
to Gibraltagz>where" he\ſtayed eight days to re. ſtrength fit for ſer vice, ſcarce one third part of 
fit; and, having fupplied that place with men the troopers: and dtagoona were mounted this 
and proviſions» failed from thence, and returned campatgni- Neither was there better proviſion 
home wil the great Ships; leaving behind him made for 'fick ſoldiers, who, after fo tedious a 
eighteen men of war, ander the command of paſſage, could not but be very numerpus, and of 
dir Jobs Leute hoth for the deſence of the coaſt whom many died for want of attendance and ne- 
of Portugal, aud o to be in readineſs to ſuccour ceſſaries. Another cauſe of the ill ſuoceſs of the 
Gibraltar; if there ſniould be Gccaion. campaigu was, chat, though the King of MI 
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(1) Sir Claudefley ShovePs Letter on this occaſion was ** ordered all the ſhips of my diviſion to lack. 5 
as follows : | << their - ſails, to, cloſe the line in the center ; this 

This brings news of my health, and that we © working had that good effect, that ſeveral of 
© are on gur way homeward: "That which ſends © the enemies ſhips a-ſtern, which had kept their 
us home ſo ſoon, is a very ſharp engagement. line, having their top-ſails and fore-Tails ſet, ſhot 
* we have had with the French: Our number gf “ up a-breaſt of us, as the r-Admiral of the 
« ſhips that fought in the line of battle were p „I bite and Blue, and fore of Bis diviſion ; and 
« equal: [ think they were Ne. and we fif- < the Vice-Admiral of the bite, ad dome of his 
« ty-three; but Sir George R e reſerved ſome of diviſion; but they were ſo wattnly” received, 
* the fifty gun ſhips, to obſerve if they attempted “ before they got à broad-ſide, that With their boats 
„any thing with their gallies, of which they had a- head, and their ſprit“ ails ſet; they towed 
< twenty-four. - Their ſhips did exceed in bigneſs. 1 „ from us without giving us the opportunity of 
judge they had Yeventcen'three-deck ſhips, and we ( firing at them. 7 
had but ſeven. "The battle began on Sunday the «© The ſhips, that ſuffered moſt in my diviſion, 
* 13th "inſtant, ſoon after ten in the morning, and © were the Lows, Warſpight, Tilbury, and Swiſt- 
in the center and rear of the fleet it continued “ fure; the reſt ' eſcaped pretty well, and I the 
* till night parted: but in the yan of the fleet, '« beſt of all; though 1 never took greater 
* where I commanded, and led by Sir Fohn Leake, © pains in all my life to be ſoundly beaten; for 1 
* we having the weather-gage, gave me an oppor- „ ſet all my fails,” and rowed with three Boats 
* tunity of coming as near as I pleaſed, which „ a- head, to get along-ſide with the Admiral of 
* was within piftol ſhot, before I fired a gun, the bite aud Blue; but be out-ſailing me, 
* through which means, and God's affiſtance, the . ſhunned fighting, and lay along-ſide of the little 
enemy declined us, and were upon the run in „ ſhips: notwithſtanding, the engagement was very 
less than four hours, by which time we had * ſharp, and, I think, the like between two fleets 
* little wind, and their gallies towed off their “ never has been in any time. There is hard! 
lame ſhips" and others as they pleaſed; for the „ flip, that müſt not ſhift one "maſt, and ſome 
Admiral of the bite and Blue, with whom we < muſt ſhift all; à great many have ſuffered much, 
** fonght, had ſeven gallies tending upon him. "As „ but none more than Sir George Roste and Cap- 
ſoon as the enemy got out” of the reach of our © tain Jong the St. George, God ſend us 
w guns, and the battle continuing pretty hot a- © well home: T believe we have. not three ſpare 
' ſtern, and ſome of our ſhips. in the Admital's © top-miaſts, | nor three fiſhes in the fleet, and I 
: (quadron towing out of the line, Which I un- judge there are ten jury-maſts now up. After 
derſtood afterwards, was for want of ſhot, 1 „ the fight, we lay two days in fight of the ene- 
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che beſt intentions poliible, 


were all in the 
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ESE 


Duke Sebomberg Velt-Marſhal-General of the the ſpring-campaign.” Nia 5c bn 0 
Porjugugſe forces ; but then his conferring' the ee ee 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. - 
mate | 
ml£3 Yim's Ho chat hive was inthe kg 


of; ils and defigns-berween the two 
nerals. To all this may he added, tat _ 


Lady, married 40 the Duke of \Cadtval, the 


\ : » 


ol 
upon Monſieur Fagel - Genera) - 
rather leſſened than hon o 
age! unwilling to 


in the Court of Portugal, was 


Schomberg, 
Queet's warrant, publiſhed 4 
ke per jets, e er 


other of ber Majeſty's Ali 


3 them, as were qualified to ſerve in ber 
. f 
iii ſuch as, 
« by nat ſerve 
terms with the Portugueſe. 2 employed 
his title of Captain- General of the in in, or of 
Great- Britain's forces in Por ought cer- * ſuch Where 
tainly to have commanded, dt leaft, all the '** they the ), 
Zngliſh and 'Dutch auxiliaries : Aud it had been King of their te. N 
no ld policy in the King of Portugal to hive ive mani forth his ti- 
2 him like wilt N N _—_ wy 2 # the nifing bis 
is forces z a poſt, whi s fathe pardon is ſubjects; un Mod 
formerly Hh in chat Ki with ſuch . declare thin three | e:“ 
ſactels,” that he reſcued the Crown of Portugal The other hie Portugueſ@ N 
from the Spaniards, and fimed it in the family, “ taking reſtore the Iberty 
that wear it at preſent. But though few, if any, dy the | 
of the Portugueſe Officers had the neceſſary qua- | | of | 
tifications 'to be made Generals; yet the * lic Maj "that monarchy. 
of Portugal would not break the eſtabliſhed rule Their Majeſties bad intended tu be in A Nn 
of that Kingdom, whereby the Governors of neſs to enter Spain by the middle of N, but 
provinces command in chief all the troops it was the beginning of Juns be reach- 
within their diſtricts. He had, indeed, made ed Santarem, where they continued che ret of 
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e the other, and to. come to a 

<< for which neither of e 

* of ſufficient ammunition, on o 
ay no worſe, . ht 


my, we went on the careen, by turns, to flop our 
ſhot-beles ; 'fo that had they engaged a ſecond time, 


we muſt baue engaged, them beard and beard, 
either have carried them. or ſunk by their fides. bn 
a word, we were obliged to leave them, lefl they 
ſouls fuſpeft cur weakneſs, and force us to be deſperate, 

During the action, were killed and woun of 
the Englch two | thouſand three hundred and fifty- 
eight; of the Dutch four hundred; Sir Andrew Leake, 


ang 


Lieutenant Le 


A 


rai of .. n, and 
＋ Babes Second; Daptains, of whi 
were Knights, a Cominilary of Matines fix 


tenants, and five fea Enfigns. Among 


AHEAD Gos 


the Crown of Spain, filed 
W bs - Hove Rough 


ee 
ſelf and his: garriſon 


further 


tence, . maſt of them taken priſoners, with Ma- 


R Melderen. this ſucceſs, the 
Duke of Berwick paſſed the Tagus, joined ano- 
Th pl of Spamards, com 
er claes de „and King Philip, being arri- 
ved in the army, inveſted © , the inha- 
ditants of which: forced the garriſon to ſurren- 
der at diſcretion z and amongſt them an Engii/þ 
regiment of foot commanded by Colonel Stan- 
victorious army before Caſtel-davide, which, 
— almoſt 4 _ yet refuſed to 
open her gates, the garriion encouraged 
to defend themſelves by the reſolution of the 
Engliſh regiment of Licutenant-General Siuart, 
— by Lieutenant- Colonel Huſſey. By 
this time King Charles and the King of Portu- 
gal being come to Santerem, it was reſolyed, 
that the is das Minas, Governor and Ge- 
neral of the arms of the Province of Beira, 
ſhould make an irruption into Spain, and by chat 
diverſion endeavour to draw King Philip's forces 
from before Caftel-devide. The Marquis having 
gathered a body of about fifteen' thouſand 
k:; men, marched accordingly towards the Tagys ; 
i, took by ſtorm a Spaniſo place in Caſtile, called 
Fuente Grimuldo; defeated..a body of French 
and Spaniards, commanded by Don Ronguillo ; 
and made - himſelf maſter of Manſeimo. But 
though King Philip ſent the Duke of Berwick 
with a ſtrong detachment to obſerve the _ 
ueſe, and it was from thence conjectured, th: 
he would give over the attack of Caftel-davidt ; 
yet the. Duke of Berwick, finding, that the 
Marquis das Minas did not move forwards, re- 
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, etttfettiity z but che militia opened the ate 
on 


Liſbon. 


by Prince where Duke Se 


t his 


- 


ure, weg ufer before Calas drci Heres 1704. 
upon Huſſty propoſed to the! . 
to retitè into the caftle, and defend it to the 


the Spaniards, 'and ſo the Whole garri 
5 
is time; ingly hot, "King Phitty Y 
ried troops into vurteh dennen 


ea | 
und, not Widking if poffible to preſerve all 
ea e | andon es 
'tO raZze 
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could 


game. Upon which, the 
ftow the CHAR Lf ter Ve 
Porjugal* on | the "Eat!" of Galway; who 
having accepted" of it, more in ſubmiſion to 
Deer cominand, than out of any gre 
„N of ſucceſs, "repreſented "the 
of 'nighnenting the” forces and dhe 
: Alf his demands were rea- 
d four thouſand mien 


the Tartar man of war, 
with ſeve b engineers and voluntiers, 
in eight days Ailing; ſafely arrived at Liſbon, 

Di bomberg ed to him the july 30. 


reſi 
command of the Engl; Tote About a 
month after, 'the Earl, have reviewed the 
Portugueſe and Auxiliary forces, marched them 
over the little. river Cos, and incamped near 


Spaniards, cammanded by the Duke of 
Berwick, that they did not think jt adviſable 
to hazard the Loſs of their whole army; and ſo, 
retiring farther into the territories of Portugal, 
they ſent their troops into winter. quarters. On 0g 
the other hand, the Spaniards were fo weaken- N. 8. 
ed by the detachments ſent under the command 
of the Marquis de Filladarias, to attempt the 
retaking of Gibraltar, that they were contented 
to defend their own Country, and had no 
thoughts of invading Portugal; ſo that things 
were quiet on thoſe frontiers all the remaining 
part of the year. e 

The Spaniards had drawn all the forces they 23, feg- 
had in Andaluſia and Efremadura together, to / Gibral- 
retake Gibraltar; and the Marquis de Villada- tar. 
rias had with him ſome French troops, with ſome — 
Engineers of that Nation, Who were chiefly re- 
lied on, and were ſent from France to carry on 
the ſiege. This gave ſome diſguſt to the Spa- 
niards, who were ſo abſurd in their pride, that, 
though 
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704 foe Murs fee and animate his men, and1o.give the-neveſ.. , 


fary onders-:cThedick. A —— 
1 1 yon and; N 


anal 1 well. Jo 
* 2 = 
winters and. 


rying it — 
aſtex; many 


xd raiſe th 25) 
Gilraltar on . 


on the 
ile, Marſhal d Taste, * 

5 425 | whe r= ary cn 

ud} of the Marquis de Yilladarzas, had no 

The jege is better ſucceſs at land than that General; ſo that 


+ enemy mas” at daft obliged, tg mail the 


Afrir: is In Hah the Duke of Sawy had, A melancholy 
J , e eee e. ng place; but he ſup- 

ported his affairs ich great conduct, and — 
cd. a firmneſs in his misfortunes,, beyond what 
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ERC 


French army x: ls AS 


INT te penis of he. Alte, tiny, lr 2.25 
rtifications, went, over to them 3, Jo that, by, all, chis prathes,. 
they ſat down — Verue in the end of Os. the fire, was rather. covered at en than el. 
Fang The Duke of Savoy poſted his army at tinguiſhed (1). . 


© Creſcentino, over - againſt it, on the. other {ide of he diſorders in 4 $4 had a deeper * 
the Po: He had a bridge of communication; he x * 


and, a pO ſtrength. It Was h 
went 9 into By . a the Ld to A * WIE: of "TITTY 
wp GPA | © dr 
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( 1 Colonel Sanne their principal 1 in 


his Memoirs of the Wars of the Crvemnes, B. IV. tells 


us, that the whole Country was now reduced to a 


Deſart, an hundred Boroughs and Villages plundered 


and burnt, the priſons full of Proteſtants, and the ſuc- 
cours, which had been promiſed, two years before 


from Aland, not come, When Marſhal de Villar 


arrived in the Province with freſh. troops., The firſt 
thing he did after his arrival was to give notice 


to Cavaller, q that, if he would come to any a- 
n 


d lay -down his arms, the Marſhal 


7 cement, 
Rad orders from the King to grant all his juſt de- 


mands ; but, if Cauallier ſhould refuſe, the Prote- 


Rants ſhould expect no ſavour. At laſt, after a Con- 
ference. between the Marſhal and Cavalier, the lat 


ter in conjunction with, his friends drew up Articles 


in behalf of the Proteſtants of the Cevennen, which 
were ſigned by the Marſhal and Monſieur de By/- 


ville, — of Languedoc, in the King's name, on 
- the one part, and by Cavallier and his Lieutenant Bil- 


Gard, on the other; and were as follow: 


80 lil think Sn 26 not ih Glad or walled 


Towns. 


* Granted, provided they do not build Church. 
II. That all ſuch, as are detained in the Gali, 
only on account of Religion, ſince the revacation'of 


9 be ſet at lax 
—_— a weeks after 


' Granted. n 

** * who have leſt the Kingdom n account 

0 gion ave free liber return, and be 
reftored to their eſtates and privilents. 


2 dannn rake Hong u. 
ſhall be efta- 


IV. That the Parliament of 
bliſhed on its ancient n 2 


i Kin wil 


V. That no Gauen. Tax ſhall be 050 'E the 
Province, during the ſpace of ten) | years, 


Refuſe 
Vi That we! ſhall! have the Cities of Mampellier, 
—— Perpignan, and eln as een 


The humble requeſt FA the Proteſtants, in the Province 
of Languedoc to his Ai Riff 

I. That his Majeſty be pleaſed to grant us Li- [. That the inhabitants of the: Coty whoſe 
berty of Conſcience in all the Province, and to houſes have been burnt in the wars, ſhall pay no im- 
bold religious Alſemdlies in ſuch Country-places, as poſts for the term of ſeven years. 


" Granted. 


= 1 
DOK . 


J "and have 
(poſed cem vo ner pr of 'veaforiable xerins; if 
the Eper c five! beer pre vn ileth upon to 
offer they funky ant iniiricediardy upon theit 
fr conſter ati, utter the conqueſt ol Bavaria. 
There were great errord in the Governmert of 
that Kingdom. By a long courfe of oppreſſion 
ice, the Hungarian were growh ſavage 


[yi wporr any 'pretence' of 
wee ſized" om, and ticir 

Hilber The. Jeſults were believed 
to have uren make w ll theſe contiivances 
and profeewniensy und it- Wag Haid, that they pur- 
chatte the confiſcated eſtates upon very caſyyerms. 
The Nobility'of Hungary ſeemed: irrecobbſleable 
to He Cu UP Hens. On the other hand, 


hoſe of u rt, he Hath thoſe conH EAT on 


aſſigneck rhethſ” and knew, that che reſtorin 
theſe woll@Ertuitily be iniſiſteel on ag a neceſſa- 
article in any ttely that might follow; did 
all they cou ig trust ſueh a: « I v 
viſibe, that Naxert be, whe was at their head 
aimed at the Pr Ineipaltry of Tranſzivania; and 
it was nutüral for the gu d look on his 
afrivink; ut chat dignity; by which he could afſiſt 
and pröteex them, as He" bee ſecurity they could 
have! On de other hand; the Court of Vienna, 


being pollen of that principality,” would not 
cafily part Wink it. In the midſt of all this fer- 
ment, à feeluctön Häppened ir xh Turi Em- 


Aer Sultam wil” ſet up, ſe chat all 
things were noch at u ſtund, rilt” it migtvt be 
known "what was to” be expected from him. 
They were oi delivered Fromn'this 1 10 for 
he ſent u Car t the CHurt of Fienns, w af- 
ſure chem, what he would giye no aſſiſtance to 
the male contents Thar Court, being freed from 
thoſe apprehen ens, veſclvec to carry on the 
war in Hutgaty as vigorouſly as they could. 
This was itnputed to a ſeefet practice from 
Trance on ſome of that Court; and there were 
ſo many concerned in the coh˙iſcations, that eve- 
ty propoſition that way was powerfully ſupport- 
ed. Thus Maly was neglected, ard the ſiege of 
Landau was ill. ſupported, their chief Strength 


being employer in Hungaty: © Yet, hen the 
Miniſters of che Allies preſſed the opening a 
treaty * with” the malecontents, the or 


ſeemed willing to refer the arbitration of that 
matter to his A lies; But, though it was fit to 
{peak in that Ryle, yet no ſuch thing was de- 
ſigned. A treaty was opened, but when it was 
known, that Zeibey had the chief management 
of it, there Was no reaſon to expect any good 


— TT 888 * 1 


e 294) AANa@NEERED YL & \ i NN 
auite Miheörtenet the mualedontents, 


eſſeck of it. : Te was born a Proteſtant, 4 ſub- 
jeaof2che-Palatinete,” and was often employed 
by the Eleftor Charles Lewis to negociare affairs 
at the Court of Vienna. He, ſecing a proſpect 
of ring in that Court, changed Ris Religion 

and became a crentüte of the Jeſdirs; and ad. 
berech teucity to All their intereſt. /He mand- 
ged chat ſeeret practice witly . the French in the 
treaty of Nyſtict, by which the Proteſtants of 
the Palatinate ſuffered fo conſiderable a prejudice. 
The treaty in Hungary ſtuck at the preliminaries, 
for indee&neither ſide was'then inclined to treat. 
The malecontehts were ſupported by Fraiice > 
They: were touted; in ſeveral engagements, but 
theſe were not ſo conſiderable as the Court: of 
VNema give ot in their public. news. The 
maleconrents ſuffered muth in them, but came 
ſoon together again, and they ſubſiſted ſo well 
by the mines, of Which they had poſſeſſed 
themnſelyes, and the incurſions they made, and 
the contributions they raiſed Mom dle Emperor s 
fubjects, that, unleſs the War was cart ed of 
more vigorouſly, -or- a peace offered” more ſin- 
cerely, that Kingdom was long like to He a 
ſcene of blood and ra pine. Lehe nen 
So likewiſe was its neighbouring 
of Poland. Tt: was 
new election was "only a loud threatning, to 
force a peace ſooner; but it proved other wiſe. 
A dyet was brought together of thoſe, who were 
itreconcileable to K ing Aupnuſtut'y and, after many 
delays, S/aniflaus Leezint/ti," Palatine of Poſna- 
nia; was choſen and prodiaiined their King, and 
he! was" i owned bythe King of Swe- 
den. The Cardinal Primate feerned- at firſt un! 


Kingdom 


to be into it ; and this was believed to be 
an artifice of his ro'Exteuſt himſelf to the Court 
of France, whoſe Penſioner he was, and to whom 
he had engaged to carry" ths election far the 
Prince of Comi. The wür was tarried an this 
year with various ſucteſs on both ſides. King 
"Auguſtus made a quick mareh to Warſaw, where 
he ſurprized ſome of $/arflaws*s' party, the latter 
eſcaping narrowly himſelf. But tbe King of 
Sweden followed ſo cloſely, that, not being able 
to fight him, King Auguſtus was obliged to re- 
treat into — where he continued for ſome 
months. There he ruined his own Dominions, 
by the great preparations he made'to return with 
a mighty force 3 but his delays induced many 
to for ſake his party 3 for lit was given out, that 
he would return no more, and that he was weary 
of the war, which he had good reaſon to be. 
Poland, in the mean while, was in a moſt miſe- 
rable condition. The King of Sweden ſubſiſted 
his army in it, and his temper grew daily more 
fierce and Gothic; He was reſolved to make no 


W EEE TTY FI? FIND 7 
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Granted. | OT es 
VIII. That out of a body of two thouſand of thoſe, 
who were actually with eur Cavallier, and ſuch 
as ſhall be delivered out of the ſeveral priſons, he ſhall 
raiſe a regiment of dragoons to ſerve in Portugal ;- and 
2 he ſhall receive his orders immediately from the 
ng, | | B* 23 
Granted, provided the remainder lay demon their arms, 
hat the King will permit them te live undiſturbed, in the 
exerciſe of their Religion. © - as 


By Virtue of a full power we have received from 
s Majeſty, we have granted the above articles to 


No. 43. Vor. III. 


2 _— * ” * 


* N I; $24 | FEROT)} 43 4bb, 
the Nav Converts of the Province of Languedec, © 
Given at 'Njfmes, the 19th of May 1704. 
ann nf 167 214 2 The Marſhal de Fillers. 
Lu t. 

2 5 oY 1 n 

| 11 5 JP . m, Billiard. 
But whether theſe articles were ever laid before 
the King, or only before bis Miniſters, Colonel Ca. 


vallier was not able to determine; but it is certain, 


they were very little obſerved in favour. of the Pro- 
teſtants, | fs en 4 16h 
8 H peace, 


— 


—_—_ 7 


669 
#704. 


os The affairs 
4, that the tall of a 7 Poland. 


25 


. 


willing to ures to tkis ; hut he ſuffered 'himſelf 


ͤ— m—_ _ 


| 179% peace, th iv i wake 


mean time, his own{Gguncry 
Nargs,..4nd made ſome progr 


Sweden. The: Popeieſpouſed:the inrexats bf © 
King, Auguſtus. fon to ſupport anew; Convert 
of = — worthy 

2 cher cited 
8 at. Nome, and, 40 


— — * that the Emperor bimſelf, bow 


tame ami ſubtniſſiye ſocyer to all the impoſitiona 
of chat See" yet, could nt hut ma ud c. 


oot eacommunicatidns againſt 
alt: choſe 2 which ſhould continue in 

Dominiona. The rot was ſo imꝑlicit in 
his faith, and ſe: ready! in his obedipnee, that he 


ould thunder 


ordered his troops to retire out of K 


aſtical. State; but all. che effect this had, was 

leave that State entirely in the banda of che 

French, againſt whom the Pope K 
it to fulminata, »chowght E mr yr 
be would. maintain à neutrality v and both. the 
Venetian and the Great Duke adhered to him in 
that, reſolution, and continued r the 


War. er vs, MM 47 Fr "1 2 „ 14 A 


1 ws deſtroyed. by the 5 


| 2 


ee ah * a common 0 Fair — 4 


— * it. Theg Pope had threatneds. chat 
* 


* 


** .of; Our enemies, P 
ni ce carer 55 * ar 4: 

0 d —— rü ts: - 

_ . Fed 15 7 Ur 
nner — to > i is for 
"I hols great ends abroad, M which 


er 2 — — 

tis ore your concern 
1 not 40 give the: leak —— 
"T2971 Dr | 
y inclinations are to. be Lie ad tet 


4 gone A du all. 1 hope you! will donoching 


*< 10, endanger the lol of this>0ppptruni 
a which God has paß tg our bandes Gepe 
ourſelves and all Turepe M and that there will 
de no contenton among your: but; Who ſhall 
*f-amgſt promote the publie welfare - 11 8 
Sucha temper es this, — — 
* * eie 


ingza cunnqt fail of W 
both at home and abroad. + v4; 
This wand make mea he Quan, 
A whoſe: urmoR; ; endeavours wandt neuer be 


Third Sof. Afeer this view-of the date of —— 
/-n of the it ig time 40 return Egan d, here, on. the 1 K 
Parlia- , 29th of Ofoter, de Farliament metat Hef mite 
| 84. 20. Bans according to ihe laſt prorogation z and; the 
Queen, being come to the Hauſe of eers, made 


F you a happy and flouriſbing 
People,” (191; ese Feng = * 


131 Tie two Hh dares; $33. 
mary addrefies i yy the ent day. 93 
1 ee Ne the L bor: 
108 * ür $07 ee on- 


E. your Mode mat 3 Th 
loyal ſubyedts,.ahe, Lords'Spitityaland ©* 


P. H. 
III 392. the: following verb hath Pe) 4th 
13Y)\ 998 of 


-a6 Lord a; cual. iris 19 


. . 


| "H E 33 3 ſucceſs, wick 

- A which God: has ꝓleſſed our arms in 4-4 
66 My has ſtirred up our good ſubj 
Vall parts of the K in * has 
„ unanimous: joy. and ſatisfaction ; and I aſſure 
„ myſelf, you are all come diſpaſed to do every 
thing, that is neceſſary for: che efftetual pra- 
** {ecution af the war, nothing being more obvis 
i ous, than that a timely improvement of our 

<«..preſent advantages will enable us to procure 
n laſting foundation of ſecurity. for -England, 
and a firm ſupport for the liberty of Europe, 
«* Thisis my aim. I have no intereſt, nor ever 
vill have, but to or yen 2 83 
< pineſs of all fc 


| Gentlemen of the Hoye of Commons, 


« ] muſt deſire fuch Supplies of pon. 6 as may 
* be requiſite for carrying on the next year's 


«© ſervice both by ſeã and land, and for punctu- 


< ally performing our treaties with all our Al- 
<< lies, the rather, for that ſome of them have 
5 juſt pretenſions depending ever ſince the laſt 
war; and I. need not put you in mind, of 
«+ what importance it is to preſerve the public 
credit, both abroad and at home. 

« I believe you will find ſome charges neceſ- 
« fry next year, which were not mentioned in 
the laſt, Seſſion, and ſome extraordinary ex- 

© pences incurred ſince, which were not then 
« — for. 
aſſure you, that all the Supplies you 
give, with what I am able to ſpare from my 


5 Temporal in Parlament aſſembied, beg leave 
do return our humble and hearty thanks to 
„ ypur Majeſty ſor your roaſt! gracioun.ſpeoch 
$198 your Palanan. 100 — 141 12, | diveſt 
[19 Ine indu dee your 
Ms - hath expreſſed. forall your ſubjects-z-your 
„ Care to create a perſect union among u., by 
<< forewarning us of the miſchiefs of diviſians: 
1 your goodneſs ig declaring. your on hap» 
* pineſs to depend upon that af; your people: 
«6 your deſire to ſee that happineſs. ſettled upon 
% laſting. — —— regard to 
1 treaties ; your juſtice to publig engagements, 
„Abroad as. well as at home z and, your noble 
** concern; for the ſupport. of the; libergies. of 
Europe, comprehend all the Royal qualizics, 
that can be deſired in a Sovergign $ and when 
<<. they are all ſo maniſeſtly united in our Royal 
4 woe, and the Whole Natian, ſhquld 
inexcuſable to God and the whole World, 


to this Age and to Poſterity, if we Mould 


* not endeavour effectually to accompliſh all 
<< thoſe great and excellent deſigns, which, your 
% Majeſty hath ſo viſely and ar recom- 
„ mended. 
We, - for — fairhfully aſſure your 
Majeſty, that we will do all in our power to 
* bring this Seſſion to a happy and ſpeedy con- 
«© cubon, and to improve, to the ucmoſk, the 
*© bleſſed opportunity, that God hath put into 
our hands. 
Upon this! qccaſion- of approaching your 
< Majeſty, we deſire humbly to congratulate 
<< the great and glorious ſucceſs of your Ma- 


* jeſty's 


* 
— 28 — — - Fd 


n ® 
A . * 
— - 
, - 
— 


pk ber. 


„ effectually.” T“ 


* K 
. . e uicht thoſe of _ © + procurlii %. Ps ak "hoe. 


8 Altes user dhe comirignd'of the Dake 
« of Marthord 
«« mite 


yoourTwiflom and ceorags; in. ſending 


« Empit#:#aqq „eg mb by teh i 
«the Seer ravery, with w 0 
orders were. exccared. + we 4 * yo 
„ What tefnains for us to do, is 00 be. 
a eech God Athat the like ſuc 
66. your Maj efty's arms, 
T — — n und 
tried i 
2 7 'Majelty may Ive ma- 
„ n | years; 1 hate the” *pleafare and. | | 


Liberty of Eu- 


66 000 behofdirigathoſt' pans of che world 
7 My tl e thöſe Blefitnj = 
8 « Which yout ſhall have, procy 


10 for them“ 5 9 PL 
75 oft: WHY 60: 11 5 | 
To did mes yeen eerst, 4 1 ann ve⸗ 
« ry fenſibſe'of che greut duty and affection 
«© yo ed in the ſcveral particu- 
« Jars f thit” àddreß; and 1. veturn vou my 
„ hearty © themes for your" ation of 
our great ſuteeſs, and for the aſfurances of 
your readineſs to concur iri proſecuting it 


Leone ts "Y 


The Addreſs preſented by the Commons, 
the ſums def hs thus experi: ene 


inen hann geg 1 


Maſt gricios BER « 45 FRY ih | 


ns s moſt duriful 404 
the Knights, Citizens, 
Me in Parliament aſſembled, do 
>Jeave” to return to your Majeſty our 
(6 5 howble' and heafty chanles for your 
% Majeſty's moſt gracious n the 


e throne ; and % congratulate your . wih 
upon the great and glorious rao o_ 
„ whiclw9it)tatfiopleaſed” God to bleſs 


« Majeityin the intire S_ the united — 
6 of Ka and Bivaria, by the arms of your 
„% Majeſty and your allies, under the com- 
mand, and by the courage and conduct of 
the Dalte of Marlbordug b; and in the vic- 

* tory obrained by your 2 * fleet, under 
the command, and by the We of Sir 
«rc Georpe Noot. E3# 

Four Mijeſty can never be diſappointed 
io yqur expectation from us, your faithful 
6 — who all come diſpoſed to do 

every thing neceſſary for the effectual pro- 
4 See = en and therefore F, +26 
** Majeſty may N our providin 
* ſuck Supplies, and giving ſuch ſpeedy d 
patch to the public buſineſs, as may ina- 
ble your Majeſty to purſue theſe advanta- 
«= % bapp obtained over the common 

which we can never doubt but 
® — Majeſty's wiſdom will improve to the 


CC 


ct —— — 


you ſte” 917 6 o. 
a'firm and bing founda- 


BY = NR ; 


_ * be}, more—elſential lor the. . attaining, b 
« that Raldnabliartineceflacy aſtance a * 


Þ- < affutances they 


W prec'= of the Commons ga 


particularly, becauſe it ſpoke in the ſame. terins 
of the Duke of Marlboroggh's victories and the 


F 


Egland, 
- < and a; firm 9 7 for. the liberty of pls. | 
> We'can.neveFrnough ac. 


We are "truly. ſenfible, that Da Lon Is 


ends, than to be. inthely united at 
4 home. We ben therefore uſe 4 
© endeavours, by all proper wethods, to pre- 
event all dipitions among 3 will —_ 


* contention, But who ſhall mot promote an 
« eſfabliſt the. public welfare boch in Church. © 
and State. Thus-your Majeſty's Reign will 


be made bapf and PE AY, 
ul} poten] 1 55 A 1 Ng 


The Queen! ben eee 
gave her of diſpatching. the 
oh 8 {ory and avoiding all divihons ; both 
which, as they were extremely acceptable to 
4 ber, (6 they, would be Ad} Yantageous to Oh 
„ Klees, and heneficial to the poblc. Oh 


[ The Lords AAdreſs was cupixerfally 2pplauded , ; 
ve great offence, 


5 : 7 


ad van gained by Sir George Roote (1). It 

was allo obſerved, that the promiſe, which 
as made to the Queen, % A, their utmoſt 
endeavours to prevent all dipiſions, was in a man- 


ner reſtrained by the addition of all proper, me- 


thode, which many looked as ominous. 
However, after the Commous had taken the 
ſervices of che atmy and navy into conſideration, 


and, by an'unagimous vote, on the 2d of Ne- gr 14 c. 


2 — the Queen 10 betete ber, haun 
u and land. frre, 20ho bad. behav 
222 7 ſo gallanily, they "proceeded to the 


64k 
1504. 


Remark: 
on the ad- 


dreſſes. 


Supplies 


— grant - 


12 The ſeveral ſums they granted for the 


, army, and other neceſſary expences, 
= to four: millions, fix hundred 7 ſe- 
venty thoaſand, four hundred and eighty-ſix 
t pounds; "which they reſolyed to levy 77 land- 
tax of four hillings i in the pound, by: .continu- 
ing the duties on m̃alt, by caiſing eight hundred 
and ſeventy-ſeven thouſand, nine hundred and 
thirty. one pounds by fale of annuities, and by 
ſeveral other ways and means. They made fo 
great a diſpatch, that, on the ach of. December, 
the land-tax bill received the Royal aſſent, on 
which occaſion the Queen made a ſhort — 
to both Houſes, herein, in particular, ſhe re- 
2 ts to the 1 17 for — ; = 
diſpatch of ſo great a part of the nece 1 
plies, which the looked upon to be a ſure — 
of theit affections for her ſervice. ; 

It was generally wiſhed, and indeed expected, 


The Occa- 


in the Court, as well as in the City and-Coun- Anal bill 


try, that the hill to prevent Occaſional Conformi- | 


ty, which was the occaſion of great diviſions 
and conteſts in the tw former Sons of this 


Parliament, would not have been revived again 
at this juncture, when all W ought to have 
| | 1 


1 ES —— — ks te 


() The Duchth of Marlborough in the Account of 


rr Conduct (p. 146.) makes the following obſervation 
on this occaſion: My Lord of Marlborough, before he 
had had ſufficient opportunity of ſhewing the great- 
nels of the General, had, for his firſt ſucceſſes in the 
war, been complimented by this very Houſe of Com- 
mons, as the Retriever - 7 the — of the Engliſh 


— 


* 12 •— 


Nation, being then abu A High Churchman. But 
now, that he was thought to look towards the 'mode- 
rate party, his compleat Victory at Blenheim was, in the 
addreſs. of congratulation to the Queen, ridiculouſly 


paired with Sir George Roake's Drawn Battle with the 
French at fea. 


L again 


brought in. 
Pr. H. C. 
2 395. 


Burnet. 4 
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Nov. 23. 


Endea- 
vours to 
tack it to 
the Land- 
tax hill, 


Nov. 28. 
Pe. H. C. 


| wirhout obſtrudting the public 


% 


ſuſpended their animoſities,. and joined. in, cxle- 
brating the "ſuceeſſes of ek. jefty's arins. 


But, norwithſtahding all the endeavours uſed by 


the Mmiftty tc Engage the leading men of che 
High- Church · Party to reſtrain their zeal, till they 
might have 1 opportunity of gfatify ing it, 
| buſineſs, the Par: 
liament had not ſat Tong, betore Mr. William 
Bromley moved in the Bouſe of Commons for 
leave to bring in chat bill. Thi motion met 
with great oppoſition from all the moderate par- 
ry, among whom appeared many Courriers, par- 
neularly Mr. Henry Boyle, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who ſpoke ſtrenuoulty againſt it. 
But, though it was carried in the affirmative, yet 
the chief of the High · Church · party debated ſe- 
veral days in their private Aﬀemblies, Whether 


they ſhould bring in the bill or not? Though 
many urged ſtrong reaſons for the negative, yet 


the bill was brought in, but moderated in ſeve- 
ral clauſes ; for "thoſe, who preſſed it, were now 


reſolved to bring the terms as low as poſſible; in 
order once to carry a bill upon that head. Up- 


on the firſt reading of it, after a warm debate, 
the queſtion was carried for a ſecond. reading. 

his vigorous ſtruggle againſt the bill, even in 
the Hcuſe of Commons, made the patrons of 
ir juſtly apprehenſive, that it would never pals 
by itfelf through the Lords and therefore, after 
a long conſultation in their chief meeting, and 
(as was then whiſpered) by the ſuggeſtion of 
Mr. Secretary Harley, in whom they ſtill repoſed 
great confidence, but who deſigned to decoy 
them into a ſnare, they reſolved to attempt the 
tack ing of it to the Land · tax bill, Neves £6 
on the ſecond reading of the Occaſional bill, 
Mr. Bremley made à long ſpeech, wherein, 
among other things, he urged, ** That the prac- 
& tice of Occaſional Conformity was ſuch a ſcan- 
e dalous hypocriſy, as was no way to be excuſed 
upon any pretence whatſoever. - That it was 
condemned even by the better ſort of Diſſent- 
ers themſelves. That the employing perſons 
of a different Religion from that cflabliſhed 
by law had never been practiſed by any. wiſe 
Government, and was not allowed even in 
Holland. That the Sacramental-Teſt was ap- 
pointed by the wiſdom of the Legiſlature to 
preſerve the eſtabliſhed Church; which Church 
ſeemed in as much danger from the Diſſent- 
ers at this time, as it was from Papiſts, when 
the act was made. That this law, being 
ſo neceſſary, and having been twice refuſed 
<« in the Houſe of Lords, the only way to have 
it paſs, was to tack it to a Money-bill. 
That it, had been an antient practice to tack 
« bills, that were for the good of the ſubject, 
„to Money bills, it being reaſonable, that, 
while grievous taxes were laid upon the ſub- 
ject for the ſupport of the Crown, the 
Crown ſhould, in return, paſs ſuch laws, as 
were for the benefit of the People. That 
the great neceſſity there was for the Money- 
bill's paſſing, was rather an argument for 
than againſt this proceeding. For what dan- 
ger could there be, that the Lords, who pre- 
tendedꝭ to be ſuch great Patriots, ſhould ra- 
ther loſe the neceſſary Supplies, than paſs an 

Act fo requiſite for the preſervation of the 
Church, Thar, however, if they - ſhould 
"ſuppoſe them ſo unreaſonable, the matter was 
not yet fo bad, for it was only but proro- 
guing the Parliament for a few days, and 
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then the Commons might paſs 
* | t. the Weh * concluded 
with moving, hst che Bul 4% ir | 

ebe Conformily, ight. be. meked> ro... the 
GT and: Tax bill” This maren accalianed 3 
long and warm K. The deſign of the 

ty, was, that the, Lords ſhould be.p . 
the other 


great difficulty 3 ſince if rhe 
che Bill, ang. parare one, Rom ; 
then the Houſe, of Commens ; would , have 
injited 0.4 eee 
among, them Ay 4, damen never 
eo. be, departed from, that 22 — 
der a Money- bill, but muſt eher Jo it, or te. 
ject, it, ag it is ent 10 them. r. Oha gther 
hand, the Lords could not age g any ſuch 
Tack, without, departing fron has mg re- 
ſolution, which way, in l books igned, by 
moſt of them, never to admit of , Tack to a 
Money- bill; and, if they yielded now, they 
taught the Houſe oh, mene the way. to im- 
poſe any thing, en ther at their Plena, Ti- 
party in the Commons, put their whole:(trength 
on the carrying this point. They, went farther 
in their deſign,z, that, which was gruly. aimed 
at by thoſe in the ſecret, 38.49, 1 4be war, 
and to force.a peace, They knew. 4 Bill 
with this Tatk could not pals in, the Houſe 
of. Peers 3, for, ſome Lords, even. of, cheirrown 
party confeſſed, that they, would, neyer pals. it in 
that manner. By this means money would be 
ſtopped ; and this would throw all. matters into 
reat confuſion both àt home and abroad, and 
iſpoſe the Allies, as. deſpairing of 
from England, to accept of ſuch terms ms 
would offer them. Thus an artful. deſign as 
1 e leaſt to ſhake, ye pa 
Alliance. The, Court, was 'very.appreheglive 
this, and the Lord-Treaſurer Se oppoled 
it with, much zeal. The party diſawned che de- 
ſign for ſome time, till they had brought up tber 
whole ſtrength, and thought they; were = of 
a majority, The debate held, Jong: Thoſe, 
who oppoſed the Tacking, urged, that it was a 
change of the whole Conſtitution, and was in 
effect turning it into a Commonwealth, ſor it 
imported the deny ing, not only to the Lords 
but to the Crown, the free uſe of their Nega- 
tive . in the Legiſlature. If this, was, once 
ſettled, then, as often as the public occaſions 
made a Money - bill neceſſary, every thing, which 
the majority in the Commons had a Mind to, 
would be tacked to it. It is true, ſome Tacks 
had been made to Money- bills in King Charles's 
time; but even thoſe. had ſtill ſome relation 10 
the Money which was given. But in this caſe 
a Bill, whoſe operation was only for one year, 
and which determined as ſoon. as the four ſhil- 
lings in the pound were paid, was to have a 
rpetual law tacked to it. which muſt continue 
in — after the greateſt part of the Act was 
expired. Beſides theſe arguments, Mr, Secretary 
Hedges and the Lord Cuts repreſented to the 
Houſe, that the Duke of Marlborough had lately 
concluded a treaty with the King of Pruſſia for 
eight thouſand of his men, to be employed io- 
wards the relief of the Duke of Savoy, who was 
in moſt imminent danger. That theſe troops 
were actually on their march, upon the credit 
of a vote of that Houſe, That they would make 
good her Majeſty's treat ies: And that che ob- 
ſtructing the Money bills. which the Tacking 
would infallibly do, would put an 
| 0 
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„ Whether any wiſe man 

« yetitors” his whole eftate upon 
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, and aſked, 
chem would 
a A 5 
8 
We all 8 ous 
Pe, pn 4 ate? Sir 
bat am Members | had 25 
obſerved, «That for 
been againſt this bill 
but he wondered, chat 
« thoſe Gentlkmen, who had all along pretehd- 
ed, that the horch of England was on the 
« bridk of tuli.” unleſs fuch 2 bill ſhould paſs, 


1 Se e that might 
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4 ſecure che ut it 4 
e ded he) t the n of aul 


405 728 "who ate come over to us, whether 

a before Atisfled, as to the reaſonableneſs te 
«kh Degeity bf this ; bill, ſince now they de- 
= Roach r with they had voted 
4 gr dür Bide tv 17555 90 for it would have 
<a wr 1955 1 le, the greateſt 


= EE the Wm a grea 4 5 deal 7 8 
the co on 0 oning 
«6; 1 T1 5 


Fach.“ 
E#ileton' ſpoke. on the fame ſide, 
and fad, 
4 60 thtow' 


the 4 of this bill, we mean 
« jr. But fuppoſe 


"necelM upon the rds to paſs 
Lords think fit to * 

© tack what we have Porch. and to acq 
= re OP pals he Monen-bill 
confider of the other; 5 fault 
& 1 ie Nartoni account it to be, that the 

„ Queen's Buſitiefs is retarded?” In anfwer to 
all rheſe*objeftivtis, ſome precedents. were al- 
ledged, and the necelſty of che bill for the pre- 

'of the Church was urged, which they 
ſaw was not Bike to paſs, 'ubleſs ſent to the 
Lords fo 8 which, ſome thought the 
Was _ wittil y expreſſed by calling it a Portion 
annexed to ch Ofarch, as in a marriage; and 
they ſaid, they did not doubt but thoſe of the 
Court would exert themſelves to get it paſſed, 
when it was accompanied with two millions as 
its price. on'the diviſion, the Tack was re- 
jected by a majority of two hundred and fifty-one 
voices eaſt one hundred and thirty-four. 

Thus that deſign was loſt by thoſe, who had 
built all their ho oped upon it, and were now 
highly offended with ſome of their own party, 
who had, by their oppoſition, wrought them- 
ſelves ind places, and forſook that intereſt, 
to which they ved their advancement. Theſe, 
to redeem themſetves with their old friends, 
ſeemed ſtill zealous for the bill, which afterwards 
te = went on coldly and ſlowly in the Houle of Com- 
1 * mons, for they loſt all opes of carrying it in 
lh, the Houſe oft Lords, now that the mine they 

de had laid was "ſprung. However, it was ſent 
10 up on the 1th of December; and, the next day, 
bn it was read for the firſt time, If the NOT 
Ke. bad 7 not been preſent, there would have 
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arliament ; and. that, if 
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NA 


Ae "My for it was Spes 
to ay much that had not been ſormerly 
25 but t — ber Majeſty full information, 


unde it was ſuppoſed that The had heard that 
matter only 68; öne ſide, it was reſolved to 


the hole in her hearing! 'The topics — 


inſiſted on were, the quiet LAW Nation en- 
joyed by the eee a 'whi WT the fo. 
elgns' were * 0 ech 
in their injuſtice; crueſty, and” their Fa ma- 
only; to adyance”: Fopery, and other 
The Peaceabſe behaviour of the 
2 the zeal they expre poor the Que 
n ry . ent, No yarns! copioully, ſer 
Whiſe others the ity to it. 
That, which was chiefly urged, was [0 IM every- 
new law made in che matter altered the fate of 
things from what it was, when 2 att for Tole- 
ow Acer paſſed. er the panes an 
m: ey might from the u n- 
clude, that one ſtep would ad ao 
ther, till the whole effect of 55 act ſhauld. be 
overt It did not appear, from the b 
viour. of any among them, that they were not 


5 7 5 with the Toleration they . — or 
were carrying on defigns again 
Church. la that caſe 1 might Eu wi Ling 


y reaſc 
ble to look for a · further ſecurity 3 1 80 
nding that way was ſo much e 
ren on es and fears, the common 1 —— 
of ſedlition. On the other hand, to ſupport the 
bill. 4 77 ſtories were brought up to ſhew, how 


and. un that fort of men had 
in 2 The or med York, de- 
clared,: hat he was for 05 he = 


Das . the Church? 
Earl of Peterborough ſaid, ** 19875 ae 
th 4 60 hear that learned Prelate make a diſtin — 
tween, the Ecclefraſtical and Political 8 
e 1 hoped,- chat all the rds, 
conſciences, were ſatisfied, as 
to be, that this bill was 
& 3 ſerve 2 „ as well as pi- 
& ritual. 4 would vote inſt it.“ he 
queſtion being put, whether the bill ſhould be 
xead a ſecopd time, it was carried in the negative 
by a 9 of ſeven AFR yoices againſt fifty. 
one Members preſent, and twenty proxies, 
being for rejeRing it 3 and thirty-three Peers in 
ouſe, and ſeventeen PENG; jor giving ic 
a ſecond xeading. - 
By this time the Lords were. en 
affair, which made no leſs noiſe than t 
rude and; was occaſioned by -a ſpeech 
Lord Haverſbam; his Lordſhip having acquaint- 
ed the Peers, that he had matters of bee at im- 
portance to lay before them, but that he deſi: ed 
it 
town and in the neighbourhood were ſummoned 
to attend three days after, when his, Lordſhip 
made a ſpeech, of which theſe are the maſt, res 
markable paſſages : | 
«I would be far from detracting or leſſening 
te any man's Juſt, praiſe, and do really believe, 


cc that the wonderful vittory. obtained Over the 


& French, under the conduct and command of 
4 Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough, 

&* if conſidered in all its circumſtances, eſpecially 
&© the unuſual ſecreſy, with which the orders 
vere executed, is the . any hiſtory can 


% ſhew us. 


81 
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And, though our ſucceſs at ſea. was not 


„ courage and bravery ſhewed itſelf the Tame. 


* cordially 


«©'T cannot indeed congratulate Sir George Root s 
intire vittory over the French; but I can, and 

do moſt heartily, his /afe deliverance from 
. ern 7 


Let our victories be what they will aſhore, 
„% while France is thus powerful at ſea, and 
* more ſo daily, not only by her new additions, 
<< hut by our too tafy concefſions, as were thoſe 
«of St. Chriſtopher's, "Newfoundland, and Hud- 
«for 5-bay z while'our trade is thus neglected 
« and your Lordſhips faithful and provident 10. 
A —— baffled by the 57 K counſels of no body 
«© Ktiows who; England, in m inion, can 
ane 

Another thing, that I ſhall take notice of, 
© ig the preſent Nate of the coin; and I dare 
«© venture to ſay, that, if ſuch vaſt exportations 
© he much longer continued and allowed, we 
„ ſhall have very little left at home. France 
«© may be beaten, but England muſt be beg- 
© gared. I know we are not fo ſenſible of this, 
= becmiſe there is a paper - money now current; 
% but, ſhould there ever happen to be a ſtop 
<« there, 1 pray God preſerve us from ſinking 
all at once. | 

The laſt thing, that I ſhall mention to your 
% Lordſhips, is in relation to Scotland, I think 
] need but lay before your Lordſhips the true 
„ matter of fact to convince you how much it 


* deſerves your conſideration. A little before 


te the laſt ſitting down of the Parliament there, 


'* jt was thought neceſſary to make ſome alterati- 


& on in that Miniſtry ; and accordingly ſome were 
0 diſplaced to make room for others, taking 
« ſome from each party, who might influence 
e the reſt, Things being thus prepared, and a 
e motly Miniſtry ſet, up, the Parliament met 
about the 6th of July laſt. And, though the 
«© Succeſſion to the Crown in the Proteſtant 
% line was the main thing recommended with 
the greateſt earneſtneſs by the Roe in her 
& letter to them, yet was it ſo poſtponed and 
<« baffled, that at length it came to nothing; 
e partly, becauſe the Miniſtry was ſo weak and 
« divided, that, inſtead of doing every thing, 
e they could do nothing; and partly, from a 
&« received opinion, that the Succeſſion itſelf 
«© was never «ſincerely and cordially intended, 
« either by the Miniſtry there, or by thoſe, 
4 that managed the Scots affairs here. 

This is very evident; for, at the opening of 
© the Seſſion, my Lord Secretary himſelf diſtin- 
«© guiſhes between a ſecret and revealed Will. 
„ And not only that, but upon the fourth Sede- 
runt (as they call it) a motion was made for 4 
% Bill of Excluſion; I take it formally to be ſo, 
* though it bears the title of an AZ of Security, 
« which was read the firſt time on the 7th, and 
ordered to lie on the table till they heard 
« from England; and, on the 10th, it paſſed 
into a law. Now can any reaſonable man be- 
<<  lieve, that thoſe, who rg a Bill of Ex- 
% cluſion there, or thoſe, who here adviſed 
< the 2 of it, could ever be really and 

or the Engliſh Succeſſion. I know 
* there is an exception in the Act itſelf ; but 
it is ſuch a one, as might have, full as well, 
*© been left out. For he, that aſks what, he 
** knows before, will never be granted, only 
** afks the denjal. And yet this is not all, but 
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* in this very hill of ExeluGon, | 
* the Hetetors and Boroughs, are not only al- 


„ Ber eee eee 40 
men 


te armed, 2 
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to exeiciſe their Tencible 


« ftated'it_very truly) ſurely, my Lords, it is 


* what deſerves your conſideration ; and I ſhall. 


make but obe or two oblervations 30 bur 


« Lordſhips. There are two matters of all 
* troubles ; much diſcontent, and great poverty 
„ and whoever will now look into Scotland; will 
* find them both in that kingdom, It is cer- 
* tain, the Nobility and Gentry of Scatland are 
&« as learned and as brave as any Nation in 
* Europe can boaſt of; and theſe are generally 
* difcontented. And as to the common people, 
te they. are very numerous, and very, ſtout; 
e but very poor. And who is the man, that 
can anſwer what ſuch a multitude, ſo armed, 
* ſo diſciplined, with ſuch Leaders, may do, 
* eſpecially ſince opportunities do ſo much al- 
<< ter men from themſelyes? And there will 
never be wanting all the promiſes and all che 
e aſſiſtance France can give. 

** Befides this, my Lords, I take it to be of 
„the laſt danger to England, that there ſhould 
© be the leaſt ſhadow or pretence of a necel- 
< ſity to keep up regular and ſtanding troops 
„in this kingdom in time of peace; for I 
„ ſhall always be of the ſame opinion, that 
„ what has been, may be. In ſhort, ö 
* 1 think every man wiſhes theſe things had 
* not been; and in my opinion, there is. no 
* man, but muſt ſay, they ſhould: not have 
„% been. I ſhall end with an advice of my 
Lord Bacon's. Let men, ſays he, beware how 
* they negleft or ſuffer matter of troubles to be 
& prepared; for no man can forbid tbe ſparks 
* that may ſet all on fire. Lal 
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The Lords were variouſly affected with this 
ſpeech z which, though generally approved, as 
to that part of it, which related to the Scots. af 
fairs, yet was it no leſs unwelcome than unex- 
pected to ſee the preſent Miniſtry reflected upon, 


to whaſe counſels and management the Nation 


owed its proſperity at home, and, in great mea- 
ſure, its ſucceſſes abroad. And des, ſome 
Peers thought it derogatory to the Duke of 
Marlberough, that Prince Eugene ſhould be na- 
med before him in the mention of an action, in 
which that Prince acted but a ſecond part. 
However, this ſpeech was ſeconded by the Earls 
of Rocheſter and Nuttingham ; the former parti- 
cularly lamenting the Fj conſequences of the ex- 
portation of the coin, and inliſting on the ne- 
ceſſity of putting a ſtop to that evil, The 
Lord - Treaſurer, who took this to be an oblique 
reflection on himſelf, ſaid, That, though it 
„ would not be difficult to demonſtrate, that 
there never was ſo great a plenty of money 
in England, as at preſent, yet there was a ſure 
* way to increaſe that plenty, and prevent the 
exportation of coin, and that was by clapping 
up a peace with France, But then, added 
% he, I leave it to the conſideration of any wile 
* man, whether we ſhall not thereby be ſhort- 
ly in danger of loſing, not only all our coin, 
«© but all our land to boot,” - KI 
The Scots buſineſs being the moſt material 
part of the Lord Haver/bam's ſpeech, the 29th 
of November was appointed to conſider of it, 


upon 
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; upon which day the 


l 


'*: laws here for that purpoſe: 4 
&/ © Queen be enabled by act of Parliament, on the 
1 * part of England, to name Commiſſioners to 


Queen went to the Houſe 
of Peers, both to hear the debates about that 
important point, and to moderate by her pre- 
CE iy RA which-mightariſe (1). This, 
however, had not all the deſired effect ; for-the 
Earl of "Nottingham, having reflected on King 
William with relation to the treaty of ition, 
the Lord Somers roſe up and faid, © That it 
« was unbecoming a Member of that Houſe to 
« ſully the memory of fo great a Printe: and 
« he doubted not, but a man, who could reflect 
on King William before his Succeſſor, would 
« do the fame by her preſent Majeſty, when ſhe 
% was gone.“ As to the treaty mentioned hy 
the Earl of - Nottingham, he added, That 
<« there was 4 noble Lord there preſent (mean- 
« ing the Earl of Jerſey) who was the principal 
Agent and Plenipotentiary in that treaty, and 
« whoſe duty, as well as jnteteſt, it was to vin- 
« dicate both the memory of his late moſt gra- 
« cious Maſter and his own conduct.“ In the 
mean time the Lord Mobux conſulted with ſeve- 
ral Peers, whether they ſhould move to ſend, the 
Earl of Nottingham to the Tower, But, this be- 
ing the firſt time the Queen did the Hodſe the 
honour of coming to hear their debates, they 
thought fit to decline that motion out of re- 
ſpect to her Majeſty. As to the main huſineſz 
of the day, the Earls of Nottingham and R9: 
cheſter urged the ill conſequences of the ,a# 
of Security paſſed in Scotland; And it being 
anſwered, That the ſame was granted, to pre: 
vent the _ of a rebellion. in that Kingdom, 
it was Teplied, *** That, if the Scots had rebelled, 
they would” have febellec without rms; 
« whereas, if they had a mind to rebel now, 
« this act had legally fupplied them wich neceſ- 
« faries to ſupport their rebel lion. Thie more 
moderate repreſented, That, like fkilful Phyſi- 
cians and wiſe Legiſlators, they ought rather to 
apply preſent remedies to a known evil, than to 
loſe time in enquiring, Whether or no it might 
have been prevented. It was after much de- 
claiming moved, That the Lords might paſs 
ſome votes upon the Scots act. The Tories, who 
preſſed this, intended to add a ſevere vote againſt 
all thoſe, who had adviſed it; and it was viſible 
ut whom this was aimed. The Whigs diverted 
this: They ſaid, that the putting a vote againſt 
an act paſſed in Scotland looked like the claim- 
ing ſome ſupetiotity over chem, which ſeemed 
very woe that time; ſince that Kingdom 
was poſſeſſed with a national jealouſy on this 
head, which would be much increaſed by ſuch a 
proceeding. More moderate methods were 
therefore propoſed, in order to the making up 


That Scatſnen r ſhould nat enjoy the 
in this Kin 


UV 4 Nenn ee 


en treat about an Union with Scotland, pro- 
, vided, chat theſe powers be not put in execu- 


tion till Commiſſioners ſhould be named on 
the part of Scotland by the Parliament there. 


rivi- 


675 
1704. 


This 
66 leges of Engliſomen, extept ſuch as are ſettled . tid 


tions, and ſuch as are or ſhall be in our larid 


or ſca: ſer vice, until an Union be had, or the 
<<. Succefſian ſettled as in England. That the 


bringing g of cattle from Scotland into Eu 


und be ptevented. That the Lord Admiral 


or t Commiſſioners of the Admiralty, ſor the 


time being, be required to give orders to her 
+ Majeſty 


's ſhips, to take ſuch ſhips, as they 


in ireland, and the Planta- 


Lord Bee 


rers. 


This 
the Earl of 
Torring- 


fall find trading from Scotland to France, ot ton. 


to the ports of any of her Majeſty's ene- 
mies; and that Cruizers be appointed for that 
** end. And that the “ exportation of [ZEngliþ 
**. wool: into Scotland be carefully hindred.“ 
Theſe reſolutions being approved by the Houſe, 


* This by 
Lord Mo- 


hun 


the Judges were ordered to reduce them into 


bills one of which, for an intire Union, was 
read a third time, and paſſed the'2oth of De- 
cember, and ſent to the Commons for their con- 
currence. On the gth,: the Lords preſented an 

dreſs to the Queem importing, That, hav- 
ing taken into conſideration divers acts of 
„ Parliament lately paſſed in Scotland, and duly 


veighed the dangerous and pernicious effects, 


<< which-were likely to follow from them, they 


** were: preparing bills for preventing ſuch great 

evils ; and, in the mran time, they thought 
** themſel ves bound to repreſent to her Majeſty, 
++ as their humble opinion, that it was highly 
requiſite ſot the ſafety of this Kingdom, that 
*© ſpeedy and effectual orders be given for put · 
ting of Newcaſtle into a condition of defence, 
#*, for- ſecuting the port of Numouibh, and | for 
repairing Carliſie and Hull. They alſo be- 
** ſoughtihen Majeſty to cauſe the militia of the 
four Northern Counties to be diſciplined, 
and provided with arms and ammunition; 
and a competent number of regular troops to 


obe kept upon the Northern borders of Eng- 


* land, and in the North parts of Ireland: And 
< ſo direct the laws to be effectually put in exe- 
<* cution againſt all Papiſts, in reſpect to their 
arms and perſons, and to order a particular 
* account of what was done, in execution of 
<< her commands, to be laid before her Majeſty 
© in Council without delay.“ To this addreſs 


the Queen anſwered, That ſhe ſhould direct 


< a ſurvey to be made of the ſeveral places men- 


**. tioned in this addreſs, in order to lay it before 


„the Parliament: And what forces could be 


of a breach in this Iſland, with which it ſeemed -** ſpared from their attendance here, ſhould: be 


to be threatned; and, at laſt, the Grand Com: 
mittee of the Peers came to theſe reſolutions, 
That the beſt method to prevent the incon- 
* veniencies, which mi 


acts paſſed in Scotla 


t happen by the late 
, nas by making ſuch 
That * the 


— & 


7 2 upon the borders, as. they had been 
«* the laſt year: And that ſhe would likewiſe 
„give the neceſſary directions upon the other 
«« particulars af the addreſs. “ 0 3067] 
ITbe Commons likewiſe, having in a | 
Committee, ' conſidered the ſtate: of the Na- 
tion with regard to Scotland, reſolved on the 
13th: of December, ** that a bill. ſhould be 
Io 1 Ii nr nen N 64 brought 


— 


—_ A 


(1) The: Queen: began this winter to come to the 
Houſe of Peers upon great occaſions to bear their 
dedates, which, as it was of good uſe ſor ber better 
information, ſo it was very ſerviceable in bringing the 
Houſe into better order. The firſt time ſhe came, 


4 4 . 
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was, when the dehate was taken up concerning the 
Scotch Act: She knew the Lord Treaſurer was aimed 
at by it, and the diyerted the ſtorm by her endeavours, 
as well as ſhe reſtrained it by her preſence,” Burnet 
Vol. IL os 0H 7 [ Vis io 
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, 7. in Engl bottoms into her Majeſty's 


% plantations in the Yeſt- Indies. 5. That imme- 
« diate proviſion be made to prevent the convey- 
ing of horſes, arms, and ammunition, from 

„ England into Scotland; - 6. That all the prote- 
5 ſtant free-holders of the fix Northern coun- 
«© ties of England be permitted to furniſh them- 
“ ſelves _ arms.” | Theſe reſolutions Pp; 


of the ng Fl apr patho ing te br, 
ordered to lie upon the table, becauſe the Com- 
mons were reſolved to adhere to a notion, which 


conſtrued wy br ram. Money. The Lords 
were clearly in poſſeſſion of proceeding thus; 


fo that the calling it in queſtion was an attempt 


on the ſhare, which the Lords had in the legi- 
Nature, On the firſt of February, the Commons 
read it a third time, and paſſed their own bill 
relating to Scotland';' and the following Chriſtmas 
was the day prefixed for the Scots Tea 
Succeſſion, or, on failure thereof, then this act 
was to have effect. A great coldneſs appear- 
ed in many CO IIS 2s be 
hot on leſs important occaſions a Th 

not to deſire, that the Scots ſhould y rg 
Succeflion ; and it was viſible, that ſome 0 
them hoped, that the Lords would have uſed 
their bill, as they had uſed that ſent down by 
the Lords. Many of them were leſs concerned 
in the fate of the bill, becauſe it diverted the 
cenſure, which they had intended to fix on the 
Lord- Treaſurer. But the Lords were aware of 


_ this, and four days after the bill was ſent up 


to them, paſſed it without any amendment. 
Thoſe, who wiſhed well to che Union, were 


afraid, that the — and the declaring 


che Scots Aliens after the day ptefined, would 
be loaked on as threamings; und they faw cauſe 


1 Tage Lord-Keeper in the dane df chit 


„ and, I hope, a 92 ſtep, made 


Val 


to apprehend. that il]-tempered men in Scotland 
wordd uſe this an an handle 40 divert that Na. 
tion, which was already much ſourrd, from 
— to any motion, that might tend to 
promote the Union, or the declaring the Suc- 
ceffion. It was given out by thoſe; that this was 
an indignity done their Kingdom and:that they 
ought not ſo much as to treat with a Nation, 
that thteatned them in ſuch à manner. - The 
Marquiſs of Twweedale excuſed hitnſelf ſtom ſer- 
2 longer, upon which the Duke of 4. 
ene 
room. U. 
Ide Bols of. e een 1 
to- England, and firſt coming to the Houſe / 
of Peers, received the following compliment 


Houſe : | 


bi 
| M Land Dale of e. = 
* 


HE tapp 77 1 
her Majeſty's arms under your-Grace's 


2 e in Yay 1. HOY i 


« {> truly great, ſo truly 1 cir- 
e cumſtances, that few 1 * 58 


f former can much 
F 295 luſtre of %. ah Fn 


„ Four Grace has not overthionn yo 
BN Generals, raw and undiſci 


t your Grace has conquered che. 
1 | Bavarian armies ; armies t 


iaſtructed e far 


PS» ; 
& and commanded by 
& rjence and bravery. 


The glorious i yrs your Ga 

% obtained at Schellenberg echſtet, 2 
50 very Mug in themſel ves; but 
„ they are greater, ſtill in their conſequences w 
„ her Majeſty and her Allies. The Em 
* is thereby relieved; the Empire itſelf 
« from a 9 ra enemy Ke S very bowels of 
* it; the exorbitant power of Franke Teer 


5 reducing of. * narch Lg Th due 
N * bounds, and ſecuring, the liberties of Europe. 
« The honoyr of theſe glorious victories, 
« by gr they are, under the immediate blef- 
of Almighty God, is, chiefly, if bot 
" . owing to your Graee's conduct and 
* yalour. 
„ This is the unahimous voice of England, 
„ and all her Maj {ty* s Allies. 
« My Lord, This moſt honourable Boo # 
* highly ſenſible of the great and. 
* yices your Grace has done her Majeſty bs 
* campaign, and of the immortal Honour you 
* have done the. Engliſh Nations. and have 
of . me me LY: you their thanks for 
ee the ſame. 0 accordingly. give your 
Grace the 405 of this Houſe, for the gteat 
s honour your Grace has done the Nation, 
& for the great and ſignal ſervices > have 
done her Majeſty — this 8 


46 campaign.“ 
The Nannen mam 


* wc 
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* wr Lordſhips are pleaſed to do me. 1 
La a wy LI to do right to 
« having under my command. Next to the 
« bleſſing o God, the good ſucceſs of this cam - 


e paign4s Owing to their mn e 
40 1 ſure it will be a 92 1 8 
«© well as ENcaAuragement do the Whole army, 
« to find their ſervices ſo favourably accepted.” 
The ſame day, a Committee of the Houſe of 
Commons waited vn he Duke, to give him alſo 
the thanks of. that Houſe... + + 10 12561 
Marſhal de Tallard, vey near rr 
nerals, being nom at | ucen's 2 
had a fair opportunity wing her reſent- 
ment of the late-haughty and contemptuous be- 
haviour of che French: towards her Royal perſon 
| and dignity,. For, to omit other iniults, it is 
remarkable, that, when the Lord Cuts was 
about ſettling a cartel with their commiſſioners, 
they would = 1 
neral of the Nen farces, but on 
of + Bock forces 3 upon which, the Con- 
ferences were broke off, For this, and ſome other 
reaſons, it was Teſolved to give the French pri- 
ſoners ſome ſmall mortification, by letting them 
lie two nights.on ty 4 e peg — 
am and Mary yatchs in the river 3 y lufter- 
ing no e Aiden mo haye acceſs to 
them, And it is to be obſerved, that the Ear! 
of Fever ſham haying'aſked the Duke of Maribo- 
rough, '** Whether he might go and ſee his old 
> {riend. Marſhal de Tallprd? The Duke told 
him, That he believed the Queen would not 
% refuſe. him leave, F he aſked it of her:“ 
Which the Earl took for a ſoſt denial, and for- 
bore to make any. application to ſee the Marſhal, 
who with the reſt of the French 2 landed 
on the 16th of December at Blackwall, where 
they were magnificently entertained at dinner by 
Mr. Jactſon, and, in the afternoon, ſet out in 
ſeveral coaches for Barnet, in their way to Nor- 
tingbam and Litchfield, where her Majeſty thought 
fit they ſhould refide (1). They were accompa- 
nied by General Churchill, and attended by a 
detachment of the Duke of |Northumberland's 
Royal regiment of Horſe- guards, who were alſo 
ordered to guard them at Nottingham and Lich- 
feld as priſoners, being allowed all manner of 
freedom, both in thoſe places and ten miles 
round about. 
On the zd of January, the ſtandards and co- 
lours, taken at Blenheim, were ſet up in Woſt- 
ninſter- Hall; and, three days after, the Duke of 
Mariborough, was entertained the Ciry of 
London. Two days before, Dr. Delaune, V ice- 
Chancellor of Oxford, accompanied by ſeveral 
of the heads of Houſes, the Proctors, and 
other principal Members of the Univerſity, at- 
tended the Queen with a printed copy of the 
ſpeeches and verſes ſpoken in the Theatre on New- 


„Duke of - Aﬀariborou 


my 


year's day. They preſented at the ſame time * 
addreſi to her Majeſty, importing, That th 
exertiſe, performed in their Theatre, was in 

** honour of the rent ſucceſs of her Majefty's 
«. army che laſt year in Germany, unfler the ad- 
< mirable conduct and invineible courage of the 


. 
= 


and at fed under the © 
„ moſt brave and faithful Admiral, Sir Georg? 
** Rookez actions as beneficial as they were glori- 
** ous; by which the Empire was freed from the 
power of © Frante and treachery of Bavaria, 
5 Charles III. poſſeſſed of Gibraltar, a happy 
«©, preſage of his ſpeedy Settlement in his King- 
** doms, commerce in the Mediterraneanſecured 
and the greateſt check, that was ever 

to the ambitious deſigns of France. ' Con- 
«* cluding with their prayers to God, chat 


„would ſtill reward her Majeſty's pious car 
<< and, concern for the Eſtablifhed © urch,. by 


<6 the continuance of vi to her arms.“ The 
Queen returned a cold anfwer to this addreſs, de- 
firing, however, the Vice-Chancellor to let the 
Univerſity:know, ** how kindly ſhe took this 
«* inſtance of their zeal;” but adding, that, 
ns they might be aſſured" of her protection, 
„ ſo ſhe would not doubt of their care to en- 
courage thoſe principles, which would pro- 
möote the peace and welfare of herſelf and all 
her ſubjeRs.” The truth was, that the Duke 
of Mantborough's friends were greatly offended 
with an addreſs, which ſet the actions of the 
Admiral upon the ſame level with thoſe of the 
Captain - General. And, as the Univerſicy of 
Oxford ſpoke the ſenſe of the whole High- 
Church party, ſo it was not long before the 
Court, io now eſpouſed the oppoſite intereſt, 
ſhewed their reſentment of it. VO" 
On the 1rth of Januury, the Commons took — 
into conſideration the great fervices performed ftock /er- 
by the Duke of  Martvoroigb the laſt ſummer ; ed on be 
and Sir Ch/ftopher Muſgrave, who, in à former Dt 7 
Seſſion, had chiefly oppoſed a Motion for re; — 
warding the Duke, — now ſilenced, 'as it 
was thought, by a promiſe of a place for his 
ſon, it was unanimouſly reſolved to preſent an 
addreſs to her Majeſty, expreſſing the gteat 
“ ſenſe this Houſe had of the glorious victories 
obtained by the fotces of her Majeſty and 
„ her Allies under the command of the Duke 
* of *Marlborough ; and humbly deſiring her 
«+. Majeſty to conſider of ſome proper means to 
66 — 199 the memory of the great Services 
performed by his Grace,” The Queen took 


a ſew days to conſider of this addreſs ; and, on 


the 17th ſent the pawn meſſage to the 
Commons, That The inclined to grant the 
5 intereſt of the Crown in the Honour and Ma- 
„ nor of N vodſtoct and Hundred of M ooton, 
% to the Duke of Martborough and his Heirs; 
and, the Licutenancy and Rangerſhip of the 
„% parks, with the rents and profits of the Ma- 
* nors and Hundreds, being granted for two 


” 


(1) At Nottingham, Marſhal de Tallard; the Mar- 
quiſs de Monperoux, General of Horſe ; the Count de 
Blanzac, Lieutenant-General; the Marquiſs de Haute- 
feuille, General of Dragoons; the Marquiſs de Val 


the Chevalier de Croify, the Marquiſs de Ja Valiere, 
Major-Generals ; Monſieur de St. Second, Brigadier ; 
the Marquifs de Vaſſey, Colonel of Dragoons : At 
Litchfield, the Marquiſs ds Marivaux, jeutenant- 
Numb. XLIV. Vol. III. * 
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/ame, the Marquiſs de Seppeville, the Marquiſs de Silhy, 
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General; Monſieur de l Meſſuiere, Monſieur Folly, 
Monſieur I Amigny, Brigadiers ; Monſieur de St. Mau- 
rice, the Count de Lime, the Marquiſs de Laſſey, the 
Baron dE, Monſieur de Balincourt, Monſieur de 
Saukveboeuf, Monſieur de Montenay, Monſieur de Gal- 
lart,, Monſieur des Crefſy, Colonels of Foot ; Mon- 
fieur de Ligondais, the Baron de Heyder, Colonels of 
Horſe ;. Monſieur d Price, and Monſieur 4 Hurival, 
Colonels of N of O eO! 


4 lives, 


- 


04-4, 


The HISTORY T ENGLAND. 
thought it proper that in- 
% c umbrance ſhould be cleared. Hereupon 
the Commons ordered a hill to be brought in, 10 
enable the Queen ia grant the Honour and Manor 


- 
1704-5, ** lives, her Majeſty 


uke of Marlborough: and bis Heirs; and re- 
lved co addreſs the Queen to advance the mo- 
ney for clearing the forementioned incumbrances, 
The. Queen. not only complied wich this addreſs, 


; Woodſtock, and Hundred of Wooton, 10 the 


Palace, called Blenbeim- Houſe, The plan of this 
 magaificent; building was formed by Sir Jobn 
Vanbrugb, in which extent and ſtability ſeem to 
be more ſtudied than art and beauty. | 
By this time Sir George Rooke had been laid 
alide ; and it was publicly declared, that the 
Lord: High- Admiral had appointed Sir Cloudeſly 
Shovel, Admiral of the White ſquadron, to be 
Rear-Admiral of England, Admiral and 
Commander in. chief of her Majeſty's fleet. Sir 
Jabn Leake, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
the late ſea-fight, aud had been very ſucceſsful 
in the ſeaſonable relief of Gibraltar, was at the 
ſame time appointed Vice-Admiral of the White 
ſquadron; Sir George, Byng, Vice-Admiral of the 
Blue: Sir Thomas Dilks, Rear-Admiral of the 
ed; William Whetſtone, Rear- Admiral of the 
hite ; Sir Jobn Jennings, Rear- Admiral of the 
Blue, in the room of Sir James: Wiſhart, who 
laid down his Commiſſion... | YO + 
The e, On the 118th of February, Baron de Span- 
1 beim, Ambaſſador Extraordinary from the King 
P. H. c. of Pruſſia, - having notified to her Majeſty the 
2 of the Queen of. Pruſſia, only daughter to 
the late Elector of Hexover, by the Princeſs So- 
pbia, and great grand- daughter of King James I. 
Some days before this, the Houſe of Commons 
took into conſideration the treaty lately conclu- 
ded by the Duke of Marlborough, and unani- 
mouſly reſolved,  *© That an humble addreſs be 
«« preſented to her Majeſty, returning the thanks 
of this Houſe for concluding the late treaty 
« with the King of Pruſſia, which was ſo ſea- 
«© ſonable a ſupport to the Duke of Savoy, and 
* ſo great an advantage to the common cauſe z 
* and alſo to aſſure her Majeſty, that her faithful 
«© Commons would effectually enable her to make 
«© good the treaty with the King of Pruſſia, 
* who, upon ſo many occaſions, had ſignalized 
«his zcal for the Proteſtant Religion and Li- 
«© berty of Europe.“ 12 
The Commons preſented another addreſs to 
the Queen, ** That ſhe would be pleaſed to uſe 
her intereſt with her Allies, that they might 
«« the next year furniſn their ſeveral compleat 
N both by ſea and land, according to 
their reſpective Treaties, and to continue her 
endeavours for an accommodation between 
« the Emperor and his Subjects now in arms in 
« Hungary, in order to the better and more 
«*< effeCtual carrying on the preſent moſt neceſſary 
4 war.“ The Queen promiſed to uſe her en- 
deavours to obtain a compliance from the Al- 
<< lies with what was deſired; and to make ap- 
<<. plication to the Emperor for an accommoda- 
<* tion with all imaginable earneſtneſs. 
Cimplain Complaints of the miſmanagement both at 
of tbe Ad. the board of the Prince of Denmark's Council as 


Feb. 8. 


40 
cc 


miralty. Lord-High-Admiral, and at ſea, roſe now very 
—_ high... The Houſe, of Commons, during the 


Europe. Whole continuance of the Parliament, never ap- 


pointed a Committee to look into thoſe matters, 


and made them unwilling to find chem © 
to cenſure them. The truth Was, the 
Was 
ty by thoſe, who ſneltered 


but likewiſe ordered the Comptroller of her 
works to build in #oodftock a magnificent 


or ignorance, or if there lay any deſigned trea- 


which had been formerly a miu Patt of their i 
care. _ They ſaw, that things were il condytted, 


but che chief Managers ot ſen- Affairs were men 
of their patty, and that atonsd for All faule, 


ut, or 


laini 
of the Prince, none would appear direct n 
For 7 2 


conſequences, was, that, though there were twen· 


ty-two ſhips appointed for cruiſing, yet tl 

had followed that ſervice ſo remi 04 0. 
orders ſent them were fo languid ancł ſo little ur- 
gent, that three diligent cruiſing ſhips could 
have performed all the ſervices done by that 
numerous fleet. This was made out ina ſcheme, 
in which all the days of their being at ſex were 
reckoned up, which did not -excted hat chree 
cruiſers might have performed. It. did not ap- 
pear, whether this was only the effect of oth 


chery at the bottom. It ſeemed very plain, that 
there was treachery ſomewhere, at leaſt among 
the Under-officersz for, a French Privateer being 
taken, there were found among his papers in- 
ſtructions ſent him by his Owners, in Which be 
was directed to lie in ſome ſtations, und to 
avoid others; and it happened, 'that"ttis agreed 
ſo exactly with the orders ſent'from"th&Adny- 
ralty, that it ſeemed it could not be by chance, 
but that the directions were ſent upon fight of 
the orders. On the gth of Febrwary, the 
preſented an addreſs to the Queen, concernin 
the miſmanagements of the navy, ſetting for 
in particular, That, for the three laſt years, 
the charge of the navy had exceeded” what 
«© was deſigned by the Parliament, the ſum of 
above three hundred and ſixty-fix'thouſand 
“ pounds. That, in the year 1904, ohe thouſand 
five hundred and ſixty- ſix ſeamen were want- 
ing to make up the number” of thirty-five 
5 thouſand, who, with the five thouſand ma 
++, rines, ought to have been employed at fea, 
% to make vp the number of forty thouſand 
men provided for by Parliament. That there 
were the laſt year ten flags in ſea- pay, viz. 
three Admirals, three Vice- Admirals, and four 
Rear-Admirals, and that three of thele were 
not in their poſts. That Mr. Churchill, Ad- 
„ miral of the Blue, had not been at ſea in any 
year of this war. That Mr. Graydon, Vice- 
Admiral of the Blue, had been on ſhore all 
* this laſt year: And that Sir James Mißburt, 
% though a Rear- Admiral, had been the laſt 
<< year Captain to the Admiral of che fleet, 
<« That there were two Vice-Admirals of the 
„ Red, and two Rear- Admirals of the Blue, 
but no Vice-Admiral of the White ; which» 
eto their Lordſhips, ſeemed to have been very 
e irregular, and to have been done in fa- 
„ your of Mr, Grayden, a". _ 
60 ery 
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bis behaviour, in letting the four. French 
chips eſcape, was 4 prepuciice to her Majeſty's 


ſervice, and a great diſhonour to the Na- 


- 


* 


Nin 
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tion A and that his proctedinga in Iumaica 
had been a great diſcouragetnent to the inha- 
* hitants of that Iſland, and prejudicial to her 
«« Majeſty's Service ; and hereupon the Lords 
„ had, on the egth of March; laſt, made an 
<« humble addreſs to her Majeſty, that Mr. 
* Craydon might not be employed any more in 
her ſervice ; but, having been acquainted, 


Committee, chat _—_ hers diſcharge 

« beſought her - Majeſty, that he- might 
" — —— in her ſervice.” "After 
this, their Lordſhips too notice of ** the"vaſt 
« increaſe of penſions, as appeared by the nayy 
* books, particularly,” a penſion of three hun- 
e dred and nineteen pounds to Sir Fobn Munden, 
e theugh be had not done his duty in the expe- 
dition to Coruna; whereas the | penſion to 
„Admiral Nevis widow had not been paid for 


_ «© two years paſt; and ſome Officers of the fleet 


had been laid aſide, without any penſion or 
* conſideration, though no miſbehaviour had 
* been. laid to their charge.“ They farther 
obſer ved, That in the ordinaty 9 of 
the navy, there was put down ſeven thouſand 
e pounds for the Prince's Council, though they 
were only five in number in 1702, five in 
10g, and fix in 1704 and it did not ap- 
% pear, that mote than one thouſand pounds a- 
piece had been paid to them: And that Mr. 
% ChurdhiPs, appointments from the navy were, 
„ as. Pringe's, Council, one thouſand pounds; 
for penſion, ſive hundred pounds; as Admiral 
* of the Blue, one thouſand two hundred and 
< ſeyenty-ſeyen pounds, ten ſhillings ; and for 
** tabſe-moniey (though not at*ſca) three Hün- 
« dred e pounds ; in the hole, 
* three, thouſand, one hundred and forty- two 
pounds ten ſh illings. They likewiſe repre 


ſented, ** That there was not a ſufficient number 


of proper ſhips for Cruiſers and Convoys; 
and they concluded,” with “ reſtigg aſſured, that 
* her Majeſty would conſider of the fitteſt me- 
< thods,. and give the moſt effectual orders for 
< reſtoring, and eſtahliſhing the diſcipline of the 
© navy, the encouragement of ſeamen, the guard- 
ing of the coaſts, and the protection of trade. 
To this addreſs the Queen made anſwer, '** That 
* it contained many obſervations,” which he 
* would confider e and give ſuch 
directions upoſ them, as might be moſt for 
he advantage of the public ſerv ice. 

A deſign was formed in this Seſſion of Parlia- 
ment, but. there was not ſtrength to carry it on 
at this time, The Earl of Nocbeſter gave an 
hint of it in the Houſe of Lords, by ſaying, 
chat he had a motion of conſequence to the 


great 7 6 
| ſecurity of the Nation, which he would not 


make at this time, but would do it when next. 
they ſhould meet together. He ſaid no more in 
the Houſe, but in private diſcourſe he o ned it 
was for bringing over the Electoreſs of Hanover 
to live in England, It ſeemed not natural to be- 
lieve, that a party, 'who hat been all along 
backward at beſt; and cold in every ſtep, which 
was made in ſettling the Succeſſion, in that fa- 


LO ä 


either the Court or the Whi 
Court was now 


W MEN WNOT ALES 4 1 
, ſeryigeualihough this Houſe bad voted; That milly, fhould: become all on the ſudden ſuch 


converts, as to be zealous ſor it; and therefore 
it Was not an unreaſonable jealouſy to falpeR, 


that ſomewhatilay hid under d It was thought, 


that they cithar knew or apprehended, chht this 
vould not be acceptable tothe Que 222 
beiog highly: diſpleaſed with the meaſures ſſie 
too, ent into this deſigu both to vex her, 
and in hopes that a faction might ariſe out of 


it, uch might breed a diſtraction in our Coun- 
cils, and me of them might hope thereby to 


| - revive the Pretender's claim. They reckoned, 
«© fince the report made to them from their 


that ſuch a motion would be popular; and if 
on whom the 
beginning to look more fuvour- 
ably, ſhould oppoſe it, this would ' caft 4 load 


679 


2170445. 


on, them, as men,” who; after all the zeal they = 


bad expreſſed for that Succeſſion, did 3 fur 


the hopes of favour at gurt, throw it up:. 
thoſe, Who bad, hitherto been conſide 
mies of that Houſe, might hope, by this mo- 
tion, to overcome all the prejudices, which tlie 


Nation had taken up againiſt them; and the 
might create a merit to themſelves in the mind, 


of that family, by this eafly zeal, Which they 
reſolved now to expreſs for it. This was ſet on 
foot among all the ys but the more ſincere 


ene- 


among them oduld not be. preyailed on to dt 
lo fall 


a part, though they were told; this was 


1 


intereſtt. 


the likelieſt way to advance the Pretender's 


this Parliament ended, was the caſe. of the- A 
bury men. It has, been related, hat proceed- 
ings had hoen at law upon the election at 


The last buſiheG of his Selfion, wich Which 7h fi- 
1 of the five 
Ailsbury 
men. 


Pr. H. C. 


dur y. The judgment that the Lords gave in Hiſt. of 
that mater wasexceured 7 und, upon that, five Bert. 


urnet. 


others of! the Inhabſtants brot t their action * See p- 
agaitfft che Conſtables, - for refuſing their votes. 541. 


| e Houſe, of 4 mmons Jooked on this a8 2 
high contempr; of,, their votes, and a breach of 
their privileges, to which they added a new, 
and till then, unheard-· of crime, that it was 


contrary to the Declaration they had made; + See p. 
At the ſame time they ſent their men: for 640. 
at 


theſe five tnen (namely, Jobn Paty, John 

Jabn Paton, junt. Henry Baſſe, and Daniel Horn) 
and committed, them, to Newgate, where they 
lay. three months; priſoners. They were all the 
while well · ſupplied, and much viſited, and 
therefore remained without making any applica- 
tion to the Houſe of Commons.“ It was not 
thought advifabſe ro move in ſuch à matter, till 
all che eee were paſſrd ; then motions 
were made, in the interval hetyyeen the terms 
upon the ſtatute of, Habeas Corpus, but, that ſta- 
tute n to commitments by the Royal 
authority, this did not lie within tt. 
When the Term came, à motion was made 


the Qusen' A Bench upon the common law, in 


half of the priſoners fot. = Habeas Corpus. 
he Lawyers, who moved it, produced the com- 
utment. in which. their. offence. was fer forth, 
it they had claimed the benefit of the law, in 
oppoſition to a vote of the Houſe of Commons to 
the contrary. They ſaid, the. Subjects were go- 
verned by the laws, which they ought and were 
bound to Know, and not by votes of 'a Houſe 


of Parliament, which they were neither bound 


to Know nor to obey (1). Three of the Judges 


0 Au were 


TL. 


— ——rY — — 4 


99 


(1) The pleadings of the Lawyers more at large were as follows : Page, Montague, Lechmere, and Den- 


ton 
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r WOE 
- 1704-5. were of opinion, Ahät the Court Could tage no Tough HP's jadginiensſoumed dearand fold, ara 
5 3 | 
un 1 . — jef Juſtice 
0 was of another mind. - He thought 2. ge- 


neral Warrant of commitment for breach of pri- Upon 
lege, waz of che nature of an execution; and, 


* 


ſince dhe ground of cummitment was ſpeciſied 
in the warrant, he thought it plainly appeared, 
that the pri ſoners had been guilty of nd offence, judgment of the 
and that cherefore. they ought to: be diſcharged. might be brought before her Majeſty in Parlia- 
O yore vob een wid 36 2 hog 29 . ni v0 Ams ed 1 
i AT ks ee einen þ ati odiae! . rd 
2 77 7 7 c43608.8 B5UT 150 1120) mon © 1.2 | 
tun were council for forth” the reaſons 
Commons, 
commit 
of he! 0 
de — fad. hs [oY 
that he now ' enquired, if these be any * rds, and the M 
< for. the compuneas of te ar. and there- other [inferior courts of E | a 
fore the firſt queſtion he was, ¶ there wes zuriſdiction touching any aflinns at Law; aud that 
&« a breach of privilege returned? Adding, that there N which are againſt the known 'Jawy ef 
being no notice in, the return, that the Houſe of . England, are in themſelves void. Atgthe# obje | 
„ Commons has any privilege, he need not argue, or exception was, that the continuance of * 
'« whether they have à power, or not, to reftrain men ſomment. of the re {as a new 3 
56; from" faite Jourt“ The bat Corpus is the way, which the 
Parliament 
=, yet thi 
z 80 
ab- 
| cre an 
Nen 
bad 
di 
- 1 Aug he, m f 
2 his Freehold 
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it 
were any ways related to the | Houſe: of Commons, 
Tard as Members — 1 * we 
k ard Sha ftsbury's' | ; Was A: mber: 
| he every Caurt muſt have power to keep 


elees; but that to take a man out 


of the Hou , who was not- of the Houſe, nor guilty 
of any breach of privilege, . abghit_ ee by 
4 n, Aff. be w for it: That the, eau 


8 
oFs 
5 9g 


judici ven 
foe a of Partathent ane 
being ſo, that à man might bring 

he did not know, what erime « man 
„uiho uſed this law; That the 
rds of his commitment went further, that bring - 
is action if contrary to the: Nerlagatian, in'bigh 
contempt of the Furiſdiftion, and in breach of the kunos 
previleges: That they did not know what this word: 
Detlaration meant, neither did they underſtand, wha 
this breach of bd "way!" _ as to 
the words, bin, the totem privilege! of' the Houſe, 
he was 4 e action is Ela the pri. 


TELLS! 
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vilege of the Houſe, berauſe they can have no pri- 


vilege inſt law, and be was ſure it was not 
againſt law to bring any action. Then he 


notice, that the commitment was during eee 
ding, that he had known perſons committed 


mandatum Domini "Regis bailed ; \ and therefore by 
ſtrong reaſon ought they to be bailed if commit- 


ted by the Houſe of Commons. Mr. Lechmere in- 
what had been alledged by the other two, 
adding, that one part of the commitment, which ſet. 


0 „ ag Rigg 
Sire de, e dene e oy 


iſe; but on che . that 
in the Rolls of Preckdents there might be "found 
caſe, where. bail bad been allowed by-chis court 
on a commitment _ Houle - 2 Mr. 
enzon excepted to Frauen, the Commitment, 
es I, That the Warrant did nat f 


deſeribe che crime, 2. That it did not appear, chat 


the committed notice of the vote or de- 
datation of the Houſe of Commons, Wr ętery man 
is not bound to take notice of a vote; becauſe it is 
but a temporary thing. 3. mau 
n. that — priſoner 'was:'a —ů— c 

t, notwithſtanding any thing that: appeared to 
the contrary, be a as and then it muſt be agreed; 
the Commons had no juriſdiction, That, K it had 
been à general commitment, without "Thewing: the 
offence | particularly, aud faid, for a breach of Sebi 
lege only, perhaps it had been a godd commitment ; 
but here the cauſe was ſet forth, Ant appeared by 


the judgment- of the Lards in the caſe of h 


and Hite, that was no cauſe gt all of commitment. 
That bailing the priſoners ip this court | 
with the privileges of the Houſe of, nome: ir 
caufe, if bailed, yet they ate anſwerable to the Houle, 
and are priſoners in cuftodhd Exil. That indeed 
Juſtices of the Peace can commit for riot without 
bail-z but this power ariſes” frum an expteſßs act of 
Parliament for that purpoſe. That the her- 
ſel cannot commit, fo. as to bind the power of the 
law z but this court, can, in ſuch,caſes, and always 
ſuch commitments. Wer RT, e 

[) The Judges delivered their opinions in the fol- 
lowing manner : The youngeſt of them declared, that 
he thought the priſoners "ought to be remanded, al- 
ledging, that it was the firſt Rabas Corpus of d 


d not medule | 


Mui. 


| The Comment wera.algrmed-a6 cheſs pe- 
— of dhe Cem af Ea 
„ Rn aſſembled, ta commit, for breach 


«of e «cammicments of dre 


« this Houſe rate: notrenamibable in any other 
Court Whatfbevery and chat no ſuch writ of 
« Errot was eve nos doth/apy writ of 
6 Errata ne 3 


— ave 
' 6, for the — any writ a. E in this 
« caſe; which would tend to the 
the undoubted rights and privileges of che 
Commons of Nandi. 

Ten Judges. (co only being of ace mind) * 
agreed, chat in — — 2 tition far a 
writ of — 2 ight and not 
of Grace. It was: therefore — a very 
ftrange thing. which might have maſt perhici- 


n;conſeuenaps, for a Houle of Commons to. 


deſire the>dQueen; not to grant a petition! of 
Right, which. was plainly a Law, and 
of her Coranatioan-oath. — — 


jor them to take upon tham ito: affirm, chat the 
writ did aut Er. when that was clearly the work 
of the Judicature to whether it lay or 
not, which was r 
Lords, whpr:anly :coild Be- 
ces, their having ſappli the public geo, 
was 4 conjaderation- to beiaffered to the 


Queen;*as non to. perſuade her to alt © 


— ——s EEE — — — —?—ęUcͤ— ͤ ũ ũ »— — — 
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| << fore they might depend, + 
e any tre eiue them any juſt occaſion, o 


—— 


Nee He 3 OM that, cher 

ed hes to infringe the law, andre deny: 
Wer x ſince mohey, given n ſeryioe, was 
given t the Vonn⁰,τ and to Themſelves, as proc! 
petly, 3 tothe een, 
is, was ti cht effect; 


1 , Phat ſhe was much 


686 
es! 


Her goſwat tocthis d Feb. 26. 


k troubled, 6 find the) Houle-of.Cornmons of 


* opinion, that her grantin 
„ mentianc:in their. ad 
* — 'ofi-vedich. ſhe- 


dender 84 Of het pwn pre 


— 4 
— — 4 ways | a5 
ive; And thorg 
ould not do 


complaint. this matter, relating to the 
9 of: judicial proceedings being of the 


Amporiance,. he thought it neceſſary 
1 weich, and [conſider very carefully, what 


he be proper, for hen tego, in 4 thing of 


3 ae. Abanbe Ware teturneg for it: 
— a wellree Jouſe of Commons 
would certainly have cha her for that tender 
regard to la and juſtice. The ſame day the anſwer 
Was — by Mr. Secretary Hedets, the Com- 
mons proceeded to carry their reſent ments to 
greater extremities, and having continued ſitting 
till the evening, voted, #5 2 Mr. Francis 
Hage, Mr. Ja 4 Montague, Mr. Nicholas 
** Zechmere,and Mr. Alerander Denton, in plead- 
451 the return of the Habeas Corpus, on 
of dhe gi ve priſoders commited: by 


. this Houſe, were guilty of. a breach of pri- 


* * and ordered them to be taken into 
Ay bay: wore 3 leſt the 


Queen 


— num wy —— 2 — 


bd, Ou moron bv os He Gre ol Corr ade ELLIS 
before the from 27 1 > ** 
a a akon 20 Fo bee Io A bad return; 28 , 171 Apes th 225 ne Son el 
Hürm wh riot or could ngt pF my which he anſwered, 

» baund ar 0 K 1 115 e- Hall, bay ing een the js to be me becauſe erin th 
peculiar laws mY ms; bu when the Earl gf to aft by 1. MY wilt. od 575 . += and; not d 
Nerthumber lg nd th where ws his bis abGluce 75 0 105 Lord C 
{tion was, her the poets, 1 t be we S thy preſent in this 
was Treaſan » Which 5 rdered to be det Fe 5 4 es here, ee 
& to the fal ces. to. be con eg, the 15 — oy ag nd ck 
proteſlati he order there to 4% 10 Ars gare 
and they reſalyed. if not ble at hete was 2 155 0 that we mu 
2 parallel gaſes Lhe Houſe of Commons had declared poſe they 2 eneral juri on of 
the priſoness gu y of a. Contempt ; and how .o . contempty, ., 150 1 5 a5 Well as debe Sud res: 
this Court. coptradit what had determined this colmmitment not "or a Es as 2 
them, who arg. h of the Legiſlature, and cannot adjudicatign, ang as 2 puniſh hat, when 15 
luppaſed to _þreak their truſt? udge Powis was of came 10 « 11 of re muſt « conſider 
lune opinjop as to the remahd any of the prifoners, 51 Hat it is * le fot the 
urging, that this, caſe was not Hike that of the Lord 227 15 , of the 
Shaftsbury... That as to the objeftion tage by ths Hou of 7 75 Ag have not accels to their 
Council, that the. priſoners, were not Membets, "it Was Whew: 0 Bn priviſe leges 'of that Houſe are to 
ſwered, that moſt commitments 5 Tet foul ik of | hre f t was 19 nreaſonable to put 
mons werg gf * a "af 5 the inquiry this, Court had 2 
3 a. Member, fi LG Oe. therwiſe .j Jar * To omen of the Houſe of 

uy could, nat Male e breach of their privileges. neee th 1 * Alſo over thoſe” of the 

As to what. was objected, that this commitment. ds: Sac that 17 . a great Court, du 
during pleabure, be teplied, That. it was more: Gn that neither t] nceſtors ng rT ever yet kne 
cial to have. . that perſons ſo mint. 0 ade ths ul wh J 4 Pawel concur- 
ted might, in. he mean time, F . 3 in oh is 1 & e 115 could not ink 
ſubmits Aud that the eee of the Houſe of this Tetarn, becauſe the pijſon- 


Commons were go the commitments of rhis Court 
upon contempt, which always were underſtbed not to 
for any Fartain time, and therefore during ledfure. 
That it was likewiſe objected at the bar, that 1 
mmene, was for bringing an action; to which 
ered, that privileg legs fg and ſo it is in all — 
wa inſt any 2 2 ty of Members ſitting: KA 
. nd 2s to the caſe of 4/bby and Ws, te 
2 = think it to be the ſame with this caſe = 
That he ſaw but two things of ſubſtance in t argy- 
ment: The firſt, That, if this Yes being an, high 
No. 44. Vol III. 


| droceeday 
20 0 5 
e 1 2 


EY 


t eoul ld } jd 
| re os 5 of by 12 E. than this "Court 
1 250 that to cominit by one lw, and 


b 4 introduce diſorder t 
"Exh fa ical, yank le „ and Martial, Fs 
Houſe of Peers proce T by their own ul, 0 
£45 of Commons proceed Y their own Tales; ; 
pus Court, can meddle with their priviegs!; in ſome 


but, 6 ot ſo as to Mow e them: 
der har he knowh 775 the 112 8 'of Com- 


8 


«did bot 
mons Fould have a power of Judging, and not of 
puniſhing. That thi Fu. can Og, exceſſes of 
2 


This anſwer ns thought _ 


| ——— 
dom extrciſed 


_ ings; that by ther the minds of all 


S Error, whereby the and. x 
wen migut be diſcharged; from 
t, they alſo them to. ri 


a Mga, and taken into the. 
t at Artns 3 which order 


wards che greateſt. offenders. 
and unheard-of proceed- 
le were 


Theſe were ſuch 


| moch alſenared from the Hoyle of Commons. 


Feb. 25. | 


general! fre of th fa, few 
y at were $2.4 
managed by the Lite W hari: "They petition- 


ech che Houſe of 'Lotds fot relibf, 4 reſolved 


in matter fare and regular 
came to the following 1 

ral reſolutions: 1. That neither Houſe 
<< Jiament has any power, by any 6 nc obrr 
ration, to create to themſelves any new pri- 
% yvilege, that is not warranted by the known 
— 655 . 

reeman ng who a 

« 'himſelf ro be injured, has 4 right to ſeek res 
* Jreſs by action at law; and that the com- 
0 mencing and proſecuting an action at com- 
mon law againſt any perſon (not intitled to 
«© privilege of Parliament) is no breach of the 
«6: privilege of Parkament. 3. That the Houſe 
of Commons, in committing to Newgate Da 


* niet: Horne, "Henry Baß, Yobn Paton junior, 


i valuable than . — as 


Karl it would haye been hard, 


„ my thoughts. And it is a ſecond diſadvan 


0 John Paty, and Jobn Oviat, Wann 


The HISTOR Pf , N D. 


[ at r midnight, with ſach citoum- 
nnd terror, "as have been ſel⸗ 
. aſſumed to themiel ves alone a Legiſlati 


5 4 f 
4 an of the"} rivilege — have 


** thotity, by pretending to autribure the force 
* of a law to their Declaration have claimed a 
(roomy i not warranted by: the — 


ſach writ el Habeas 


« « Lars al ic priover, is an 
1 255 Dr Pe —— = 

« nying 2 neceſſary aſſiſtance 5 
nr a commitment 
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ſo much loſt in E r = 


had almoſt fo a to apply that argument. 
he did not —— how excck 01 wunden in ce 
ns, 


Houle can be 


If it hap it 
mined by Con 


pe 
rence between themſelves. That if it 


ſhould be ſuppoſed, that both ſhould inſiſt, and the 


Commons 01 0 do 27 unrealcnable, ſure then 
the people of England would not chuſe them again: 
And, if the Lords ſhould inſiſt u 
woo then the people of England, be delicved, 
find out a way to chufe ſuch an Houfe, or uſe 
dach methods, as would rectify and oblige to a ſub- 
miſſion, Theſe three Judges havi us declared 


their ſentiments, © That the priſoners ought to be re- 


<« manded,” the Lord Chief Jaltice Holt delivered * 
opinion, « That they ought ; to be diſcharged. 


« am, ſenſible, ſaid he, of the great diladvantage I be I 
wunder, becauſe eleven of the Judges are againſt my 
The caſe being of moment and concern, 
« of St. Martin's. Tbe law of the ind * 
ce place. A man may legally commence and 

„ an alien againſt a man, that id not * 

6 though g-. or wrong, as 7 by Ho - 
| where the es were nion, 

7" wb bh 8 opir an action, 


4 opinion. 
« I did deſire to confer with them, before I delivered 
that 
« have ſo Js eſteem for their ſentiments, that I 
* would willingly reſign my opinion to theirs. But 


4 then I lie under another, which is to encounter an 
<« opinion and judgment of the Houſe of Lords. 1 


« muſt confeſs, the commons of England are intruſted 


c with, and are oy, zealous for our liberties ; and 


< therefore I would think it a misfortune to lie under 
<« their diſpleaſure, Vet there is another thing, which 
&« lies upon me, which, at all events, I am to take 
. 2 of, and that is a good conſcience, I am upon 

my oath to judge impartially and juſtly. I do not 
8 . think this ſuch an impriſonment, that the freemen 


unreaſonable pri- . 


4 debar any man from Ja Ea. action, 


© 2nd ſubje England us to be bound wit 
« will Eqn, ys Nl 
4 or — gb 5 Hot 7 
4 are retinas From bringing 

Neither of the Houſes e oy 
« jointly, have any power to dif Aol orb 
property of the ſubject. It mu with t 
ws 2 A This is the Conſtitution” erte Go 
 yernment. It is fd in the retth, that the priſon- 


dc that com a ſuit is no breach 

6c though it be apiiaR a Member himſelf, fo 
ct affected in his perſpn or lands, The ſecond crime 
commitment and return is 


4 mentioned in 


ce "euting, What Ne Tos 1 ib to be 
cc WE: becauſe mg may be taken 
40 AS a continuance, W 


« be {aid to be any breach of privilege, \ 
d the Member, or his eſtate, not vg dap 


« thereby. Indeed, if you diſtrain the of 3 
Member, or do any ac to reſtrain bis! ind 
« it is a breach, and puniſhable by the Houle. ae Agin 
e the Houſe of Seton oi have ſhewn 

they have a privilege; for, if the Hi . 
„ England ſhould tot der, bis ai we ſhould 
e not take more notice of him than of Conftable 


re was no puni 


ment for os vo ou 
dc though wrong, If an action is ſued and 1 


inſt a Peer, na action de ſcandals Fai. 
4 4 I, if chere was any probable cauſe 
« do not think, that any inſtance can be ſhewn, t 


tc ever privilege did extend ſo far, 2 to exclude - 


but eſpe⸗ 
« cially where thete is juſt cauſe. This caſe ook un- 
« dergone 2 great and digt judgment above u 


ecn's 
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__— mos, Which has ever been/allowed upon all 
as << -cortumirmnents/by: any authority whatſoever, / 
„ Aud Phaty Writ of Brrorts not a writ of 
4 Grace, but of Right, und ought not to be de- 
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Keeper, in behalf of Me. / and Mr. 1904-6, 
Denton, two of the Gentlemen, — been 
of Council: for che five priſoners, . they came to 
theſe reſolutions, That no Commonenof Eng- 


© nied enche fuby een 2275 cn Ke of % land, chmmitted by the Houſe of. Commons 


being an ob- 


«they 
dr of them till the 7th of Merch, upon which 
at their deſire, a ſecond ' conference was 
tell, wherein the Commons delivered a long * 
anſwer, in which they ſet forth, that the right 
of determining elections was lodged only with 
them 3 and that — * 
who had à right to elect: 2 
judges of their on and that the 
— — in them. ee 
quoted very copiouſiy proceedings in the 
ear 1675, upon an appeal brought againſt a 
Member ember of their houſe 3 and urged, that their 
by ra ught-only to ap ply to them for their 
4 char no motion had ever been made 
for art of Error in ſuch a caſe. 
FThe Lords, upon — «fie Coafe- 
rence;” —ñ—— on 
_ the. gth of Mareb ; but that it ended without 
ſucceſs; was not ſurpriaing, conſidering the tem- 
pers Dab the Campiode*Sime bs ic, and 
| 22 agreed- to the 
9 — For, u n information, that their 
Serjeant at Arms had ſerved with two. writs 
1 nan 


: 
A 


of for breach of pri vi 


or contempt. of that 


* Houſe, ought to be by: any writ of Habeas 


* Corgues made to appear p any other place, or 


before any other Judicature, ene that Seſſion 


ee vy wherein ſoch perſon was ſo 


** commited, ' That the Serjeant at Arms at- 
— V that Houſe do make no return, nor 
tr any obedience 20; the ſaid writs of Ha- 
** beas; Corpus z and, for ſuch his refuſal, that he 
ö 
the 
ed with the ſaid Reſolutions, to the end that 
**-the faid writs of Habeas Corpus might be ſu- 
perſeded, as contrary to to lau and che privi- zurck 73 
lege of che Houſe.“ Five days after, the 
Commons otdered the report of = free Con- 
ference,” which was made by Mr. Bromley; to be 
entered upon their | Journals ; and refolved, 
That the proceedings of the Houſe, in rela- 
tion to the Fil/oury men committed by the 
Houſe for breach of priyi and the other 
proceedings of that Houſe in that matter, 
<< were in maintenance of + 6 ancient and un- 


«© doubted'ri 8 vileges of the Commons 
** of Eng, Aa they order all the pro» 
ceedings in log to Ailſoury men, the 


report 50 the Lords Journals, and the report of 
the Conferences, and of the free Conference, to 


be printed, The next day, the Lords attended 
the _ wich a 88 _ 


, 2 % 
. 
* 


180 


— — 4 


r My ' brocher Peu = 
«* that he does not know, 7 hi is the fame 
« ay that of Ah and "White, But if be will look 
pon the return, ihe. will de oon ſatisfied, that it is. 
e part of the return fays, That the preſacu- 
* tien Was N and in breach, &c. 
I do not well Know, what is meant by a proſecution 
„ contrary 10 @ declaration ©; But ſuppoſe there was a 
4 declaration, I much queſtion, if that declaration-will 
„make that a. breach of privilege, which, was not ſo 
© before,  'There is no precedent for it; and, if any 
* man can bring ſuch a precedent, it will go a great 
< way with me. Privilege is not unlimited, but efta- 
« bliſhed by the rules of law. If a Member break 
« the peace, he muſt 2 or, if he commit 
high- treaſon or felony, * Fay Houſe, he muſt 
« anſwer. - If the deci cnim 2 privilege, = 
« and api... 94 yet, if it was not ſo before, the 
« people of Engla ud are not eſtopped. to fay it is ſo; 
«KG either thy one Hoa” hos the fther, can tolioge 
« prope They concern the liberties of 'a 
z and nothing but an act of 
Pelz en man's perſon ſubject o im- 
priſonment, but where y. he was ſo ſub- 
« bat. The reaſon why Judges do not give their 
< opinions to the Lords about Their privileges is, be- 
« cauſe 0 is lex parliamenti; and the Lords themſelves, 
being always there, are preſumed to know their pri- 
pe 2 E themſelves, Put, whenever the queſtion 
is about privilege in Hall, we muſt 
judge of it according as it appears to us, and-ac- 
<« cording to the law of. the land. Suppoſe in this 
«« caſe the Houſe of Commoris had not interpoſed ; 
< the Plaintiffs had gone on, and the Defendants had 
« pleaded the whole matter of the privilege —_— 
and the Plaintiffs had demurred, we then ſh 
* have jud of it, becauſe it- would have been a 
« plea to the juriſdiction of the Court. All appears 
upon record now before the Court, and therefore 
** we are to judge of it as much as if it it had been 
« pleaded, 4 Parliament-law of privilege is lex 


— 


e. dere, Cp — 571 
+ and my Lord Clar rob ng rains 
« « vilegs in the firſt volume of his h 10, 311, 

12. If it was privilege in the Hou re, then 
« y corey it, that 4 dad tick end, who 
< was the ring-leader, but is ſtill at liberty? Another 


* obſervation upon this return is, that they do not ſay 
breach, but in breach; neither do I ſee, how 
« an ation at law in one Court, is in con- 


3 This Court here can 
4 hold plea in any action whatſoever, The Houſe 
© above cannot award proceſs there j and then I cannot 
< ſee, how a man ſuing here can be 1 
< of a breach of the privileges of that Court. Thel 
r. 3 


« faid, Ir contempt: of the priviliger of the 
—— priviley 7 of 


« them in their lawful privileges. No doubt but they 
can commit in any caſe of privilege, as for a con- 
< tempt committed in their Court: it when the fact 
„ is mentioned, and the cauſe i — a juſt action at law, 
no doubt but the action is juſt, 
« and no contempt ; ſuch an ho \ bling on 
* the common law. As to my Lord Shaftsbury's caſe, 

4 it was for facts done in the Houſe ; and the Houſe 
„ may at any time commit a man for a contempt 
in the face of the Houſe : Whereas the priſoners are 
« committed, not for a breach of vrjvilegs ar con- 
„ tempt, but becauſe they have brought their actions, 
„ which are legal, and fo adjudged by the Lords in the 
*« writ of Errof. To G the caſe of the Lord 
* - Banbury is conſiderable with me: He petitioned the 
„ Houſe of Lords to fit, and alſo to have the King's 
„ leave. The Lords determined he was nota Lord; 

yet when he was brought upon an Inditment by 
« the name of Charles Knowles, Eſq; he here fenced 
« and inſiſted, that he was a Peer; which plea was 
allowed, and he was not tried,” But notwithſtand- 
ing the Chief of pro opinion, the 
manded. . 


Were re- 


" 
— —-—-—̃ 
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| TIES. whole — og 


a 


The Par- 4, 


_ ended, 
ch 14. babe Hoyſes 3 


n 
the end & ee" 


Pr. H. C. 8, tbe public 
III. 441. but ors 1 will prove a real advantage 


ter f fat 
fore here 4; har th6 
1 


1 2 | 
_ © {halk\and when de Halb net, de allowed the 
_ «benefit of the Jaws, bis craſts to be x freeman; 
„und his Hberty and property are pretirious. 
That the Crown lays Wh to no power, 
< and their Ebrdſhipu were ſure the law has 
_ ©-trafted n fach duthority with atv 


** hatſoever.) They urged, -*< Phatn for- 
2 times the nion of the Houſe of Com- 
mom wis very different from whät ir was at 


present, ” of which theit Lotdftiips gave ſe- 
al tin; and they concluded — 
humble vequeſt, That no importunity, 
% Houſe of Commons, or arly other conſide 
ration whätſoever, might prevait' with her 
«© Majeſty to ſuffer à ſtop to be put to the 
< known courſe pf Juſtive, but that fhe/woulkd 
<< be pleaſtd to give effectual orders for the 
« inhmbediate ſung bf che'wrirs of Error. 

This Was thought” ſo well 
drawn,'thix ſome preferted it to thole of the for: 
mer Seſſions : it contained a long and clear de- 
duftion of the whole affair with great decency 
of ſtyle, hut with mati heavy nnen the 
Houſe: of COmm ons 5 
By this time the Ghote! buſintls'of the Seſſion 
— was brought to a concluſion ; for the Lords, 
who had the money-bills, would not paſs them 
till this was ended. The Queen, in in anſwer to 
their repreſentation, told chern, *; OY 
„dc have granted the writs of Error 
 gefited, but that, Binding an dbſohite nec 
2 ty of putting an immediate end to this Sel. 


« Gon, The was ſenſible there could haye been 
<< no fu upon that matter.“ 
This ahſwer being reported th the Houſe of 


Lords, was Jodked on by them us Year deci- 
= in thei avout, and therefore they ordered, 

bot t. the Bute "thanks of their ouſe be 
ely preſented tb her Majeſty for her 


* 


de immediat 


KL {moſt gracious anſwer, in which ſhe had ex- 
ard to the Judgment of 
comp 


preſſed {0 4 4 
000 Houſe, o the pri 
ners, and VERS 0 the "rights of 
lte 1 5 h 
ths Aer, ths ney carne to the 
oule "ir "and, after Alling the bills, 
eben with the fol allowing: ſprech 40 


1 


Os Lords an ou. 55 1 5 = 5 
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e 


cr del yu ite zue s — | 
made 2852 e affirrances You 
e gaye To at. lle eee , 4 the 
readigeſs you have ſhewn in th 

bulineſs... And 1 — no — 


* to are "a to our 
oo ms „ 5 W 
Nase eu ©, hot 
> ont if 4 the Huuſe of Commons,” 


, I return you my hearty thanks in particu- 


. HS * NOLAN. 
recited the sz! —— — 


in her 


— — don aan dec 
8 —— 


09, E 1 2 n 
Hirter e it 1 met To i 94 lis dds 34 12 
1 ds hd b e. 36 N 
And 19 N10B νỹοι,ẽꝗ¾m e or Hit d 
el Wir baer, dy the bleſſing of Gad a fair 

hey of this - great and deſirable end, it 


ſubjects © we do not diſappoint ãt hy our n anreaton- 


able humour and animoſity, the fatal efiects 
< of which we have fa narrowly. eſaaped in this 
&. Seſſion, that it oughit to be aſufficient watn- 
ing — — nne. 
the future. aN 1 NT rene, 
1. contiude: therefore: with. | 


cog we te eter leery by Ape 


Niall 
cal y offuch as ar in public ſtatihna, to carry 


the greateſt prudence ancbmo- 


prorogued the 
— iſt of Mey following, u' ans 1, 1 
L. n hd ente ee eee eee e 
The narrow eſcape, intimated: by che Queen 
h, was univerſally underſtood to be 
meant of tbe Tack, a br indeed it could be meant 
of nothing vie. 1210 aut a mw: „ 
Thus this' Sos and uh i *this\Partia- 
inent,. me to an end. ft was ib Tal blefiing 
to the Queen and to the Natiop, that they gat 
fa;well out of ſuch hands. They hal. diſcover 
ed on many occaſions, and very, 22 
What lay at the bottotn with mot of them ; but 
they had not dent enough to know how-to ma- 
nage their ad van und to mag uſe of their 
numbers. The conſtant ſucteſſes, Which bad at- 
tended che Queet's Reign, put it guat of their 
power to compaſs that, which was aimed at by 
them, the forcing a peace, and conſequently the 
delivering up-all:to'Frante; „Gir 
Muſgruve; ehe wiſeſt man of the party, died 
before the laſt Seffion; 1 af- 
ter his death irappeared, That they Wanted his 
direction. He had been at the of the op- 
.polition,. that as made in the gn of King 
- William from the beginning rodhexand 6 bur he 
gave up many points Of rimporeance in the 
Sale minute," or there Were good 
Srohnde to Heve, that he had tw thouſand 
gunds frott Tft ing at dieren times. | Ac 
each he Appegteck to be wich Heber Than by 
any viſible c computation he could: he - valued at ; * 
Which made ſome caſt an impucatian upon his 
memory, as if the had received -great ſums even 
from France: | Ws 
K we — haves of this Pithiamevt, it Bill's 
Will be 
Which were begun, but not finiſhed In it. There 
Was a bill offered for the Naturalization of ſome 
hundreds. of Frenchmen, to which he Commons 
"SE a clauſe, diſabling the perſons get] 


wann 
wk wn 3 


Ni. 


to takt notite f me things, 4"... 


= 


voting in eſections of Parliament. 
. — of this was, that it was ob- 


ſuppoſed ſo partial to the intereſts of their own 
country, that it was not fit wh, 94s them any 
ſhare in the Government. The Lords -looked 


Re uw ade righs 
ubje&s ; while this took from them the chief of 
them all,; the chuſing their Repreſentatives in 
Parliament. They would not thereſore agree to 
it, and the Commons refolved not to depart 
from it ; fo that, without coming to a free Con- 
ference, the bill fell with the Seflion. - 


very | 

Parliament, when they hoped for places them- 
ſelves, had 4 motion of ſuch a bill 
with great indignation. Now the ſcene was a 
little altered ; they ſaw they were not like to be 
Favourites, and therefore pretended to be Pa- 
triots, This looked fo ſtrangely in them, that 
it was rej but another bill of a more re- 
ſtrained nature paſſed, difabling fome Officers, 
particularly thoſe, who were concerned in the 


— * * — 


% 
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Prize-Offce, from ſerving in Parliament, 10 1764.4. 


this a general clauſe was that difabled all, 
who: held any office, that had been created ſince 


the year 1684, or any officer that ſhould be 


created for the future, from ſitting in Parliament: 
This bill had a quick and eaſy 
the Commons, being brought in on the 16t 
of January, and {ent up to the Lords on the 
23d of that month; who did not think fit to 
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agree to ſo general a clauſe, but conſented to a 


| diſability put on ſome offices by name. 

he Cummons did not agree to this alteration z 
e the whole, and therefore the bill 
Among the many ways and expedients, by 
which the Tory-party of the Houſe of Com- 
mons endeavoured to ſecure their intereſt againſt 
a new election, they thought it neceſſary to pro- 
cure an act, whereby the Commiſſions of the 
Peace ſhould be lodged in the hands of men of 
eſtates; and thereupon a bill was brought in, 
and paſſed on the 2d of February, for qualifa- 
cation-of Fuſtices of Peace ; but, the ſame being 
ſent up to the Lords, they did not think fit to 
give it their concurrence, 


On the 5th of April, the Parliament, accord- 


ing to the Trieonial act, being near expiring, a 
Proclamation was iſſued out for diffolving it; 
and, on the 23d, another was publi for 
calling a new Parliament (2). | 

The concluſion of the Parliament ſet the 
whole Nation in a ferment z both par- 
ties ſtudied how to diſpoſe the minds of the 


3 wy the new elections, with great induſtry 


The affairs of Zurope were now thought in 
ſuch a ſituation, that the war could not run be- 
yond the period of the next Parliament. A 
well-choſen one muſt prove a public bleſſing, 
not only to England, but to all Europe; as a bad 
one would be fatal at home, as well as to the 
Allies abroad. France was now reduced to great 

igencies. All methods of raiſing money were 
ſo much exhauſted, that they could afford. no 
great Supplies ſo that, in imitation of our 

ns bills, they began to give out Mint 
bills; but they could not create that confidence, 
which is juſtly put in Parliamentary credit. The 
French had hopes from their party in England; 
and there was a disjointing in the feveral Pro- 
vinces of the United Provinces; but, as long as 
England continued firm and united, it had a 
great influence on the States, at leaſt, to kee 
things entire during the war. It was viſible, 
therefore, that a good Election in England muſt 
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(1) It was as follows: Provided always, that all 
« perſons, who, by virtue of this act, ſhall be obliged 
to take the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, and 
« ſubſcribe the declaration, ſhall, at the ſame time, 
« declare himfelf to be a Member of the Church 
of England, as now by law eſtabliſhed ; ſuch de- 
« claration to be entered on the fame roll, where the 
% {aid oaths and declarations, fo to be taken and ſub- 
© ſcribed, are to be entered. And in caſe any ſuch 
« perſons ſhall, after their taking ſuch oatha, and 
making ſuch declarations, as aforeſaid, knowingly and 
« wilfully reſort to, or be preſent at any Conventicle, 
« Aſſembly, or Meeting, under colour or pretence 
<« of any exerciſe of Religion, in other manner, than 
according to the Liturgy and Practice of the Church 
of England, in any place within this Kingdom, he 
No. 44. Vor. III. 


— — 


« ſhall forfeit the ſum of one punto pages, for 
every time he ſhall be preſent at Aſſembly, 
« Conventicle, or —_—_— * 

(2) On the 10th of April, the Queen, with his 
Royal Highnef, went to Newmarket. Two days af- 
ter, Dr. Ellis, Vice-Chancellor of the Univerlity of 
Cambridge, waited on her, and deſired her to honour 
them with her preſence at dinner. The Queen ha- 
ving accepted the invitation, was magnificently enter- 
tained in Trmity-College- Hall. Eleven Noblemen were 
made Doctors of Law, and Pellet, Arbuthnot, and Ver- 
non, Doctors of Phyſic. James Montague, Council 
for the Univerſity, the Vice- Chancellor, and the fa- 
mous Iſaac Newton, Mathematical Proſeſſor, were 


knighted, 
$M give 
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| Proceed. *. ES Leary pA: „ ee 
| ings in the Ihe Convocation: fat at the ſame. time wich 
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1706. give ſuch a ptoſpect for three ycars, us would 
have a great influence on all cher affairs of 


Cenvoca· the Parliament, though it was then ſo little con- 


Hon. ſidered, that ſcarce any notice was taken of 
| rved that no mention 


them; and they 
ſhould be made of them. As the Houſe of 
Commons thought fit, in their addreſs at the 
beginning of the Seſſion, to put the ſucceſſes, 
by ſena and land on a level, the Lower: Houſe 
of "Convocation, were reſolved to follow their 
example, and would have the ſea and land both 
mentioned in the fame terms; but the Biſhops 
would not vary from the pattern ſet them by 
the Houſe of Lords, ſo no addreſs was made by 
the Convocation. |, The Lower: Houſe continu- 
ed to proceed with much indecent violence, and 
brought up injurious and reflecting addreſſes to 
the Niooer Clu, which gave a yery large 
exerciſe to the patience and forbearance of the 
Archbiſhop and Biſhops. On December 1, they 
preſented another repreſentation, gnifying their 
grief at the general complaint of the Clergy, 
that, though Convocations, had been held now 
for ſome years, after a long diſcontinuance, yet 
the public had, not hitherto. reaped the Benefits 
that might be expected: That this tended. to 
diſparage the Conſtitution. of the Church, and 
tempted ſome to ſpeak againſt the neceſſity and 
uſefulneſs of Eccleſiaſtical Synods. They pro- 
miſe, for time to come, to do what they can to 
ſilence that complaint: And intimate, chat the 
fault did not lie in them that more had not 
been done. That the unhappy diſputes between 
the two Houſes had been their hindrance, but 
that they neither raiſed them, nor omitted any 
means they could contrive for bringing them to 
a regular determination. They begged leave 
again to take notice, of the many pernicious 
books that were publiſhed and diſperſed, and 
requeſted their Lordſhips (as formerly) to uſe 
their intereſt in Parliament ſor a bill to repreis 
the licentiouſneſs of the preſs. They repre- 
ſented alſo the increaſing difficulties of the Faro- 
chial Clergy, about adminiſtering the Holy Sa- 
crament indifferently to all perſons that demand 
it, in order to qualify themſelves for offices ; 
becauſe they ſaw not how they could in ſeveral 
caſes act conformably to the Rubricks and Ca- 
nons of the Church, in repelling ſuch perſons 
as were unworthy, and particularly notorious 
Schiſmatics, without expoſing themſelves to 
vexatious and expenſive ſuits at law. They beg 
they would uſe their intereſts for the freeing 
them from theſe difficulties, and, in the mean 
time, give them directions how to behave them- 
{elves under ſuch exigencies. The Archbiſhop 
and Biſhops made large remarks on this paper. 
They obſerve, that it was not directed to the 
Preſident, whom they had endeavoured to de- 


prive of his ancient title. They tell them, that 


it is they, who, by their unwarrantable claims 
and incroachments, made it impoſſible for the 
Convocation to do the Church any ſervice. 
That, ſhould. their innovations run on, there 
would be a new danger of Preſbytery ; for 
Preſbyters would be enabled hereafter to bid 
defiance to their Eccleſiaſt ical Superiors, and to 
act independently from them in the higheſt and 
moſt general concerns of the Church. - Thar it 
is ſtrange any of the Clergy ſhould underſtand 
ſo little of the Conſtitution, as to complain, 


they: ſhould hope, that an attempt toi do buſi- 


their predeceſſors never claimed not pretended 


A 65 by Vol, In ! 
that no buſineſs is ſi niſtied, whemthe-Royat li- 
. 1 
neſs, while this was wanting / could have any 
other effect than the increaſing differences. For 
that they would be ſtill running into irregular 
practioes, againſt which their brethren would en- 
ter their proceſtations,- and againſt which their 
Lordſhips muſt find ſome other method of pro- 
ceeding. That their Lordſhips could not but 
look upon the ſeeming carneſtneſs of the Clergy 
to proceed to buſineſs, as a deſign to render 
themſelves popular, and their Superiors odious: 
And that it was to thoſe hom they 
repreſented. That in 1689 the Lower Houſe. 
was for ſuper ſeding all buſineſs with & Royal li- 
cence in their hands, Sc. That there are Lawe 
and Canons in being ſufficient to correct and 
puniſh offenders. That, if any thing hindered 
diſcipline, it was the re induſtriouſſy 
ſpread amongſt the Clergy againſt thes(Biſhiops | 
and their Proceedings. That the preſent diſ- 
putes grew. purely from the attempts of ſome 
of the Clergy to diſengage themſelves from: the 
authority ot the Biſhops, by privileges, Which 


to, and therefore they were amazed at their ſo- 
lemn contrary declaration. The ſteps the Bi- 
ſhops had taken are reckoned up, by which 
they had teſtified their deſire of peace and oo 
agreement. That the Convocation has really uõ% 
authority to paſs ſuch cenſures upon bout as 
they deſired: That. grievances; of the Clergy 
may be regularly. offered by 'their eſenta- 
tives in Convocation. But that it is withem 
7 for Preſbyters to expect, that their 
etropolitan and Biſhops ſhould be accountable 
to them for their conduct and behaviour in their 
ſeveral Viſitations. And that, as concerning 
directions about their refuſal of the Holy Sacm- 
ment to unworthy perſons, they could give them 
no better than the Rubricks and Canons of the 
Church, which he, that would ſtrictly and xeligi- 
ouſly obſerve, could not be wanting, either in 
a dutiful regard to his Superiors, or in a conſci- 
entious care of the Flock. The Lower: Houſe 
ſent up two other papers, in one of which they 
complain of the Diſſenting Teachers er- 
to adminiſter Baptiſm in private Houſes, and uf 
the increaſe of non · licenſed ſchools and ſemina- 
ries; and in the other they accuſe the Biſhop of 
Sarum of inſinuating, that many of the — 
concerned in preparing their repreſentation” of - 
grievances laſt winter, were enemies to their Lord „ 
ſhips, the Queen, and the Nation. | — 
As the Lower- Houſe ſtil] held their interme- un 
diate Seſſions, the Archbiſhop, on February 14, bi: 1 
aſked the Prolocutor, if they had held any in- #7 
termediate Scſſions ſince the laſt Synodical days 7-0. 
The Prolocutor anſwered, they had held one the 
Monday before. The Archbiſhop told him « 
was very irregular, and that he admoniſhed 
them to hold no more intermediate Seſſions, 
which was a violation of the Preſident's right, 
and contrary to the conſtant cuſtom of Convo- 
cations, | | 
February 23. The Prolocutor told the Arch- 
biſhop, that their Houſe had taken his admoni- 
tion into conſideration ; and repreſented in ro- 
turn, that they had not been guilty of any irre- 
ularity by their intermediate Seſſion; that the 
olding ſuch Seſſions, as oft as they ſhall ſee 
cauſe, is no violation of the Preſident's 2 
no 
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eee 
but an unqueſtionable right of the Lower-Houſe, 
from which they could not depart. And that, 
if the admonition was intended as judicial, they 

d againft it as void and null, and of no 
effect in law, and to which no obedience can 
be due: And deſired, that this their anſwer and 


proteſtation (for hich they were ready to aſſign 


their reaſons) might be entered in form by the 
Regiſter in the acts of the day. 
However this put a ſtop to their intermediate 
meetings, for they would not venture on the 
cenſures, that muſt in courſe follow, if no re- 
gard was had to the Admonition. On March 15, 
at the final prorogation, the Archbiſhop diſmiſ- 
ſed them with a wiſe well · compoſed ſpeech. - He 
told them, that, whereas they had brought up 
many complaints, the greateſt part of them di 
not require any anſwer, after ſo many former 
expreſſions of the judgments and reſolutions of 
the Biſhops concerning them. That their pa- 
per, of. December 1, was of ſo undutiful a na- 
ture, that it might juſtly be acoounted an act of 
elemency in their Lordſhips to paſs it by with- 
out cenſure: And yet they drew up obſervations 
upon dit. and entered them in their Regiſter, 
and they might be ſeen by any one that deſired 
it. That there is no ſuch thing as adjournments, 
in the language or practice of Convocations, and 
that ptorogations have been all along managed 
by Commiſſaries, from the Reſtoration to the 
Revolution. That their repreſentation concern 
ing unlicenſed ſchools and ſeminaries was a mat- 
ter af lay. That their former complaints 
againſt the, Biſhop: of Sarum had not ſufficient 
ground. That, in what they now complained 
of, the Biſhop referred . to flying reports ſet 
about to the preudice of the Upper - Houſe, 
which they had all reaſon to complain of; 
though they prayed God to, forgive the guilty, 
f ſe>who were led away by wilful 
and perpetual ;miſrepreſentations. That their 
Lordſhips w&uld. govern themſelves by the Ar- 
ticles and Rubricks, the Canons and Statutes z 
and that they knew no way of retrieving the 
honour of Convocations, but by the departing 
of the Clergy: of the Lower-Houſe from unwar- 
rantable claims and innovations, and returning 
io the antient Canonical methods. 5 
He added, that this Convocation was near an 
end, and a new one would probably be ſum- 
moned: And that, if new occaſion - ſhould be 
offered, he ſhould-think himſelf obliged ro ex- 
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but one 3 but 1 
thereby all cenſure, by meeting together with 


* N 


ert his-a-hboriry;" ſeeing no better fruit kad beet{ 150%. 


reaped from his paſt conduct, which ſome aſ- 
cribed to fear, and others to remiſſneſs. 
be told tem, he wiſhed, that the Clergy of the 
next Convocation might govern themſelves by 
the Conſtitution as it is, and not as they wou 


deſire it might be; that they might not divide 


in two that body of the Convecation, which is 
t all irregularities,” and 
ſuch peaceable tempers and dutiful diſpofitions, 
as became their function and order. 

The governing men among the Lower -· Houſe 


were headftrong and factious, and wy * to 


force themſelves into preferments by the noiſe 
they made, and by this ill humour, that they 
endeavoured to ſpread among the Clergy, who 
were generally ſoured, even with relation ro the 
Queen herſelt, beyond what could be imagined 
poſſible. © - | 

Before the 
ſolved at laſt to fill the See of S. David's, 
bad now been long vacant, Dr. Bull was pro- 
moted to it in the room of Dr. Watſon, de- 
prived for his'enormities (1). Bull had writ the 
moſt learned treatiſe, the age had produced, of 
the doctrine of the” primitive Church, concern- 
ing the Trinity. This treatiſe had been ſo 
well received all Europe over, that, in an Aſſem- 


bly General of the Clergy of France, the Biſhop 


of Meanx'was deſired to writ over to a correſ- 
pondent he had in London, that they had ſuch a 
ſenſe" of the ſervice he had done their common 
faith, that upon it they ſent him their particular 
thanks: 1 read the letter, ſays Burnet, and fo I 
can deliver it for a certain truth, how uncommon 
ſoever it may ſeem to be. The Queen had, a 
little before this, promoted Dr. Beveridęe to the 
See of St. Aſaph, who had ſhewed himſelf very 
learned in the Eccleſiaſtical knowledge. They 
were both pious and devout men, but were now 
declining z' both of them being old, and not 
like to hold out long. Soon after this, the See 
of Lincoln became vacant by that Biſhop's death, 
and Dr. Wate (late Archbiſhop of Canterbury) 
was promoted to it. He was a man eminently 
learned, an- excellent writer, a good ' preacher, 
_ which is above all, a man of an exemplary 
life. | 1 


It was no ſmall mortification to the High- 4/tera- 


tions and 
promotions 


4 in the 
with the Scare. 


Chuch party, that the Duke of Buckingham was 
removed, and the Privy-Seal given to the Duke 
of Newcaſtle, whoſe intereſt was great 

by = _ Whigs. 


— — 


(1) IVatſor's affair was debated this laſt Seſſion in 
the Houſe of Lords, which the Queen came to hear 
in perſon, His-bufineſs had been kept long on foot in 
the Courts below, by all the methods of delay that 
Lawyers could invent: After five years pleading, the 
concluding judgment was given in the Exchequer, that 

had no right to the temporalities of that Biſhoprick : 
And that, being affirmed in the Exchequer-chamber, 
it was now by a writ of error brought before. the 
Lords in the laſt reſort: But, as the Houſe ſeemed 
now to be ſet, he had no mind to let it go to a final 
deciſion: So he delayed the aſſigning the errors of 
the judgment, till the days were lapſed, in which, 
«cording to a ſtanding order, errors ought to be aſ- 
lizncd upon a writ of error; in default of which, the 
record was to be ſent. back. He ſuffered the time to 
lapſe, though particular notice was ordered to be given 
lim, on the laſt day, in which, according to the 
ng order, he might have aſſigned his errors: And the 


— 


Houſe ſat that day ſome hours on purpoſe waiting ſor 
it. Some weeks after that, when the Seſſion was fo 
near an end, that he thought his cauſe could not be 
heard during the Seſſion, and ſo muſt in courſe have 
been put off to another Seſſion, he petitioned for leave 
to aſſign his errors: This was one of the moſt ſolemn 
orders, that related to the judicature of the Lords, 
and had been the moſt conſtantly ſtood to: It was not 
therefore thought reaſonable to break through it, in 
favour of fo bad a man, of whom they were all aſha- 


med, if parties could have any ſhame : He had affeRt- 


ed, in every ſtep he had made, to ſeek out all poflible 
delays, for keeping the See ſtill void, which, by rea- 
ſon of a bad Biſhop and a long Vacancy, was fallen 
into great diſorder ::. Yet, after all this, he had till by 
law the benefit of a writ of error, which be might 
bring in any ſubſequent Seſſion of Parliament. For 
which rcaſon the Queen reſolved to fill the See. 


(1) On 


And” 


Queen went to Cambridge, ſhe re. Promotions 


+... in the 
which Church. 


Burnet. 
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1 : Fang l Privy-Council. 
was appointed to command the forces in Jre- 


were 


for his Lordſhip would gladly have 
this command for an equivalent in the 
ſervice abroad. The Earl of was 
created Marquis of Mounthermer, and of 


Montague. | 
operations of the campaign are re- 


Before the 
_ it will age ms hy Yee 1 hays, oy 

e proceedings in the Parliaments of Scotland 
1 <p ' Theaffairs In Ireland, the new heat 3 the Prote- 
1 Lane. rants there, raiſed in the Earl of Rocheſter's 
1 Hiſt. os time, and connived at, if not encouraged. by 
the Duke of Ormond, went on ſtill: A body of 


== . Ear. 

= hot Clergymen, ſent from England, began to 
= form ings in Dublin, and to have emiſſaries 
= h and a correſpondence over Ireland, on deſign to 
8 raiſe the ſame fury in the Clergy of that Ring- 
| 1 dom againſt the Diſſenters, that they had raiſed 
| here in England: Whether this was only the 
effect of an unthinking and ill- governed heat a- 
Z _ mong them, or if it was ſet on by foreign prac- 
=_ tices, was not yet viſible. It did certainly ſerve 
| their ends, ſo that it was not to be doubted, 
that they were not wanting in their endeavours.to 
keep it up, and to promote it, whether they 
| | were the original contrivers of it or not; for in- 

iy deed hot men, not practiſed in affairs, are 
. enough, of their own accord, to run into wi 

| and unreaſonable extravagances, - We 
| The Parliament met at Pulli 5th of 
March, and voted a hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds for the ſupport of the neceſſary branches 
of the Eſtabliſhment. A few. days after, the 
Lower-Houſe of Convocation of the Clergy of 
the Church of Ireland being informed, That 
heads of a bill, for the better improvement of the 
hempen and flaxen manufactures of that King- 
dom, were brought into the Houſe of Com- 
mons, wherein there was a clauſe to aſcertain the 
March 12. tythes of hemp and flax: They preſented a me- 
morial to the Houſe of Commons, deſiring, 
that the clauſe might not pals in the bill, being, 
as they apprehended, very prejudicial to the 
rights and. properties of the Clergy of Ireland, 
with the care of which they were intruſted. This 
meſſage was ſigned by the Prolocutor, and de- 
livered by their Actuary, who was a ſervant to 
the Upper-Houſe of Convocation, Upon the 
receipt of the memorial, the Commons, inſtead 
of appointing a time for hearing their reaſons 
upon it, voted the perſon, that brought it, guilty 
of a breach of the privilege of the Houſe ; 
and, ordering him to be taken into cuſtody, 
further reſolved, ** That it appeared to them, 
that the Convocation, in pretending to have 
the care of the civil rights of the Clergy, 
«© were guilty of a contempt and breach of 
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The Lord Cutts 


land under the Duke of Ormond ; but this ſeem- 
ing preferment was, in reality, a kind of diſ- 


a ſubmiſſion, 


nothing to do with the civil N 

— meddling with thoſe rights was 
© & contempt and a >f privilege.” But, 
inſtead of that, | * 
letter, wherein t 


„% n breach of 
mons voted. hat all matters relating to the 
„ memorial ſhould be razed out of the 
<< and books of Convocation,” - Which being 
„ the Duke of Ormond y, , 
thought proper to a meſſage to both 
— — 2 
enſuing 3 Which was accordingly. 
ing this adjourn ment: the Duke made 
the North of Ireland; and, having 
able Engineers with him, 
and ſchemes to be made, to in- 
ſeveral fortified towns, 


iilege.” Hereupon the Com- 


progreſs into 
ed 


It 
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«© Eſtabliſhed Church from the Succeſſion as by 
<< law eſtabliſhed, tends to promote Popery, 
233 intereſt of the pretended Prince of 
% ales. | 

„II. That it is the indiſpenſable duty of 
e all Magiſtrates in this Kingdom to put the 
avs ſtrictly in execution, againſt all perſons 
*© who ſhall be guilty of ſuch pernicious prac- 
* tices. (1)*” Theſe vigorous refolutions were 
chiefly owing to Mr. Moleſworth, 0 


. (2) On the iſt of June, the Attorney-General re- 
rted, from the Committee appointed to conſider the 
te of the Nation, the following Reſolutions, which 

were alſo unanimouſly agreed to by the Houſe: 

« J. That to ſuggeſt by words or writings, that the 

„ Eſtabliſhed Church is not well · affected to the Suc- 

e ceſſion of the Crown in the Proteſtant line, as ſet- 

« tled by acts of Parliament, or any way inclined to 


_— — IE 


« countenance Popery, 
& ſion, and tends to create a 
« amongſt Proteſtants, and to 

« Papiſts and Traytors in favour of the . 
« Prince of Wales. II. That the erefting and con- 
« nuing any Seminary for the inſtruction and educ?- 
« tion of youth in principles contrary to 
« hliſned Church and Government, tends 
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On the other. hand; the Convocation of the 
Clergy» to cleat themſelves from the 


Church and Nation, having lately been in the 
e utmoſt danger of being over - run by Popery 
« and Tyranny; were happily delivered from 
« both, by means of the late Revolution, 
brought about {under God's Providence) by 
«© his late Majeſty King #iltiam: HI of glorious 
„% Memory. 2. That the continuance and im- 
provement of theſe bleſſings are dus (next 
under Cod) to the auſpicious Reign and hap- 
« py, Covern of her Majeſty Queen Anne, 
+ whom Almg 
the future lecurity and preſervation of this 
Church and Nation depends wholly (under 
on the Succeſſion of the Crown; as it 
is now ſettled by law, in the Proteſtant line. 
4. Ih 
« ſhall either by word or writing declare any 
thing in oppoſition to the foregoitlg reſolu- 
„tions (Which we hope will never happen) we 
** ſhall, look, upon; him as a ſowef of diviſions 
„among the Proteſtants of the Eſtabliſhed 
„Church, and as an enemy to out Conſtitution. 
And, after this public and ſoletmm derlaration, 
we hape ao perſon hatſoever vill be ſo un- 
« juſt, and unchatitable, as to declare and inſinu- 
ate, that the Clergy of the Church of [reland, 
ag hy Law eſtabliſhed, were not intirely in their 
affect ions for. the late King V illiam of glo- 
nus Memory, ot are not in the true intereſt 
of, the preſent Government; or that they are 
any, way gliſaffected to the Succeſſion» in the 
i Proteſtant line, as by law eſtabliſhed. But 
to theſe faur reſolutions the Convocation added a 
ftth, levelled againſt the Preſbyterians :- **/That 
for any perſon to teach or preach againſt the 
Doctrine, Government, Rites, or Ceremonies 
* of this Church; or to keep up and maintain 
« Schools and Seminaries for the education of 
youth, in. principles contrary to thoſe of the 
* Edablihed hurch, is a contempt of the Ec- 
< cleſiaſtical laws of this Kingdom, is of per- 
* niciqus conſequence, and ſerves only to con- 
* tinue and widen the unhappy ſchiſms and di- 
viſions in the Nation.” 

Soon after 'theſe reſolutions and Votes, the 
Parliament was prorogued to the 13th of June 
1706, and the Duke of Ormond embarked for 
England, leaving the Adminſtration of the Go- 
vernment of Treland in the hands of Sir Richard 
Cox, Lord-Chancellor, and of the Lord Cutis, 
Commander in chief of the Queen's forces, who 
were appointed Lords Juſtices during the Duke's 


abſence, 


«6 
40 
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bn A great change was now made in the Mini- 


ſtry of Scotland. The Engliſh Miniſtry, having 
with difficulty eſcaped being attacked upon ac- 
count of the a of Security paſſed there, re- 
ſolved to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to get 
the Proteſtant Succeſſion ſettled there, or to pro- 


© IT > 


Dukes of Ag and & 
of being enemies to the Proteſtant Succeſſion, 
paſſed the following reſvlutions ; 1. That this 


ty Gcd long preſerve; 3. That 


hat if any Clergyman, of this Church 


bare title of Lord Privy: Sea 


Gren 


cute an Union of the two Kingdoms. The 
took this op- 
portunity to ſer ve each other ; and ſeverally to 
repreſent to the Whig Lords, That the 
Marquis of Tweedale./and his party had been” 
<<, zealous owrs of the - a” of Security: 
That they were ſo 'inſignificant and fo de- 
<< -ſpiſed-through+ the -whole' Nation, that they 
A conld-do nothing; but, granting they ſhould 
prevail, and carry the Succeſſion with the limi- 
** tations inſiſted on/ of what dangerous conſe- 
**, quence muſt even that prove, ſince thereby a 
great part of the chief means England had 


to continue Scatand in dependance was re- 


moved, perhaps never to be -recovered ? 
That the Duke of Queenſbury had been laid 
L aſide for no crime, and no reaſon given, but 
what teſtiſied his firmneſs and reſolution in 
— — every thing, that was diſagreeable 
90 inconvenient to Exgland. And that the 
Duke of Argyle, being a young man, of a 
** forward bold ſpirit, and lively natural parts, 
** who had gained the leading of the Pretbyre. 
Ariana, as his father had done before him, was 
*,:therefore a Proper perſon” to be employed at 
this juncture.“ Theſe, and the like confide- 
rations, had the deſired effect with the Whig 
Lords, ho prevailed with the Queen and her 
Miniſters to lay aſide the Motley Miniſtry of 
Scotland and, accordingly,” the Marquis of 


Taveedale, the Earls of Rakes, Roxburgh,-and 


Selkirk, the Lords Belbaven, Mr. Bailie of Fer- 
ond, and Mr. Jabnſton were removed; and 
chief management of affairs was committed 

to the Duke ot .Qucenſberry, though with the 
4 At the ſame time 
the Duke of Argyle was declared High- Commiſ- 


ſioner to the next Parliament; the Earl of Sea- 


Held reinſtated Chancellor; the Marquis of An- 
nandale and the Earl of Loudon made Secretaries 
of State ; Sir James Murray of Pbilipbaugb Re- 
giſter and all the Privy-Counſellors laid aſide 
by the laſt Miniſtry (except Sir James Fowles 
ot Colingioun, and Mr, Lockhart of Cornwarth ) 
were reſtored. . | | 

The Duke of Argyle's Inſt ructions were, that 
he ſhould endeavour to procure an act, ſettling 


the Succeſſion as it was in England; or to ſet on 


foot a treaty for the Union of the two King- 
doms. When he came to Scotland, and laid his 
inſtructions before the reſt of the Miniſters there, 
the Marquis of Annandale preſſed, that they 
ſhould firſt try that, which was firſt named in the 
inſtructions; and he ſeemed confident, that, if 
all, who were in employments, would concur 
in it, they ſhould be able to carry it. Thoſe 
of another mind, who were in their Hearts for 
the pretended Prince of M ales, put this by 
with great zeal, alledging, they muſt not begin 
with that, which would. meet with great oppo- 
ſition, - and be perhaps rejected: + Oppoſition 
would beget ſuch an Union of parties, that, if 
they miſcarried in the one, they ſhould not be 

| | | able 


and perpetuate miſunderſtandings among Proteſtants. 
III. That ſaying maſs, preaching or teaching in ſe- 
parate Congregations by perſons, who have not ta- 
ken the oath of abjuration, and hearing, maintain- 
* ing, and countehancing ſuch perſons, tends to de- 
feat the Succeſſion of the Crown in the Proteſtant 
© line, and to encou and advance the intereſt of 
* the pretended Prince of Wales, IV. That all 


No, 44. Vor, III. 


« Judges and Magiſtrates are under the higheſt obli- 
« pation to make the moſt diligent inquiry into all 
ce ſuch wicked practices; and, to their utmoſt, en- 
« deavour to diſcover and puniſh the authors of them; 
«and ſuch, as wilfully negle& the ſame, ought to be 
% looked upon as enemies to her Majeſty's Govern- 
“ ment and the proſperity of this Kingdom.“ 
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(1) The 


689, 
1705: 
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nion: Nob only as it was a popular thing, but 
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able to carry the other 3 thereſore they thought, 
2 the fir > ſhould be tot the LI- 


as it ſeemed to be remote: And cont 
there would be a great oppoſition made to a ge- 
neral 5 — 1. Thok who intended ſtilt to 
oppoſe it, would reckon they ſnould find matter 
enough in the particulars to raile. a great oppoſi- 
tion, and to deteat it. This-courſe was agreed 
on; at Which the Marquis of Aunandale was fo 
highly offended, that he concurred no more in 
the - counſels of thoſe, who gave the other ad- 
vice. Some ſincerely deſired the Union, as that 
which would render the whole. land happy. 
Others were in their hearts againſt it: They 
thought it was a plauſible ſtep, which they be- 
lieved would run by a long treaty into a courſe 
of ſome [years : That, during that time, they 
ſhould be continued in their employ ments 3 and 
they ſeemed to think, it wasimpoſiible ſo to ad- 
juſt all matters, as to frame ſuch a treaty, as 
would paſs in the Parliaments of both Kingdoms. 
The Jacgbites concurred all heartily in this. It 
kept che ſettling the Succeſſion at a diſtance, and 
very iew looked on the motion for the Union 
as any * pretence, to keep matters yet 
longer in ſuſpence. . 

At the opening of the Seſſion of Parliament, 
which met on the 28 of June 1705, there ap- 
peared three different parties; the Cavaliers, or 
Anti- Revolutioners; the Squadrone, or FlyingSqua- 
dron, conſiſt ing of diſcarded Courtiers, who pre- 
tended to hold and turn the balance of the con- 
tending parties (1) ; and the preſent Courtiers, 
who conſiſted of zealous Preſbyterians and Re- 
volutioners, The Cavaliers, headed by the 
Duke of Hamilton, applied to the Marquis of 
Tweedale and his party, the flying ſquadron, to 
perſuade: them to unite again, to oppoſe the 


Courtiers 3 but they poſitively refuſed to treat 


or concert meaſures with the Cavaliers, reſent- 
ing the diſappointments they had met with the 
lalt year. | 
Many. Members being abſent at the opening 
of the Seſſion, the Lord-Commiſſioner adjourn- 
ed the Parliament to the 3d of July, when be- 
ing met again, the Queen's letter to them was 
read, wherein her Majeſty recommended to 
them with the greateſt earneſtneſs, the ſettling 
© the Succeſſion in the Proteſtant line; and, to 
prevent any objection to the ſettlement, that 
could be ſuggeſted from the views or fear of 
future inconveniencies, that might happen to 
« Scotland from thence, ſhe told them, ſhe 
e ſhould be ready togive the Royal aſſent to ſuch 
« proviſions and reſtrictions, as ſhould be found 
e neceflary and reaſonable in ſuch a caſe. That 
<« being fully fatisfied, that great benefits would 
« ariſe to all her ſubjects by an union of Scot- 
„land and England; and that nothing could 
© contribute more to the compoſing of differ- 
* ences, and extinguiſhing the heats raiſed and 
t fomented by the enemies of both Nations, 
«© than the promoting of every thing, that tend- 
« ed to the procuring the ſame : Therefore ſhe 
c earneſtly recommended to them to paſs an act 
* for a Commiſſion, to ſet a treaty on foot be- 


7 * 


| *..acquainting 


of ENGLAND. E/ Va 
beten the two Kingdoms, as her Parliament, 


of Aland had done, ' Concluding wich the 


*+ uſual demand of the neceſſary Supplies, and 
them with ber choice of the 
Duke uf to be her eommiſſioner, whom 
*© ſhe had fully impowered to declare her firm 
* ion to maintain the Government boch 


in Church and State, as by law eſtabliſtied, 


and to conſent to ſuch further laws, ay ſhould 
be thought neceſſary for that end, for the bet- 
ter improving of trade and manufactures, and 
** generally for the good and advantage of the 
Kingdom.“ The Lord Commiſſioner, and 
the Earl of Seafield, Lord Chancellor, in their 
reſpective ſpeeches, inferred the  neceflity of 
what was recommended in the Queen's letter; 
and the fame day was read another letter from 
the Qgeen to the Lord - Comtmiſſioner, appoint- 
ing Lord Archibald Campbel, his firſt couſin, to 
have the place and vote of Lord High- Treaſurer, 
in this Seſſion of Parliament. e 
On che 6th of July, the Marquis of Annan 
dale preſented a propoſal, That the Parlia- 
ment would go upon the conſideratiom of 
*© ſuch —— — conditions of * 
„ ment, as d be judged proper the 
next Succeſſor in 6 Boſs Ha and 
that, at the ſame time, a Committee be 
pointed to conſider the condition of the coin 
of the Nation, and the ſtate of its commerce 
Nor trade, as to export and import, and to 
prepare and bring in the moſt proper reme- 
* e that end. 4 
upon the Ear} Mariſchal preſented a telolve, 
That the Houſe, previous to all other affairs, 
**. would make ſuch regulations of the trade 
and coin of this Kingdom, as might be moſt 
for the Advantage of the Nation.. Ano 
refolve was alſo prefented by the Earl of Mar, 
That the Houſe would, 7 “ to all 
other buſineſs, take into their confiderarion 
the Nation's circumſtances, as to England, 
** and how to enter into a. treaty with them.” 
This laſt being ſeconded by few, his Lordſhip 
thought fit to withdraw it till another time; 
but the Houſe fell into a debate of fix hours 
upon the two firſt motions, and at laſt it came 
to the queſtion, whether to proceed firft ro the 
conſideration of coin and trade, or that of limi- 
tations z and the firſt was carried. Then a ſe- 
cond queſtion was put, Whether the coin and 
trade ſhould be taken into confideration by wa 
of reſolve, which excluded all other buſineſs 
that ſhould be determined, or by way of pro- 
pofal, which admitted of other buſineſs; and 
this was carried likewiſe by a great majority. It 
was the opinion of many, that the Cavaliers 
made a wrong ſtep in poſtponing the more ma- 
terial affairs, and trifling away the beginning of 
the Seſſion in matters of no importance; for, if 
they had immediately called for the Queen's let- 
ter, in order to return an anſwer to it, the trea- 
ty with England would naturally have fallen un- 
der conſideration, and the Duke of Queenſberry's 
friends not being yet gone off from them, 
they might have either rejected it, or at leaft 
clogged it as they pleaſed, and ch 


— 
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(1) The chief of the Squadron, beſides the Mar- 
quis of Tweedale, were the Earls of Rothes, Roxburgh, 


Haddington, and Marchmont. They were in great cre- 


dit, becauſe they had no viſible biaſs on their minds. 
Their number was between twenty and thirty, Bur- 
net, II. 460. 

(x) The 


13. 


Mui. 
5 bers, Watever grob 
for this Shj@tare,” it is certain, that” the three 


y 10, 


Members a they thought fit to be tormmiſſio- 


there may Rave been 


next and many other ſederunts or ſittings were 
t in che conſideration of trace ; in relation 
to which ſeveral overtures or propoſals Were laid 
before the Houſe; forme of which pafltd into 
laws, and the 'others were rejected. Amongſt 
the feſt there were two propoſab rhade for fig 
plying the Nation with monty by @ Paper. credit. 
The firſt was offered by Dr. Hugh Obümber lune, 
whoſe pr by a land bank had; Wine yea 
before; tmſtatried in Englund, and reduced him 
ſo low, that he was obliged to fly from” his 
creditors into Scotfant. e other was prop. 
fed by Job Law, the ſon of 4 Goldſmith in 
Edinbayeb, à man of fabtle parts, who, havi 
ſquandered away kits ſmall fortune, Was fort 
to live by gating, but who, being am agreeable 
debauchee, found the way to ingratiate himſelf 
with the Duke of AD, and the leaders of the 
flying /qhadrin. Upon the confidence of their 
t, he preſented very plaufible” feheme, 
which was readily eſpouſed by all the Courtiers, 
and many of the flying Squadron, becauſe it was 
ſo framed, chat, in proceſs of time, it would 
have brought AI the eſtates of the Kingdom to 
depend upon the Government. But the Houſe 
feielted the propoſal, and came to à fefolution, 


— „ — —— — 
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„ dir, 1025 to mae bills paſs for Eatretir coin, 
n Impropet Expedicor.” A Chynat was 
likewiſe appoitited; wich power to pt tht ol 
relating theret6 into execution; and it was re- 
cottirnended to them to bring the export arid * 

t” of the Nation tc 4 balance, and lay th 
ame before the Hou next Seon. 
"Before this act Wag brought to perfection, the 
Cavaliers made all poſfible efforts to prevent the 
fetling of the Tycceffion, "for which purpoſe the 
Duke" of Hainilton, on the 17th of July, pre- 
ſentech the following reſolve, © That this Par- 
<<" Hamer © will not proceed to the nomihation 
"of 4 Sucteflor, till they have had a previous 
«treaty with England in relation to commerce 
and other concerns with that Nation,” Aud 
further, * Thar this Parliament will ptceed to 
«© rake fuch limitations and conditions of Go- 
— — 7 rectiff EW of 25 Conſti- 
on, as may ſecure the Liberty, Religion 
«gn lend bench of this King. wa, 708 
they proceed to the nomination of a Succeſ- 
for.“ The Court, and moſt of the flying Sgua- 
drop, united againſt this refolve; but the Cavaliers 
infifte vigorouſly upon it, and, by che affiltance 
of ſome of the Duke of | ueen/berry's friends, 
carried it 2 a great majority, Upon this occaſion 
the Lord Belbaven made a long fpeech (1); which 
had 


- Ach dae 
(1) The Speech was as follows: 
My Lord ch,, 


« By what” experienoe T have had in this'world, 
« ] always found, that when diviſions are once oome 
« to that 60 y, as to form themſelves in fa- 
« ions upon different meaſures and oppoſite de- 
« ſigns, that then reaſon” and' reaſoning malte but 4 
« ſmall im upon either of che parties. 

very * — 

« Therefore 1 thall not enter into the — 
« this Reb, nor of its expediency of une n- 
« cy at this time, that I may not give the leaſt riſe 
« to debate, or occaſion of miſunderſtanding amongſt 
« ourſelves. | What I ſhall fay on this head, is to 
« advance this poſition, vis. That there is more 
« q to our Nation, and National concerns by 
« diviſions and faQtions, than by any miſtakes in fit 
« and adequate meaſures, if they be unanimouſly gone 
upon. 

« A wrong meaſure, eſpecially in reſolutions, may 
« be retified and redreſſed, when we come to a fuller 
view of the affair. And, though ſometimes they 
prove unſucceſsful, yet unanimity endures a ſhoc 
« with firmneſs; but diviſions and factions increaſe 
and multiply, and that from very ſmall begin- 
e nings, ſo as to render all perſuaſions abortive; and 
that more eſpecially amongſt men of honour, 
« who; as they are generally more grateful, con- 
« ſtant, and firm to their words and parties, ſo 
upon difappointments they are more prone to re- 
e ſentment and revenge, the moſt dangerous of 
« all paſſions, and the moſt fatal to the very being 
of Nations. 

« What I plead for, my Lord, at this time, i: 


Unity. Would you bave limitations? Go upon 


them unanimoufly. Would you have a'* treaty ? 
„Do the like. Would you ſettle the Succeſſion 
upon limitations without a treaty? Would you 
« ſettle the Succeffion on treaty without limitations? 
Would you have neither done at this time? In 
* ſhort, whatever you would have done, let it be 
done nemine contradicente, and it will not want its 
* own weight; for I am perſuaded, that, whatever 
*© reſolution this honourable Houſe ſhall come to, 
a a wrong meaſure is preferable to a good one, if there 


— 


* bo unanimity in the one, and faction at the bottom 
« of the other. | | 

« My Lords, I could bring in inſtantes from the 
* Hiſtories of Europe, to confirm what T have ſaid, 
from none more than that of our neighbours, 
States of  Hollatid, whoſe Unity has raiſed them 
- grandeur and riches they are poſſeſſed of at 
They wanted not wrong meaſures and 
6. efsful'attempts; but their unanimous firmneſs 
in the vindication of their liberty hath . good 
verity of their Motto, Concordid Res parvæ 

Bur, waving what is foreign, I ſhall confine my- 
« ſelf to our own Hiſtories, and by four examples I 
«© ſhall make it evidently appear, that our Predeceſſors, 
« hen in good underſtatiding amongſt themſelves, 
« were always in a condition to defend their rights 
« and liberties againſt the Engif, and that they never 
« did preyail over us, fave when we were divided and 
« broke by faQtions, 

« The firſt inſtance is of that famous controverſy 
«« about the right of Succeſſion of Mexander the Third. 
« The ftory is ſo well known, that I ſhall not give 
« this Honourable Houſe the trouble of hearing it 
« r but ſhall only ſay, we divided upon it. 
« What followed upon that? The King of England 
„ gave us a'King. What was the conſequence of 
« that? Both of us paid very dear for it. For, as the 
« Hiftorians of both Nations tell us, there followed 
« upon it the longeſt and moſt bloody war, that ever 
« Was betwixt two Nations. Then, and not before, 
« could it be ſaid, that England had any pretence of 
« homage from us. | 

« Pray, my Lord, had it not been better, that our 
« Predeceſſors had of themſelves choſen the worſt of 
« competitors, yea the worſt men of the Nation by a 
« general conſent, rather than to have ſuſtained thoſe 
« Calamities, which followed on that diviſion ? 

% The other time, my Lord, that we groaned un- 
« der Engliſh bondage, was by Cromwell, who knew as 
« well how to divide, as how to fight. We had 
« called home King Charles the Second, as Succeſſor 
« to his Father. Cromuel! enters Scotland with an 
« army, and prevails, What was the reaſon of it? 
4 Was his army comparable to ours in number? He 
« knew very well King Charler the Firſt, his 1 * 

«c 
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and aſſuring her, that, if this was ohce done, ,.. 


had ſuch an effe&; thar, after ſome debate, [the 
Duke of Hamiltor's reſolve was approved. On 
the 2oth of Ju, the. Parliament, met again, 
and read the draught of à letter preſented. by 
the Marquis of Tweedale, in anſwer to her Ma- 
jeſty's letter to the Parliament; as alſo a di 


and Treaſury, in caſe of her Majeſty'e deceaſe, 
ſented 


to be printed. 5 CET 
On the 23d of July, the Duke of Queen/+ 
barb where he made a 

public entry with greater ſplendor and magniſi- 


cence, and was received with er demonſtra- 
tions of joy, than the three times he had been 
Commiſſioner. The next day he went to Par- 
liament, where the draught of a letter, in anſwer 
to the Queen's, was read, intimating the Par- 
« liament's readineſs to eſtabliſh the ſame Suc- 
ceſſor with England ; begging her Majeſty 
* would grant them ſuch limitations to her Suc- 
% cefſors, as were neceſſary for that purpoſe ; 


land, | preſented | 


hl 


A. Vol. 


they would chearfully, ſet about the work.“ 
that letter, the Houſe ſhould take into confide- 
ration acts relating to trade, the fame - was 
agreed to. % t ro 155 
eee the Cavaliers inclined to 
| up imitations, propoſing, there 
1 Grit pl place, to ohſtruct the 
of the ſucceſſion, in caſe the projected treaty 
ſhould fail ; for they knew'the Court would not 
them the Royal aſſent, and that the Suc- 


in oppoſition thereto, moved, that the Houſe 
would proceed to the enacting the limitation; 
and, a vote being ſtated in theſe tertns, Proceed 
to conſider the act for @ treaty, or limitations, 
the latter was carried. In the next on 
the 2d of Auguft, ſeveral acts for that purpoſe 
were preſented ; the moſt conſiderable of which 


c had come upon us with a far better army, and we 
« leſs prepared, and leſs accuſtomed to wat ; and yet, 
« though ſword in hand, he was neceſſitated to give 
« us a valuable treaty at the Birks. He knew very 
« well, that we had the remains of that gallant army, 
&« which had procured us ſo good conditions at t 

<« treaty of Rippon, and who afterwards. had raiſed the 
« Parliamentary power above that of their Sovereign. 
« He knew, that we had the brave troops, that had 
c preſerved the North of Ireland from the Ir; re- 
« bels. Whence then came all thoſe hopes of Ob- 
« ver? It came, my Lords, from our diviſions : We 
« were united in thoſe former times, and broken 
ce then. In ſhort, we had the Hamiltons, Grahams, 
« and Campbells, each driving on oppolite defigns. 
« Nay, my Lord, faction was come to that height of 
« Enthuſiaſm, that, when we came to fight Cromwell 
« at Dunbar, we would not fight but as Gideon did 
« the Midianites, although we had no ſuch warrant 


for it, I pray God, my Lord, things come not to 


« ſuch an height now, eſpecially when we, as they, 
„ mind more, who ſhall do ſuch and ſuch things, 
« than what things are fitteſt to be done; fo that 
© every Commiſſioner now muſt have the board ſwept 
« clean, before he undertakes the Queen's buſineſs. 
& I ſpeak not this, my Lord, out of any reſentment 
« I have, by being lately turned out of a poſt, I pro- 
© ſeſs I have not the leaſt reſentment upon it. Why 
„ ſhould not the Queen employ what ſervants ſhe 
« thinks fit? But I ſpeak of it, becauſe I am afraid it 
e proves a ſeed to faction, it having proved fo prolific 
« already, as to have two crops in one year, though 
& in this Northern climate. 

*« The two inſtances, where our Unity preſerved us 
« from the fatal conſequences of war with England, 
« are thoſe of King Dauid and King James the Firſt, 
« after we had recovered under the conduct of the 
noble Bruce, who had forced the Grand-child, by a 
<« moſt ſolemn renunciation, to yield up the claim of 
« homage, unjuſtly impoſed by the Father upon us. 
« Two unhappy accidents put theſe two Kings in the 
hands of the ENI. Did they let go the opportu- 
<« nities to trump up their claim of homage? No, 
« my Lord. What hindered them to proceed further? 
„King David had loſt a conſiderable battle, was 
«© there made priſoner himſelf, many of the Nobility 
« killed and taken, England ſucceſiful againſt France 


appears to be raiſed againſt us in England? Would 


| our 
„they were under Ef power und i 
<« fo both our armies in France, and Peers in Scotland, 
<< refuſed their oaths, as long as they were in England, 
« looking upon them not as their King's commands, 
„but the commands of an Enemy. And thus we 
<« were preſerved, and our Kings delivered to us upon 
„ ranſom. 

My Lord, I have obſerved, that England never 
& let go any opportunity, neither before nor ſince the 
« Union of the two Crowns, to bring us under their 
« power; and I am perſuaded, that the heats and ani- 
“ moſities amongſt us theſe ſeveral Seſſions of Parlia- 
„ ment have, amongſt other things, occaſioned that 
«© threatening and unaccountable act of Parliament, 
« wherein they characterize our Miniſters, and criti- 
« cize our acts; as it hath alſo given birth to thoſe 
« contemptible and ignorant pam publiſhed of 
< late againſt the Sovereignty and Independency of our 
Nation. Will you prevent the conſequences of 
„ what is deligned againſt us? Be as united as in 
« your actings againſt them. Did Whig and Tory 
« differ about us? No, my Lord: The two Houſes, 
„though in civil war among themſelves, did vie with 
„one another, which of them ſhould have the honour 
to give us the ſharpeſt and ſevereſt blow. 

« To conclude, Would you quench the fire, that 


60 * have a ſucceſsful treaty and good limitations ? 
« Be unanimous; and, I hope, the caſe is not as yet 
<« ſo deſperate, but what our Predeceſſors have found, 
« we may yet find the like. 

It may be asked, my Lord, How ſhall we be una- 
*« nimous, and who ſhall yield? I think providence has 
« made that very eaſy with relation to this reſolve. 
For ſuppoſe ſome be for limitations, that are not 
« for a treaty ; and others for a treaty, that are not 
&« for limitations; and that thoſe, who are againſt 
« a treaty, are againſt it, becauſe they do not expect 


e reaſonable and good conditions from England ; — 
« t 


a wok XXVI. a 


1705-Was, An bor galt 


ng the ehuſing the Offi- 
bers of State, enacting, That from and after 
„ her Majeſtys deceaſe, -without heirs of her 
u«. body;:hOticers of Stare; and Privy-Coun- 
« ſellors,” and Lords > 2 ſhould be cho- 
<< ſen and "appointed b Parliament; and in 
«. caſe of the deceaſe of any of them, during 
„ the vacancy of Parliament, the office wit 
«« ſupplied by one nominated by the Council, 
* is continue in the ſame till next 
* Seſſiom of Parliament: And that all the Of- 
4 ficers of State and Privy-Counſellors ſhould: 
be accountable to the Parkament. The 
Court offered, on the 16th of Huguſt, = clauſe, 
giving the er of <hufing Officers of State 
Fuck by this act was ſolely lodged in Parlia- 
ment) to the King, with conſent of Parliament, 
which, was, carried in the negative.; as was alſo 
a motion, chat there ſhould- be three Preſidents 
of the Seſſion, to preſide by turns each two 
months: On the z ad, the Whole act was ap- 
proved, and, the next day, an act for a Trien- 
nial Parliament was read in theſe terms: Our 
« Sovercign Lady, being willing to reſtore to 
het . ancient 'Kingdom their ancient cuſtom 
and right to frequency of Parliaments, does 
therefore, with the advice and conſent of 
* Parliament, ſtatute amd ordain, That there 
«© ſhall be a new Parliament called and indicted, 
4 co meer, fit, and act; and that once every 
third year after the rſt of . in the year. 
% And her Majeſty does hereby declare, with 
<< conſent” afbreſaid, that this * 6, 'Parha- 
ment aul not oontinue and endure any longer 
* than the xt of | Auguſt aforeſaid ; and thi 

* witheyt prejudice-of her Majeſty and Suceel, 
fſors Royal prerogative and power to diſſolve 
Parliament ſooner than che ſaid term of three 
<< ears, 8 mall be ht fit. And further, 
<« with che ud vice aforeſaid, ſtatutes and ordains, 
< that, from and after the it day of Auguſt 
„ aforeſaid, no Farmer or Collector of her Ma- 
< ,zeſty's cuſtoms or exciſe, or any other branch 
<-of her Majeſtyꝰs revenue, thall be capable ti 


to 
<< be a Member of Parliament, nor tb ſit and 
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„ ſhall''be a ſufficient ' obje 
* Member, that he is concerned, direktly or in- 


* Nie as a Farmer ot Collector, in any 


rt of her Majeſty's re to remove him 
from his place and vote in Parliament!” The 
Courtiers ſaw it was to no purpoſe o oppoſe 


this act; and, being afraid f anew Parliament, 
they only propoſed, that this act ſhould not 


take place during her Majeſty's life. The Ca- 
valiers, on the other hand, inſiſted, that it 
ſhould commence immediately but many Mem- 
bers, who doubted their own intereſt to be elect- 
ed anew, 
that it ſhould take place three years after the 
date, that is, the 1ſt of Agi yo; with 
which, as the leaſt of the two evils, the Cour- 
tiers joined and carried it, and ſo the whole act 
Was approved. Another act ordaining, that the 
Scots Ambaſſadors, repreſenting Scotland, ſhould 
be preſent, When the Sovereign had occaſion to 
treat with foreign Princes and States, and ac- 
countable to the Parliament of Scotland, was al- 
ſo approved: But ſeveral other overtures were 
made, that never were ingroſſed into acts. Nor 
did the abovementioned act obtain the Royal 
aſſent, though the Court promiſed it often to 
many of the Members, and thereby kept them 
in good humour, while the act for a treaty was 


framing, they thinking themſelves in a tolerable 


good ſtate by thoſe acts of limitation, and ne- 
ver imagining, that the would terminate 
as it did. But Fleteber of (Salton, having, in a 
long diſeourſe, ſet forth the deplorable ſtare, to 
which” the Scors Nation was reduced by bein 

ſubjected to Engizh counſels and meaſures, while 


the fame perſon was King of both Kingdoms, 


ebneluded, that thoſe acts. were nat ſufficient, 
and therefore preſented à ſeheme of limitations, 
which he propoſed to be ingroſſed into an act, 
and taken into conſideration; I. That elec- 
tions ſhould be made at every Micbaelmas 
-« Head-Court for a new Parliament every year, 
% tg fit the 1ſt of November next following, 
&* and adjourn themſelves from time to time till 
« next Michaeimas. That they chuſe their own 
«« Preſident, and that every thing be determi- 


« ned 
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< that thoſe, who are againſt limitations, are againſt 
them, becauſe they would prove of no long conti- 
« nuance, and conſequently Took upon them only as 
< an amuſement to bring us to the Engh/o Succefhon : 
<« PFhere is no reaſon, my Lord, in all this, why both 
parties ſhould not agree in the reſolve. For, ſuppoſe all 
<«< thoſe ſuppoſitions ſhould provę true, ſhall we then 
< be in any worſe condition than we are at preſent? 
c Shall it be ſaid, we will not ſo much as reſolve to 
« treat with England; or that limitations, which are 
«in our power, both to make and to keep, ſhall be 
ic looked-upon by us as things impracticable, and of no 
« duration? No, my Lord, we have a gracious Queen, 
that will affiſt us in both, and who, in her gracious 
© letter, ſeems to deſire both. CL Dem 
« I do conſider England, with relation to the Suc- 
« ceſſion of Britain, as ſo many ſiſhes incloſed in a 
large ſtrong net. 'They have .zoom to ſwim, toſs, 
« and tumble; but, as long as the fiſherman keeps his 
hold, they cannot break through. I believe by this 
<« time they are ſenſible, that the Succeſſion to the 
two Kingdoms in Britain ought not to have been 
<< deſigned, much leſs ſettled, without acquainting one 
<« part of Britain with the deſign, and that one part 
independent upon the other. Therefore if we be 


© united, and keep our hold, and make no unreaſon- 
able demand, either of limitations from our Queen, 
Numb. XLV. Vor. III. 


<« or conditions from England, but merely ſuch as the 
« neceſſity of the Nation requires; I hope, by the 
ec blefling of God upon our juſt endeavours, and the 
t cordial ſupport of our excellent Sovereign, that we 


% ſhall have all our deſires granted, and a good under- 


« ſtanding betwixt the two Nations promoted, not 
« for-this time only, but for ever: Which, if they 
« do ſlight at this time, I dare pretend to propheſy, 
<« that the time will come, when they will give with 
c“ Jeſs ceremony. 

« Thus, my Lord, I have frankly told you my 
&« mind, and that with all deference and ſubmiſſion to 
this honourable Houſe; and though I do not pre- 
«© tend to the thanks 6f this Parliament, as the Lord 
„ Haverſham had of the Houſe of Lords, yet I will 
< not yield to his Lordſhip, as to my integrity and ſin- 
« cere concern for the Commonwealth of Britain. 
% And in one thing, I'think, I have the advantage, 
ce that what T have ſaid tends to the compoſing of dif- 
« ferences; firſt, amongſt ourſelves, and then betwixt 
« our neighbouring Nations and us. Whercas his 
« Lordſhip's ſpeech, if I be not as much miſtaken, as 


44 his Lordſhip was at the:timehe ſpoke it, tends direct- 


c ly the quite contrary way. Therefore I am for the 


„ reſolve, and for the beginning with the limita- 


„ tions.“ 
8 © (1) The 


ed a medium betwixt the two, 
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Parliament. III. That ho man ſhauld have 


balloting: in place of voting. II. 


<<. That fo many leſſer Barons ſhould be added 


«to the Parliament, as there had been Noble- 


© men. created ſince the laſt kibgmentation of 


the number of Barons: And that in all time 
<« coming, for every Nobleman, that ſhould be 
40 88 there ſhould be a Baron added to the 


a vote in Parliament, but a Nobleman, or 
elected Member. IV. That the King ſhould 
Ft give the Royal aſſent to all the laws offered 


y the Eſtates; and that the Preſident of the 


«© Parliament be impowered: by his Majeſty to 
e ten ; pounds Sterling a day ſalary. V. That 
a 


„ which nine be a Quorum, choſen out of their 


«. number by every arliament under the King, 


« ſhould have the adminiſtration of the Go- 


<« vernment,, be his Council, and accountable to th 
te the Parliament, with power, on extraordina- 


ry occaſions, to call the Parliament together: 


« And that, in the ſaid Council, all things be 
determined by balloting, inſtead of voting. 
« VI. That the King, without conſent of the 
« Parliament, ſhou 
« making peace and war, or of concluding any 
« treaty with any other State or Potentate. 
„VII. That all places and offices, both civil 
and military, and all penſions formerly con- 


« ferred by the Crown, ſhould ever after be gi- 


ven by Parliament. VIII. That no regiment 
* or company of horſe, foot, or dragoons, be 
« kept on foot in peace or war, but by, conſent 


& of Parliament. IX. That all the fencible 


tc men in the Nation, betwixt ſixty and ſixteen, 
“* be armed with bayonnets and firelocks, all of 


« a caliver; and continue always provided in 
« ſuch arms and ammunition ſuitable. X. That 
<< no general indemnity, or pard 
c greſſion, ſhould be valid, without conſent of 
« Parliament. XI. That the fifteen Senators 
<« of the College of Juſtice ſhould. be * 
of being Members of Parliament, or of any 
e other office or penſion, but the ſalary, that 
c belongs to their place, to be increaſed as the 
«© Parliament ſhould think fit. That the office 
of Preſident ſhould be in three of their num- 
ce ber, to be named by the Parliament, and that 
e there be no extraordinary Lords: As alſo, 
e that the Lords bf the Juſtice- Court ſhould be 
« diſtin&t from thoſe of the Seſſion, and under 
<« the ſame reſtriftions, XII. That, if any 
King ſhould break in upon any of theſe con- 
«« ditions of Government, he ſhould, by the 
cc _— be declared to have forfeited the 
„Crown.“ Fletcher enlarged upon every arti- 
cle, endeavouring to ſhew, dan the frſt eight 
were neceſſary to prevent Exgliſʒ influence over 
Scots affairs; the ninth, to inable the Nation to 
defend its rights and liberties ; and the Zenth, 
to deter Miniſters of State from preſuming to 
give the King bad advice, and doing things 
contrary to law (1). The eleventh article he ſaid 
was neceſſary to preſerve the Judicatories from 
corrupt Judges: And if the /welfth, conclu- 
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«, Houſe muſt own, the laſt King 


to proſecute it to the utmoſt. . But 
„ give the Royal afſent.in his abſence, and have lier 


ommittee of thirty-one Members, of 


not have the power of 


on for any tranſ- 


<<. ded he, be nat a 


an act. f : LI Th | 5 

Another material point, under the conſidera. 
tion of this Parliament, was the Plar. They 
had, in the former Seſſion, addreſſed the Queen 
to tranſmit to them ſuch perſons, as were evi- 


of. this Seſſion, the 
| were very 


P Tr | 
oppoſed 
party, | 


A 
would not concur, in oppoſing 

6 7a the pens loa the Cavaliers conſidered, 
that the ed many s indignation a- 

ainſt the Plat was blunted, [aol lying ſo long 

ormant. And being, at the ſame time, appre- 
henſive of being baffled, if they attem 
thing againſt the Duke of , 
ſolved to ſtand neuter, at Jeaſt till they ſaw, 
er the ay Hamilton and Athol could 

e an t bei | on the 

2 


took theſ 


ur 
7 
r. Keith, and others remained in and 
fur 


that the Parliament could not roceed an - 
ther in that affair, unleſs the — er and 


the perſons, who were evidences, were at their 
command. However, the Dukes of Hamilton 
and Athol, and Bailie of Jerviſwood, made 


22 in their on vindication, aſſerting, that 
e accuſation againſt them in the diſcovery of 


made a long nar- 
rogreſs, and conclu- 


Queenſberry of endeavouring to give the Queen 
ſiniſter impreſſions of her Good ſubjeta _— 
duced copies of letters ſent from him to her Ma- 


carry on his deſi 

he had employed and held correſpondence with 
Frazer or Lord Lovat. But, notwithſtanding all 
this 


—— 2 
2 


(1) The Earl of Stair having ſpoken againſt this 
ſcheme, Fletcher, in anſwer, ſaid, “ It was no won- 
der his Lordſhip was againſt it; for, had there 
*© been ſuch an act, his Lordſhip had been long before 


_— * — 


—Y 
„ — _— 


<< hanged for the advices he gave King Fames, the 
murder of Glenco, and his conduct ſince the Reve- 
„ lution.” Lockhart. | 


Book XX'VI. 


„ in; the 


4 £o refuſe, becauſe a treaty of Union had, in 


705. this great nour, no further notice was taken 
ACRE 2 R374, 
The buſineſs, which the Court had principall 


at heart, was the a# for a treaty with. England, 
The Earl of Mar had, in the beginning of this 
Seſſion, . preſented. an a for appointing Commiſſio- 
ners to treat with Commiſſioners . 0 
an Union; which lay upon the table, till mo 

of the overtures in relation to trade and the 
limitations were diſcuſſed ; but, theſe being over; 
the other was reaſſumed. This act was much 
of the ſame nature and import with the act paſ- 
ſed in England, both impowering Commiſſioners 
to. meet and treat of an Union of the two 
Kingdoms of England and Scotland, and reſtrain- 
ing them from treating of any alterations of 


the. Church-Government, as by law eſtabliſn- 
ed, in the reſpective Realms. The only mate- 


rial difference was, that the Exgliſbß act not o 
ave the Queen the nomination of the Commiſ- 
ioners on the part of England, but required 
alſo,” that the Queen ſhould name and appoint 
the Score Commiſſioners z whereas, in the draught 
reſented by the Earl of Mar, there was a blank 
or the power of the nomination. This gave 
occaſion to Fletcher of Salton, in a pathetic ſpeech; 
on the 28th of Auguſt, to inveigh 9 9 the 
haughty and imperious proceedings of the Eng- 
kſh in this affair ; exhorting the Houſe to re- 


ſent this treatment, as became Scot/men, for which 
purpoſe he offered an addreſs to ＋ to 
* e act paſſed 


- Majeſty, importing, That 

| — of England, containing a 
«© propoſal for a t of; Union, of the two 
« Kingdoms, was made in ſuch injurious terms 
<« to che honour and intereſt of the Scots 
« Nation, that they, who repreſented that King- 
« dom in Parliament, could no ways comply 


* 


<« with itz which they had the greater regret 


<< this Seſſion, been recommended to them by 
<« her Majeſty, But that they ſhould be always 
< ready to comply with any ſuch propo 

from the Parliament of Exg whenever it 
<« ſhould be made in terms no ways diſhonoura- 
<« ble.or diſadvantageons to the Scots Nation.“ 
The Houſe, rejecting this motion, called for the 
Earl of Mar's draught, and for the Engliſh act, 
both which were read. The Cavaliers and 
Country- party obſerving, that there was a great 
inclination in the Houle to — a _ on foot, 
thought it improper to oppoſe it any longer in 
— terms 0 — therefore reſolved to endea- 
vour to clog the Commiſſion with ſuch reſtric- 
tions and proviſions, as ſhould retard the treaty's 
taking effec. In order thereto, the Duke of 
Hamilton preſented a clauſe to be added to the 
act, importing, © That the Union to be treated 
on ſhould no ways derogate from any funda- 
© mental laws, ancient privileges, offices, rights, 
< liberties, and dignities of the Scots Nation.“ 
This the Courtiers vigorouſly oppoſed, as in- 
conſiſtent with the intended intire or incorpo- 
rating Union, of which the aboliſhing the Scots 
Parliament was a neceſſary conſequence. And 
thereupon they urged, © That, ſince Scotland and 
* England were under one Sovereign, who me- 
« diated between her two Kingdoms, and 
«© England had already given ample powers to 
their Commiſſioners, it would be unbecoming 
« in Scotland to reſtrain their Commiſſioners. 
* That it would ſhew a jealouſy of her Ma- 


2 jeſty, and might put a ſtop to the treaty, 
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« ſince England:could not but expect, that the 
V Scots Commiſſioners ſhauld have as ample 


395 
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<« powers. as theirs. That there could be no 


« danger in giving unlimited powers to their 
* Commiſſioners, ſince it was  expreſsly pro- 
**. vided, that no matter or thing treated of, 
* and agreed to, ſhould be of any force, . unleſs 


it were firſt rave of and ratified by the 


* Parliaments of both Kingdoms. And there- 
fore, when their Commiſſioners ſhould make 
<« their report of the ſcheme of Union, that 
e ſhould be agreed on, then it would be proper 
& for the Houſe to conſider, whether they 
would ratify or reject the ſame. To this it 


was anſwered, That Scotland and England's 


% being under one Sovereign made this clauſe 
ti neceſſary, ſince woful experience taught them, 
<* and it had been often complained of in the 
« Houſe, that their Sovereign was under Eng- 
% h/þ influence, and ſubje& to the counſels of 
te her Exgliſb Miniſters, who regarded the inte- 
<< reſt and honour of Scotland no further, than 
« was conſiſtent with that of England. That 
« the adding of this clauſe could never imply 
<« the leaſt miſtruſt of the Queen's inclinations 
« towards her ancient Kingdom, ſince all that 
e could be made of it was, that the Scots Par- 
« liament being ſenſible, that the Queen was 
&* not in a capacity to know the intereſt and cir» 
* cumſtances of Scotland ſo well as thoſe of 
« England, had taken care to prevent any in- 
& conyeniencies, that might ariſe from thence; 
« That there were ſome things ſo ſacred, that 
« the leaſt innovation or alteration; much leſs 
« the abrogating or ſuſpending them, was never 
« to be attempted, or the ſubject of any treaty. 
« And the particulars of this clauſe, ſuch as the 
&« Sovereignty, Independency, and Freedom of the 
« Nation, being vf this nature, ought therefore 
e to be added. That England could not take 
« it amiſs, ſince they themſelves had reſtrained 
«- their own Commiſſioners from treating of any 
& alteration in the Church-Government of that 
« Kingdom. That the Scots were a free inde- 
<< pendent people, and had a 


c inſtructions, powers, reſtrictions they 


« pleaſed to their Commiſſioners, Neither was 


<« it to be imagined, that land would refuſe 
tc to treat upon account of, this clauſe, becauſe 
& the very clauſe, in the ſame expreſs words, 
« was inſerted in the act of the treaty in the 
„Reign of King James VI, and to the ſame 
« purpoſe in moſt of the ſubſequent acts of 
« treaty z and yet neither that King (who 
% would have had good reaſon to be offended 
e at any diſreſpe& or diſtruſt ſhewn towards 
“ him) nor his Succeſſors, nor the Parliament 
« of England, made any ſcruple upon that ac- 
« count, to meet and treat with the Commiſſio- 
« ners of Scotland.” Theſe and many other ar- 
ments were urged for and againſt the clauſe 
— the queſtion being put, Whether it ſhould 
be added, or not ? It was carried in the negative 
by two voices only, thro* the neglect of ſeven or 
eight of the Cavaliers and Country- party, who 

happened to be abſent. 1 
This being over, another clauſe was offered, 
importing, * That the Commiſſioners ſhould 
&© not go out of Scotland, to enter into any 
« treaty with thoſe to be appointed for Eng- 
« Jand, until there was an act paſſed by the Par- 
&« liament of England, reſcinding that clauſe in 
i the Engliſh act, by which it was enacted, * 
«K x e 
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* and taken as Aliens, after” the''2 5th of De- 


this clauſe as neceflary t6 vindicate the honour 
of the Nation from the injuſtice of the Engl? 
in that act, upon a belief, that, if it were added, 
the Engliſh would not comply with it, and ſo 
the treaty would come to nothing. Upon the 
ſame conſideration the Courtiers oppoſed it; but, 
obſerving it took with the Houſe, they did not 
preſume to do it openly, but by this artful mo- 
tion, < That the clauſe ſhouſd be a , 
though not, as was propoſed, ingroſſed with 


* the body of the act for à treaty ; but a re- 
« ſolve of the Houle- paſſed; that, after the act 


* were finiſhed, the Houſe would immediately 
proceed to conſider, whether the clauſe ſhould 
te be of force by a particular act, or by an or- 
der of the Houſez” and the queſtion being 
ſtated; 4 Add the clayſe to the act, or by a 


e ſeparate way,” the latter was carried, By 


this the Courtiers were ſure of having a treaty ; 
for, if the clauſe was turned into an act at the 
cloſe of the Seſſion (when they had no more to 
require of = yay) they might grant the 
Royal aſſent to the act of treaty, or refuſe it to 
this, as they ſhould be directed from England : 
And in caſe the clauſe. was turned into an order 
of the Houſe, then they might diſſolve the Par- 
act, impowering 
the Commiſſioners- to treat, remained in fotce, 
and the order ceaſed. Before the vote was fta- 
ted, upon the act for a treaty, the Duke of 
Athol, on the 1f-of September, entered his pro- 
teſt in theſe terms: In regard, that by an 
« Engliſb act of Parliament made in the laſt 
« Seſſion thereof, intituled, An AFR for the ef- 
« fetual ſecuring England from tbe dangers, 
t that may ariſe from the ſeveral alis lately paſ- 
« ſed in Scotland, the ſubjects of this r ere 
«. are to be adjudged Aliens, born out of the al- 
c legiance of the Queen, as Queen of England, 
« after the 25th of December, 1705; I do there- 
« fore proteſt for myſelf, and in the name and 
&* behalf of all ſuch,” as ſhall adhere to this my 
< proteſtation, that, for ſaving the honour and 
<« intereſt of her Majeſty, as Queen of this King- 
« dom, and maintaining and preſerving the un- 
« doubted rights and privileges of her ſubjects, 
* no act for a treaty with England ought to 
&« paſs in this Houſe, unleſs a clauſe be adjected 
<« thereto, ' prohibiting and diſcharging the Com- 
* miſſioners, that may be nominated and ap- 
0 pointed for carrying on the ſaid treaty, to de- 
<« part the Kingdom, in order thereto, until the 
e faid act be repealed and reſcinded by the Par- 
% liament of England.” To this proteſt moſt 
of the Cavaliers and Country party, and all the 
Squadrone adhered, , making in all twenty-four 
Peers, thirty-ſeven Barons, and eighteen Bo- 
roughs. While the rolls were calling, upon 
this reſolve (it being very late) many of the 
Members, after they had given their votes, went 
out of the Houſe, expecting, that the Parlia- 
ment would not- have proceeded to any more 
buſineſs that night ; but, immediately after the 
laſt name in the roll was called, Duke Hamilton, 
addreſſing himſelf to the Chancellor, moved, 
that the nomination of the Commiſſioners for 
the treaty ſhould be left wholly to the F ou 
Upon this unexpected motion fourteen or fifteen 
of the Cavaliers ran out of the Houſe in rage 
and deſpair, ſay ing aloud, . That it was to no 
4 
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1705. “ the ſubjects of Stofland ſhould be adjudged - purpoſe to ſtay any longer, ' Bnee the Duke of © 


Hamilton had deſerted and fo baſely betrayed 
them.“ However thoſe, who remained, ftre- 
nnouſly oppoſed the motion; and a hot debate 
ardſe upon it, wherein the Cavaliers uſed the 
very arguments, which Duke Hamilton had often 
urged : « What! leave the nomination to. the 
«Queen? No; ſhe is in a manner a prifoner 
„in England; and the eſtates of Scoriand had 
taught us our duty in a caſe nearly related to 
« this, during the captivity of King James the 
« Firſt, Our Queen knows none of us, but 

introduced by her Engliſh Miniſtry, and re- 
« commended by our inclinations” to ferve 


that Kingdom. Our Queen never had an 
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4 opportunity to know the true intereſt of 


«« our Country; and, though ſhe did, yet in 
* her preſent circumſtances, cannot ſhew het 
regard for it: And who then ſo proper 
4 to nominate Scot} Commiſſioners to treat of 
% Scots affairs as a Scots Parliament?“ Little ot 
nothing was offered in anſwer either to theſe ar- 
guments, or againſt the motion, That no 
6 mp"; who had any eſtate in England, ſhould: 
be of the number of the Commiſſioners :* 


Which was levelled at the Duke of Hamilton. 


But the Courtiers {till inſiſting, ' that the ſenſe 
of the Houſe might be known in this matter, 
the queſtion was put, Whegher the nomination 
« of the Commiſſioners 5 1 Ret Is N; 
or to the Parliament?” And, by re En of 
the abſence of the Members 8 
it was catried for the Queen by 2 majority 9 
eight voices only. Duke Hanilton's proceeding 
in this affair was highly refented hy the Cava- 


liers ; but he endeavoured to vindicate biryſelf, | 
by alledging, Thar after the Parliament bad re- 


jected the ſeveral clauſes; that were propoſed to 

added to the act, he thought it in vain 9 
contend any longer ; and, fince'the Court woul ; 
have had a majority, to give the nomination to 
the Queen, he might be allowed to make her 
the compliment. Beſides, it was the Duke's 
28 that, if the Commiſſioners named by 

Queen ſhould do any thing, that ſhould nor 
be approved in the ſubſequent Parliament, they 
migt t be the more fred cenſured: for it, than 
if the Parliament had named them. Hut it is 
thought, that the Duke had a mind to be one of 
the Commiſſioners himſelf; and fearing, that 
he ſhould not be named by the Parliament, he 
reſolved to rely upon the Pyke of 4rgyle*s and 
the Earl of Mar's promiſe of his being named 
by the Queen; who having refuſed to do fo, 
the Duke of Argyle reſented it fo far, that he 
would not ſuffer himſelf to be named, and 
even threatened to oppoſe the Union, though 
means were afterwards found to induce him to 
alter his mind. 


In the next fitting of the Parliament, on the 


4th of September, two draughts of an addrels 
were preſented, one by che Ear! of Sutherland, 
the other by Fletcher of Salton, beſeeching her 
Majeſty to uſe her endeavours with the Parlia- 
ment of England to reſcind thar of rhe 
Engliſh act, . the ſubjects of Scotland to 
be Aliens; both which draughts were read, as 
was alſo the overture of an act, ordaining, 
that the Commiſſioners on the part of Scotland 
ſhould not enter upon the for an Union 


with England, until that clauſe were ed. 
Hereupon the Courtiets moved, that the arlia- 
ment ſhould proceed by way of order fn 
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Commons, und by addreſs to her: Mjeſty, 
and not by way of att; and, after ſome debate, 
the queen being put, was carried for the or- 
der And addreſs, which were immediately drawn 
up, and ananimatny* agreed to. Then un over- 
ture of an act was preſented, diſe 
Prers of Scotland from going inro 

out leave of "rhe auser; but, on che 5th 


of SehNienber, after 4 firſt reading of this gvet- 
ture, it was rejected. After this, the Houſe 
conſidered abe ad for a treaty with England, and 


Sept. 21. 


made ſome amendments to the elauſe containing 
the powers to be given to the Commiſoners. 
The Cavaliers took this occaſion to rene the 
motion, That an Union ſhould not dero- 
gate from any fundamental laws, 3 
„ vileges, offices, rights and dignities, li- 
« berties of the Kingdom of Scotland; but, af- 
ter fore debate, the yo being put, 'Whe- 
ther that clauſe ſhould be added, it was carried 
in the negative, and then the act was approved, 
and received the Royal aſſent. However, the 
Duke of Atbol proteſted againſt it, for the 
reaſons contained in his former proteſt, and ws 
adhered ;to" by b Noblemen, thirty-rhree 
Barons, and erghteen Boroughs, Two days at- 
ter, the act for granting the Queerr a Supply of 
ſix months ceſs; amounting to four hundred and 
rhirry-rwo thouſand, eight hundred pounds (Scots 


money) for maintaibing the army, garriſons, and 
frigates for one year, was approved. On the 


18th of September, the Houſe went upon the 
public accounts, and allowed to the Commiſſion- 


ers of the ſame two hundred 328 
each; fifty pounds to the Cl LR ny 
pounds to other Servants ; fifreen hundred pou 
to the Lord Belbaven; three hundred pounds 
to the Duke of Qucenſberry, and three thouſand 
nds to the Duke of Argyle, as being due to 
im z which fums were paid out of the fifty 
thouſand pounds Sterling granted to the Queen. 
After which, the Parliament was adjourned to 
the 2oth, of December following (1). 

Not long after the adjournment, the Earl of 
Mar, who, during the whole Seffion, had done 
conſiderable ſervice to the Court, was made Se- 
cretary of State in the room of the Marquiſs of 
Annandale, who was appointed Lord Prefident 
of the Council in Scotland, and who was re- 
moved from the poſt of Secretary, becauſe he 
was thought to hold a private correſpondence 
with the Squadrone, being rather inclined to fa- 
vour the Proteſtant Succeſſion without, than with 
an Union; and therefore would not follow the 
Duke of 9uecenſberry's diftates further than he 
pleaſed ; which account, he was much ca- 
reſſed by the Cavaliers. | 

Having thus given a full relation of the Par- 
liamentary affairs of this year, it is now time to 
turn to the progreſs of the War, | 


AHA Humer 


be Duke of 


Triers for — 
ſign, two things 


in two or 
three : and, ſecondly, the quickening the ſlow neſs 
of the Germans, without whoſe joint aſſiſtance, 


the Duke of Marlborough could not act there 
with probability ot ſurteſd. The States, howe- 
ver, conſented, that he ſhould carry the 

part of their army to the Moſele, and reſolved 
to lie on the defenfive upon their own frontiers; 
for they reckoned, that, how ſtrong ſoever the 
Elector of Bauariu's army was at that time, yet, 
when France ſhould be preſſed with ſo great a 
force, as they computed would be on the Mo- 
ſelle, he woule 
ments thither, that his army would be ſoon di- 
miniſhed, and ſo would not have the ſuperior 
ſtrength long. 


"This being the Duke of Marlborough's ſcheme, 


He ſet out on the'26th of March 1705 from 
St. James's towards Harwich, where he embark- 
ed on the goth; and landed in Holland on the 
2d of April. Upon his arrival at the Hague, he 
had ſeveral Conferences with the Penſionary and 
other Members of the Aſſembly of the States- 
General, in which he laid before them the great 
advantages, which would arife to the whole 
Confederacy, from the vigorous proſecution of 
his deſign; which would Erne France of the 


means, either of enlarging her conqueſts in 
" Piedmont, or of protecting Spain, by reducing 


her to the neceſſity of defending herſelf at 
home. The Duke had likewiſe another motive, 
which concurred to put him upon theſe mea- 
ſures. The Marſhal de Villars, lately made a 
Duke of France, was the principal dependence 
of Levis XIV: The Duke therefore judged, 
that to triumph over and ruin the reputation of 
the Marſhal, by a ſingle defeat, would be a ſervice 
to the common cauſe preferable to all others, 
The conſequence of fuch a defeat would have 
been the ſubmiſſion of the three Biſhopricks ; 
after which, nothing could have prevented his 
making himſelf maſter of Thionville, and even 
of Luxemburgh itſelf. 

The Dutch were ſoon made ſenſible of the 
reaſonableneſs of the Duke's plan ; bur the dif- 
ficulty was to bring Prince Lewis of Baden to 

concur 
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(x) On the 16th of dug it was moved and 
reſolved, that Mr. James Anderſon, Writer to her 
1 ſignet, having written a Book intitled, 
An Hiſtorical Eſſay, ſhewing that the Crown and 
Kingdom of Scotland, are 1mperial and independent, 
have a reward of four thouſand eight hundred pounds 
Scots money for that good ſervice ; and that the thanks 
of the Parliament be given him by the. Lord Chan- 
cellor in preſence of the Lord High Commiſſioner ; 
which was done accordingly. It was alſo moved 
and reſolved, that Mr. James Hodges, who in his 
No. 45. Vol. III. 


— a_—__ — — * 


Writings had ſerved the intereſts of the Scots Na- 
tion, ſhould have the like reward. But on the other 
hand, complaint being made of a Book intitled, The 
Superiority and direft Dominion of the Imperial Crown 
of England ever the Kingdom of Scotland, and alſo 
of the Pamphlet, intitled, the Scots Patriot unmaſt- 
ed, both written by Mr. William Atiuod, as ſcur- 
rilous, full of falſhoods, and reflecting upon the ho- 
nour and independency of the Scots Nation; the 


ſame were ordered to be burnt by the hand of the 


Common Hangman. 


be ordered to fend fuch detach- _ 
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* concur in it. That Prince had ſeemed to ap- 


prove of it ſo well, during the winter, that no 
doubt was then made of his bei both able 


ign in thoſe 2 great hopes of 
— He reſolved therefore to puſh the af- 
fair as far as he could, and accordingly went 
to confer with the Prince at Raſtadt, where he 
arrived on the 19th of May. The Prince's ill 
health ſeemed only a pretence. It was true, 
that the Princes and Circles of the Empire had 
not ſent in their quota's; but it appeared, that 
there was already ſtrength enough, in conjunc- 
tion with the army, which the Duke of Mart 
borough was to bring, to advance, and open the 
campaign with great advantage, at leaſt till de- 
tachments ſhould come from others parts. The 
Prince of Baden at laſt conſented to this, and 


4 1 to follow with all the forces he could 


expectin 


ke 


ing. 
The Duke, being ſatisfied with theſe aſſu- 


{be Prince rances, went from Raſtadt, on the 22d of May, 
of Baden, to view the lines of Biebl and Stolboffen, from 
who failed Vhence he proceeded to Manheim, and then to 


bim. 


Triers, where he arrived on the 26th, and hav- 
ing aſſembled all the troops in the neighbour- 
hood of that place, the Exgliſb and Dutch forces, 
which were encamped near Igel on the other fide 
of the Meoſelle, paſſed that river, on the 3d of 
June, over ſeveral bridges, and from thence 
marched to thoſe prepared for them over the 
Saar, which river they paſſed alſo at Conſaar- 
bruck. The Heſſians, Danes, and Lunenburghers 
paſſed the Saar at the ſame time, and ſo all the 
torces joined. After a difficult march of near 
eight hours, they at laſt advanced within a quar- 
ter of a league of Sirk, near which place Mar- 
ſhal Villars was incamped with a numerous ar- 
my. Ir being too late to incamp, the troops 
lay on their arms all that night. The next 
morning they incamped at E/fz, the right being 
at Perle near Sirk on the Moſelle, and the lett 
at Hollondorp within ſight of the enemy's army. 
Upon the appearance of the Allies the day be- 
fore, the enemy immediately prepared for a re- 
treat, which they now put in execution with 
great precipitation, and marched from Sirk to- 
wards Coningſmacheren, poſſeſſing themſelves of 
a very advantageous camp, which they made 
yet ſtronger by caſting up intrenchments, and 
felling trees; ſo that there was no poſſibility of 
attacking them in that poſt with the leaſt proba- 
bility of ſucceſs. This indeed was no diſap- 
pointment to the Duke, for he did not deſign 
to attack them; and his advancing ſo far was 
only to cover the intended ſiege of Saar-Lowis. 
The taking of that place was of ſo great im- 
portance, that the ſucceſs of the whole campaign 
on that ſide depended on it; and, time being ve- 
ry precious, the Duke diſpatched frequent ex- 


reſſes to quicken the march, not only of the 
mperialiſts, but of the Wirtemberghers, Pruſ- 
fians, and Palatines, and to exhort the Princes, 
who had promiſed to furniſh artillery, horſes, 


£4 Vol. In 


and 
thoſe of the . were however ”7 
little purpoſe. Some Imperial | were in- 
deed detached from Lauterberg for the Moſelle, 


but they fo truly to their own uſual pace, 
and marched ſo lowly, that, inſtead of being on 
the Saar the gth 'or.,.20th of June, N. S. as 


they ſhould have been, they were not arrived on 


20th;- nor were there either horſes or artil- 

provided. Prince Lewis of Baden, Who 
promiſed to come in perſon, came indeed 
as far. as Cent xnacb, and then, falling ſick, took 
an opportunity to go to the wells of Schwalbach 
and the bath at Schlangenhade, leaving theſe 
forces under the command of the Count de 
Frieze, Thus his former excuſe of want of 
health and force was repeated, not without 
ſhrewd ſuſpicions of treachery ; for it appeared 
plainly, that the French knew what he intended 
to do, and their management ſhewed they de- 
pended on it, becauſe they ordered no detach- 
ments to augment Villars's army. The Duke 
of Wirtemberg made a little more haſte with four 
thouſand men 1n the pay of. the States, and the 
Prufſians arrived betore the grand army was ob- 
liged to decamp. 


In the mean time the enemy, on the 28th 7% 


the 
1 


of May, inveſted Huy with a detachment under 


take 


the command of Count de Gaſſe; and, on the 291. 
10th of June, the caſtle ſurrendered, the garri-/eg: 


ſon being made priſoners: of war, After this Liege. 


the Elector of Bavaria and Marſhal de Yillerey, 
being willing to make the beſt-uſe of the Duke of 
Mariborough's abſence, marched with their army 
towards Liege, and reſolved to form the ſiege of 
that place. This diſagreeable news had no 
ſooner reached the Duke's army, but he received a 
letter from the States, wherein they repreſented 
to him © the loſs of Huy; the fiege of Liege, 
which was begun; the threats of the Elector 
„and Marſhal de Villeroy, that they would re- 
cover the former conqueſts of the Allies; the 
*« neceſſity, which there was to make a power- 
ful diverſion to oppoſe their enterprizes; and, 
* if that could not be done on the Meſelle, the 
States deſired him to return with his army to- 
wards the Maeſe.” The Duke 'perceiving, 
that the delay of the German troops would ren- 
der the ſiege of Saar-Louis abortive ; the diffi- 
culty of ſubſiſting a numerous army in a ruined 
Country; and the impracticableneſs of attacking 
Marſhal Villars, who, beſides his ſuperiority of 
troops, was poſted in an inacceſſible camp, re- 
ſolved at laſt to march to the relief of Liege. 
He decamped, on the 17th of June, and moved 
towards Triers, where it was reſolved in a Coun- 
cil of war, that the forces, under his command, 
ſhould march back to the Maeſe, except ſeven 
thouſand Palatines in the pay of England and 
Holland, who were left for {bs ſecuriry of Triers, 
and other poſts on that ſide, under the com- 
mand- of Lieutenant-General Aubach. In pur- 
ſuance of this reſolution, the Duke, after having 
ſpent ſome weeks in this fruitleſs attempt, 
marched tor the Netherlands by the ſhorteſt way, 
very much mortified at the ill uſage he had re- 
ceived ; and the Imperial troops, the Prigſins, 
my Wirtembergers, moved towards the Upper 
ine. 

The Prince of Baden's conduct, throughout 
this whole affair, was liable to great cenſure, 
and he was ſuſpected to have been corrupted * 

e 


to ſend them with all poſſible ex- 1705 
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1705. the French while thoſe, who did not carry the 
| ſuſpicions ſo far, attributed his acting as he di 
to his pride; and thought, that he, envying the 
Duke of Marlborough, and apprehending, that 
the Whole glory of the campaign would be 
aſcribed to him, choſe rather to defeat the whole 
delign,” chan to ſee another carry away the chief 
_—_ of any ſucceſſes, that might have hap- 
Fe Marſhal Villars, having now no enemy before 
Ny, ſent a Re OE: to Fae thu the Elector 
fal, ee Of Bavaria, and another for the , under 
* Marſhal de Marfin in Alſace, and 4 with 
the reſt towards the Saar. Upon the firſt notice 
of which, the Palatine Gen 
Governor of Saarbruct to quit the caſtle, and 
blow up the fortifications, which he accordingly 
performed. And to compleat the ill conduct of 
the Germans, on the 25th of June (even be- 
fore the enemy appeared in ſight) he deſtroyed 
all the magazines at Triers, blew up the fortifi- 
cations, burnt the boats deſigned. to make 
bridges, and in a diſhonourable manner. quitted 
that important poſt, which had coſt the Allies 
immenſe ſums of money. The enemy imme- 
diately took poſſeſſion of the place, and Villar. 
marched to join de Marin, and with him drove 
the Imperialiſts from the lines of Croon-Weyſſen- 
burg; and General Thungen found it very diffi- 
cult to maintain himſelf in the lines of Lauter- 
Burg. Theſe unpardonable miſmanagements ob- 
liged the Duke of Marlborough to ſend Colonel 
Durel, one of his Aids de Camp, to repreſent 
the whole matter to the Emperor. 
In the mean time, the Duke, by his diligent 
march, arrived time enough to ſave the Citadel 
of Liege; ſo that the face of affairs was imme- 
diately changed in the Netherlands ; for the 
enemy, upon advice of his approach, ſent back 
their artillery to Namur, and retired in great 
n to Tongeren. On the other hand, 
the Duke, continuing his march, arrived at 
Maeſtricht. on the 27th of June, and, . 
taken meaſures with Monſieur Auverguergue an 
the other Generals to march towards the enemy, 
they decamped for that purpoſe; but the French 
thought fit to prevent them, and retired from 
Tongeren nearer to their lines. On the 2d of 
7uly, the Duke paſſed the Maeſe, and advanced 
to Haneff, while the forces under Monſieur Au- 

derguerque marched at the ſame time to Theys 
upon the Jaar. The enemy, having notice of 
this march, decamped in haſte, and, as it were, 
fed into their lines, having ſent away moſt of 
their heavy baggage the day before. 

The French having thus ſecured themſelves 
within their Lines, the Confederate Generals 
thought fit to undertake the ſiege of Huy, before 
they proceeded further; and, to that end, made 
a A under General Scbolten, to inveſt 
that place on the 6th of July, while the Duke 
of Marlborough and Monſieur Auverquerque made 
each a ſmall motion to cover the ſiege. Two 
days after, the batteries began to play agai 
fort Picard; and, the diſpoſitions being made for 
attacking it, the Allies ſoon. made themſelves 

maſters of the covered way, and were reſolutely 
climbing up the fort, which the enemy per- 
ceiving, fled into the Caſtle, having quitted the 
Red Fort two hours before. The next day, 
July the 11th, a battery was brought to play a- 
gainſt the caſtle, and another was erected in 
tort St, Foſeph ; ſo that, a conſiderable breach 


The Duke 
sf Marl- 
borough 
forces the 
French 
kaes, 


ſent orders to the 
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being made, the enemy beat a and de- 150g · 
manded to march out, and be conducted to Na- 
mur; which being refuſed, they ſurrendered up- 
on the ſame conditions, as had been granted to 
the Dutch two months before, the Governor and 
Garriſon — made priſoners of war- The 
garriſon conſiſted of five hundred men, com- 
manded by Monſieur de St. Pierre, a Brigadier- 
General in the Freuab ſervice; beſides whom, 
there Was a Governor appointed by the Elector 
of Cologne. - They mar out of the place on 
the gath, to the number of four hundred and 
fifty men, beſides the ſick and wounded, and 
were conducted to Maeſtricht. 
After the reduction of Hwy, the Duke of 
Marlborough was reſolved to undertake ſome 
more conſiderable action; and, as nothing ap- 
peared more advantageous in its conſequence, 

than the attacking the enemy's: lines, he ſent 
General Hompeſch to propoſe. it to the States- 
General, who returned anſwer. That, having 

an intire confidence in his conduct and pru- 

« dence, they left it intirely to him to do what- 
ever he ſhould think fit, for the good of the 
common cauſe.” Upon this, the Duke held 

a general Council of war, wherein that under- 
taking was debated ; but, nothing being con- 
cluded. the firſt time, a ſecond Council was 
called, when ſome of the Dutch Generals op- 
poſed it, but Monſieur Auvergquergue, the Prince 

of Heſſe, Count de. Neyelles, and ſome others, 

gave unanſwerable reaſons, why it ought to be 
undertaken : ſo the attack was reſolved on. 

The enemy were poſted along their lines with 
near a hundred battalions, and a hundred and 
forty-ſix ſquadrons z and the Allies having nine- 
N battalions, and a hundred and ſixty ſqua- 

rons, the two armies were pretty near equal. 
It was reſolved therefore to make a feint, to di- 
vide the enemy's forces; and, accordingly, the 
army under Monſieur Auverquerque made a mo- 
tion on the other ſide of the Mebaigne, and the 
Duke of Marlborough made another at the ſame July 17s 
time, as if he intended to ſupport him in the * 
attack of the lines about Meſſelen, where they 
were not ſo ſtrong as in other parts. This ſtra- 
tagem ſucceeded to the wiſhes of the two Gene- 
rals ; for theſe motions, particularly the paſſing 
the Mehaigne, gave great jealouſy to the French, 
ſo that they beſtowed their chief attention on 
that fide. Whereupon the Duke made the fol- 
lowing diſpoſition, in order to march with the 
whole array, in the night, between the 17th and 
18th of July. 

Lieutenant-General Scholten having rejoined 
the army with ten battalions and ten ſquadrons 
only, thirteen ſquadrons more out of the right 
of the Duke's ſecond line were added to them ; 
and five of thoſe ſquadrons were given to Colo- 
nel Chanclos, who, being perfectly acquainted 
with the lines and the nature: of the ground, 
was ordered to march at the head of all. Ele- 
ven battalions, and all the horſe of the right 
wing of the Duke's army, to the number of 
twenty-four ſquadrons, were alſo detached, in 
order to march at the head of the firſt line; 
and thoſe two detachments were to be com- 
manded by Count Noyelles, General of the infan- 
try, having under him the Lieutenant-Generals 
Lumley, Hompeſch, Scholten, and Count d' Oaſt 
Friſe ; the Major-Generals Woed, Roſs, Erbach, 
Welderen, Prince of Heſſe-Homburg, and Weeck ; 
and the Brigadiers Fey, Palmo, Baldwin, 2 
en, 
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ſuame time on the right. of the army: That 
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the Dake gave orders fo ce whole army to get 
ready to march; thut all the Hould of- 
ſemble at fix near Thin, the carnp, 
of A Colonel with four thou- 
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firft line to the left, and that of Lieuterint-Ge- 
neral 8hov#rer to the mg throt 


two 
the enemy would nir. That the 
ing the ſame route, whicly the two detachmenta 
took : That the artillery ſhould move at the 


Monfieur Aver 5 mould follow 
the ſame way: That, an hour before the army 
marched, all the horſe of the left wing of 
the Dukes army ſhould move along the two 
lines; and repair to the right of the infantry : 
That at the ſame time the body of horſe com- 
manded by the Earl of. Albemark ſhould ad- 
vance forwards from their camp: That Mon- 
fieur Awverguerque's army ſhould the Me- 
baigne over the twelve bridges made there for that 

rpoſe, and ſhould join, with the right of his 
oot, the left of the Duke's army: That, when 
Monſieur Auver e ſhould begin to move, 
he ſhould detach a party of dragoons towards 
Gerbiſe, to give the alarm in the enemy's line 
on that ſide; and that the detachment com- 
manded by the Lord Albemarle ſhould bring up 
the rear of all. This difpoſition being made, 
and the gun, which is uſually fired for the tat- 


too, being now the ſignal for taking down the 


rents, the two armies their march be- 
tween ten and eleven in evening, filing off 
by their right in two columns, leaving Corris, 
Meontenaken, Houtein, and St. Gertruydenland, to 
their right; and the villages Troyne, Cras, Au- 
vergne, Baudwin, Reitſhoven, Over-Winden, and 
Neer-Winden, to their left; and marching di- 
rectly towards their line, where the two firſt 
detachments were to attempt to force their paſ- 
ſage at Elixheim, the caſtle of Wangh, and the 
villages of Wangh, Neer-beſpen, and Ooftmalen. 
The darkneſs of the night ſomewhat puzzled 
the guides, who conducted theſe detachments, 
ſo that it was half an hour paſt four in the 
morning, and broad day, before they came near 
the abovementioned poſts, which, according to 
information, were found to be but thinly guard- 
ed. Count Noyelles cauſed the caſtle of Wangh, 
which defended a ſtone-bridge, that was there 
on the Geete, to be attacked; but the French 
immediately abandoned that poſt, and gave an 
opportunity to «the grenadiers, who were order- 
ed on that ſervice, to march forwards, and at* 
tack the barrier of that line, which the guards 
did not defend much better than the other had 
done the caſtle, and ſo the troops entered the 
line on that fide with little or no „ 
although the enemy had twelve ſquadrons of 
dragoons incamped behind Ooftmalen (within a 
cannon- ſhot of the place, where the firſt detach- 
ment entered) who immediately mounted , their 
horſes, but durſt not advance to defend their 
barriers. At the ſame time three battalions poſ- 
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ters of” theſe bridges and Barriers, and 
made feveral' other bridges, the horſe went over | 
them, and immediately ranged thetaſelyes in or- 
der on the eminence,” extending their right to- 
wards the village of Hackendoren, and forme bat- 


horſe." - | 1 
While che pioneers were buly in making pat. 
through the line, ten of N | 
drons, and four battalions, were perceived be- 
tween the vil of Gouchancourt and male; 
but they pave rime to the Confederate forces to 
extend themſelves, endeavouring” only to ad- 
vance to the village" of Eiben, Count Ne- 
eller cauſed ll the t „Which he had with 
hir, wy over as faſt as poſſible ; and there- 
upon, the Duke of Marlborough arriving with 
his whole army, his cavalry went Ry, © line 
with extraordinary expedition, as the reſt had 
done, and ſo they all made up towards the ene- 
my, who by this time were reinforced to the 
number of fifty ſquadrons and twenty battalions, 
and advanced with great reſolution behind the 
hollow wy, that goes from E/ixbeim to Tirle- 
mont. is obliged the Confederate horſe to 
make a ftand a few minutes, till ſome battalions 
advancing lined the hollow way, and, firingupon 
the enemy's hotfe, obliged them to retire-out, of 
the reach of their muſkets, and to form them 
ſelves before their infantry, which gave an 
2 


reuhity for the Confederate horſe to pals 
ollow way. In the mean time, the F. Pg”, 
caufed eight pieces of cannon with treble barrels” _. 
to advance, with which they made a terrible fire 
on the Confederate horſe. Bur; the Duke of 
Marlborough being come. in perſon at the head 
of freſh ſquadrons, and ſeeing, that the enemy 
were y, receiving reinforcements, and 
that their infantry was going to join them, he 
reſolved to charge them with horſe only; which 
was done with that ardour and courage, that, the 
cavalry of the two Crowns being hon broken 
and put to flight, they went to rally themſelves 
behind their infantry, whilft his victorious horſe 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the cannon and ammu- 
nition-waggons. The enemy, being joined with 
ſome ſquadrons, and having interlined ſome bat- 
talions with them, moved again towards the 
Confederates z but the latter, being likewiſe 
reinforced, and ſuſtained by their infantry, made 
advances to receive them. 

The right of the Confederate horſe, coming 
too near the hedges of the village of Efmale, 
which were lined with French and Bavarian foot, 
were ſomewhat diſordered by their fire, and ob- 
liged to ſhrink back. But, having ſoon after 
extended themſelves more 42 right, to 
make way for ſome battalions, that marched 

inſt the enemy's foot, they both charged with 

t bravery and briſkneſs, that the enemy's 
horſe was foon defeated and cut in pieces, 
their infantry, left alone in the plain, with great 
difficulty got away in diſorder between the vil- 
lages of Heiliſheim and Genſboven, where they 
met with the. reſt of the army, and for 
«themſelves as well as they could. In the mean 


time, the Duke of Mar/borough cauſed all — 
I | | "ol 


. 
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tended the Tight of. his army towards the Great 
i Geete before, Tirlemont, in which Town they 


. - » took the battalion; of Monluc, which, upon the 


- firſt Timmons, ſurrendered ar. diſcretion. 
Im this, sction the Marquiſs 4 Alegre and 
Count de Horne, Lieutenant -Generals, a Major- 
General, two Brigadiers, and ſeveral other Of- 
Kcers of all ranks, beſides abundance of private 
men, were made priſoners. All the troops of 
the Allies behaved themſelves with great brave: 
ry and reſolution; but, am the: horſe, the 
regiment. of Brigadier Cadogan. diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves,. having had the honour to charge 
firſt, which they did with, ſuch, ſocceſs, chat 
they defested four _ {quadrons ee 
guatds, drove them through two battalions of 
their own foot, and took four ſtandards, and all 
this with the loſs of only Lieutenant Auſlin and 
ſome few men. Nor was the loſs of the other 
troops greater in proportion. The Duke of 
Marlborough, having very much expoſed him- 
ſelf in the action, was in great. danger of his 
life; for, as he was leading on ſeveral Rn 
à French or Bavarian Officer quitted his - poſt, 
and advanced ſword in hand to attack him; but, 
as he was raiſing himſelf upon his ſtirrups to 
reach Him, he fell off his horſe, and was pre- 
fently killed. The Bavarian horſe, which con- 
liſted of twenty-four ſquadrons, offering to op- 
poſe the Confederates, was almoſt intirely ruin- 
47 as were likewiſe the two., regiments of Al- 
face and la Marge. nod 
The body of troops, commanded by Mon- 
fieur & Alegre, being thus defeated, the Elector 
of Bavaria and Marſhal de Villeroy conſulted for 
the ſafety 19 1 and, de- 
camping in t o ederates, paſ- 
fed the Geete and the Dyle with all — 
diligence, and poſſeſſed themſelves of the ſtr 
camp at Part, with their left at Rooſelaer, — 
their right againſt the height of vain at 
Wineſelen, From thence the Elector wrote to 
the Baron of Malknecht, his favourite, in this 
manner: Dear Baron, God forgive thoſe, 
« who ſuffered themſelves to be ſurprized. 
& The whole army is here, and the evil is not 
& ſo great as to be paſt remedy. The Coun- 
&« try of Brabant may be ſaved, as well as Aut- 
« 7werp, if it pleaſed God. I am well, but ex- 
« ceedingly fatigued.” [REN 

On the other hand, the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough's army paſſed the Great Geete, and in- 
camped with the right at Rosbeeck, and the left 
behind Tirlemont; and that of Monſieur Au- 
verguergue extended itſelf with the right to 
Grain, and the left to Elixbeim. The next day 
the confederate army moved, and in their march 
took about one thouſand two hundred priſoners, 
who could not follow the precipitate march of 
the enemy; and incam the ſame evening 
within cannon-ſhot of Louvain. 

But though by this ſucceſs the enemy were 
forced to abandon Dieſt, Sichem, Arſchot, and 
ſome other ſmall places; yet the ſuffering them 
to poſſeſs themſelves of the ſtrong poſt of 
Park was thought a very great overſight. 
Some will have it, that the troops were too 
much fatigued to march to that camp the ſame 
day after the action; while others pretend, that 
ſome of the Dutch Generals were againſt it. 
The Duke afterwards endeavoured to force ſome 
paſs upon the Dyle, but, not ſucceeding, he 
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1705. geſt, of xhearroops- co, enter the. lines, and (ex: 


marched from thence to Alert, and ſent the 1705. 
Baron de HJampeſch to propoſe à ne- project to 
the States -OGensral, who approved of it by di- 
rections to their Deputies in the army, to make 
two or three marches without calling a Council 
of war, to favour the deſign; formed by the 
Duke. To countenance that expedition, Baron $paar', 
Spaar, Who commanded a ſmall body of Dutch expedition. 
troops in Fidnders, marched from Riemen with Mug. 3. 
all his grenadiers, and a ſafficient number of fu⸗- 
ſileers to ſupport; them, being followed by the 
reſt of the forces under his command, and in 
his march defeated a party of French troops. 
He came in the night to Rebolbh on the ca- 
nal, that goes from Bruges to Ghent, where his 
men made a bridge and paſſed over it, although 
the enemy had a guard there, who pretended 
to make ſome oppoſition. After this, he at- 
tacked their lines, which were defended by ſeve- 
ral forts, forced them ſword in hand at-Lovende- 
gen, and, in leſs than three quarters of an hour, 
took poſſeſſion of four of thoſe forts, and made 
ſeveral officers, with three hundred private men, 
priſoners at diſcretion. He then marched to- 
wards Bruges, but, having intelligence, that the 
enemy were advancing towards him with a ſu- 
perior force, which they had drawn out of ſeve- 
ral garriſons in the French and Spaniſh Flanders, 
he thought fit to retire, carrying away with 
him ſeveral hoſtages, | for the ſecurity of the 
payment of contributions 3 and having burnt 
the paliſadoes, houſes, . and Corps de guard, a- 
long the French lines, thrown the cannon, he 
found there, into the canal, and deſtroyed all the 
ammunition. , | | 
The Duke of Marlborough, having left two Ye Duke 
battalions at Tirlemont, and as many at Dief, 7 Marl- 
for the ſecurity of theſe places, marched with tefien of 
his army from Meldert, and incamped at Cor- attacking 
bais z the Dutch forces, under the command of “ French 
Auverquerque, advancing at the ſame time to Bra. 
St. Martin s. The next day the two armies con- 
tinued their march to Genap, and there united in- 
to one body; and the day following advanced 
to Fiſchermont, the right being at Hulpen, and 
the left at Braine la Leu; General Churchill 
being detached at the head of the line with 
twenty battalions and as many ſquadrons. In 
that day's march; Avergquergque cauſed one of the 
E of the enemy, called Waterlo, defended 
y Brigadier Paſteur, with two regiments of 
dragoons and as many battalions of foot, to 
be attacked by a detachment commanded by 
Lieutenant-General Dompre, who drove the ene- 
my from that poſt, and purſued them about a 
league in the wood of Sorgnies. 
This ſudden march of the Confederates kept 


the enemy in great apprehenſions, and gave 


them an equal fear for ſome places in Brabant 
and Flanders. However, upon the Duke of 
Marlborough's advancing from Ghent to Hulpen, 
the Elector of Bavaria and the Marſhal de Vil- 
leroy only ſtretched out their right to Over-7/che 
near the Wood of Sojgnies, and kept ſtill their 
left at Neer- Liebe, with the little river 7/che be- 
fore them, by which means they covered both 
Bruſſels and Louvain. 

On the 18th of Auguſt, by break of day, the 
Confederate army filed off with the right wing 
in two columns, and paſſed the long narrow 
road of Hulpen, where they were not a little 
ſurprized to find no enemy to defend that dith- 
cult paſs. About noon, the whole army was 
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1 Duke of wourh and | Mondcur: Auver- defeated,' the Confetlerate army marched tou! 
quergue having viewed, they were both of opinion Lower-Waveren, where, having reſted one day, Lane 


to attack them immediately, before they had they returned to Curbait; and Monſieur Auer. ee 
time to recover the conſternation; Which was ap- 1 came at the fame tine to mount &, 
parent enough in their army. But the artillery St. Hubert. Four days after, both armies march- 4%. 
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| not being yet come up, th 


the fault (as it 
was ſaid ) of General Sclangenburg, and that 


- General, who bund reſented che Duke's having 


undertaken the attack of the lines without his 


conſent or privity, having perſuaded ſome other 


Dutch Commanders to join with him, they made 


a report to the Deputies of the States, that the 


enterprize was neither adviſeable nor practicable; 
whereupon the Deputies abſolutely refuſed to 
conſent to it. The Duke ſubmitred, | though 
with great reluctance, as appears from the ex- 
poſtulatory letter, which he wrote to the States- 
General upon the occaſion, wherein he informed 
them, That his heart was ſo full, that he 
could not forbear to repreſent to their High 
«© Mightineſſes, that he found he had much 


„ leſs authority here, than when he had the ho- 


« nour of commanding their troops the laſt 
« year in Germany.” 

This letter, being made public at the Hague, 
occaſioned great murmurings among the people ; 
and a great breach was like to ariſe both in the 
army and in the towns of Holland, particularly in 
Amſterdam, where the Burghers came in a body 
to the Stadthouſe, complaining of the Deputies, 
and that the Duke of Marlborough had not fuller 
powers. On the other hand, the Deputies en- 
deavoured to juſtify their conduct by a letter, 
which they wrote to the States General, in which 
they repreſented, that the Generals Sclagenburg, 
Zalich, and Dompre were of opinion, „That 
« the attacking the enemy in their poſts would 
<« be attended with the greateſt difficulty and 
« hazard to the common cauſe, alledging, that, 
« conſidering the enemy could not be attacked 
« but with the greateſt diſadvantage on the fide 
« of the Confederates, the latter, in caſe of a 
« defeat, would be reduced to the greateſt 
<« ſtraits imaginable, y, becauſe, being ſo 
& far advanced into the enemy's country, they 
« ſhould neither have had places nor hoſpitals 
<« to ſend their wounded men to; and partly, 
« becauſe, in ſuch a caſe, the enemy might 
<« eaſily have cut off their convoys of bread : 
« In ſhort, that the affairs of the Allies and 
the Republic, juſtly weighed, were not yet re- 


“ duced to ſuch a condition, as to attempt ſo 


„ deſperate a work.” 

All indeed agreed, that the enterprize was 
bold and doubtful ; ſome thought it muſt have 
ſucceeded, though with ſome loſs at firſt z and, 
that if it had ſucceeded, it might have proved 
a deciſive action: Others, on the contrary, look- 
ed on it as too deſperate. Thus the military 
men were of very different opinions in this 
point, ſome juſtifying the Duke of Marlborough 
as much as others cenſured him. He ſhewed 
great temper on this occaſion; and though it 

ve him a very ſenſible trouble, yet he ſet him- 
elf to calm all the heat that was raiſed upon it. 


ed and incamped together, with the right nea 
la - Ramte, and the lefe WO 
days after, a detachment was made under the 
command of Lieutenant-General Dadem, to be- 
Sout-Leweve (1), a little town in a N 
d the chief defence of the enemies lines. 


the 4th of September, the Governor defired to 


capitulate, and ſent out a Major to Dedem, with 
propoſals, upon which he was willing to ſurren- 


der the place. The General would admit of no 


other terms, than the garriſon's being priſoners 
of war, which was conſented to; provided that 
the officers might march out with their ſwords, 
and fave their baggage ; which being communi- 
cated to the Duke of Marlborough, Monſieur 
Auverquerque, and the ties of the States, 
it was allowed; and, on 5th, two hundred 
men of the Confederate troops took poſſeſſion 
of the town and citadel, without having fired 


_ with Bri 
overnor, and Monfieur de Mers, the Lieute- 


kinds, two thoufand muſkets, a hundred barrels 
of muſket-ſhot, eighteen thouſand ſacks of meal, 
beſides other proviſions and neceffaries, 


The Confederate army havi taken this place, , 
the Duke of Marlborough dir the lines of © 


the enemy to be levelled, and 7irlemont to 
diſmantled ; and, having paſſed the Demer, . 
camped at Ar/chot, where he continued ſome 
days, to give directions for the beginning and 
carrying on the fortifications of Dieft, Haſſelt, 
Tongeren, and ſome other places. The army 
marched afterwards towards Herentals and Turn- 
bout, where Monſieur Buys, Penſionary of An- 
fterdam, waited on the Duke on the of Hol- 
land and Weſt-Frieſeland, and had a Bo Confe- 
rence with him. He ſet out, a few days after, 
for the Hague, and left the army under the com- 
mand of Monſieur Auverguergue, which conti- 
nued at Herentals till the 20th of October, when 
the Duke being returned from the Hague (where 
he had ſpent ſome days to confer with the States 
upon the orders he had received from England to 
go to Vienna 9 they broke up, and removed to 
Oftmaeel, whence they continued their march 
the next day to Brecht, During the march, 
fifty ſquadrons of the enemy came within muſ- 
ket-ſhot of the rear-guard of Monſieur Auver- 
querque's army, and they put Grenadiers into the 
villages of Herentals, Brumel, and Nyle, to ſup- 
port thoſe ſquadrons ; but they did not think fit 
to attack that General. They fell into Herentals, 
and plundered the waggons of about thirty ſut- 
tlers, 


(1) Soute- Leuwe is alittle ſtrong town and caſtle of the 
Low-Countries, in the Dukedom of Brabant. It ſtands 
in a moraſs almoſt inacceſſible, and was taken the pre- 
ſent campaign by the Confederates, after the glorious 


action of forcing the French lines. It ſtands on the 
river Gheet, by the borders of Liege, ſixteen miles al- 
moſt Eaſt of Louvain, twenty-one Weſt of Maeſ- 
tricht, and twenty-four of Namur and Liege. 


Nr 
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1705. ders, who' ſtaid behind contrary: ntrary to order; and; 


: when Monſieur Auver troops were em- 
ployed in breaking down fix bridges, over which 
they had paſſed the Niere, they briſkly up- 


on them from their ramparts, and either killed 
or wounded above twenty men. | 


to 
evening, the beſieged beat a parley, and Count 
Noyelles having ſent word to the Governor, that 
he, with his garriſon, mult expect no other 


terms, than to be made priſoners of war; after 
ſome deliberation, he ſurrendered upon theſe 
conditions. ee $9917 ee 4 
Del al- While the Allies were engaged in the ſiege of 
al; the Santohet, the Elector of Bavaria made a de- 
Freach, tachment, on the 24th of  OFober, to ſurprixe 
Diet, under the command of Don Marcello de 
Grimaldi; and, at the ſame time, ſent word to 
Count 4 Artagnan, Governor of Lowvain, to join 
them on the march with his garriſon. Where- 
u they ly = before the 
1 immediately ſecured all che avenues on 
each ſide the Demer, and ſent a Trumpeter to 
ſummon the Governor to ſurrender ; which he 
refuſing; about eleven &clock the Spaniſh troops 
attacked a ſmall fort on an eminence, and car- 
ith the loſs of thirty men killed or 
About two, all the Spaniſh, French, 
ian of the detachment, ad- 
vanced ſword in hand, to make a general ſtorm; 
bu 


t the garrildn, not thinking fit to ſtand it, 
beat a parley, and ſurrendered priſoners of war ; 


and, f five o'clock, the of the two 
Crowns took poſſeſſion of the town. The gar- 
riſon conſiſted of four battalions, and a regiment 
of dragoons, and was commanded by 
Gaudecker, who, being carried priſoner to Bruſ- 
ſels, ſent a relation of this misfortune to the 
States, concluding, © That he was extremely 
« concerned, that, after thirty-four years ſervice, 
performed without the leaſt diſgrace or ſtain 
« to his reputation, he ſhould be put into a 
« place, where a man of honour was not capa- 
« ble of defending himſelf.” In this manner 
ended the campaign in the Netherlands, which, 
by Prince Lewis of Baden's backwardneſs, and 
the caution of the Dutch Deputies, was leſs glo- 
rious than was expected: For the Duke of Marl- 
borough was never known to ſet out ſo full of 
hopes, as in the beginning of it. But things 

had not anſwered his expectation. 
id With regard to the motions of the Confede- 
Wu be rates on the Upper Rhine, the Emperor, having 
expreſſed to Colonel Durel his great diſſatisfac- 
tion at the fatal cauſes, which had broke the 
Duke of Marlborough's meaſures on the Moſelle, 


diſpatched immediately General Gronsfelt and 


AN A H. N N e | 
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Coumt Mul to Prince Lewis of Baden, to ex- 1709. 
late the matter with him, in order to pre- 5 
vent the like miſi ents. for the future. 
The Prince, his' honour ſullied on that 


account; publiſhed a manifeſto; endeavouring 
to clear himſelf, which contained ſome reflec- 
tions upon a icular-perſon,- and was induſ- 
triouſly ſupp In the mean time, the Im- 
perial army continued at Lauterburg, in which 
ativantageous poſt Marſhal Villars did not think 
fit to attack them; However, in the beginni 
of Fuly, he advanced to Croon-Weiſſenburg, 

of the garriſon priſoners of war, and came 
in ſight of the Im army. They made 
ſome attacks, but found all the poſts ſo well 

ed, that, after having conſumed the forage 

een Lauter and demoliſhed 
walls of Croon-Weiſſenburg, and the lines about 
that place, they retired towards Hagenaz; Soon 75+ 
after, the French not only raiſed the lines about tre * 
Triers; but — and took Homburg, the burg. 
1 having ſurrendered that place upon ar- 

8. = 
Marſhal Villars, having paſſed the Rhine at 74e 

on the 6th of Auguſt, obliged Gene- French 

ral Thungen to do the like with the Imperialiſts 2 re. 
and, on the 12th, Prince Lewis of a py, 
rived in the camp at. S/olboffen. The Prince, 
having taken a review of the army, and held a 
Council of war; reſolved to advance in the 
night directly towards the enemy, who were ve- 

advan uſly incam But Marſhal Yil- 
lars had —— — his a but 
NE One BT 
days after, repaſſed the Rhine. On the 22d, 
the Prince of Baden that river with his 
army, leaving the Count de la Tour with twelve 
thouſand men to guard the lines of Stolboffen; and, 

- the 28th, — — wa lines 

Hagenau, u y were ſtrong — 
ed. The enemy at firſt made ſome reh ance; 
but the Count de Merci with the horſe attacked 
them with that vigour, that he ſoon made him- 
ſelf maſter of the lines. After this, he per- 
ceived the enemy's whole army drawn up in or- 
der of battle; but the Prince of Baden, having 
notice of it, immediately reinforced him with 
two regiments of horſe, and advanced himſelf 
with of the army to ſupport him, ſo that 
the French thought fit to retire. The Imperia- 
liſts loſt no more than one Lieutenant and ſix- 
teen ſoldiers in forcing the lines, whereas the 
enemy had near four hundred killed or taken. 

The Imperial and French armies having been p,,G@,. 
ſeveral times r * 4 one another, it heim 7a 
was expected on both ſides, that an engagement te y be 
would have enſued. But, Prince rp being — rab. 
reinforced by ten battalions and twenty ſqua- © 
drons of the Pruſſian troops, Marſhal Villars, 
on the 13th of September, e fit to de- 
camp in the night with the utmoſt privacy, and 
retire towards Strasburg. The fame day nine 
ſquadrons and nine battalions, with a detach- 
ment of grenadiers, under the command of 
Count de Frize, were ordered to beſiege Druſen- 
heim, a fortified place in Alſace (1). The trenches 

were 


* 


1— 


(1) Druſenheim is a fortified poſt in Alſace, through 
which the lines of Hagenau run towards the Rhine. 
It was taken by Prince Letuis of Baden as above-men- 
tioned, but ſince retaken by the French. It ſtands a- 


bout a league Weſt of the Rhine, four miles South · eaſt 
of Hagenau, eleven miles almoſt North from Stra ſ. 


burg, and fix miles Weſt of Stol hoffen. 


(x) Hagmas 
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and the attacks were 


conliſting of about four hundred men, ſurren- 
dered, on the 24th, priſonets of war. The 
Confederates found in the place four hundred 
ſacks of meal, four pieces ol cannon, four hun- 
dred muſkets;:and twelve barrels of powder 3 
and the taking of it gave an opportunity to the 


4 Hage. Imperialiſts cloſely to block up Fort- Louis. On 


nau. 


. the 28th, Hagenau (1) was inveſted by a ſtrong 
detachment, commanded by General Thungen, 
having under him the Generals Erffa and Arn- 
beim. The Poliſb infantry of the King of 
Pruffia, and that of Wirtemberg, were employed 
in that ſiege, with twenty ſquadrons: And, 


though the place had a good counterſcarp, a large 


ditch full of water, and a ſtro 
1 garriſon made but a ſlender reſi 


wall, yet the 
ce, offering 


5 do ſurrender the 5th of | Oober upon articles 


but, none being allowed, but to be made priſon- 
ers of war, they reſolved. to quit the place in 
the night, and retire to Savern. The place not 
being inveſted on that ſide, they put their de- 
fign in execution, to the great diſſatisfaction of 
Prince Lewis of Baden. The taking of Dru- 
ſenbeim and Hagenau inabled the Germans to 
ſecure their quarters on that fide of the Rhine, 
and very much facilitated the projects of the en- 
ſuing campaign. Thus nothing was done by 
that noble army, under the Prince of Baden, 
equal either to their numbers or ſtrength, or to 
the reputation, which he had formerly acquired. 
This. was contrary to the general ex ion; 
for it was thought, that, being at the head of ſo 
great an army, he would have ſtudied to ſigna- 
lize himſelf, if it had been but to rival the 
glory, which the Duke of Marlborough and 
| Prince Eugene had acquired. 
The Empe- The Emperor Leopold V. died in May this year. 
ror Leo- He was the moſt knowing and the moſt virtuous 
pold's Prince of his communion z only he wanted the 


ath a . { 
— judgment, which was neceſſary for — 


3 Burnet. great affairs in ſuch critical times. He was almo 


always betrayed; and yet he was firm to thoſe, 
who had the addreſs to inſinuate themſelves in- 
to his good opinion and confidence, that it 
was not poſſible to let him ſee thoſe miſcar- 
riages, which ruined his affairs ſo often, and 
brought them ſometimes near the laſt extre- 
mities. Of theſe every body elie ſeemed more 
ſenſible than he himſelf. He was devout and 
ſtrict in his religion, and was ſo implicit in his 
ſubmiſſion to thoſe Prieſts, who had credit 
with him, and particularly the Jeſuits, that 
he owed all his troubles to their counſels. The 
perſecutions, they began in Hungary, raiſed one 
great war; which gave the Turks occaſion to 
beſiege Vienna, by which he was almoſt intire- 
ly ſwallowed up. This danger did not pro- 
duce more caution : after the peace of Carlo- 
witz, there was ſo much violence and oppreſ- 
ſion in the government of Hungary, both of 
Papiſts and Proteſtants, that this raiſed another 
war there; which, in conjunction with the re- 
volt of the Elector of Bavaria, brought him a 
ſecond time very near utter ruin, Yet, he 
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=_— , 11705: were opened on the rgth, 
x | oarried on with ſo much vigour, that the garriſon, 


could not be prevailed 
or ſo much as ſuſpect t E 
intangled his affairs, that wi oreign aic 
nothing could have extricated him. A — 
naturally merciful to a fault z for even the pu- 
niſhment of criminals, was unecaſy to him. Ver 


either to puniſh, 


all the cruelty in the perſecution. of. Heretics 


ſeemed. to raiſe no relentings in him. It could 
not but be obſerved by all. Proteſtants, | how 
much the ill influence of the Popiſh. Religion 
appeared in him, who was one of the mildeft 
and moſt virtuous Princes of the age, ſince cruel- 
(9 in cha momertecs regen hag quull cn un- 

er him, though it was as contrary to. his na- 
tural temper as it was to | his. intereſt, and pro- 
ved oftener than once almoſt fatal to all his af- 
fairs. His Son Jaſapb, elected King of the Ro- 
mans, ſucceeded him both in his Hereditary 
and Elective Dignities. It was given out, that 
he would apply himſelf much to buſineſs, and 
would avoid thoſe rocks, on which his father 
had ſtruck, and almoſt ſplit, and correct thoſe 


errors, to which his father's eaſineſi had | expo- 


ſed him. He promiſed to thoſe , Miniſters, 
whom the Queen and the States had in his 
court, that he would offer all reaſonable. terms 
to the Hungarians ; and he conſented to their 

ing on foot a treaty, in which they were to 
be the Mediators, and become the Guarantees 
for the obſervance of ſuch articles, as ſhould. be 
agreed on; and he gave great hopes, that he 
would not continue in that ſubjection to the 
Prieſts, to which his father had been captiva+ 
ted. He defired to confer with the of 
Marlborough, and to concert all affairs with him. 
The Queen conſented to this, and the Duke ſet 
out from the army, and arrived on the 12th of 
November N. S. at Vienna, where he was treated 
with great freedom and confidence, and had. all 
the aſſurances, that could be given him in 
words. He found, that the Emperor was high- 
ly diflatisfied with Prince Lewis of Baden; but 
that Prince had ſuch credit in the Empire, eſpe- 
cially with the Circles of Smabia and France- 
nia, that it was nec to bear with that, 
which could not be helped. The Duke of 
Marlborough returned through the Hereditary 
Dominions to Berlin, where Fe learned ſo per- 
fectly to accommodate himſelf to the King of 
Prufſia's temper, that he ſucceeded in every thing, 
that he propoſed, and renewed all treaties for one 
year longer. He went from thence to the court 
of Hanover, and there he gave them full aſſuran- 
ces of the Queen's adhering firmly to their in- 
tereſts, in maintaining the ſucceſſion to the 
Crown in that family; with which the Elec- 
tor was fully fatisfied ; but it appeared the E- 
lectreſs had a mind to be invited over into 
England. From thence he came- back to the 
Hague, where having ſettled ſeveral important 
matters with the S:ates-General, particularly the 
taking ten thouſand men more into the pay of 
England and Holland, to reinforce Prince Eu- 
gene's army in [taly, he returned to England, 
and arrived at St. Fames's on the goth of De- 
cember (2). 


Prince 


66 


* (1) Hagenau is a city of Germany, in the Circle of 

the Upper Rhine, and Lantgravedom of Alſatia, once 

Imperial, but in an uncertain ſtate, fince the taking of 

Landau by the Germans in 1702; for, in 1703, the 

French re-poſſeſled it, and, in 1704, drew lines by it, 
3 


which Prince Lewts of Baden forced this campaign, and 
took the town. It was retaken by the French in 1706. 
It ſtands on the river Matebrun, thirteen miles almoſt 

North of Straſburg, and as many Weſt of Baden. 
(2) The Earl of Sunderland was ſent Envoy Ex- 
traordinary 


Vol, Ill 
who had ſor ß 7 
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fairs in great difficulties in Laß 


Italy 


there was a very 


Europe 


Ch 
encountered this year with 
„He had a weak at- 
my, and it was both ill provided, and ill paid. 
He was long ſhut up within the country of Ber- 
gamo : at laſt he broke thraugh Cuſane, where 
| hot action between him and 
the Duke ot #endoſme. |; Both ſides pretended 
they had the Victory, yet the Duke repaſſed the 
river, and the imperialiſts kept the field of bat- 


tle. The French threatened Turin with a ſiege ; 


but they began with Chivas, which held out 
ſome months, and was at laſt abandoned. The 


Duke de Feuillade commanded the army near 


Turin, and ſeemed to diſpoſe every thing in or- 
der to a fiege ; but the deſign was turned upon 
Nice, though late in the year. That place 
made a brave reſiſtance for many weeks, but in 
December was obliged to capitulate, and demo- 
liſhed 7 French, 

The firmneſs, which the Duke of Savoy ex- 
in all theſe loſſes was the wonder of all 


| thouſand foot and four thouſand horſe, and had 


ſcarce territory enough to ſupport theſe. He 
had no conſiderable places left him but Cor: 
and Turin. But he ſeemed reſolved to be dri- 
ven out of all, rather than abandon the Grand 
Alliance. His Ducheſs with all the Clergy, 
and indeed all his Subjects, defired him to ſub- 
mit to the neceſſity of his affairs. But nothing 
could ſhake him. He admitted none of his 
Biſhops nor * his Councils, nor had 
any certain Confeſſor, but ſent ſometimes to the 
Dominicans, and ſometimes to the Franciſcans, 
for a Prieſt, when he intended to go to Con- 


feſſion. 


4er in Gibraltar was defended with great bravery 


Spain and 


Portugal . 
Burnet. 


and reſolution. Sir Jobn Leake (as has been re- 
lated) who was left with part of the confederate 
fleet in thoſe ſeas, upon notice that Pointi with 
a ſquadron of. French men of war was arrived 
at Gibraltar in order to beſiege the place by fea, 
as the Spaniards had done by land, failed from 
Liſbon in October, and came fo unexpectedly that 
he ſurprized two of the enemy's frigates of thir- 
ty-four guns.cach, ohe of twelve, a fireſhip and 
two Exgliſb prizes, all which, being run-aſhdre, 
were burnt; and one of thirty guns was taken. 
Whereupon, having reinforced the garriſon with 
two thouſand men, he returned to Liſbon. 

In the end of February following, Sir John Leake 
received advice that Points was again arrived 
in the bay of Gibraltar with fourteen men of 
war and two fire-ſhips, and that the French and 
Spaniſh army deſigned to make a general aſſault 
upon the town. Upon this advice, Sir John 
Leake ſailed again from Liſbon to its relief. In 


his way he met Admiral Dilkes, who was ſent - 


from England to increaſe his force. By this ad- 
dition he had a ſtrong fleet of thirty men of 
war, and therefore held on his courſe with the 
utmoſt expedition, hoping to find Pointi in the 
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gant of ſixty 


He had now but a ſmall army of eight 


4 


N 


| gth of © March; 
he diſcovered (five ſail of the enemies making 
out of the bay to follow the reſt of their ſqua- 
dron, Which went off upon the firſt notice of 


his approach. Theſe he immediately gave chace 


to, and ſoon after one of chem, called the Arro- 
„taken; as were two 


others, the ö r 
of fifty-lix, aftet ſome. little reſiſtance, 
other two the Magnanima of ſeventy-foury and 


the Lis of Eghty-fix guns, were run a- ſhore and 


burnt by the enemies themſelves near Marbella. 
Sir Jobn failed up the Adediterrancan; to fee if 
he could overtake the reſt of the French ſqua- 
dron,z but, after a ſruitleſs purſuit for ſome days, 
he returned back to Gibraltar, which was now fo 
well ſupplied, that the Spaniards loſt all hopes 
of being able to take it, and therefore raiſed the 
ſiege, turning it into a very feeble blockade. 


The campaign in Portugal had a very promi- rig. of 
inning. For the vigorous defence of Europe. 

the French and Spaniards Impartial 

to draw moſt of their forces that way, ſo na ad 


n 
Gibralter, as it obli 


gave an opportunity to the Portugueſe and their 
Allies to invade Spain, both on the frontiers of 
Beyra, and thoſe of Alentgo. This, however, 
was undertaken againſt the advice of ſome great 
men of the Court of Liſbon, who urged, that, 
conſidering how much the auxiliary forces' had 
been weakened by the detachments ſent by the 
Lord Gakoay to Gibraltar, the Confederate ar- 
my could not take the field, till they 1 
ed by the recruits expected from England and 
Holland. But the Earl of Galway overruled 
that pretence, and, by his care and induſtry, the 

rations for an early campaign were not 


prepa 
much retarded by the King of Portugals indiſ- 
poſition, during which the Queen Dowager of 


England was intruſted with the Regency of the 
Kingdom, | Moſt of the troops appointed to 
take the field, being aſſembled near Z/remos, 
they began their march from thence on the 24th 
of April, N. S. the Conde das Galvees, à Portu- 
gueſe, having the chief command ; the Conde de 
la Corſona, the Earl of Galway, and Baron Fa- 
get, commanding under him, each his week al- 
ternately ; the Conde de Villaverde, being Gene- 
ral of the horſe, and the Viſcount of Barbace- 
na, General of the artillery. Four days after, 
the army, being joined by a conſiderable num- 
ber of horſe and foot from Elvas, was found to 
conſiſt of above twenty-four thouſand men; 
and, having no enemy to oppoſe them in the 
field, the Generals reſolved to attack their for- 
tified towns, Valencia d Alcantara was firſt be- 


ſieged, and carried by ſtorm on the 8th of May, 


N. S. The garriſon of Albuquerque, fearing the 
ſame fate, ſurrendered the place, on the 22d of 
that month, upon articles. After which, ſeveral 
Councils were held, in which the Earl of Gal- 
way and General Fage! propoſed the ſiege of 
Badajox; but it was oppoſed by the Portugueſe 


upon 


— _ 


traordinary to the Emperor Foſeph, with compliments 
of condolance.on the death of his father the Emperor 
Leopold, and of congratulation on his Imperial Majeſ- 
ty's Acceſſion to the Throne ; both which had been 
notified to our Court by Count Gallas, the Imperial 
Envoy Extraordinary, upon which ſomething happened 
worth remembering. It was debated in Council, whe- 


ther the Queen and the Court ſhould go into mourning | 


for the late Emperor, and the, majority of the Council 
No. 45. VoL. III. 


„„ 


gave their opinion for the negative? becauſe the Em- 
perors of Germany, aſſuming too great a ſuperiority over 
other crowned heads, had hitherto refuſed: to mourn 
for the Monarchs of Great-Britarn. 
las, baving in his Maſter's name promiſed, that for the 
future the Emperor would mourn for the Kings 'and 
Queens of England, her Majeſty went into mourning 
for the late Emperor. 


8R 


+ of ſixty-ſix, and road 


But Count Gal. 
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up 
: 5 — contiguing their inſtances, and offering 
ſeyeral expedienta co remove? all difficulties; 


vour to fall on Marſhal-de-T befſe;- who was pott- 
ed with about four” thouſand horſe and foot on 
the banks of the: Cuniama, to cover that im- 
portant place. Accorqingly che army marched, 
on the 4th; of; June N. and made ſome pre- 
parations to pals the Guadiana ; but, not being 
able to get a ſuſſicient number of pontons to 
make bridges, and wanting other neceſſaries for 
A ſiege; it was thought proper to lay aſide that 
enterprize, and, in the mean time, to ſend the 
troops into quarters of tefreſnment. 
While theſe things on the ſide of 
Alentejo, the Marquiſs das Minas, who com- 


22 manded the Portugueſe forces in the province of 


Beyra, attacked the town of Salvaterra, and 
made the garriſon priſoners of war; after which, 
the Portugueſe.plundered and burnt Sarca; which 


the French. garriſon and inhabitants hat aban- 


doned upon their approach. But the Marquiſs 44s 
. Minas's progreſs was ſoon ſtopped by a body of 
FPirench and r wh marched” againſt 
tim, and obliged hint*to-retire'to Pfuumacus, 
__ Notwithſtanding. the Earl of; Galkway's. incef- 
fant ſollicitations, and the ſolemn engagements 
of the Portugueſe. to King Charles e 
take the field in the beginning of September. 
in order to give the Spamards a diverſion, they 


continued in their quarters: till the end of that 
month, when, all the Confederate forces being 


drawn together in the nei of Elugs, 


ſeveral Councils of War were held to regulate 


the operations of the autumn campaign. Some 

propoſed to march directly to Merida, to de- 
frroy the magazines, which the enemy had in 
that place; others, to march into Spain anorher 
way than by Eſtremadura; and others again, 
the N Badajox, which the Karl of Gal- 
way prevailed with the Portugueſe to un- 
dertake, as the moſt * means to give the 
enemy ſo conſiderable a diverſion, that they 
ſhould not be able to oppoſe the Earl of Peter- 
borough's attempt on Catalonia. 

The Generals being ſenſible, that the diviſi- 
ons among them about the punctilios of com- 
mand had hitherto been a great obſtruction to 
the execution of their projects, reſolved, if poſ- 
ſible, to prevent the like inconveniencies for the 
future; and, in order thereto, agreed, that the 
Earl of Galway, Baron Fagel, and the Conde de 
Corſana ſhould command each in turn, for a 
week, as Camp-Maſters-General, under the 
Marquiſs das Minas Generaliſſimo. This great 
difficulty about the command being removed, the 
army marched on the 1{t of Ocfober, N. S. to- 
wards Badajox, which they reached the 3d, and 
opened the trenches the next day. The ſiege 
was carried on with ſo good ſucceſs, that it was 
thought almoſt impoſſible, that the enterprize 
ſhould miſcarry, as it did by an unforeſeen ac- 
cident. Tag 11th of OZober, in the after- 


=» - 


noon, a bomb of the enemy falling on one of” 


the batteries of the Beſiegers, and blowing up 
the powder with ſome of the gunners, the Earl 
of Galway and Baron Fagel repaired thither im- 
mediately, to encourage the ſoldiers, and give 
the neceſſary directions; and, as they had both 
their arms lifted up, a cannon-ball from an old 
Caſtle paſſed between them, took off the ſleeve 
of Baron Jagel, and ſtruck off the Lord Cal- 
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ſeveral pretend The RN and Datth 'way's right-hand, à fittle below the elbow. The 
Hart being 
Was reſolved to draw: near Badajor, ant endea- -and direction of the ſiege x and the batteries | 
continued firing with er execution, Hr 
15th, But the Marquils #7 
| bled three thouſand hole andy 
at Talavera, marched thenihenerrenthe'r ck 
and 14th with ſuch expedition ane 
in the morning they Wer& dawn 


- After ſome'rime ff 
Confederate ufmy | 
to fight the enemy; but the Marquils'& e 
having thrown a relief of a müßt, into 
Badajor, retired over the Chevera, with is 


Spain to 
letter, and receiving another from the 
Written all wick her o.]n hand, he had the Taxis 
faction of Having it 


—_ - 
* * 


obliged: to be carried away, Baron 


Fapel "too upon dum the commanfl of che arm 


=. 


reckoned to 1 the'place on the 


| in—barta- '- - 

lia, flanking the left wing af the Confederates: © 
in conſtiltations, the whole. 

paſſed the Guadranz, in order 


diligence as he advanced; and; vir the rt ot” --- 
October, N. S. the Confederates thought" Ret36" 7 


-raiſe the ſiege. © Baron Fugen "whe" being weary 
of. a-ſervice, where there was little *or" no har- 
mony among the Generals; had ſome ume be 
fore demanded and obtained to be recalled; er 


out immediately for Liſdon, anti there embarked” 


for Holland, with the mortifcatiom Sf having 


the miſcarriage before-Badajox imputed to him, 

of which he endeavouted to clear Himſelf in 
print. As for the Earl'of Galway, beſides” his 
— by the King of Portugal in a 


- enemy's" deſign, and was approved in 
the Council of. war the morniſg: he loft his 
arm, had been executed, the Confederates would 
not have been obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Ba- 
1257 F 4.2 Fa 


wo 


By this time e all Eurepe was attentive tothe © 


great ſucceſs. df. the Confederates in Catalonia. 
Towards the latter end of May, the Engl 
fleet, with about five thouſand land · forces on 
board, under the joint command of Sir Cloudefly 
Shovel and the Earl of Peterborough, failed from 
St. Hellen's, and arrived at Liſbon the 20th of 
June, NS. a week after the Dutch fleet, com- 
manded by Admiral lemonde, was come into 
that river. The Earl of Galway, with the other 
Generals, being about the ſame time come to 
Liſbon, ſeveral Councils were held about the in- 
tended expedition of the Confederate fleet: and, 
upon the preſſing inſtances of the Earl of Peter- 
borough, the Earl of Galway was prevailed with 
to Jet him take with him the beſt part of two 
Engliſh regiments of dragoons, the Lord Raby's 
and Cunningham's. The prince of Heſſe d um- 


ſtadt, arriving at this juncture at Liſbon from Gi- 


braltar, gave King CharlesTII. poſitive aſſurances 
of the inclinations of the Province of Catalonia 
and Kingdom of Yalencia to declare for him, 
which, together with his being weary of Por- 
tugal, made him reſolve to try his fortune with 
the Earl of Peterborough. This, however, was 
vehemently oppoſed by ſome Spaniſh Grandees; 


but, their reaſons being over-ruled by the Earl t 


Peterborough*s ſtronger arguments, the King 
was confirmed in his reſolution, and having ſent 
back the Prince of d Armſtadt to Gibraltar, to 
get the garriſon of that place in readineſs to em- 
bark, he went on board the Ranelagb with the 
Earl of Peterborough. They put to ſea on the 
28th of July, N. S. and, a few days after, arrived 


in the Bay of Gibraltar, where he was receiv 
i as 
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Book XXVI. 


1705. 


is lawful Sovereign; and having taken on board 
che battalions of Exgliſʒ Guards, and three old 
regiments, which had lately ſo bravely defended 
the place, and left two new taifed battalions in 
garriſon there, they ſailed again the gth of Au- 
2uſt, N. S. Six days after they came to another 
in the Bay of Altea, in order to water; and the 
Earl of Peterborough cauſed a manifeſto to be 
publiſhed in Spaniſh, declaring, © That he was 
% not come into theſe parts to take poſſeſſion 
« of- any place, in the name of her Britannic 
% Majeſty, or of the Szates-General, but to 
« maintain the juſt right of the 'moſt Auguſt 
« Houſe of Auſtria to the My of Spain, 
« and to defend the good and loyal ſubjects of 
« the Spaniſh Monarchy, and free them from 
« the inſupportable yoke of a Government of 
« foreigners.” Hereupon; all the inhabitants 
of Altea, and the neighbouring villages, came 
to acknowledge his Catholic Majeſty, imploring 
his protection, and brought with them the fruits 
of the country, and other neceſſary proviſions. 
At the ſame time, about eight hundred or a 
thouſand men in the adjacent mountains; being 
weary of the French yoke, declared for King 
Charles III. and ſeized the town of Denea, not 
far from Mtea Bay. His Catholic Majeſty ap- 
pointed Major-General Ramos, who had aſſiſted 
the Prince of Heſſe d Armſtadt in the ſiege of 
Gibraltar, to be Governor of that place, ſend- 
ing with him about four hundred men for its 
greater ſecurity. All this while the motions of 
the Confederate fleet not only kept the French 


and Spaniards in alarms, but the Allies them- 


ſelves in ſuf} 
tures about 
appears * letter from on board the Britannia 
in Altea Bay, dated Auguſt 14, N. S. © That 
« the Earl of Peterborough having got nineteen 
« battalions of infantry, about one thouſand 
ie three hundred horſe, with a good train of ar- 
« tillery, and the King of Spain on board the 
« fleet, his Lordſhip deſigned to have gone di- 
« realy for [taly, where, with the forces that 
« were to join him, either from the Duke of 
« Savoy or Prince Eugene, he might have driven 
« the French out of Hah, ſet his Royal 
« Highneſs at liberty to employ his forces ano- 
« ther way. But, when letters arrived at Liſbon 
« from Turin and Genoa, adviſing of the good 
« diſpoſition of the Catalans in favour of 
« Charles III, that four thouſand of them had 
actually taken up arms, this broke his Lord- 
« ſhip's former meaſures, and obliged him, con- 
« trary to his inclinations, to frame deſigns up- 
« on Catalonia, according to new orders.” But, 
whatever ground there was for this, the fleet, 
having ſailed from Altea Bay about the middle 
of Auguſt, N. S. arrived in the Bay of Barcelona 
the 22d of the ſame month (1). 


ſe ; there being various conjec- 


Him, that 


might be aſſured, that his Catholic Majeſty was 
come with the fleet. 


true deſign of this expedition. It 


C3535 &A 19. A N N. k. \ * \ 4 
The Prince of Anbali d Armſtadt-being ſent 
before with two frigates; to inquire into the poſ- 


ture of affairs in thoſe parts, he put into Aata- 
+, four &s from Barcelona; and having 


4dviſed the people of Yick, who had declared for 


Kiiig Charles, to come down to the ſea- ſide, he 
rejoined the fleet on the 2 3d of Aagigſt; and the 


infantfy were landed, not only without any diſ- 
turbance; but even with the aſſiſtance of the 
country people, who expreſſed great joy for the 


arrival of the flett, and the Catholic King. 
The next day; the dragoons, and pirt of the 
horſe, were ſet on ſhore, and joined the reſt of 
the forces, which were incamped about a quarter 
of a mile from the town of Barcelona on the 
Eaſt-ſide, in a place well fortified by nature. 
The circumference of the town being ſo large, 
that the forces from the fleet were not ſufficient 
to inveſt it, the people of the country aſſiſted 
them in owing ul the _— | ; 

After the artillery and heavy baggage were 
landed, King Charles reſolved A go on ſhore, 
ro encourage the expedition by his preſence, and 
ſhew himſelf to the people of the country, who 
came from divers parts in great multitudes, to 
ſee him. Accordingly, he landed on the 28th, 
N. S. at four in the evening, and, when he 
went from on board, the whole fleet ſaluted 
this the inhabitants of Barcelona 


As ſoon as the King got 
on ſhore, an infinite number of people, who came 
from Vict, and divers other towns and villages, 
with great acclamations, and repeated cries. of 
Long live the King, ran to the water-ſide, caſt 
themſelves at his feet, and kiſſed his hand with 
all poſſible demonſtrations of joy, inſomuch that 
it Was difficult for him to get from among ſo 
great and joyful a multitude. But at laſt, mount- 
ing on horſeback, he rid to the camp, where 
2 forces were all drawn up in a line to receive 

m. 

Barcelona had a garriſon in it of five thouſand 
men, who were commanded by Officers intirely 
in the intereſts of King Pbilip. It ſeemed a 


very unreaſonable thing to undertake the ſiege 


of ſuch a place with ſo ſmall a force: They 
could not depend on the raw and undiſciplined 
multitudes, which came in to join them, who, 
if things ſucceeded not in their hands, would 
ſoon abandon them, or perhaps ſtudy to merit a 
pardon by cutting their. throats, 

A Council of war was called to conſult on 
what could be propofed and done, in which 
both Engliſh and Dutch were all of opinion, that 
the ſiege could not be undertaken with ſo ſmall 
a force (2), thoſe within being as ſtrong as they 
were; nor did they ſee any thing elſe worth the 
attempting. They therefore thought, that no 
time was to be loſt, but that they were all to 


£0 


a * 


— 


(1) Biſhop Burnet ſays, The firſt deſign. of this ex- 
pedition was concerted with the Duke of Savoy ; and 
the forces, they had on board, were either to join him, 
or to make an attempt on Naples and Sicily, as ſhould 
be found moſt adviſeable : There were agents employ- 
cd in different parts of Spain, to give an account of 
the diſpoſition people were in, and of what ſeemed 
molt practicable. A body of men roſe in Catalonia 
about Vick ; upon the knowledge King Charles had of 
this, and upon other advertiſements, that were ſent to 
vur Court, of the diſpoſitions of thoſe of that Princi- 


* 


pality, the orders which King Charles deſired were 
ſent, and brought by a runner, that was diſpatched 
from the Queen to the fleet; ſo the fleet ſteered to the 
coaſt of Catalania, to try what could be done there. 
The Earl of Peterborough, who had ſet his heart on 
Italy, and on Prince Eugene, was not a little diſpleaſed 
with this, as appeared in a long letter from him, which 

the Lord Treaſurer ſhewed the Biſhop. Vol. II. 420. 
(2) Dr. Friend, in his Account of the Earl of Peter- 
borough's Conduct in Spain, p. 9. 3d Edit. obſerves, 
That his Lordſhip, upon incamping betore _ 
| ne, 
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5469, again,0n, board, and to gonſider what,courſe 


Was nent to be taken before che ſeaſon, was 
. When, the fleet would de obliged to 


_ Tthemlelves, any Where before chat time,, they 


225 
that he. 5 | 
fections of many in the town, Who were well 

hom he relied,; and he 


that were 


mut fail bach wick the fleet, The Prince of 
Helſe 3 was of opinion, that they -could 
0 


had fecret intelligence of the good 


known. to him, and on who 
undertook to anſcer for their ſucceſs. This 


could not "ſatisfy thoſe, who. knew. nothing of 


his ſecrets, and conſequently, could Lad pe 


ot things. by appeared de 
155 lafca Lag e- : In i v7 the King 


himſelf, ſpoke: near hall an hour; he reſumed 
.the 2 5 debate; he anſwered all objections, 


every one of thoſe, who had made them, as he 
anſwered them, with particular civilities, He 
ſupported the truth of Shar the Prince of Heſſe 
had afferted, as being known to himſelf. He 
ſaid in the State, in which his affairs then ſtood, 
nothing could be propoſed, that had not great 
difficulties in it; All was doubtful, and much 
muſt be put to 
dangerous than any other thing, that was pro- 
poſed; many of his ſuhjects had come and de- 
clared for hum. to the tweartl of their lives ; ĩt 
became him therefore to let them ſee, that he 
would run the ſame hazard with them. He de- 


1 Aa th. 4 4 K — 1 = 2 
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t down before Barcelona, alledging, - 


de againſt the ſiege, and treated 


hazard. But this ſeemed leſs 


e 
fired, chat they..would, ſtay, ſou lng with him; 


till ſuch attempts ſhould . made, e the 
re- 
turn, back. again's, and, if che could; not fix 


=o — « 


their cannon. When they came to Examine 
their ſtores, | they found them very defective 
and far ſhort, of the Fa that by their 
lifts they expected to find. It ſoon appeared, 
that the intelligence was true concerniiig the in- 
clinations of thoſe in the towu: Their Actions 
were intire to King Charles; but. they were 
overawed by the garriſon, and by Kelaſes, who, 
as well as the Duke of Pepe, Who had the 
chief command, was devoted to che intereſts of 
King Philip. Delerters came daily from the 
8 „ ese, 


8 * * * "CO 


luna, found the ſcene of affairs quite otherwiſe, than 
what he was .promiſed he ſhould moet with. Inſtead 
of ten thouſand men in arms, to cover his land- 
ing, and ſtrengthen his camp, he ſaw only ſo many 
higlers and ſuttlers flocking into it. Inſtead of a 
City in a weak Condition, and ready to ſurrender 
upon the appearance of his troops, he found an or- 
derly garriſon, and a force almoſt equal to his ar- 
my. Fo theſe difficulties, his Lordſhip, as he was 
obliged by his inſtructions, called frequent Councils 


of war; wherein day after day, for above a fort- 
night together, it was often 3 and al- 
1 


ways by a Majority, „that, conſidering the 
weakneſs of our forces, and the ſtrength of the 
enemy; conſidering, that our batteries, as our En- 
gineers declared, would be almoſt as long a raiſing 
on the fide of the town we were maſters of, as 
the fleet could well, ſtay: In ſhort, conſidering the 
extreme want of every thing neceſſary towards ſuch 
an attempt, the fiege was utterly impraQicable. 
His Lordſhip did indeed twice give his vote for the 
undertaking ; but from the . councils of war it will 
appear, that it was only out of the extreme paſ- 
ſion he had to comply with the King of Spain's de- 
fires, and not out of any confidence he had of ſuc- 
— At the ſame time his Lordſhip propoſed 
and offered to his Majeſty, either to ſail with the 
whole fleet to /taly, in order to ſupport the Duke 
of Savoy; or to march by land along the ſea-coaſt, 
where, with the countenance and aſſiſtance of the 
fleet, many towns of conſequence might be reduced, 
the whole country diſpoſed to declare for, and pay o- 
bedience to his Catholic Majeſty, as ſome part of the 
neighbouring parts had done; and, upon any rea- 
ſonable encouragement from Cgtalonia, and the King- 
doms of Yelentia aud Arragon, winter-quarters might 
be ſecured, and a body of troops raiſed out of them, 
which might inable his Majeſty to march to Ma- 
arid next ſpring. But the Author of the Impartial 


inquiry into the Management of the War in Spain, 


printed at London in 1712. in B8vs9. obſerves, p. 27, 
that this extreme 7 which the Earl of Peterborough 
bad to comply with the King of Spain's deſires, did not 


laſt long, as appears from-thofe- very Councils of war, 
which ate ,publiſhed dy Dr. Friend; ſor in dhe fir 
Council held on the th of e 1705. O.S. 
the ſiege of Barcelona . was judged imprachcable, 
nemins contradicente ; on the azad à particular. at- 
tack upon the curtain Was propoſed, and the Ear 
the only perſon, Who  approyed it; on the 25th 
\ a general attack was prop ed for eighteen days, 
which was agreed to only by the Earl, and the 
Brigadiers,  Stanhape and St. Amwnd; and on the 
26th it Nous pag bes.” 5 all the Generals, at the 
King of Spain's requeſt, to try. their fortune eigh- 

CG TER 2 Town. N 28th ano- 
ther Council was held, wherein the Earl was as 
forward as any for embarking the troops again; 
and ſeems to have furniſhed” the Generals with the 
reaſons of that reſolution z which is the more pro- 
bable, becauſe the reaſons alledged in that Council 
werte, that they had not been aſſiſted either by the 
fleet, or the country people, as they expected; that 
the King was uncertain in his reſolutions, ſome- 
times for a march, ſometimes for a ſiege; and that 
the Deputies of the Catalans had declared to his 
Lordſhip, that they would not promiſe any number 
of men to work in the trenches or batteries, or in 
any places where they ſhould be expoſed to fire. It 
is certain, that in the Council of the 26th, when the 
Generals reſolved to try their fortune for eighteen 
days before the town, it was deſired, that the fleet 
would furniſh a certain number of men; and that 
the Prince of Heſſe ſhould procure a jon of 
Miquelets ; upon which, the Earl of Peterborough ha- 
ving ſigned this Council in the affirmative as Gene- 
ral, wrote a letter to the Prince of Heſſe, and ſent 
Brigadier Stanhope to make a demand of men in be- 
half of the Land-Council of war from the flags ; but, 
coming on board himſelf the "ſame day, in regard to 
the ſatety of the fleet, - his Lordſhip gave his opinion 
in writing as Admiral, directly contrary to his oP!” 
nion and requeſt as General; as appears from the Earl's 
letter to the Prince of Heſſe of che 27th of dug 
and his opinion at à Council of war, of Engliſb an 
Dutch Flag Officers held on board the * 


"xz by 


' 1705. towns. and brought them intelligence: the moſt upon which he fell; yet he would not be car: 
7 erable thing was, that fort Montjuic was ried off, but — too long in the place gi- 
ery. ill guarded, it being thought above their ving orders, and died in a few hours, much and 

ſtrength to make an attempt upon it. It was juſtly lamented. The Governor of the fort, 

concluded therefore, that al 1 hopes of redu- ſeeing a {mall body in poſſeſſion of the out- 
cing 1247 lay in che ſu of their works, reſolved to ſally out upon them, and 

du that fort (2).  - 


1 N drew up four, hundred men for that purpoſe. 
Montjuic _ 'T'wo bodies were ordered to march 2 Theſe would ſoon have maſtered a ſmall and 
attacked the night of the 13th of September, N. S. wearied body; diſheartened by ſo great à loſs ; 
and takes | wards the other fide of Barcelona, 


989 


150g. 


2 ww deſi light be ſuſpected f 
that the true deſigri might not , for 
gn a the banks of 


all the | 
march. e firſt body cbnliſted of eight hun- 
dred, and both the Prince of Heſſe and the 
Earl of Peterborough led them. The other bo- 
dy conſiſted of fix hundred, who were to follow 
theſe at ſome diſtance, and were not to come 
above half way up the hill till ſome further or- 
der. Brigadier Stanhope led this body. They 
drew up with them ſome ſmall field-pieces and 
- mortars. They had taken a great compaſs, and 
had marched all night, and were much fatigued 

the time, that had gained the top, ot the 
hill; and three hundred of them, being com- 
manded to another fide of the fort, were ſepa- 
rated from the reſt, and, miſtaking their way, 


fell into the hands of a body of men ſent up 


from the town to reinforce the garriſon in the 
fort, Before they were ſeparated, the whole bo- 
dy had attacked. the out- works, and carried 
them. But, while the Prince of Heſſe was lead- 
Wm mea, he received a ſhot in his body, 


ſo that, if he had followed his own reſolution; 
all would have been loſt; for all, that Brigadier 
Stanhope could have done, would have been to 
receive and pr * ſuch as got to him; bur 
one of thoſe newly taken happening to cry out; 
O poor Prince of Heſſe! the Governor, hearing 


this; called for him, and examined him; and 


when he learned, that both the Prince of Heſſe 
and ther Earl of Peterborough were with that 
body, he concluded, that the whole army was 


certainly coming up after them; and; refleting 


on that, he thought it was not fit for him to ex- 
pole his men; ſince he believed, that the body; 
which they were to attack; would be ſoon much 
ſuperior to him; for which reaſon he reſolved 
not to riſque a ſally; but to keep within, and 
maintain the fort againſt them. Thus the Earl 
of Peterborough continued quiet in the out- works, 
and, being reinforced with more men, he attack - 
ed the fort, but with no great hopes of ſucceed: 
ing, till, throwing. a few bombs into it, one of 
them fell into the magazine of powder, and blew 
it up, by which the Governor, and ſame of the 


(3 P27 p beſt 
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Ang. 27, 1705. Thus, ſays the Author of the en fort Montjuic, the very ſoundation of all our footing in 
40 w wy; p. 32, his ip having vo- Spain. This,” — Some would attribute to the late 


6 only conditionally as General for undertaki 

« the ſiege of Barcelma, and having afterwards di 

«<apreed to "the performance of that condition as 
« iral, we may reaſonably conclude he did not 
vote for ing the ſiege at all, and yet had 
«<'a mind the experiment ſhould be made at the ha- 
„ zard of the other Admirals in his abſence. But 
« however contradiftory theſe two opinions may ap- 
has „ and however - oppoſite they may have really 
40 to his Catholic Majeſty's intereſt; this is 
<« not the only inftance his Lordſhip has given under 
« His own hand, of the little inclination he had to 
« contribute to the reduction of ana as will 
* plainly appe ſeveral original papers. —Now, as to 
"00 gon Baer; * King of Spain's reſolution, I think 
that may eaſily be accounted for from the different 
« temper of his two Generals, the Prince of Heſſe 
„ continually "adviſing his Majeſty to preſs the fiege ; 
„ my Lord Peterborough as aſſiduous to make him lay 
« afide all thoughts of it; as may be ſeen very evi- 
«< dently from the following letter to Sir Cloud:fly Sha- 
« vel foi the Prince of Heſſe, dated at the camp, 
©« Sepr. 8, 1705, wherein he writes thus: © His 
&« Catholic Majefly, being in the greateſt ircuble in the 
« world to find my Lord Peterborough again reſolved to 
« leave this enterprize, bath his only recourſe to yeu; 
« bis Majefly declaring, that, if his Lordſhip perſiſis in 
« his reſolution to go away, his Majefly finding, that 
« without reaſon his Crewn and ſo good Subject ſhall 
« be ſacrificed, is reſalued to flay with them, happen 
« what will. This I mufl acquaint you with, in hopes 
tc that you will never permit ſuch a cruel abandoning, 
« and to take your meaſures accordingly. The King 


« the maſt ſubmiſſive manner, to find out a way, that 
hit Mech —4 not be the ſacrifice of fools and 
« Ae 

(1) Dr. Friend, in his Account of the Earl of Peter- 
borough's Condu#t in Spain, p. 32, ſays, that his Lord- 
ſhip neu made wſe only of his own thoughts, and by an 
uncommon artifice made that never to be forgotten attack up- 

Numb. XLVE Vor. III. | 


« begs it of you as the laſt favour, and intreats you, in 


rince of Heſle. That brave Prince indeed had too 

eat a ſhare in the danger of this undertaking but, as 

e had no command in the army, ſo he was not in the 
leaft concerned in the forming of this deſign. —— The in- 
Judictous, or rather inpracticable propaſals made by the 
Prince 7 Heſſe, and inſiſtad upon by bim to the laſt 
were the occaſion of theſe unanimous Councils of war 
againſt an enterprize, which promiſed ſuch certain ruin; 
and the freedoms taken in diſcoarſe by that Prince bau 
prevented any correſpondence for our time between him 
and the Earl of Peterborough. So far was this project 


Monyuic from being propoſed by that Prince to 


2 
bis Lordſhip, that in truth the Earl of Peterborough was 


forced to make it a ſecret even to the court, where re- 
ſentments were very public and remarkable, upon the or- 


ders to embark the artillery and the King's baggage, which 


his Lordſhip gave out, the better to diſguiſe his real deſign. 
Nay, the excuſe the Earl of Peterborough mude to the 
Prince of Helle, for inviting him to afſift in an action he 
could not yet acquaint him with, was, that the indifpen 

ble neceſſity of deceiving the enemy, had made him re ſolue 


| to ſurprize his friends in an attempt, which, however 


deſperate, was yet the only poſſible way of carrying on the 
fiege with ſucceſs, 
On the other hand the Author of the /mpartial In- 
quiry into the management of the war in Spainz p. 35. 
aſſures us, that the Earl's project, for that time at 
leaſt, was of a quite different nature from that of the 
attack upon fort Montjuic; which he proves from the 
following original papers, viz. a letter from the Prince 
of Hee to Sir Cloudeſly Shovel from the camp, Sep- 
tember 10, 1705, in which are theſe words: | 


& I do not doubt Captain Norris hath given you an 

« account of what happened yeſterday. Notwith- 
« ſtanding, the King hath ordered me to acquaint you 
« of all the particulars. Having found, that the 
&« Land-Officers were not to be reduced to conſent to 
« the attack upon this place, my Lord Peterborough 
« hath been at laſt diſpoſed to offer to the King, ter 
« an expedient, the march to Tarragena, and from 
$5 « thenee 
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n to reſume their oourage, and td articles granted? to che garriſdnh, and! 20, make 


The HISTORY ENU AND. im 
. 1795+ beſt Officers were kiſledz and this firuck the fin. Thus ws accompfffhedf the 
1 [7 reſt with ſuch a cnſternation chat chey delivered of 1 


and richeſt-Proviheer 


up the place.. 24 my fende double the number of thei prreic: ( 
This ſucceſs Was the Mort conſidetable, as ſon of Bartel nn 9 Sto 65 gun 
the: crown of Ha, lay juſt under the Hill, King Chur was frebelvect into that City AA 
on:which the fort ſtood Upon this, the party great expreſſtans of yoy; In the firſt:cranſport; 1c 
in Barcelona; that was well affected to King the people ſeemed reſolved do B e 


ſhew! los. Nor did the Karl of Peter. ſacrifices of the chief Officers ar eaſt; Upoο] 
borough loſe any time in improving his advan- | tharz\ the Earf ef Pererborougb, Wich Brigadier 
tages, ſor / as ſoon — ret and ſome Stanbope and other Officers, rode about the 
other troops were come up he'rauſet the trench - ſtreets, to fp this fury, and do prevail with the 
es to be opened, and four batteries of cannon; people to maintain their articles teligiouſly ; and, 
and two of mortars, to be trected ; in which in doing this, they rum æ greater hazard from tha 
ſervice,” both the Mel and the Exgliſb and ſhooting and fire; that was flying Abeht in hut 

Dutch ſramen were very uſeful. In the mean diſorder, than r done duting tle whole: 
time, the bomb · veſſela threw about four hun- ſiege. They at laſt quieted the people, and 
dred ſhells into the town, Which eccafioned-a the articles of capitulation were punctuay be 
great conſternation” among the people; and the ſervee. 405 
batteries fired with ſo much ſucceſs that, on the Brigadier 3 was ſoom after ſent to E 


Ath of Odober, NS. Don Frundiſto de Helaſco Tand, to give a full relation of chis great: trangchale 
conſented to capitulate; and Brigadier Stanhope action; by whom King Charjes; wrote to theſtrd th: 
was exchanged, with Count de Ribeira, as ho- Queen a long arid clear/accoutit of all Hls affair Ren e. 
ſtages . The Viceroy made ſeveral extravagant full of great acknowledgements of ber Altec f, 
demands, the debating of which continued till the with a high commendation. of All her . 4g 


gthy When it CO the gatriſon ſhould eſpecially of the Earl of [Peferborouph,.; d\ 
march out with all the marks of honour, be letter was all written with the King's owh hands 
tranſported by ſea to St. Felix near Palanivs, and and the French of it was ſo little: Cörrect that it 
conducted from thence to Gironne:') But, was not like what a'Secretaty would hawe drumn 
advice, that CGironm had furrendered to Ki for him, and therefore it Was cuncludad, that it 
Charles III, it wn agreed, that Helnfeo, with was penned by himſelf. The\\E2ord-Tr id 
his garriſon, ſhould” be tranſported to Ry/es, had/hkewife another letter from fm, all m 


- which; by this time, was the only place in Ca- own hand; one correction in which ſeemed; to 


talonia, that had not declared for the Houſe of make it evident, that the King campaſed.- it 
5 ' _T 8 T 32 dert « 


1 — — 
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1 Kent lo che t r To (or | ANIL gend Load Ar: 
te thence to extend our quarters to Tortofa, and even take upon yourſelf," and juſtify. it, r th "oy 
« into Valencia ; which the King willingly accepted, * cil of war had determined upon it. For t of. 
« as the only hopes left for him, that migit conduct the diſpoſitions and particulars of the match, and of 
him to the Throne, ſeeing that nothing! elſe could “ further defigns to be formed, | they Will be gafily;. re- 

« be done; ſo that chis march is 'naw fully refolved * gulated by you, and thoſe perſane, that 1 ſhall. ap- 
«« upon far next Menduy or Thurſday,” The King, at * point to aſſiſt you on my part, tepohng an intice - 
the {ame time, deſires of you to conſider, that, his © truſt in you, and the zeal you anpreſs t my ſexy 


5 
- 
i 
* 
* 


«« perſon ſtaying in this Kingdom, if it would not be © vice.” 
« ſerviceable, that the fleet, or part of it, during our : | Sid <2412- 317.4\6 bod #4 * 
< march, ſhould) make themſelves maſters of Majorca, The Author of the [mpartial Inguiry then, takes na- 
% or Minorca, and ſvicu, where no reſiſtance can be tice of Dr. Friend's not allowing the Prince of Heſſe 
« made; and then to leave in the winter ſome ſquadron any ſhare in the 0 againſt Mantiuic, becauſe of 
« of light: frigates in the {/faquies,, and to ſecure Port- the open miſunderſtanding at that time between, that 
« Mahon with another 3 which place, you know, is Prince and the Earl of Peterborough, who even con- 
<« large enough, ſo that ten years ago the whole Smyr- cealed that deſign from the Court. “ And yet, Jaws 
« na and Turky fleet came there to an anchor. Then © the Author of the Inpartial /nguary, the Prince of 
« his. Majeſty defires your opinion, before we leave © Heſſe went Voluntier upon this project, which one 
„this place, if it would not be convenient to throw *©* would think, he ſhould hardly have done in thaſe 
« ſome ſhells, and cannonade the place, where they ** circumſtances, had the thought been intirely my 
« .build-their gallies, and there to ſummon the town, * Lord Peterborough's, and kept a ſecret from, his 
'«« and then to make ſome attack with boats and with © Highneſs till the execution. But to. ſay nothing of 
& ladders. by the country-people, according to the an- the , Prince's longer ſervice and experience, and to 
« ſwer the Governor ſhall give ; all which I leave to “ paſs over the improbability of his Lordſhip's having 
« your beſt conſideration. His Catholic Majeſty re- formed in fo little a time as one night a happy pro- 
ho lin in every part on your good zeal, and particular “ ject againſt a fort, which he could not poſſibliy know 
4% love, you have ſhewn on all occaſions to his perſon, © fo well as the Prince, that had been Y iceroy of 
„and ſhall always owe to you the good ſucceſs of © Catalonia in King Charles Ild's time, and had de- 
« this undertaking.” « fended Barcelona againſt the Duke of Yexdofmez let 
« us examine into the ſucceſs of this attack, Which 
| The next paper cited is the King of Spain's agree- ** was, that a party of grenadiers, ſupported. by the 
ment to the expedient propoſed to him by the Earl of Prince of Heſſe, carried all before them, and made 
Peterborough, dated at the camp September 16, N. S. © themſelves maſters of the out- works; but the. ta- 
1705, in theſe words: 11145 « king of the Dungeon, which began to be deſpaired 
e of, was afterwards intirely owing, to the accide 
My Lord Earl of Peterborough, firing of a bomb, that blew up che enemy's, magar 
8 inc of a powder, and frighted; them into a ſurxen· 

*] accept the offer you make me, ſceing, by the * der, which nern accident was the chief  occahon - 
* reſolutions of the Councils of war, there remains * of our taking Barcclong:; For my pa I ſhall not 
nothing elſe to ſupport me in Spam; fo that, I aſ- © pretend to determine, who hag. the b ſt right to the 
fure you, I ſhall remain poſitive in the reſolution of * glory of tlits project; but it is certain the Prince of 
« marching into the country, being what you may © Heſſe was no ſtranger to it.” The Author _ 
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Book XVI. 


1705 


birmtelf 66). 


Upon ; that; word feed not fit for 


him to uſe to à ſubject, and therefate we duſned terwards raiſed by, the States 


out. but thi letters were fl] plain; und inftead 


of itz apptcafien was writ over i. Theſe letters headed 


4 rent ict of ſo young and unen 
a Prick, who! CS fo _ 
clearneſs, judgment; and forte. could hit 
receive much aſniſtance from the Prince of Lich» - 


lor genius; 


GAK Vii WINCH. © © 


who thought of nothing! but the Whole 


NVC 
a e f 


In the ſervic 6f King 


gra of ;the 
lettri that Aist en Bio: prutectiom: five hundred 2 was forined out of them 
iments were af- 


for his guard; and ſix other 


Catalonia: ©; | 
Mignelets and Catalans, 
by the Count de Cifuentes | anti affiſted 
by we Eagii and Dutch forces, ſecured them- 
ſelves in eities and: towns of | Tarragona, 


While the wel- affected 


711 
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Tortoſa, Lerida. San Mati beo, Cirount, and other 
places, Don Napbae Nebot, a Catalan having 
renfttin; wilo was, by all accorinth; a man of a quirted King Philip's: ſervice came with his 


— 2 of five hundred horſe, and one 


ways:of: inftiching himſelt, en at the hazard of hundred and fifty horſt more, that joined him, 
to Dema, where ä by Major-Ge- | 


his Maftet”'s-buſmeſs.'- oh 
Lountit of war being held ür Kae 
wa gen dea with che King's reſo · 
lution n his on perſon with the Cu- 
tal; And that the Earl of Peterborongh ſhould 
r with that Prince with the land · fortes; 


A * bf tn tnarines, a8 cbuld de 
the ſexvler of the ſhips DT 


f 


mond Thoulfterum home immechlately j that the Archbiſhop priſoners. Hereupon, the whole 


and fifteen Durch men vf war 


1 Lug 
winter at 
Sir Jobs Laue and Rear-Admirat 
that dr ZaghÞ> and two Dirch 'frigares ſhould 
bereſt at Ba The fleet failed from thence 
a few! 


$'ufter 30 and Don 5. elaſty; not thinking 
irrfelf wt und Hav defited to er 


SIE 
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„under the command of ' excepted, 
tr; and immediately raiſed Colonel Nobor to the x of 


neral Namat, with 


made themſelves ni of Xabea, Oliva, 


of — they 
Gandia, 


and Alxira, in the Kingdom f Valencia. Flaſh»: 


ed with theſe: ſucteſles, 
ital city with a thouſand: horſe, frye hundred 


they marched to the cas 


oot, and a great number of the militia, and, by 
the aſſiſtance of ſome. of the inhabitants, made 
eee firtpot; Any at the ſame time; | themſelves maſters of that place, where they took 
reſolved; Thar Sir Clondefly Shovel and Admiral 


the Marquis' de Villa-Garcia, the Viceroy, and 


Kingdom, the towns of Alicant and P 


declared for King Obarler III, who 


a Major-General; and, a few days 
(raw the Count de Cifnentes Viceroy: of — 2 
at which the Earl of Peterborough, who 
began to be Jealous'bf Sante t 
tle diſguſted] l. Ui 
In the firſt e een the war; after C. 
the taking of Hurralona, the Eatl ol Peterborough 
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1 ity 


ves ſeveral letters to + 
= whey in Wh 6 f the bch of een e. 
thus 'L 
Aff | 7 
5 5 is dige; hab heard t nothin 

d Pe talking again of a ſudden 
pes it will not be fo ; and defires 
« ms gp '% py if it could be done, being the 
<« reſolutions of the Council of war, to land as ſoon 
as poflible all the guns, and every thing neceſlary t to 

« hinder any reſolution to de taken to the contrary,” 
E the Prince 

writes thus | „ ., ' 
6 Bates the Land-officers are 0 di poſed now to 
« de from their laſt reſolution, and the King find- 
„ ing himſelf obliged in honour and in conſcience not 
4 to abandon fo good ſubjects, who have demonſtra- 
© ted to him all the zeal imaginable, more than the 
<« two thirds of the country having put themſelves 
© under the obedience of their lawful King, fo that 
<« he can by no means leave them to their utmoſt 
„ ruin, as his Majeſty has ſignified to-day to my Lord 
te Peterborough, defiring of him ſome expedient, and 
6 being very w. to follow his advice; I believe 
“ the only „Which is left, is, that my Lord may 
e be diſpoſed” to follow the reſolutions taken by a 
« Coundil of: war for a march, as you are informed 
« without doubt, ſuch as has been taken to make our- 
e ſelves maſters. of. Tarragona," to keep the Dutch 
« with us, and then to extend our winter-quarters to 
6 * 7h rtoſa, and even" into Palencia, as occaſion ſhall 
mit. This his Majeſty deſires of you, to inter- 


6 « with his Lordſhip to come to 4 determination 
„ho far he can aſſt his Majeſty in this; which fa- 
„ your his Majt 
« and only ei 
“being 
« « Hain, 


will Mew! as the moſt particular 
tent leſt to preſerve Tome hopes of 


An TOE of "the Crown of 


»5{ 'a@ - * + . K 45 625 


Gloudeſly Shovel from that 


In his letter, 1 25 September N. S. the 
Prinos writes 'thuss" 07 P18 


— — de - Ki bo 
xi | accor AS ng o in 
« 'Jefired; as you have writ to che Parl 9 Path 
c 'F But I having not been with the Kin 
retts 


ough, 
« day, und ſome particular ſervice being reſolv 
vc attack on Montjuic] us in Narrit will tell y 
c when he comes back, I take the liberty to de re 
28 e, to ſtop Captain Cauen- 
to- mo 


trow morning. Captain 
you more at large about the — 


* " 


„ you the favour, 
oy 55 s proceedin 
6 Norvis wilt info 


This 


"was not a lit · | 


in A- 


Was eis; 


ce ter in queſtion. My Lord '\Pettrborouyh deſires rug N 


4 to write theſe lines, Ar A that this night's bu- 
« ſineſs will make us all eaſy.” 


The Author of the Importial Ing wi 
two letters of Sir Cloudoſſy Shovel, which not only con- 
tain an exact journal 7 the ſiege, but likewiſe ow, 


that ſomething was due in the reduction of Catalonia 


to the ſpoſition of the people, and a deal 
to the ltr oth fe / Bo 1 2 

Mr. Beyer, in his ory 0 cen Anne, p. 20 
aſſerts, That i it was the Prince of Heſſe, who . 5 
to the Earl of Peterborough the ſcheme of ſurprizing 
the fort of Moenij uic, and deſired, that his Lordſhip 
would give him only a thouſand men for that purpoſe, 
offering himſelf to conduct and command them; and 
that the Earl having taken a view of that fort, and of 
the town on that ſide, and maturely weighed his High- 
neſs's reaſons, and conſidered the manner, in which he 
intended to proceed in the attack, not only concurred 
with the Prince, and readily granted him the thouſand 
men he deſired, but likewiſe reſolved to ſupport his 
Forms himſelf with a thouſand men more, and fome 


61 Biſhop Burnet ſaw both theſe letters, 
(1) Dr, 
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.it HISTORY. f ENGLAND. 
1705. was of opinion, that the ſotces ſhould be di- off, bad it fallen inte this nem 
N march immediately | of i i 4 


one thouſand ſopt and two hundred horſe to Tor- 


toſa, the bordering city on the Kingdom of Va- 


 encia; With this ſmall force he impatiently 


into Valencia; but there 


ꝓreſſed for marching 


| meet ſome; at Court, who were better pleaſ 


that the reduction of that Kingdom ſhould be 
procured by their correſpondence and manage 


ment, than that it ſhould be owing to her Ma- 


jeſty's arms. In the mean time, the city of Va. 
lencia was N to declare for the Houſe. of 

rejoicings upon this occaſion 
were of ſhott continuance, and the diviſions at 
the Court of Barcelona gave the enemy time to 


bring a body of three thouſand horſe and as 


many foot into the Kingdom of Valencia, under 


the command of the Conde de lat Torres, a Ge- 


neral of knoyn courage and. of . long ſervice, 
who laid ſiege to Sr. Mattheo, where Colonel 


t. However, upon port 
ople of Catalmia, 


ron had taken up arms," ue th number af ſix · 
„ cl | 
they Count Ti, w 


ore 


3 and, 

of ſending to a Subaltern the 
he immediately went ; poſt to T 
though St. Matthes was above” thirty 
from Barcelona, in about eight dyn 
departure, he found ways to raiſe 
though the report of the country's 
artns was not true, and though ke 
to depend upon but one thouſand f 
hundred dragoons. The methods in 
ing this were as much out of the cortimori toad, 
as the reſolution to attempt it ft)...” 

After the raifing of the 1 


; 
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4 
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| K. Matthes, 
the Earl of Peterborough "td make 2 
expoling his little body, if cey thould"be ber- 
ter informed, arid lay aſide the paid fear's 


1 


and about four thouſand foot, whereas his Lord- 
ſhip had . to depend upon but 1 foot 
and two hundred dragoons. It is not hard to gueſs what 


the general Fan theſe, circumſtances ; neither 


did. his Lordſhip endeavgur to perſuade the Officers, 
55 it was teaſonable to approach ſuch numbers with 
To. inconſiderable force, but only made them ſenſible, 
that, unleſs he could raiſe that 25 their affairs were 
delperate, and therefore only, capable" of delperate re- 
medies. Upon, which, Re deſired his Officers to be 
content to let him try his fortune, whether he could 
not by genes and ſurprize effect that, which by 
downright force Was utterly impracticable. The con- 
hdence, which theſe Gentlemen had in the Earl's care 
and intelligence, made them on all occaſions approve 
of, or acquieſcg at leaſt in his deſigns, whatever diffi- 
culties night ſeem to lie in the way. It is certain, 
the Conde de las Torres had not the leaſt notice of any 
enemy, till thoſe employed by the Earl of Peterbe- 
reugh gave him the account; which was in ſuch a 
manner contrived by his Lordſhip, and performed by 
his ſpies, chat it obtained the delired effect. His Lord- 
ſhip never, made uſe of any Spaniards, without get- 
ting the whole family in his poſſeſſion, to be anſwera- 
ble for thoſe he employed; and, as the people of that 
country have very good natural parts, and will run any 
hazards for money, it was hard for the General of the 
other ſide to avoid being unpoſed upon, without re- 
nouncing all intelligence, and refuſing credit to every 
things though never ſa probable, | 

By marches in the mountains, by dividing his troops, 
and by the help. of obſcurity, his Lordſhip brought all 
his men to meet in one night at a place called Trague- 
ra, within fix miles of the enemy's camp; and there, 
having got them within the walls, by his.diligence and 


Jones commanded ſome; hundreds of — therefore, while they marched a narrow 
This place being of ſo great importance by its plain leading to Yalenge, the Earl took along 
ſtituation, in regard that all communication be- the edge of the hill, to a called Albecazor: 
'*  " tween Catalonia and Valencia muſt have been cut Here he received an from the King, with 
PF  — — — % ˙ ] —_— —— 24 46, 9 ont tt 242159”. the 
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(Ii) Dr. Friend gives a particular, account of this af- care he prevented any 2 from doing out of town 

fair, and ſays,, p. 206, that the enemy was before St. PR Jens the enemy intelligence. un his march 
Maribes with between two. thouſand three, hundred > day, and, having with & fl viewed the 


woods and hills, he placed a few dra and mique- 
lets ſo conveniently, that they codld not” be ſeen but 
by thoſe they had already. paffed by,” which His Lord- 

ip took care to fecure ; fo that all the foldiers were 
brought to their reſpective poſts, to appear ut an hour 
prefixed, ſoon after his Lordſhip's ſpies had made the 
intended impreſſion on the enemy's army. What this 
ſtratagem was, and what influence It was deſigned to 
have upon the enemy, will be beſt conceived from this 
letter, which his Lordſhip wrote to Colonel Jenes, 
who was then Governor of St. Matthes. 


Tou will hardly believe yourſelf what this letter 
informs you of, if it comes ſafe to you ; and, though 
& I have taken the beſt precautions,” it will do little 
&© prejudice, if it falls into the enemies hands, ſince 
te they ſhall ſee and feel the troops, as ſoon almolt as 
& they can receive intelligence, thould it be betrayed 
e to them. The end, for which I venture it to you, 
“e is, that you may prepare to open the furtheſt 4.2 
© towards Valencia, and have your thouſand miquelet- 
& ready, who will have the employment they love 
5 are fit for, the following and pillaging à flying ene- 
© my. The 2 Go as one could Wh for their in- 
te tire deſtruction. Be ſure, Ce e firſt appearance 
e of our troops, and the firſt diſcharge of our artille- 
4 . you anſwer with an EM hallov,” and take to 
e mountains on the right with lI'your men. It 
<« is no matter what becomes bf the town; leave it 
eto your miſtreſſes. The Conde de las Torres muſt 
« take the plains, the hills on the left being almoſt 
e impaſlable, and ſecured by five or fix thouſand of 
the country- people. But what will moſt gall them, 
&© the old teginient of Nebet, which revolted to us 
& near Valencia, is likewiſe among them. % "8 
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horſe to purſue the enemy. The Earl expreſſeti 
himſelf. very freely upon that ſuhject, in a letter 
he wrote from Alcala to the King, wherein he 
told him, „ Thar, if his Majeſty would have 
believed. him, he probably had not only had, 
«6 at chis time, a Viceroy of Vlengia, but the 
4% Kiagdom:“ Crectuding; That, if the time 
..4. loſt expoſed him to a ky ng at leaſt he 
would Perch With honour, and a8 a man de- 


N — the troops under the Duke me: . p N Ni fare,” At the ſame time, 


W Berwick an dhe fide of Portugal.” After theſe the Earl ſe 


ot informations, the King acquainted him, that he 
8 countermand the one thou 

three hundred hore, 2 were 

03 pointed to ain 


him, and were 

| mr rn — — 8 
"ani the..lame time. repreſented. the neceſſity of 
RD all, the care and 


preſef vation. of che cſon ; but, howe- 
Vor, in this matter the had no poſitive or- 
1 from che King. In theſe circumſtances, he 


" _ adviſed with his Officers, who were unanimouſ] 
cet opinion chat all endeavours ought to be uſt 
52 2 fpredy defence of Catalonia. The Earl 
e Council of war, as to 


* to march back to A ſix leagues 
„ 

w.them 
o but fully reſolved 
| that tiver, without politive or- 


he ſet out with a Parry 


ſand Jencia; and, in,cale the King ſhould 


__ with a. {mall party of 


ders. to the thouſand- Spani/b 
foot. and Lara undred horſe; to enter into Ja- 
again remand 
them to Lerida, he had ſent poſitive orders for 
Colonel i to march immediately with an 

ual number of horſe and foot to his aſſiſtance. 
This reſolution produced the deſired effect; and 
orders were ſent from the Court at Barcelona to 
the Spaniſb forces, to follow, the direction of the 
Znglih General. Hereupon the Earl of Peter- 
p<} continued the purſyit of the Þnemy, who 
retired from him with the ſame precipitation as 
they had fled from Sf. Mattheo, being ſtill, by 
the ame artifices (uſed to make them raiſe the 
ſiege). perſuaded, ' that they were followed by 
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conſiderable forces. After ſeveral days march, 


the Earl poſſeſſed himſelf of Nutes, where he 
began to form that cavalry, which ſecured the 
Kingdom of Valencia, and afterwards contri- 
buted to fave Barcelona, tak ing near two hun- 
dred borſe in a place, where the enemy had 
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6 F was cight days ago 1 


9 believe, the Gonde de las Torres muſt have fo good 
60 r that he cannot be ignorant 

f. it. What. belongs 

4 own reſolutions, — _ ny ty 4 him, CLE 

| You know 


Jam force © fam wh 

9 which wuſt be deciſive, to give any ie 

1 0 2 e which den. 

© en on ten, within an hour after you can 
„receive this, aſſure yourſelf, you will diſcover us on 

It + & tho-tops. he hills not two cannon-ſhot from the 


iy . 

« The. advan en ſea are inconceivable, and 
« hin contributed to bring about, what you could 
e never expect to ſee, a force almoſt equal to the ene- 
r my in number; and you kno leſs would do our bu- 
© fineſs. , Beſides, never men were ſo tranſported, to 
«© be t with ſuch ſecrecy ſo near an enemy. 
<« J have near fix thouſand men locked up this night 
„within the walls of Fragzera z J do not expect you 

<« ſhould believe it, till you ſee 
£6 You know we bad a thouſand foot and two hun- 
ce dred. dragoons in Tortoſa. Wills, and a thouſand 
« foot, Engl and Dutch, came down the Ebro in 
ce boats I embarked a thouſand foot more at 
« Tarragena, which I landed at Firares; and the ar- 
« tillery from thence I brought in country carts. It 
<< was 8 to aſſemble the horſe. Zinzendorf and 
<< Moras are as good as our own, and with our Eng- 
4 % dragoans make in all near two thoufand. But 
48 depends upon leaving them to retreat 

« without interruption. 

n: Be diligent 


«c ones, prove A ood dragoo 
« ODE nd preach — welcome doctrine to your 


44 * ſens, Plunder without danger,” 
24 | . Had An | 
hath © 16% PETER SOROUGH. | 
This Wit ver arſe ee ene prrfoem.;3 the 
one inſtructed and ordered, by ſuch an hour in the 
No. 46. Vol. III. 


morning, @ pretend, the beteaying wo ae hands 
of the de las Torres ; the other was to remain hid 
N eed with to endeavour to 
give it in the night to Colonel Jenes. This man was 
berbaded, "that the numder of troops was as 
Maris as was pretended. ' The firſt was ordered 
ts fay Ag Jen] the Earl of "Peterboroug}s force, 
left he might to ill uſage, when the truth 
came to be diſcovered, When he had given the letter, 
he had directions to inform, where the other (py was 
hid, upon condition made fbr the ſecurity of his life. 
Whether the artificial account of the one, or the ſin- 
cere confelfion” of the other prevailed,” is not known 
but it is Certain, that, as "foot as the letter was tranſla- 
ted, orders" Were given tb von for à march; and, 
not long after) when," gen ben ef = lt park 
of the enemy, ſome of the Earl's men approathed "he 
top of the hill, which 6vetlooks' 87. Mattheo, the 
whole oa in the utmoſt corifuſion, the ſoldiers 
ſtriking thelx terts, —_— their baggage, and prepa- 
ring 8 quit the ſiege 
Fe. * very Heels th time the 5 2 Earl of Peter- 
gb appeared on the top of the adjoinin mountain, 
not x he. random e from ſome Fade of the 
enemies camp. The country, which was full bf little 
riſing grounds and vallies, and covered with olive: trees, 
being favourable for ſuch an approach, and the ene- 
mies 5s Ti party being drawn into the camp, be- 
judgment could be formed of the Larl's 
ſtrength, it i was eaſy for him tg make a ſhew of his 
forces to advantage. This in ah made their fears as 
great as cbuld be defired z and, had the Earl had any 
proportion of troops, he had 2 far opportunity of cut- 
ting them all off. But he was Content to let ſeven 
thouſand men go off without being attacked, and 
thought it enough to raiſe the ſiege with a force ſo diſ 
proportionate as that of one thouſand two hundred; 
after his Lap found, not only all the informations, 
which en im in that attempt, intirely wrong, 
but his circamftances fo vety difficult, as would have 
deterred any other man from ſo hazardous an under- 
taking. 
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(1) Dr, 
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1705, he came to Caſtillon de la Plana, a town popu- 
Ious, rich, and well-affected, where having pro- 
cured and bog ot hundred horles, — not 
only recruited the diſmounted; EAgliſb and * 
dragoons, but formed a new regimeat of dr: 
goons out of part of the Lord Barrimore's re- 
giment of foot; command of which new 

corps he gave to Lie t-Colonel Fierce, of - 
dering the remaining Officers of the old to re- 

turn to England, to recruit the ſame. Having 

drawn together ten ſquadrons of horſe and dra- 
p goons, and four battalions, of foot, regular 
, forces, beſides about three thouſand militia, he 
marched'to Molviedro, the ancient Saguntum, ſo 

famous in the Roman Hiſtory, four dif- 

tant from Valencia, where Brigadier Maboni,' an 
Iriſh Officer, had, under his command about 
eight hundred men, near half of whom were 
his own regiment of The town and 
caſtle were an old fortification,/ ſecured, by a 
river, which the Earl of Peterborough was to 
paſs, and ſo were e of making ſome, re. 
{iſtance. But, Brigadier Maboni having conſent- 
ed to an interview with the Earl, the latter made 

ſo advantageous a ſhow of his ſtrength, that 

Mahoni was at laſt induced to ſurrender. the 

town, being allowed to. withdraw his troops. 

At the ſame time, the Earl of Peterborough io 
dexterouſly raiſed jealouſies of Mahon: in ſeveral 

of the Spaniſb Officers, and in the Duke of Ar- 

cos, who had ſucceeded the Conde de: las Torres, 
that he met with no diſturbance in his march, 

through the plain Ip Molviedro to Valencia, 
where he was receiyed with extraordinary de- 

- monſtrations of joy. Whole, bodies of Prieſts 

and Friars, in their ſeveral habits, were regi- 

mented and drawn up under arms to, attend him, 
publickly acknowledging, that they owed their 

preſervation to his reſolution and activity (1). 

As ation About this time, a conſiderable action hap- - 
atSt. Iſte- pened near St. Nevan de Litera. jor- — 
van de ral Connyngham, who was lately made Lieute+ 


Litera. 
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F ENGLAND. 
nant- General, and commanded in Lerida, with 1% % 
ſtrong garriſon of, Zug and ab, ring 

inte that the enemy about Bulbaſito de Jan. 22. 
ſigned to attack ſome of his dragoonds at n N. S. 


ol n 


Ta- Tie, he immediately ſent thither Colonel Hl i. 


with ſix hundred men ; upon which the enemy 
rapaſſed the river, and | retired; to Rallatro. 
Three days after, the Chevalier Agfa, win 
nine ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons, and as 
many ions of foot, all French, advanced tu 

marched to &. Hrvan de Litera, with no more 
than four hundred foot and thirty Up- 

on the enemy'is approach, Coſonel Wills II 
out his ſmall number, and attacked their ad. 


vanced guard ſo briſkly, that he beat them back 


to their body, and, purſuing them a league, ob- 
liged them to retire in — and .. 
mana. At night, Colonel #i/s was joined b, 
Cornryngham and Colonel Palm, with che reſt f 
the troops, to the number in all ef between 
eleven and twelve hundred men The nett 

morning, the Chevalier d'Aseids advanced with" 
his troops to attack the Confederates; -o 
thereupon drew out, and poſter their ſoot on 
hill, toward which the enemy's foot was march- 

ing. About eight o'clock: they were fully! en! 


gaged, and the | puſhed: two com ies 
of Engh/b — wh * e * meh ly 
up wich ae platoons, them bacxk 


again; at which titne, Conmmam \xeveived © 
ſnot through his belly, and was. carried ff. Co- 
lonel Wills, having then the command, continued 
the fight till three in the afternoon; but, tho“ 
the enemy employed a great 5 of their forces 
to drive the Confederates from the hill, yet 
they kept their ground with ſo much reſolutiom, 
that the enemy — fit to retreat again to 
Fons and Almana. troops fought with ex- 
traordinary bravery on beth ſides; fo that the 
muzzles of their pieces met. The Confetlerates 
had ſeveral Officers, and about one hundred and 
0 e Iain 115,5 40 fifty 
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(1) Dr. Friend obſerves, p. 268. That his Lordſhip 
had, as his Officers conceived,, two inſuperable diffi; 
culties ; the one to get poſſeſſion of Maſviadrb, and ſe: 
cure the paſs on the river ; the other, to paſs the two 
leagues of the plains, which were betwixt Molviedro 
—_— Valencia, before ſo good and fo ſtrong a Dory of 
horſe as that commanded by Maheni. "His Lordſhip 
was in hopes, if he ſucceeded in one, to compaſs the 
(Tak other ; and, to that end, as ſoon as he found the trea- 

ty with Mahoni in a fair way, be choſe two 1riſþ dra- 

il goons out of 2 regiment, Which he well 
: inſtructed and well paid, and ſent immediately as De- 
9 ſerters to the Duke of Arcam. He promiſed to make 
them Officers, if they ſucceeded; which, was punctu- 
ally made good to one, who well had deſerved it, the 
other dying ſoon after his return. They were to diſ- 
cover to the Duke of Arcos, that being hid under the 
rocks of the hill, where they were drinking u glaſs of 
wine, they had heard all the diſcourſe between the 
Earl and Mahoni : That they ſaw five thouſand piſ- 
toles delivered; and that Maboni was to be a Major- 
General, upon the Egli and Spy eſtabliſhment, 
and to command a body of ten thouſand ii Catho- 
lics, which were raiſing for the ſervice of King 
Charles. They agreed with the Duke of Arces to 


have no reward, if he were not ſoon made ſenſible of 
the truth of what they ſaid, by Mahoni himſelf; ſince 
they were perſuaded, that he would ſoon ſend to en- 
gage the Duke of Arcos to march immediately with 
the whole army towards the Carthufian convent, un- 
der pretence of joining with his horſe, in order. to 
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prevent the Ear] of Peterborough from pafſing _— 
plains of Melviedro"; but that, whereas this ba 2 
muſt be made in the night, all matters were ſo agreed 
and contrived betwixt the Earl and Mahon, and the 
troops ſo placed, that he muſt fall into the ambuſhes 
deſigned, and run great hazards of an intire defeat, 

It fell out, that, ſoon after thoſe ſpies had given this ac- 

count to the Duke of Arces, Haben deen 
arrived with 1 exactly to che Tame purpoſe, 

The Spaniſh General (whoſe ſuſpicions were confirmed 

by the jealouſies, which the Earl of Peterborough had 

raiſed in. ſeveral of the Spani/h Officers, who were 
come from Molviedrs, to him) inſtead of complying 
with the immediate march propoſed by Aahoni, remo- 
ved his camp quite the con way, ; Mahoni with 
his horſe au the Whole army at the Carthufian 
convent, till the approach of the Earl of Peterborough 
made him retire to the Duke of 4r:oi's camp; and. as 
ſoon. as he arrived, he was ſecured by that General, 
and ſent to Madrid, But, when Mahoni came to tel 
his ſtory at Court, he was made a Major-General,: 
the Duke of Arcos was recallſe. 
The Author of the Jmpertial Inguiry into the mu- 
nagement of the war in Spain, having quoted this ſtory 
from Dr. Friend, obſerves, p. 79. at it was not 
« thus the Romans got poſſeſſion of "Melviedro,- when 
it bote the name of Saguntum They would not 
have rendered an enemy's General ſuſpected to his 
«« maſter by arts unwarrantable, nor did they ever in- 
“ terpret in fo looſe a fenſe, Dolus an virtus quis in 
C bofte requirat *” rs hyp 
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fifty private men Killed or wounded, but had The King of Streden was in perpetual motion; 1705. I] 
| i799 RY es (and rom themz whereas the but, — he 'endeavoured Foe nar he could 4 i 
enemy had four hundred men killed, and left got bring things to a deciſtve actiom. In the | 
behind. Mem a Lueutenant-Colonel;,, and a Lieu- beginning of winter, King Auguſtus, with two | 4 
tenant of d who were made priſoners. perſons onty, broke through Poland in diſguiſe, | 
Colonel #3/{s:continued till five on the field of and got away to the —— army, Which was 1 
battle, and then; marched to „where put under his command. The campaign went | 
Lieutenant-General Conmng bum died, three days on all the winter-ſtafon, 'which, E Aga | 
after, of his wounds. Due Seren 010 91 extreme cold in thoſe parts, WN thou 4 

Upon the news of the ſucceſs in Catalonia, thing 5 

the Councils of Portugal were quite changed. Neinſebild, à Stordi/ſ#' General, fell upon the 


1. 


and in 
Poland, 


That Court had a bettet prof; 
|. of the reduction of Spain. 


Heirs at 


Hairt in 


chan formerly 
he war was now 
divided, which lay wholly upon them before; 
and the French; party there had no longer the 
old pretence to excuſe; their counſels: by, that it 
was nat. fit for them to engage themſelves too 
deep in that war, nor to provoke the Spaniards 
too much, 2 expoſe themſelves to revenge, — 
the Allies d ir and grow weary of th 
war, and recall their and fleets. But 
now, that they ſaw the war carried on fo far in 
the remoteſt corner of Spain, which muſt give 
a great . diverſion. to King ' Philip's forces, it 
ſeemed a much faſer — * 
thing, to carry on the war with more vigour 
for oh future. Upon this, all poſſible aſſu- 
rances were given the Earl of Galem, that 
things ſhould be oducted hereafter fully to his 
ſatisfaction . ſd that by his diſpatches to Eng- 
land it 8 he was thoroughly con- 
vinced of the rity of their intentions, of 
which he had been in great doubt, or rather 
deſpair. 00 RT TY 1 . 
affairs at ſea were more proſperous this 
year than they had been formerly. In the be- 
ginning of the ſeaſon, our Cruiſers" took ſo 
many of the French Privateers, ' that we had 
ſome thouſands of their ſeamen in our hands; 
and we kept ſuch a ſquadron before Breſt, chat 


r 


> * . 
4 


the French fleet did nat think fit to venture out; 


and their Taulam ſquadron had ſuffered fo much 
in the 46tion of the former years, that they 
either could not or would not venture out. B 

this means our navigation was ſafe, and our he 
proſperous. | bp pen 


In Hungary matters went on very doubtfully. 


Hluguy, Tranſyupnis was almoſt intirely ruined. Ragot- 
ſi had 


great misfortunes there, as the Court of 
Vienna publiſhed the progreſs of the new Empe- 
ror's arms; but this was not to be much depend- 
ed upon. They could not conceal,” on the 
other hand, the great ravages which the male- 
contents made in other places; fo that Flungary 
continued to be a ſcene of confuſion and plunder. 
Poland was in no better condition. King Au- 
Furs party continued firm to him, though his 
ong ſtay in Saxony gave credit to a report ſpread 
about, that he was reſolved to abandon that 
Kingdom, and to return to it no more. This 
ſummer paſt over in motions: and actions of no 
great conſequence : What was gained in one 
pan was loſt in another. Szamilans procured 
imſelf to be crowned, _ The old Cardinal, 
though ſummoned to Rome, would not go thi- 
ther. He ſuffered himſelf to be forced to on 
Staniſlaus, but died before his Coronation ;/ and 
that ceremony was performed by the Biſhop of 
Cujavia. The Muſcovites made as 2 ravages in 
Litbuania, as they had formerly in Livonia. 


„us well as it was an eaſier 


Saxon” army, Which was far ſuperior to his in 
number; for he had not above ten thouſand 
men, "whereas the Saver were about eighteen 


thouſand ; notwithſtanding which, he gave them ” 
ſeven thouſand, and 


a total defeat, killed abo 
took eight thouſand priſoners, and their camp, 
'baggage, and artillery. Numbers, upon ſuch 


occaſions, are often ſwelled, but it is certain, this 


was an intire victory. The Stwedes gave it out, 
that they had not loft 'a thouſand men in the 
action; and yet even this great advantage was 
not like to 
diſtractions, into which that miſerable Kingdom 
was caſt. In it the world faw the miſchiefs of 
an elective Government, eſpecially when the 
Electors have loſt their virtue, and ſet them- 
ſelves to ſale. The King of Sweden" continued 
in an obſtinate 'Iyerfian to all terms of peace; 
his temper, "courage, and his coſhitaty con- 
duct, were much commended'; but he grew too 
ſavage,” and was ſo Pente and peremptory in 
his reſolutions, that no applications 25 ſoften 
him, and he Wötild ſcarce admit them to be 
made. He was devout almoſt to enthuſiaſm; 
ard he Was Teverely engaged in the Lutheran ri- 
Zidneſs, almoſt” equally" apainit Yap And Cal. 
vinits;" but ls eqhetiön was ſo much neglected. 
that he had gat an equal meafure of knowledge 
to direct his'zeal, 

mim 


Ving 


Europe this 


return to England.” The election of the 
bers of the Houls of Commons was managed 
with zeal and induſtry on both Tides, | The 
Clergy took h pains to infuſe into all people 
tragical apprehenſions of the danger the Church 
was in. The Univerſities were inflamed with 
this, and took all "poſſible. means to ſpread it 
over che Nation with much vehemence. The 
danger of the Church of England grew to be 
the word as given in an army. Men were known 
3 5 it. None Pale this higher 

acobices, though they had made a 
Schiſm in the Church. At laſt even the Pa- 
piſts, both at home and abroad, ſeemed to be 


diſturbed with the fears which the danger of our 


Church put them under ; and this was ſupported 
by the Paris Gazerre, though of that the party 
ſeemed aſhamed.  'Books were writ and diſperſed 
over the Nation with great induſtry, to poſſeſs 
all people with. the apprehenſions that the 
Church was to be given up, that the Biſhops 
were betraying it, and that the Court would ſell 
it to the Diſſenters. Now it was, that the me- 
morial bf the Cburob of England, 2 | 

ſome zealous Churchmen, was printed and ſpread 
abroad, ſetting forth her melancholy ſituation 
and diſtreſs (1). They alſo hoped, that this 


campaign, 


(1) This pamphlet was compoſed by Dr. Drake the phyſician, and others, and humbly offered to the 


conſideration 


t an end to the war, nor to the 


ſuch a view of the ſtate of 1 
mmer, as may ſerve to ſhew the mer ch:/n 
mgs in every part of it, we ſhall now! Eng- 


land. 
Mem- Durnet. 
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BookdXX VI. 
a great way. towards re- 


The nem Parliament met on the agth; of O- 
in the Houſe of Com- 


an bios. for Vir, Brom, one of the 
eſentatives of the —. of Oxford, a 
good morals, 


The Mar „ eldeſt fon to the 
— * Mr. Smith, 
. ole 3 and Sir 
obs Hs the Marquis of Harting/on, Sir 
HWilkam iris Sir Charles Turner, and ſome 


ſpoke. by turns on the fame fide, On the 
_——— Earl of Diſers recorntnended 


Mr, br and was fupported by Sir Thomas 
22 geymour, Sir William Drake, 
Mr. Frederick Herne, Mr. „ and Sit Ro. 
zer Mn. Ko iffait of that fort had ever been 
conn, ſoch bs 12 145 as this 
was: it was juſt to ſorm a judgment up- 
on it of the ternper of the Houle, After a 
2 Der 
divided, two s being appointed to 

vices, Mr. Smith had — hundred and 
and Mr. Bram two hundred and 
Mr, Smith being, on the 27th of 


TEE &.% 5 TASTES 


th 4 the French Ki 


.Oftoher, preſented to the gy, 
Throne in 7 Houſe of Peers, 
the chose of, him Fry 
Grech to both, Houſe 1. .,,_ 


„„ Have been very delirous to meet, you a5 
4 2 early as I thought you might be called to 
66 2 without inconvenience to youtlelves, 
« And it is with much ſatisſackion, I obſerve fo 
+. full an ance at the opening of the Par- 
% lament, becauſe it is a growund of the to 
4, conclude, you are. all convinced of the neceſ- 
« fity of proſacut ing the juſt wat, in which we 
« are engaged, and therefore ate truly ſenfible, 
% that it is of the greateſt importance to us, to 


4 be timely, in our preparations, 

6 Nothing ca be more evidetit, than that if 

2 82 * of the 

60 a Motiarc ” balatice er in 
6 —— is - utterly deſtroyed, and 7 be 
« able, in a ſhort time, to ingroſs the trade and 
« the wealth of the world, 

No good ENI man could at any time be 
„ content to fit fil, and acquieſce in ſuch a proſ 
rie 
„ t6 , Tu y 
« cut Ams, and thoſe of 1 Fl — 
„% ſoumdatiem is laid for the Monarchy 
« of Spain io the Howe of Auris; the com 
« fe of which will nt "5 *. ſafe and 


« advantageous, but gloticus for England, 
+ ] tay 4 - 


we have Kkatiied by out own 


60 * e that ti6 with Fran will 
« laſt longer, than the 22 of their 
« dividing the Allies, and of attacking ſome of 
them with advantage. 

« All out Aflies muſt needs be fo ferfible 
6 this is the true fate of the cafe, that I make n 
doubt but meaſures will ſoon be fo concerted, 
„ as that, if we be not waiting to ourſelves, we 
% ſhall ſee the next campaign begin offenſively 
on all ſides againſt our enemies, in a moſt vi- 
66 gerous aD. | 

I muſt therefore defire you, Gentlemen of 

* the 


"= . 


ö etaal forndation have been oppoed and render- 
< i neffeting by Miners, who owe thew profenc 
* gravideww to its proteftion ; and who, with 2 pro- 
© varication as ſhamefal as their ingratitude, pretend 
e vote and feat for it themdelves, white they f. 
ghet and bribe others with penifiens and places to be 


1 


. 

Ike of Marlborough 2 — Code. 
d; arid the reſt of that libel, ny ne leſs in- 
wicus inſmuntions aganſt the herſelf for re- 
noving fone of her Miniſters, the Grand Jury of 
London and County of Aale, it ths Seffions held 
it the Oulu, on the ze of am, © with the 
< atgwolt md gnation and „ preſented one 
ba, lately printed by # notorious eriminial D. 
v, Edwards) (convitted wv that Court for printing 
Rand publiching 4 ſedivious and trealonable bol, for 
© which he was fined and pilloried, and was now fled 

from juſtice) intituleo, The Morrill of the Chivch 
© if England, Ge, t be à falls, feandalon, and trai- 
© terons Abel, ſerrety, bur induſtrinſy ſprend abroxd, 
© to advance ad romphic traiteroms and wicked 

Ns. 46. Vos. BL 


e deſigre, bg mg the trith and hneerity 
& of het Maefty's reo, m̃ and prove alu. 
& rances to and pveſerve or Crovernmers, 
ce both n Chu and State, the rights, kberties, ard 
« properties f a her people; and alle craftily de- 
ce figned to repronck and feandalrze her wile and flith. 
4 417 Minty, dwide her Comets, creme variances, 
„ diſputes, awd difcords in her Parhamient, and to, 
, rute td ferment ininioliios, fire, ind jedorhes 
% wong ht all her people.” Upow this preſentment the 
Court ordered the ſand liel to be forthwith burnt in 
272 w lad Court thew fittings and fo, on 
the Taſdey following, before the BE xehangs 1 
which was done cr ny, ow the if of Srptamber, 
the Sheri a | 

% Tie Ducheſs of Alu lun gb, n the zccbunt 
of ker cbm e ( 159.) frye, The neut year 1 
valle wick hey Majeſty to fake the Gremt-Sexl 


dir Mother Wrights # mum doſpiſod by p< — "= 


no. fs to the Crown, and whoſe went and wretched 
conduct, mv the Court of — had almoſt broght 
his very office into contempt. temoval, however, 
was 4 goat loſs to the Church, for which he had ever 
been 4 warm fidder, And this loſs way the more 
fenfitbly felt, as his Succelor, my Lord Coroper, was 
at only of che Whiggwty, bur of fray abificies and 
neegity, ad Rr h credit i n che Nation. 
8 U 


— — 


FREY * 
— II" oo 
* 


Ms The HISTORT f ENGLAND. Vol. In 
'- $4057 che Houſe» ef Commhont, te grant me the * to inſinunte . things of 'this nature, muſt be 1 
Nesse Supptics; eich will be er carrying Mine and the Kingdom's enemies, and can "705: 
© on the Hext year's ſervice both by fea and * only mean to cover deſigns, which they dare 


« land; and, at the fame time, to conſider, 
<« that the giving all poſſible diſpatch, will make 
„ the Supply itſelf much more effectual. ©_-- 
« The firmneſs and conduct, which 
Duke of Savoy has ſhewn amidſt extreme dif- 
ficulties, is example. I have not 


been wanting to do all that was'poffible for 


me, in order to his being ſupported. 
wt, 1 —_— that = 
ing of Pruſha's troops hav n uſe- 
ful * this end. Your d ef that 
treaty laſt Seſſion, and the encouragement you 
gave upon it, leave me no doubt of being 
able to renew it for another 4 | 
< I take this occaſion to aſſure you, that not 
only whatever ſhall be granted by Parlia- 
ment for bearing the charge of the war, ſhall 
be laid out for that purpoſe with the greateſt 
faithfulneſs and management; but that I will 
continue to add, out of my own revenue, 
all I can reaſonably ſpare, beyond the neceſ- 
ſary expences for the honour of the Govern- 
ment. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


« By an act of Parliament paſſed the laſt 
winter, I was enabled to appoint Commiſſion- 
ers for this Kingdom, to treat with Commiſ- 
ſioners to be impowered by authority of Par- 
liament in Scotland, concerning 'a nearer and 
more compleat Union between the two King- 
doms, as ſoon as an act ſhould be made there 
for that purpoſe. I think it proper for me 
to acquaint you, that ſuch an act is lately paſ- 
ſed there; and I intend, in a ſhort time, to 
cauſe Commiſſions to be made out, in order 
to put the treaty on foot, which I heartily 
deſire may prove ſucceſsful, becauſe I am per- 
ſuaded, that an Union of the two Kingdoms 
will not only prevent many inconveniencies, 
which may otherwiſe happen, but muſt con- 
duce to the peace and happineſs of both Na- 
tions; and therefore I hope I ſhall have your 
« aſſiſtance, in bringing this great work to a 
good concluſion, 
« There is another Union I think myſelf ob- 
liged to recommend to you in the molt earneſt 
and affectionate manner; I mean, an Union 
of minds and affections F f ourſelves. 
It is that, which would, above ** diſ- 
appoint and defeat the hopes and deſigns of 
our enemies. 
I cannot but with grief obſerve, there are 
ſome amongſt us, who endeavour to foment 
animoſities; but I perſuade myſelf, they will 
be found to be very few, when you appear to 
aſſiſt me in diſcountenancing and defeating 
ſuch practices. 
« mention this with a little more warmth, 
becauſe there have not been wanting ſome ſo 
very malicious, as even in print to ſuggeſt the 
Church of England, as by law eſtabliſhed, to 
be in danger at this time, 
*« Iam willing to hope, not one of my ſub- 
jects can really entertain a doubt of my affec- 
tion to the Church, or ſo much as ſuſpect, 
that it will not be my chief care to ſupport 
it, and leave it ſecure after me; and therefore 
we may be certain, that they, who go about 


«< extirpate 


'« jets to lay 


not publickly on, by endeavouring to'dif- 


4 tract us with unreaſonable and ground leſs diſ- 


< truſts and ies; 20 
I muſt 
-<«< proofs we can all give 
«zeal for the preſervation of the Church, will 
be to join heartily in proſecuting the war 4 


ſo plain, as to tell you, the beſt 
at preſent of our 


« gainſt an enemy, who is certainly engaged to 
our Religion, as well as to reduce 


& this Kingdom to ſlavery, * 
« T am fully reſolved, by God's aſſiſtance,” to 
& do my part. | , 8 THEFT 
« I will always affectionately ſupport and 
« countenance the Church of England, as by 
<« law eſtabliſhed. | 7 
&« will inviolably maintain the Toleration. 


« I will do all I can to prevail with my ſub- 
aſide their diviſions, and will ſtudy 

to make them all ſafe and eaſy. 
« T will endeavour to promote Religion and 

« Virtue amongſt them, and to encourage trade, 


% and every thing elfe, that may make them a 


« flouriſhing and happy people. 

« And they, who ſhall eoncur zealouſly with 
d me in carrying on theſe good deſigns, ſhall be 
t ſure of my kindneſs and favour.” wo 


This ſpeech, which was ſuppoſed to dern The Lird; 
up by the new Lord-Keeper, was received with / 


at applauſe by the generality of the le, 
Tod tht — ity of both Houſes of Parliament 
On the 1ft of November the Lords attended the 
Queen with an addreſs, wherein, having taken 
notice of what had been delivered from the 
Throne, they aſſured her, That they concur- 
<« red in theſe her Majeſty's wiſe and noble ſen- 
te timents; and that no dangers ſhould' deter 
« them, nor any artifices divert them, from do- 
e ing all that was in their power, to aſſiſt her 
« Maj in carrying on the war, till ſhe 
« ſhould be enabled to procure ſuch a peace for 
« Europe, as ſhe had mentioned in her ſpeech. 
« They admired in her Majeſty that tender and 
« indulgent affection to her people, which ſhe 
ce had ſhewn from the beginning of her Reign; 
ce that earneſt deſire to unite them among them- 
« ſelves, and to make them all eaſy, ſafe, and 
« happy under her Government; that ſteddy 
<« zeal for the Church of England, as by law 
« eſtabliſhed ; and that compaſſion for thoſe, 
« who were ſo unhappy, as to diſſent from 
<« her.” And they promiſed, * to do all they 
c could to diſcountenance and defeat the deſigns 
<« and practices of thoſe, who fomented animo- 
&« ſities among her people; ever to ſhew the ut- 
© moſt deteſtation. of thoſe ungrateful and 
« wicked men, who laboured to diſhonour her 
«© Majeſty's Reign, and diſtract her ſubjects 
« with unreaſonable and groundleſs jealouſies of 
« dangers to the Church of England; and to 
&« be ready to concur in all meaſures requiſite 
<« to put a ſtop to the malice of thoſe incen- 
5 diaries.” 

The Commons addreſſed the Queen, five days 
after, in much the ſame manner. Theſe ad- 
dreſſes of the two Houſes went the more eaſily, 
becauſe ſome kept out of the way, from whom 
it was expected, that they would afterwards 
open more copiouſly on the ſubject. The chair- 


men of the ſeveral Committees of the Houſe of 
Commons 


hs tw mc 3©c er ah em a. 
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1705. Commons were men, of whom the Court was 


4 of 


the Com- 


mons avout 


the Union 


well aſſured. 1 7 fs 7 | 

On the 13th of November, the Commons, 
having taken the Queen's 
tion, preſented a [ſecond addreſs of thanks fer 


«n{Succeſ her great care and-endeavours to ſettle the Sue- 


x in 


Scotland. 


Pr. H. . 


III. 446. 


ceſſion of the Kingdom of Scotland in the 
Houſe of Hanover, for the preſervation of the 
e, and promoting the Union of the two 
ingdoms, and to affure her, they would, te 
he utmoſt of their power, aſſiſt her to bring 
that great work to a happy concluſion. They 
alfo deſired her to direct, that the whole pro- 
ceedings of the laſt Seſſions of Parliament in 
Scotland, relating to the Union and the Succeſ- 
ſion, might be laid before the Houſe. The 
Lords had made the ſame requeſt the day be- 
fore, and the Queen promiſed both Houſes, 
that the ſtate of thoſe matters ſhould be laid 
before thern - E 
The firſt thing, with which the Commons 
enerally begin, is to receive petitions againſt 
e Members returned ; and this gave a further 
diſcovery of the inclinations of the majotity. 
The corruption of the Nation was grown to 
ſuch an height, and there was ſo much foul 
practice on all hands, that there was no doubt 
great cauſe of complaint. The firſt election, 
that was judged, was that of St. Albans, where 
the Ducheſs of Mariborougbh had a Houſe. She 
recommended Admiral X://ljgrew to thoſe-in the 
town, as was done all over England by Perſons 
of Quality, who had any intereſt in the Burghers. 
Yet, though much foul practice was proved on 
the other hand, and there was not the leaſt co- 
lour of evidence to fix any ill practice = 
her, ſome teflected very indecently upon her. 
Mr. Bromley compared her to Alice Piers in 
King Edward II's time, and ſaid many other 
virulent things againſt her ; for indeed ſhe was 
looked upon by the whole party as the perſon, 
who had reconciled the Whigs to the 75 — 
from whom her Majeſty was naturally very 


.averſe. © Moſt of the controverted elections 


D:ibotes 
iboat the 
ext Suc- 
te ſſer 
. 
Il. 149. 
Furnet. 


were carried in favour of the Whigs; in ſome 
few they failed, more by reaſon of private ani- 
moſities, than by the ſtrength of the other 
ſide. 

The Houſe of Commons readily voted all 
the ſupplies that were aſked, and went on to 
provide proper funds for them. 

The moſt important debates, that were in 
this Seſſion, began in the Houſe of Lords, the 
Queen being preſent at them all. The Lord 
Haverſham opened the motions of the Tory 
fide. On the 15th of November, when the 
Lords went upon the ſtate of the Nation, the 
Lord Haverſham made a long ſpeech, wherein 
he arraigned the Duke of Mariborougb's con- 
duct, both on the Maoſelle and in Brabant, and 
reflected ſeverely on the Dutch, which he car- 
ried ſo far as to ſay, that the war coſt them no- 
thing. He came at length to the point, which 
was laid to be the debate of the day, and con- 
cluded his ſpeech with faying : 


« The laſt thing, my Lords, is that which 
I take to be of the greateſt concernment to us 
<« all, both Queen and People. I love always 
<« to ſpeak very plain, and ſhall do ſo in this 
point. 

« My Lords, I think there can be nothing more 
<« for the ſafety of the Queen, for the preſerva- 


into confidera- 


| 29l ANN FE. 


et ton of our Conſtitution, for the ſecurity of the 


„ Church; and for the advantage of us all, 


«thin if the preſumptive heir to the Crown, 


according to the act of Settlement in the Pro- 
& teſtant line, ſhould be here amongſt us. It 


« is very plain, that nothing can be more for 
the ſecuri | 


* number of Succeſſors round about it, whoſe 


of any Throne, than to have a 


« intereft is always to defend the poſſeſſor from 


« any danger. and prevent any attempt againſt 
re 


< him, and revenge any injury done him. Is 
there any man, my Lords, who doubts, that 
if the Duke of Glouceſter had been now alive, 
her Majeſty had not been more fecure than 
« ſhe is? We cannot think of that misfortune 
without the greateſt grief; but yet we are 
not to neglect our own ſafety, And, though 
« a Succeſſor be not the child of the Prince, 
« yet is he the child of the Queen and the 
« People. 
« Beſides, 'my Lords, the heats and diffe- 
rences, which are among us, make it very 
neceſſary, that we ſhould have the preſump- 
c tive heir reſiding here. The duty and reſpect 
we pay her Majeſty, and the authority of the 
law, can hardly Keep us in peace and union 
« amongſt ourſelves at preſent. What then 
may we not fear, when theſe bonds ſhall ever 
« happen to be broken? And would it not be 
e a great advantage to the Church for the pre- 
« ſumptive heir to be perſonally acquainted 
« with the Reverend the Prelates ? Nay, would 
« | not be an advantage to all England, that, 
« whenever the Succeſſor comes over, he ſhould 
not bring a flood of Foreigners along with 
« him, to eat up arid devour the good of the 
« land ? | 
I will ſay no more to your Lordſhips, but 
« conclude with this motion; 
«© That an humble addreſs be preſented to her 
« Majeſty by this Houſe, that her Majeſty will be 
c graciouſly pleaſed to invite the preſumptive heir to 
* the Crown of England, according to the acts of 
« Parliament made for ſettling the Succeſſion of 
&« the Crown in the Proteſlant line, into this Ring- 
&« dom, to refide here.” 


The Duke of Buckingham, and the Earls of 
Rocheſter, Nottingham, and Angleſey, carried on 
the debate with great earneſtneſs. It was urged, 
That they had ſworn to maintain the Succeſſion, 
and by that were bound to inſiſt on this motion, 
ſince there was no means ſo ſure to maintain it, 
as to have the Succeſſor upon the place, ready 
to aſſume and maintain his right. It appeared 
through our whole Hiſtory, that whoever came 
firſt into England, had always carried it. The 
pretending Succeſſor might be in Exgland within 
three days; whereas it might be three weeks be- 
fore the deelared Succeſſor could come. From 
thence it was inferred, that the danger was ap- 
pen and dreadful, if the Succeſſor ſhould not 

brought over. If King Charles had been 
in Spain, when the late King died, probably 
that would have prevented all this war, in which 
we were now engaged. With theſe Lords, by 
a ſtrange reverſe, all the Tories joined; and 
by another, and as ſtrange a reverſe, all the 
Whigs joined ih oppoſing it. They thought, 
that this matter. was to be leſt wholly to the 
Queen; that it was neither proper nor ſafe either 
for the Crown or for the Nation, that the heir 
ſhould not be in an intire dependence on the 


1 Qucen: 
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might 9 iſtractions, and be attend- 
ed with very ill conſequences: That the next 
Succeſſor had expreſſed full fatisfaftion, and 


reſted on the aſſurances, which the had - 


given her, of her firm adherence. to her title, 

and to the maintaining of it : That the Nation 

was prepared for it by the orders, which the 
had 


yers of the church: That great endeavours 
bad been uſed to bring the-Scats Nation to de- 
clare the ſame Succ : That it was true, we 
ſtill wanted one great ſecurity, not having yet 
made any proviſion for carrying on the Govern- 
ment, for maintaining the BY ic Quiet; for pro- 
claiming and ſending for the Succeſſor, for 
keeping things in order, till the Succeſſor ſhould 
come. It ſeemed therefore neceſſary to make 
an effectual proviſion againſt diſorders, that 
might happen in ſuch an interval. This was 
ropoſed firſt by Biſhop Burnet, and ſeconded 
the Lord-Treafurer; and all the Whigs went 
into it; and then the Queſtion was put upon the 
other motion, as firſt made, by a previous di- 
viſion, Whether that ſhould be put or not, and 
was Carried in the negative by about three to 
one. However, ſome Lords, who were for 
the affirmative, entered their proteſts in the fol- 
lowing words: We humbly conceive, that 
<« having a preſumptive heir to the Crown re- 
« ſiding in the Kingdom, will be a great 
« ſtrengthening to her Majeſty's Royal hands, 
« in Fi 3 of 475 Government, 
« and Security of her Majeſty's Royal perſon, 
« and of ir Direc — the — 
« Jaw eſtabliſhed, in the Proteſtant line (1).” 
The Queen heard the debate, and ſeemed 
amazed at the behaviour of ſome, who, when 
they had credit with her, and apprehended, 


— — 


berween-the two Courts that ſuch a motion might be made by che Wuügt, 190g 


to name ber in the daily 


Vol t 


had her with deep prejudices againſt it; 
for had made her 1 * when 
the next Succeſſor ſhould be brought over, the 


ing; chat could h This the Du- 
Marlborough told Biſhop Burnet, but 
named no perſon ; and upon it a very black ſuf- 


picion was taken up by ſome, that the propoſers 
of this matter knew, or at leaſt believed, that 
the Queen would not agree to the motion, which 
way ſoever it might be brought to her, whethet 
in an addreſs, or in a bill; and then they might 
reckon, that this would give ſuch a jealouſy, and 
create ſuch a miſunderſtanding between Her'and 
the Parliament, or rather the whole Nation, as 
would unſettle her whole Government, and 

all things in diforder. But this was only a ſuſ- 
picion (2). 


Though the invitation of the Princeſs Sophie 4 ill /r 
vet a bill for a Regency, intituled, © Ra. 


was re} 
A bill for the better ſecurity of ber Majeſty's Per-® 
ſon and — and 2 2 
Crown of England, was brought in. On 
19th of November, the Lord Wharton opened 
the debate in a manner, that charmed the whole 
Houſe. He had not been preſent at the former 
debate, but he ſaid, he was much delighted 
with what he had heard concerning it. He ob- 
ſerved, that he had ever looked on the ſecuring 
a Proteſtant Succeſſion to the Crown as that, 
which ſecured all our happineſs. He had' heard 
the Queen recommend from the Throne union 
and agreement to all her ſubjects, with a great 
emotion in his own mind. It was now evident, 
171 there 


(1) This proteſt was ſubſcribed by 


Winchelſeca, Racheſter, 
Jerſey, | Abingdon, 
Buckingham, Howard, 
Nottingham, Conway, 
Angle/ea, Leigh. 
Haver ſham, 


(2) The Ducheſs of Marlborough, in the account of 
her own conduft (p. 160.) clears up this matter; ſhe 
ſays, The Earls of Rochgſler and Nottingham, and the 
other grave men of the party, had not the leaſt hope 
or the leaſt deſire to carry their point; but being well 
aſſured, that the Queen would never conſent to ſuch 
an invitation, nor pardon her Minifters, if they en- 
couraged the deſign, this was a notable ſtratagem to 
ruin them, either with her Majeſty, or with the Na- 
tion; for if, in compliance with her prejudices, they 
oppoſed this motion, it was to be hoped it would draw 
the public odium upon them, as declared enemies to 
the Proteſtant Succeſhon. This hopeful ſcheme, how- 
ever, did not ſucceed, The Whigs oppoſed the invi- 
tation, and yet preſerved their credit, to the great mor- 
tification of the other party. I know, that my,Lord 
Godolphin, and other great men, were much reflected 
upon by ſome well-diſpoſed perſons, for not laying 
hold of this opportunity, which the Tories put in their 
hands, of more effectually ſecuring the Succeſſion of 
the Crown in the Houſe of Hanover. But thoſe of 
the Whigs, whoſe anger againſt the Miniſter was 
raiſed on this account, little knew how impracticable 
the project of Invitation was, and that the attempt 
would have only ſerved to make the Queen diſcard her 
Miniſtry, to the ruin of the common cauſe of theſe 
Kingdoms, and of all Eurepe. I had often tried her 


— 
— 


Majeſty upon this ſubject, and when I found, that ſhe 
would not hear of the immediate Succeſſor's comi 
over, had preſſed her, that ſhe would at leaſt invite hi- 
ther the young Prince of Hanover, who was not to 
be her immediate Succeſſor, and that ſhe would let 
him live here as her ſon: But her Majeſty would liſten 
to no propoſal of this kind in any ſhape whatſoever. 
Alt was upon this occaſion, that the Queen gave 
the firſt indications of any thing like a real reconcile- 
ment to the Whigs. She had been preſent at the 
debate in the Houſe of Lords upon the ſubje& of the 
invitation, and had heard the Duke of Buckingham treat 
her with great diſreſpect, urging as an argument for 
inviting over the Princeſs Sophia, that the Queen might 
live till ſhe did not know what ſhe did, and be like a 
child in the hands of others, and a great deal to that 
effect. Such rude treatment from the Tories, and the 
zeal and ſucceſs of the Whigs, in oppoſing a motion 
ſo extremely agreeable to her, occaſioned her to write 
to me in the following terms : 


—_ 


1 believe dear Mrs. Freeman and I ſhall not 
diſagree, as we have formerly done; for I am ſenſible of 
the ſervices thoſe people have done me, that you have 4 
good opinion of, and will countenance them, and am tho- 
roughly convinced of the malice and inſalence of them, that 
you have always been ſpeaking againſt. 


And at this time it was, that the Queen authorized 
the Lord Godolphin to give the utmoſt aſſurances to the 
chief men of the Whigs, that ſhe would put herſelf 
and her affairs into ſuch hands as they ſhould approve, 
and would do every thing poſſible for the ſecurity of 
the Proteſtant Religion, 


of the Succeſſion to the II. \;.. 


ſpoke : 


were. 1705. 
required -to ma the nem and to 
orders for the like Proclamation over £ng- 
and "Feland. The next Succeffor might 
ſend a triplicate-of the perſons named by her or 
him; one of theſe was to be depofired with the 

of Canterbury, another with the 
Lordi Koerper, and a third with his own-Miniſter 
reſiding at this Court; upon the producing 


 Whereof;. che perſons nominated were to join 


with the Regents, and to act in _ with 
them. The -laſt Parliamem, even dif- 
ſolved, was to be immediately brought together 
and impbwered to continue ſitting for fix months 


not und thus things were to be kept in order, till the 


orders ; That beſides thoſe, whom the 
ment, ſhould name, the next Succeſſor ſhould, 
ſend over 2 Nomination ſealed up, and to by 


wy it chis was not agreed to, he ſhould ſtill think 


poli 
the. Lord I harton had fo pleaſantly magnified, 


was. ngt ſo intire as he ſeemed to ſuppoſe. For 


it. was, becauſe they could not depart from their 
furſt motion: But they were told, chat the im- 
mediate Succeſſor might indeed, during her lite, 
continue in Exgland; yet it was not to be ſup- 
poſed, that her ſon, the Elector, could be al- 
ways abſent from his own Dominions, and 
throw off all care of them, and of the concerns 
of the Empire, in which he bore ſo great a 
mare. If he ſhould go over for ever ſo ſhort a 
time, the accident might happen, in which it 
was certainly neceflary to provide ſuch an expe- 
dient, as was no offered, This expoſed them 
to much cenſure; but men engaged in parties 
are not eaſily put out of countenance. It was 
reſolved, that the Regents ſhould be ſeven, 


and no more ; and they were fixed by the poſts ' 


they were in. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
the Lord-Chancellor, Lord-Keeper, Lord-Trea- 
ſurer, Lord-Prefident, Lord Privy-Seal, Lord 
High-Admiral, and the Lord Chief-Juſtice of 
the Queen q- Bench for the time being, were 
named for that high truſt. The Tories ſtrug- 
gled hard, that the Lord-Treaſurer ſhould not 
be one, only to ſhew their ſpleen againſt the 
Lord Godolphin ; but their motion was rejected 
with ſcorn z for it ſeemed ridiculous in a time, 
when there might be much occaſion for money, 
to exclude an Officer from that high truſt, who 
alone could furniſh them with it, or dire& them 
how to be furniſhed. The Tories moved like- 
wiſe, that the Lord-Mayor of London ſhould be 
one; but that was alſo rejected; for the deſign 
of the act was, that the Government ſhould - 
carried on by thoſe, who ſhould be at that time 
in the conduct and ſecret of affairs, and were 
perſons nominated by the Queen ; whereas the 
Lord-Mayor was choſen by the City, and had 
No. 46. Vol. III. 


mentꝰs fitting the oppoſition was more'remark- 
ia» able, The Earl of Rocbeſter moved, That the 


Succeſſor ſuould either come in perſon, or ſend 
ovet his orders. #49529 v4 9400” 


The Tories made ſome tion to every Great op- 
branch of the act; but, in that of the Parlias , 


Parliament and the Regents ſhould be limited to 
— at 7 98, part of che act 'of 
wiformety ; and in his , pofitive way faid, that, 


what 


the Church was in danger, notwithſtandi 
they had heard from the Fhrone in the begin- 
ning of the *Seffion: - It vas objected to this, 
that, if the Regal power was in the Regents, and 
if the Parliament was like wiſe a legal one, then 
by the Conſtitution the whole Legiſlature was in 
them, and that could not be limited; for they 
could repeal. any law, that limited them: Bur 
the Judges were of opinion, that the power of 
Regents might be limited; ſo that, as the de- 
ſign of moving this might be to have a new pre- 
tence to poſſeſs the Clergy, that there was a ſe - 
cret deſigns againſt the Church, which might 
break out at ſuch a time, the Lords gave way to 
it, though they thought it unreaſonable, and pro- 
poſed with no good deſign. The Tories, upon 
the yielding this to them, propoſed a great many 
more limitations; ſuch as the reſtraining the 
Regents from conſenting to a repeal of the act 
for Triennial Parliaments ; the acts for Trials in 
caſes of Treaſon, and ſome others; and ſo ex- 
travagant were they in their defign of making 
the act appear ridiculous, that they propoſed as a 
limitation, that they ſhould not have power to 
repeal the act of Succeſſion. All theſe were re- 
ow with ſcorn and indignation ; the Lords ſee- 
ing by this their error in yielding to that pro- 
poſed by the Earl of Roc - The bill paſ- 
ſed in the Houſe of Lords, but the Tories 
proteſted againſt ir. | 
There was not any thing in the management Remark on 
of the Tories, by which they ſuffered more in the pro- 
their reputation than by this. They hoped, that —_— of 
the motion for the invitation would have cleared purge. © 
them of all ſuſpicion of inclinations towards the 
pretended Prince of Wales, and would have re- 
conciled the body of the Nation to them, and 
turned them againſt all, who ſhould oppoſe it. 
The management was ſo ill diſguiſed, that it 
was viſible they intended only to provoke the 
Queen by it, hoping that the provocation might 
go ſo far, that in the ſequel all their deſigns 
might be brought about, though by a method, 1 
that ſeemed quite contrary to them, and deſtruc- 4 
tive of them. | ment inthe 
The bill lay long in the Houſe of Commons, Hou/e of 
by a ſecret management, that was againſt it. The gerne. 
Tories there likewiſe propoſed, on the 14th of br 11 


He. 
8 X December, "a 
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og. December, that the. next Suceeſſor ſhould be Parliament. And, when the Houſe oi Commons 4703. 


t over; Which was moyed by Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, ſeconded by Mr. Benſon, and ſupported 


by Mr. Bromley,' and others. This was oppoſed 


| by che Whigs, who.moved,. Thas the Chairman 


- terbury, intimatir 
i the Queen and Parliament / ſhould deſire it, 


leave the chair; Which was carried in the affix- 
matiye without dividing. The ſecret manage- 
ment was ſrom Hanover. Some indigent per- 
ſons, and others employed by the Tories, had 
ſtudied to infuſe jealouſies of the n and 
her Miniſters into the Electreſe a. She 
was then ſeventy- five, but had ſtill ſo much vi- 
vacity, that, as ſhe was the moſt knowing and 
the moſt entertaining woman of the age, ſo ſhe 
ſeemed willing to change her ſcene, and to come 
and ſhine here in England. They prevailed with 
her to write a letter to the Archbiſhop of Can- 
mating her readineſs to come over, 


This was made public by ſome intriguing per- 
ſons in that Court, and a colour was ſoon found 
to keep ſome Whigs from agreeing to the act. 


In the act, which firſt ſettled the Succeſſion, one 


limitation had been, that, when the Crown ſhould 
paſs into that Houſe, no man, who had either 
place or penſion, ſhould be capable of ſitting 
in the Houſe: of Commons. The clauſe- in this 


bill, which impowered either the Parliament, 


which ſhould be'current at the Queen's death, or 
that which had ſate laſt (though diſſolved) to 
fit for ſix months, or till the Succeſſor ſhould 
diflolve it, ſeemed contrary to this incapacitating 
clauſe in the former act. Great exceptions were 


taken to this by ſome zealous Whigs, who were 


ſo poſſeſſed with the notion of a ſelf-denying 


The aa of him, or any other, as they IJ 
the Re- ſired by thoſe, who preſſe 


bill, as neceſſary to preſerve public liberty from 
the practices of a deſigning Court, that for 
ſome weeks there was cauſe to fear, not only 
the loſs of the bill, but a breach among the 
Whigs upon this head. Much pains were taken, 
and with good effect, to heal this. It was 
at laſt ſettled; and a great many offices were 
enumerated; and it was declared, that every 
man, who held any of theſe, was thereby in- 
capacitated from ſitting in the Houſe of Com- 
mons; and every Member of the Houſe, who 
accepted of any other office, was, upon that, 
excluded the Houſe, and a new writ was to go 
out to thoſe, whom he repreſented, to chuſe 
again; but it was left free to them to chuſe 
It was de- 
this matter moſt, 


g*ncy paſg that it ſhould take place only in the next Reign. 


ed. 


But, to remove all jealouſy, the Miniſters were 
content, that theſe clauſes ſnould take place im- 
mediately, upon the diſſolution of the preſent 


Prize - office, and 


ſent up theſe - ſelf-denying clauſes to the Lords, 
they added to them a of that clauſe in 
the firſt act of Sucreſſion, by which the ſucoeed- 
ing Princes were limited to govern by the ad- 
vice of their Council, and by which all the Pri- 
vy-Counſellorg. were to be obliged to ſign theit 
advices; Which was impracticable, ſince it was 


viſible, that no man would be a Privy-Counſel- 


lor on thoſe terms. The Lords added the repeal 
of this clauſe to the amendments ſent up by the 
Commons; and they made ſame alterations in 
the clauſe inſerted by the Commons, their Lord - 
ſhips excluding ww the Commuſſioners of the 

ſuch new. officers; - as the 
Court might create. for the time: to come. Two 
Conferences were held about cheſe teſpective a- 
mendments between the two Houſes; and, the 
report of the latter Conference being made in 
the | Houſe of Commons, on the Igth of Fe- 
bruary, it occaſioned a long and warm debate. 
The Court- party endeavoured: to ſhew the in- 
zuſtice of excluding from the Houſe ſuch as 
were actually performing ſervices to the Nation; 
urging, that all Counties and Corporations of 
England have, by their Charters, liberty to elect 
ſuch, as they think. beſt ified to repreſent 
them in Parliament ; they ſhould; in great mea- 
ſure, be deprived. of that liberty by this exclu- 
ſion of ſeveral officers, military andicivit; who, 
by reaſon of the great eſtates they have in 
thoſe Corporations, ſeldom fail, and have more 
right than any others, to be choſen. : And that 
the excluſion of thoſe Officers would very much 
abate the noble ardour, which ſeveral Gentlemen 
ſhewed at this juncture, to ſerve the Nation in 
this pu and neceſſary war, ſince they could not 
but look upon it as a diſgrace, to be made inca- 
— of ſerving likewiſe their Country in Par- 
iament. The oppoſite party, which chiefly 
conſiſted of the Tories, with whom ſeveral of 
the Whigs joined on this occaſion, alledged, the 
ill uſe, which a bad Prince might make of a 
Parliament, in which there ſhould be many of 
his creatures; ſuch are generally all thoſe, who 
have employments immediately depending on 
the Crown. The other party, foreſeeing that 
they ſhould loſe the queſtion, agreed to the 
poſtponing of three of the Lords amendments, 
having already agreed to one of them. But, 
three days after, being reinforced by the return 
of thoſe, who, for ſome time, had voted on the 
contrary fide, the Lords amendments were ap- 
proved, with ſome few alterations; to which 


the Lords agreed on the 19th of February (1). 
On 


— — 


(1) The debates in both Houſes about the invita- 
tion of the Princeſs Sophia having made a great noiſe, 
Mr. Charles Gilden, a Writer, well known for his 
ſhare in the Oracles of Reaſon, and for his confutation 
of that book afterwards, either by directions from 
others, or out of mere zeal, handed to the preſs a let- 
ter from Sir Rowland Gwynne to the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Stamford, dated at Hanover, January 1, 
O. S. 1705-6, importing in ſubſtance, ** That the 
„ Princeſs Sephia being informed, that her good in- 
<«« tentions to the Queen and Nation were miſrepreſent- 
ed, ſome having reported, That ſhe might give a 
« riſe to intrigues againſt the Queen and the Public, 
if ſhe came thither; ſhe thought herſelf therefore 
&« obliged to declare to the Lord Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury and others, to whom ſhe wrote, and alſo to 


c tell the Duke of Marlborough and the Earl of Sun- 
e derland, when they were at Hanover, That be 
* would always moſt ſincerely maintain a true friendſhip 
« with the Queen, and alſo be ready to comply with the 
C defires of the Nation in whatever depended upon her, 
ce though ſhe ſhould hazard her perſon in paſſing the ſeas, 
Ii they thought it neceſſary towards the eſtabliſhment of 
e the Proteftant Succeſſion, and for the god of the King- 
« dem. But that, in the mean time, ſhe lived in great 
« quiet and content there, without meddling with par- 
« ties or cabals, and left it to the Qucen and Parlia- 
ment to do whatever they ſhould think fit. That none 
& but Jacobites can have the malice to invent and in- 
e ſinuate to others, That the preſence of the Succeſſor 
ce was dangerous. That we had been proud to lay, 


te that the Houſe of Hanover, the people of E 2 
an 


nw e wo ww ack 
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ſham moved, that the miſcarriages. of the laſt 
mpaign, occcaſioned by the Allies, might be 


the 4% quired into. In the courſe. of this. debate, the 


Burnet. Errors, committed. in the. cond ef the war 
pr. H C. this year, were complained; of; the blame, in- 


deed, of the miſcarriage of the deſign on the 
Mo ſelle was laid on the Prince of Ball, "and 
5 = errors in Brabant on ” SE: and 1 
Deputies. But, as the party ſaid, they could not 
N Ree of theſe things, nor be able to lay before 
the Queen thoſe 3 1 that might be fit for 
them to offer to hex, unleſs they were made ac- 
quainted with the whole ſeries of theſe affairs; 
thereſbre they propoſed, that by. an. addreſs they 
might pray the Queen to communicate to them 
all that ſhe knew concerning thoſe tranſactions 
during the laſt campaign; for they reckoned, 
that, if all particulars ſhould be laid before them, 
they ſhould find ſomewhat in the Duke of 
Marlborough's conduct, on which a cenſure 
might be fixed. To this it was anſwered, that, 
if a complaint was brought againſt any of the 
Queen's fabjects, it would be reaſonable. for 
them to inquire into it by all proper ways; but 
the Houſe of Lords could not pretend to exa- 
mine or to cenſure; the conduct of the Queen's 
Allies, who were not ſubject to them, nor could 
be heard to juſtify themſelves; and it was ſome- 
what extraordinary, if they ſhould paſs a cen- 
ſure, or make a complaint of them. It was 
one of the truſts, which was lodged with the 
Government, to manage all treaties and alliances, 
fo that our commerce with our Allies was whol- 
ly in the Crown. Allies might ſometimes fail, 
being not able to perform what they undertook ; 
they are ſubject to errors and accidents, and are 
ſometimes ill - ſerved. The entering into that 
matter was not at all proper for the Houſe, 
unleſs it was intended to run into raſh and in- 
diſcreet cenſurcs, on deſign to provoke the Al- 
lies, and by that means to weaken, if not break 
the Alliance. The Queen would, no doubt, en- 
deavour to redreſs whatever was amiſs, and that 
muſt be truſted to her conduct. Thus this at- 
tempt, which was chiefly levelled againſt the 
Duke of Marlborough, not only failed, but it 
happened upon this, as upon other occaſions, 


den SRC x 
1705 On the 22d of. November, the Lord Haver- 


chat it was turned againſt those, who, made it. 


For, = oo 27th o N the two Houſes 
attended the (Queen with an addreſs, importing 
That being juſtly alarmed by the —— — 
« fices,.. Which the emiſſaries of France had put 


in practice che laſt year, in order to raiſe jea- 


„ louſies, and create miſundetſtandings am 


e the Allies; and being n leſt ſuch 
1 


malicious inſinuations, if they ſhould paſs un- 
,**, obſerved, might in time ſo far take place, as 
Leto abate. the ſpirit, and ſlacken the zeal of the 
«© Confederacy'y they moſt humbly beſought 
_* her Majeſty, to uſe all poſſible endeavours to 
.** preſerve, a, good correlpondence amongſt all 
the Confederates, and, in a particular man- 
ner, to maintain and cultivate a ſtrict friend- 
« ſhip with the States-General of the United- 
FHrovinces; as alſo, by all proper means, to 


\.**,excite the Whole Confederacy to make early 


and effectual preparations, and to exert their 
utmoſt vigour in the proſecution of the war 
_< againſt France. This had a very good ef- 
e Ne. 90 agents of France were, 
at the fame time, both ſpreading reports in Eng- 
land, that the Dutch were inclived co Ares. ; 
and, in Hellaud, that the Exgliſh had unkind 
en of them. The deſign was to alienate 
us from each other, that ſo both might be the 
better diſpoſed to hearken to a project of peace, 
Which, in the preſent ſtate of atfaits, was the 
moſt deſtructive thing, that could be thought 
on; and all motions, that looked that way, 
gave very evident diſcoveries. of the bad inten- 
tions of thofe who made them. 


day, ſhould be repealed ; the Tories, upon this 
occaſion, to make themſelves” popular, after 
they had failed in many attempts, reſolved to 
promote this, apprehending, that the Whigs, 
who had firſt moved for that act, would be for 
maintaining their own work; but they ſeemed 
to be much ſurprized, when, after they had 
prefaced their motions in this matter with ſuch 
declarations of their intentions for the public 


good, that ſhewed they expected oppoſition and 
a debate ; 


a 


<« and our poſterity were moſt obliged to the Whigs, 
<« next to the King, for ſettling the Succeſſion of that 
* « moſt ſerene Houſe ; and how much ſhould we be to 
<« be blamed, if we ſhould loſe this merit, by parting 
<« with our principles, that were ſo well grounded 
<« upon honour and the public good, and by deſtroy- 
ing the work of our own hands for a baſe and un- 
« certain intereſt, or for a blind obedience to thoſe, 
© who led others where they pleaſed, and yet were 
<< led themſelves by their paſſions or imaginary proſ- 
<« pects, of which they might yet be diſappointed ? 
<« For, if they hoped to get into favour by ſuch me- 
& thods, they could not be long ſerviceable, nor pre- 
<« ſerve the favour they ſought ; for they would ſoon 
ce be caſt off, when it was found, that they had loſt 
<« the eſteem and affection of the people by their weak 
« or mercenary conduct. That they could not do 
<« any thing, that would better pleaſe their enemies; 
<« for, while they thought to keep down the Tories by 
« a majority, and oppoſe them, even in things ſo 
c reaſonable and juſt, they would raiſe the reputation 
of that party, inſtead of leſſening it. That he was 
& ſorry for thoſe, who ſuffered themſelves to be im- 
& poſed upon; but they, who had wicked deſigns, 
% might one day repent of them; for they muſt ei- 


ther plunge the Nation into the greateſt confuſion, 
to make it unable to puniſh them, or be anſwerable 
&« for the dangers, into which they were like to bring 
it. That he could not conceive what colour any 
body could have for ſo baſe an infinuation, as, 
„ That the coming of the Elefireſs into England would 
„ ſet up two Courts, that would oppoſe each other ; for 
the Electreſs declared, That ſbe would be intirely uni- 
ce ted with the Queen; and that all thoſe, who imagined 
« ſhe would countenance any intrigue «againſt her Majeſty, 
« would be very much deceived in their expettations. 
That contrary to all appearance, that 
« diſcontented ill men might impoſe upon the Elec- 
6 treſs's good nature, and incline her to do ſuch 
& things, as might diſpleaſe the Queen; what hurt 
© could that do, ſince her Royal Highneſs's Court 
c could have no power in England, and muſt be ſub- 
C ject to the Queen's Court? So that it was moſt ab- 
& ſurd to make people believe, that this pretended op- 
& poſition of the two Courts could bring the Nation 
ce into ſo great dangers, as thoſe they might avoid by 
c having the Proteſtant heir in the Kingdom. That the 
“ keeping the Proteſtant heir at a diſtance muſt be 
grounded upon two ſuppoſitions equally wicked and 
„ criminal: Firſt, That the Queen was againſt the E- 

« litireſss 


H. c. 


Burnet. 
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150g. u debate, the Whigs not only agreed to this, | 
but carried 


the matter further to the other aft 


relating to their manufacture and trade. "This 
paſſed very unanimouſiy in both Houſes; and, 


this means, way was made for opening a treaty, 


as ſoon. a8 the ſnould come to an end. All 


the Northern of Enfland, that had been 


diſturbed for years with a enſions of 
. a war with Scofland, which wou 


d certain! be 
miſchievous to them, whatever the end of it 
might prove, were much delighted with the pro- 
ſpect of peace and urion with their neighbours. 

The Commons, in the mean while, proceed- 


ed with great unanimity in voting ſeveral 
branches of the Supply; and the queſtion be- 
ing propoſed on the 224 of  Noventber, Whe- 


ther it ſhould be referred to the Committee, to con- 
ider, that, in the clauſe for adding ten thouſand 


men to at in conjunction with the Dutch, it ſhould 
be provided, 'that the Dutch be obliged to leave off 


trading with France? It was carried in the nega- 
tive by a majority of an hundred and eighty- 


four againſt an hundred and feventeen. 

The The Nation having been long in ſuſpence a- 
Nueen's bout the ſucceſs of the Earl of Peterborough*'s 
2 „ expedition, when the account of it was at laft 
Spaniſh 2 by Captain Norris in the Britannia, with 
affairs, the rd Shannon and Brigadier Stanhope, the 

r. H. C. Queen went to the Houſe of Peers on the 78 
III. 447- of November, and, the Commons being ſent for, 


ſhe made the following ſpeech to both Houſes : 
My Lords and Gentlemen, © 


* Aving newly received letters from the 
« H King of Spain and the Earl of Peter- 
« borough, which contain a very particular ac- 
ce count of our great and happy ſucceſſes in Ca- 
« falonia, and ſhewing, at the ſame time, the 
<« reaſonableneſs of their being immediately 
ce ſupported; I look upon this to be a matter 
« of ſo much conſequence in itſelf, and fo 
« agreeable to you, that I have ordered a copy 
„of the King of Spain's letter to myſelf; a 


fetter from the Junta of the military arm 1705 

* of Catalonia ; and another letter from the 

City of Vich ; as alſo an extract of the Earl 

« of PererbarougÞ's letter to me, to be comimnu- 

« nicated to both Houſes of Parliament. 
recommend the confideration bf them to 

„ you, 8 of * . | Commons, 

% very culatly, as 1 to re- 

„ ſtore the Monarchy of 9. to the Houſe of 

„ Auſtria. And therefore I aſſure myſelf, vou 

« will inable me to proſecute the advantages we 

'« have gained, in the moſt effectual manner, 

and to improve the opportunity, which God 

« Altnighty is pleaſed to afford us, of putting 

a proſperous end to the preſent war. * 


« I muſt not loſe this ocraſion of defiring 
— to give as much diſpatch to the matters 
6 re you, as the nature of them will allow ; 
that ſo our preparations for the next year 
«© may be early, which cannot fail of being of 
« great advantage to us.“ 


8 


The Commons being returned to their Houſe, 
Mr. Secretary Hedges laid before them the let- 
ters mentioned in the Queen's ſpeech; and, two 
days after, they voted the granting of ſeveral 
ſums, and, in nr two hundred and fifty 
thouſand pounds, for her Majzfty's proportion of 
the charge of proſecuting the ſucceſſes already gain- 
ed by "Kong Charles III, for tbe recovery of the 
Monarchy of Spain to the Houſe of Auſtria (1). 

After the act for the Regency had paſſed, the 7: 4. 
Lord Hallifax remembering what the Earl of goo 
Recheſter had ſaid concerning the danger, the ©*” 
Church might be in, maven? that a day might xr. 
be appointed, to inquire into theſe dangers, Buriet 
about which ſo many tragical ſtories had nf J 5 K 
publiſhed of late. Accordingly, the 6th of De- 
cember was appointed for this purpoſe, when 
the Earl of Rocheſter began the debate (the 
Queen being preſent) and told their Lordſhips, 


« That 


&« leftreſs's coming over : And ſecondly, That her being 
% in England, during the Queen's life, was a thing ill 
in itſelf. That, in ſhort, to oppoſe the further ſe- 
<« curing of the Proteſtant Succeſſion was to act di- 
* realy for the Jacobites; and to hinder the Succeſ- 
ce ſor's coming into England was to oppoſe the fur- 
te ther ſecuring of the Succeſſion.” This letter hav- 
ing been publiſhed, and giving great offence to the 
Miniſtry, a complaint was made of it, on the 8th 
of March, in the Houſe of Commons, who, after 
the reading of it, came to this reſolution, © That it 
« was a ſcandalous, falſe, and malicious libel, tend- 
<« ing to create a miſunderſtanding between her Ma- 
«« jeſty and the Princeſs Sophia, and highly reflecting 
c upon her Majeſty, upon the Princeſs Sophia, and 
«© upon the proceedings of both Houſes of Parliament: 
„% That an addreſs be preſented to her Majeſty, that 
«© ſhe would be pleaſed to give order for the diſcovery 
* and proſecuting the Author, Printer, and Publiſhers 
<« of the ſaid pamphlet; and that the ſaid reſolutions 
« be communicated to the Lords at a conference, 
« and their concurrence deſired thereunto.“ The 
Lords readily concurred with the Commons ; and, 
upon the two Houſes preſenting the addreſs, on the 
12th of March, purſuant to the ſaid reſolutions, the 
Queen told them, That nothing could be more 
c acceptable to her, than ſo ſeaſonable an inſtance of 
I 


„their concern to preſerve a 2 underſtanding be- 
e tween Her and the Princeſs Sophia, and of their care 
„to defeat the artifices of deſigning and malicious 
* men. That ſhe was fully ſenſible of the very ill 
deſigns of the paper, which they had fo juſtly cen- 
„ ſured ; and ſhe would not fail to give the nece 
directions for complying, in the moſt effectual man- 
„ner, with all they deſired in their addreſs.” Ac- 
cordingly, about a year after, on the 14th of Februa- 
ry 1706-7, Mr. Charles Gilden was tried at Guild- 
Hall, and, being found guilty of publiſhing Sir Rew- 
land Gwyme's letter to the Earl of Stamford, was fined, 
on the 12th of May 1707, one hundred pounds by 
the Court of the Queen - Bench. Pr. H. C. III. 

(1) On the 15th of November, the Duke of Men- 
tague was in that quality introduced into the Houſe of 
Peers; as was, on the 2d of December, the Duke of 
Argyle of the Kingdom of Scotland, as Baron and Earl 
of the Kingdom of England, by the title of Baron of 
Chatham, and Earl of Greenwich in the County of 
Kent. The ſame day the Queen came to the Houſe 
of Peers with the uſual ſtate, and gave the Royal 
aſſent to an act for exhibiting a bill in this preſent Par- 
liament, for naturalizing the moſt excellent Princeſs So- 
phia, Elefreſs and Ducheſs Dowager of Hanover, and 
the iſſue of her body. 


ok 


170. 


ok XXVI 
« That the ſubject· matter of it was of ſo ten- 
&« der a nature, that it was difficult to ſpeak to 
« jt: for her Majeſty had expreſſed herſelf ſo 
& concluſively in her ſpeech, that it ſeemed to 
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* ſonal bill. Upon the firſt, 


« be to contradict the Queen, to /peak freely: 

% But, in regard that the Miniſters might be 
« ſuppoſed to make the ſpeeches, he deſired, 
«*« that what he had ſaid might not be offenſive 
<« ro the Quuen, for whom he had all the af- 
« feftion.and reſpect, that could be. He urged, 
« that Minifters might miſtake, and not always 
« act for the public good; and inſtanced in the 
« Miniſtry of Portugal, where the King was 
« our friend, but the Miniſtry ſeemed to be 
« otherwiſe, inſomuch that the Alliance was of 
« no benefit to us: And added, that the Duke 
©« of Buckingham and Archbiſhop Laud were 
« heartily in the intereſt of King Charles I. but 
« did may things, that very much injured 
© him. e full expreſſions in the . 
« ſpeech he compared to the law in King Charles 
« the Second's time, to make it treaſon 1% call 
« he King a Papiſt; for which very reaſon, he 
« ſaid, he always thought him ſo. The rea- 
« ſons he gave for his fear of the Church's 
« danger aroſe from theſe three cauſes : Firſt, 
ic the af of Security in Scotland: Secondly, the 
« Heir of the Houſe of Hanover not being ſent 
© for over: Thirdly, the not paſſing the Occa- 

e ſaid, the Preſ- 

« byterian Church in Scotland was fully eſta- 

« bliſhed without a Toleration. That to arm 

« that people, was to give them a power to in- 

« vade England, where they had a powerful par- 

« ty for their friends, who never wanted the 

«« will to deſtroy the Church. That he thought 

e the Heir to the Crown ought to be preſent 
« among us, in order to be fully acquainted 

« with us and our conſtitution, and thereby in- 

4 abled to prevent any evil deſigns upon the 

Church and State. That the Occaſional Con- 

« formity bill was in itſelf ſo reaſonable, and 

te the Church's requeſt in it ſo ſmall, that the 
« induſtry in oppoſing it gave the greater 
* ground for ſuſpicion,” 

abs the 75 wa done, (hs Tonk ſate 

ſtill a er of an hour, expecting that ſome 

body I ſecond him; but, no other Lord 

ſpeaking on that fide, the Lord Hallifax ſaid, 

© That, he having moved for the preſent de- 

« bate, it might be expected, that he ſhould 

« ſpeak to it. He ſaid, the act of Security in 

« Scotland was a National thing, wholly foreign 

* to Church-affairs. That it was paſſed only 

eto prevent an immediate war, which the Scots 

« ſeemed to have reſolved upon. That, in caſe 

© it ſhould ever be made uſe of, it would be 

„ but as other wars with that Nation had been 

« in former days, wherein England was always 

« able to defend itſelf, and would be ſure 

« hereafter to be more able to do it, inſomuch 

e that the ſtrength of England was increaſed 

c much more in proportion than that of Scot- 

« land, ſo that, unleſs France, whoſe hands were 

* already too full, ſhould come into the quarrel, 

eit would ſignify little: But that, by God's 
<< bleſſing, things were ſo well compromiſed 

« with the Scots, and their former heats ſo 
* much abated, that there was no reaſon to. 


« doubt of an amicable iſſue of that difference. 
e As to the Houſe of Hanover, he ſaid, that 


% was a danger but of eight days ſtanding; for 


& he durſt ſay, a fortnight ago, no body made 
«* the abſence of the Princeſs Sophia a danger to 


„the Church: And, as for her abſence upon 


“ the Queen's, demiſe; that was now fo well 
te provided for by the act for Lords Juſtices, 
&* that he thought no evil could poſſibly happen 
% to the Church before her arrival. That he 
& wondered the Houſe of Hanoder ſhould be 


* now eſteerned ſuch a ſecurity t6 the Church, 


& whereas, When the laws were made for the 
« ſecurity of that Succeſſion, it was generally 


© reckoned a hardſhip upon the Church; urg- 


ing, that a Clergyman, in a company of Con- 
<« yocation-men, had openly called the Princeſs 
« Sophia tn unbdaptized Lutheran, the truth of 
ce which he could prove. As to the Occoffonal 
& Bill, he ſaid, that matter had been canvaſſed 
&« already; and it was then the opinion of that 
* Houſe, that it would not prove of any ad- 
cc vantage and ſecurity to the Church, but ra- 
& ther the contrary. That, upon the whole, 
tc there had been times in their memory, where- 
« jn the Church might be ſaid to be in danger. 


« That King Charles II. was a Roman Catholic; 


&« at leaſt, his brother thought fit to declare it 
cc after his death; and the Succeſſor, who had 
© the management of all affairs, was known to 
c be ſuch ; and yet the Church thought herſelf 
de then ſecure; and thoſe patriots, who ſtood 


« up in its defence, and endeavoured to prevent. 


ic the evils, which might enſue from a Popiſh 
« Succeſſor, were diſcountenanced and puniſh- 
c ed. Nay (added his Lordſhip) when that 
&« Succeſſor came to the Throne, and that the 
« Church was very apparently in the greateſt 
« danger by the High-Commiſſion Court, and 
«© otherwiſe, we were then indeed generally 
e alarmed; but we know who ſate in that Court, 
« and went large ſteps in the work then on 
« foot (1). That, ſoon after the Succeſſion of 
« King William to the Crown, the cry of the 
&« Church's danger began, and was continued all 
© his Reign, but with what ground his Lord- 
« ſhip was yet unacquainted with. That, upon 
« her Majeſty's happy Succeſſion, for ſome 
e time the complaint was ſilent; but that, 
cc when ſhe was pleaſed to make ſome altera- 
ce tions in her Miniſtry, it was immediately re- 
ce vived, and ever ſince continued: And ſo his 
« Lordſhip concluded, that the Church was now 

1c in no danger.” | 
The Biſhop of London (Compton) coming in- 
to the Houſe juſt as theſe laſt words were deli- 
vered, immediately took up the Lord Hallifax ; 
giving for his reaſon of the Church's being in 
danger, That profaneneſs and irreligion were 
« fo rife among us, and the licentiouſneſs of the 
<« preſs ſo intolerable, that a moſt vile book had 
e been lately publiſhed by a Clergyman in his 
« Dioceſe (meaning Mr. Hickeringhill) whom 
« he had endeavoured to puniſh $ but that he 
C had ſuch ſubterfuges in the quirks of the law, 
« that he could not come at him: And that 
& ſermons were preached, wherein rebellion wag 
& countenanced, and refiſtance to the higher 
« powers encouraged.” To this the Biſhop of 
Salifbury 
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(1) The Earl of Rocheſter was one of the Eccleſiaſticat Commiſſioners in King James 14's time, 
Vor. III. 
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726 | | 
1705. Saliſbury replied; That his Lordſhip ought to © 
"YN have Wa the laſt man to ere of that © Plantations; erecting libraries for their uſe; 
& ſermon (meaning Mr. Benjamin Hoadley's be- and ſetting up ſchools to breed up children in 
« fore the Lord-Mayor) for, if the doctrine of ** Chriftian knowledge: That, to his know- 
& that ſermon was not good, he did not know ** ledge, one thouſand two hundred pounds had 
« what defence his Lordſhip could make for his * been expended, the year before, in books to 
te appearing in arms at Nottingham. Then the © theſe purpoſes, all collected by voluntary 
&« Biſhop; proceeding to the queſtion in debate, . contribution, but, in truth, very Iitde from 
<« inſtanced in a piece of French Hiſtory in the thoſe, who 2 ſo wonderfully zealous 
% Reign of Henry the Third (which, he faid, “for the Church. That the preſs was indeed 
% had been much in vogue of late in a neigh- © become very licentious, and ſermons were 


7 


„% „ bouring houſe *) in whoſe time the Catho- preached, wherein very ſtrange expreſſions 
Hum- 44 lics ſet up the ſame cry of the Church's *© were publiſhed: That he would read ſome of 
| -» 4 danger from the Huguenots, and forced the them to their Lordſhips; and then taking out 
worth bag King to comply with them; but that, their * Tilh's and Madder's ſermons, and having read 
made uſe power thereby becoming great, they turned © ſome paragraphs, theſe, ſaid he, were preach- 
it. eit upon the Ling himſelf, and he found he “ ed at Oxford, and theſe are the men picked 
&* ſhould be thruſt into a Monaſtery, if he did © out for public occafions. Then the Arch- 
4c not ſpeedily cruſh them, and therefore ſtab- biſhop of York, ſtanding up, ſaid, That he 
ce bed the Duke of Guiſe to the heart. To the apprehended danger from the increaſe of Diſſen- 


ters, and particularly from the many Academies 
ſet up by them; and moved, ** That the Judges 
© might be conſulted what laws were in force 
« againſt ſuch Seminaries, and by what means 
* they might be ſuppreſſed.” Hereupon the 
Lord Wharton moved, That the Judges might 
e alſo be conſulted, about means of ſuppreſſing 
„ Schools and Seminaries held by Nonjurors, in 
ce one of which a noble Lord of that Houſe had 
&* both his ſons educated.” Upon which the 


« reaſons, which the noble Lord, who began 
t the debate, gave for the Church's danger, he 
& replied, That, as to the Scots affairs, he was 
< particularly acquainted with them, and there- 
« fore he Would venture to ſpeak with the 
« more aſſurance. That the Scots Kirk being 
ic eſtabliſhed without a Toleration was an unfair 
« allegation ; for their needed no law for Tole- 
«© ation, Where there was no law to inhibit. 


The Epiſcopalians were not forbid to worſhip 
% God their own way, being only excluded 
« from Livings; and that there were at that 
time fourteen Epiſcopal Meeting-Houſes in 
& Edinburgh, as open as the Churches, and as 
$* freely reſorted to; in many. of which the 


* Engliſh Liturgy was uſed, but that in ſeveral 


«* of them the Queen was not prayed for. And 
<« the. bill for giving Patrons liberty of confer- 
<* ring their benefices on Clerks Epiſcopally or- 
«* dained would have paſſed (at leaſt, King Wil- 
* liam had allowed it) if they would have put 
in a clauſe to oblige them to take the oath to 
« the Government; but, upon offering that 
« clauſe, the perſon, that ſollicited it, let it 
« drop. That, if the Lord, who had mention- 
« ed the act of Security, had looked two years 
* backwards, he might have found another law, 
„ which ſeemed much more to his purpoſe : 


„ namely, the a for confirmins Preſpytery, 


« 1 Anne; but his Lordſhip was a Miniſter of 
«« State, when that Act paſſed, and ſo perhaps 
« adviſed it.“ As to the argument of the Ha- 
over family, it was not obſerved, that the Bi- 
ſnop offered any thing remarkable; and, for 
the Occaſional Conformity bill, he ſaid, It had 
« been there already ſufficiently argued, and he 
* was glad they were rid of it: But, as to what 
% a noble Prelate had advanced, he owned, 
% that the Church would always be ſubje& to 
the enmity of profaneneſs and irreligion: That 
<* the devil would have his agents in the world, 
s be the Government never ſo careful; but he 
* hoped he might ſay, that irreligion and pro- 
* faneneſs were not now at a higher pitch than 
* uſually : That he hoped quite the contrary, 
sand thought the Society ſet up for Reformation 
* in London, and other cities, had contributed 
* conſiderably to the ſuppreſſing of vice. He 
„ was ſure the Corporation for the propagation 
<< of the Goſpel had done a great deal towards in- 


ſtructing men in Religion, by giving great 


„numbers of books in practical Divinity; by 
erecting libraries in country pariſhes; by ſend- 


ſame Archbiſhop ſtood up | again, and faid, 
<« He ſuppoſed he was the perſon meant, and 
therefore he muſt | 
ae owned his two ſons were taught by Mr. Elli, 
C a ſober virtuous man, and a man of letters, 
e who had qualified himſelf” according to lay, 
« when they were ſent to him; but, when the 
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« fection to it, we muſt be amuſed with the 
« Church's danger. But he concluded, with 


—  - 


of, he took his ſons from him.“ The Lord 
Wharton, having made a reply to this, went on, 
d ſaid, ** That, although he had been born 


* complaints of the 


lain that matter. He 


Abjuration- oath was injoined, it ſeems, he re- 
fuſed it; which, as ſoon as he was informed 


and bred a Diſſenter, yet he ſaon conformed 
to the Church, when he grew up, and be- 
came acquainted with its doctrine and diſci- 
pline : That he was now firmly reſolved, by 
God's bleſſing, always to continue in that 
Church, and would go as far in defending it 
as any man. Wherefore, if he were now 
ſenſible, that it was in any danger, he would 
heartily concur in providing remedies againſt 
it ; but that, after all the cry and expectation 
they were ſcrewed up to, heating wherein thoſe 
dangers conſiſted, it appeared juſt as he ex- 
pected, namely, that it was only repeating 
the Memorial, which pamphlet he had care- 
fully read over, but could learn nothing from 


it, except that the D=— of B—— , the * . | 


E of R +, the E of N-— | "23 


were out of place. What theſe B's, R's, * 


and N's meant, he could not tell: Perhaps y x 


there might be ſome charm in it for the dg 
Church's ſecurity; but, if theſe letters meant 
ſome noble perſons there prefent, he remem- 
bered very well, that ſome of them fate in 
the High-Commiſſion Court, and then made no 
Church's danger: But now 
that we had a Queen, who was herſelf a real 
lover of the Church, and had given ſuch en- 
couragement and bountiful tokens of her af- 
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% heat and 


the 
any action, wherein they ſtrained their power, 


up, and moved, That the Judges might be 


+ conſulted, what power the Queen had in vi- 
« fiting the Univerſities z complaining of the 
n of the Gentlemen there, which 
they inculcated into their pupils, who brought 
« the ſame fury with them to the pariſhes, 
« when they came abroad, to the great diſtur- 
«© bance of public charity. That, at the election 
« at Cambridge, it was ſhameful to ſee an hun- 
4 dred'or more young Students encouraged in 
«© hollowing, like ſchool-boys and porters, and 
<« crying out, Ne Fanatics, no Occafronal Confor- 
« mity, againſt two worthy Gentlemen who 
«« ftood Candidates. Adding another com- 
« plaint, of the undutifulneſs of the Clergy to 


* their Biſhops, and the difficulty the latter had 


« to govern them regularly.” Hugh, Biſhop 


plaint z ſpoke of the opprobrious names, which 


the Clergy gave their Biſhops, and of the ca- 


lumnies they laid on them, as if they were in 
a plot to deſtroy the Church, and had com- 
pounded to be the laſt of their order; and, when 
the plot was ripe, to reſign their Biſhoprics, 
and accept of a penſion for life. He alledged, 
That the Church was as well governed, as it had 
at ny time been; Challenged any body to charge 

ſhops with any omiſſion of their duty, or 


or injured any body; mentioned the honour he 
had to ſuffer in a good cauſe ; and added, that 
he thought that might have protected his reputa- 
tion from the aſperſion of being an enemy to the 


Church. Hooper, Biſhop of Bath and Wells, 


complained of the terms of High-Church' and 
Low-Church, ſaying, That it was an invidi- 
<« ous diſtinction, tending to ſet us at enmity : 
That, by High-Church, = were made to 
believe. a man inclined to Popery, or, at leaſt, 
one, that endeavoured to carry Church-power 
© beyond our Conſtitution z which he thought 
«© was great injuſtice to the Gentlemen, that bore 
© that character, who meant nothing more, than 
© to keep up the juſt dignity and diſcipline of 
the Church: Neither did he believe, that the 
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ee others, called the Low Church, had any de- 1705; 


“ ſigns of lowering or levelling it with Sea 
tte tery; as Was, on the other hand, maliciouſl 

« ſuggeſted. The Duke of Leeds obſerved, 
« That he apprehended the Church was in 
„danger, and that it could not be ſafe without 
the act againſt Occafional Conformity : Adding, 
that the Queen had, in a diſcourſe with him, 
declared herſelf of that opinion.” The Lord 
Sommers recapitulated all the arguments on both 
ſides (1), added his own judgment, and ended 
with a declaration, That the Nation was hap- 


spy, and under a moſt wiſe and juſt Admini- 


&« ſtration, wherein the public money was juſtly 
« applied, the Treaſury kept in a moſt regular 
* method, and thereby the public credit in the 
«© higheſt eſteem : The armies and fleets were 


e ſupplied 3 and the ſucceſs of her Majeſty's 
of Litchfield and Coventry, made the ſame com- 


arms gave the Nation greater honour and re- 
« putation than had ever been known; and that 
&* we had a fair proſpect of bringing the war 
to a happy concluſion, to the immortal ho- 
„ nour of the preſent age, and to the inexpreſ- 
„ fible benefit and ſafety of poſterity. Where- 


fore for men to raiſe groundleſs jealouſies, at 


this time of day, could mean no leſs than an 
„intention to imbroil us at home, and to de- 
<« feat all thoſe glorious deſigns abroad.” The de- 
bate being at length over, the queſtion was put, 
Whether the Church of England was in danger ? 


which, upon a diviſion, was carried in the ne- 


gative by a majority of ſixty-one voices againſt 
thirty; and then their Lordſhips made the fol- 
lowing vote, via. Reſolved by the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, that the Church of 
« England, as by law eſtabliſhed, which was 


.** reſcued from the extremeſt danger by King 


% William III. of glorious memory, is now, by 
% God's bleſſing, under the happy Reign of 


* her Majeſty, in a moſt ſafe and flouriſhing 


& condition; and that whoever goes about to 
« ſuggeſt and inſinuate, that the Church is in 
& danger under her Majeſty's Adminiſtration, is 


% an enemy to the Queen, the Church, and the 
„ Kingdom (2). 


The 


— 
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(1) Biſhop Burnet gives us the ſubſtance of the de- 
bates in the following manner: On the day appointed 
we were all made believe, that we ſhould hear many 
frightful things : But our ations were not an- 
ſwered: Some ſpoke'of danger from the Preſbytery, 
that was ſettled in Scotland : * ſpoke of the abſence 
of the next Succeſſor: Some reflected on the Occaſio- 
nal bill, that was rejected in that Houſe: Some com- 
plained of the Schools of the Diſſenters: And others 
reflected on the principles, that many had drank in, 
that were different from thoſe formerly received, and 
that ſeemed deſtructive of the Church. 

In oppoſition to all this, it was ſaid, that the Church 
was ſafer now than ever it had been : At the Revolu- 
tion, proviſion was made, that our King muſt be of 
the Reformed Religion, nor was this all; in the late 
act of Succeſſion it was enacted, that he ſhould be of 
the Communion of the Church of England: It was 
not reaſonable to object to the Houſe the rejecting a 
bill, which was done by the majority, of whom it be- 
came not the leſſer number to complain: We had all 
our former laws left to us, not only intire, but forti- 
hed by late additions and explanations; ſo that we 
were fafer in all theſe, than we had been at any time 
formerly: The Diſſenters gained no new ftrength, 
they werg viſibly decreaſing: The Toleration had 
toftened their tempers, and they concurred zealouſly in 


ſerving all the ends of the Government; nor was 


there any particular complaint brought againſt them: 


They ſeemed quiet and content with thgir Toleration, 
if they could be but ſecure of enjoying it : The Queen 
was taking the moſt effectual means poſſible, to deli- 
ver the Clergy from the depreſſions of poverty, that 
brought them under much contempt, and denied them 
the neceſſary means and helps of ſtudy : The Biſhops 
looked after their dioceſes with a care, that had not 
been known in the memory of man : Great ſums were 
early raiſed, by their care and zeal, for ſerving the 
lantations better than had ever yet been done: A ſpi- 
rit of zeal and piety appeared in our Churches, and at 
Sacrament, beyond the example of former times. In 
one reſpect it was acknowledged the Church was in 
danger; there was an evil ſpirit and a virulent temper 
ſpread among the Clergy; there were many indecent 
ſermons preached on public occaſions, and thoſe hot 
Clegymen, who were not the moſt regular in their 
lives, had raiſed factions in many dioceſes againſt their 
Biſhops: Theſe were dangers created by thoſe very 
men, who filled the Nation with this out- cry againſt 
imaginary ones, while their awn conduct rn real 
and threatening dangers. Burnet, Vol. II. 435. 
(2) However this reſolution was oppoſed by many 
Lords, wbo entered the following reaſons for diſſenting 
from it: Firſt,. ** Becauſe they conceived their _— 


- 


ee With their proceedings, 'and to defire their con- 
the Ton cutence to their. relolution in relation to the 
Pr. H. C. Mich. * the 155177 5 was put the 
| dz 1 Were hether they ſhould conſider 
of that wer e N 4 Committee, or in a full 
Houle ? Ix being carried for the latter, by a ma- 
of rwd;Hlndred' and rwenty-ewo voices a. 


gan wertete "Ind Hety one, Mr. Bromley 
pro 


AT, 17 the" attic *arpgritnents*rhat had been in- 
1 
wel of the Prefbyteriantin Scotland, where 
“ the Church of England was not ſo much as to- 
4 ſerated : The abfence of the next Proteſtant 
ce Succefſor, in caſe of the Queen's demiſe : 
«The want of un act againſt Occaffonal Confor- 
© mity: The increaſe of Preſbyterian Schools 
% and Seminaries: Profaneneſs, Immorality, and 
4 Irreligion: And the a# of Security paſſed in 
e Scotland: To which he added another, viz. 
© the abuſe and ill diſpenſation of her Ma- 
« jeſty's late bounty to the Clergy.” Sir Jobn 
Packington, who {poke on the ſame fide, urged 
the licentiouſneſs of the preſs, and the great 
number of. libels, which were daily publiſhed 
ainſt the Church; the increaſe of Preſbyterian 
Ka and the Lords reſolution itſelf, 
which was the Tubje&-matter of their debate, as 
proofs of the Church's being in danger; adding, 
* That, if the Commons agreed to that reſolve, 
« the ſame would, in ſome meaſure, have the 
e force of an att of Parliament, which would 
be, dangerous weapon in the hands of ill 
A &- Mihiſters"of*State, who thereby might awe 
people mito” ſence, in. caſe the fancy ſhould 
« take them ⁊ to ſuppreſs Epiſeopacy. The 
oppoſite party anſwered theſe arguments, and, 
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engeayoute Ve the Church to be in dan- / 


in th Hufe of Peers, ſuch as, © The 


mons thanks for the great dieb ubia a5. 
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336z. The next day, December 7; the Lords ſent after a long debate; the Lords reſolution} Was x 
The Gem. a me to the Commons, to acquaint them 


14th of December, the Commons; agreed I 1 
wiſe with the Lords an Wade 
Queen, containing the ! reſbluriag aelatiig ts. 


C effectual meaſures for malting the qeſulution 
«© public; and alſo for+panifhidt! tht) authors 
« and readers of the ſeditiou and 
% reports of the Church being in danger 
The. Queen anſwered, © Tharh&honkk freely 
« comply with their addrefs,and; was very well 
« Þleaſed. to find both» Houſes ſo forward to 
«© join with her in putting a ſtop to thieſe mali- 
«© cious reports. And, according to the deſire 
of both Houſes, the Queen, on the 20th of 
December, ordered a proclamation to he iſſued 
out, for making their Reſolution public ; and 
0 for diſcovering the Author of. te Memorial of 
e the Church of England, and apprehending Da- 
% vid Edwards, a profeſſed Papiſt, charged up- 
* on oath to be the Printer and Publiſher of 
e that libel (1) ““ r e 
The Queen came, the next day, to the Houſe 
of Peers, and among other bills, gave the Roy - 
al aſſent to the land- tar hill and alſo to aN a 
for the naturalization of the meien, Princeſs 
Sophia, Elefrefs and Ducbsſs-Dowmaperiof Ha- 
nover, and the iſſue of ber gie, done, 
ſhe made a ſpeech to both Hofes hene in ſhe 
took notice of be unanimi efi #blanigreaedings, 
and of the good diſpaſition the hithfliccomtowards 
an Union with Scotland; a, , Com- 


1 0 
ble Supply, not doubting but/iafter the wocgfts 4hey 
would return with the ſame gobadiſpgfitions zo give 


all poſſible diſpatch to the public affatrs fil d. 
pending. The Commons, having reſolved to 
preſent an addreſs of thanks for this ſpeech, ad- 
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© be dangers to the Church always impending on ſe- 
« yeral accounts: That the Prayers ſet forth to be 
* uſed on the ſolemn faſt-days, under the head of 4 
« Prayer for unity, imploring God Almighty's grace, 
ce that every body may ſeriouſly lay to heart the great dan- 
«© ger we are in by our unhappy diviſions, ſhewed plain- 
% ly, that, in the opinion of the Compilers of that 
form of prayer, and in her Majeſty's judgment, 
© who commanded it to be uſed in all the Churches 
©« and Chapels throughout England and Wales, there 
* were very many dangers.” Secondly, They 
«© conceived the Church in danger from a neighbour- 
„ing Kingdom, which, though under her Majeſty's 
& — during her life, had not yet been in- 
0 duced to ſettle the ſame Succeſſion to the Crown, 
as was eſtabliſhed in this Kingdom in the Proteſtant 
line; but that, on the contrary, that Succeſſion had 
deen abrogated. by the act Security, which, with 
* ſeyeral other acts paſſed in that Kingdom, had been 
«« judged by this Houſe to be dangerous to the preſent 
« and future peace of this Kingdom.“ Thirdly, 
They conceived there might be very great dangers 
to the Church for want of a law to prevent any 
«© perſons whatſoever from holding any offices of truſt 
, and authority, both in Church and State, who were 
„ tot conſtantly of the Communion of the Church 
<< eſtabliſhed by law; and therefore on the account 
<« of the unhappy diviſions in point of religious and 
% divine worſhip, as alſo on the account of the cala- 
<« mities of the age, in the too public and common 
« diſowning any Religion at all, the Church might 
4 be in danger.” Fourthly, * Though they had an 
<< intire confidence in her Majeſty's zeal and piety to 
the Church, they durſt not, in duty to her Majeſty, 
TY | 
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cc and the ſervice of the Goyergment; condemn all 
© ſuch as might have fears, jn_xelation to the preſer- 
c yation of the Church and Tafety of the Crown.” 
And, Fifthly, “ being fincerely convinced, that theſe 
4 reaſons, among others mentibned in the debate, 
& were ſufficient to juſtify. their fears," they congeived 
c that it was not a proper way to prevent dangers by 
6“ voting there are none.“ Theſe reaſons were 


by the following Peers, 7 
Duke of Buckingham, - Lord C aun, 
Earl of Northampton, Lord Cham 
Earl of Caernarvon, Lord*Guernſey, '' 

Earl of Veymouth, Earl of Tant, 
Lord Oſborn, Earl of Sc 
Ws Denbigh, ö po! 2 acheſter, 
T. tor ge Hooper, i- rd 7 $ 
ſhop 12 Bath and Lord Howard of Eſcrict, 
Mell. Henty, | Biſhop of Le- 
Lord Granville, den, A 
Duke of Beaufort, Duke of Leeds, / + 
Earl of Winchelſca, Lord Guildford, 
Earl of Nottingham, Earl of Abingdon, 
Lord North and Grey, Lord Haverſham. 
Earl of Angleſta, 9 
The Lord. Haverſham proteſted only forthe Hirt, 

ſecond, and fourth 7 * A 7 ſhop of i, 

the 1 | ö of in, © the 

Lord | who voted sgaiaſt the 
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of ot & 
teſted afterwards... 
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, 7th of January fol- 
lowing. Han 


As ſoon a# the Commons met again, th 
reſolved * to give the thanks of their Hou 
« to the Duke of Marlborough, for his great 
« ſervices to her Majeſty and the Na- 
« tion in the laſt campaign, and for his prudent 
negotiations with her Allies: And they 
appointed a Committee for that purpoſe, who 
having attended the Duke, he ſaid, He was ſo 
« ſenſible of the honour, that was done 
« him by this me that he could not have 
« the leaſt concern at the reflections of any pri- 
« yate malice, while he had the ſatisfaction of 
« finding his faithful endeavours to ſerve the 
« Queen, and the Kin » fo favourably ac- 
e cepted by the H of Commons.“ The 
next day, Mr, Secretary Hedges acquainted the 
Houſe, ** That her Maj * in purſuance of 
4 the bes 6: back He es, had put out a 
« proclamation, in which was an encou ent 
© for the diſcovery of the Author of the Me- 
« morial of the Church of England, &c. The 
« Printer of which book being now in cuſtody, 


« and other examined, in whoſe depo- 
« ſitions there the names of ſome Mem- 
« bers of this z her Majeſty's tenderneſs 


« for any thing, which had the appearance of 
« the privileges of this Houſe, had inclined her 
« to cotntnand him to int this Houſe, be- 
« fore ſhe directed any further proceedings in 
« that examination.” Upon this the Com- 
mons reſolved, That an addreſs of thanks be 
« preſented” th hey Majeſty, for her tender re- 
« gard to the privi of this Houſe; and to 
« deſire, that ſhe would be pleaſed to give or- 
« der for the further examination into the Au- 
„ thors of the libel mentioned in her meſſage.” 
Which addreſs being preſented, the Queen 
anſwered, ** That ſhe was glad to find this 
*« Houſe expreſs ſo much reſentment againſt the 
« libel mentioned in her meſſage, and took 
every kindly the confidence the Houſe re- 
60 in her, which ſhe would make the beſt 
« uſe of for the advantage of the public.” 

It is to be obſerved, that, on the 15th of 
January, David Edwards, Printer of the Memo- 
rial, who had a long time abſconded, and was 
left without any ſupport by the party, that em- 
ployed him, was, by his own conſent, taken in- 
to cuſtody of a State-meſſenger, upon promiſe 
in writing from Mr. Secretary Harley, That 
* he ſhould have his pardon, provided he diſ- 
covered the Author or Authors of that pamph- 
* let.” Three days after, being examined be- 
fore the ſame Secretary, he pretended he could 
fix it u three Gentlemen, Members of the 
Houſe of Commons, Mr. Pooley, Mr. Ward, 
and Sir Humphrey Mackworth ; and related, that 
1 woman in a maſk, with another barefaced, 


29. A N.N E. 
brought the manuſcript to him, and made & i70g-6: 


bargain with him to have two hundred and fifty 
printed copies of it, which he delivered to four 
panes ſent to him by the perſons concerned. 

t though the woman, who came to Edwards's 
without a maſlæ, and ſome of the porters, were 
found out, and. taken up, yet it was impoſſible 
to carry on the diſcovery any farther z which 
gave occaſion to a Member of the Houſe of 
Commons, Mr. Pooley, to ſay, ** That it was 
% not uſual to accuſe Members of their Houſe 
« of being concerned in any thing to the pre- 
«« judice of the Government, without naming 
„ their names.” 

After this, the Commons pr 
chearfulneſs in the diſpatch of the public 
neſs; and, on the 16th of February, the Queen 
came to the Houſe of Peers, and gave the Roy- 
al aſſent to ſeveral money-bills ; after which ſhe 
made a ſpeech to both Houſes, wherein ſhe 
thanked the Commons in particular, for perfeli. 
ing ſo great Supplies in ſo f a time. 


On the 23d of the ſame month, the Commons Pr. H. C. 
proceeded to take into further conſideration the III. 457- 


accounts of the revenues and debts, ever ſince 
the Queen's Acceſſion to the Crown, and re- 
ſolved, «+ That it appeared to this Houſe, that 
the public revenues granted or ariſen, ſince her 
« Majeſty's happy Acceſſion to the Crown, 
«© had been duly applied to the advancement of 
the public Credit, and for the advantage and 
„ honour of the Nation.“ 


The Commons went on in creating funds for Pablic 
the Supplies, which they had voted for the next , very 
well ſatixficd Rur. 


year. And the Nation was fo 
with the Government, and the conduct of af- 
fairs, that, a fund being created for two millions 
and a half by way of annuities for ninety- nine 
years, at ſix and a half per cent, at the end of 
which the capital was to ſink, the whole ſum 
was ſubſcribed in a very few days. At the ſeme 
time, the Duke of Mariborough propoſed the 
advance of a ſum of five hundred thouſand 
pounds to the Emperor, for the uſe of Prince 
Eugene, and the ſervice of taly, upon a branch 
of the Emperor's revenue in Silgſia at eight per 
cent, and the capital to be repaid in eight years. 
The Nation ſo abounded both in money and 
zeal, that this was likewiſe advanced in a very 
few days. Our Armies, as well as our Allies, 
were every where punctually paid. The credit 
of the Nation was never raiſed ſo high in any 
age, nor ſo ſacredly maintained. The Treaſury 
was as exact and as regular in all payments, as 
any private Banker could be. Ir is true, a great 
deal of money went out of the Kingdom in 
ſpecie. That, which maintained the war in 
Spain, was to be ſent thither in that manner, 
the way by bills of exchange not being yet 
opened. The trade with Spain and * 

ies, 


and Government 
England is the 


40 co with the Court of St. Germaine.” 
This being a ſevere reflection on the Lord-Treaſurer, 
the words were directed to be ſet down in writing at 
the table, upon which Mr. Cæſar endeavoured to ex- 
cuſe himſelf; and being withdrawn, after a ſhort de- 
bate, it was reſolved, ** That the ſaid avords were 
« highly diſhonourable to her Majefty's Perſon and 
« Government; and that the ſaid Charles Ceſar, Eſq; 
& be, for his ſaid offence, committed priſoner to the 
« Tower.” | 


proceeded with g t Pr. H. e. 
11 ſi- III. 455. 
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1 704-6. Indies, which formerly brought great returns of 


Complaints 


money, was now ſt . By this means, there 

ew to be a ſenſible want of money over the 

ation. This was in a great meaſure Ty 2 
by the currency of Exchequer bills and Bank- 
notes. And this lay ſo obvious to the diſaffect- 
ed party, that they were often atrempnng to 
blaſt, at leaft to diſparage this paper · credit: But 


it was ſtill kept up. It raiſed a juſt indignation 
A : the gentleneſs, which che Chriſtian Religion ſo 


in all, who had a true love to their country, to 
ſee ſome uſing all poſſible methods to ſhake, the 
adminiſtration, which, notwithſtandiog the dif- 
ficulties at home and abroad, was much the beſt, 
that had-been in the memory of man, and was 
certainly not only eaſy to the ſubjects in gene- 
ral, but gentle even towards thoſe, who were 
endeavouring to undermine it. 

On the 27th of February, a petition of the 


of thi pro- Gentry and Clergy of the South parts of Lan- 


gre/1 of Po- 
e 


caſbire, at their monthly meeting, on the 12th, 


Pro. C. in the borough of Wigan, for ſuppreſſing pro- 
— 455. faneneſs and immorality, was preſented to the 


e 
. brought in for makin 


Houſe, complaining of ſeveral grievances they 
laboured under from the Prieſts, Romiſb Gentry, 
and Popiſh Emiſſaries, and praying for redreſs 
and relief, After the reading of this petition, 
it was unanimouſly reſolved - to addreſs the 
Queen, that ſhe would be pleaſed to iſſue out 
her Royal proclamation for the putting in ex- 
© ecution the laws in force againſt all ſuch per- 
„ ſons, as had or ſhould endeavour to pervert 
her Majeſty's ſubjects to the Popiſh Reli- 
And they ordered, that a bill be 
more effectual the act of 


he the eleyenth year of his late Majeſty's Reign, 


® See p. 
| 491, 402. “ That all Papiſts ſhould, within ſix months, 


for the further preventing the growth of Popery, 
This bill was accordingly preſented the next day 
by Sir James Montague, and read the firſt time; 
and, on the 1ſt of March, the Commons gave 
it a ſecond reading, and went through it. in a 
grand Committee. By the act, paſſed in the 
latter end of the late Reign “, it was provided, 


after they had reached the age of eighteen, 
e take the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, 
or declare themſelves Proteſtants ; in default 
« whereof, their eftates were to go to the next 
« Heirs, being Proteſtants.” Now this clauſe 
was fo lamely expreſſed, that the Roman Catho- 
lics found two ways to evade it. Firſt, there 
being in all families a gradation of age among 
the ſeveral Heirs to the ſame eſtates, it happen- 
ed, that though the perſon, who was come to 
the age of eighteen, did not take the oaths pre- 
ſcribed by the law, yet the title of Proteſtant 
Heir remained undecided, as long as any next Po- 
piſh Heir was under age. Secondly (and this was 
the main inconvenience) it lying by that clauſe 
upon the next Heir to him, who at the age of 
eighteen refuſed to declare himſelf a Proteſtant, 
to prove, that he had not made that declaration, 
it was impoſſible for the next Heir to prove ſuch 
a-repgatrve.” Now, to make that clauſe binding 
and effectual, it was enacted in this bill, . That 
all Papiſts and reputed Papiſts ſhould, within 
* ſi months after they had reached the age of 
* eighteen, not only declare themſelves Proteſ- 
** tants, but prove alſo, that they had made 
ſuch a declaration.“ This alarmed all of that 
Religion, ſo that they made very powerful (or 
to follow the raillery of that time) weighty in- 
terceſſions with the conſiderable men of the 
I 


Sz __ JT — _——_ 


and ſeemed. indifferent in the matter; yet it was 
given out, that fo ſevere a law would be very 
unreaſonable, when the Nation was in alliance 
with ſo many Princes of that Religion ; and 


chat it muſt lefſen the force of the Queen's in- 
terceſſion in favour of the Proteſtants, who li- 


ved in the dominions of thoſe Princes. The 
proceeding ſeemed rigorous, and not faited to 


particularly recommended, and was contrary to 
the maxims of Liberty of Conſcience and Tole- 
ration, that were then in great vogue. It was 
anſwered, that the dependence of thoſe of that 
Religion on a foreign juriſdiction, and at pre- 
ſent on a foreign Pretender to the Crown, put 
them out of the caſe of other ſubjects, who 
might differ from the eſtabliſhed Religion, fince 
there ſeemed to be good reafon to conſider them 
as enemies rather than as _— But the ap- 
plication was made in ſo effectual a manner, 
that the bill was let fall; for, on the 2d of 
March, when Sir James Montague was to report 
to the Houſe the amendments made to the bill 
by the grand Cummitree, the Duke of Norfolk, 
the chief among the Roman Catholics in England, 
petitioned, ** That he might be heard by his 
© Council for explanation of ſome words in the 
« bill, and for ſuch relief to him, as to the 
« Houſe ſhould ſeem meet.“ Upon the read- 
ing of this petition, the Commons ordered, 
that the Duke of Norfolt be heard by his 
Council, as to the property in the office of Earl. 
Marſhal of England only. But, his Council not 
being then ready, the Houſe heard Sir Fame 
Montague's report, and then ordered the bill, 
with the amendments, to be ingroffed, Two 
days after, the bill was read the third time, and 
ſeveral other amendments were maile to it; after 
which the queſtion was put, That the bill a. 
oy This occaſioned a great debate, whercin 
lonel Godfrey, Mr. Boſcawen, and Mr. Ajil 
endeavoured to ſhew the injuſtice of ſuch a Jay, 
urging, that, beſides the offence jt would give to 
the Roman Catholic Princes in alliance with the 
Nation, it would look as if they approved the 
perſecution exerciſed by the French King and 
other Catholic Princes againſt their Proteſtant 
ſubjects. At laſt the bill was rejected by a ma- 
jority of one hundred and nineteen againſt forty- 
three. And, though the Lords had made ſome 
ſteps towards ſuch a bill, yet ſince they fav 
what fate it was like to have in the Houle « 
Commons, inſtead of proceeding further in it, 
they diſmiſſed that matter with an addrefs to the 
Queen, on the 14th of March, That a more 
« "watchful eye ſhould be had over the Britißb 
« Prieſts-and Papiſts for the future; and, for 
<« that purpoſe, that a diſtinct and particular ac- 
e count ſhould be taken of all Papiſts and re- 
<« puted Papiſts in the Kingdom, with their re- 
« ſpective qualities, eſtates, and places of abode ; 
« and that the ſeveral accounts of theic 1nqul- 
44 ries be laid before their Houſe at the next 
« Seſſion of Parliament.” To ts 3 1 
Queen anſwered, That ſhe was fully convin- 
«..ced, that the .mfalent behaviour of the Papiſts 


< bad made what their Lomſhips $dviſed necel- 


« ſary to be dome, for the fafety of her perſon 
6. . government; and the welfare of her Peo- 
« ple; and that ſhe would give the neceſlary 
« orders for every thing their Lordſhips Je. 
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by the Lond Hale axs 


were very negligently executed (1). | 
ject ſet on foot at this time 
for putting the Records 


and public Offices of the Kingdom in better or- 


der. He had, a for ger Seſſion, moved the 
Lords to ſend, wow of their number to view 
the records in the, Tower, which were in gre 
diſorder. and in a viſible decay, for want of ſome 
more Officers, $90 by the neglect of thoſe em- 
ployed. The, Lords, in their report, propoſed 
ſome regulations for the future, which have been 
ſince followed ſo effectually (tho? at a conſi- 
derable charge, by creating ſeveral new Officers) 
that the Nation has reaped the benefit of all 
this very. ſenſibſy. But Lord Hallifax carried 
this project much farther. The famous library, 
collected by Sir Robert Cotton, and continued 
down in his family, was perhaps the greateſt 
collection of manuſcripts relating to the public, 
that any Nation in Europe could ſhew. The 
late owner of it, Sir J7obn Cotton, had by his 
will left it to the public, but in ſuch words, that 
it was rather ſhut up, than made any way uſeful; 
and, indeed, it was to be fo carefully preſerved, 
that none could be the better for it. Lord Hal- 
lifax therefore moved the Houle of Lords to in- 
treat the n, that ſhe would be pleaſed to 
buy, Ca/ion-Hlouſe, which ſtood juſt between the 
two houſes of Parliament ; ſince ſome part of 
that ground would furniſh them with many uſe- 
full rooms, and there would be enough left for 
building a noble ſtructure for a library; to 
which, beſides the Cotton library and the Queen's 
library, che Royal Society, who had a very 
ood one at Gre/ham College, would remove, 
and keep their aſſemblies there, as ſoon as it was 
made convenient for them. This was a great 
deſign, which that Lord, who firſt ſet it on foot, 
ſeemed reſolved to carry on till it was finiſhed. 
Had that been done, it would have been of 
great advantage td the Learned World, as well 
as an honour. to the Queen's Reign. 

The Lord Sommers likewiſe made a motion 
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2+ ANNE | 
in the Houſe of Lords, to corre& ſome of the t7 


proceedings in the Common Law and in Chan- 
cery, which were both dilatory and very charge- 
able. He began the motion with ſome inſtances; 
that were more conſpicuous and groſs ; and he 
managed the matter ſo; that both the Lord- 
Keeper and Judges concurred with him, though 


it paſſes generally for a maxim, that Judges 


ught rather to inlarge than contract their juriſ- 
diction. A bill paſſed the Houſe of Lords, 
which began a reformation of proceedings at 
law; but, when it went through the Commons, 
it was viſible, that the intereſt of Under-officers, 
Clerks, and Attornies, whoſe gains were to be 
leſſened by this bill, was more conſidered, than 
the intereſt of the Nation itſelf. Several clauſes, 
how beneficial ſoever to the Subject, which 
touched on their profit, were left out by the 
Commons. But, what fault ſoever the Lords 
might have found with theſe alterations, yet, to 
avoid all diſputes with the Commons, they agreed 
to their amendments. 

There was another general complaint made of 
the private acts of Parliament, that paſſed thro' 
both Houſes too eaſily, and in fo great a num- 
ber, that it took up a great part of the Seſſion to 
examine them, even in that curſory way, that 
was ſubje& to many inconveniencies. The fees; 
that were paid for theſe to the Speakers and 
Clerks of both Houſes, inclined them to favour 
and promote them. The Lord Sommers there- 
fore propoſed a proper regulation in that matter. 
The Lord-Keeper Cowper did indeed very ge- 
nerouſly obſtruct thoſe private bills, as much as 
his predeceſſor Wyigbt had promoted them. He 


did another thing of a great example: On the 


firſt day of the year, it became a cuſtom for all 
thoſe, who practiſed in Chancery, to offer a new- 
years gift to the Lord, who had the Great-Seal. 
Theſe grew to be ſo conſiderable, that they 
amounted to fifteen hundred pounds a year. On 
the New-year's day of this year, which was his 
firſt, he ſignified to all thoſe, who, according 
to cuſtom, were expected to come with their 

preſents, 


_ 


(1) On the 2d of Arch, the Lords read a petition 
of Joſeph Boone, Merchant, in behalf of himſelf and 
many other inhabitants of the Province of Caralina, 
and London Merchants trading thither : Upon which, 


the Lord Granville, Palatine of the Province of Cars - 


lina, having defired to be heard by his Council, the 
ſame was granted, and the further debate of this af- 
fair put off till the gth of that month. Their Lord- 
ſhips, having then heard what the Lord Cranuille's 
Council had to offer in his behalf, came to theſe, two 
reſolutions : Firſt, ** That it is the opinion of this 
„ Houſe, that the act of the Aſſembly of Carolina 
e lately er there, and ſince ſigned and ſealed by 
John Lord Granville, Palatine, for himſelf and for 
© the Lord Carteret, and the Lord Craven, and by 
Sir Jahn Colleton, four of the Proprietors of that 
province, in t 19600 ratifying af an act, 5 
„ tuled,. an act far the eflablybment. of religious worſbrp 
« in this Son accordi 7770 > lr of England, 
* and for the erecting of Churches for the public war» 
« ſhip of God, and alſo for the maintenguce 4 Monſters. 
* and. the building canvenient houſes for them, ſo far 


forth as the lam relates to « ahliſh ing a Com- 
miffionſor the e the 2 ars or Minillers of 
the Churches there, is not warranted by the Charter 
«© granted to the Proprietors of that colony, * ing 
*© not conſonant to reaſon, repugnant to the laws of 
<< this Realm, and deftrudtive to. the conſtitution of 
** the Church of England.” Secqndly, © That it is 
the opinion of this Houſe, that the act of Aſſembly 


« in Carolina, intituled, an act for the more eſfectual pre- 
*© ſervation of the Government of this province, by requiring 
all perſons, that ſhall hereafter be choſen Members of 
„ the Commons Houſe of Aſſembly, and fit in the ſame, 
to take the oaths, and ſubſcribe the declaration appoint- 
ed by this act, and to conform to the religious werſhip 
& in this prouince, according to the Church of England, 
6 to receive the Sacrament of the Lord's-Supper, accor- 
« ding to the rites and uſage of the ſaid Church, lately 
ic paſſed there, and ſigned and ſealed by Jahn Lord 
« Granville, Palatine, for himſelf and the Lord Cra- 
C ven, and alſo for the Lord Carteret, and by Sir John 
© Celleton, four of the Proprietors of that province, 
<« in order to the ratifying of it, is founded upon falſi- 
6c 2 in matter of fact, is repugnant to the laws of 
« England, contrary to the Charter granted to the 
« Proprietors of that colony, is an encouragement to 
C Atheiſm and Irreligion, is deſtruQive to trade, and 
<< tends to the depopulating and ruining the ſaid pro- 
« yince.” Theſe reſolutions being laid before the 
Queen, in an addreſs, wherein their Lordſhips be- 
% ſought ber Majeſty to deliver the ſaid province from 
<« the arbitrary oppreſſions, under which they lay, and 
© to order the Authors thereof to be ecuted ac- 
&« cording to law; the Queen told them, That 
e the was very ſenſible of what great conſequence the 
« Plantations were to England ; and ſhe would do all 
5* in her power to relieye her ſubjects in Carolina, and 
ce to protect them in their juſt rights.” P. R. H. L. II. 


(1) There 
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The 
Queen a 


ſpeech at 


nts, that he would receive none, but would 
that cuſtom. He thought it looked like 
the inſinuating 
Court; and that, if it was not 


vet it 


came too near it, and looked too like it. This 
contributed not a little to the raiſing his cha- 


aſſent to ſeventeen public acts, and fifty-three pri- 
vate ones, ſhe made the following ſpeech to 
both Houſes : 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


* EIN G now come to a cloſe of this 
6 Seſſion, I am to return you my thanks for 


the cloſe of © having brought it ſo ſpeedily to a con- 


he fir 
Sohn of 


ber ſecond a 


Parlia- 
ment. 


Te. 0. 
III. 473. 


« cluſion, eſpecially for the wiſe and effectual 
<« proviſion made to ſecure the Proteſtant Suc- 
ceſſion in this Kingdom, and the great ad- 
<« vances on your part, towards procuring the 
<« like Settlement in the Kingdom of Scotland, 
% and a happy Union of both Nations. 

„ am very well pleaſed likewiſe with the 
s ſteps you have made for the amendment of the 
„% law, and the better advancement of juſtice, 

« 1 muſt again repeat to you, Gentlemen of 
e the Houſe of Commons, that I am extremely 
« ſenſible of the diſpatch you have given to the 
public Supplies. I affure you, I will be very 
“careful, 12 they may be applied in the moſt 
effectual manner for our common intereſt. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


« At the opening of this Parliament, I re- 
* commended, with great earneſtneſs, an intire 
« union of minds and affections among all my 
« ſubjects, and a ſincere endeavour to avoid and 
<« extinguiſh all occaſions of diviſions and ani- 
* moſity. I am much pleaſed to find, how in- 
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themſelves into the favour of the 


< tirely your ſentiments have 
« Your, unanimity and zeal, which I have ob- 
« ſerved, with great ſatisfaction, throughout this 
« whole Seſſion, againſt every thing, that tends 
< towards ſedition, , doth ſo much diſcourage all 
* ſuch attempts for the future, and hath fer 
« ſuch an example to the whole Kinguom, 
that, yo OY into your ſeveral 
Countries, I doubt not but you will find the 
effects of it every where; and I aſſure myſelf 
« you will make it your buſineſs and care to 
«© improve and perfect that good work you have 
e ſo far advanced here; and by continuing to 
« ſhew a juſt diſlike of all factions and turbu- 
« lent proceedings, and reſolving to diſcounte- 
« nance the encouragers of them, you will ſoon 
* make the whole Kingdom ſenſible of the good 
effect of ſo prudent and happy a conduct.“ 
Then the Lord-Keeper prorogued the Par- 
liament to the 2 1ſt of May following. 


Thus this Seſſion of Parliament came to a 
very happy concluſion. There was in it the beſt 
harmony within both Houſes, and between them, 


as well as with the Crown; and it was the beſt Bune. 


applauded in the City of London, over the whole 

ation, and indeed over all Europe, of any Seſ- 
ſion of thoſe times. And when it was conſider- 
ed, that this was the firſt of the three, ſo that 
there were to be two other Seſſions of the ſame 
Members, it gave an univerſal ſatisfaction, both 
to the People at home, and our Allies abroad, 
and afforded a proſpect of a happy end, that 
would be put to this devouring war, in all pro- 
bability, before the concluſion of the Parlia- 
ment. This gave an 1 ſible ſatisfaction to 
all, who loved their Country and Religion, and 
who now hoped, that there was in view a good 
and fafe peace. 


With the new Parliament, a new Convocation Prom: 
The Latin - 
ſermon was preached by Dr. Stanbope, but Dr. ,*" 


alſo met at St. Paul's, October 15. 


70g 


Binks carried it from him for Prolocutor, and Bun: 


been, 


> 


(i) There were alſo ſome regulations made this Seſ- 
ſion about ſeamen, which were inſerted in a bill for 
the encouragement and increaſe of feamen. This bill 
was brought in, becauſe about twelve thouſand ſailors 
were wanted at this time to man the fleet, and was 
perfected and paſſed both Houſes in four days. The 
reſolutions in the bill were as follow: 1. That, in or- 
der to the ſpeedy and more compleat manning of her 
Majeſty's navy for the year 1706, the Juſtices of the 
Peace and other Civil 2 2 throughout the ſeve - 
ral Counties, Ridings, Cities, Towns, and Places, 
within the Kingdom of England, Dominion of Wales, 
and Town of Berwick upon Tweed, be impowered and 
directed forthwith to make, or cauſe to be made, ftrit 
and diligent ſearch for all ſuch ſeamen, or ſea-faring 
men, as lie hid, and are not in her Majeſty's ſervice. 
2. That the Juſtices, and other Civil Magiſtrates, do 
take up, ſend, conduct, and convoy, or cauſe to be 
taken up, ſent, conducted, and conveyed, all ſuch ſea- 
men or ſea-faring men, to be delivered to ſuch per- 
ſons, as ſhall be appointed to receive the ſame. 

That a penalty be inflicted upon every n, who 
ſhall preſume to harbour or conceal ſuch ſeamen or 
ſea-faring men. 4. That a reward be 2 to every 
perſon, who ſhall diſcover and take up ſuch ſeamen or 
ſea-faring men, as aforeſaid, the ſame to be diftributed 
and paid to every ſuch diſcoverer or perſon, ſo taking 
up ſuch ſeamen or ſea-faring men reſpeRively, out of 


i. 


the money given for the ſervice of the navy. 5. That 
conduQ-money be allowed for conveying and ſubſiſting 
ſuch ſeamen and ſea-faring men, * to the pre- 
ſent uſage of the navy. ©. That, for the encouragt- 
ment of the ſervice, every ſeaman, who ſhall be turn- 
ed over from one ſhip to another, ſhall be paid his 
wages, which ſhall appear to be due to him in the ſhip, 
from which he was turned over, before ſuch ſhip, to 
which he ſhall be turned over, do go to ſea, either in 
money, or by a ticket, which ſhall intitle him to an 
immediate payment. 7. That ſuch able-bodied land- 
men, who are liable to be raiſed for the recruiting her 
Majeſty's land-forces and marines, be raiſed for the 
ſervice, in the like manner, and delivered to ſuch per- 
ſons, who ſhall be appointed to receive the ſame. Ai 

they ordered, that the Committee, to whom the bill, 
for the encouragement and increaſe of ſeamen, and for 
the better and ſpeedier manning her Majeſty's fleet, 
and for making proviſion for the widows and orp®: 

of all ſuch, as ſhall be flain or drowned in her Majeſ- 
ty's ſervice, and for the ſupport of trade, was com- 
mitted, have power to receive a clauſe or clauſes pur- 
ſuant to theſe reſolutians : And that it be an inftruc- 


was preſented by the Dean of Chrift- Church. Cum. 
This Convocation was choſen as the former had Be- 


tion to the Committee, that they have power to _ 


ceive a Clauſe for diſcharging of ſuch ſeamen, 

other inſolvent perſons, as are in priſon 'for debt, and 

Gy them into her Majeſty's ſervice on board the 
cet. 1 
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with mine. 1 
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were ſtill prevailed on to come up, and to conti- 
nue in five, but uſeleis attendante in 
own. 
dreſs to the Queen, containing umble tanks 
for her affectionate care for the Church of A- 
land, as eſtabliſhed by law, from her firſt acceſ- 
fion to the Throne to this day. And then t 
added thus, by way of harmony with the two 
Houſes of Parliament: We are Exe 
grieved, that any of your ſubjects ſhould be ſo 
ungrateful and unworthy, as once to ſuggeſt, 
that our Church tan be in danger, for want of 
ſuch ſupport and encouragement in your Majeſ- 
ty's Reign, as may make it flouriſh in your own 
ume, and leave it ſecure after you. And, al- 
though it is no new thing for:defigning men to 
proſtitute the venerable name of the Church to 
the ſervice of thejr own private ends, yet we 
think it very ſtrange, that any ſhould be found 
ſo extremely weak and undutiful as to be delu- 
ded by theſe groundleſs clamours, when they 
have been ſo and ſo publicly confuted by 
your Royal word and, actions; and when the 
happy ſtate of the Church of England is ſo much 
obſeryed and. eſteemed abroad, that ſeveral of 
the foreign Churches are endeavouring to accom- 
modate themſelves to our Liturgy and Conſtitu- 
tion. To inſinunte chat ube Church is in danger 
under theſe circumſtances, and againſt all the 
1 and aſſurances of your Royal care 
and prptection, can proceed from nothing but 
ed ambition. We humbly 
crave Jeaye to exprels pur. juſt reſentment of the 
ondignity of .oll ſuchſuggeſtions, not only as falſe and 

o Wein therglelyes, but chiefly as they are 

tſhonourable reflections upon your Royal pro- 


CY 


miſes for the ſupport of the Church, ang pon 
your Princaly wiſdom in chuſing the moſt pro- 
er and effectual meaſures to that end. We beg 
eave alſo, in à deep ſenſe, of. your Majeſty s 
goodneſs, and an intire dependence upon your 
Royal word, to expreſs our great joy and ſatiſ- 
faction in the flouriſhing condition of the Church 
under your moſt auſpicious Government. We 
are ſure it will always be in your will to ſupport 
and protect it; and that the diſtractions, which 
theſe groundleſs jealouſies are intended to raiſe, 
may never put it out of your power, we promiſe 
to uſe our utmoſt endeavours to diſcountenance 
them, and, in our ſeveral ſtations, to defend 
and preſerve inviolably, ſo far as in us lies, the 
doctrine, diſcipline, and worſhip of our Church, 
as by law eſtabliſhed ; and to promote peace and 
unity amongſt your ſubjects; praying earneſtly 
for your Majeſty's long and proſperous Reign 
over us; as, under the divine providence, the 
greateſt bleſſing and ſecurity that either Church 
or State can enjoy.” 8 1 
When this addreſs was communicated to the 
Lower Houſe, they refuſed. to join in it, but 
would give no reaſon for their refuſal, and the 
majority carried it for drawing up one of their 


own. A Committee was appointed, and the 


Dean of Chriſt-Church, at their next meeting, 
reported an wholly new form, Which contained 
thanks to her Majeſty for her great zeal for the 
Church, and tender affection to it, but expreſſed 
not that full ſatisfaction as to the ſafety of the 
Church, and that indignation againſt ſach as re- 
preſented her to be. in danger, as appeared in 
that which came down from the Upper Houſe. 
This new addreſs was carried up by the Prolo- 
No, 47. Vol. HI. 
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he Upper Houſe ſoon. agreed in an ad- 


= ? 


: Houſe,” and conſider the addreſs ſent down to 


them, and either agree to it, ot bring up their 
Excepuons agamtt ic in writing 
Some of the Lower when they re- 


hey turned, were for doing this: But the majority in 


two i agreed, that; ſuch notice be taken 
of theſe with n the meſſage from the Upper 
tHodles We cannot receive the addreſs you have of. 
Fred 1d us, as to affirm, and aſſert 
their right, of having what they offered to the 
Upper Houſe received by his Grace and their 
Lordſhips: That it was proper for the Houſe 
in their anſwer to ſay, that they conceived their 


Lordſhips refuſal was an infringement of that 


right: That it is got a neceſſary duty of the 
Lower Houſe to re- conſider, when their Lord- 
ſhips require it, what they have declared to their 
Lordſhips they have maturely conſidered, and 
cannot join in it. That the Lower Houſe, not- 
withſtanding 'their Lordſhips ation, ex- 
preſſed in their mellage, was ſtill at liberty to 
diſagree, without offering their exceptions : 
However, they agreed to re-conſider the addreſs 
of the Lords, and to lay before them the ſub- 
ſtance of the | reſolutions foregoi ing, They alſo 
agreed, not to depart from their former reſolu- 
tion of not joining with their Lordſhips in their 
addreſs; and afterwards, not to carry up any 
exceptions to their F addreſs 3 but to 

nity to them, that it is the undoubted right 

the Lower Houſe to have the paper they 
preſented received by their Lordſhips, and that 
they hoped they would be ſatisfied upon peruſing 
it: And that the Lower Houſe intirely confided 
in her Majeſty's zeal for the Church of England, 
and an 'hearty deteſtation of all perſons, that 
ſhould endeavour to raiſe any jealouſies concern- 
ing-it. And, purſuant to theſe reſolutions, a 
paper was carried from the Lower to the Up- 
per Houſe, on December 1. 

The Lower Houſe thus refuſing, either to 
agree to the addreſs, or to offer their objections, 
the addreſs was let fall; and upon that a ſtop 
was put to all further communication between 
the two Houſes, The Lower Houſe went on 
"x their 1 ractice of intermediate — 

ons, in whi ey began to enter u i- 
neſs, to approve of ſome = 
others; and they reſolved to proceed upon the 
ſame grounds, that factious men among them 
had before "ub up, though ihe pod of their 

nſions been eviden to appear. 
S 16, the Dean of Peterborough pro- 
teſted againſt the irregularities of the Lower 
Houſe : And particularly againſt the Prolocu- 
tor's proroguing the Houſe by the authority of 
the Houſe itſelf : The pretending to a power to 
put the Prolocutor into the chair before he is 
confirmed by the Archbiſhop and Biſhops : The 
ending to a power to give leave to their 
bers to abſent themſelves, and — 

roxies: The electing an Actuary in prejudice 

= right of the Archbiſhop: The late diſre- 
ſ and. undutiful carnage of the Houſe to 

e Archbiſhop, and Biſhops, in refuſing their 
A e without making any ex- 
ceptions. .. This Was ſigned by above fifty, and 
the whole body was but an hundred and forty- 
five. Some were neutral, ſo that very near one 
half broke off from the reſt, and ſate no more 

9 A with 
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books, and to cenſure 


A 
cutor, Novimbiy 1g. The Archbiſhop made an- 15 


ch og-6 - 
ſwer in writing, that ey could not ; 
addreſs” tas 
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fer this proteſtation. to be road, and therefore it 
was carried to the Upper, and entered in their 
acts en b "= ” £3 (is 5 7444 * 


how to vent their indignation againſt the 
ters, a more ſenſible mortification"enfued.” The 
Archbiſhop! had / prorogued them to the iſt of 


March ; by which time the Queen ' ſent-# letter 


to him, dated February 25, ſignifying her con - 
cern, that the differences in Convocation were 
ſtill kept up, and rather increaſed than abated : 
And that ſhe was the more ſurprized, becauſe it 
had been her conſtant care and endeavour to pre- 


ſerve the Conſtitution of the Church of Exg-' 


land, as by law eſtabliſhed, and to diſcounte- 
nance all diviſions and innovations whatſoever * 
Declaring ſhe was refolved to maintain her ſu- 
premacy, and the due ſubordination of Preſby- 
ters to Biſhops, as fundamental parts thereof; 
and that ſhe expected, that he and his ſuffragans 
ſhould act conformably to his and her reſolution: 
and that, in ſo doing, they might be aſſured of 
the continuance of her favour and protection: 
And that neither of them ſhould be wanting to 


any of the Clergy, whilſt they wete true to the 


Conſtitution, and dutiful- to her, and their Ec- 


cleſiaſtical Superiors; and preſerved ſuch a tem- 
per as became all, but eſpecially thoſe who were 


in Holy Orders: And ſhe required him to com- 
municate this to the Biſhops and Clergy; and, 
on March 1, to prorogue the Convocation to 
ſuch time as appeared moſt convenient. On 
that day the Archbiſhop ſent for the Lower 
Houſe, and read to them the Queen's letter, 
with which they were ſtruck, for it had been 
carried ſo fecretly, that it was a ſurprize to 
them all. When they ſaw they were to be 
prorogued, they ran indecently to the door, and 
with ſome difficulty were kept in the room till 
the prorogation was intimated ta them. They 
went afterwards to their own Houſe, where, 
though prorogued, they fate ſtill in form, as 
if they had been a Houſe, but they did not 
venture on paſſing any vote. So factious were 
they, and ſo implicitly led by thoſe, who had 
got an aſcendant over them, that, though they 
had formerly ſubmitted the matters in debate to 
the Queen, yet now, when ſhe declared her 
pleaſure, they would not acquieſce in it. 

An affair of the utmoſt conſequence was now 


the treaty in agitation. The uniting of the two King- 
of Union doms of England and Scotland was ever thought 
e 


tween 
England 
and Scot- 
land. 


Boyer. 


of ſuch importance to the wealth, ſtrength, and 
tranquillity of the Iſland of Great-Britain, that 
ſeveral attempts were made towards it, both be- 
fore and after the Union of the two Crowns, in 
the perſon of King James I. of England, and 
VI. of Scotland; of which attempts it will not 
be improper to give here a ſummary view. 
King Henry VIII. to bring the Government 
of the Iſland under one Monarch, offered his 
daughter Mary to. King James V. of Scotland; 
and, to prevent all difficulties, that might hap- 
pen about the Succeſſion after his death, he pro- 
poſed to make King James, Duke of ' York, and 
Lord-Lieutenant or Deputy-Governor of Eng- 
land, immediately upon the marriage. The 
King of Scotland was inclinable enough to fall 
in with that advantageous propoſal; but the 
French Court and the Popiſh y, who e- 
qually dreaded the effects of ſuch a conjunction, 
found means to prevent it. This engaged the 


England, and «d&cdi6ned' the "defeat at - Solan 
Moſſe; which brbügtt Weir King to his grave, 
In apprebenftcn, that his Nobility had con- 


— 


i award VI, purſting his Father's de- 
os, An amicable Union of che two King- 
dotns, ſed a match berwixt” himſelf and 
Queen Mary of Scotland ; which had been agreed 
oh in the Scots Parliament in King Henry VIII's 
time ; but the French and Fopiſh faction broke 
that agreement, and brought upon the Scots ano- 
ther War with Eugland which ended in their de- 
feat at the battle of © Pinky near Nfaſſelburg. 
Notwithſtanding” this great victory, by which 
the Engliſh became poſſeſſed of moſt of the 
South of Scotland, yet King Edward and his 
Council were ſo far from deſigning a conqueſt 
of Scotland, or the overthrowing of the Conſti- 
tution of that Kingdom, that his Uncle, the 
Duke of Somerſet, Cor of the Kingdom of 
England, publiſhed” a' declaration to invite the 
Scots to amity and equality: We overcome 
jn war (ſaid that declaration) and offer peace: 
We win holds, and offer np conqueſt: We 
<« get in your land, and offer England. What 
can be more offered than intercourſe of mer- 
«' chandizes, and interchange of marriages ; the 
ce aboliſhing of all fuch our laws, as prohibir 
« the ſame, or might be an impediment to the 
© mutual amity ? We have offered not only to 
ce leave the authority, name, title, right, or 
ce challenge of Conqueror ; but to receive that, 
« which is the - ſhame of men overcome; to 
<« leave the name of the Nation, and the glory 
« of our Victory, and to take the indifferent old 
c name of Britons ; becauſe nothing ſhould be 
left on our part to be offered; nothing on 
your part unrefuſed, whereby ye might be 
& inexcuſable. What face has this of Congueft? 
« We ſeek not to difinherit your Queen, but 
4 to make her Heirs inheritors alſo of England. 
« We ſeek not to take from you your laws nor 
<« cuſtoms; but we ſeek to redreſs your oppreſ- 
e fion.” This was a very generous propoſal 
from a Conqueror ; but the Popiſh French fac- 
tion ſtill made it ineffectual, and brought Scor- 
land under a yoke of French tyranny ; which fo 
much incenſed the Scots, that, when they ſet 
about the Reformation, they deſtroyed the Hie- 
rarchy from the very foundations, and reduced 
the Eccleſiaſtics (who had then one third of the 
Kingdom in their poſſeſſion) to their ancient de- 
pendence upon the State, as to their maintenance 
and benefices, 

King James I. ſoon after his Acceſſion to the 
Engliſh Throne, in March 1604, moved the 
Parliament of England for an Union betwixt the 
two Kingdoms; That, as they were made one 
c in the head, fo among themſelves they might 
<« be inſeparably conjoined, and all memory of 
e by-paſt diviſions, extinguiſhed.”* The motion 
ſeemed at firſt to be generally well-reliſhed by 
both Nations, whoſe reſpective Parliaments ap- 
— 3 their Commiſſioners; the Exgliſo forty- 
our in number, and the Scots thirty. They 
met accordingly at Weſtminſter, and agreed upon 
forme articles about repealing all hoſtile laws made 
either in England againſt Sco/land, or in Scotland 
againſt England and the mutual communication 
of trade and commerce; reſerving the King's 
prerogative in the preferment of men to offices 


and honours in either Kingdom. The King 
5 recommended 
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recommended the proſecution of that buſineſs to 
the Parliament of Eng/and z but, of all the arti- 
cles agreed upon by the - Commiſſioners, only 
that was enacted, which concerned the aboliſh- 
ing of hoſtile. laws, The King was N 
grieved ab this and conceiving, that the wor 
would more eaſily be effected, if begun in Scot- 
land, called a; Parliament there. The Eſtates, 
at the King's deſire, readily allowed all the ar- 
ticles concluded in the treaty, with a 22 
that the ſame ſhould, in like manner, be ratif 

in the ' Parliament of England; otherwiſe, the 
concluſions not to have the force of a law. And 
it was alſo declared. That, if the Union ſhould 
happen to take effect, the Kingdom, not- 
« withſtanding, ſhould remain an abſolute and 
«© free Monarchy, and the fundamental laws re- 
« ceive no alteration.” But, the Exgliſb Puri- 
tans being elated with the hopes they had 
conceived: from an Union of the two Na- 
tions, the Church-party grew jealous of them, 
and, inveighing againſt the Scots in Parliament, 
Convagation, and Pulpits, ' defeated all endea- 
vours to accompliſh that Union. They ſoon 
diſcovered; King James's ſoihle; and, knowing 
his inclinations to increaſe his power, they found 
out other employment for him, which, was to 
advance his prerogative in Scotland, to the ſub- 
verſion of the liberties of that Kingdom bath in 
Church and State, and concurred with him as 
heartily in, that, as they oppoſed him in the 
Union. Forte 

In the Reign of King Charles I. we do not 
find an Union to have been once mentioned; for, 
the prejudices againſt the Puritans ſtill increaſing, 
and the Church-party growing powerful at 
Court, by the promotion of Biſhop Laud to 
the See of Canterbury, an ill-timed and miſtaken 
zeal for the Church of England had ſo great an 
aſcendant over that unhappy Prince, as to en- 
gage him with more eagerneſs than his Father 
to overturn- the Conſtitution, and endeavour a 
conqueſt-of Scotland; which was one of the fa- 
tal cauſes of all his misfortunes, 

Soon after the heginning of the civil wars, 
there was a League or Confederacy between the 
two Kingdoms, which continued with various 
interruptions for ſome yeats, till it was intirely 
broke in 1650; when, a war breaking out be- 
tween the two Nations, Scotland was reduced to 
the obedience of the prevailing power of the 
Houſe of Commons, who. ſtiled themſelves he 
Parliament. of England. But, though Scotland 
was reduced, it was thought it could not be ſo 
well ſecured, as by an Union. Accordingly, af- 
ter the battle of MWorceſter, the Parliament ap- 
pointed eight Commiſſioners, to go down to Scot- 
land, and treat with the Eſtates of that Kingdom 
of an Union, Twenty of thirty-two. Shires, 
and thirty-five of the then fifty-ſeven Burroughs, 
agreed to the Union; and in their Aſſembly at 
Edinburgh, about two months after, the reſt like- 
wile concurred. Purſuant to this agreement, a 
bill was prepared, but, before it could be'finiſhed, 
the long Parliament, was turned out of dpors by 
Cromwell, which put a ſtop to the Union. In 
April 1653, Cromwell took the Government up- 
on him; and, in December following, ſigned: an 
inſtrument, whereby, among other thi the 
Counties, Cities, and Burroughs of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, were brought under a new re- 
gulation, with reſpect to their Repreſentatives 
in Parliament. By this ſcheme England was to 


have four hundred Repreſentatives, Scotland 1 
thirty, and Ireland thirty, When England was 
I at ſeventy thouſand pounds per month, 
Scotland. was. to pay ſix thouſand pounds, and 
Ireland nine thouſand pounds, and the ſhare 
each County and Burrough was to pay of theſe 
aſſeſſments in 1656, was ſettled. Theſe aſſeſſ- 
ments were ſuppoſed to be about two ſhillings in 
the pound, conſequently they valued the rents of 
England at eight millions and four hundred thou- 
ſand. pounds, of Scotland at ſeven hundred and 
twenty thouſand pounds, and of Ireland at one 
million and eighty thouſand pounds, which valua- 
tions are ſaid to have been above two thirds of 
the real extended values. On the 12th of April 
1654, Oliver publiſhed an Ordinance for unit- 
ing Scotland with England. By this Ordinance 
the powers of Aſſemblies, Conventions, and Par- 
liaments in Scotland were taken away, with 
Wards, Servitudes, and Slaviſh Tenures. Theſe 
were aboliſhed in England after the Reſtoration, 
but Wards and Liveries were, in 1660, reſtored 
again in Scotland, Thus ſtood the Union for 
ſome years, during which, it is faid, the Scots 
Nation was never more eaſy, not juſtice more 
impartially adminiſtred. 

At the Reſtoration, every thing relating to 
Scotland and Ireland were put upon the ſame 
foot as before the Civil wars. The ill effects 
whereof were ſoon felt in many inſtances, parti- 
cularly by the paſſing and execution of ſeveral 
negative acts relating to trade, which not only 
ſtirred up the old, but raiſed, many new animo- 
ſities. The Scots made heavy complaints againſt 
theſe impoſitions and excluſions, but without any 
redreſs. 

However, in the year 1670, the Parliament 
of Scotland paſſed an act, impowering King 
Charles to grant a Commiſſion under the Great 
Seal of Scotland for ſuch perſons, as he ſhould 
think fit to name, to treat with Commiſſioners of 
England about the Union; but with 8 
That nothing they agreed upon ſhould ſtand, except 
confirmed by the Parliament of Scotland. When 
the Commiſſioners met, the King ſent them 
the five following points to be conſidered, as 
the ſubject- matter of the treaty : © 1. The pre- 
« ſerving to either Kingdom their laws, Civil 
& and Eccleſiaſtical, intire. 2. The uniting of 
« the two Kingdoms into one Monarchy, un- 
« der. his Majeſty, his Heirs, and Succeſſors, 
te inſeparable. 3. The reducing both Parlia- 
« ments into one. 4. The ſtating of all privi- 
< leges, as to trade and other advantages. 5. 
« The ſecuring the conditions of the Union.” 
And it was ſettled, as a preliminary, that, ex- 
cept all was agreed on, no particular thing re- 
ſolved upon ſhould be binding. When they 


came to conſider the matter, Sir 7ohn Niſty, one 


of the Commiſſioners for Scotland, a great Law- 
yer, and the King's Advocate, urged, © That 
« the Union could not be, as — * in the 
& ſecond and third articles, becauſe they were 
« deſtruftive to the fundamental Government 
<« of the Kingdom of Scotland, and tended to 
« take away their Parliaments, which, he faid, 
te the Parliament itſelf could not do; nor were 
« the Commiſſioners appointed for the treaty 
c impowered to diveſt the Electors of that 
% power; and alledged an act of Parliament, 
(8. Fac. 6.) which declared it treaſon, to at- 
« tempt the alteration of the Conſtitution of Par- 
« Jjament. He alledged farther, that King 
| James's 


mann Farne 
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* nature, and that his Commiſſion ought to be 
* the rule of the treaty ; adding, that, in the 
Union among the republics of Greece, each 
a blic reſerved their Sovereignty.” And 
the Earl of Lauderdale ſaid, ** it was the 
«> like among the United. Provinces, the ſeveral 
« Kingdoms of Spain, and the thirteen Can- 
4 tons of Stwiſſerland.” Then, as to the Con- 
ſtitution of the Parliament, the Commiſſioners 
of Scotland reſolutely adhered to it, That 
& none of the conſtituent Members of the Par- 
„ liament of Scotland ſhould be excluded from 
the Parliament of Great- Britain; for they 
& could not exctude any of thoſe, from whom 
« they had their authority; but agreed, that 
« his Majeſty might call together both Parlia- 
« ments, to conſult about the public affairs of 
&* the Monarchy.” There were alſo debates 
among them about appeals to Parliament from 
Courts of Judicature, whoſe ſentences in Scot- 
land are not queſtionable but by Parliament ; 
and that it would be an inconſiſtency, that one 
t of the Monarchy ſhould be liable to appeals 
beſos the Parliament, and the other not, As 
to the Union of both Kingdoms into one Monar- 
chy, the Scots Commiſſioners would agree to it 
on no other terms, but in the poſterity of Ki 
James VI. in which the Engliſh made ſome dif- 
ficulty, and thought Heirs and Succeſſors ſuffi- 
cient. But the Scots inſiſted upon it, and al- 
ledged, that, by the rith of Henry VII. an 
uſurper, being crowned, was reputed lawful 
Succeſſor in England. Thus the treaty came to 
nothing (which laſted from the 13th of Sep- 
tember to the 14th of November following) the 
Commiſſioners, on the part of Scotland, not on- 
ly inſiſting upon their old pretences of preſerv- 
ing Sovereignties and Independencies, but like- 
wile, that, by their Conſtitution, they could not 
ſo much as treat of anUnion, till the whole 
Parliament, and even all their Conftituents, had 
conſented. And, though at laſt they offered to 
try if they could get their countrymen's conſent 
to have the two Parliaments joined, yet they 
would not abate one of their Members upon any 
account whatſoever. Thus, though the firſt mo- 
tion of a treaty came intirely from themſelves, 
it was the Scots who broke it off. The ſecret 
motives of their ſo doing proceeded (as it is 
ſaid) from ſome about the Court (who at firſt 
fancied they could increaſe their power and in- 
fluence by the Union) being afterwards con- 
vinced, it would have quite another effect. 

In the time of King James II. there was no- 
thing done in the Union, the Court being fuffi- 
ciently taken up with other defigns. But tho', 
in the Reign of King William and _ Mary, 
both Nations were too much diſtracted among 


buſy about other affairs, to think' in earneſt of 


ä the two Kingdoms; yet, the ſame being 


propoſed by the Scots Convention of the E1- 
tates, who appointed Commiſſioners to treat up- 
on that matter with England, King William, in 
his fpeech to both Houſes of Parliament, on 
the 21ſt of March 1689-90, recommended to 
their re-conſideration an Union with Scotland. The 
Parliament took little notice of this recommen · 
dation from the, Throne ; ſo that no anſwer was 
returned to the Scots Parliament; and that bu- 
ſinefs reſted till the year 1700, when the King, 
in his anſwer to the Lords addreſs againſt the 
Scots Settlement at Darien, took that opportu- 
nity of putting the Houſe of Peers in mind of 
what he recommended to his Parliament, ſoon 
after his Acceſſion to the Throne: That they 
« would conſider of an Union between the two 
« Kingdoms : That his Majefty was of opinion, 
« that nothing would contribute more to the 
« ſecurity and happineſs of both;; and was in- 
« clined to hope, that, after they had liged an 
« hundred years under the ſame head, fome 
« happy expedient might be found for making 
te them one in caſe a treaty were ſet on 
« foot for that purpoſe. And therefore he very 
« earneſtly recommended that matter to the 
« confideration of the Houſe,” Hereupon the 
Lords framed and paſſed a bill for authorizing 
certain Commiſſioners of the Realm of England 
to treat with Commiſſioners of Scotland, for the 
weal of both Kingdoms. But, the Commons re- 
fuſing their concurrence to this bill, the buſineſs 
of the Union went no further. 

This great work therefore was reſerved for the 
Reign . Anne ; for though the negotia- 
tion, which was ſet on foot ſoon after her Ac- 
ceſſion to the Throne, unhappily miſcarried; 
yet it was reſolved to endeavour again the Union 
of the two Kingdoms, of which many had quite 
deſpaired. And thoſe, who entertained better 
hopes, thought it muſt have run out into a long 
negotiation for many years: But, beyond all 
men's expectation, it was begun and finiſhed 
within the compaſs of one. According to the 
powers given to the Queen by the Parliaments 
of England and Scotland, on the 1oth of April 
ſhe appointed the Commiſſioners on the part of 
England, the Commiſſioners on the part of 
Scotland having been named before, on the 27th 
of February. Mr. George Dodington was named 
Secretary by the Engliſh, and Sir Daniel Nairn 
by the Scots Commiſſioners. The perſons who 
were appointed on the Engliſo ſide were well 
choſen. They were the moſt capable of ma- 
naging the treaty, and the beſt diſpoſed to it of 
any in the Kingdom (1). The Scots Commiſ- 
ſioners were ſo ſtrangely choſen, that from _ 

man 
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(1) The Engliþ Commiſſioners were: 


Thomas, Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 

William Cowper, Eſq; Lord-Keeper of the Great- 
Seal of England. 

Zohn, Lord Archbiſhop of York, 

bidne, Lood Godolphin, Lord-High-Treaſurer of 


ngland, 
Thomas, Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, Preſi- 
dent of the Council, 


Jebn, | Duke of Newcaſtle, Keeper of the Privy- 


, 
1 


. Duke of Devenſbire, Steward of the Houfe- 
ho 2 vp 

Charles, Duke of Somerſet, Mafter of the Horſes 
Charles, Duke of Bolton, | 
Charles, Earl of Sunderland, 
Evehn, Earl of Mingſten, 
Charles, Earl of Carhſle, 
Edward, Earl of 64 
Charles, Viſcount Townſend, 
Thomas, Lord Wharton, 
Ralph, Lord Gre, 

Fobn, Lord Paulet, 
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many concluded, that an Union was not ſincere- 
ly deſigned by the Miniſtry, when they ſaw ſuch 
a nomination (1). For they were not looked 
on as men well-afteted to the deſign, moſt of 
them having ſtood out in a long and firm op- 
poſition to the Revolution, and to all that had 
been done afterwards purſuant to it (2). The 
nomination of theſe was fixed on by the Dukes 
of Queenſberry and Argyle. It was ſaid by them, 
that, though theſe objections did indeed lie a 
gainſt them, yet they had ſuch an intereſt in 
Scotland, that engaging them to be cordially for 
the Union would be a great means to get it 
apreed to in the Parliament there. The Earl of 
Stair, who heartily concurred in the deſign, was 


thought to have a hand in this piece of policy, 


in which the event ſhewed that right meaſures 
were taken. The Scots had got among them 
the notion of a Federal Union, like that of the 
United Provinces, or the Cantons of Switzerland. 
But the Exgliſb reſolved to loſe no time, in the 
examining or diſcuſſing that project; for this 
reaſon, beſides many others, that, as long as the 
two Nations had two different Parliaments, they 
could break the Union whenever they pleaſed ; 
for each Nation would follow their own Parlia- 
ment. The deſign was now to ſettle a laſting 
and firm Union between the Kingdoms ; there- 
fore they reſolved to treat only about an incor- 
porating Union, that ſhould put an end to all 
diſtinctions, and unite all their intereſts : So 


ANNE. 


they at laſt entered upon the ſcheme of an intire 


Union. 


ſioners of both Kingdoms met, the firſt time, in 
the Council Chamber in the Coct- pit near White- 
Ball, the place appointed for their Conferences; 


and their Commiſſions being opened and read — 
* - 
Burnet. 


and, the Lord-Chancellor of Scotland, made in- journal of 


by the Secretaries, the Lord - Keeper of England, 


troductory ſpeeches; after which it was agreed, 
that copies of the two Commiſſions ſhould be 
prepared and ſigned by the reſpective Secretaries, 
and interchanged againſt the next meeting, 
which was put off till the Monday following. 
Accordingly, on the 22d of April, they met 
again, and the Lord-Keeper delivered to the 
Board the following preliminaries : I. That 
all propoſals made by either ſide be made in 
«© writing, and every point, when agreed, re- 
* duced into writing. II. That no points, 
though agreed on, and reduced into writing, 
ebe obligatory on either fide, till all matters be 
* adjuſted in ſuch a manner, as will be proper 
to be laid before the Queen and the two Par- 
« liaments for their approbation. III. That 
there be a Committee appointed, conſiſting 
©« of a certain number ir each Commiſſion, 
4 to reviſe the minutes of what paſſes, which 
„are not to be inſerted by the Secretaries in 
e their reſpective books, but by order of the 
% ſaid Committee, having firſt made report 


« thereof 


John, Lord Sommers, 

Charles, Lord Hallifax, 
ohn Smith, Eſq; 
illiam Cavendiſh, Marquiſs of Hartington, 

* Mamers, Marquiſs of Granby, 

ir, Charles Hedges, Knt. and Robert Harley, Eſq; 
Principal Secretaries of State, | 

Henry Boyle, Eſq; Chancellor and Under- Treaſurer 
of the Exchequer, 

Sir Jobn Holt, Knt. Chief-Juſtice of the Court of 

ueen's-Bench, 

Sir Thomas Trevor, Knt. Chief- Juſtice of the Court 
of Common- Pleas, 

Sir Edward Northey, Knt. Attorney-General, 

Sir Simon Harcourt, Knut. Sollicitor-General, 

3 Cook, Kant. Doctor of Laws, Advocate- 


eneral, 


Stephen Waller, Doctor of Laws. 


(1) The Scots Commiſſioners were: 


* Earl of Seafield, Lord Chancellor of Scot- 

nd, 
ames, Duke of Queenſberry, Lord-Privy-Seal, 

Jane Earl of 428. — Hugh, Earl of Loudon, 
Principal Secretaries of State, 

John, Earl of Sutherland, John, Earl of Morton, 
David, Earl of Wemys, David, Earl of Leven, 
Jobn, Earl of Stair, Archibald, Earl of Roſeberry, 
David, Earl of Glaſgow, Deputies of the Trea- 


ury, | 
The 3 Archibald Campbell, Brother to the Duke 
of Argyle, 
Thomas, Viſcount Duplin, 
The Lord William Roſs, one of the Commiſſioners 
of the Treaſury, 
Sir Hugh Dalrymple, Preſident of the Seſſion, 
Adam Cockburn, ot Ormiſtown, Lord- Juſtice-Clerk, 
Sir Robert Dundaſs, of Armiſtown, and Mr. Robert 
Stuart, of Tillicultrie, Lords of the Seſſion, 
Mr. Francis Montgomery, one of the Commiſſioners 
of the Treaſury, 
Sir David 2 one of her Majeſty's Sollicitors, 
No. 47. Vol. III. 
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Sir Alexander Ogilvie, Receiver-General, 
Sir Patrick Fohnſlown, Provoſt of Edinburg, 
Sir James Smallet, of Bonhill, 


George Lockhart, of Carnwath, | 
William Morriſon, of Preſton- grange, 


Alexander Grant, 


IVilliam Seton, of Pitmeddm, Jun. 


= Clark, of Pennycook, Jun. : 
ugh Montgomery, late Provoſt of G/aſgow, 
Daniel Stuart, 

Daniel Campbell, of Arutennet. 


(2) Mr. Lockhart, on the other hand, aſſures us in 
his Memoirs, p. 186, that all the Commiſſioners were 
of the Court or Whig intereſt, except himſelf and the 
Archbiſhop of York. This laſt, as was reported, 
« ſays he, was named merely out of reſpeRt to the 
« dignity of the office he bore, but would not be pre- 
« ſent ſo much as once at the treaty. "The other, 
© becauſe, being my Lord Wharton's nephew, they 
« expected to carry him off ; and, as he was ſurprized 
at his being named, ſo he had no inclination to the 
© employment, and was at firſt reſolved not to have 
« accepted it; but his friends; and thoſe 22 party, 
ce believing he might be ſerviceable, by gi ing an ac- 
&« count how matters were carried on, prevailed with 
c him to alter his reſolution. But he * that 
& ſeveral things would occur during the treaty, that 
« were contrary to his principles, as the buſineſs of an 
c incorporating Union, and, in conſequence thereto, 
© the Succeſſion of the Houſe of Favour to the 
© Crown; he convened together the Earls of Hume 
«© and Strathmore, the Viſcount of Stourmont, Mr. 
«K Cockran of Kilmarnock, Mr. Fletcher of Salton, 
« and Mr. Henry Maule of Kelly, who were the chief 
ce inſtruments of perſuading him to attend the treaty z 
« and wrote to the Duke of Hamilton, who was then 
« jn Lancaſhire ; and, having communicated to them 
ac his difficulties, he defired their advice and direction 
«© how he ſhould behave, and particularly, whether oc 
« not he ſhould proteſt and enter his diſſent _ 
<« theſe meaſures; being reſolved to receive inſtruc- 
„tions from them, as a warrant for hu procedure, 
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t thereof to the teſpective Commiſſioners, and 
c received their approbation of the ſame. IV. 
« That all the proceedings of the Commiſſion- 


« ers of both Kingdoms, during the , be 
« kept: ſecret. The Lord-Keeper alſo de- 


livered to the Board the following. propoſal, 
«© That the two Kingdoms of England and Scot- 
« land be for ever united into one Kingdom, 


„ by the name of Great-Britain : That the 


« united Kingdom of Great-Britain be repre- 
* ſented by one and the ſame Parliament; and 
© that the Succeſſion to the Monarchy of the 
« united Kingdom of Great-Britain, in caſe of 
« failure of Heirs of her Majeſty's body, be, 
« according to the limitations mentioned in an 
« act of Parliament, made in England in the 
« 12th and 13th years of the Reign of the late 
« King William, untitled, An at for the further 
& limitation of the Crown, and the better ſecuring 
« the rights and liberties of the Subject. 

After this the Commiſſioners adjourned to the 
24th of the ſame month, when the Lord-Chan- 
cellor of Scotland acquainted the Board, that the 
Commiſſioners of Scotland did agree to the pre- 
liminary articles propoſed at the laſt meeting, 
for regulating the method of proceeding in this 
treaty : And then he delivered to the Board the 
following propoſals : ** 1. That the Succeſſion 
e to the Crown of Scotland, in caſe of failure 
* of Heirs of her Majeſty's body, ſhould be 
<< eſtabliſhed upon the ſame perſons mentioned 
« in an act of Parliament made in England, in the 


Vol. 


« Ki 


William. 2. That the ſubjects of Scot- 
ſhould for ever enjoy all rights and pri- 
« vileges, as Natives of England, in England, 
« and the Dominions thereunto belonging; and 
« reciprocally, that the ſubjects of England en- 
« joy the like rights and privileges in Scotland. 
„g. That there be a free communication and 
«© jntercourſe of trade and navigation between 
the two Kingdoms and Plantations thereunto 
« belonging, under ſuch regulations, as, in the 
4 progreſs of this treaty, ſhall be found moſt 
« for the advantage of both Kingdoms. 4. That 
« all laws and ſtatutes in either Kingdom, con- 
cc _ to the terms of this Union, be re- 
« pealed.” The Commiſſioners for England, 
after a ſhort conſultation by themſelves, returned 
an anſwer, ** That they were ſo fully convinced, 
« that nothing but an in/ire Union of the two 
„ Kingdoms would ſettle perfect and laſting 
« friendſhip between them, that they therefore 
« thought fit to decline entering into any fur- 
e ther conſideration upon the propoſals now 
“ made by the Commiſſioners for Scotland, as 
« not tending to that end; and deſired, that 
« the Commiſſioners for Scotland would give in 
« their anſwer to the propoſal delivered by the 
« Commiſſioners for England, in order to an in- 
te tire Union of both Kingdoms.“ 

The next day the Lord-Chancellor, in the 
name of the Commiſſioners for Scotland, deliver- 
ed to the Board the following anſwer : „ The 
« Commiſſioners 


<< and to juſtify his conduct. To whom they all una- 
© nimoufly returned this anſwer, that, if he ſhould 
< proteſt, he could not well continue longer to meet 
& with the other Commiſſioners; and, if he entered 
< his diſſent, it would render him odious to them; 
< that they would be extremely upon the reſerve, fo 
< as he would be utterly incapable to learn any thing, 
& that might be uſeful afterwards in the oppoſing the 
« deſign; whereas, if he ſate quiet, and concealed his 
«© opinion as much as poſſible, they, expecting to per- 
6 ſuade him to leave his old friends and party, would 
& not be ſhy, and he might make diſcoveries of their 
<&« deſigns, and thereby do a ſingular ſervice to his 
< Country. 

The ſame Writer afterwards tells us, p. 191.“ That 
« the Treaſurer of England and Court-party there did 
« not at firſt deſign the treaty of Union ſhould have 
« gone the length it afterwards did; it being a mighty 

firoke to the Monarchy, and conſequently to them, 
« who adviſed and directed the Queen in all matters. 
« But the Treaſurer, being extremely blamed for al- 
46 lowing the Queen to paſs the Scots act of Security, 
« and concerning peace and war, into laws, knew 
© the Tories, who only waited for a proper time, de- 
<« ſigned to lay hold on this as an handle, wherewith- 
44 al to pull him down; and therefore, to ſave himſelf 
« by amuſing the Engliſb with the hopes of an intire 
Union, he ſet this treaty on foot, with a deſign ta 
ac have ſpun it out ſo long, as he was in hazard of the 
attempts and malice of his enemies. But the Whig- 
<c party joined moſt ſincerely in the meaſure of an in- 
« corporating Union. hey had ſomewhat in view 
<< beſides the general intereſt and ſecurity of England, 
« or eſtabliſhing the Houſe of Hanover on the two 
« "Thrones of this Iſland (all Monarchs and race of 
Kings being equally odious to them) their deſign 
<< being ſooner or later to eſtabliſh a Commonwealth, 
«© or at leaſt to clip the wings of the Royal Preroga- 
<< tive, and to reduce the Monarch to fo low an ebb, 
< that his power ſhould not exceed that of a Stadt- 
© holder of Holland, or a Doge of Venice. And it 
« was plain and obvious ſuch deſigns could be more 
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tc eaſily executed, when the legiſlative authority of 
* Scotland was abrogated, by reducing the Repreſen- 
© tatives of the Nation to a ſmall and inconſideradle 
number incorporated with a much greater, and ſub- 
« jecting her to the Laws, Regulations, and Govern- 
* ment of another Kingdom, of which they had the 
„ chief direction, than if the Scots Nation and Parlia- 
© ment remained a diſtinct and independent People 
© and Judicature, and were thereby in a capacity to 
© affiſt their Sovereign in maintaining his juſt rights 
© and prerogatives in that as well as his other King- 
„ doms. They remembered how the Scots, in the 
„Reign of King Charles II. did caſt the balance, and 
© defeat their deſign of ſecluding the Duke of J 
from ſucceeding to the Crown; and were reſolved 
© by this incorporating Union to remove that obſtacle 
* to their future projects and deſigns. Thus, the 
“ Court and Whig-parties in England agreeing (tho 
upon different topics and views at firſt) in the mea- 
„ ſure of a treaty of Union betwixt the two King- 
*© doms, the latter prevailed to have a plurality of their 
© own party in both Commiſſions, particularly the 
< Scots, who ſo frankly yielded to the demands of the 
% Engliſh, and proſtituted the honour, and ſurrender- 
< ed the intereſt of their Country, that the terms of 
< the treaty proved ſo advantageous for England, and 
« deſtrutive to Scotland, that the Treaſurer and 
% Court-party could not, without giving a greater 
„ handle againſt them, than what they propoſed to 
evade by this meaſure, ſo much as connive at, ot 
<< countenance any perſon, that endeavoured to 

A ſtrut the Union's taking effect. On the other 
< hand, the Scots Stateſmen and Revolutioners were ſo 
& ſenſible of their own guilt in betraying their Coun- 
try, and acting contrary to its intereſt theſe many 
« years by-paſt, that they thought themſelves in no 
* ſecurity from being called to an account for their ac 
tions, unleſs they removed the Parliament, an 
& rendered the Nation ſubſervient and ſubject to 2 
© people, whom they had ſerved, and from whom 
* they locked for protection,” 
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6. Commiſſioners for Scotland have conſidered 


the propoſal given in to them by the Com- 
« miſſioners for England, on Monday the 22d 
« inſtant ; and do agree, -that the Kingdoms of 
% Scotland and England be for ever united into 
< one Kingdom, by the game of Great- Britain: 
< That the united Kingdom of Great-Britain 
« be repreſented by one and the ſame Parlia- 
« ment: And that the Succeſſion to the Monar- 
« chy of the Kingdom of Great Britain, in caſe 
« of failure of Heirs of her Majeſty's body, 
<« ſhall deſcend upon the moſt excellent Princeſs 
« Sophia, Electreſs and Ducheſs Dowager of 
Hanover, and remain to Her and the Heirs of 
« her body, being Proteſtants, with this pro- 
« viſion, That all the Subjects of the united 
Kingdom of Great- Britain ſhall have full free- 
« dom and intercourſe of trade and navigation, 
* to and from any part or place within the 
« united Kingdom, and Plantations thereunto 
« belonging; and that there be a communica- 
« tion of all other privileges and advantages, 
«* which do or may belong to the ſubjects of 
“ either Kingdom.“ 

After a private conſultation, the Lord-Keeper, 
in the name of the Commiſſioners for England, 
delivered to the board this reply, The Com- 
« miſſioners for England are of opinion, that 
« the proviſion added by the Commiſſioners 
« of Scotland, to the propoſal made by the 
«© Commiſſioners for England, on the 22d in- 
« ſtant, is a neceſſary conſequence of an intire 
« Union, and, therefore, their Lordſhips do 
« agree to that proviſion, under ſuch terms, 
« as in the further progreſs of this treaty ſhall 
« be found to be for the common advantage of 
„both Kingdoms.“ 

The ſame day, in purſuance of the third pre- 
liminary, a Committee was appointed for re- 
viſing the minutes; and there were nominated, 
on the part of England, the Lord Grey; Mr. 
Jobn Smith, Speaker of the Houſe of Com- 
mons; Sir-Thomas Trevor, Sir Fohn Cook, and 
Dr. Waller, or any three of them ; and on the 
part of Scotland, the Earl of Sutherland, the 
Earl of Leven, the Lord Preſident of the Seſ- 
ſion, the Lord-Juſtice-Clerk, Jobn Clark of Pen- 
nycooł, or any three of them. 

Four days after, the Commiſſioners met again, 
and the Lord-Keeper delivered to the Board the 
following propoſal : © That there be the ſame 
« cuſtoms, exciſes, and all other taxes; and 
„the ſame prohibitions, reſtrictions, and re- 
« gulations of trade throughout the united 
Kingdom of Great- Britain. Hereupon the 
Scots Commiſſioners propoſed, ** That a Com- 
„ mittee be appointed of an equal number of 
<* each ſide, to adjuſt the ſeveral points contained 
« 1n that propoſal; and deſired, that the Exg- 


_ « /;þ Commiſſioners would order the account of 


<« the taxes and other things, to be laid before 
« the Committee.“ 

The Engliþ Commiſſioners having propoſed 
to appoint a Committee, to conſiſt ot eleven of 
each fide, and of them any ſix to have power 
to proceed, and that they ſhould be nomi- 
nated the next meeting; this was readily 
agreed to by the Scots; and accordingly, on the 
iſt of May, the Commiſſioners proceeded to the 
nomination of the Committee. The Engliſh 
named the Dukes of Somerſet and Bolton, the 
Earl of Sunderland, the Lords Townſhend, Whar- 
fon, and Sommers, the Speaker of the Houle of 


- 
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cretary Harley, Mr. Henry Boyle, and Sir Simon 
Harcaurt. The Scots appointed the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Duke of Queenſberry, the Earls of 
Sutherland, Leven, and Stair, the Lord Duplin, 
the Lord Preſident of the Seſſion, the Lord: 
Juſtice-Clerk, and Sir Patrick Fobnftoun : And it 
was agreed, that this Committee ſhould meet 
the next Morning, and have power to adjourn 
themſelyes. 

On the 21ft of May, when the treaty was 
pretty well advanced, the Queen went to the 
meeting, and told the Commiſſioners, ** That 
„ ſhe was ſo much concerned for the Union of 
the two Kingdoms, that ſhe could not ſatisfy 
„ herſelf without coming, before ſhe went out of 
„ town, to ſee what progreſs they had made in 
«© the treaty, and to recommend very earneſtly 
© to them the bringing it to a happy con- 
% clufion, with as much diſpatch, as the nature 
of it would admit; not doubting of the ge- 
* neral ſatisfaction, which her ſubjects of both 
Kingdoms would receive, in finding them to 
« overcome all difficulties to attain ſo great and 
* public a good.” When ſhe had done ſpeak- 
ing, the Lord-Keeper deſired to know, if ſhe 
would hear the propoſals, made on either ſide, 
and the reſolutions taken thereupon, read by the 
Secretaries z which ſhe allowed of, and then re- 
tired. 

About a month after, the Queen came again 
to their meeting, and told the Commiſſioners, 
« That ſhe was come thither once more to ſee 
* what further progreſs they had made in the trea- 
5 ty, and to preſs a ſpeedy concluſion of it, in re- 
& pard her ſervants of Scotland could not, with- 
&« out great inconveniency, be much longer ab- 
c ſent from that Kingdom.” Upon this, in 
the thirty-fifch meeting, on the 28th of June, 
the Englih Commiſſioners propoſed, That four 
Commiſſioners of each part be appointed to 
draw up into form the articles of the treaty, up- 
on the points already agreed, or which ſhould af- 
terwards be agreed. To which the Scots Com- 
miſſioners having conſented, the articles were 
brought to perfection by the 22d of Fuly, when 
the Commiſſioners of both Kingdoms ſigned and 
ſealed the inſtruments, and ordered, that the 
reſpective Secretaries of each Commiſſion ſhould 
ſign each other's Journals of the proceedings, and 
afterwards enter in the Journals the Arlicles of th 
treaty of Union, | 

The next day, the Commiſſioners for both 
Kingdoms went from the Cockpit to attend the 
Queen at St. James's, where the Lord-Keeper, 
in the name of the Commiſſioners for England, 
preſented to her Majeſty one of the ſigned and 
ſealed inſtruments, containing the Articles of 
Union, and made the following ſpeech : 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 


E the Commiſſioners appointed by your 
Majeſty, in purſuance of the act of 
« Parliament paſſed in your Kingdom of Eng- 
cc land, to treat concerning an Union of the 
« two Kingdoms, with the Commiſſioners of 
« Scotland, do (according to our duty) humbly 
e beg leave to preſent to your Majeſty theſe 
ce the effects of our continued and faithful en- 
« deavours to that end. 
« They are the articles agreed upon between 
« your Commiſſioners of both Kingdoms, as the 
1 | terms 
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ci thereof to the teſpective Commiſſioners, and 
« received their approbation of the ſame. IV. 
« That all the 4 of the Commiſſion- 
« ers of both Kingdoms, during the treaty, be 
« kept: ſecret. The Lord-Keeper alſo de- 
livered to the Board the following propoſal, 
«© That the two Kingdoms of England and Scot- 
4% {and_be for ever united into one Kingdom, 
c by the name of Great-Britain : That the 
united Kingdom of Great-Britain be repre- 
„ ſented by one and the ſame Parliament; and 
<. that the Succeſſion to the Monarchy of the 
« united Kingdom of Great-Britain, in caſe of 
« failure of Heirs of her Majeſty's body, be, 


« according to the limitations mentioned in an 


« act of Parliament, made in England in the 
« 12th and 13th years of the Reign of the late 
« King William, untitled, An at for the further 
& [imitation of the Crown, and the better ſecuring 
„ the rights and liberties of the Subject. 

After this the Commiſſioners adjourned to the 
24th of the ſame month, when the Lord-Chan- 
cellor of Scotland acquainted the Board, that the 
Commiſſioners of Scotland did agree to the pre- 
liminary articles propoſed at the laſt meeting, 
for regulating the method of proceeding in this 
treaty : And then he delivered to the Board the 
following propoſals : 1. That the Succeſſion 
« to the Crown of Scotland, in caſe of failure 
« of Heirs of her Majeſty's body, ſhould be 
c eſtabliſhed upon the ſame perſons mentioned 
tin an act of Parliament made in England, in the 


« 12th and 13th years of the Reign of the late 
« King Villiam. 2. That the ſubjeQs of Scot. 
60 ſhould for ever enjoy all rights and pri- 
« vileges, as Natives of England, in England, 
« and the Dominions thereunto belonging; and 
« reciprocally, that the ſubjects of England en- 
„Joy the like rights and privileges in Scotland. 
„g. That there be a free communication and 
« intercourſe of trade and navigation between 
the two Kingdoms and Plantations thereunto 
« belonging, under ſuch regulations, as, in the 
« progreſs of this treaty, ſhall be found moſt 
« for the advantage of both Kingdoms. 4. That 
« all laws and ſtatutes in either Kingdom, con- 
“ trary to the terms of this Union, be re- 
« pealed.” The Commiſſioners for England, 
after a ſhort conſultation by themſelves, returned 
an anſwer, ** That they were ſo fully convinced, 
e that nothing but an inire Union of the two 
+ Kingdoms would ſettle perfect and laſting 
« friendſhip between them, that they therefore 
« thought fit to decline entering into any fur- 
* ther conſideration upon the propoſals now 
« made by the Commiſſioners for Scotland, as 
« not tending to that end; and deſired, that 
« the Commiſſioners for Scotland would give in 


« their anſwer to the propoſal delivered by the 


«© Commiſſioners for England, in order to an in- 
« tire Union of both Kingdoms.“ 

The next day the Lord- Chancellor, in the 
name of the Commiſſioners for Scotland, deliver- 
ed to the Board the following anſwer : „ The 

« Commiſſioners 


< and to juſtify his conduct. To whom they all una- 
c nimouſly returned this anſwer, that, if he ſhould 
< proteſt, he could not well continue longer to meet 
cc yith the other Commiſſioners; and, if he entered 
< his diſſent, it would render him odious to them ; 
cc that they would be extremely upon the reſerve, ſo 
C as he would be utterly incapable to learn any thing, 
& that might be uſeful afterwards in the oppoſing the 
« deſign z whereas, if he ſate quiet, and concealed his 
< opinion as much as poſſible, they, expecting to per- 
<< ſuade him to leave his old friends and party, would 
& not be ſhy, and he might make diſcoveries of their 
cc deſigns, and thereby do a ſingular ſervice to his 
Country. | 

The ſame Writer afterwards tells us, p. 191. That 
« the Treaſurer of England and Court-party there did 
cc not at firſt deſign the treaty of Union ſhould have 
« gone the length it afterwards did; it being a mighty 

firoke to the Monarchy, and conſequently to them, 
« who adviſed and directed the Queen in all matters. 
« But the Treaſurer, being extremely blamed for al- 
4% lowing the Queen to paſs the Scots act of Security, 
4 and concerning peace and war, into laws, knew 
*< the Tories, who only waited for a proper time, de- 
4 figned to lay hold on this as an handle, wherewith- 
44 al to pull him down; and therefore, to ſave himſelf 
c by amuſing the Engl with the hopes of an intire 
<« Union, he ſet this treaty on foot, with a deſign to 
« have ſpun it out ſo long, as he was in hazard of the 
s attempts and malice of his enemies. But the Whig- 
4e party joined moſt ſincerely in the meaſure of an in- 
« corporating Union. hey had ſomewhat in view 
«© beſides the general intereſt and ſecurity of England, 
, or eſtabliſhing the Houſe of Hanover on the two 
« "Thrones of this Iſland (all Monarchs and race of 
Kings being equally odious to them) their deſign 
<< being ſooner or later to eſtabliſh a Commonwealth, 
«© or at leaſt to clip the wings of the Royal Preroga- 
4 tive, and to reduce the Monarch to fo low an ebb, 
„ that his power ſhould not exceed that of a Stadt- 
© holder of Holland, or a Doge of Venice. And it 
D was plain and obvious ſuch deſigns could be more 
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4c eaſily executed, when the legiſlative authority of 
Scotland was abrogated, by reducing the Repreſen- 
© tatives of the Nation to a ſmall and inconſiderable 
„ number incorporated with a much greater, and ſub- 
& jecting her to the Laws, Regulations, and Govern- 
X Bu 
ment of another Kingdom, of which they had the 
„ chief direction, than if the Scots Nation and Parlia- 
ment remained a diſtinct and independent People 
© and Judicature, and were thereby in a capacity to 
© affiſt their Sovereign in maintaining his juſt rights 
© and prerogatives in that as well as his other King- 
„ doms. They remembered how the Scots, in the 
„Reign of King Charles II. did caſt the balance, and 
«© defeat their deſign of ſecluding the Duke of York 
from ſucceeding to the Crown; and were reſolved 
© by this incorporating Union to remove that obſtacle 
© to their future projects and deſigns. Thus, the 
« Court and Whig: parties in England agreeing (tho 
upon different topics and views at firſt) in the mea- 
<< ſure of a treaty of Union betwixt the two King- 
© doms, the latter prevailed to have a plurality of their 
** own party in both Commiſſions, particularly the 
% Scots, who fo frankly yielded to the demands of the 
«© Engliſh, and proſtituted the honour, and ſurrender- 
ed the intereſt of their Country, that the terms of 
< the treaty proved ſo advantageous for England, and 
« deſtrutive to Scotland, that the Treaſurer and 
<© Court-party could not, without giving a greater 
handle againſt them, than what they propoſed to 
evade by this meaſure, ſo much as connive at, or 
<« countenance any perſon, that endeavoured to ob- 
A ſtrut the Union's taking effect. On the other 
& hand, the Scots Stateſmen and Revolutioners were ſo 
& ſenſible of their own guilt in betraying their Coun- 
& try, and acting contrary to its intereſt theſe many 
* years by-paſt, that they thought themſelves in no 
tions, unleſs they removed the Parliament, and 
< rendered the Nation ſubſervient and ſubject to 3 
© people, whom they had ſerved, and from whom 


” they looked for protection.“ 
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« Commiſſioners for Scotland have conſidered 
« the propoſal given in to them by the Com- 
« miſſioners for England, on Monday the 22d 
« inſtant ;; and do agree, that the Kingdoms of 
„ Scotland and England be for ever united into 
< one Kingdom, by the game of Great- Britain: 
< That the united Kingdom of Great-Britain 
« be repreſented by one and the ſame Parlia- 
« ment: And that the Succeſſion to the Monar- 
« chy of the Kingdom of Great Britain, in caſe 
« of failure of Heirs of her Majeſty's body, 
<« ſhall deſcend upon the moſt excellent Princeſs 
« Sophia, Electreſs and Ducheſs Dowager of 
« FHanaver, and remain to Her and the Heirs of 
« her body, being Proteſtants, with this pro- 
« viſion, That all the Subjects of the united 
Kingdom of Great- Britain ſhall have full free- 
« dom and intercourſe of trade and navigation, 
*« to and from any part or place within the 
« united Kingdom, and Plantations thereunto 
« belonging; and that there be a communica- 
«tion of all other privileges and advantages, 
« which do or may belong to the ſubjects of 
“ either Kingdom.“ 

After a private conſultation, the Lord-Keeper, 
in the name of the Commiſſioners for England, 
delivered to the board this reply, ** The Com- 
« miſſioners for England are of opinion, that 
« the proviſion added by the Commiſſioners 
« of Scotland, to the propoſal made by the 
4 Commiſſioners. for England, on the 22d in- 
« ſtant, is a neceſſary conſequence of an intire 
« Union ;, and, therefore, their Lordſhips do 
« agree to that proviſion, under ſuch terms, 
<« as in the further progreſs of this treaty ſhall 
« be found to be for the common advantage of 
both Kingdoms.“ 

The ſame day, in purſuance of the third pre- 
liminary, a Committee was appointed for re- 
viſing the minutes; and there were nominated, 
on the part of England, the Lord Grey ; Mr. 
John Smith, Speaker of the Houſe of Com- 
mons; Sir Thomas Trevor, Sir Fobn Cook, and 
Dr. Waller, or any three of them; and on the 
part of Scotland, the Ear] of Sutherland, the 
Earl 'of Leven, the Lord Preſident of the Seſ- 
ſion, the Lord-Juſtice-Clerk, John Clark of Pen- 
aycook, or any three of them. 

Four days after, the Commiſſioners met again, 
and the Lord-Keeper delivered to the Board the 
following propoſal : * That there be the ſame 
« cuſtoms, exciſes, and all other taxes; and 
the ſame prohibitions, reſtrictions, and re- 
« gulations of trade throughout the united 
Kingdom of Great-Britain.” Hereupon the 
Scots Commiſſioners propoſed, ** That a Com- 
* mittee be appointed of an equal number of 
each ſide, to adjuſt the ſeveral points contained 
« in that propoſal; and deſired, that the Exg- 
« /iſþ Commiſſioners would order the account of 
<« the taxes and other things, to be laid before 
« the Committee.“ 

The Engliþ Commiſſioners having propoſed 
to appoint a Committee, to conſiſt ot eleven of 
each fide, and of them any ſix to have power 
to proceed, and that they ſhould be nomi- 
nated the next meeting; this was readily 
agreed to by the Scots; and accordingly, on the 
iſt of May, the Commiſſioners proceeded to the 
nomination of the Committee. The Engliſh 
named the Dukes of Somerſet and Bolton, the 
Earl of Sunderland, the Lords Townſhend, Whar- 
(on, and Sommers, the Speaker of the Houle of 
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cretary Harley, Mr. Henry Boyle, and Sir Simon 
Harcaurt. The Scots appointed the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Duke of Qucenſberry, the Earls of 
Sutherland, Leven, and Stair, the Lord Duplin, 
the Lord Preſident of the Seſſion, the Lord: 
Juſtice-Clerk, and Sir Patrick Fobnftoun : And it 
was agreed, that this Committee ſhould meet 
the next Morning, and have power to adjourn 
themſelves. 

On the 21ſt of May, when the treaty was 
pretty well advanced, the Queen went to the 
meeting, and told the Commiſſioners, That 
„ ſhe was ſo much concerned for the Union of 
the two Kingdoms, that ſhe could not ſatisfy 
« herſelf without coming, before ſhe went out of 
„ town, to ſee what progreſs they had made in 
the treaty, and to recommend very earneſtly 
© to them the bringing it to a happy con- 
„ cluſion, with as much diſpatch, as the nature 
of it would admit; not doubting of the ge- 
* neral ſatisfaction, which her ſubjects of both 
Kingdoms would receive, in finding them to 
« overcome all difficulties to attain ſo great and 
« public a good.” When ſhe had done ſpeak- 
ing, the Lord-Keeper deſired to know, if ſhe 
would hear the propoſals, made on either ſide, 
and the reſolutions taken thereupon, read by the 
Secretaries z which ſhe allowed of, and then re- 
tired. 

About a month after, the Queen came again 
to their meeting, and told the Commiſſioners, 
« That ſhe was come thither once more to ſee 
* what further progreſs they had made in the trea- 
&* ty, and to preſs a ſpeedy concluſion of it, in re- 
& gard her ſervants of Scotland could not, with- 
&« out great inconveniency, be much longer ab- 
« ſent from that Kingdom.“ Upon this, in 
the thirty-fifch meeting, on the 28th of June, 
the Engliſh Commiſſioners propoſed, That four 
Commiſſioners of each part be appointed to 
draw up into form the articles of the treaty, u 
on the points already agreed, or which ſhould af- 
terwards be agreed. To which the Scots Com- 
miſſioners having conſented, the articles were 
brought to perfection by the 22d of Fuly, when 
the Commiſſioners of both Kingdoms ſigned and 
ſealed the inſtruments, and ordered, that the 
reſpeCtive Secretaries of each Commiſſion ſhould 
ſign each other's Journals of the proceedings, and 
afterwards enter in the Journals the Articles of the 
treaty of Union. 

The next day, the Commiſſioners for both 
Kingdoms went from the Cockpit to attend the 
Queen at St. James's, where the Lord-Keeper, 
in the name of the Commiſſioners for England, 
preſented to her Majeſty one of the ſigned and 
ſealed inſtruments, containing the Articles of 
Union, and made the following ſpeech : 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 


E the Commiſſioners appointed by your 
Majeſty, in purſuance of the act of 
« Parhament paſſed in your Kingdom of Eng- 
« Jand, to treat concerning an Union of the 
e two Kingdoms, with the Commiſſioners of 
« Scotland, do (according to our duty) humbly 
« beg leave to preſent to your Majeſty theſe 
« the effects of our continued and faithful en- 
« deavours to that end. 
« They are the articles agreed upon between 
« your Commiſſioners of both Kingdoms, as the 
2 e terms 
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if your Majeſty, 
« and the Parliaments of both Kingdoms, ſhall 
<« think fit to approve and confirm the ſame. 
In theſe we have come to an agreement on 
ce every point we judged neceſſary to effect a 
« compleat and laſting Union; and we have 
«© endeavoured not to ſtir into any matter we 
«<- had-reaſon to think was not ſo. 

« And although we have unanimouſly carried 
« this treaty thus far, purely from a conviction, 
« that we have done therein to God, your Ma- 
<« jeſty, and our Countries good ſervice; yet we 
4 are far from thinking, that what we have 
« done, will or ought to be of any weight or 
« authority elſewhere; but do moſt intirely 
« ſubmit theſe our labours to the high wiſdom 
« of your Majeſty. and both your Parliaments, 
« to ſtand or fall by the reaſon, juſtice, and 
public utility, on which they are founded. 

«Your Majeſty's Royal preſence and ſea- 
“ ſonable admonitions to us, at the fitteſt junc- 
<< tures, were (we moſt thankfully acknowledge) 
« a very great encouragement and aſſiſtance to 
« us in the difficulties we met with. 

«© Your Majeſty's glory is already perfect; 
« and the finiſhing this work is all that is 
« wanting, to compleat as well as ſecure the 
« happineſs of ſo great a People as your ſub- 
« jects may now, without any arrogance, pre- 
tend to be. 

May your Majeſty live, not only to give 
« fHanction to this univerſal bleſſing to all your 
«© people, but alſo to ſee it in a long and proſ- 
„ perous Reign over us the many immediate 
« or near good effects of it. But as for that 
« great and main conſequence of it, for which 
« your Majeſty is making, by a moſt gracious 
and charitable foreſight, this only effectual 
« proviſion; I mean, the continuance of peace 
and tranquillity in this Iſland, upon a deſcent 
„ of the Crown, inſtead of that bloodſhed, 
« and deſtruction which would probably follow 
upon the fatal diviſion of it; 

« May we be ſo happy, as never, in our 
« days, to experiment the fitneſs of theſe mea- 
« ſures your Majeſty is now taking for that 
end; but may late, very late, poſterity only 
in that reſpect reap the advantage of them.“ 


Then the Lord-Chancellor of Scotland, in the 
name of the Commiſſioners for that Kingdom, 
preſented alſo to her Majeſty one of the ſigned 
and ſealed inſtruments of the Articles of Union, 
on the part of Scotland, with the following 
ſpeech : 


<« treat of an Union of your two Kingdoms of 
« Scotland and England, have commanded me 
« to return your Majeſty their moſt humble and 
«« dutiful acknowledgements for the honour your 
« Majeſty has conferred on them, in employing 
them to negotiate this moſt important affair, 
« which is of the greateſt conſequence to all 
« your Majeſty's ſubjects. 

„We have endeavoured to diſcharge this 
« truſt with all fidelity; and are now come 
« humbly to lay before your Majeſty the arti- 
« cles and conditions of Union, which we have 


«© them to your Majeſty's Royal conſideration. 

« It is a great fatisfaftion to us, that, what 
&« we have concluded, in this matter, has been 
« done with unanimity. And we muſt own, 
* that the knowledge we had of your Majeſ- 
* ty's great concern for uniting your two King- 
« doms, and the earneſtneſs, with which your 
% Majeſty has been moſt graciouſly pleaſed to 
« recommend it, hath inabled us to bring this 
« treaty to a happy and ſpeedy concluſion, to 
c the mutual ſatisfaction of the Commiſſioners 
© on both ſides; and we ſhall eſteem it our 
„ greateſt happineſs, if what we have p 
be acceptable to your Majeſty, and ratified by 
* the Parliaments of both Kingdoms, without 
c which what we have done can be of no au- 
« thority. 

&« An Union of the two Kingdoms has been 
long wiſhed for, it being ſo neceſſary for eſta- 
<« bliſhing the laſting peace, happineſs, and 
«« proſperity of both Nations. And though it 
60 — been frequently endeavoured by your Ma- 
« jeſty's Royal Predeceſſors without the deſired 
« ſucceſs ; yet the glorious ſucceſſes, with which 
„ God has bleſſed your Majeſty's endeavours 
« for the happineſs of your people, make us 
hope, that this great work is reſerved to be 
« accompliſhed in your Majeſty's Reign.” 


After which the Queen was pleaſed to make 
the following ſpeech : | 


My Lords, 


« Give you many thanks for the great pains 
« you have taken in this treaty, and am very 
« well pleaſed to find your endeavours and appli- 
c cations have brought it to ſo good a concluſion. 
« The particulars of it ſcem ſo reaſonable, that 
] hope they will meet with approbation in the 
4 Parliaments of both Kingdoms. I wiſh there- 
„ fore, that my ſervants of Scotland may loſe 
no time in going down to propoſe it to my 


&« ſubjefts of that Kingdom: And I ſhall al- 


e ways look upon it as a particular happineſs, if 
this Union (which will be ſo great a ſecurity 
e and advantage to both Kingdoms) can be ac- 
„ compliſhed in my Reign.“ 


The ſame day, the Queen being in Council, 
an order was made, importing, That whoſo- 
c ever ſhould be concerned in any ſeditious dif- 
e courſe, or libel, or laying wagers relating to 
« the Union, ſhould be proſecuted, for ſuch 
e their offences, according to the utmoſt rigour 
of the law.” . 


to Scotland in the whole frame of it, were fo 
great and ſo viſible, that nothing but the conſi- 
deration of the ſafety, that was to be procured 
by it to England, could have brought the Eng- 
liſh to agree to a project, that, in every branch 
of it, was much more favourable to the Scots 
Nation. The Scots were to bear leſs, than the 
fortieth part of the public taxes. When four 
ſhillings in the pound were levied in England, 
amounting to two millions, Scotland was only 
to be taxed at forty-eight thouſand pounds, 


which was eight months aſſeſſment of the ſix 
4 thouſand 


700 


ob. 
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thouſand pounds which they had been accuſtom- 
ed for ſome years to pay, and which, 
was all that the Nation could bear. It is held a 
maxim, that, in the framing of a Government, a 

portion ought to be obſerved between the 
Hom in the-Legiſlature, and the burden to be 


borne. _ Yet, in return of the fortieth part of the 


burden, the Scots were offered near the eleventh 
part of the Legiſlature. For the Peers of 
Scotland were to be repreſented by ſixteen Peers 
in the Houſe of Lords ; and the Commons, by 
forty-five Members in the Houſe of Commons ; 
and theſe were to be choſen, according to the 
methods to be ſettled in the Parliament of Scot- 
land. And fince Scotland was to pay cuſtoms 
and exciſes on the ſame foot with England, and 
was to bear a ſhare in paying much ot the debt, 
which England had contracted during the war; 
three hundred and ninety- eight thouſand pounds 
was to be raiſed in England, and ſent into Scot- 
land, as an equivalent for that; and this was 
to be applied to the recoining the money, tha 

all might be of one denomination and ſtand- 


ard; and to the payment of the publick debts of 
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they ſaid, 


Scotland, and repaying to their African Com- 
pany all their loſſes with intereſt; upon which 
that * to be diſſolved; and the 
overplus of the equivalent was to be applied 
to the encouragement of manufactures. Meade 
was to be free all over the Iſland, and to the 
Plantations; private rights were to be preſerved ; 
and the 4 and Laws of Scotland were 
ſtill to be continued. But all was put, for the 
future, under the regulation of the Parliament of 
Great - Britain; the two Nations now were to be 
one Kingdom, under the ſame Succeſſion to the 
Crown, and united in one Parliament. There 
was no proviſion made in this treaty with re- 
lation to Religion; for in the acts of Parlia- 
ment in both Kingdoms,” which impowered the 
Queen to name Commiſſioners, there was an ex- 
preſs limitation, that they ſhould not treat of 
thoſe matters. | _ 

This was the ſubſtance of the articles of the 
treaty, which, when they came to be Jaid be- 
fore the Parliament of Scotland, met with great 
oppoſition, as will hereafter appear (1.) It is time 
now to return to the operations of the war. 

111 Nu 
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(1.) As the Articles of Union will be often referred 
to, it will be proper to inſert them at large. 


T. That the two Kingdoms of England and Scotland 
ſhall, upon the firſt day of May, which ſhall be in the 
ear 1707, and for ever after, be united into one 
— — by the name of G REAT-BRITAIN; 
and that the Enſigns Armorial of the ſaid United 
Kingdom be ſuch as her Majeſty ſhall appoint ; and 
the Croſſes of St. George and St. Andrew be conjoined 
in ſuch manner as her Majeſty ſhall think fit, and 
uſed in all Flags, Banners, Standards, and Enſigns, 
both at ſea and Jand. 

IT. That the Succeſſion to the Monarchy of the 
United Kingdom of Great-Britain, and of the Domi- 
nions thereunto belonging, after her moſt Sacred Ma- 
jeſty, and in default of iſſue of her Majefty, be, re- 
main, and continue to the moſt excellent Princeſs S O- 
P H IA, Electreſs and Ducheſs Dowager of Hanover, 
and the Heirs of her Body, being Proteſtants, upon 

hom the Crown of England is fettled, by an act of 

arliament made in England, in the twelfth year of the 
Reign of his, late Majeſty King William the Third, 
intituled, An act for the further limitation of the Crown, 
and better ſecuring the rights and liberties of the 2 
And that all Papiſts, and perſons marrying Papiſts, 
ſhall be excluded from, and for ever incapable to inhe- 
rit, poſſeſs, or enjoy the Imperial Crown of Great- 
Britain, and the Dominions thereunto belonging, ot 
any part thereof: And, in every ſuch caſe, the Crown 
and Government ſhall from time to time deſcend to, 
and be enjoyed by ſuch perſon, being a Proteſtant, as 
ſhould have inherited and enjoyed the ſame, in caſe 
ſuch Papiſts, or perſon marrying a papiſt, was natural- 
ly dead, according to the proviſion for the deſcent of 
the Crown of England, made by another act of Par- 
liament in England, in the firſt year of the Reign of 
their late Majeſties King William and 2 Mary, 
intituled, An ad? declaring the rights and liberties of the 
ſubjefs, and ſettling the Succeſſion of the Crawn. 

III. That the United Kingdom of Great-Britain be 
repreſented by one and the ſame Parliament, to be ſti- 
led the Parliament of Great- Britain. | 

IV. That all the ſubjects of the United Kingdom of 
Great- Britain ſhall, from and after the Union, have 
full freedom and intercourſe of trade and navigation, 
to and from any port or place within the ſaid United 

ingdom, and the dominions and plantations thereun- 
to belonging; and that there be a communication of 
all other rights, privileges, and advantages, which do, 
or may belong to the ſubjects of either Kingdom, ex- 
cept where it is otherwiſe expreſly agreed in theſe ar- 


ticles. 
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V. That all ſhips or veſſels belonging to her Majeſ- 
ty's ſubjects of Scotland, at the time of ratify ing the 
treaty of Union of the two Kingdoms in the Parlia- 
ment of Scotland, though foreign built, be deemed and 
paſs as ſhips of the build of Great-Britain ; the owner, 
or where there are more owners, one or more of the 
owners, within twelve months, aſter the firſt of May 
next, making oath, that, at the time of ratifying the 
treaty of Union in the Parliament of Scotland, the 
ſame did, in whole or in part, belong to him or them, 
or to ſome other ſubje or ſubjects of Scotland, to be 
particularly named, with the place of their reſpective 
abodes ; and that the ſame doth then, at the time of 
the ſaid depoſition, wholly belong to him or them ; 
and that no Foreigner, directly or indirectly, hath any 
ſhare, part, or intereſt therein : Which oath ſhall be 
made before the chief Officer or Officers of the Cuſ- 
toms in the port next to the abode of the ſaid owner 
or owners: And the ſaid Officer, or Officers, ſhall be 
impowered to adminiſtrate the ſaid oath ; and the oath, 
being ſo adminiſtrated, ſhall be atteſted by the Officer, 
or Officers, who adminiſtrated the ſame : And, bein 
regiſtered by the ſaid Officer or Officers, ſhall be deli- 
yered to the maſter of the ſhip, for ſecurity of her na- 
vigation, and a duplicate thercof ſhall be tranſmitted by 
the ſaid Officer, or Officers, to the chief Officer or Offi- 
cers of the cuſtoms, in the port of Edinburgh, to be there 
entered in a regiſter, and from thence to be ſent to the 
port of London, to be there entered in the general re- 
giſter of all trading ſhips belonging to Great-Britain. 

VI. That all parts of the United Kingdom, for 
ever, from and _ the Union, ſhall have the ſame 
allowances, encouragements, and drawbacks, and be 
under the ſame prohibitions, reſtrictions, and regula- 
tions of trade, and liable to the ſame cuſtoms and du- 
ties on import and export. And that the allowances, 
encouragements, and drawbacks, prohibitions, reſtric- 
tions, and regulations of trade, and the cuſtoms and 
duties on import and export ſettled in England, when 
the Union commences, ſhall, from and after the Union, 
take place throughout the whole United Kingdom : 
Excepting and reſerving the duties upon export and 
import of ſuch particular commodities, from which 
any perſons, the ſubjects of either Kingdoms, are eſ- 
pecially liberated and exempted by their private rights, 
which, after the Union, are to remain ſafe and intire 
to them in all reſpects as before the ſame. And that, 
from and after the Union, no Scots cattle carried into 
England ſhall be liable to any other duties, either on 
the public or private accounts, than thoſe duties, to 
which the cattle of England are or ſhall be liable with- 
in the ſaid Kingdom. And ſeeing by the laws of Eng- 
land there are rewards granted upon the exportation of 

9 C certain 
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Ta where * formidable « ce: And, if the exe- 
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os of cution had anſwered their ſcheme; it would have 


Kurede. as glorious, as it was, in the concluſion, 
Condut atal to them. They reckoned the taking of 


of the Barcelona and Turin fure ; and, by that means, 
Maris, they thought the war, both in Spain and Hraꝶy, 


Brodrick. would be foon brought to an end. They knew 
Burnet. they ſhould'be ſuperior to any force, the Prince 
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Te HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
The French ſeemed to have laid the deſign 
' Rhine; and they intended. to have a great army 


AND. _ va m. 
of Baden could bring together, on the Upper 1506, 


in Flanders, where they knew our chief ſtr 
would be, to act as occaſion or their other af. 
fairs ſhould require. But, how well ſoever their 
ſchernes might ſeem to be laid, they all proved 
unſucceſsful, and the events, as will be ſeen, 
happened quite contray to all their views. 
The Duke of Mariberough arrived at the 
Hague the 25th of April, N. S. and, continuing 
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certain kinds of grain, wherein oats grinded or un- 
rinded are not expreſſed, that, from and after the 
Union, when oats ſhall be ſold at fifteen ſhillings Ster- 
. ling 5 or under, there ſhall be paid two ſhil- 
lings and ſix-pence Sterling for evety quarter of the oat- 
meal exported, in the term of the law, whereby; and ſo 
long as, rewards are granted for exportation of other 
grain; and that the beer of Scotland have the ſame re- 
wards as barley: And in reſpect the importation of 
victuals into Scotland, from any place beyond ſea, would 
prove a diſcouragement to tillage, therefore that the 
prohibition, as now in force by the law of Scotland, 
againſt importation of victuals from Ireland, or any 
other place beyond ſea into Scotland, do, after the 
Union, remain in the ſame force as now it is, until 
more proper and effectual ways be provided by the Par- 
liament of Great-Britain for diſcouraging the importa- 
tion of the ſaid victuals from beyond ſea. 

VII. That all parts of the United 2 be for 
ever, from and after the Union, liable to the ſame ex- 
ciſes upon all exciſeable liquors, excepting only, that 
the thirty-four gallons Exgliß barrel of beer or ale, 
amounting to twelve gallons Scots preſent meaſure, ſold 
in Scotland by the Brewer at nine ſhillings and fix-pence 
Sterling, excluding all duties, and retailed, including 
duties and the retailers profit, at two-pence the Scots 
pint, or eighth part of the Scors gallon, be not, after 
the Union, liable on account of the preſent exciſe 
upon exciſable liquors in England to any higher impoſi- 
tion than two ſhillings Sterling upon the aforeſaid thir- 
ty-four gallons Exgliſß barrel, being twelve gallons of 

reſent Scots meaſure. And that the exciſe ſettled 
in England on all other liquors, when the Union com- 
mences, take place throughout the whole United King- 
dom. 

VIII. That, from and after the Union, all 45 
ſalt, which ſhall be imported into Scotland, ſhall 
charged, at the importation there, with the fame du- 
ties as the like ſalt is now charged with being imported 
into England, and to be levied and ſecured in the ſame 
manner. But, in regard the duties on great quantities 
of foreign ſalt imported may be very heavy on the 
Merchants Importers, that therefore all foreign ſalt, im- 
ported into Scotland, ſhall be cellared and locked up 
under the cuſtody of the Merchants Importers, and 

, the Officers employed for levying the duties upon falt ; 
and that the Merchant may have what quantities there- 
of his occaſions require, not under a weigh or forty 
buſhels at a time, giving ſecurity for the duty of what 
quantity he receives, payable in fix months, But Scot- 
land ſhall, for the ſpace of ſeven years from the ſaid 
Union, be exempted from paying in Scotland, for ſalt 
made there, the duty or exciſe now payable for ſalt 
made in England; but, from the expiration of the ſaid 
ſeven years, ſhall be ſubjeQ and liable to the ſame du- 
ties for ſalt made in Scotland, as ſhall be then payable 
for ſalt made in England, to be levied and ſecured in 
the ſame manner, and with proportionable drawbacks 
and allowances, as in England; with this exception, 
that Scotland ſhall, after the ſaid ſeven , remain 
exempted from the duty of two ſhillings and four 
pence the buſhel on home -falt, impoſed by an act made 
in England in the ninth and tenth of King William the 
Third of England. And, if the Parliament of Great- 
Britain ſhall, at, or before the expiring of the ſaid ſe- 
ven years, ſubſtitute any other fund in place of the faid 
two ſhillings and four pence of exciſe on the buſhal of 
home ſalt, Scotland hall, after the ſaid ſeven years, 
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ion of the ſaid fund, and have an equi- 
valent in the terms of this treaty. And that, during 
the ſaid ſeven years, there ſhall be paid in England for 
all falt made in Scotland, and imported from thence 
into England, the ſame duties upon the importation, ag 
ſhall be payable for falt made in England, to be levied- 
and ſecured in the ſame manner as the duties on foreign 
ſalt are to be levied and ſecured in England. And 
that, after the faid ſeven years, as long as the ſaid du- 
ty of two ſhillings and four pence a buſhel upon alt 
is continued in England, the ſaid two ſhillings and four 
pence a buſhel ſhall be payable for all ſalt made in Scot- 
land, and imported into England, to be levied and ſe- 
cured in the ſame manner; and that, during the con- 
tinuance of the duty of two ſhillings and four pence a 
buſhel upon ſalt made in England, no ſalt whatſoever 
be brought from Scotland to England by land in any 
manner, under the penalty of forfeiting the ſalt and 
the cattle and carriages made uſe of in bringing the 
fame, and paying twenty ſhillings for every buſhel of 
ſuch ſalt, and proportionably for a greater or leſſer 
— for which the carrier, as well as the owner, 
de liable, jointly and ſeverally, and the perſons 
bringing or carrying the ſame, to be impriſoned by 
any one Juſtice of the Peace, by the ſpace of fix 
months, without bail, and until the ty be — 
And, for eftabliſhing an equality in trade, that all fleſh, 
exported from Scotland to England, and put on board 
in Scotland to be exported to parts beyond the ſeas, 
and proviſion for ſhips in Scotland, and for foreign 
voyages, may be ſalted with Scars ſalt, paying the fame 
duty for what falt is ſo employed, as the like quantity 
of ſuch ſalt pays in England, and under the fame pe- 
nalties, forfeitures, and proviſions, for preventing of 
frauds, as are mentioned in the laws of England. And 
that, from and after the Union, the laws and acts of 
Parliament in Scotland for pining, curing, and packing 
of herrings, white fiſh, and falmon for exportation, 
with foreign ſalt only, without any mixture of Britiþ 
or Iriſb ſalt, and for preventing of frauds, and curi 
and packing of fiſh, be continued in force in Scotia 
ſubject to ſuch alterations as ſha!l be made by the Par- 
liament of Great-Britam ; and that all fiſh exported 
from Scotland to parts beyond the ſeas, which ſhall be 
cured with foreign falt only, and without mixture of 
Britiſh or Tri falt, ſhall have the ſame eaſes, pre- 
miums, and drawbacks, as are or ſhall be allowed to 
ſuch perſons as export the like fiſh from England: And 
that, for encouragement of the herring-fiſhing, there 
ſhall be allowed and paid to the ſubjects, inhabitants of 
Great-Britain, during the preſent allowances for other 
fiſhes, ten ſhillings and five pence Sterling for every 
barrel of white herrings, which ſhall be exported from 
Scotland ; and that they ſhall be allowed five ſhillings 
Sterling for every barrel of beef or pork ſalted with fo- 
reign ſalt, without mixture of Britiſb or Iriſb ſalt, and 
exported for ſale from Scotland to parts beyond ſea, 
alterable by the Parliament of Gree Frau. And, if 
any matters of. frauds, relating to the faid duties on 
falt, ſhall hereafter appear, which are not ſufficiently 
rovided againſt by this article, the ſame ſhall be ſub- 
ject to ſuch further proviſions as ſhall be thought fit by 
the Parliament of Great-Britam. g X 
IX. That whenever the ſum of one million, nine 
kundred and ninety-ſeven 1 — hundred 
ſixty - three pounds, eight ſhillings, an r pence 
A. ſhall be ended by the Parliament of. Great- 
Britain to be raiſed in that part of the United hay 
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ferences with the Deputies of the States and their 
Generals, upon the neceſſary meaſures to be 
taken for opening the campaign. The Duke, 
with Monſieur Auv 


on the 12th of May, and the next day they re- 
viewed the army and, on the 21ſt, the Eng- 
lp troops joined the Dutch between Borchloen 
and Groes-Waren. The Confederate army then 
conſiſted of ſeventy-four battalions of foot, and 
one hundred and twenty-three ſquadrons of 
horſe and dragoons, having with them an hun- 
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erguergue, came to Maeftricht Netherlands was not yet com 


dred cannon, twenty hawbitzers, and forty-two 17 
The Court of France in the mean time, had P-/ign: 


erate army in ee 
pleat ; that 1 


information, that the 


Danes refuſed to ſtir from their quarters till their. 
arrears were paid; and that the for, 
other reaſons, were yet ſo far behind, that they. 
could not join the Duke of Marlborough in ſe- 


veral weeks. It was ſaid, that the French king | 


had Penſioners in the Courts of Denmark 


Pruſſia, who had promiſed him to uſe their ut- 


moſt 


dom now called England, on land and other things 
uſually charged in acts of Parliament there, for grant- 
ing an aid to the Crown by a land-tax ; that part of 
the United Kingdom, now called Scotland, ſhall be 
charged by the act with the further ſum of forty- 
cight thouſand pounds free of all charges, as the quo- 
ta of Scotland to ſuch tax, and ſo proportionably for 
any greater or leſſer ſum raiſed in England by any tax 
on land, and other things uſually charged, together 
with the land: And that ſuch quota for Scotland, in 
the caſes aforeſaid, be raiſed collected in the ſame 
manner as the ceſs now is in Scotland, but ſubjeR to 
ſuch regulations in the manner of collecting as ſhall be 
made by the Parliament of Great. Britain. 

X. That during the continuance of the reſpeRive 
duties on ſtamped paper, vellum, and parchment, by 
the ſeveral acts now in force in England, Scotland 
ſhall not be charged with the ſame reſpective duties. 

XI. That, during the continuance of the duties 
payable in England on windows and lights, which de- 
termines on the firſt day of Auguſt 1710, Scotland 
ſhall not be charged with the ſame duties. 

XII. That, during the continuance of the duties 
payable in England, on coals, culm, and cynders, 
which determines the thirtieth day of September 1710, 
Scetland ſhall not be c therewith for coals, culm, 
and cynders conſumed there, but ſhall be charged with 
the ſame duties as in England for all coals, culm, and 
cynders not conſumed in Scotland. | 

XIII. That, during the continuance of the duty 
payable in England on malt, which determines the 
twenty- fourth day of June 1707, Scotland ſhall not 
be charged with that duty. 

XIV. That the Kingdom of Scotland be not charg- 
ed with any other duties laid on by the Parliament of 
England before the Union, except theſe conſented to 
in this treaty ; in regard it is agreed, That all nceſſa- 

proviſion ſhall be made by the Parliament of Scot- 
land for the public charge and ſervice of that Kingdom 
for the year 1707 Provided nevertheleſs, That if the 
Parliament of England ſhall think fit to lay any fur- 
ther impoſitions by way of cuſtoms, or ſuch exciſes, 
with which, by virtue of this treaty, Scotland is to be 
charged equally with England ; in ſuch caſe Scotland 
ſhall be liable to the ſame cuſtoms and exciſes, and 
have an equivalent to be ſettled by the Parliament of 
Great-Britain, with this further proviſion, That any 
malt to be made and conſumed in that part of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, now called Scotland, ſhall not be charg- 
ed with any impoſition on malt, during this preſent 
war. And ſeeing it cannot be ſuppoſed, that the Par- 
liament of Great-Britain will ever lay any ſort of bur- 
thens upon the United Kingdom, but what they ſhall 
find of neceſlity at that time for the preſervation and 
good of the whole, and with due regard to the cir- 
cumſtances and abilities of every part of the United 
Kingdom; therefore it is agreed, That there be no 
further exemption inſiſted upon for any part of the 
United Kingdom, but that the conſideration of any 
exemptions beyond what is already agreed on in this 
treaty, ſhall be left to the determination of the Parlia- 
ment of Great-Britain. 

XV. That whereas by the terms of this „ the 
ſubjects of Scotland, for preſerving an equality of trade 
throughout the United Kingdom, will be liable to ſe- 
veral cuſtoms and exciſes now payable in England, 


I 


— 
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which will be applicable towards payment of the debts 
of England, contracted before the Union; it is agreed, 
That Scetland ſhall have an equivalent for what the 
ſubjects thereof ſhall be ſo cha towards payment. 
of the ſaid debts of England in all particulars whatſo- 
ever, in manner following, viz. That, before the Union 
of 2898 we * of three hundred nine- 
ty- eight thouſand and eighty- five pounds, ten ſhillings, 
be 1 to her Majeſty by the Parliament of — 
land for the uſes aſter - mentioned, being the equivalent 
to be anſwered to Scotland for ſuch parts of the ſaid 
cuſtoms and exciſes upon all exciſeable liquors, with 
which that Kingdom is to be charged upon the Union, 
as will be applicable to the payment of the ſaid debts of 
England, according to the proportions which the pre- 
ſent cuſtoms of Scotland, being thirty thouſand pounds 
per annum, do bear to the cuſtoms in England, com- 
puted at one million, three hundred and forty-one 
thouſand, five hundred and fifty-nine pounds per an- 
num. And which the preſent exciſes on exciſable li- 
quors in Scotland, being thirty-three thouſand and five 
hundred pounds per annum, do bear to the exciſes on 
exciſable liquors in England, computed at nine hun- 


dred and forty-ſeven thouſand, fix hundred and two 


pounds per annum ; which ſum of three hundred and 
cy Op ah thouſand eighty-five pounds, ten ſhillings, 
ſhall be due and payable from the time of the Union. 
And in regard, that, after the Union, Scotland beco- 
ming liable to the ſame cuſtoms and duties payable on 
import and export, and to the ſame exciſes on all ex- 
ciſable liquors as in England, as well upon that account, 
as upon the account of the increaſe of trade and peo- 
ple (which will be the happy conſequence of the Union) 
the ſaid revenues will much improve beyond the before- 
mentioned annual values thereof, of which no preſent 
eſtimate can be made ; yet nevertheleſs, for the reaſons 
aforeſaid, there ought to be a proportionable equivalent 
anſwered to Scotland; it is agreed, That, after the 
Union, there ſhall be an account kept of the ſaid duties 
ariſing in Scotland, to the end it may appear what 
ought to be anſwered to Scetland as an equivalent for 
ſuch proportion of the ſaid increaſe, as ſhall be appli- 
cable to the payment of the debts of England. And, 
for the further and more effectual anſwering the ſeyeral 
ends hereafter mentioned, it it agreed, That, from and 
after the Union, the whole increaſe of the revenues of 
cuſtoms and duties on import and export, and exciſes 
upon exciſable liquors in Scotland, over and above the 
annual produce of the ſaid reſpective duties as above 
ſtated, ſhall go and be applied for the term of ſeven 
years to the uſes hereafter mentioned, and that upon 
the ſaid account there ſhall be anſwered to Scotland an- 
nually, from the end of ſeven years after the Union, 
an equivalent in proportion to ſuch part of the ſaid in- 
creaſe, as ſhall be applicable to the debts of England ; 
and generally, that an equivalent ſhall be anſwered to 
Scotland for ſuch parts of the Engii debts as Scotland 
may hereafter become liable to pay by reaſon of the 
Union, other than ſuch, for which appropriations have 
been made by Parliament: in England, of the cuſtoms 
or other duties on export and import, exciſes on all ex- 
ciſable liquors : In reſpect of which debts, equivalents 
are herein' before provided. And — — to 
which the ſaid ſum of three hundred and ninety- eight 
thouſand and eighty-five pounds, ten ſhillings, to be 
granted is aforeſaid, and all other monies, which are 
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to de anfwered'or allowed to Sterns faid is; ate to 
be applied, its arrid That, in the firſt place, out of 
the aforeſaid ſum, What” confideration” ſhall be found 
neceſſary td be Had Tor any 1offes, Which private per- 
ſons may ſuftaiti, by Nees ng the coin of Scotland to 


the ſtundard and value of the coin of England, may 


be made good. In the next place, chat the capital 
ſtock, or fund of the Africun and Indian Company of 
Stotland, advanced together with the intereſt for the 
ſald capital ſtock after the rate of five per cent. per 
annum, from the xreſpective times of the pay ment 
thereof, ſhall be paid: Upon payment of which capi- 
tal ſtock and intereſt, ir i agretd,” The faid Company 
be diſſdlved and ceaſe; and alſo, that from the time 
of paſſing! the act of Parliament in England for railing 
the ſuid ſom of thiee hundred and Hifety-eight thou- 


ſand and eight ive pounds, ten ſhillings, the faid Com- 


pariy ſhall neither trade, not grant Ticehce to trade, 
3 That if the faid Rock and intereſt ſhall not 
e paid in twelve months after the commencement of 
the Union, that then the ſaid Company may from 
thence forward trade, or give licence to trade, until 
the ſaid Whole capital ſtock and inteteſt ſhall be 5 
And as tothe overplus of the faid ſum of three bun- 
dred and ninety- eight thouſand and ci 5 pounds, 
ten ſhillings, after payment of What confideration ſhall 
be had for ſoſſes in repairing the coin, and paying the 
faid capital ſtock and intereſt; and alſo the whole in- 
creaſe of the ſaid revenues of cuſtoms, duties, and 
exciſes, above the preſent value, which ſhall ariſe in 
Scotland during the ſaid term of ſeven years, together 
with the equivalent, which ſhall become due upon the 
improvement thereof in Scotland, after the ſaid term: 
And alfo as to all other ſums, which, according to the 
agreements aforeſaid; may become payable to Scotland, 
by way of equivalent ſor what that Kingdom ſhall 
hereafter become liable, towards payment of the debt 
of England, it is agreed, That the ſame be applied in 


manner following, viz. That all the moon debts of 


the Kingdom of Scotland, as ſhall he adjuſted by this pre- 
ſent Parliament, ſhall be paid: And that two thouſand 
pounds per annum, for the ſpace of ſeven years, ſhall 
be applied towards encouraging and promoting the ma- 
nufacture of coarſe wool within ' thoſe ſhires, which 
produce the wool ; and that the firſt two thouſand 
pounds Sterling be paid at Martinmaſs next, and fo 
yearly at Martinmaſs during the ſpace aforeſaid. And 
afterwards the ſame ſhall be wholly plied towards the 
encouraging and promoting the kiheries, and ſuch 
other manufactures and improvements in Scotland, as 
may moſt conduce to the general good of the United 
Kingdom. And it is agreed, That her Majeſty may be 
impowered to appoint Commiſſioners, who ſhall be ac- 
countable to the Parliament of Great-Britain, for diſ- 
poſing the ſaid ſum of three hundred and ninety-eight 
thouſand and eighty-five pounds, ten ſhillings, and all 
other monies, which ſhall ariſe to Scotland upon the 
agreements aforeſaid, to the purpoſes before-mention- 
ed : Which Commiſſioners ſhall be impowered to call 
for, receive, and diſpoſe of the ſaid monies in manner 
aforeſaid ; and to inſpect the books of the ſeveral Col- 
lectors of the faid revenues, and of all other duties 
from whence an equivalent may ariſe, and that the 
Collectors and Managers of the ſaid revenues and duties 
be obliged to give to the ſaid Commiſſioners ſubſcribed 
authentic abbreviates of the produce of ſuch revenues 
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ſhall be continued in Scotland under the fame Fuhre as. 
the Mint in Eng/end, and the greſent Officer 1 Nie 
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XVII. That, from and after the Halen, the ame. 
weights and meaſures ſhall be uſed t rough the. 
United Kingdom, as are now eftabliſhed. in en; 
and ftandards of weights and meaſures Mall <p | 


thoſe' Burghs in Scotland, to hom the ker 
ſtandards of weights, and nicaſufes, now. in vic the! 
does of ſpecial right belong. All which ſtandards Þ 
be ſent down to ſuch reſpective Burghs from 2 d 
vertheleſs to ſuch regulations, as the Parliament. of 
Great*Britain ſhall think ft. 

XVIII. That the laws concerning r 1 
cuſtoms, and ſuch exeiſes to which Scotland is, by vir- 
tue of this treaty, to be liable, be the Tame in Sco "1 
from and after the Union, as in England; 'and-that all 
other laws in uſe within the Kingdom of Scotland, do, 
after the Union, and notwithſtanding thereof, . remain 7 
in the ſame force as before (except ſuch as are contrary. . 
to, 'or inconſiſtent with 2 but alterable by - 
the Parliament of Great-Britain : With this diftterence - 
betwixt the laws concerning publick Right, Policy, and 
Civil Government, and thoſe which concern private 
Right, That the laws, which concern'public Right Po- 
licy, and Civil Government, may be made the fame 
throughout the whole United Kingdom; but that no 
alteration be made in laws which concern private Right, 
—_— for evident utility of the ſubjects within Scot- 
land. 

XIX. That the Court of Seſſion, or College of 
Juſtice, do, after the Union, and notwithſtanding 
thereof, remain in all time coming within Scotland, as it 
is now conſtituted by the laws of that Kingdom, and 
with the ſame authority and privileges as before the 
Union, ſubject nevertheleſs to ſuch regulations, for the 
better adminiftration of juſtice, as ſhall be made by the 
Parliament of Great- Britain; and that hereafter none 
ſhall be named by her Majefty, or her Royal Succeſ- 
ſors, to be ordinary Lords of Seſſion, but ſuch who 
have ſerved in the College of Juſtice as Advocates, ot 
2 Clerks of Seſſion for the ſpace of five years 3 
or, as Writers to the Signet, for the ſpace of ten years 3 
with this proviſion, That no Writer to the Signet be ca- 
pable to be admitted a Lord of the Seſſion, unleſs be 
undergo a private and public trial on the civil law, be- 
fore the faculty of Advocates, and be found by them 
qualified for the faid office, two years" before. be be 
named to be a Lord of Seſſion: Vet ſo;'as the qualifi- 
cation made, or to be made, for perſons 
to be named ordinary Lords of Seffion, may altered 
2 Parliament . _ — 
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Kingdom, and with the ſame authority and privileges 
28 before the Union, ſubject nevertheleſs to ſuch regu- 
lations as ſhall be made by the Parliament of Great- 
Britain, and without prejudice of other rights of Ju(- 


ticiary z and that all Admiralty JuriſdiQtions be under 
the Lord Ord, or Commiſſioners for the Ad- 
miralty of Greaf-Britain for the time being; and that 
the Court of Admiralty, now eſtabliſhed in Scotland, 
be continued, und that all reviews, reductions, or ſuſ- 
penſions of the ſentences in'marititne caſes, competent 
to the juriſdiction of that Court, remain in the ſame 
manner after the Union, as now in Scotland, until the 
Parliament of Great-Britam (hall make ſuch regulations 
and alterations, as ſhall be Judged expedient for the 
whole United Kingdom, fo as there be always conti- 
nued in Scotland a Court of Admiralty, ſuch as is in 
England, for determination of all maritime caſes relating 
to private rights in Scotland, competent to the jurifdic- 
tion of the Admiralty Court, ſubject nevertheleſs to 
ſuch regulations and alterations, as ſhall be thought 
proper to be made by the Parliament of Great- Britain ; 
and that the En of Admiralty and Vice- 
Admiralties in Scot be reſerved to the reſpective 
Proprietors as rights of property, ſubject, nevertheleſs, 
as to the manner of exerciſing ch heretable rights, to 
ſuch ions and alterations as ſhall be thought pro- 
per to be made by the Parliament of Great - Britain. 
And that all other Courts now in being within the 
Kingdom of Scotland do remain, but ſubject to altera - 
tions by the Parliament of Great. Britain; and that all 
inferior Courts within the ſaid limits do remain ſubor- 
dinate, as they are now, to the ſupreme Courts of 
Juſtice within the ſame in all time coming ; and that 
no cauſes in Scetland be cognoſcible by the Courts of 
Chancery, en';5-Bench, Common-Pleas, or any other 
Court in Wejtminfter-Hall; and that the ſaid Courts, or 
any other of the like nature, after the Union, ſhall 
have no power to cognoſce, review, or alter the acts 
or ſentences of the Judicature within Scotland, or ſtop 
the execution of the ſame: And that there be a Court 
of Exchequer in Scotland after the Union, for deciding 
queſtions concerning the revenues of cuſtoms and ex- 

ciſes there, having the ſame power and authority in 
ſuch caſes, as the Court of Exchequer has in Eng- 
land; and that the ſaid Court of Exchequer in Scotland 
have power of paſſing Signatures, Gifts, Tutories, and 
in other things, as the Court of Exchequer at preſent in 
Scotland hath ; and that the Court of Exchequer, that 
now is in Scotland, do remain until a new Court of 
Exchequer be ſettled by the Parliament of Great- Britain 
in Scotland after the Union : And that, after the Union, 
the Queen's Majeſty, and her Royal Succeflors, may 
continue a Privy-Council in Scotland, for preſerving 
the public peace. and order, until the Parliament of 
Great- Britain ſhall think fit to alter it, or eſtabliſh any 
other effectual method for that end. 

XX, That all heretable offices, ſuperiorities, here- 
table juriſdictions, offices for life, and juriſdictions for 
life, be reſerved to the owners thereof, as rights of pro- 
perty, in the ſame manner as they are now enjoyed by 
the laws of Scotland, notwithſtanding this treaty. - 

XXI. That the Rights and Privi of the Royal 
Boroughs in Scotland, as they now are, do remain in- 
tire after the Union, and notwithftanding thereof. 

XXII. That, by virtue of this treaty, of the Peers 
of Scotland at the time of the Union; fixteen ſhall be 
No. 48. Vor. III. 


the number to ſit and vote in the houſe of Lords, and 


forty-five the number of the Repreſentatives of Scotland, 
in Houſe of Commons, of the Parliament of Great- 
Britain; and that when her Majeſty, her Heirs or Suc- 
ceſſors, ſhall declare her or their Pleaſure, for holding 
the firſt or any ſubſequent Parliament of Great- Britain, 
until the Parliament of Great- Britain ſhall make fur- 
ther proviſion therein, a writ do iſſue under the Great- 
Seal of the United Kingdom, directed to the Privy- 
Council of Scotland, commanding them to cauſe ſix- 
teen Peers, who are to fit in the Houſe of Lords, to 
be ſummoned to Parliament z and forty-five Members 
to be elected to fit in the Houſe of Commons of the 
Parliament of Great- Britain, according to the - 
ment in this treaty, in ſuch manner as by an act of this 
preſent Seſſion of the Parliament of Scotland is, or 


ſhall be ſettled 3 which act is hereby declared to be as 


valid as if it were u part of, and ingtoſſed in this treaty : 
And that the names of the perſons ſo ſummoned and 
elected, ſhall be returned by the Privy-Council of Scor- 
land, into the Court from whence the faid writ did 
iſſue, And that if her Majeſty, on or before the firſt 
day of May next, on which day the Union is to take 
place, ſhall declare under the Great-Seal of England, 
that it is expedient that the Lords of Parliament of 
England, and Commons of the preſent Parliament of 
England, ſhould 'be the Members of the reſpeRive 
Houſes of the firſt Parliament of Great- Britain, for 
and on the part of England, then the ſaid Lords of Par- 
liament of England, and Commons of the preſent Par- 
liament of England ſhall be the Members of the reſpec- 
tive Houſes of the firſt Parliament” of Great- Britain, 
for and on the part of England. And her Majeſty may, 
by her Royal proclamation, under the Great-Seal of 
Great-Britain, appoint the ſaid firſt Parliament of 
Great-Britain, to meet at ſuch time and place as her 
Majeſty ſhall think fit, which time ſhall not be leſs than 
fifty days after the date of ſuch proclamation: And, the 
time and place of the meeting of ſuch Parliament be- 
ing ſo appointed, a writ ſhall-be immediately iſſued un- 
der the Great-Seal of Great-Britain, ditected to the 
Privy-Council of Scotland, for the ſummoning the ſix- 
teen Peers, and for electing forty-five Members, by 
whom Scotland is to be repreſented in the Parliament 
of Great-Britain: And the Lords of Parliament of 
England, and the ſixteen Peers of Scotland, ſuch ſix - 
teen Peers being ſummoned and returned in the mau- 
ner agreed in this treaty ; and the Members of the 
Houſe of Commons of the ſaid Parliament of Zng- 
land, and the forty-five Members for Scotland, ſuch 
forty-five Members being elected and returned in the 
manner * in this treaty, ſhall aſſemble and meet 
reſpective — in their reſpective Houſes of the Parlia- 
ment of Great- Britain, at ſuch time and place as ſhall 
be ſo appointed by her Majeſty, and ſhall be the two 
Houſes of the farſt Parliament of Great-Britaim ; and 
that Parliament may continue for ſuch time only, a8 
the preſent Parliament of England might have conti- 
nued, if the Union of the two Kingdoms had not 
been made, unleſs ſooner diſſolved by her Majeſty. 
And that every one of the Lords of Parliament of 
Great-Britain, and every Member of the Houſe of 
Commons of the Parliament of Great-Britain, in the 
firſt, and all ſucceeding Parliaments of Great-Britain, 
until the Parliament of Great-Britain ſhall otherways 
direct, ſhall take the reſpective oaths appointed to be 
taken, inſtead of the oaths of allegiance and ſuprema- 
cy, by an Act of Parliament made in England, in the 
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" CT And it is declared 'and agreed, that theſe 
words, ' This Realm, The Crown of this Realm, and The 
21 n of 'this Realm, mentioned in the oaths and de- 

. contained in the aforeſaid: acts, which were 


intended to — the Crown and Realm of Enghind, 

ſhall be underſtood of the Crown and Realm of Great- 
Britain; ** it, in that ſenſe, the ſaid oaths and 
declaration be taken and ſubſcribed by the Members of 


5 both Houſts of the Parliament of Great - Britam. 


XXIII. That the a foreſaid fixteen Peers of Scotland, 


mentioned in the laſt preceding article, to fir in the 
Houſe of Lords of the Parliament of Great- Britain, 
hall have gl prigilegys of; of N which the Peers 
of Elan 

of Grear-Britain ſhall have pics the 
* ticularly the ci he of fitti 2 the trials of Peers: 
- Andin Tk the trial ny Peer, in time of ad- 


now Have, and e N or any Peers 
nion, and par- 


journment, * of Parliantent, the ſaid ſix- 


teen Peers moned in the fame manner, 


and have the ſame powers and privileges at ſuch trial, 


as: any other Peers of Great-Aritain ; and that, in 
caſe any. trials of Peers ſhall hereafter happen, when 
there is no Parliament in being, the fixteen Peers of 
Scotland who ſate in the laſt preceding Parliament, 
ſhall be ſummoned in the ſame manner, and have the 
ſame powers and privileges at ſuch trials, as any other 


Peers of Great-Britain : And that all Peers of Scot 


land, and their Succeſſors to their honours and digni- 
ties, ſhall, from and after the Union, be Peers of 
Great-Britain, and have rank and precedency next 
and immediately. after the Peers of the like orders and 
degrees in England at the time of the Union; and be · 
fore all Peers of Great Britain, of the like orders and 
degrees, who may be created after the Union, and 
ſnall be tried as — of Great Britain, and ſhall enjoy 
all privileges of Peers, as fully as the Peers of England 


00 now, or as they, or any other Peers of Great- Bri- 
- - #ain, may hereafter enjoy the ſame, except the right 
ö and privilege of fitting in the Houle of Lords, and the 
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eee the Juſlicia Court, 
ki, Bp Courts. now din $ 
ed: Be that the fai Is be. alterc: 
to the State of "the bab. 'as her bee 
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as the Parliament of Gredr-Britois {ball 
make, And that the Crown, Scepfer, and Sword of 
State, the Records of Parliament, and all_other Re- 
cords, Rolls, and Regiſters whatſvevgr,., both public 
and priyate, general and particular, and warrants there- 
of, continue to be kept as they are within that part of 
the United Kingdom now called Scotland ;- and. that 
they ſhall ſo remain in all cime coming, not 
of the Union, 

V. That all laws and ſtatutes in cher King 
dom, ſo far as they are contrary to, ot inconſiſtent 
with, the terms of theſe articles, er any of them, 
ſhall, from and after the Union, ceaſe and. become 
void, and ſhall be fo declared to be by the reſpective 
Parliaments of the ſaid Kingdoms. 

ay Ramullies is a village, (ſurrounded with a ditch) 
abant, in the diſtrict of Laa by the-{Kirts 

of the . of e. rendered famous to all 
poſterity — victory obtained there 
by the Dale of mſieur. D. Au- 


ver puer que, over 2 "Ei of Bavaria and — 
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Ne e De ol 25 W vas at 
of. the lines, to x5 the neceſſary or- 
2 ano ef gn Velt-Marſhal Azverguergue re- 
where perceiving, that the 
ED f in the bedges of Fran- 
| z galled the hotſe of chert wing, he cm- 
manded four e e e 

non undet Colonel n to 


| | in. from thence, which 8 
e Mount Ft. Aube, — — enemy de- 
the Rage Bk toinb/ of Hoits tached two battaliond and . {quedrons! of 
; Pe bf Ag „on ſoot, co * chat "i 
5 g 5 1 "but ab nt cott\maddtd,”ar"'the 
5 e eue, abe | un rig che whole d of the Dumb hdtie, 
| 3 to attack the chemy i N not, ay prevented 
est qudgey.whether thoſe ſquadrons they fa w - their, deſign, hut put into ſoch 


0 — to cover their march into their — . 898 that they were mot able, either to reach 
10 . fe yrod way ing he tom of He 


the ehem 3 * 4. 
veoeſe do 2 
8 — — which —＋ on the left. of 
all, behaved thomſelves with fuch gallantry, that 
forced the enemy to give — and 
Condit ſquadrons ; but, at the ſame 
time, the French had almoſt an equal advantage 
. che. Dutch . horſe of the right of the 
put into great confulion. 


near the hedges of the village of | Franquenies, 
which'was'on their right: The Confederate army 
was at the ſatne time drawn up in order of bat- 
tle, A . dun © near Foltz, on 


ſent fifty —_— 


„ "and made four i 
of the WN Thus, 
— Daniel, the ile weight of the battle 


l upon the right wing of the French army, where 
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the hörte, as he n Kirrap'for the 
Duke to remount. 


'The twenty eden which the Duke had bi 


ſent for from the right to reinforce the left, hall 
but _ ſhare in the defeat of the enemy's 

nt 3 for, by that time they were come the 
— and hor jerking Parte thifs, | both 
in front and flank, had almoſt compleated that 
ſignal piece of ſervice, cutting in pieces the beſt 
part of the French King's Houſhold troops, fo 
that they could never be fully re-eſtabliſhed du- 
ring the remainder of the war. In the mean 
time, the village of Ramillies was vigorouſly at- 
tacked by General Schultz, with the twelve bat - 
talions under him. The enemy, having the ad- 
vantage of the ground, defended themſelves 
with great reſolution and obſtinacy, till, ſeeing 
the whole line of the Confederate infantry in 
motion to ſupport General Schultz, and the Dutch 
and Daniſh horſe adyancing to ſurround them, 
they thought of making their retreat ; but found 
it was too late ; for they were intercepted by the 
victorious: horſe, and moſt of them either killed 
or taken-priſoners. 

The reſt of the enemy's infantry endeavoured 
likewiſe to make their eſcape, which they did 
in better order, being favoured by the horſe of 
their left wing, who, being covered po pe a rivu- 
let and — o had not yet been 
formed themſelves in three lines — Ole 
and Anderkirk. But the Exgliſb horſe, having 
found means to paſs the rivulet,” charged the 
enemy with ſuch unpirallelled briſkneſs and cou- 
rage, that they intirely abandoned their foot; 


and our dragoons, puſhing into the village of 


Anderkirk, made a terrible ſlaughter of them. 
The reſt of the enemy, who were at the ſame 
time attacked by the Exgliſßʒ and Dutch foot 
with equal bravery, gave way on all ſides. Their 
horſe rallied again in the - plains, to cover the 
diſorderly retreat of their foot; but they were 


ſo cloſely purſued by the Conſederate cavalry, 


that they were forced to divide themſelves into 
three ſemalt bodies, that ——— ht fly the ber- 
ter three different way that took to 
the left, were — by the Durch and *** 
who made great ſlaughter amongſt them, and 

took abundance of z- and thoſe, that 
fled to the right, were . by the regiments 


ere which was immedi. 


ing Killed many,;:the::reſt 


ted. Uran. delivered 
Hut, — EET 
order to deer. the Semy. they tr 


9988 
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To —— the enemy's pot cy, 6 96 hay 
Li t- General ¶ d, commanded by him- 


ng os 
General Woed galloped with his on tegi 
upon the enemy's left; and charged them ſo vi · 
gorouſly, that he broke them entirely, Killing 
many of them, and taking not a fe priſoners; 
among whom were two Lieutenant - Colonels, one 
Major, four Captains, and ſeveral ſubaltetn Of- 
ficers. He alſo too the ſtandard. ofthe Elec- 
tor's Guards, two of his own Troopers, and kil- 
led his Kettle drummer * the Elector himſelf and 
Villeroy very — e Major Perry, 
at the head of Hyndbam' N fell upon 
the enemy with —_ briſkneſs and reſolution; 
put many of them to the ſword, and took ſe- 
veral priſoners, 2 the Major of the 
Spaniſb Guards, Monſieur de la Guertiere, and 
Monſieur de Bruan; Cornet of the ſame, | beſides 
four Officers, and forty-ſix private men of the 
Royal Bombardiers, with their colours. The 
Engliſh 'horſe and dragoons followed the chace 
through and by Judoigneyc till two o'clock in the 
morning, as far as Meldert, being five le 
from the place, where :the action happened, and 

two from Louvain. During this retreat, a miſ- 
fortune happened to the enemy, which contri- 
buted not a * 1 828 N Se- 
veral waggons of their Van · gu down 
ſtopped the way, ſo that their baggage and ar- 
tillery, which followett; could not .paſs, nor 
could their troops defile in good order. Per- 
ceiving, that the Confederate horſe, having got 
intelligence of this accident, purſued them cloſe, 
they threw down theit arms, that they might 
eſcape with the more caſe, and retreated in the 
greateſt confuſion. Here it was, that the moſt 
priſoners were: taken for, in the action, little or 
no quarter was given, the Confederate horſe 
having been highly provoked by łhe idle Gaſ- 
conades of the French Muſquetaires = _ 
d' Armes, of which they , were ET 

they came to the attack, but paid 


— 


* 


60 —_ ſitutation, the left wing of the French, 
< which had not been able to engage by reaſon of the 
„ moraſs,. which lay between —4— 
<<. drew up in order upon a riſing ground, as was well 
<< judged by the —7 Lieutenant Ge- 


1c neral, and reſs of the 0 

<« borſe, which 222 22 

« Ef 2 by th means ——— N 
4 


— 


<« to rally, and male their retreat ini good order. The 

<© moſt part of the troops diſbanded themſelues before 

<< the retreat ; and this. cauſed the diſorders, which 

<< followed; for we had not above three or four thou 

TN — — the — K. engagement,. 
4 officers, Who were in 

ſaid, the Duke was borne down by ſome of the diſ- 


ordered along borle. 11 82 both may be true. 
(1) The 


u dle he 
comet Late | 
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wth Vg . lh about iſty” 
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en ee. The cle 
 accotdivig? to the moſt 


com 


t th flain, and among 
oc hon and Pritics: Motba:" 


mo 
them, Pff 


which, With their deſerters and wounded, 
wade hel Jg not Tels than twenty thouſand 
Sone accdunts make the number of 


He INE OTOL) 


wont, never win viltory more © muſt haye ever returned to their colours: The 
wunde theme) yer” 


ons of note the priſoners were Meſ 


urs Palrvicini and Misierr, Major- Generals; 


ade Matyiiifs u Bay; Biigatlier/Gejera of h&fey © 
hundred and the M f 


Fot; the 


100 Lord Clare; and ſeveral others (2). - 


(by 2 I the Maärket- lacs) 2 a 


85 wh of war, they ns to 
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— —— 4 Nn, Brigadier- General f 
ar la Dame, fon” of che 

Jo of men, Marſhal dr Tall; Monficut 4. Montmortncy, 
putation,” a. hepherv to the late Diike” of Lulenz 


rr 


wry ; a hes * 

The Elector of Bavaria and Marſhal de 11 T Cons 
/on; and about ſix thouſand private ſoldiers;” Teroy, ih the 
and neat Nx hundred Officers taken prifoners;” 


part of the broken re: Jederates 
mains of their arhy, continited* 8 Precipltate bY. 4 
* tilt they reached Londa where” having 


abandon that 
e ee r. ſcarce * of their rr Place, and retire to 0 On the Uther 
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I larlber b ſaid to Biſho Bur- 
as ) 17555 Dd Met x the beſt of . had 


Bt that Jon 58 did not do their 


— 5 — the courage that had appeared am 
them on other o νj,˖u⸗g And when the Biſhop aſked 
him the differente between, the actiom at Hachſledt and 


at Raw — 1 The battle of — laſted 
detwegy mens wh hours, and we loſt above 
100 * wher the battle of Ramillies 
lifted 19 dur A we loft not above two 
noun 90 5 Vol. II. 45. | 
(2) The S Margie f. Rane e bis bende 


as 2 Crotmir, and 1 57 yore nnd 
nv ty f without any ce 

nent 450 4 ee ET th Open, when 
deter, 10 0 (ele lays it down as a 
— rel; ion battles, that a General ſhould 
never be ks ber to offer or receive battle, ex- 
wth wherein the benefits, that 


cept I ch 
will — Prince from à ptoſperous event, 
vill be. \atych greats r than any diſadrantag e be can 
poſſibly 7 0 y-a defeat. This feſt m maxim, ſo 
* inconteſtable, in its awn nature, and ſo neceſſary to 
© be lervey eg 755 bly diſre arded on this occa- 
« fon by Ma Piles otwithſtanding the 
<« fatal event of the 1 * Feb edt, the war, that 
« rekindlad on the Rhine, was ſuſfained with equality. 
«© It was carried: on to adyantage in-/aly, where the 
„Dube, 7. eu, ho oppoſed Prince Eugene, 
gave Mon 1 & Feuillade an opportunity to form 
« the ſiege ur: ' The Duke of Berwick ſuſtain- 
c ed avery Aden N E with Spain, after Marſhal de 
4 Theſſt bad quitted the ſiege of Barcelona in ſo pu- 
<« ſillanimous à manner. e Confederate Crowns 
* therefore. ſhould have only maintained a defenſive 
war in Flanders during this campaign, and for which 
* we. were effectually prepared by forming a new line 
* along the Deule. Ou r reſolution therefore to open 
the campaign with a general ation, the ſucceſs of 
which would have been but inconſiderable on our 
part, in that early ſeaſon, was a remarkable error 
in that general ſtate of affairs; and reſulted from a 
preſumptive vanity, and a rect inattention to the 
general plan of the war. rſhal de Villeroy was 
determined, without the leaſt reaſon, to open the 
„% campaign out of his lines. With this view be 
matched to Tirlemont ; but he ſhould have thought 
this motion ſuffcient, ahd he might poſſibly have 
* had juſt inducements to make it. An army, which 
is only charged with a defenſive war in its . 
ought to be aſſembled ſooner than the enem - Bu 
order to gain ſome days, at leaſt, for the conſump- 
tion of the forage near the lines; and, had we pur- 
ſued this cautious conduc, it would have been dif- 
ficult for the enemy to approach our lines; and 
their continuance, in the adjacent country would 
have been deſtructive to their cavalry and equipage. 


cc 


If Marſhal de Villeroy had been content with his ad- 
vance to Tirlemont, and had cauſed his army to 
conſume the forage between his camp and the Deule, 


he might have effected the preſervation of the Nither- 
No. 48. Vol. III. 


ong 0. very judicious 


« mitted b 


<< uſeleſs during the engagement. 


— — _— * 


« lands, .and the ſecurity off his lives, without hazard- 
ce ing any N ee 
* march inſufficient Hough it mi 


bt have produced a 
; and in 


dof waiting for 


„ the Elector of — with whom, in mete de- 


t ference to his rank, he ought, at leaſt, to have aR- 


&, ed in concert, he decamped from Tirlemont, and. 
Lies, without acquiring any intel . 


e advanced to Rami 
« ligence gf the mofiogs formed 

werte then aſſembled near ongres.. 
« of his march 


the enemy,. who 


©. formed; that the enemy were advancing} to him,; 


and that their fro poem began to be diſcovered» | 


4+ He, then prepar his troops in order of 
& battle, with a full per 1 ba that the enemy would 
tc not preſume to 90 o ſormidable an army as his. 


% Had his difpofition been regular, the bravery of his 


1% troops might have rendered the action ſucceſsful z 
but it was ſo extremely injudicious and ill- precau- 
£ tioned; againſt the oriler, in hich he ſaw the enemy 
ranged, that it can be hardly, thougbt ſurpriſin 
185 the 5 of 7 battle al d fatal, as it u 

46 roved. now repreſent the errors 12 
Me. arſhal ae Pilleroy with reſpect to his par- 
©« ticular Ailpofition, which I I ſhall d 
et left of the army, and * the extent of the 
line to the extremity; of. the right. 
proceed to the ſecond line; and from thence to the 
rear, to make it evident, that the diſpoſition was 
every where i irreg alar,, and contraty to all juſt rules. 


« The left wing of the cavalry was covered by the 


ce Gheet, and the marſhes that bounded it; and where 
« the troops could neither charge the enemy, nor be 
«© charged by them; and.conſequently ney continued 


e 
KRamillies, which was ſeated in a plan 3 beyond, the 
« ſource of the Gheet, fronted, the right infan- 


ce try, and Marſhal ge Villeroy had poſted ſome batta- 
« lions there; but the village was too diſtant from 
« our line, to be ſupported to any effect, when it 
« ſhould. happen to be attacked by the enemy. We 
<< even neglected to open the hedges. towards the line, 
„in order to advance with a more extended front, 
cc jn caſe it ſhould be neceſſary to ſupport the infantry 
< in the village, who had not the precaution to ac- 
« commodate that place, either to their front or 
« flanks, nor even to form a communication between 
« their ſeveral battalions, ſo that they were only poſt- 
« ed in the incloſures and gardens. But the moſt ex- 
c traordinary circumſtance of all was, that, in order 
ce to defend the village, which, it was imagined, would 
ce coſt the enemy very dear to ſurprize, though it was 
<« too remote from the line, to produce any ſuch effect, 
«© we poſted there all the uſeleſs infantry of the army, 
c compoſed, for the greateſt part, of foreign batta · 
e lions and recruits, and even priſoners from 
„ the enemy. When the —_— therefore was at- 
te tacked, the aſſailants only engaged a ſet of inconſi · 
4 derable troops, who were ill-dilpoſed, and not ſup- 


tc ported either in time, or from any fituation near 


9E enough 


But he thought this firſt. 


When the van 
began to appear at the head of the 
&« Litth Gheet, where Rumillist is ſeated, he was in- 


ribe from the 
I ſhall then 
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„ forced by an attack qt flanks, which were 
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camp, and abandoned Labvain. Whereupon 


Confederates,” having halted at Beve- 
24th dF May, for the refreſhment of 
troops, difpoſed all i 


of 
ight, that the 


* 


a 1 i _ 4 a — 1 


bridges being laid over that river, a detachment 
of five hundred men was ſent o take poſſeſſion 
of the place, and the whole army paſſed the ri 
ver the next day, about noon, and incatnped at 
Berblem (1). Cay 


After 


e — *— 


EY 
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« enough to have any effect; and the village 


« intirely unprotected. diſpoſition of our right 
4 was till worſe than that of our left of the center, 
« The village of 2 on the bank of the Mehaigne 
« ought to have ſupported our right, and reſerved a 


* conſiderable body of infantry to guard it; but Mar- 


4. ſhal de Villeroy contented himſelf at firſt with de- 
« taching a regiment of dragoons thither, who were 
«-yery and 
<< he afterwards ſupplied it with a brigade and four 
« batralions, who were overwhelmed by the ſuperior 
c fire of the enemy's infantry, who were already maſ- 
« ters of the village. I ſhall add to all this inconſide- 
6 rate diſpoſition of the front a particular neglect, 
* which contributed likewiſe to the loſs of the battle. 
4 I have already obſerved, that Marthal de Villeroy 
« received intelligence in the morning, that the ene- 
„ my were advancing towards him; and, yet in all the 
44 courſe of time he then had to diſengage his troops 
* from the impediments of their baggage, he never 
* thought of that precaution 3 ſo that the greateſt 
„part of it was heaped up between the two lines, 
„ and embarraſſed their motions, eſpecially to the 
« right, where the action was ſuſtained. Such were 
* the principal defects in our difpoſition ; and they 
« yere all ſo very conſiderable and eſſential, that one 
& alone would have been fufficient to have loſt us the 
4% battle. The enemy, who were ſenſible of our in- 
6% judicious arrangement, were above five hours in 
<< changing their order of battle, in order to form 
* another, that might be more advantageous to them 
in that conjuncture. In all that length of time our 
% troops continued under arms, without forming any 
« motion ; and whatever inſtances could poſſibly be 
„ made to Marſhal de Villeroy to adjuſt his order of 
1 battle by that, which he ſaw the enemy forming, 
« in order to attack us, it was impoſſible to prevail 
% upon him to vary his firſt diſpoſition. Our whole 
army beheld the enemy unguarding their right, be- 
<< cauſe it would have been in vain for them to have 
<< attacked our left, which was covered by the Gheet. 
«© The Lieutenant-General, who commanded on the 
left, ſent frequent intelligence to Marſhal de Villeroy 
of the enemy's motions, which he had obſerved, 
* and propoſed to him, not to leave any more caval- 
« ry on the left, than would be proportionable to 
«© what the enemy reſerved at their right, and to dou- 
<< ble the reſt behind the left. But Monſieur de C/ 
„ fon recommended this ſalutary and judicious advice 
in vain. It was likewiſe obſerved, that the enemy 
4c till drew off part of their infantry from their right, 
„ and formed feveral lines before the village of Ra- 
« milkes, and the right of our infantry; and we 
„might naturally 1 T they intended to make a 
% powerful effort againſt that village, and the right of 
„dur infantry. But whatever remonſtrances could 
* be made to Marſhal de Villeroy, to induce him to 
4 approach the village, and double part of the infan- 
<< try of the left behind that of the right and center, 
< as he faw performed by the enemy, he continued 
© inflexible, though he had all imaginable reaſon to 
<< conform the diſpoſition for his defence to the ene · 
<< my's preparations for attacking him. It was like- 
«© wiſe obſerved, that the enemy drew off a body of 


<< infantry from their ſecond line, and marched them 


« to Taniers; and it was repreſented, though ineffec- 
«© tually, to Marſhal de Villeroy, that the enemy pour- 
„ ed all their force to their left, and that it would be 
ce impoſſible for our right to ſuſtain ſo formidable an 
<c effort; but no conſideration could induce him to act 
<< confiftently with the enemy. In fine, when above 
* five hours had been employed by the enemy in 


— — — —— * — ” — — 
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forming the diſpoſition I have "deſcribed 
56 Marſhal de Villeroy, in all that length of > ps 
<< ver made the leaſt proviſion for inabling the right to 
*< ſupport the ſhock with which they were threatened, 
the enemy attacked the village of Taniers ; and, 
«* when they had intirely carried it, and improved it 
© to ſupport their teft, they advanced iu four lines to 
our right wing of cavalry, and in ſeveral lines and 
columns to our infantry, who were poſted in the 
village of Ramitfies. As they approached our right, 
„ they advanced their ſecond. and fourth lines into the 
« intervals of their firſt and ſecond lines; fo, that 
« when they made their advance upon us, they form- 
ed only one front, without any intermediate ſpaces. 
This motion was performed ſo near us, that our 
right had no time either to cloſe themſelves, in or- 
der to fill their intervals by that contraQtion, or to 
„ ſupply them with the ſecond line, which, beſides 
<< their immoderate diftance from the firſt line, were 
<< incapable of making that advance with freedom, on 
« account of the feyeral equipages, which, as I have 
4 already intimated, were left, through mere negli- 
« gence, between the two lines. Our right therefore 
«© was charged by one contiguous front, whoſe ſqua- 
« drons, that forced our intervals, penetrated without 
<< oppoſition, and then wheeled about to charge the 
ſquadrons of our firſt line in the rear, who, though 
Ang almoft defeated all the ſquadrons that at- 
c tacked them, were now thrown into a general diſ- 
order by the fquadrons of the enemy's ſecond line, 
and by thoſe, who charged them in the rear. The 
enemy conducted the attack of the village different- 

« iy from that of the cavalry on the right. 
Advanced to it in four columns; but, when they ap- 
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« proached the front of that village, they were con- 


« yinced, that our line of foot was too remote to 
protect it with their fire, and that the flank of the 
village was not guarded by troops, becauſe their 
number in that place was too inconſiderable. From 
this bad diſpofirion an our part they derived one, 
« that was advantageous to themſelves ; for they ad- 
« vanced one of their laſt lines into the front of the 
<« firſt; and, when they were marching up to the vi 
lage, this front extended in an angle to the flank of 
that village, and eaſily forced it, while the other 
c troops ſuſtained the attack fram the front of that 
« place. All this diforder of our tight was not to he 
4 retrieved, either by the prefence of the General 
6 himſelf, or the ſeveral General Officers in that quar- 
« ter. The bravery, both of Officers and Soldiers 
<« was incapable of reinſtating an action, that was loſt 
<« by a bad diſpoſition ; ſo that a general confuſion was 
e communicated through all our right, who abandoned 
<« the field of battle and their cannon. The left of 
<< the cavalry,. and ſome battalions of the left, who 
„nad not ſhared the engagement, retired without any 
4 moleſtation, till the approach of night, when the 
4 flight and diſorder became univerſal. 

Thus did the enemy, in the ſpace of one * 
of an hour, defeat an army of eighty thouſand men, 
<« while their owa loſs did not amount to. two thou- 
e fand. They took eighty pieces of cannon, and & 
© prodigious quantity of baggage ; and conquered 
& the Spaniſþ Netherlands, which our General had 
abandoned.“ bs.” 

(1) Louvain is a very large and pleaſant City of the 
Low- Countries; the French abandoned it May 24, 1700» 
the next day after the memorable battle of Ramillies, 
and the Duke of Marlberough took poſſeſſian of it an 
the 25th. Ir ſtands on the river Deule, eleven miles 
South-Eaſt of Mechlin, fifteen North-Eaſt of Bruſſets, 
twenty-ſeven North of Namur, and thirty- eight Nor the 
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After the battle of Ramillies, there was no- 
ing to be ſeen in the L- Cauntrias, but a ge- 
revolution ; and the Allies were attended 
with a continued courſe of conqueſt. The in- 
habitants of thoſe parts, weary of the French 
Goverament, received the Confederate Generals 
every where as their Deliverers, who had redeem- 
ed them from flavery, and recovered their ancient 
liberty. The cities of Louvain, Mechlin, and 
Bruſſels ſubmitted, beſides many leſſer places. 
Antwerp made a ſhew of ſtanding out, but ſoon 
followed the example of the reſt. Ghent and 
Bruges did the ſame. In all theſe King Charles 
was proclaimed, Upon this unexpected rapidi- 
ty of ſucceſs, the Duke of Mariberouwgh went 
to the Hague on the gth of Fune, to concert 
meaſures with the States; where he ſtaid but a 
few days, for they agreed to every thing he pro- 
poſed, and ſent him back with full powers. The 
firſt thing he undertook was the ſiege of Oftend, 
a place famous for its long ſiege in the laſt age. 
The natives of the place were diſpoſed to re- 
turn to the Auſtrian family; and the French, 
who were in it, had fo loſt all heart and ſpirit, 
that they made not the reſiſtance, which was ex- 
peed. In ten days after, the Confederates fat 
down before it, and, within four days after the 
batteries were finiſhed, the place capitulated (1.) 
From thence they proceeded to Menin, which 
was eſteemed the beſt finiſhed fortification in all 
thoſe parts. It was built after the peace of Ni- 
mag uen; nothing, that art could contrive, was 
wanting to render it IN and it was 
defended by a garriſon of ſix thouſand men; fo 
that many thought it was too bold an under- 
taking to ſit down before it. The French army 
was become conſiderable by great detachments 
brought from the Upper Rhine, where Marſhal 
Villars was ſo far ſuperior to the Germans, that, 
If it had nor been for this revulſion of his forces, 
the-Circles of Swabia and Franconia would have 
been much expoſed to pillage and contribu- 
tion (29 
The Duke of Yendeſme's conduct in Taly had 
ſo raiſed his character, that he was thought the 
only man fit to be at the head of the army in 
Flanders ; and was accordingly ſent for, and had 
that command given him with a high com- 
pliment, which was very injurious to the other 


Officers, fince he was declared to be the ſingle 


man, on whom France could depend, and by 
whom it could be protected in that extremity. 
The ſiege of Menin was carried on fo ſucceſsful- 
ly, that the trenches were opened on the 24h 
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of July, and the batteries finiſhed on the-2gth z 1706. 
and the place was ſo-warmly preſſed, that it ca- 
pitulated on the 11th of Auguſt, and, on the 
14th, being St. Lowis's Gays our thouſand men 
marched out of the town. It ſeemed ſtrange, that 
A garriſon, which was ſtill ſo numerous, ſhould 
ſurrender in ſo ſhort a time a place, which was 
both ſo ſtrong and ſo well furniſhed. But as the 
French were much funk, ſo the Allies wy” now 
become very expert at carrying on of ſieges 
and Cd bo coſt, that was * for diſ 
patch. Dender monde had been for ſome weeks Dender: 
under a blockade (3). This the Duke of Aar. monde 
borough ordered to be turned into a formal rr Hoy 
ſiege. The place was ſo ſurrounded with water, 
that the French King, having once begun a ſiege 
there, was forced to raiſe it; yet it was now ſo 
pred, that the garriſon offered to capitulate ; 

ut the Duke would give them no other terms, 
but thoſe of being priſoners of war, to which 
cory were obliged to ſubmit. Aeib was next in- 
veſted z it lay fo inconveniently between Flan- 
ders and Brabant, that it was neceſſary to clear 
that communication, and deliver hs ba from 
the danger of that neighbourhood. In a fort- 
night's time it was alſo obliged to capitulate ; 
and the garriſon were made priſoners of war (4). 

During theſe ſieges, the Duke of Yendoſme, 

having fixed himſelf in a camp that could not 
be forced, did not think fit to give the Duke of 
Marlborough any «diſturbance, while he lay with 
his army covering the ſieges. The French were 
jealous of the Elector of Bavaria's heat, and, 
though he deſired to command an army apart, 
yet it was not thought fit to divide their forces, 
though now grown to be very numerous. De- 
ſerters ſaid, that the panic was ſtill ſo great in 
the army, that there was no appearance of their 
venturing on any action. Paris itſelf was under 
no little conſternation; and, though the King 
carried his misfortunes with an appearance of 
calmneſs and compoſure, yet he was often let 
blood, which was thought an indication of a 
great commotion within; and this was, no 
doubt, the greater, becauſe it was ſo much diſ- 
guiſed. No news was talked of at that Court; 
all was ſilent and ſolemn ; ſo that even the Duch- 
eſs Dowager of Orleans knew not the true ſtate 
of their affairs ; which made her write to her 
Aunt, the Electreſs of Hanover, to learn news 
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of her. 


Whilſt theſe things paſſed in Flanders, the Affair: of 


Courts of Spain and france took ſuch early mea- Stain and 


ſures to attack King Charles both by ſea and +22 
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(1) Oſtend is a very ſtrong and fine ſea · port of the 


Lu- Countries, in the Earldom of Flanders, the Mar- 
quiſate of the territory of Fianden-Urien. It was in- 
veſted by the Confederates both by ſea and land, Zune 
25, 1706, and obliged to ſurrender, Fauly 6. Tt 
ſtands about nine miles Northeaſt of Newport, ele- 
ven Weſt of Bruges, twenty South-Weſt of Sluys, 
twenty-four North-Eaſt of Dunkirk, and thirty-five 
almoſt Weſt of Ghent. 

(2) Menin, a town of the Low-Countries, in- the 
Earldom of Flanders, one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
regular fortifications in Europe; notwithſtanding which 
(together with the vigorous reſiſtance of a numerous 
garriſon, and a reſolute Commander) the Confederates 
made themſelves maſters of it in eighteen days after 
the opening of the trenches. It ſtands on the river 
Lys, five miles South-Weſt of Courtray, nine almoſt 
North of Liſſe, and twelve almoſt South-Eaſt of Ypres. 
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(3) Dendermonde, a ſtrong town of the Low-Coun- 
tries, in the Earldom of Flanders. It was blocked up 
by the Confederates ſoon after the battle of Ramilliss, 
and ſurrendered to the Duke of Marlborough after - a 
formal fiege the beginning of Auguſt. It ſtands on the 
river Scheld, and Dender, twelve miles Ealt of Ghent, 
fourteen South- W cit of Antwerp, and ſeventeen North- 
Wet of Bruſſels. 

(4) Aeth, a ſtrong frontier-town of the Zow-Coun- 
tries, in the Earldom of Hainault, the Marquiſate of 
the territory of Brabant. The French took it in 1697, 
but reſtored it to the Spaniards the ſame: year by, the 
peace of Ryſwick : And the Confederates (under the 
command of Monſieur D” Awverguergue) took poſſeſſion 
of it the preſent campaign. It ſtands on the river 
Dender, fourteen miles almoſt North-Weſt of Mons, 
twenty-two almoſt South-Weſt of Bruſſeli, and twen- 
ty-four South of Ghent. 

(1) Dr, 
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land, before, he could. be /rehieved, by the mi. could haye Ripe chem From ape 

ritime powers, [that his Affuits were reduced tb. werk of: the 

the laſt degtee of Yeſpair, "Ring PMlp ſer ont. 
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in February froh Madrid, er to open che 
campaign with the ſieges of Valencia and C. 


rome. He was adviſed to begin with the te- 


0 - 


duction of Valencia; not only as it lay nearer, 
the diſpoſition to revolt would be checked, whic 


might otherwiſe increaſe and ſpread farther This 


advice, however, was over-ruled by France, 
where little regard was had to the Spaniards. Tt | 


was therefore reſolved (upon the arrival of a 


Courier from France) to begin with the ſiege of 
Barcelona. There King Charles himſelf lay; 
and, on taking it, all the reſt, it was reckoned, 
would fall. Purſuant to this ſcheme, the French 


reſolved to ſend every thing. neceſſary for the 


fiege, and the Count of Toulouſe was ordered to 
lie with the fleet before the place, whilſt it was 
beſieged by land. It was. concerted to begin 
the ſiege ia March; for they knew, that, if they 
began it ſo early, our fleet could not come in 
time to relieve the town. But two great ſtorms, 
that came ſoon after one another, did ſo ſcatter 
their tartanes, and diſable their ſhips of wat, 
that, as ſome were caſt away, and others much 
damaged, ſo they all loſt a month's time; and 
it was not till the 6th of April, that King Pbi- 
lip's army (conſiſting of thirty: ſeven battalions, 
and thirty-one ſquadrons). opened the trenches 
before Montjuic, which, through the obſtinate 
reſiſtance of the Exgliſb and Dutch garriſon, and 


the ſlowneſs of the attack, occaſioned by the 


death of the French Engineer Lapara, held out 


' twenty-two days. The French ſeemed to think, 


there was no danger of raiſing the ſiege, and that federate fleet at a diſtance. At Iaff, the, lege 93. jy: 
was raiſed on the 12th of May, N. S, wich great rai. 


therefore they might proceed as ſlowly as they 
pleaſed. The town was under ſuch a conſterna- 
tion, that nothing but King Charles's preſence 


came from Valencia, and was upon d 


lege. There were” tines: 
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ſtill more preſſed- The Earl of Peterbarough 
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Some few from Giroxne, and other places 
into the town, The French Engineers. (aftec 
Lapara's death) performed their part With little 
Kill and ſucceſs. The Levant winds wete A 
this while ſo ſtrong, that it was not poſſible for 
Sir Jobn Leate, with the confederate Heet, to 
come up ſo ſoon as was deſired,” Lake Jailed 
from Zibon in the end of March. He very. 
narrowly miſſed the Galleons, but he Tv 
purſue them, for he was to loſt ho time, but 
haſte to Barcelona. His fleet was increaled 0 
thirty ſhips of the line, by the time he got "i 
Gibraltar ; but, though twenty mor were fol- 
lowing him, he would not ſtay, but haſtec on 
to the relief of the place, as faſt as the Ving 
ſerved. But, when their ſtrength, as well of 
tience, was almoſt quite, exhauſted; the "wind 


but could not give thein any great alltance (f 


| 
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on 


turned, and -Leake arrived on, the 8th 0 A 
N. S. As ſoon as the Count de Towouſe, who 

with his ſquadron had kept the City blocked up 
by ſea, had intelligence that Z2ake was near him, 
he failed back to Toulon. Marſhal de 7 a 
with King Philip, who was, in the, camp, but | 
not once named in any action, continued three 
days before Barcelona, after their, fleet, failed 
away. They could then have no hopes of car- - 


rying it, unleſs a ſtorm at ſea had kept the Con- 


precipitation, and in much diſorder. 
camp was left well furniſhed, and the ſick and 
| iy . wounded 
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(1) Dr. Friend, in his Account of the Earl of Peter- 
borough' conduct in Spain, p. 53. obſerves, That 
« the Earl's conduct was as ſteady in the relief of 
&« Barcelona, as it was in the taking of it; and that 
6 in this, as in moſt of the events of the war, his 
&« Lordſhip overcame all the obſtacles, that could be 
« thrown in his way by the Miniſters of the Span 
Court. As ſoon as his Lordſhip perceived, that 
<< the enemy's deſign was upon Barcelona, he ordered 
„ ſome of the troops in Lerida to march, and rein- 
force that garriſon. The King, who was perſuaded 
© they would rather make an attempt upon Lerida, 
<« countermanded thoſe orders of my Lord, and was 
« ſo little apprehenſive of Barcelona's being in danger, 
c though ſufficiently warned of it by letters from his 
« Lordſhip, that, when the enemy was within five 
« leagues of the town, his Majeſty had but five hun- 
« dred men in it. My Lord, in like manner, was 
4 ſollicited by the Court to abandon Valencia, in or- 
der to ſecure Catalonia, and by the moſt preſſing 
letters and commands he was urged to ſuch raſh 


<< and impoſſible attempts, as muſt have proved the 


c certain ruin of the forces under his command, and 
<< the loſs of the King's perſon. But, in all theſe diſ- 
e tracting and deſperate caſes, his Lordſhip, not only 
took the proper reſolutions, but, with a prudence 
% fortunate to himſelf as well as the public, never 
„ omitted to ſecure the unanimous conſent of all in 
Councils of war, and gave in writing beforehand 
te the reaſons, which never failed of being : juſtified 
« by the events. Whilſt Barcelona was incompaſſed 
ce by land and ſea (after the loſs of fort Montjuic) his 
&« Lordſhip found methods to fling five hundred men 
* into the town, which was thought humanly impoſſi- 


& 3533 3c 6.5. £113.10 271640 
„ ble. And he brought the forces, which ſo much 
contributed to the relief of the City, without aban- 
% doning Valencia, or any foot of ground, hat be 
„had gained in Spain. maintained his poſt upon 
the hills for near a fortnight, with about two thou- 
<< ſand five hundred men, never above a leagus or two 
from the enemy, hom be kept in perpetual alarms. 
«© And by the conſtant vigilance he uſed, and the ex- 
act intelligences he procured, he continued in the 
c neighbourhood of ſuch an army to the laft, till he 
« made a march of about ſeven leagues, with ſo cri- 
<« tical a diſpoſition, that all his ſoot came in a fleet 
© of boats he had prepared, to the number of three 
©« gr four hundred, and landed at the ſame time with 
<< the troops, that were on board the navy. The 
© throwing in of ſo ſeaſonable a reinforcement into 
Barcelona, under ſuch circumſtances, was as great 2 
ce diſgrace, as happened to the French, except that of 
<< their riſing from before the town immediately after. 
For the garriſon, even with this addition, was not 
<« ſtronger, than when my Lord Peterlorougb took it 
with little more than a third part of their army- 
In order to ſecure this great advantage, When it 
« ſhould happen, the Earl of Peterborough; notwith- 
<« ſtanding all the haſte he made from /plencia/to Bar- 
c celona, had viſited, fortified, and ſecured all the 
<< paſſes behind him, ſo as to oblige (with an inconſi · 
<« derable number of regular troops, and the country- 
<< people) the whole army of Marſhal de Thefſe intire- 
<« ]y to abandon Spain, into which, had my Lord's 
<« advice been followed, they had never to.this day re- 
« turned.” "WP | | Bork wt 
In oppoſition to this account of Dr. Friend, the 
Author of the Inpartial Inquiry into the management of 
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be the away. Upon receipt of theſe, the EAI uf G. 
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gar 


it was cenſt 


coral in ny iv 
to be laid on luck things, yet, the 
apt 0 look on them as ominous, 


as 4 error im Marſhal Theſe, not to have 
raiſed the ſiege a day ſooner ; and that the ra- 
ther, becauſe the French King had made the ſun, 


with a motto; Nec pluribus impar, his device. 
King Philip made all the haſte he could to Pers 
| pignan 3 but his army was almoſt intirely ruined 
fore he got thither. ' © ES Wo oo ah 
At the ſame time the campaign was 
in Catalonia, it was alfo begun on the fide df 
Portugal. The Earl of Gakeay had full 4 
and à brave army of about twenty ſand 
men, well furniſhed in all reſpects: He left Ba- 
dajox behind him, and marched on to Alcantara. 
1 he Duke of Berwick had a very ſmall force left 
him, to defend that frontier : It ſeems, the French 
_ truſted to the intereſt they had in the Court of 
Portugal : The Duke's troops were ſo bad, that 
he _ in 9.00 action, that he could not 
depend on : He a iſon 
in Alcantara ; where theit beſt — — 
laid in. But, when the Earl of Gakway came be- 
fore the town, within three days the garriſon, 
conſiſting of four thouſand men, delivered up the 
place, and themſelves as priſoners of war: The 
Portugueſe would have ſtopped there, and thought 
they had made aigood campaign, though they 
had done no more: But the Exgiiſſi Ambaſſador 
at Liſbon went to the King of Portugal, and 
E him, that orders might be immediately 
ent to the Eatl of Galway to march on: And, 
when he ſaw great coldneſs in ſome of the Mi- 
niſters, he threatened a preſent rupture, if it was 
not done: And he continued waiting on the 


* 
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bridge of Almaras, the Portugueſe, doubting 


way towards Placentia, all the country 
declaring for um, as ſoon as he appeared ; and 
— ch —— before him, 
being able to give the leaſt interruption to 
march But, as there was no mannęt of com- 


not 
His 
munication over lard between | Barcelang and 
Portugal, when the Earl of Caltvay had forged a 


paſs at vhere the enemy had jatrench- 
ed themſelves, and was advanced as far as the 


fue of the ſiege of Barrelava; unanimouſly re- 
ſolved to engage no farther, till they faw. how 
that lege ended. Accordingly, they ordered 
their army to march aſide to ua ge, on 
retence that it was to ſecure their 
rontier, by taking that place. From thence 
they advanced to Salamanca. Bur, news 
of the raiſing the ſiege of Barcelona, they march- 
ed on towards Madrid, the Duke of Berwick 
obſerving their motions, and ſtill retiring 

lth * ſmall from P, 
tion, a very imall train erpignan 
ng, oF and from thence poſt to Madrid, 
on the 6th of June; but finding, that he had 
no army, which he could truſt to, the Grandees 
being now retired, and looking as ſo many 
dead men; and he _ that the Portugueſe 
were ſtill advancing, ſent his Queen to Burgos, 
and followed her in a few days, carrying with 
him what was valuable in his palace; and, it 
ſeems, he deſpaired of ever returning thither 
again, . ſince he deſtroyed all that he could not 
carry away; in which he ated a very extraor- 
dinary part, for he did ſome of this with his 
own hand, as was univerſally believed at Ma- 
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the war in Spain, p. 81. obſerves, That, however the 


Doctor boaſts of the Earl of Peterberongb's intelligence, 
yet it does not appear, from his orders or letters of 
that date, chat he was under pay appre s for 
Barcelona, on the 19th of ch 1705%, O. S. 


t 

the Earl's orders being for the fleet and forces to come 
to Altea or Denia; though, before the Admiral re- 
ceived thoſe orders, be received letters from the King 
of Spain and Prince Lichtenſtein, of the 26th of 
March, of a very different import; wherein the Ad- 
miral is defired to come to Barcelena with all poſſible 
diligence with the ſhips, troops, and money, which 
the Queen of Great- Britain deſigned for King Charles's 
ſervice and the relief of Catalonia. But, by the 7th 
of April, N. S. the Earl's eyes. ſeem likewiſe to have 
been opened; but the news appeared to have been a 
perfect ſurprixe to him; for, in his letter to Sir John 
Leake from Valencia of that date, he talks bf the re- 
lief of Barcelona as à matter ' deſperate, and would 
compound for the ſafety of the King's perſon. It ap- 
pears like wiſe, that his Lordſhip was ſtill of opinion, 
that all the forces, ammunition, and money ſhould be 
landed at Denia, Altea, or the grove of Valencia ; and 
his letter to Sir John Leake, of the 22d of April, 
ſhews, that he was even then of opinion, that the 
torces ſhould be landed no nearer than Tarragona, ex- 
cept a thouſand men to be put on board the men of 
war, in order to be thrown into Barcehna by fea, if 
it ſhould be requiſite ; ſo that it might jaſti/ be ſaid, 
that the Admiral felieved Bartelmna, if not contrary, 
it leaſt not purſuant, to the Earl's method. It cannot 
indeed be denied, that his Lordſhip had got "ſome 
oops ready in ſmall embarkations off of Yaxeros or 
Vattere, to take the opportunity of flipping them in- 
No. 48, Vor. III. 


maſt- head; but all the meaſures, 
. the enemy inveſted it within three day after; 


— — — 


2 
Enn 


town under the i of the leet; and 


that he came on board Sir Fobn Leake from the ſame 


at the main-top- 
r the relief of Bar- 
already been concerted, and in a manner 
For Sir eB n 


and boiſted his — 


und Admiral Faſſenaer made ſail before the 


anchor 'in 'the road, and by Sir George Byng's order a 
good body of forces were actually thrown into the 
town, before one half of the fleet knew, that the Earl 
of Peterborough was aboard, who indeed, upon his ar- 
rival at Barcelona, thought proper to approve of what 
Sir George Byng had directed. Upon the whole, the 
Author of the Impartial-Inguiry concludes, that not- 


withſtanding Dr. Friend * has attributed ſo great a 


©« ſhare of the relief of Barcelona to the Earl of Pe- 
« terborough ; it is — nag — of — 
© enemy's defi that three- days before 
* — hed aGtually inveſted it: Five days aſter he 
„ knew the town was beſieged, his Lordſhip was of 
6 = for landing all the ſuccours in the Kingdom 
&« Valencia ; and twenty days after, no ' nearer than 


% Tarragona. Now to ſay nothing of the unparal- 


4 jeled diſpatch made by | Sir John Lale and Sir 
« George Byng in bringing the and ſuccours to 


< the relief of Barcelo in ſo critical a time, contrary 
* to my Lord Peterboroagys opinion; let any indiffe· 
<< rent perſon judge, whether that place had ever been 
<« taken, if his Lordſhip's opinion in the fleet to deny 
Piers — rk; wow 8 ＋ 
going into Hay, 3 or, if it 
90 Ee 2 if his Lordſhip's orders had 
© been obeyed, which were directly oppoſite to the 
6 King of Spain's intereſt and deſires.” , 
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Charles ſtramge ſigia ta dhe Un, who: tetained all very — ef 


d-lay: 190 the pride) without any of the: courage; of, their ber e bi gre 
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nt certain what made him-Rayiſolong as he Others pretended that "th e the 
did at Bartelunu from the beginning of May till ; delay was a ſecret amour pf kh 8 7 at Bar- 
dear the end of Ju (). I a e e 


about him celona. 5 But whatever cauſe'w ' effects 
pretended, that it was not fit to go to Madrid, proved fatal. It U Propöfed, that he 
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c the war would have been over. 


„ affairs, it was of the | 


„ tions, and having great 
- <6 we were joined in time by all the forces with the 


- < this 


printed news- paper a free; paſlage. 


— 
* 


(1) The Earl of Galway in his Narrative, obſeryes, 
That, if the Portugueſe had marched directly to Ma- 
drid from the bridge of Amara, after they bad forced 
a paſs at ona, where the enem intrenched 
themſelves, as the Generals, of the Allies would have 
perſuaded them, . in all probability, ſays he, we ſhould 
© have arrived there at the ſame time with the news 
© of the Duke of Ai being returned to France ; 
© the Ducheſs muſt have been obliged to eſcape alone, 
„ and, the tribunals being Kill there, it is very likely 

fe il r 
© tugue/e were willing to go back, | ada- 
„ jox, which was intirely laying aſide all thoughts of 
«© Madrid; but others for attacking Ciudad Roderige ; 
«© and, by joining with thoſe, I engaged them, after 
se the taking of that place, to go Madrid. But 


„the time, which was loſt on this occaſion, had gi- 
sc ven the Duke of Anjou an tunity of return- 
„ ing from France to Madrid, — 


whence be with- 
„ drew the Court, and all the Tribunals, before the 
«© army could reach that place; ſo that, upon our 
<< arrival there, we found Madrid an open village; 
«<< and the troops having been extremely weakened by 
„ ſo long a march, were not above forty thouſand 
40 — — eight or 8 7 * Portu- 
60 7 Generals,” and thoſe of the Allies, thought it 
8 hight neceſſary the my of Spain ſhould come to 
« Ma id as Toon as poſlible, 
vantage his preſence might have been to his own 
importance to us, to be 
% immediately joined by the forces with the King, 


b and under the Earl of Peterboreugh's command, 


«© not being ſtrong enough without them to attack the 
« uke of Anjou, who had already. received ſome 
4 ſuccours from France, beſides the five thouſand five 


4 hundred horſe and eight thouſand foot, of which 


«© the Duke of Berwick's army conlifted, after he had 
<< been joined by the Conde de las Torres, Being per- 
<« fectly informed of the __ ſtrength, and mo- 


« King and the Earl of Peterborough, we might, in 

| Baer r 1 drive the Duke of An- 
« jou intirely out of Spain, make ourſelves abſolute 
c“ maſters of that Kingdom, and put an end to an 


* expenſive war; all the while we lay at Madrid and 


„ Guadalaxara, I diſpatched every day one or more 
«© expreſles, and the greateſt part of them Officers, 


© with letters to the King of Spain and to my Lord 
C Peterùorougb, repreſenting to them both tbe impor- 


© tance of our being joined forthwith, and earneſtly 
<< deſiring that no time n in improving ſo 
« criticala juncture. As the next beſt method to ad- 


- < viſe our friends of our arrival at Madrid, the firſt 


<< Gazette day after. we got thither, I cauſed it to be 


©, publiſhed in the Gazette, that we were there, and 
expected in a very few days to be joined by the 
King and the Earl of Peterborough, hoping, that 


© the natural curioſity of the Spaniards would give a 
But, notwith- 


« ſtanding all the diligence, that was uſed in this mat- 


e him on that ſubjeQ;z" produces 
„with letters from me to the Ki 


Or, beſides the ad- 


ons to beli eve, that if 


66 tor oh our party new fe drevkowarCelaplad M- 
4 dridand Gaadalamuro, before — ad- 
vice, that the King was vpom his march to join us; 
* and, in the mean time, the Duke df As army 


. was fo much increnſed by:daiby\rcinforcemests from 
& ſeveral parte, thut 


he was now become ſuperior in 


number to vs, even after ve were joindiiby thoſe 

% forces, which the Ning and my Ir 

„ brought along with tem. And Einuſt ſay, that 
it is the general opinion, zhd>}do:verily believe, as 

„the Portugeſe loſt one fair oppoitunity uf putting 
„ an end to the war; «ge marching directly from 
<« the bridge of Hee ;:to'Madrid'y. fo:we' loſt ano- 
<< ther, for want of beige Jö by the forces 


„ under the command of the Kiag:btl\Sainand the 


«© Earl of Peterborough. And whereas iht Ohle Lord 
4 is pleaſed to aver, that he-neves received; any ad- 
« vice from me of my arrival-at Aadrid with the 
&« Portugueſe ; and as an argument of my:negleR of 

es ar es: of one 
% Officer, that happened ta pa thiough is quarter 
ag, and mae for his 
© Lordſhip, I am obliged to ohſerve, that I gave this 
c« Officer an hundred piſtoles, und ordereil to go 
« directly to the King of Spam; ho then laꝝ at Sara- 
« goa; but he was accidentally forced to go out of bis 

wean) | * 

% way to avoid one of the enemy's which was 
* the true occafien of his thro' theEarFof Peter- 
« borough's quarters at Falumid, oo ta his firſt in- 


e tention. But ſeveral other Officers; who were diſ- 


<«< patched by me to the Earl, 'uſſured me, they had the 
<<. honour to deliver him thoſe letters, which I writ his 


% Lordſhip from Madrid and Guadalaxarai:And, even 


« taking the fat to be as the Earl of Peterborough is 
&« pleaſed to ſtate it himſelf, it is plain, his Latdſhip bad 
<«< at leaft ſome verbal informations from that very Offi- 
<« cer, that paſſed thro? his Lordſhip's quarters, and con- 
c ſequently could not be altogether ignorant, either of 
<« the place, where the Portugueſe army lay, or of the 
© neceflity of joining them without loſs of time. Af- 
<< ter the General had got King Charles imed at 
« Madrid, it was thought fit to advance to Guada- 
© [axara, where we had at laſt advice, that the King 
«« was coming to join us; and, at the ſame time, 
<« were informed, that the Duke of Anjou was at Gus- 
« dalaxara, to which place we marched-to prevent 
s the enemy from intercepting the King. Upon our 
„ approach the Duke of Ain repaſſed the river ; 
<« which little advantage we contented ourſelves with, 
e for it was not thought adviſable to fallo and at- 
« tack him on the other ſide, being advantageouſly 
„ poſted, and ſtronger than we. Weſtaid here two 


% days, and, when we thought the King was out 


ce of danger, we again retired o Onadalarara, where 
e we were joined by his Majeſty and my Lord of Pe- 
«<< terborough, with two regiments of & 

„ and part of Pierce'sy for his Lo ip had left be- 
© hind him, in ſeveral places, thirteen; battalions of 
« Pierce's, and twoother entire regiments of dragoons. 
„80 fooh as the armics were joined (having, upon 
« my arrival at Madrid, feat Captain Montague, to 


40 give 


h Valencia, as the neareſt 
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„ pive De aocvunt. of our ck; ae] to 
— jeſty'sleave-to.retice). I waited upon 
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"4 rh, and tor receive. his orders, till 1 
4 hvooldohave — ry > to go home. But, 
_ <( | beraufe the Marquiſi der Minas w 2 do ſo boys 
andi within. a few-days; after went away.” 


Yr. 
4 
— his anſwer to the ſecond gueſtion ſed to 
24 1 to | que pr 
iam by the Hauſe uf Lord on the gth of Faruary 
tr in theſe ters That the Bari eter bo- 
rough may armin the Houſe of what he of the 
Barb of n, bis flay 901th the 
_ erm ar Madrid, Ae march te Guadalaxara, and his re- 
treat» 40 Valencia t. and, if he knows any thing — 25 


0 anſwered, „That, from the time 

* the Eu of 'Gakooy: me firſt into Spain as far as 
„ Abnurbs:; and thence; returned back into Portugal, 
„ ge Furl of had no adyices from the 
* 'of Ganay, no necount of the motives of that 
retreat, or unt hopes given him of the return of 
e the Hur Auto Spain, - That, after the raiſing 
«the firge- of Barcelova,"- and the retreat of the 
<  Rrenthratmy' out of -Gatalonia, the Earl of Peter- 
106 reived:no; letter or meſſage from the Earl 
of Gakhonp iter his ſecond entrance into Spain, nor 
<4. had/thelcaſt notice of his ſituation, circumſtances, 
or deſigus, till he ſaw his troops retreating from the 
„enemy 40: take the ſtrong camp of Guadalaxara ; 


moge te wv 


though the marches of the King from Aragon, and 


* thoſe of the Earl of Peterboraugh from cia, 
«were well known in the Portugal camp. That two 
« ſeveral; Officers, ſent by yy Lord 3 came to 
<« Valenria, and brought n rs to the Earl of Pe- 

„ ferberough, one of them demanding money fot the 
„ purſuit of his journey. That, as to the perſons, 
<< who adviſed the King to go by Arragem, and not by 
% Valencia, be knows no farther (being at that time 
<«< abſent from bis Majeſty) but that, having ever ex- 
«<< tremely oppoſed it, and having writ to the Secreta- 
<« ry of State at his firſt coming to Valencia againſt it, 

„ he received an anſwer to this purpoſe, that be ho- 
LA the Earl of Peterborough would bear the morti- 

- << fication and diſappointment with patience, ſince the 
<< King was ſo reſolved; and a meſſenger by the ap- 
« pointed token, known to be ſent by my Lord Gal- 
10 xoay,. had given notice, that the ſaid Earl expected 
c the King by the way of Arragon, and had given to 
t underſtand how every thing was prepared for his 

- «© reception.that'way.”” The third queſtion propoſed 
to the Eatl of (Peterborough was in theſe terms: That 

the Bari «Pep; ns acquaint the Fuſe what ad- 
vices his | Lordſhip received fram the Earl of Galway at 

rid, in irder tu concert, any . publi es ? And 


-. 


what his Lordſhip knows of the reaſons, that induced the 
King go by Arragon tawargds Madrid, and 
not by Valencia? To wbich be anſwered, ** That the 


3 


thorough, offering him the command 


us det what the: Karl of Peterborough ſays on his 


ihe mad by: the Spain, the de 
— the it Aba and Generals, 10 
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«© Earbof Galmay continued about forty days at Ma- 
80 id, without making Any l. 805 ment 
His troops, ot provide any Magazines for the ſubſiſt- 
, ence of his army. That, mesting the enemy unex- 
«« peQedly, and retreating to the cariyp of Guadalax- 
ara, the troops were without proviſions, and in the 
«' greateſt diſorder. That the meaſures taken in that 
-« retreat, where five thouſand men were loſt without 
« a blow, und their Whole cavilry ruined, were all 
«c poſitively againſt the King's opinion, and that of 


0 
„ all Officers and Miniftets. That the Eart of Pe- 


<4 terborvigh had the accounts he gives from the King 


of Spain's own mouth; aud ſeveral of his Generals ; 
4% und it will particularly appear by letters from Count 
% Noyelleos, Velt-Marſmaf of the Emperor, and Ge- 
« neal to che King of Ham, and from Mr. Stan- 
1% hope, which letters the Earl is ready to produce. 
And that it is notoridus to the Whole world, that, if 
the Eatt of Gakony had purſued the enemy ten da 
c longer towards the bre all the horſe under the 
% Marſhal” of Berteict had deſerted to King Charles, 
„and the FYerch could never have return'd to Spain.” 
The Earl of Caοανα]πς, in his ph, to the Earl of 
Peterboroiꝶ hs anſtrrt to the five queſtions propoſed to 
him by the Lords, ſpeaks thus: In bis Lordſhip's 
. anſwer to the fee gugffn, he is pleaſed to aver, 


Thul frum tht Tine the EA Galway come fir/t into 


Spain as far as Almaras, anidthence returnad back into 
Portugal, the Earle Peterborough had nv advices from 
* the Earl of Galway, ne dcchint of the motiv of that 


«© retreat, or any hopes * bim "of thi" return of tbe 
l 5 ain. 25 4 


“ Portugueſe into What hi Lorothip ſays up- 
-©© on this occaſion is very true; for, whilſt he was at ſo 
« great a diſtance beſieged in Barrehna, and the 


„ Duke of Berwick with à conſiderable body of horſe 


< between him and us, it was to no to think 


of ſending diſpatches by land: Neither was it neceſ- 
* ſary to inform the enemy that way, that the Porta- 
e 


were reſolved," (notwithſtanding the repeated 
<« inſtances of the foreign Generals to the contrary) 
<« to return back again to their own country, after 
ce their army had advanced as far as the bridge of A- 
e maras, But, when we got to Madrid, I immediate- 
« ly ſent ſo many ex with letters, both to the 
60 Far) of Peterberough and the King of Spain, that it 
« was morally impoſſible his Lordſhip could have been 
« ignorant above eight days of our arrival there. And 
6c T have fince been aſſured by the inhabitants of Bar- 
« celona, that they were all informed of it by that 
« time; from whence I muſt conclude, that his Lord- 
4c ſhip's. delays in joining with us were voluntary, and 
cc not occaſioned by want of intelligence. I have aſ- 
cc ſerted in the Narrative which I delivered in to this 
cc moſt honourable Houſe, that I do verily believe, if 
« the Portugueſe my had been joined in time, after 
« their arrival at Madrid, by the forces. with the 
« King of Spain, and under the command of the Earl 
« of Piterborvagh, we might have been able to have 


« driven the Duke of Auen out of Spain, and have 

te put an end to an expenſive war; Nor was this my 

«© opinion only, but that of all the world at that 7 * 
\ n 1 7 «6 
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v And I find his Lordſhip thinks it fo far imports him 
6c to be clear of this imputation, that he is reſolved to 
be: cid. of it at- any tate For certai ing leſs 
c than an apprehenſion of this nature could have made 
© him aver a ſact ſo improbable as that, Where, itt his 
C farther anſwer to the ſame queſtion, be ſays,. That 
& he received no letter, no meſſage from the Barl of Gal- 
«<< way,—after his ſecond entrance. inte Spain 3 nor had 
© the leaſt notice of his ſituation, cincumſtantet, or de- 
«© ſigns, till he ſaw hit traps retreating from the enemy, 
44 to take the flirong camp / Guadalaxara. Now what 
© could be the n of his Lordſbip's marching to 
« Guadalaxare with ſo ſmall a body of troops, as is 
„% mentigned,in my narrative, — he knew he wes 
«© to meet us there? Beſides, his Lordſhip forgets, that 
be came not to Guadalaxare,- till ſore days after 
«© the Portugueſe had heen actually encamped there, as 
« Ican — appeat by the oath of ſevetal Officers; 
« and conſequently it was impoſſible for him to have 
s ſeen us retreating thither. I believe it may be ne- 
« ceſſary upon this occaſion to repeat, that, when his 


* Lordthip did join us, he brought no more Eng- 


i troops with him than one regiment of dtagoons, 
and a detachment of anather, though 


iments of dra- 
* — as likewiſe; that the Officer, who (his 
„ Lordſhip ſays) paſſed; through his quarters with let- 
©< ters for the King of Spain, and none for him, was 
<< never deſigned to have gone within ſeveral leagues 
*© of his Lordſhip, unleſs be had been obliged to it by 
% a party of the enemy, as I have already explained 
* more at large in my narrative. And I cannot help 
<« obſerving,. it is very improbable, that that Officer 


„ ſhould have had occaſion to apply to the Earl's Se- 
© cretary 


for money, becauſe I gave bim an bundred 
« piſtoles at the time I diſpatched him. In his Lord- 
ny ſhip's nſwer to the third guęſtion, he is pleaſed to 
« fay, That the Earl of Galway continued about forty 
& days at Madrid, without making any endeavours to 
«© augment his troops, or provide any magazines for the 
„ ſub/iftence of his army ; that, meeting the enemy wnew- 
„ pedtedly, and retreating to the camp of Guadalaxara, 


„the troops were without proviſiens, and in the greateſt 
% diſerder. In reply to this Ee I do. affirm, 


* that the Portugueſe ſtaid no longer time at Madrid 
„ than, was neceflary to get the King proclaimed 


there, which did not exceed ten days; then advan- 


„ ced as far as Guadalaxara, and afterwards to Gua- 
% dargxa, about ſixty miles beyond Madrid, where 
<< we obliged part of the Duke of Anjox's troops to 


. << repaſs the river, but were not willing to engage 
them at a time, when we had reaſon to expect we 


« ſhould have —_ joe in a very few days by the 
ing of Spain and Earl of Peter- 
« borough, which was the only ſecure method left us 


to augment our troops; for it would have been ve- 


46 ry imprudent to have attempted to form corps of the 
4 Caftihans, who were intirely devoted to the Duke 
« of Anjox's intereſt. | But all the Officers of the ar- 
« my knew we were ſo far from wanting proviſions 
<< ourſelves, that we ſent a convoy of eight thouſand 
livres to meet the King and Earl of Peterborough, 
<< which, by their delay in not advancing faſt enough 
grew mouldy, and was afterwards pllaged by the 
„ peaſants, His Lordſhip's information of our want 
. 


be bad actu - Co 
«* ally at that time under his command in Spain thir- ,** with 
teen Engliſh battalions and four 


2171 7 e 1 \ 
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of the enemies motions, and of 
our diſorder upon the retreat, are as , great miſ- 
<< takes as the former for the occalion-of-our ad- 
«« vancing to Guaderaxe was purely to poſt our- 
** ſelves'in ſuch a manner, as to prevent the enemy 
from marching or ſending detachments. tu intercept 


„the King of Sin aud, when we had teaſon to be- 


5 lieve him out of danget, we returned: to Gundula. 
<E. ara, there to be joined by the King and Karl of 
©, Peterborough, Nox was it poſlible for his Lordſhip 
to have ſeen our diſorder, had there bern ahy, be- 
% cauſe, as I have already obſerved, he came not to 


* Guadalaxara himſelf, till fome days aſter we bad 
5* been incamped there. Notwithſtanding the Earl of 
&. P eter baroug 


is. pleaſed. to ſay, That we 
© thouſand mem in the rrturn te Valencia, without a 


„et, and intirely ruinad dur whole cayutry ; it is cet- 
bein, our loſs. upon that occafion was | very 
.** fiderable, if any; and the retreat made in ſo good 
order, that the enemy (ſuperior as they were in 
+ number) never durſt venture to attack us, aſter the 
Warm reception.twenty-two of their ſquadrons met 


incon- 


« with from two battalions under the eotmmand of 
$6 onal Fae in the town of Villa Neva, not- 

landing we were obliged to croſs plains and ri- 
<< ver in their view... And though his Lordſhip avers, 


*in his anſwer to this queſtion, That this ritreat 1095 


„mad, againfi the King's opinion, am that of dll bit 
cc OE oY — 10 5 certain, 4 was 


concerted and agreed upon in a Council of war. It 
is true, ſome perſons about. the King ſeemed at firſt 


<< inclinable to have taken in Ge/tile 3 but that 


was ſoon after found impracticable ; for none of 


*© thoſe ſquadrons, who were beſt acquainted with the 
country, could make a diſpofition of quatters, where 


the troops could be ſecure; and''therefore it was 
.*© reſolved immediately to croſs the Tagus, before the 


approaching rains have rendered the. fords 


© impraQticablez which being done, our next deſign 
, *© was to have lodged ourſelves behind the river car. 
But neither could this be done without taking 
.< a ſmall town with a caftle upon that river, that 


** commanded a bridge, where the enemy had a'gat- 
„ riſon; and therefore a diſpoſition was' made for at- 


„ tacking this town: But, by the delay of the King's 


Generals, the execution of this matter was ſo l 

deferred, that the enemy had already reinſo 

their garriſon, and were advanced ſo near with a 
<< ſuperior force, that it was not thought adviſeable to 
attempt the place. Thus the only reſource left us 
«< was the Kin of Valencia, whither we were ab- 
ſolutely obliged to retreat, that we might preſerve our 
«© communication: with the ſeas, and canton with ſecu- 
* rity. Nor is it to be wondered, that Count Neyelles, 
e in his letter to the Earl of Peterborough, ſhould 
© ſeem diſſatisfied with the meaſures, that were then 
< taken, fince it is well known, that General uſed 
© underhand to ridicule thoſe very opinions in Coun- 
« cils of war, to which be had his own aſſent. 
% For being diſappointed of the command of the ar- 
my (which was what be at his firſt arrival) 
<« he ſeemed reſolved, that no other General ſhould 
© have an army to command.” 


| The Reader, who has an inclination to Ce a larger 
detail of the conduct of the Earls of Peterborough and 
Galway, may compare Dr. 
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former with 'n 
tot we in Spain; which latter piece is a confutation of 
the art of Peer boring ts Hiſtorian, ſupported by a 


45% number. of original papers z among which, is a 


emorial of Count Galas to Queen Aune, dared 3+ of 
 Augn/t,z700, ſhowing © the true and 5 8 rea- 
| p 8 IT Majeſty was ſo long detained 
434 celona, 1 < \. of 
\ rather than that of Valentin, in order to his 
| to Mad#id, und to expoſe himſelf to all the 
incondentences, wich the delay of his arrival in the 


aid Ci might have;oceaſioned ;“, Which reaſon is 


had, de 
pops, and, transport them 
Maj 


charged upan the Karl of P 


nosgtesd, that. the, Earl ſhould. imbark ſome 


en to Valencia, \ Whither his 
. Would. go by labd with the reſt of che forces 
# for that diſpoſition, after which"they would 


march ind te Medrid, the! Earl, infttsd of giving 


Dee, 1 2 it impoſſible for 
him, to carry his troops fax through an enemy's coun- 
Fa ** mens of ſuhliſting them, was obli- 


8 ns of ſubliting © 
| e ' the offer of the inhabitants of Arra- 
4 8 


hid newly declared for him, and invited him 


Laie t is! true, ſays the Memorial, that my 


Lord Peterborough, when be had warnin given him, 
<< that would] become anſwerable for inconve- 
«© niencies, that ſycb e dee rhe route might. 
i E afterwards wrote to the Ning, 2s appears 
he + * of the 5th of Jah, that he had found 

all that was nebeſſary For his Majeſty's occaſions : 
<<. But he did not do jt before. it was too late, and till 
£ ſuch time as his Majeſty was already upon the road 


t eue; whit obliged him to return the fol- 


% ing auſwer to the ſuid Lordd 
M r going imme- 
<< drataly to jd, and propoſe to me the way to Re- 
4 guena, as. the ſhorteſt and. Jecureft from inſults. Tot 


4c tell me the diſpoſitions, beth of men and money, yen have 
e Sue 


malle for atcompanying-m ; and further 9 

« for Wie to 2 to * to 2 which might 
«contribute to the good fucteſs of this undertaking ; for 
« whith I am very much vbhged to you. But, being upon 
<< the road to Arragon, and engaged to purſue my march 
<< that way; I em willing 10 tell you the chief reaſons that 
4 have induced and obliged. me to take ſuch a reſolution. 
<< Several of your former letters mention the concern you 
<< there in, that ou tould not me with any money : 
c That your foot was almoſt" mitirely ruined and uſeltſs : 
<0 That ven conld not find mules for the baggage : And 
<< that, in ſhert, you” could not make one fup in ſuch a 
<< junckurr for my; ſervice, To this you farther added an 
4c account, that, in my paſſage through the Kingdem of 
„ (Valencia, / want every thing ; and thereſare, 
4 having not the neceſſary funds to dirty the expence of 
e 2þe journey, the troops I ſhould bring would be ruined 
c 7n rt im, and my perſen expoſed to great inconve- 
niencies and diſadvantages. So that, ſeeing the inclina- 


tion and fidelity, which the Kingdom of Arragon began 


to flew Towards us, T tak the reſolution, out of neceſſity, | 


to turn this, way, where I hope, from a country abaund- 


ing in provi 
— 25 e which my faithful ſubjet?s 
may preſent me. | With this proſpec I ordered ſome 
regiments to march to the frontiers, where I now am; 
and the Province having ordered it fo, that Satagoſſa, 
Numb, XLIX. Vor. III. 


the Impartial Inquiry inte the management of 


J obliped'to” chuſe "the way of Sa- 


exderaugh. Por, aſter it 


for @ ſubſiflence for my retinus and my 


— * ” — 


* the” Capital, but openly declared for me it ſeems be- 
*- coming my Royal Dignity to go myſelf, and take poſſeſſion 
*© of that.Crawn'; and the rather, ſince by the ſame way 
enn advance towards Madrid, and, making u/c of the 
<< favourable com uncture, join with the King of Portu- 
AY gy! army ; nat doubting but the Generals of the Allits, 
4 that command it, will ſend ſome detachriients forward 
te cover, as Are, my march th that Capital, being 
«reſolved to make but a ſhort ſtay at Baragoſſa, and then 
< te march that way, which wwill' be thought ſecure 
nad pratticable ; whereof I ſhall forthwith give you no- 
tite, in order to regulate afterwards the route, which 
< "the troops from Reguena, or the naghbourboed, are to 
< take, in order either io meet me, or to ſecure elſewhere 


; *. ny-paſſage.. an willing to believe the road by Regu- 


nce there 


enz if fee; but yet I wender, that by þþ 7 
* ir nothing, that can hinder the communication on that 


| oy a way 
% ven Feceive mo news from my Lord Galway, 


the King auy (iſtic or relief, repreſented the waß 5 


y aluacia to be almoſt impracticable, and intimated 
_ thatibyrSarggoſas. ſa that bis Majeſty, baving nothing 


fle. LP. Roe * b #5 

„ Beſides the reaſons contained in this anſwer, there 
** was yet another, which does not carry leſs force in 
+ it than.thoſe, un. T hat his Catholic Majeſty could 
© repoſe tile confidence in theſe promiſes, havin 

© freſh in his membry the example of what 3 
at his departure from Liſbon, when the Earl, to en- 
gage hie Catholic Majeſty to leave that place, aſ- 


< ſured him, that he ſhould want for 3 That 


e had: forty thouſand piſtoles, whereof eight thou- 
4 {and had bern given him by your Majeſty ; the re- 
66 mainder being | own money, beſides an unlimited 
* credit upon Genoa and Leghorn, But ſcarce were 
«they arrived in Catalonia, when his Lordſhip, in- 
<« ſtead of givin 2 money, demanded ſome, and 
6 obliged his ic Majeſty: to borrow, and ad- 
„ vanee to him wherewithal to make his firſt expedi- 
«+ dien ing Labels, E Catholic. Majeſty bopes, 


tis for ele ege ef, Tin were made, 
Ach as it war hue Itnpomdie for Prince Eu- 
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< that your Majeſty will be fully convinced by this 


« relation, the truth of 'whieb is made evident by the 
„ ſaid Lord's own letters hereto annexed, and by the 
« King's anſwers, that it was through mere unavoid- 
«able neceſſity, chat his Catholic Majeſty did not ſet 
% out ſboner from Bartelont,' and took the way by 
% Sarageſſa, inſtead of that by Valencia. 


Tbe Earl of Sunderland likewiſe, in a letter to the 
Earl of Peterborough, dated at Whitehall; Decemb. 18, 
1707, has the following paſſage : 


«As to your Lotdfhip's inſwer to the ſecond head, 
« her Majeſty 
<«< cauſe: it does appear by the date of = letter to 
<< the King of Spain, und from Mr. Stanbepe's letter to 
4 you, to which you refer; that you did not, after 
© coming to Barcelona, ſollicit or preſs the King of 
« Spam to go by way of Valencia till after he had 
<« taken the reſolution of going by Sarageſſa, which 
„ reſolution was alſo octa ned by tht diſcouragemenis 
« you had givtn him from going by way of Valencia for 
«© want of money, carriages, and all neceſſaries for the 


„ army.” | 


(7) Turin, a firotig and ſplendid City of Italy, with 
a fine. caſtle; the Marquiſate of the Principality of 
Piedmont, in the territory of Trin; an Archbiſhop- 
rick and Univerſity, ſubje& to the Duke of win and 
his Seat. The French beſieged it very vigorouſly the 
_ campaign, and reduced it to great extremities : 


ut, September the 7th, the Duke of Savey, and Prince 
9g G Eugene, 


is by no means fatisfied with it, be- 


— 
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with "the utmoſt diligence. 


| < ſecure, would compe 


4 


tire reduction of · Piedmont, of Which they. ſeem- 
whate their ocher ſoſſes. 

hey boafled they had formed an army, under 
the Duke de a  Feuillade, for that enterprize, 


conũſting of ſiaty- eight batt lions and eighty- 


eight ſquadrons,” two hundred and fifty Oficers 
of artillery, eight hundred gunnets, two hun- 


. dred, and fili bombardiets and miners, and four 


thouſand Pioneers; and that they had alſo pro- 
vided for the ſiege a hundred and ſixty pieces of 
heavy cannoh, eighty morcars, a hundred thou- 
fand bullets, twenty-ſeven thoufand” bombs, 
one million and one hundred thouſand pounds 
weight of powder, three hundred thouſand weight 
of lead, eighty thouſand grenado's, Sc. all which 


were laid up in the magazines of Caſal, Creſcen- 


tina, and Chivas. On the other hand, the Duke 
of Savoy, who was reſolved to defend the place 
to che laſt extremity, added new works to | the 
fortifications. The French King, at the fame 
time, uſed all paſſible methods to induce him to 
abandon the Allies, by not only offering him the 
Government of the Milaneſe for his life, but ſe- 
veral millions of livres for repairing his. fortified 
pla: &s, that had been demoliſhed. Bur he re- 
jected thoſe propoſals, and declared his rcſo- 
lution to, adhere firmly to the intereſt of the 
Grand Alliance. The Lrench King therefore 
determined to reduce him (if 
and immediately diſpatched his orders to the 
Duke de la Feuillade, to form the ſiege of Turin 
Accordingly, * he 
cauſcd the lines of citcumvallation and contra- 
vallation to be carried on; and the latter being 
finiſhed, by the goth of May, N. S. and the 
other on the ad of June, the trenches. were 
opened the fame night, both againſt the town 
and citadel. The Duke, having the next day 
viewed the enemy's works, ordered the guards 
in the citadel, and at the gate Suze, to be dou- 
bled, and gave other neceſſary directions for the 
defence of the place; and, on the 6th of June, 
gave orders for the planting of ſixty pieces of 
cannon on the baſtion de la Conſolare, near the 
citadel, and upon ſome other works. The next 
day, the Duke de la Feuillade ſent Monſieur de 
Marignan, his Quarter-Maſter-General, with a 
Trumpet to the grand guard, to acquaint the 
Duke, „That he had received orders from 
Court, to form the ſiege of Turin; and, at 
© the ſame time, to have all imaginable re- 
« card to the Royal family there, and offer to 
them paſſports, with a guard, before the ſiege 
„ was begun.” In anſwer to which, the Duke 


* ſeat word, “That he was very much obliged to 


the King for his offer: That he did not think 
at preſent to remove his family: That, when- 
« ever he ſhould remove them, he ſhould have 
no occaſion for a paſs or a guard: And that 
he might execute his Maſter's orders, and 
begin the ſiege when he thought fit.“ On 
the 8th of June, therefore, the Beſicgers began to 


hombard the citadel and town, and continued the 


three following days without doing any conſide- 
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and, at the ſame ume, the Be- 
ſieged fired inceſſantly. from their mortam, -can- 
non, and imall arms, which very much diſturb- 
ed the enemy in their works, Wh, on the 15th, 
at night, to fire on the Beſieged red · hot 
bullets, moſt of which fell near: the Duke's pa- 
lace, but did very little harm. The next day, 
the two Dutcheſſes, with the young Prince and 
Princeſſes, left Turin, and went to Quieraſtos ; 


- 4 


and the Duke of Savey having received advice, 


that the enemy were marching towards Aontca- 


lier, in order entirely to ſurround Turin, he left 


his capital on the 18th, and, going to Carmay- 
nie, 
he ſent fix hundred of them under General Ma- 
rigni to Montcalier ; but, on the azoth, the ene 
my's forces on this fide the Po advancing thi 
ther, that General was forced to retire. On the 
21ſt, Mr. Methuen, Envoy Extraordinary from 


the Queen of Great- Britain to the Duke of 
Savoy, came from Genoa. by the, way of Oneglia 


to Carmagnole, where he had audience of the 
But that night, the Duke receiving ad- 
vice, that the enemy had laid a bridge over the 
Po at Montculier, and intended to march that 
way the next morning, orders were given for de- 
camping by break of day; and the Duke march- 
ed from to Quieraſco, and there paſ- 
ſed the Stura, being cloicly- purſued by the ene- 


my, who attempted ſeveral times to put his rear 


into diforder, but were as often repulſed, and 
the Duke made an orderly retreat. Soon after, 
he received intelligence, that - the enerny were 
advancing to attack Quieraſco, whereupon he 
removed the Ducheſſes and Princes to Mondovi, 
being accompanied, at the Duke's requeſt, by 
the Sieur Vander Meer, Envoy Extraordinary 
from the States-General, From thence they re- 
moved to Cæva; but, the Duke imagining they 


were not ſafe there, ke ordered them to retire 


into the territories of Genoa, where, after many 
inconveniencies and dangers, they ſafely arrived 
about the middle of Juh. | 

The Duke de la Feuillade, being wearied in 
the purſuit of the Duke of Savoy, returned, 
the zth of Fuly, to the camp before Turin, to 
receive the Duke of Orleans (Who was come to 
take the command) leaving forty-five ſquadrons, 
under the Count d, Aubeterre, with orders to pur- 
ſue the Duke of Savoy : Which purſuit proved 
advantageous to his Royal Highaeſs z for, from 
the 2 June to the th of Fuly, great 
part of the forces, employed in the ſiege of 
Turin, being engaged in this ſervice, it not on- 
ly very much retarded the progreſs of the ſiege, 
but gave Prince Eugene an opportunity at laſt 
to come up time enough to relieve the place, in 
hopes of which relief, though the ſiege was vi- 
gorouſly puſhed on, it was as bravely defended. 
However, on the 4th of Auguſt, the enemy at- 
tacked the firſt counter ſcarp of the citadel, and 
took it after a. ſtout reſiſtance, which laſted for 
about three hours, having twenty Officers, three 
Engineers, and three hundred men killed, beſides 
four hundred wounded in the action. After = 


— 
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Eugene, relieved it, gaining a compleat victory over 
their enemies. It ſtands in a very fruitful pleaſant plain, 
on the river Po, twenty miles nigh Eaſt of Pignerol, 
ſeventy-eight almoſt Weſt of Genoa and Milan, a 
hundred almoſt Eaſt of Grenoble and Cambray, a hun- 


_ 
_— 0 


dred and twenty South-eaft of Geneva, a hundred and 
fifty ſour almoſt South of Lyons, two hundred and fifty 
Weſt of Venice, three hundred and ſixty South-eaſt of 
Paris, three hundred and forty North-weſt of Rame, 


and four hundred and fixty South · weſt of Vienna. 
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they continued to perſect their lodgments and 
batteries ; but the ' beſieged ſprung ſo many 
mines, that they had no batteries teady till the 
21ſt. On the -2gth, in the morning, the be- 
beged ſptung a mine. which buried ſeveral men, 


dlew up nine pieces of cannon, and threw down 


three out of five batteries, which were on the 
covered/way;- On the '26thy in the night, the 


half moon and countet-· guards were attacked and 


_ carried by the Beſiegers ; but thoſe, who de- 


fended the half. moon, retired into à walled re- 
doubt at the neck of it, and from 'thence to the 
flank of the baſtions, and made ſuch a terrible 
fire upon the enemy for three hours together, 
that, the next morning, they drove them from 


the counter-guards with-ſ.ch laughter, that they 


owned "themſelves, they had in thoſe attacks 
neat five hundred men killed. On the 28th of 
Auguſt, the Duke of Orleans arrived in the camp 
with forty ſquadrons, eleven regiments of dra- 
gootis, and forty battalions. The Beſiegers, en- 
couraged by theſe reinforcements, on the laſt of 
Auguſt, made a ſecond aſſault upon the half. 


moon, and the two counter- guards before the ci- 


tadel, but were with greater loſs than 
before ; che Beſieged making a terrible fire with 
their-ſmall arms, and ſpringing ſeveral mines with 
extraordinary ſucceſs ; for, of ſeven batteries, ſome 
of five, others of ſix pieces of cannon, which the 
Beſiegers had on the covered way, not one was 
left, the mines of the Beſieged having ruined them 
all. But, though the French loſt about fourteen 
thouſand men before the place, yet the ammu- 
nition" of the Beſieged was now ſo far ſpent, 
that they muſt have. capitulated within a day or 


two, if they had not been relieved by Prince 


, who made all poſſible haſte for that 
purpoſe. The Court of Vienna had not given 
due orders, as they had undertaken, for the pro- 


viſion of the troops, which were to march 


through their Country to join him. This occa- 
ſion&d many complaints and ſome delay. The 
truth was, that Court was ſo much ſet on the 
reduction of Hungary, that all other things were 
much neglected, while that alone ſeemed to 
-poſſeſs them, A treaty was ſet on foot with 
the malecontents there by the mediation of Eng- 
land and the States-General ; and a ceſſation of 
arms was agreed to for two months. All, who 
belonged to that Court, 'were very uneaſy, 
while the ceſſation continued: They had ſhared 
among them the confiſcations of all the great eſtates 
in Hungary ; and they ſaw, that, if a peace were 
made, all theſe would be vacated, and the eſ- 


rates would be reſtored to their former owners; 


for which reaſon, they took all poſſible means to 
traverſe the negotiation, and inflame the Empe- 
ror. There ſeemed to be ſome probability of 
bringing things to a ſettlement ; but that could 
not be brought to any concluſion, during the 
term of the ceſſation z and, when that was elap- 
ſed, the Emperor could not be prevailed on to 
renew it. He recalled his troops from the Up- 
per Rbine, though that was contrary to all his 
agreements with the Empire. Notwithſtanding 
all this ill management of the Court of Viema, 


Prince Eugene got together the greateſt part of 


thoſe troops, which he expected in the Veroneſe, 
before the beginning of June. They were not 
yet all come up; but he, believing himſelf 
ſtrong enough, reſolved to advance; and he 
left the Prince of Heſſe with a body to receive 
the reſt, and by them to force a diverſion, 
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while he was going on. The Duke of Ven- 


done had taken care of all the fords of the 


Auge, the/Mincio, and the Oglios and had caſt 
up ſuch lines and entrenchments every where, 
chat he had aſſured the Court of France it was 
not poſſible for Prince Eugene to break through 
all that oppoſition, at leaſt to do it in any time 
to relieve Turin. By this time the Duke of Or- 
leans was come to take the army out of the 
Duke of Yendoſme hands; but, before _ Vendoſme 
had left it, they ſaw, that he had reckoned wrong 
in all thoſe hopes, which he had given the Court 
of France of ſtopping Prince Eugene's march. 
For, in the beginning of Fely, that Prince ſent 
a few battalions over one of the fords of the 
Adige, where the French were well poſted, and 
double their number, who yet ran away with 
ſuch precipitation, that they left every thing 
behind them. Upon that 'the Prince paſſed the 
Adige with his whole army, and the. French in a 
conſternation retired behind the Mincio, After 
this the Prince furprized the French with a mo- 
tion, which they had not looked for, nor pre- 
pared againſt, for he paſſed the Po. The Duke 
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of Orleans followed him, but declined an en- - 


gagement; whereupon Prince Eugene wrote to 
the Duke of Marlborough, that he felt the ef- 
fects of the battle of Ramilies, even in 1taly, 
the French ſeeming to be every where diſpirited 
with their misfortunes. Prince Eugene, marching 
nearer the Appennines, had gained ſome days 
march of the Duke of Orleans, who, upon that, 
repaſſed the Po, and advanced with ſuch haſte 
towards Turin, that he took no care of the paſs 
at Stradella, which might have been kept and 
diſputed for ſome days. Prince Eugene found no 
oppolition there ; nor did he meet with any other 
difficulty, but from the length of the march, 
and the heat of the ſeaſon, for he was in mo- 
tion all the months of Fuly and Auguſt. At 


laſt, after having paſſed four great rivers, which Pattle of 
ſerved for ditches to the four intrenchments, * 


ohen- 


which the enemy had made to hinder his paſ- dorf's te 
ſage, and, after thirty four marches, his army ter. 


arrived near Turin on the zoth of Auguſt. On 
the 1ſt of September, Prince Eugene, joined by 
the Duke of Savoy with his horſe, and the 
whole army, paſſed the Po, on the 4th, between 
Montcalier and Carignan towards Quiers; and 
four battalions and ten thouſand militia were left 
under the command of Count Santena, with a 
certain quantity of powder to be thrown into 
Turin, in caſe the enemy ſhould quit the hill, 
to ſe the confederate army with all their 
forces. On the 5th, the Confederates incamped 
near the Doria, and, the Duke of Savey having 
intelligence, that a convoy of one thouſand 
three hundred mules was coming from Suza, he 
cauſed the Marquis de Viſconti to pals the ford 
of Elpignan with the firſt line of the left wing, 
and the Marquis de Langallerie to paſs below 
Pianeſſa with the horſe of the ſecond line of the 
ſame wing, and ſo the convoy, being then come 
into the neighbourhood of that town, was in- 
cloſed between them. Monſicur de Bonel, who 
commanded the guard of the convoy, was 
beaten, and the regiment of Chatillon intirely 
defeated. That day eight hundred loaded mules 
were taken; and at night the caſtle of Pianeſſa, 
into which the reſt of the convoy, and of the 


regiment of Chatillon, had eſcaped, ſurrendered 
with its garriſon (conſiſting of eighty foot) at 
On the 6th, the Confederates one 

the 


diſcretion. 
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the Doria, and mcamped with the right on the 
bank of that river before Pianaſſa, and: the left 
on the $!ura before the Venerie. At night all 
the troops were ordered to be ready ti fight the 
next day, which order vas received witch inex+ 

joy. On the yth, at day- break, they 


marched to the enemy, who , were intrenchet up 


to the teeth, having the Stura on their right, 
the Doria on their left; and the convent of Ca- 
puchins de Notre Dame de la Campagne in the 
center; beſides Luſcingo and ſeveral other forti- 
fied Caſciner flanked their intrenchment. The 
Confederate foot marched in eight columns, 
four in the firſt: line; and as many in the ſecond, 
and all the grenadiers of each column in the 
van. The artillery was divided in proportion 
among the foot. The right moved along the 
fide of the Doria, and the left along the Stura. 
Behind the foot marched the horſe; the firſt 
line in ſix columns, and the ſecond in brigades, 
Never was any thing ſeen ſo bold and terrible: as 
this march. The enemy fired continually with 
forty pieces of cannon; but all the fire ſerv- 
ed only the. more to inflame the | Confederate 
ſoldiers, who, within half cannot · ſnot, formed 
into battalia; all their Generals took their poſts, 


their cannon began to fire, and all the inſtru- 


ments of war to ſound. They left a proper 
diſtance betwixt the brigades of their foot, by 
which they might march their horſe in caſe of 
need, which precaution was of great uſe to them 
afterwards. —— notice, that all was in order, 


the whole army moved in a moment. [The in- 


fantry marched up with their muſkets on their 
ſhoulders to the foot of the | intrenchrnent. 


Then the great fire of the muſkets began; and, 


as, by the unequal ſituation of the ground, the 


Confederate left wing ſuſtained alone for ſome 


time the efforts of the. enemy, that ſtopped 
them a little, but without making them giye 
ground. At the ſame time Prince Eugene came 
up, drew his ſword, and putting himſelf at the 
head of the battalions on the left, broke into 
the enemy's intrenchments in an inſtant, The 
Duke of Savey did the like in the centre, and 
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the tight near Laſcinga. In canclaſion, the 
Conſederates triumphed on all ſides, and their 
horſe adyvancing through the intervals leſt for 


them, it was no longer a fight, but 4 purſuit. 
e City 


By noon the victory was compleut, and 
intirely delivered, for the enemy abandoned. the 
attack, and the remains of their army retired 
to the other ſide of the Po. The reſt of the 
day was ſpent in taking ſeveral, caſcines and re- 
doubis poſſeſſed by the enemy, who all yielded 
themſelves priſonets; and the Duke of Savoy 


triumphantly entered his capital that evening... 


»The Duke of Orleans, though be loſt the 
day, yet gave great demonſtrations of courage, 
and received ſeveral wounds. Marſhal Marin 
fell into the | enemy's hands, but died of his 
wounds in a few hours. Upon him the errors 
of this ' dreadful day were caſt 3. the Duke of 
Orleans, with moſt of the chief Officers, .hay- 
ing declared for marching out of their4renches ; 
we — 1 of another mind, and, when 
e found it to maintain his opinion, pre 
duced poſidve orders for it, which put 24 
to the — But the greateſt part of the cen- 
ſure fell on Monſieur Chamillard, who was then 


in the ſupreme degree of favour at Court, and 


was intirely poſſeſſed of Madam de Maimtenon's 
confidence. Ihe Duke de Ia Feuillade had married 
his daughter; and, in order to the advancing 
him, he had the command of this fiegs- given 
him, which was thus obſtinately purſued, till it 
ended in this fatal manner. The obſtinacy con- 
tinued; for the French King ſent orders, for a 
month together, to the Duke of Orkens, to 


march back into Piedmont, when it was abſo- 


lutely impoſſible ; and the reaſon of this was un- 
derſtood - afterwards. | Madam de -Mgintenen- (it 
ſeems) took that care. of the King's health: and 
humour; that ſhe did not ſuffer the ill ſtate of 
his affairs to be fully told him. He, all that 
while, was made to believe, that the ſiege was 
only raiſcd upon the advance of Prince Eugene s 
army, and knew not, that his own was defeated 
and ruined (x) u | 

While this was done at Turin, the Prince of 


Heſe 


(1) The loſs of the enemy amounted to four thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and fix killed in battle, beſides 
thoſe ſlain in their retreat, and by the Vaudoi . Count 
Marce, Lieutenant-General ; — * la Bretonniere, 
General of the horſe; Meſſieurs de Senneterre and 
Villars (Marſhals de Camp) the Marquiſs de Bdnneval, 
Brigadier, taken by his own brother, who left the 
French ſervice, with the Marquis de Langallerie, were 
made priſoners ; as were likewiſe eight Colonels, twelve 
Lieutenant-Colonels, ſix Majors, ninety-eight Cap- 
tains, a hundred and eleven Lieutenants, thirty-four 
Cornets and Enſigns, thirty Engineers and Commiſſa- 
ries of the Artillery, and ſeven thouſand fix hundred 
and forty private men, including thoſe taken in Cbi- 
vas ; the whole amounting to twelve thouſand fix hun- 
dred and ſeventy men. In the enemy's works the Ger- 
mans found two hundred and fifty-five pieces of can- 
non, a hundred and eight mortars, ſeven thouſand 
eight hundred bombs, thirty-two thouſand Royal gre- 
nadoes, forty-eight-thouſand cannon-balls, beſides a 
prodigious number in the ditches, &c. four thouſand 
cheſts of muſket-ſhot, and eighty-ſix thouſand barrels 
of gun-powder. 
Bags five thouſand horſes, mules, and oxen, twenty- 
even large boats loaded with ammunition, all their 
pontoons, four pictures of the French King ſet with 
diamonds, valued at four thouſand piſtoles. And Mon- 
ſieur de Carreſt, Commiſſary General of the army, was 


They took all their tents and bag- 


taken, with all his mules ſo: richly laden, that that 
part of the booty alone was valued at three millions of 
livres; to which muſt be added ten thouſand horſes of 
thirteen regiments of dragoons, which ſerved for a 
very ſeaſonable recruit to remount the Confederate 
cavalry, but was ſuch a loſs to the enemy, as could 
neither ſoon nor eaſily be retrieved. 


Count Daun, General of the attillery, had defend- 


ed the City of Turin with all imaginable conduct and 
bravery ; but the garriſon ſuffered very conſiderably in 
the fiege, which laſted near four months ; during which 
time, the enemy made ſuch a terrible fire upon them, 
as can ſcarce be paralleled in any age. Out of the 
Imperialiſts in garriſon, durin the . three hun- 
dred and eleven were killed, five hundred and eighty- 
nine wounded, and a hundred and twenty-two taken 
priſoners ; in all one thouſand and twenty - ſix. Out of 
the troops of Savey thirteen hundred and three were 
killed, ſeventeen hundred and twenty-two wounded, 
nineteen hundred and fifty- eight deſerters; the whole 
five thouſand and ninety-three. Out of the diſmount- 
ed horſe a hundted and forty-one killed, and a hundred 
and fifty-four wounded. 8. of the men belonging to 
the artillery there were ſeventy - one killed, ſeventy-five 
wounded, and forty-ſeven deſerted; the whole loſs 
amounted to fix' thouſand fix hundred and ſeven, be- 
ſides near three thouſand of the Confederates killed or 
diſabled in the battle. „ The 
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places, poſſeſſ 

— the Ma br ne 
Provinces, were reduced one after an ; 
voluntarily, as Milan; others by force; and 
among the reſt Pavia, Mortara, Alexandria, 
Pizziphitone, Tortona (the garriſon of which 
was put to the ſword) and Caſal, the garriſon of 
which was made priſoners of war, as well as 
thoſe of many others; ſo that, except Cremona, 
Valenen, and the caſtle of Milan, which were 
blocked up; France loſt at the concluſion of the 
campaign a vaſt — invading and keep- 
ing of which had ' coſt prodigious ſums of mo- 


„by a revolution no leſs ſurpriſing than that, 
el in . ben f the cam- 
paign in the Netherlands. Nen 

Defiqms There was another alarm given the French 
« 4:ſcent this ſummer, which heightened © the diſorder 
i Franc they were in after the * of Ramillies, The 
Queen and the States made great preparations 
Na. s.? ff a deſcent in France, which e by 
the Abbot de la Bourlie, brother to the Count 
de Gui ſcard, Lieutenant -Genetal in the army of 
France, and Governor of Namur when taken 

4 accoun} BY King Wilm. This Abbot, upon a famil 


44 Aiſguſt, having thrown up his A 
Lnge th 

of Gui 
card. 


» former 
e airy deſign of reſtoring the civil and religi- 


- ous liberties of France, which the. low...condi- 


tion of that Kingdom, the general diſcontent 
of the people, and the united power of the Al- 
hies ſeemed to encourage. In purſuance of his 
deſign, the Abbot repaired to the Southern 
Provinces of France, where he ſettled, a corre- 
ſpondence with ſeveral perſons of note, eſpecial- 
ly among the Camiſars, who had then taken up 
arms, | ee | 
From thence he went to Turin, where he aſ- 
ſumed the title of Marquiſs de Gui ſcard. He 
was well received by the Duke of Savoy, who 
honoured him with the rank of a general Offi- 
cer in his army, and gave him a recommendato- 
ry letter to the Emperor. Pleaſed with this 
ſucceſs he haſtened to Vienna, and applying 
himſelf to Prince Eugene (with whom he had 
been intimate in his youth) was by the Prince's 
means made a Lieutenant- General in the Empe- 
ror's army, which ſerved to give him credit and 
confidence with the maritime powers ſo abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to his projects. 
From Vienna the Marquiſs came to the Hague, 
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where he prevailed with Penſionaty Heinfius to 
hearken. to his propoſals, and to. give him ſuch. 
credenkials, as gained him an 2. admiſſion to 
the Duke of Marlborough, when he, came over 
in the winter 1705-6. Whilſt in Holland, the 
Marquis publiſhed. (as he had done at Turin) let- 
ters of exhortation to his countrymen, which he 
found means to diſperſe over France by way of 
manitfeſto*s, Theſe were all penned in the ſtyle 
of Enthuſiaſm,” of which he ſeemed to have a 
great tincture. | vid 
Thus ſupported and recommended he came 
into Elan where he was fayourably received, 
and'grew into the good opinion and intimacy of 
Mr, Henry St. Jobn, Secretary of war (which con- 
tinued till within a ſhort time of his death) and 
of other eminent perſons. Never was an affair 
of ſuch importance concerted and ſettled in ſo 
ſmall a time. Guiſcard was made Lieutenant- 
General, and had the command of a regiment 
of dragoons, conſiſting of twelve troops, with 
the direction of ſix regiments of foot, all form- 
ed out of the French Refugees on the Iriſh. eſta- 
bliſhment, at leaſt as to the Officers, The Mar- 
quiſs, on account of his Religion, bore only the 
name of Lieutenant - Colonel. To theſe regi- 
ments were added as many Eugliſb foot and dra- 
goons, as amounted in the whole to ten thou- 
ſand foot and one thouſand two hundred horſe. 
A report of Guiſcard's commanding in chief 
cauſed two Refugee General Officers to deſire to 
be excuſed ſerving in the expedition. But this 
report was without any ground, for the com- 
mand of the land · forces was conferred on Earl 
Rivers, and of the fleet on Sir Claudeſſey Shovel. 
It was the goth of July before the forces and a 
train of artillery, under the command of 
Colonel Richards, were all embarked,, Earl Ri- 
vers. went on board the Barfleur that day, and 
fell down with the fleet to St. Helen's to wait the 
coming of the Dutch, who were detained in the 
Downs by contrary winds, and did not join the 
feet till the x3th of Auguſt near Plymouth, 
Next day the whole fleet, conſiſting of one 
hundred and fifty fail, was forced into Torbay, 
where a Council of war was held on board the 
Admiral. At this Council Guiſcard, who, the 
moment the fleet put to ſea, had been acknow- 
ledged Lieutenant-General, had the mortifica- 
tion to ſee the project he had been ſo long 
contriving entirely demoliſhed, Earl Rivers, who 
had opened his orders the day before he got in- 
to Torbay, found himſelf authoriſed to examine 
Guiſcard very ſtrictly concerning the deſcent, 
and, to the great ſurprize of the board, he had 
nothing but, probabilities and a few correſpon- 
dents to go upon, and therefore the Council 
came to ſome reſolutions very diſadvantageous 
to Guiſcard, which were immediately ſent up to 
Court by an expreſs. The Politicians were at a 
loſs, nor is it known to this day what could in- 
duce England and Holland to make ſuch an ar- 
mament upon ſo weak a foundation. Indeed, if 
a diverſion was only aimed at by alarming the 
coaſts of France, the deſign was in great mea- 
ſure anſwered, For the alarm was general. It 
put all the maritime Countics of France to a 


vaſt 
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The account of this deſcent, and the campai 
in Spain from 1706 to 1712, are chiefly taken from a 
manuſcript narrative, by a Chaplain in the army, who 
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vaſt chat and under diſmal a lier 
Aces te ſent” Holl Sion! op 10 exercil 
them, but they ſaw what their militia 1 2 


that was all * OR (1). Rr” 

"About, me time chat t je exp ca 

Te another girived from the 15 

Galway,” after his retreat from Madrid into Va- 
lencia, to ſolicit for ſuccours, and che 7 wa 


not * in ſuſpenſe what” to order. lane 


catrying on the alarm to France, the rio 0 
of Spain was thought of much greater . co Sa & 
quence, and therefore new orders. we 15 55 to 
the fleet to Fail firſt to Lm, and there to take - 
ſuch meaſures, as the ſtate of affairs in Spain 
ſhould require. At the ſame time, Cuſcar 
was ſent back to London, ag were the Officers © 
three of the French regiments of 5 che ſol⸗ 
diers being left to co +=} the reſt ; and Rear- 
Admiral Dilts was” or ted ro Portſmouth, with 
fix of the largeſt men of War. In their ort 
voyage they met with ſuch @ violent ſtorm, that 
they were all ſix in danger of being loſt, two of 
them being forced through the Needles, a thing 
unheard of, and very hazardous, for firſt rate 
ſhi 

The fleet, after having been detained near 
ſeven weeks in Torbay, by contrary and ſtormy 
winds, ſailed at laſt the rſt of 2 and ar- 
rived in three weeks at Lion. Earl ops! 
went, November 3, to wait on the Ig 
little houſe at Alcantur, which, it was ſaid, he 
hired for his health, bur, more probably, to be 
near a Convent of Nuns, which was over-againſt 
this little houſe, where a beautiful Ex 50 15 
ſiſter to a conſiderable Merchant, was wh du 
her huſband, a Portugueſe of a great eſtare, upon 
the account of an intrigue with the King, In 

this houſe the King lived very privately, our or 
five ſtraggling ſoldiers being about t in 
different” stel cloaths, 93 an as 
centry without or within, nor any other appear- 
ance of a King than a canopy he ſtood under, 
with only four perſons with him very * 
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King died on the 28th 
was © body may, = to be cls 
decayed within. | During. his 


the | wonder. | 
ariel im, and coptinual proceſion. made 


2 $ID it. 

About the middle of v the Secretary 
of State deſired a Canter with Earl "Rivers, 
in which he preſſed him very much from the 
King, to Ray in Portugal with the army under 
his command, but his ſollicitations proved fruit- 
leſs : For the Earl ordered, two days after, the 
horſes to be embarked, Which were almoſt all on 
board, when an expreſs arrived from Eng land, 


with orders to ſtay in . which put a atop. 
ay 


to the embarkation, * s after, Earl Ri. Dec. 
vers had an audience the King. and laid bo- 
fore him ſexeral demands in wri 

about furniſh | 


and for the Officers haggage,. as it was practiſed 
in 9 No anſwer. was to. be returned. in 
three days, and to detormine he Earl's ſtaying 


t when it 


or going. were im- 
mediately given to embark © ns of the 
horſes. S 5 al the VIE went 

lie EU 
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(x) The manuſcript narrative 1 the Duke of 
Roquelaure had an army of no leſs than forty thouſand 
men to defend Guieur, and would have been ready to 
receive us, if we had gone to the intended place. 
Theſe troops, he obſerves, would have been of great 
ſervice to the French in Flanders, Burnet ſays, he ſaw 
one of the manifeſto's that Earl Rivers was ordered to 
publiſh upon his landing : He declared, that he was 
come neither to pillage the country nor to conquer 
any part of it: He came only to reſtore the people to 
their liberties, and to have aſſemblies of the States, as 
they had anciently, and to reſtore the Edits to the 
Proteſtants, promiſing protection to all that ſhould 
come and join him. 

(2) Neovemb. 12, Earl Rivers and the Admiral, at : 
tended by ſeveral Officers, went to wait on the young 
Princes, the King's ſons, at the Royal palace, and 
were received in the moſt uncivil ſormal manner, eve 
I ſaw, or heard of: After waiting about fix minutes, 
we were conducted through three rooms to a fourth, 
where, on a Turkey carpet, and under a canopy, were 
the four young Princes drawn up in exact rank; the 

eldeſt on the right, and next to him, according to 
their ages. As ſoon as within the room we all bowed 
very low: Then, going near them, the Earl Rivers 
bowed low; firſt to the eldeſt, then to each par- 
ticularly : 
ſtood iff like ſtatues, with their hats on, not ſbewing 
the leaſt notice or civility either with their bodies or 


All our Officers doing the ſame. But they- 
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hands. The Earl Rivers ſpoke twice to the 

of State, whe, was near him, to interpret ſomething to 
the eldeſt Prince, who made anſwers. by the Secretary, 
and then waved his hand for us to So we all 
bowed low, then went backwards, 44 our faces to 
them till near the door, then bowed again, and ſo 
went out, without the leaſt notice, or return of civility : 
Which was a moſt offenſive and odious piece of. State. 

The three eldeſt were in black, with | 
large Holland ruffles, and. black — Their ri 


* 


hands in, or near the coat pocket; z and left — | 


their breaft : Full bottom'd perukes hanging before, of 
an awkward length, ſhorter by much than thoſe worn 
at our Court: Their hats looped up very low, ſo 
that both hat and peruke looked - ungenteel, The 
youngeſt was in a purple coat faſhionably made, with 
a cravat tucked as ours, and looked very well. The 
eldeſt is eighteen N age ; their perſons are indif- 
5 cept the ſecond ſon, who hag an ill - 
favoured allen N ; he is the talleſt: The others pro- 
miſe to be but of a little ſtature. Theit Court was thin, 
and almoſt half of Priefts of ſeveral orders, ſome in 
comical dreſſes. In the room with the Princes, except 
the Secretary of State, the company ſtood up againſt 
the walls, as immoveable as the Princes : No 8 


armed men, or centry without, or within the palace ; in 
the firſt- hall below ftairs, about eight halbards were 
ſet up againſt the wall near the door, that leads to the 
great ſtair- caſe, 
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on bined ; and, on the ad of Fanzary, the fleet 
ſailed dor Acant, where they arrived on the 48th 
of the lame mont. . 
At Aran, Earl Rivers found an id de Camp 
from the Lord Galiam, waiting for his arrival with 
a letter, do deſire that he would aſſiſt at a Gene- 
ral Council of wat, which was to be held in the 
City: of Valencia. Ai mgly, about the mid- 
dle of «oreary, the Earls Rivers and of 
went io Valencia, where the Grand Council was 
held to determine the ions of the cam 
paignz the reſult of which was, that they ſhould 


at: offenſively; ſeck out rhe enemy, and endea- 


vour to bring chem to à battle, conſidering the 
great-Feinforcament ſent from | England, Here 
no leſs than four Englifſs; Generals met together 
the Earls of Peterborough, Galtvay, and Rivers, 
and General Stanbope; the Queen's Envoy Ex- 
traordinaty to the King of Span. The Earl of 
Peterhoraugh was recalled, fo the command of 
the forces: was to remain either with Lord Gal- 
way or Lord Rivers, The Earl of Gahkvay 
uſed many arguments to perſuade Earl Rivers 
to take ĩt upon him, notwithſtanding the orders 
he had received from to ſtay and com- 
mand. But Earl Rivers, not liking the country, 
or for ſome other reaſon, ' choſe to return to 
England, which he and the Ear! of Eſſex did a 
few days after, and Sir Cloude/iey Shovel failed 
back with the fleet to Lion. 

In the end of the campaign, in which Poland 
had been harraſſed with the continuance of the 


maſter of an n country, that was under no 
apprehenſions of ſuch an invaſion, nor in any 
ſort ed for it, and had few ſtrong places 


in it capable of making reſiſtance, he rich 
town of Leipfick, and all the reſt of the coun- 
try, was without any oppoſition put under con- 
tribution... All the Empire was alarmed at this; 
and it was firſt apprehended, that it was ow- 
ing to French counſels, in order to raiſe a new 
war in Cermam, and put the North all in a flame, 
Robinſon and Haerſolet, Envoys from England 
and Holland, were ordered to attend the King of 
Sweden, and deſire him to declare his true inten- 
tions, The King gave it out, that he had no 
deſign to give any diſturbance to the Empire, 
and intended by this march only to bring the 
war of Poland to a ſpeedy concluſion. Accord- 
ingly: King Auguſtus, ſeeing his hereditary do- 
mimons in the hands of his enemy, ſoon found 
he could no longet maintain the war in Poland, 
and therefore a treaty was ſet on foot with ſuch 
ſecrecy, that it was concluded before it was 
thought to be in agitation, Auguſtus was only 
waiting for a fit opportunity to diſengage him- 
ſelf from his Polanders and from the Muſcovites ; 
but an incident happened, that had almoſt im- 
broiled all again. For, before the ratifications 
of the treaty were exchanged, the armies being 
near one another in Great Poland at Kaliſb, the 
Polanders and Muſcovites attacked the Swedes at 
a great diſadvantage, being much ſuperior in 
number, aod almoſt cut them in pieces. King 
Auguſtus had no ſhare in this, and did all he 
durſt to avoid it, He made all the haſte he 
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battle,” the peace, to the great ſutprize of all 
Europe, was publiſhed, having been figned, the 
24th ef September, above a month before the 
engagement. . By the treaty King Aapuſtus re- 
ſigned the Kirigdom of Poland, and the Great 
Dukedom of Limhedhia, and acknowledged Sta- 
niſlaas as true, rYightfol King of Pola. He 
was contented with the empty name of King, 
though that ſeemed rather to be a reproach than 
any acceſſion of hondut to his Electoral dignity z 
but he thought o: Herwiſe,” and ſtipulated, that it 
ſhould be continued to him. He was at mercy, 


for he had neither fortes nor treaſure, © It was 


thought the King of Sweden treated him with 
too much rigour, when he had fo intirely maſ- 
tered him; but he was as little pitied as he de- 
ſerved to be, for, by many wrong practices, he 
had drawn all his misfortunes upon himſelf, 
The King of Schellen, being thus in the heart 
of Germany in fo formidable a poſtute, gave 
great apprehenſions to the Allies. The French 
made ftrong applications to him, but the Courts 
of Prigfia and Hanover were in ſuch a concert 
with that King, that they gave the reſt of the 
Allies great aſſurances, that he would do no- 
thing to diſturb the peace of the Empire, nor 


to weaken the Alliance. The Court of France p. of- 
preſſed him to offer his mediation for a generale for a 


peace ; all the anſwer he gave was, that, if the hte. 


Allies made the like application to him, he Lamberti 


would N r and do all good offices in a trea- 

but refuſed to enter into any ſeparate mea- 

res with France. 
This was not the only application the French 
King made for a treaty.” Soon after the battle 
of Rajmillies, the Elector of Bavaria gave out 
hopes of peace. He writ a letter trom Mons, 
the 21ſt of Ofober, N. S. to the Duke of 
Marlborough, and another of the ſame date to 
the Deputies of the States, with propoſals from 
the Court of France for holding of Conferences 
in ſome place between the two camps, or be- 
tween Mons and Bruſſels, to treat of a peace, 
The- Deputies of the States had ſent the Elec- 
tor's letter to the Hague, and the Duke had alſo 
communicated his to the Queen his Miſtreſs, 
When the army ſeparated in the Netherlands, 
and the winter-quarters were ſettled, the Duke 
came to the Hague, the gth of November, N. S. 
The next day the Deputies of the Stales came 
and held a long Conference with him, chiefly 
upon the ſubject of the Elector's letters. It was 
agreed, that the ſteps, which France had made 
towards a peace, ſhould be communicated to the 
Miniſters of the Allies, in order to remove all 
ſuſpicions of clandeſtine negotiations, and en- 
courage the ſeveral members of the Grand Al- 
liance to redouble their efforts againſt the next 
campaign. This being concerted, as well as the 
draughts of the reſpective anſwers to the Elec- 
tor of Bavaria, the States deſired the Miniſters 
of the Allies, reſiding at the Hague, to be pre- 
ſent, on the 21ſt of November, at an extraordi- 
nary Congreſs, when the Depurics for foreign af- 
fairs made the following notification to them. 
They owned, * That France had formerly, by 
« ſome private perſons, made general intima- 
de tions of their willingneſs to treat of peace, 
« and that, laſt winter, the Marquiſs 4 Alegre 
« had preſented the Saves a formal memorial on 
te the ſame ſubject [rhe ubſtance of which was 
© read in the Congreſe] but they had given no 
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0 ear to thoſe advances, nor communicated them 


& to the Allies, becauſe they did not judge them 


to them. But that, in Oo 
« ger laſt, the Elector of Bavaria had writ a 
4 letter to the Duke of Marborough, and ano- 
ie ther to the Field-depuries the - States; 
« which letters, with the draughts of the an- 
« ſwers, were alſo communicated to the Con- 
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© Then the Deputies of the States declared to 
the Aſſembly, That, their High- Mightineſſes 
te were reſolved not to enter into any negotia- 
« tion, of peace, but jointly with their Allies, 
« and faithfully to communicate to them the 
« propoſals, that might be made to them, ex- 
« pecting that the Allies would do no leſꝭ on 
« their part“. | . 

The Duke of Marlborough and the Penſionary 
ſpoke. very prudently on this occaſion in the 
Congreſs, and both concluded for the continua- 
tion of the war, The Miniſters were likewiſe 
deſired to write to their reſpective Courts to ex- 
hort them to follow the example of England 
and Holland, who were reſolved to make a vigo- 
rous campaign. The Afembly was ney 
pleaſed with the ſincerity and fairneſs wherewi 


this communication was made, 2005 


« worth imparti 
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to the Miniſters of the A 


| The States and the Duke had ſeveral welthey” 1506, 


reaſons for the communitating theſe »protceetiligs' 
lifes ſore of: whom 
were very uneaſy on the appreheniſion;- that ſome 
ſecret ation was tranſacting without their 
knowledge. Beſides, it Wu ſpread about in 
Holland by the emiſſaries of Frante, thut the 


Duke of Marlboroigb, finding his account in 


continuing the war, would induce the Queen of 


Greai-Britain to refuſe to hearken to a reaſona- 
ble 3 The ſame dung had been inſinuated 
in England, and therefore it was to de- 
monſtrate the contrary, and to that the 
refuſing to enter into Conferences with © France 
was owing to a belief; that a folid* and laſting 
peace could not be from thence. ' 
6 —ů Court of France did not The 
t, ing t could not prevail with French 
the King An tr made a public appli- r 
cation to the Pope for his media peace, © 
The ſum of their offers, for that „ 'was 
to give up to King Charles either Spain and 
the W/2ft-Indies, or Milun, Naples, and Sicily, 
with a barrier for the Dusch, and a compenſation 
to the Duke of Savoy for the waſte made in his 
Country. But theſe offers were rejected (2). 
The Court of Vienna was ſo alarmed at the in- 


— 
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(1) The Elector's letter to the Duke of Maribo 
rough was as follows: 


&. The moſt Chriſtian King, Sir, finding, that ſome 
„ overtures of peace, which he had cauſed to be made 
© in a private manner, inſtead of producing the effect 
& of making known his diſpoſitions towards procuring 
« a general peace, have been looked upon, by ill-de- 
© ſigning perſons, as an artifice to diſunite the Allies, 
* and make an advantage of the miſunderſtanding, 
&* that might be created among them ; has reſolved to 
„ ſhew the ſincerity of his intentions, by renouncing 
all ſecret negotiations, and openly propoſing Confe- 
* rences, in which, means may be found for the re- 
« eſtabliſhing the tranquillity of Europe. 

The moſt Chriſtian King is pleaſed to charge me 
<« to inform you of this, and to deſire you to acquaint 
the Queen of England with it. 

I give the like notification on the part of the moſt 
* Chriltian King to the States-General, by a letter, 
« that I have written to the Field-deputies 3 and he 
„ would do the like with regard to the other Poten- 
“e tates, that are at war with him, had they Miniſters 
* near at hand, as you are, to receive the like intima- 
tion, he having no deſign to exclude any of the ſaid 
„ Potentates from the negotiation, that ſhall be begun 
« in the Conferences he propoſes. Moreover, for ad- 
« vancing a good ſo t and ne to Europe, 
„ which has too long ſuffered the inevitable calamities 
of war, he conſents that a place may forthwith be 
*© choſen between the two armies; and after their 
© being ſeparated, between Mens and Bruſſels, in 
„ which you, Sir, with whom the intereſts of Eng- 
& land are ſo ſafely intruſted, the Deputies, which the 
« States ſhall pleaſe to nominate, and the perſons, 
* whom the King of France ſhall — may be- 
« gin to treat upon ſo important an affair. 

I am extremely pleaſed, Sir, to have ſuch an oc- 
© caſion to write you this letter, being perſuaded it 
«© will leave no room to doubt of the ſentiments of 
his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, which may be fo bene- 
« ficial to all Europe. 

„Lou will be glad to give an account of it to the 
© Queen of England without loſs of time, and to 
© whomſoever elſe yau ſhall think fit. I ſhall expect 
« your anſwer, Sir, to acquaint the moſt Chriſtian 
King of it; and ſhall be always ready, Sir, to do 


„you ſervice.” 


Mons, Octeb. 21, 


1706. M. EuAxuEL, Elector. 
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The Duke of Marlberough's anſwer was in theſe 
SIR, 5 N a 
« Having communicated to the Queen, my Miſtreſs, 

« what your Electoral Highneſs did me the — to 

«« write to me in your letter of the 21ſt of laſt month, 

<« of the intentions of the moſt Chriſtian King to en- 

% deavour to re-eftabliſh the tranquillity of Europe, by 

«© Conferences to be held for that purpoſe between 

© Deputies on both ſides ; her Majeſty has command- 

ed me to anſwer your £leRoral Highneſs, that as 

«© ſhe has received with pleafure the notice of the 

4e Ry inclination to agree to the making of a ſolid 

« and laſting 2 with all the Allies, being the ſole 

* end, that obliged her Majeſty to continue this war 

„till now; ſo ſhe will be very glad to conclude it, in 

concert with all her Allies, on ſuch conditions, as 

© may ſecure them from all apprehenſions of being 

« forced to take up arms again, after a ſhort interval, 

<< as has ſo lately happened. Her Majeſty is alſo wil- 

« ling I declare, that ſhe is ready to enter, 

«« jointly with all the high Allies, into juſt and neceſ- 

1 ſary' meaſures for attaining ſuch a peace; her Ma- 

« jeſty being reſolved not to enter upon any . negotia- 

tion, without the participation of her ſaid Allies. 

«© But the way of Conferences, that is propoſed, with- 

«© out more particular Declarations on the part of his 

2 moſt 7111 Majeſty, * ſeem to her to be 

« proper for obtaining a truly „ = 

cc The Hs Gaal a of the ſame opinion. Where- 

<« fore your Electoral Highneſs will rightly judge, that 

* other more ſolid means muſt be thought on to ob- 

„ tain ſo great an end, to which her Majeſty will 

contribute, with all the ſincerity that can be wiſhed, 

having nothing ſo much at heart, as the relief of her 

s ſubjeRs, and the tranquillity of Europe. Your Elec- 

c toral Highneſs will always do me the juſtice to be 

C perſuaded of the reſpect, with which I have the 

„% honour to be, Cc. 


Hague, Novemb. 20, 1706. 


The letters between the EleRor and the Field-depu- 
ties were of much the ſame tenor. 


(2) Dr. Hare, in his piece, intituled, The manage- 
ment of the war, in a letter to a Tory- Member, taxes 
notice of the objection, which had been urged by the 
4 Tories, 
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en Duke of Mar arongh having now ſettled 
lar ly the continuing the Heſſian troops in [tal, 
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enen O. S. 


As che Duke 122255 the Emperor bee veſt 
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Tories, eee eee the end. 
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tion, we m et hat a good 
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went into meg No: dody wants to be 

d, 8 75 be ris obtain theſe two ends; 

reſtitution of AO Monarch by to the Houſe 

19 8 and x ring of a barrier againſt 

«08 the lie of the Netherlends.z without 

1 can be go ſecure ax Great 
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— Now the — the reſtitu- 

« den ar eder, is the firſt article af the Grand Al- 


* „ is Cao by every body to conſiſt, beſides 
3 Neth + of theſe two great parts, of 
2 ts niet ; and of Milan, Naples, and 


dinia N iſles. And a 
te D againſt France means, at leaſt, a better 


deb bad before; which, by the expe- 

« «on 2 125 Tears, has been found to be much 
« top weak for a frontier ; the SD Flanders, 
4 1 ap 2 . baying in truth no cover 
. 0 galant but a very poor one; while, the 


rench being intire maſters of the Lys and Scheld, 

1 both ech — D to their invaſions. Look 
« ba 3 theſe provinces, ſuch as 

n printed of 1 years, and your eyes will 

© prefeatly convince you of the truth of this. But, if 

40 this reffitution and chi barrier were thought neceſſary, 
4 hou gi entering into the war, no body, I preſume, 
hore fa bes are leſs neceſſary now, hen ſo much 


been done to gain 1 
6 the beginning could ever hope to ſee. An 
«5 two points are neceſſary, then no peace 
« withou can. be a good peace. Let us then 
© compare this good peace with what the French of- 
60 ſered at the end of the Ramillies campaign— 
« which, in ſhort, was no more than this, to give + 
© to. the Allies, which of thoſe two they like 
« either Spain and the 3 or Milan, Naples, — 
4 Sicily, which offer was unanimouſly rejected. 
« I 4 there i is no need of proving, that the Al- 
<< lies ought not to have accepted either part of this 
alternative, it being ſo ſhort of what, upon our 
© entrance into the war, was We, neceſſary. To 
% have been content with a moiet what we went 
into the war for, after ſo many | our and not a 
% few ſurprizingly great, would have rendered us in- 
<« exculable to all poſterity ; and ſome bod ys who, we 

<« are now told, prolongs the war, would have been 
e ſaid to have been well paid for ſuch a peace. It 
« would have been, in the language of the faction, 
% a plain caſe, we were fold to France, and nothing 
* ck than his head could have atoned for it. Bur, 
& inſtead of proving the abſurdity of accepting ſuch a 
<< peace, I ſhall ſhew you rather, what to every body 
© is not ſo plain; and that is, that the French were 
© not ſincere: They meant nothing by their offer, 
<< but to amuſe the Allies, and knew they could not 
<« all agree to accept either part of the alternative; 
„ and that England and Halland without the Empe- 

© ror, could not take Speis and the Indies, were they 
No. 49. Vor. III. 
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nevet fo much inclined, to it. For, had the Allies 
+ hearkened to this propoſal, it had been in the power 
„ che Frueh to bave cloſed with which they 
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r-affairs. with the $/ates, particu- 23. Duke 
F Marl- 
-accordingitoithe Duke of Savey's'defire, he em- _— 
England, and artived-at Londen the Fogland: 


„would. Npw dt i eaſy to ſer, what this muſt have 


„ ended in. For in ſuch partition there is no doubt, 
hut, as the Dutch and we ſhould have been for Spain 
and the Ladet, the Emperor would have made the 
++ ather pats his choice, Which is - evidently left for 
him. Which part now of the Allies in this diviſion 
would Francs. be moſt willing to comply with ? Or, 
Ain other]. wotds,. Which part of the Monarchy 
„would they \oheoke the two to quit ? A man 
muſt be blind not to that che part the Empe- 
+. rot would like beſt to baye, the fame France would 
ke beſt to part with. Behald:: then” the neceſſary 
*5, conſequence of bearkening to fuck terms: The 
++ - Confederacy broken, and the maritime powers left 
to dhift for themſelves, without being able to obtain 
either of the parts, when they ought to be content, 
according to the terms of the Grand Alliance, with 
+ nothing leſs than both. Who now, I would fain 
„ know, have maſt reaſon to complain, that theſe of- 
fers were rejected, the people of Londen or Vienna ? 
They, who might have bad the part they had moſt 
mind to, if they would have abandoned their Al- 
lies? Or we, wbo, it is certain, beſides the infamy 
of fo baſe an action, could have had nothing? Had 
<< the Writers, who are ſo able at making ſomething 
out of nothing, had their lot in Auffrian ground, 


„ what a field bad there been for them What rare 


% matter to ſhew their {kill in ? What ſpecious pre- 
4 tences, without the belp of Secret Hiſlory, to give 
.** out, that che Emperor was ill-adviſed ? What! re- 
* jet fo ad — — — ſo great an 
* dition — ave been made to 
„ the Houſe of — ; and that, at a time, when 
they were ſo unable to carry on the war, when the 
„% people have been exhauſted with continual wars for 
* more than thirty years Would not this be the 
language of the faction, if the ſcene were changed 
* from an to Vienna? And yet we do not hear, 
<< that either the Emperor, or his People, have hither- 
to thought it any crime in the Minifters, who 
« would not hearken to thoſe terms. Inſtead of that, 
„all the world think it much for their honour, that 
+ they have appeared true to themſelves, and faithful 
4 to their Allies, in rejecting ſo pitiful and inſecure a 
peace. And is not this a reproach to us, who ſuf- 
« fer ourſelves to be deluded by ſuch vile impoſtors, 
«© who would perſuade us out of our ſenſcs, that half 
the Spaniſh Monarchy is as good as the whole, and 
« that nothing is as good as half, For I have ſhewn, 
% that one half only was offered, and that even that 
« could nat be had. It mult, ſure, to all thinkin 

„men be very ſurpriſing, that we only, of all the 
& Allies, ſhould complain, that this ridiculous offer of 
„the French was rejected, when we, of all of them, 
« have moſt reaſon to be pleaſed with it ——1 muſt 
„beg leave to obſerve one thing further, which is of 
© too much moment to be paſt over; and that is, 
„that they, who have done their country ſo much 
*© ſervice in rejecting this offer from the French, would 
«+ have done it till much greater, could they have 
6 prevented any regard being given to it. For, 
« though the refufing theſe terms could do no harm, 
„ the hearkening to them, I will ſhew you, did a 
te great deal. The inclination ſome people, of the 


% ſame complexion with the Author ef the Secret 
% Hiſtory, expreſſed to come to a treaty with the 
& French upon the terms offered, raiſed in the Impe- 
rial Court a jealouſy, that the maritime powers were 
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ed with the Principality of. Mildenbeim, fot de- pafec *t6 limit" bis titles And hotivute to Big l. 


1 


the Queen and Parliament. 


he was now no leſs difti 


return, he received the thanks of both 'Houſes ä 
for his eminent ſervices, and the Lords addreſſed the titles. And, a few: days "after; upon the 


the Queen ta ſettle his honours! on his Poſterity. Commons addreſs, the Queer" 


.- livering the Empire from the arms of Fraxce'; deſt da 
iſhed at home by all his other da 
ſoon after his their priority 


ughter, and her male - heirs} and thei to 
ters ſucceflively, according to 


ner and Blenbeim-Houſe ſhould always go wich 


agreed, that the 


This was readily complied wich; and an act five thouſand pounds penſion out of the Poſt- 
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<< tampering; with France, and making terms for 
* — to which the intereſt of | | 
Auftria was to be ſacrificed This put that Court 2 e. 
The care, which your Holinef'coptinues to take 
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Houſe of 
upon meaſures, that had a fatal inſiuence on the next 


4 campaign, and occaſioned the two moſt unfortunate 
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events, that have happened all this war- "Firſt; this 
fuſpicion made them begin and conchude a treaty 
with the French for evacuating the Milange, 'with- 
out the privity of England and Holland, 'who did 
not know one word of the matter. And what do 


you think was the conſequence of this? Why, it 
gave the French an opportunity of ſending 


imme - 
diately into Spam a great' body of good Veteran 
OP And it 3s a reinforcement ſent the 


Duke of Aajeu, that we owe the loſs of the battle 


of Almanza, which proved ſo fatal to our own af - 


fairs on that ſide And the ſame jealouſy put 
the Imperial Court upon taking another ſtep, no 
leſs prejudicial to the common cauſe, and that was 


the expedition to Naples, which they could not be 
prevailed with to-defer upon the repeated and moſt 
prefling inſtances, that the maritime powers made 
to them by their Miniſters both at Vienna and Italy. 
And the conſequence of the expedition was, that 


it not only diverted'a great part of the troops, that 


were to execute the projet on Toulon, but re- 
tarded, for a conſiderable time, the march of the 
reſt. And this loſs of time, and leſſening of their 
numbers, ſeem to have been the chief occaſion of 
the miſcarriage of / that. glorious enterprize. | No- 
thing made the Imperial Court ſo obſtinately bent 
on that unhappy expedition, but the fears they had, 


that Naples, as well as Milan, would at the Hague 
be given up to facilitate a peace, which they were 


reſolved to prevent, by getting poſſeſſion as ſoon as 
they could. This is all we bave got by hearkening 
to thoſe offers, which it is now thought a great 
crime we did not cloſe with; the loſs: of the battle 
of Almanza, and the miſcarriage of the project on 
Toulon, the greateſt, moſt important, beſt concert- 
ed enterprize, that was ever entered on. And both 
theſe misfortunes had, in all probability, been pre- 
vented, had the offers of the French been round 
rejected at the firſt, and no occaſicn of jealouſy 
had, by liſtening to them, been given the Imperial 
Court. After ſaying ſo much of that part of the 
offer the French made, which concerns the partition 
they propoſed of the Spaniſh Monarchy, which we 
ought not to have accepted, if we could, and could 
not, if we would; there is no need of telling you, 
what barrier was offered for the Netherlands, which 
the Dutch were moſt concerned in, who do not uſe 
to neglect good offers to come at a peace, it we 
may believe the faction, who have for a long time 
pretended to fear nothing ſo much as their quitting 
the Alliance for their own ſeparate intereſt. Tho' 
now the noble firmneſs they have ſhewn in adhe- 
ring to it, till terms may be had to the ſatisfaction 
of all parties, is by theſe ill deſigning Politicians, 
who can take every thing by a wrong handle, im- 
puted to them for a crime. —— That this is the 
whole truth of this matter ; that theſe, and no 
other, were the offers the French made after the 
Ramillies campaign; I will give you, belides theſe 
already hinted, one plain authentic proof, which is 
as good as a thouſand demonſtrations; and that is 
a letter of the French King to the Pope on this ſub- 
ject, writ in the following ſpring, when all thoughts 
of peace were at an end, and a new campaign was 
entering upon, 
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for procuting the peace of Eur, is Ways equal 
ee W We have Wie 0 5 /e- 
than to fecond your endenvours; find we WOul 
even prevent you in any thing we could do to make 
them effectual. As it was not our fault, that the 
war was begun, fo we ſhall ſeek occaſions to end 
it, by the moſt ready and methods. Your 
Holineſs has been informed, th: we have already 
made frequent advances to come to ſo. wholſome 
an end. It can be attributed only to the misfortune 
of the times, that Catholic Princes, firuck with 
ſear of dif] the Allies, ſhould yet refufe to 


"hear the holy exhortations of the Vicar of Jeſus 


Chriſt. When we left it to the arbitration of your 
Holineſs to ſatisfy the rights and demands of the 
Emperor, by à valuable compenſation upon ſome 
parts of the Spanih Monarchy; the Miniſtry of 
your Holineſs were charged with the care of making 
the propoſal of it to that Prince. But with what 
heughtineſs did he reject it ! Having ſaid things ex- 
orbitant, and infolently demanded, that our Se. 
fon ſhould be -recalled. Who could have thought 
moſt holy Father, that he would have made fo ar- 
rogant a return to an inſulted King, to a Miniſter 
of your Holineſs, and to our love of peace?” For 
the conjuncture, far from being fayourable to the 
Houſe of Auſtria, ſeemed then to threaten it hy 
the ſuperiority of our forces, and by our gaining the 
battle of Caſſano. But God, who is the Maſter of 
events, changed the poſture of our affairs. Yet, 
though we were employed with the cares of repairi 

our loſſes, we had ſtill in our minds the idea we 
had conceived of peace, at the time even of our 
greateſt proſperity. We renewed to Helland the 
offer of a barrier for their State, and of the ſecurity 
demanded for their trade ; reſerving it ftill to our- 
ſelves to treat with the Emperor about a compenſa- 
tion. Propoſitions ſo reaſonable were again rejected 
by the intrigues of that party, which had ſhewed 
itſelf averſe to the advancement of our Grandſon. 
And then we employed all our thoughts to increaſe 
our preparations for a war, which had been violent- 
ly and unjuſtly declared againſt us. Nevertheleſs, 
as it becomes us to be obedient to the pious exhor- 
tations of your Holineſs; and, to the end that our 
enemies may have no pretence to impute to us the 
loſs of ſo much Chriſtian blood, as is already ſpilt, 
and now going to be let out, we will give your Ho- 
lineſs a plain and frank account of the diſpoſition 
we are in for peace, We will therefore acquaint 
your Holineſs, that the King, our Grandſon, has 
intruſted us with full power to convey the Arch - 
duke a part of thoſe eftates, that compoſe the Spa- 
mh Monarchy. The Catholic King has the hearts 
of the true Spaniards, and is content to reign over 
them. It only depends therefore on the Emperor 
to explain himſelf at this time, who may have, 
if he pleaſes, for ever reunited to his family the Mi- 
laneſe, Naples, and Sicily, with the other Iſlands 
belonging to Spain, that are ſituated in the Medi- 


fterranean ſea. 


We ſhould eaſily agree about a barrier for the Re- 
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public of the United Provinces. And, the two pre- 
tences of the war being thus removed, it would not 
be difficult to put an end to theſe misfortunes, 


which Europe has been ſo long oppreſſed with. 
« We 
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fair: of Thee affairs of Stotlant' were all t 
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in the ſame mannef 
and che hbuſe of Rlenberm (1). 


Scotland. a Very dangerous ſituation. The intereſt of the 


Lock 
hart. 
Burnet. 


Pretender (it is ſaid 8) increaſed to ſuch a de-. 
that four parts in ſive of the Nobility and 
ntry, and above half of the Commons over 
the whole Kingdom; expreſſed, on all occaſions, 
their inclination and readineſs to ſerve that cauſe. 
Actounts of this were from time to time tran(- 
mitted fo the Court of Frante, who, being much 
ſtraĩtened by the ſucceſſes of the Confederates, 
ſeemed more ſincere and hearty than formerly, in 

ting the intereſt of the Pretender. Colo- 
nel Hookes was ſent to Edi b'in 1705, with 
letters from the  Frenth King and the Pretender 
to the Duke of Hamilton, and the Earls of Er. 


concert- meaſures for the reſtoration of the exiled 
Royal Family ; promiſing” to aſſiſt the Scots Na- 
tion in ſo good a deſign, impowering the Co- 


for that purpoſe. ' This Hookes had been a Preſ- 


. » 


” | : 
F 0 . „ . & 4 N - 12 , 


—— 
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as the town of | Woodſtock 
his while in 


yoli Mariſcbal, and Hume, enhorting them to 


lonel to receive propoſals, and deſiring them to 
ſend over to Frante one fully inſtructed to ireat 


byterian, and one öf the Duke of Nüenmon'lös 


O u AN 
Chaplains, when he invaded England ; but, whe. i506. 


cher he was taken priſoner and pardoned, . or 
mache his eſcape, it is certain, that, having after- 
watds turned Roman Catholic, and entered into 
the "French ſetvice, he had, by this time, raiſed 
himſelf chere to the command of a regiment of 
foot, * and” gained ſuch credit at the Court of 


France, ds to be appointed to manage their 


correſpondence” with Scotland. In converſation 
he appeared to be a man of tolerable good ſenſe, 
and quick parts, but, being withal extremely vain 
and haughty, and not very circumſpect, the Ca- 
valiers 
him into their private meetings, to propoſe, as 
he deſigned, their owning the Pretender's inte- 
reſt, and moving his reſtoration in Parliament. 
They were cautious of confiding in him, be- 
caule, in all his propoſals, he ſetmed more in- 
tent upon railing a commorion in the Kingdom, 
and ſo giving a diverſion to the enemies of 
France, than upon what really tended to advance 
the Pretender's affairs. However, the Cava- 
hers, to whom he delivered his letters and meſ- 
ſages, told him in general terms, That they 
were willing to do every thing, that could in 
rxralon be expected from them; and would, 
u. , on N 
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« We pray God, that he will preſerve your Holi- 
«© neſs a great many years, in the Government of his 
„ Church.“ W (i mr 

Your devoted Son, 
1. The King" of France 
| and Navarre, by 
Luan. 


The Author of the Military Hiftory of the late 
Prince Eugene | 
Marlborough, Vol. II. p. 18, tells us, That it is 
not certain, what were the true reaſons, why the 
% Confederates did not liſten at this time to the propo- 
© fals of peace, ſince there are juſt reaſons to believe, 
1 that his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty would have conſent- 
<©< od to any thing, that could have been demanded, leſs 
«© than an intire renunciation of Spain. Nay, it is to 
« be wondered, that the Alliance itſelf was not broke 
« at this time, great jealouſies ariſing between the Im- 
« perialiſts and the Dutch, about the conqueſts in the 
« Netherlands, the juriſdiction being claimed by the 
© former, and exerciſed very deſpotically by the lat- 
c ter. The ſource of this difference lay here: It was 
<« ſtipulated in the Grand Alliance, that the Dutch 
« ſhould firſt have a barrier, and, when they were ſafe, 
ce the Spaniſh Provinces were to be delivered up to the 
Emperor or the King of Spain. Tie Imperialiſts 
e were of opinion, that the Dutch were now ſafe ; 
c and demanded therefore, that the Province of Lim- 
« burgh, which had been reduced the laſt campaign, 
«© ſhould be delivered up: To which the States re- 
<« turned general anſwers, and continued to exerciſe 
„their juriſdiction, as formerly. Count Zinzendorf 
<< was pitched on therefore by his Imperial Majeſty, to 
c go firſt to the camp, and then to the Hague, in or- 
<c der. to regulate all things with the Allies. The 
&© Duke of Marlborough entertained this Miniſtry ve- 
<« ry agreeably; they converſed together on the ſub- 
<< jet of the overtures made for peace, and canvaſſed 
<« the ſeveral neutral powers of Europe, in order to 
e find out the proper mediation, under the auſpice of 
«« which a negotiation might be commenced. The 
«© Pope was by no means grateful: to the Proteſtant 
„ powers, nor a grain more in the good graces of his 
«« Imperial Majeſty. The Venetians expreſſed no great 
© inclination to concern themſelves in ſuch a buſineſs ; 
* and it was thought the Emperor would not accept 


Savoy, and the late John Duke of 
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*© the mediation of the Sui Cantons. In the North, 
e the King of Denmark might have been influenced 
to take on him ſuch a part; but, in regard, that he 
© himſelf kad ſome differences to adjuſt, it was doubted, 
« whether a negotiation could be properly carried on 
«* through his - mediation. Beſides, the only plan, 
<«< .that was talked of on the fide of the Confederates, 
« was the abſolute ceflion of Spain, and its dependen- 
« cies, to the Houſe of Auſtria, and the erecting the 
„ Dutchy and County of Burgundy into a Kingdom, 
« which was to be given to King Philip.” The Dutch 
« in general were very much diſpoſed to a peace; but 
© the Duke of Marlbcrough and the Imperial Minifter 
% were for continuing the war, that France might be 
«6 obliged to accept ſuch terms, as would leave it no 
« longer in her power to terrify her neighbours. The 
« anſwer the Duke of Marlborongh gave to the Elector 
% of Bavaria was concerted with, and approved by the 
« Imperial Miniſter. And thus all the intrigues of 
« France, for bringing on a negotiation ſomewhere, 
«© were abſolutely defeated, though ſhe ſpared no pains 
<« to bring them to bear. His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, 
« however, did not fail to make the moſt he could of 
&« a very indifferent game. He applied himſelf aſſi- 
« quouſly to the re-eſtabliſhment of his troops, and 
« to the railing money by every method he could 
« take; at the ſame time that his emiſſaries gave out 
«© every Where, that the preſent war was a war mere- 
ce ly of intereſt. That his Imperial Majeſty carried it 
« on, becauſe he had all things to hope from it, and 
« nothing either to fear or pay: That the leading 
« people in Great- Britain were ſuch, as 2 titles 
«« and eſtates by the war: And that, in Holland, the 
% Penſionary Heinſius, who did all things, was intire- 
c ly directed by the Duke of Marlborough and Prince 

4 If theſe ſuggeſtions were neither agreeable 
« to truth nor to the ſentiments of the people, at the 
<« time they were thrown out, yet, by being often re- 
« peated, they gained credit at laſt, and occaſioned 
« ſome diſturbances in Holland, and greater in Eng- 
« land.” 

(1) Six days after his arrival, the Duke coming to 
the Houſe of Peers, the Lord-Keeper, by direction, 
made the following ſpeech to him : 


My Lord Duke of Marlborough, 


« I am commanded by this Houſe to give your 
« Grace their acknowledgment and thanks for the 
eminent ſervices you have done, ſince the laſt * 
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| 70 8 of Captain Henry Stratton, w 


diſmiſſed, with fair 


« as they were deſired, in a, thor, time, ſend 
S one to confer with King... 2 (for 

they des WL er) and, che King of 
Wi 


« Hranct. is anſwer Hooks 


France; and the Cavaliers, having ſolved 1 


end obe over, to ſee what aſſiſtance they: 
depend ypon from. thence, | 
embarked 


for France, the, very. next day after. 19 


turned to Edinburgh, having waited him, to 
go a full account 58 what paſſcd Landon, in 
elation to the intended Union. Reſſqes what 


concerned that treaty, Lockhart was employed 10 
ſift the Torſes ip England, endeavour to 
know what they would do, in caſe. the, Pretend- 
er came over, and the Scots declared for him; 
and, having accordingly found means to under- 
ſtand the 2 of the — lee 
Lord Granville, and ſeyeral others, he info 

Captain Stration, that the Engl Tories were 
much more cautious than the Scots Cavaliers; 
the former being all of opinion, That ng attempi 
ought to be made during be Dyeen's life. Captain 
Strattoz was kindly received in France, but could 
bring nothing to a; concluſion 4, the battles of Ra- 
millies and Turin having ſo diſconcetied the 
French King's meaſures, that he was not in a 
condition to ſpare either men or money for the 
ſervice of the Pretender. However, the Pre- 
tender told Stration, That he longed extreme- 
« ]y to be amongſt his Scots fr nds;“ and ob- 
liged him to give him in writing à character of 
every Member of the Scots Pariiament, as they 
ſtood affected to him. After this S ration was 
| miſes from the French 
King, of doing all in his power in a more fa- 
vourable conjuncture, and with letters from the 
Pretender to the Duke of Hamilton, the Earls 


of Errol and Meriſchal, and the Viſcount $/or- 
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The HESTORN of ENGLAND. 


- 


time, they ined 
ed an than any other of his 


1 
. 


who. was more 
Party. 1 


Miniſtry ag ke ſuch 8 fair repreſcntation of 
the Union, that is was grnerally, reliſhed by the 
people þ no ſogper did the articles appear in 
print, but they werg 28: gpiyerſally: dilliked. - It 
2 viſible, that the Nobulity.of that Kingdom 
flſercd a great: dyniogtion by it : for, thou 

it was agreed, that they ſhould enjoy. all 4b 
other privileges of the Peers of England, yer 
the greateſt of them all, which was voting in 
the Houfe of Lords, was reftrained to fixteen 
to be elected by the reſt-cyery new Parliament; 
yet there was à greater majority of the Nobility 
that concurred in voting for the Union, than in 
the other States of that Kingdom. 


On the zd of OZober, the Parliament being The Par- 
met, the Duke of Queen/berry, the High-Com- {amen * 
k attended by moſt of the — 
Nobility, Barons, and other Members; and the 


miſſioner, went thither, 
Queen's letter was read as follows: 
ANNE. 


; : . 
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* of Parliament, to her Majeſty and your Country, 
&© together with their Confederates, in this juſt and 
neceſſary war. Though your former ſucceſſes a- 
gainſt the power of France, while it remained un- 
broken, gave moſt reaſonable expectation, that you 
would not fail to improve them; yet what your 
„ Grace hath performed, this laſt campaign, has far ex- 
* ceed:d all hopes, even of ſuch as were moſt affec- 
© tionate and partial to their Country's intereſt and 
your glory. The advantages you have gained againſt 
the enem, are of ſuch a nature, ſo conſpicuous in 
themſelves, ſo undoubtedly owing to your courage 
and conduct, fo ſenſibly and univerſally beneficial in 
their conſequences to the whole Confederacy, that 
to attempt to adorn them with colauring of words 
« would be vain and inexcuſable, and therefore I de- 
cline it; the rather, becauſe I ſhould certainly of- 
fend that great modeſty, which alone can, and does 
add luſtre to your actions, and which, in your 
Grace's example, has ſucceſsfully withſtood as great 
trials, as that virtue has met with in any inſtance 
whatſoever. And I beg leave to ſay, that, if any 
luna could move your Grace to leg with much 
ſatisfaction on your own merit, it would be this: 
That ſo Auguſt an aſſembly does, with one voice, 
praiſe and thank you; an honour, which a judg- 
ment ſo ſure, as that of your Grace's, to think 
rightly of every thing, cannot but prefer to the oſ- 
* tentation of a public triumph.“ 

The Duke's anſwer to this ſpeech was: I eſteem 
« this as a very particular honour, which your Lord- 
„ ſhips are pleaſed to do me. No body in the world 
<< can be more ſenſible of it than I am, nor more de- 
« firous to deſerve the continuance of your favour and 
„ good opinion.“ 


ce 
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The day before a Committee, appointed by the 
Commons, having attended the Duke with the thanks 
of that Houſe for his eminent ſervices to her Majefty 
and this Kingdom in the laſt campaign, the Duke told 
them, „If any thing could add to my fatisfaRion in 
the ſervices I have endeavoured to do the Queen 
<< and my Country, it would be the particular notice, 
« which the Houſe of Commons is pleaſed to take of 
„ them ſo much to advantage.” A little after 
the Lords waited on the Queen with an addrefs, im- 
porting, That haying confidered the many great ac- 
„tions, which the Duke of AMartborough had per- 
„formed in her Majeſty's ſervice, ſuch actions, as 
<< the wiſeſt and greateſt of people had rewarded with 
« ſtatues and triumphs ; they were extremely deſirous 
<« to expreſs the juſt ſenſe they had of his merit, in a 
peculiar and ' diſtinguiſhing manner; and, in order 
to perpetuate the memory thereof, to fettle and 
continue his titles and honours, with his right of 
8 in his poſterity by act of Parliament. 

ut, having a juſt regard for the prerogative of the 
„Crown, they thought it their duty, in the firſt place, 
„ to have recourſe to her Majeſty for her Royal al- 
«© lowance, before any order given for bringing in a 
« bill of ſuch a nature; and to deſire her Majeſty to 
let the Houſe know in what manner it would be 
« moſt le to her, that theſe titles and honours 
„ ſhould be limited,” Her Majeſty's anfwer to this 
addreſs was as follows : 


ANNER. 

„ Nothing can be more acceptable to me than your 
« addreſs. 12 intirely ſatisfied with the ſervices of 
c the Duke of Marlborough, and therefore cannot but 


<< be pleaſed you have ſo juſt a ſenſe of them. 
« I muſt 
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ANNE X. | 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


« CNINCE your laſt meeting, we did nomi- 
cc nate Commiſſioners to treat of an Union 


« act made in the laſt Seſſion of our Parliament 
there; and we hope the terms will be accep- 
4 table to you. | 


«© Nations, and we ſhall eſteem it as the great- 
« eſt glory of our Reign to have it now perfect- 
t ed, being fully perſuaded, that it muſt prove 
the greateſt happinefs of our people. | 

« An entire and perfe& Union will- be the 


« cure your Religion, Liberty, and Property; 
« remove the animoſities among yourſelves, and 


« Kingdoms. It muſt increaſe your ſtrength, 
4 riches, and trade: And by this Union, the 
« whole Iſland being 1 in affection, and free 
c“ from all apprehenſion of different intereſts, 
<« will be inabled to reſiſt all its enemies, ſupport 
<« the Proteſtant intereſt every where, and main- 
& tain the liberties of Europe. | 

« We do, upon this occaſion, renew the aſ- 
« ſyrances we have formerly given you, of our 
et reſolution to maintain the Government of the 
“ Church as by law eſtabliſhed in Scotland; and 
« the acts of both Parliaments, upon which 
<« this treaty proceeded, having reſerved their 


- 
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_ © own 
4 neceflary proviſion for maintaining the forces, 
_ «« ſhips 
« We have called you together as ſoon as our 
« affairs could permit, that the treaty may be 
« under your conſideration, in purſuance of the 


The Union has been long defired by both 


« ſolid foundation of a laſting peace: It will ſe- 


<« the jealouſies and differences betwixt our two 
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ne reſpective Governments of the Church in each 1706. 


Kingdom, the Commiſſioners have left that 
„ matter intire ; and you have now an opportu- 
„* nity for doing what may be neceſſary for the 


* ſecurity of your preſent Church Government, 


4 after the Union, within the limits of Scotland. 
The fi of our Government and your 
y does - require, that you do make 


and gatriſons, until the Parliament of 
6 Britain ſhall provide for theſe ends in 
« the united Kingdom. | 

We have made choice of our right truſty 
and right intirely beloved Couſin and Coun- 
„ ſellor, James Duke of Qucenſberry, to be our 
* Commiſſioner, and repreſent our Royal per- 
« ſon; being well ſatisfied with his fitneſs for 
<« that truſt, from the experience we have of his 
« capacity, zeal, and fidelity to our ſervice, and 
« the good of his Country; which, as it has 
« determined us in the choice, we doubt not 
„ but will make him acceptable to you. 

„We have fully inſtrufted him in all things 
« we think may fall under your conſideration, 
« and ſeem to be neceſſary at preſent : There- 
« fore we deſire that you may give truſt and 
s credit to him, 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


It cannot but be an encouragement to you 
© to finiſh the Union at this time, that God Al- 
„ mighty has bleſſed our arms, and thoſe of our 
Allies, with fo great ſucceſs ; which gives us 
„ the nearer proſpect of a happy peace, and 
« with it you will have the full poſſeſiion of all 
te the advantages of this Union: And you have 
no reaſon” to doubt, but the Parliament of 
* | England will do what is neceſſary on their 
« part, after the readineſs they have ſhewn to 
£1 | remove 


4 I muſt not omit to take notice, that the reſpectful 
«© manner of your proceeding, in, deſiring my allow- 
cc ance for bringing in the bill, and my direction for 
< the limitation of the honours, does give me great 
et ſatisſaction. 

& My intention is, that, after the determination of 
cc the eſtate, which the Duke of Marlborough now 
<« has in his titles and honours, the ſame ſhould be li- 
cc mited to his eldeft daughter, and the heirs male of 
«© her body, and then to all his other daughters, ſuc- 
cc ceſſively, according to their priority of birth, and 
<« the heirs male of their reſpective bodies, and after- 
« wards in ſuch manner, as may effectually anſwer my 
« deſign and yours, in perpetuating the memory of his 
« merit, by 1 as far as may be done, his ti- 
* tles and name to all his poſterity. 

„I think it would be proper, that the honour and 
c manor of Noodſtact, and the houſe of Blenheim, 
« ſhould always go along with the titles; and therefore 
« I recommend that matter to your conſideration.” 


Then the Duke of Marlborough, on this occaſion, 
ſpoke to the Lords in theſe words : 


My Lords, 


c J cannot find words ſufficient to expreſs the ſenſe 
<« T have of the great and diſtinguiſhing honour, which 
« the Houſe has been pleaſed to do me in their reſo- 
cc Jution, and their application to her Majeſty. The 
t thoughts of it will be a continual ſatisfaction to me, 
« and the higheſt encouragement; and the thankful 
«© memory of it muſt laſt as long as any poſterity of 
© mine. 
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6] beg leave to oy s word to the Houſe in relation 
cc to that part of her Majeſty's moſt gracious anſwer, 
« which concerns the eſtate of Wordfteck, and the 
© houſe of Blenheim. I did make my humble requeſt 
© to the Queen, that thoſe might go along with the 
4 titles; and I make the like requeſt to your Lord- 
& ſhips, that after the Dutcheſs of Marlberough's death 
© (upon whom they are ſettled in jointure) that eſtate 

&« and houſe may be limited to go always along with 

* the honours.” 


The Lords readily complied with the Queen's and 
the Duke's deſires, and the bill, which was brought in 
for that purpoſe, had a quick paſlage through both 
Houſes. 

On the 7th of January, the Commons alſo having 
taken into conſideration ** the eminent ſervices of the 
«© Duke of Marlborough, whereby the glory of her 
„ Majeſty's Government, the honour and ſafety of 
ec the Kingdom, and the intereſt of the Common 
“ Cauſe had been ſo highly advanced,” they agreed 
upon an addreſs to the Queen, wherein they humbly 
deſired, That as her Majefly was, at her expence, 
« oraciouſly pleaſed to erect the houſe of Blenheim as 
« monument of his glorious actions; and the Houſe 
&« of Peers, by her Majeſty's permiſſion, had given 
<« riſe to a law for continuing his honours to his poſte- 
& rity; the moſt obedient Commons might be per- 
« mitted to expreſs their ſenſe of diſtinguiſhing a 
c merit, and their ready diſpoſition to enable her Ma- 
e jeſty to make ſome proviſion for the more honoura- 
ce ble ſupport of his dignity in his polterity, in ſuch 
& manner, as ſhould be moſt agreeable to her Majeſty :'* 
Concluding, ** That thus the gratitude of the whole 
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61 a a happy conclufion, being the only; effectu- 
4 Al wa 
and to 


eartily farewel.“ 


Given at our Court at erde ce the 25. 

1706, and of our Rei b 
Jug RE = ; -- the reſpective Parliaments.” 
niſter moved, That a day of faſting 
„ miliation ſhould be 


' day of 
Sch year 

By ber Majeſty's Command. 
i * Man 7 
This jetter was enforced by the ſpeeches 
of the Duke of Queenſberry, and the Lord- 


Chancellor Seafield, afier which the | treaty of 
Union was read, and ordered to be printed, to- 


- gether with the proceedings of the Lords Com- 


ful ww? 
apa! 
the Union. Dukes of Hamilton, and Abel, the Marquiſs of 


for a new Revolution. 


miſſioners of both Kingdoms in relation to that 


matter; and then the Parliament was adjourned 
to that day ſeennight. 


Her Majeſty's Miniſters were not inſenſible of 
the difficulties, which they had to encounter in 
the affair of the Union, againſt which, the 


Annandale, the Earls of Errol, Mare ſchal, and 


. Buchan, the Lord Belbaven, Mr. Fletcher. of 


Salton, and ſome others, had formed a powerful 


party, The Commiſſioners, from the Shires, and: 


Boroughs were almoſt equally divided, though, 
it was evident, they were to be the. chief gainers 
by it, Among theſe. the Union was agreed to 
by a very ſmall majority. It was the Nobility, 
that in every vote turned the ſcale for the Union : 
They were ſeverely reflected upon by thoſe who 
oppoſed it; and it was ſaid, many of them were 
bought off, to ſell their country and their birth- 
right, All thoſe, who adhered inflexibly to the 
Jacobite intereſt, oppoſed every ſtep that was 
made with great vehemence, for they ſaw that 
the Union ſtruck at the root of all their deſigns 
Yet all theſe could not 
have raiſed or maintained fo great an oppoſition 
as was made, if they had not prepoſſeſſed with 
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1706. remove hat might obſtruct the e 

the treaty... We moſt, carneſtiy recummend to. 
„you calmneſs and ynanimuy. in this great and 
„ weighty, affair, that the Union, may be btought 


to ſecute Jour preſent and future; hap--- 

iſappoint the, deſigns: of qur 
<« and, your enemies, who will, doubtleſs,.on; this“ 
« occaſion, uſe; their; utmoſt endeavours to pre- 
«© vent or delay, this Union, which mult, ſo 
« much contribute 10 our glory, and the. hap- 
* pou of our people. And ſo we bid y 


 « of danger.” 
- jected 


the Preſbyterian Clergy, who had the " greatv(t 
aſcendant over the generality of the Laity in 
Scotland. Among other indication of this temper 
of the Scots Miniſters ar this critical juncture, it 
was; taken notice, chat, ſome- days befare: the 
meeting of the Parliament, one of Dake Ha- 
milians. Chaplains propoſed! in the General A- 
ſembly of, the Clergy; That, before an affair of 
4 ſo gent importance, as the Union was, ame 
to be debated before the Eſtates of the King - 
«© dom, they ought to enter into an Aſſociation 
for the preſer vation of the Preſhyterian diſci- 
e pline, if the treaty concluded by the Com- 
5 miſſioners of both oms was ratified by 
Another Mi- 
and hu- 
appointed to ſeek the 
Lord for counſel in this arduous affair and time 
But theſe two motions were re- 
by the majority of voices. Theſe jea- 
louſies of the Preſbyterians, left their Church 
ſhould ſuffer a change, and be ſwallowed up by 
the Church of Eng were infuſed into | 
chiefly by the old Dutcheſs: of Hamilton, who 
had great credit with them: And it was ſuggeſt- 
ed, that ſhe and her fon had particular views, as 
hoping, that, if Scotland ſhould continue a ſepa- 
rated Kingdom, the Crown might come into 
their family, they being the next in blood after 
King: James's. poſterity. - The infuſion of ſuch 
apprehenſions had a great effect on the main 
body of that party, who could ſcarce be brought 
to hearken to, but never to accept of, the offers, 
that were made for ſecuring; their Preſbyterian 
Government. On the other hand, a great part 
of the Gentry of Scotland, who had been often 
in England, and had obſerved. the protection, 
which all men had from a Houſe of Commons, 
and the ſecurity, which. it procured againſt par- 
tial Judges and a violent Miniſtry, entered into 
the Union with great zeal. The opening a free 
trade, not only with England, but with the Plan- 
tations, and the protection of the fleet of Eng- 
land, drew in thoſe, who underſtood theſe mat- 
ters, and ſaw there was no other way in view, 
to make the Nation rich and confiderable. Thoſe, 
who had engaged far into the deſign of Darien, 
and were great loſers by it, ſaw now an honour- 
able way to be reimburſed ; which made them 
wiſh well to the Union, and promote it. _ 


—_ — 


Kingdom would remain upon record to aſter- ages, 
and encourage others to follow his great example.“ 
This addreſs being the next day preſented to the Queen 
by the whole Houſe, her Majeſty was pleaſed to tell 
the Commons, That ſhe was very glad they had fo 
juſt a ſenſe of the repeated ſervices of the Duke of 
* Marlborough, and would conſider of their addreſs, 
© and return an anſwer very ſpeedily.” 

Accordingly, on the -gth of January, Mr. Secretary 
Hedges delivered to the Houſe a meſſage figned by her 
Majeſty, importing. That her Majeſty, in conſide- 
« ration of the great and eminent ſervices performed 
« by the Lord Marlborough in the firſt year of her 
% Reign, as well by his prudent negotiation as her 
« Plenipotentiary at the Hague, as by his valour and 
«© good conduct in the command of the confederate 
«© armies abroad, thought fit to grant to him, and the 
« heirs male of his body, the title of a Duke of this 
Realm; and as a farther mark of her favour and ſa- 
s tisfaction with his ſervices, and for the better ſupport 


« of his dignity, her Majeſty granted to the ſaid 


© Duke, and the heirs male of his body, during life, a 
„ penſion of five thouſand pounds per annum, out of 
« the revenue of the Poſt-office : And an act having 
<< paſled this Seſſion, for ſettling the honours and digni- 
6 ties of the Duke of Marlborough upon his poſterity, 
*« and annexing the honour and manor of Wadftock 
and houſe of Blenheim, to go along with the ſaid 
% honours; it would be very agreeable to her Majeſty, 
„if the penſion of five thouſand pounds per annum 
«- were continued and limited by act of Parliament to 
< his poſterity, for the more honourable ſupport of 
« their dignities, in like manner as his honours, and 
de the honour and manor of Moodftocl, and houſe of 
« Blenheim, were already limited and ſettled.” The 
Commons very readily complied with this meſſage, and 
an act paſſed for that purpoſe. 

However, a little after, the Queen having given 
him the grant of the Royal Meuſe at Charing-Grofs 
(where a ſquare was deſigned to be built and called af- 
ter his name) the Commons, upon a motion. being 
made to confirm this grant, refuſed to do it. 

(1) The 


fears and jealouſies the minds of many among 1706. 


1706. 
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chat, which, advanced it moſt. effectually, and 
without which it could not have ſucceeded, was, 
that a. conſiderable number of Noblemen and 
Gentlemen, who were in no engagements with 
the Court. (on the contrary, had been diſlobliged 
and turned. out of great poſts, and ſome very 
lately) declared for it. Theſe kept themſelves 
very. cloſe and united, and ſcemed to have no 
other intereſt but that of their Country, and 
were for that reaſon, called the Sguadrane . The 
chief of theſe were the Marquiſs of Tweedale, 
the Earls of Rothes, Roxburgh, Hadington, and 
Marchmont. They were in great credit, be- 
cauſe they had no viſible biaſs on their minds. 
Ill uſage had provoked them rather to oppoſe the 
Miniſtry, than to concur in any thing, where 
the chief honour would be carried away by others. 
When they were ſpoke to by the Miniſtry, they 
anſwered coldly, and with great reſerve; ſo that 
it was expected they would have concurred in the 
oppoſition; and, they being between twenty and 
thirty in number, if they had ſet themſelves a- 
gainſt the Union, the deſign muſt have miſcar- 
ried. But they continued ſilent, till the firſt di- 
viſion of the Houſe obliged them to declare; 
and then they not only joined in it, but promo- 
ted it effectually and with zeal, 


— 
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Ihe Duke of Hamilton managed the debate with 
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There were great and long debates; managed 1706. 
on the ſide of the Union by the Earls of Seaſield The Union 
and Stain for che Mioiſtry, and of the Squadrone E , 
by the Earls of Roxhwrgh and Marchmont; and 7, Pe 
againſt it by the Dukes of Hamilton and Athol, j;amn:; of 
and the Marquiſs of Annandale.' The Duke of Scotland. 1 
Athol was believed to be in a foreign correſpon- 
dence, and was much ſet on violent methods. 


great vehemence; but was againſt all deſperate 
motions. He had much to loſe, and was reſolved 
not to venture all with thoſe,” who ſuggeſted the 
neceſſity of running, in the old Scots way, into l 
extremities. | "7 | 

The topics (1) from which the arguments a- 5,7% 
gainſt the Union were drawn, were the antiquity about the 
and dignity of their Kingdom, which was of- Union. 
fered to be given up, and fold : They were de- — 
parting from an independent ſtate, and going 
to ſink into a dependency on England ; what con- 
ditions foever might be now ſpeciouſly offered, bo 
as a ſecurity to them, they could not expect ˖ 
that they ſhould be adhered to, or religiouſly 
maintained in a Parliament, where ſixteen Peers 
and forty-five Commoners could not hold the ba- 
lance, againſt above aa hundred Peers, and five 
hundred and thirteen Commoners, Scotland 


would 


Ane 


(1) The proceedings more at large upon the three 
firſt articles, and ſome other particulars, are contained 
in the following extract: NG | | 

The Parliament having gone through the firſt read- 
ing of the articles, the — $a moved, on the iſt 
of November, for a more particular conſideration of the 
ſame, in order to approve or diſallow them; and, to be- 
gin with the firſt, namely, That the two Kingdoms ſhall, 

ay 1, 1707, be united into one. But the oppoſite 
party moved alſo, That the farther conſideration of the 
articles ſhould be delayed for ſome. conſiderable time, 
that the ſentiments of the Parliament of Englond 
about the ſame might be known; and that the Mem- 
bers Parliament might conſult thoſe, whom they 
repreſented. However, after ſome debate, theſe two 
motions were let fall, and it was agreed, that the firſt 
article ſhould be read; but that it ſhquld be allowed 
the next ſitting to debate, whether the firſt article 
ſhauld be concluded, by approving thereof, or not; 
or, if the Parliament might not, before the concluding 
thereof, begin with, or conclude any other of the ar- 
ticles ; , and, accordingly, the firſt article was read. 
The next day, there was a debate, Whether they 
&* ſhould proceed immediately to, the conſideration of 
« the firſt article of the Union, or the ſecurity of the 
« Church?”” When the vote was preſſed for giving 
the prefgrence to the firſt article af the Union, ſeve- 
ral Members urged the unreaſonablenels of agreeing to 
an Union, till they had gone through the treaty, and 
found, that the terms thereof were for the intereſt of 
Scotland; for. if they ſhould, in the tuft place, agree 
to the ſubverting the Monarchy, and ſinking the Par- 
liament, which was the purport of the firſt article of 
the treaty of Union; Who could tell but the Royal 
aſſent might be given thereto, and the Parliament ad- 
journed; and ſo the Nation be united upon no terme, 
or, at leaſt, upon ſuch, as England ſhould afterwards 
pleaſe to grant? This argument carrying a great deal 
of weight, and the Houſe appearing generally inclined 
to take the terms of the Union previouſly into conſide- 
ration, the Lord Regiſter found an expedient to re- 
move the difficulty, by propoſing a reſolve, ** That 
the Houſe, in the firſt place, proceed to take the 
„ firſt article of the treaty into conſideration, with 
this proviſo, that, if all the other articles of Union 
<< were not adjuſted by the Parliament, then the agree- 
<< ing to and approving the firſt article ſhould be of no 

<© eftect, And that, immediately after the firſt article, 


„ 


the Parliament ſhould proceed to an ad for the ſecu- 

« rity of the doctrine, diſcipline, worſhip, and geuern- 

&« ment of the Church, as now by law eftabliſhed.”” This 

being approved. by the majority, the Lord Belbauen 

made a long ſpeęch, wherein he very pathetically la- 
menteg the miſerable and deſpicable condition, into 

which Scotland was going to fall by the Union. In the Nov. 4: 
next ſitting, after ſome debate, the Marquiſs of Au- 
nandale preſented a reſolve againſt an /ncorporating 
Union ; and many. of the Country- urged, that 

ſuch an Union was altogether inconſiſtent with the 
honour of the Scots Nation, and deſtructive of its in- 

tereſt and concetns, both civil and military. Some 

went yet farther, affirming, that this ſcheme would 
infallibly be an handle to any aſpiring Prince to attempt 

the overthrow of the liberties of all Britain; for, if the 
Parliament of Scotland could alter, or rather ſubvert 

its Conſtitution, it might be made a precedent for the 
Parliament of Great-Britain to do the ſame : And that 

the Repreſentatives of Scotland, being reduced to a poor 
miſerable condition, would intirely depend upon thoſe, 

who had the purſe ; and, having ſhewn ſo little concern 

for the ſupport of their own Conſtitution, it was not 

to be expected they would much regard that of any 

other. The Duke of Hamilton ſaid, ** What ſhall 

* we, in half an hour, yield what our forefathers 

© maintained with their lives and fortunes for man 
ages? Are here none of the deſcendants of thoſe 

*© worthy Patriots, who deſended the liberty of their 
Country againſt all Invaders; who aſſiſted the Great 

«© King Robert Bruce, to reſtore the Conſtitution, and 
revenge the ſalſhood of England, and ufurpation of 

« Balidl ? Where are the Douglaſſes and Campbels ? 

„ Where are the Peers; where are the Barons, once 

& the bulwark of the Nation? Shall we yield up the 

* Sovereignty and Independency of the Nation, when 

* we are commanded by thoſe we repreſent, to pre- | 
« ſerve the ſame, and aſſured of their aſſiſtance to } 
s ſupport us? He urged a great deal more to the ſame 

purpoſe 3 but the Court-party called for a vote, which | 
was thus ſtated, Approve of the firft article of Union, or F; 
not. Before the queſtion was put upon it, the Duke of ; 
Athol gave in a proteſt againſt an Incorporating Union, '1 
as contrary to the honzur, intereſt, fundamental laws and 
conſtitution of the Kingdom of Scotland, the birth-right of 

the Peers, the rigbts and privileges of the Barons and 

Boreughs, and to the claim of right, property, and liberty 

of the Subjects: Which proteſt being read, his Grace 


took 
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reign Princes and States: Their Peers would be 
arious and elective: They magnified their 
— with the other R ſo much, that, 


ſince the Nation ſecied Yeſolved never to ſuffer 


them to be carried away, it was ided, in a 
new clauſe added to the articles, that theſe 
ſhould ſtill remain within the Kingdom. They 
inſiſted moſt vehemently on the danger, that 
the Conſtitution of their Church muſt be in, 
when all ſhould be under the power of a Brits 
Parliament: This was preſſed with fury by ſome, 
who were known to be the moſt violent enemies 
to Preſbytery, of any in that Nation: But it 


'4 
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was done on deſign, to inflame that body of men 1706. 


by thoſe a 
to perſiſt in their oppoſition. To allay 


fions, and fo. to engage Thert 


after the general vote was carried for the Union, 


before they entered on the conlideration of the 


particular articles, an act was prepared for ſe- 
curing the Preſbyterian Government: By which 
it 'was declared to be the only Government of 
that Church, unalterable in all ſucceeding times, 
and the maintaining it was declared to be a fun- 
damental and eſſential article and condition of 
the Union; and this act was to be made a part 
of the act for the Union, which, in the conſe- 


quence of thaty was Wr 


took inſtruments thereon, and the ſame was adbered the iſs of Annandale, the Earls of Errol, Ma- 
to by the reſchal, Wigteun, and others. 


Duke of Hamilton, 
Marquis of Annandale, 
Earl of Errol, 

Earl Mavreſ/chat, 

Earl of Wigtoun, 

Earl of Strathmore, 
Earl of Selkirk, 

Earl of Kincardin, 
Viſcount of Stourmont, 
Viſcount of Kilfzth, 
The Lord Semple, 
The Lord Oliphant, 
The Lord Balmerinach, 
The Lord-Blantyre, 
The Lord Bargany, 
The Lord Belbaven, 
The Lord Colvil, 

The Lor d Duffus, 
The Lord Kinnair d, 
George Lockhart of Carn- 


wath, 
Sir James Foulis of Colling- 


ton, 
Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun, 
Sir Robert Sinclair of Long- 
formacus, 
Sir Patrick Home of Ren- 
toun, 
Fohn Sinclair, junr. of Ste- 
venſon, 
Jobn Sharp of Hoddom, 
Alexander Ferguſon of 


es 

John Brichan of Biſbop- 
toun, 

William Cochran of Kil- 
maronock, 

Sir Hugh Colquhane of Luſs, 

F. Grahme of Killcarn, 

T. Sharp of Houſton, 


Sir Patrick Murray of 
Auchtertyre, 
abn Murray of Strawan, 
ames More of Stenywoed, 
avid Beaton of Balfour, 
as Hope of Rankeil- 


Patrick Lyon of Aucher- 
> Wh of Ph 
ames ie in- 

7 bauen 


David Grahme, jun. of 
Fintrie, 


* Ogilvie, junr. of 


n, 
Gaite enn 6f So- 


Alexa 
Francis Molleſon, 
Walter Scott, 
George Smith, 
Robert Sc ott, 
Robert Kellie, 
— Hutchinſon, 

uliam Sutherland, 
Archibald Shields, 
Fohn Lyon, 
George Spence, 
Wilkam Fobnſfaun, 
John Carruthers, 
George Home, 

ohn Bayne, 

ert Frazer. 


Then the vote was put, Approve of the fir/? abr. tf 
the Union in the term of the motion (beforementioned) 
yea, or not; and it was carried Approve by a majority 
of thirty-four voices. Then it was moved, that the 
lift of all the Members of Parliament, as they voted 
pro and con, be printed, which was agreed to. After 
which an overture for an act for ſecurity of the true 
Proteſtant Religion and Government of the Church, as by 
law eſtabliſhed, within the Kingdom of Scotland, was 
read, and afterwards paſſed by a majority of ſeventy- 
four votes. However the Lord Belbaven gave in a 
proteſtation, importing, That this act was no valid 
«« ſecurity to the Church, in cafe of an Incurporating 
« (nion; and that the Church could have no real 
« and ſolid ſecurity by any manner of Union, by 
« which the claim of right was unhinged, the Scots 
«© Parliament incorporated, and the diſtinct Sovereign- 
% ty and Independency intirely aboliſhed.” To this 
proteſtation adhered the Dukes of Hamilton and Athol, 


Two days after, the ſecond article of the Union 


* 

— i of Great- Britain ſhall be to the 
Princeſs Sophia and her iſſue) was read, and a motion 
was made, ** That the Parliament ſhould proceed to 
& ſettle the Succeflion upon regulations and limitations 
« in the terms of the reſolve mentioned in the mi- 
«© nutes of the 4th of November, and not in the terms 
od... the — — . the Union.“ This was 

oppoſed b » who urged, that 
the Par iament of Great-Britais world be <5 com- 
petent Judges of what was nece for the good of 
the United Kingdoms, than that Houſe. To which 
it was anſwered, ** That any limitations made by the 
« Parliament were alterable by a ſubſequent Parlia- 
« ment: But if, as was by ſome alledged, the articles 
of Union were to be punctually obſerved in all fu- 
© ture ages, and nothing to be altered in them, with- 
« out demoliſhing the whole ſtructure; then it fol- 
« lowed, that it was the general intereſt of all Bri- 
<« tain to have ſuch limitations, as were to 
<'be put upon the Succeſſion to the Crown, in- 
<« ſerted in the articles of Union, particularly in 
« what related to Scotland, whoſe repreſentatives 
could but act precariouſly in the Parliament of 
« Great-Britain.” In the height of this debate it was 
moved, To addreſs her Majeſty to lay before her 
the condition of the Nation, and the averſion in 
« many perſons to an Incerporating Union with Eng- 
« land, and to acquaint her with the willingneſs of 
<< the Houſe to ſettle the Succeſſion in the Proteſtant 
4% line upon limitations; and, in order thereto, that 
« a ſhort receſs might be granted.” But this was op- 
poſed, and a 'vote demanded the ſecond article, 
which at laft was ftated. But, before voting, the Earl 
Mareſchal gave in a proteſt for himſelf and all thoſe, 
who ſhould adhere to his proteſtation, importing, that 
no perſon could be defigned a Succeſſor to the Crown 


of that Realm, after the deceaſe of her Majeſty, and 
failing iſſue of her body, who was Succeſſor to the 


Crown of England, unleſs that in the preſent Seffion 
of Parliament, or any other Seſſion of this or any en- 
ſuing Parliament, during her Majeſty's Reign, there 
were ſuch conditions of Government ſettled and inat- 
ed, as might ſecure the Honour and Soverei ney of that 
Crown and Kin , the Frequency and Power of 
Parliament, the Religion, Liberty, and Trade of the 
Nation from any Engliſh or any foreign influence. To 
this proteſtation, forty-ſix Members having adbered, 
it was agreed, that a liſt of the Members ſhould be 
printed, as they voted, Approve, or not ? And that th 
who adhered to the proteſt, ſhould likewiſe be mark 
Then the vote was put, Approve, or not? And it was 
carried, Approve, by fifty-nine votes. 

On the 18th of 


at the Succeſſion to the Monarchy of the el 
Nov. 14. 


ovember, the third article (name-qz;,z ar- 


ly, that both Kingdoms ſhall be repreſented by one and ic. 


the ſame Parliament) falling under conſideration, 

Country-party endeavoured, to ſhew the diſhonour and 
prejudice, that would ariſe to the Scots Nation from 
this fingle article, urging, that thereby they did, 


© in effect, fink their own Conſtitution, when the 
cc Engliſh 
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| law could 


jority of voices ; yet the givi 
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a& of Parlament in Eelead. Thus thoſe, who: of Raglan. it being. inthe ſtipulation, made an 1706. 


weren ther greateſt encmics to Presbytery, of any 
la the Nation, raiſed the clamour of 
that form of Government would: be in, if the 
VUaion went on, to tuck a heigntht tliat by their 


the da 


meat this att was carried, as far as any human 

go, fur their ſccuruy: For, by this, 
they had, not only all the ſecurity that their 
on Parliament could give them, but they were 


do have the faith and authority of the Parliament 


wa 


—_—_ 
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eſſential condition. of the Union: The carry - 


nger/ ing this matter ſo far was done, in hopes that 


the Parliament of England would never be 
brought to paſs it. This act was paſſed, and it 
gave an intire ſatis faction to thoſe Who were diſ- 
poſed to receive any ; but nothing could ſatisfy 
men, who made "uſe of this; only to inflame 
others | 1 

The 


= <LI il 1 — 


% HEngliſb would not allow the leaſt alteration in theirs: 
% That the Members of Scotland in the Britiſh Par- 
<< lament would bear ſo ſmall a proportion to the Eng- 
ih, that it could not be expected, that the former 
& ſhould ever be able to carry any thing, that ſhould 
<< be for the intereſt. of Scotland, An! ſo great a 
*© majority, who, though divided among themſelves a- 
© bout different parties, would yet unite; againſt the 
© Scots, to whom... they, all bore a natural antipathy. 
«< 'Thatin all Nations there are Fundamentals, which ad- 
© mit of no alteration by any power whatſoever. 
That the rights and privileges of Parliament being 
<< one of theſe fundamentals among the Scots, no Par- 
© liament, nor any other Jobs could ever legally 
e probibit the meeting, of Parliaments, or deprive any 
of the three Eſtates of its right of ſuting or voting 
© in Parliament, or give up the rights and privileges 
«© of Parliament; but that, by this treaty, the Parlia- 
s ment of Scotland was intirely abrogated, its rights 
* and privileges given up, and thoſe of the Parliament 
& of England ſubſtituted. in their place, That, if the 
<« Parliament of Scotland could alter their  Fundamen- 
<« tali, the Britfþ Parliament might do the ſame ; and 
6 if ſo, what ſecurity, had the Scots for any thing ſti- 
« pulated in the treaty of Union, with reſpe either 
t to the repreſentation. of Scotland in that Parliament, 
© or any other privileges and immunities granted to 
Scotland? That though the Legiſlative power in 
6 Parliament were regulated and determined by a ma- 
up the Conſtitution, 
<« and the rights and privileges of the Nation, was not 
© ſubject to ſuffrage, being founded on dominion and 
„ property; and therefore could not be legally done, 
without the conſent of every perſon, who had a 
ce right to elect, and be repreſented in Parliament. 
% That, by this treaty, not only the Conſtitution of 
«the; Parliament in general was wholly altered, or 
„ rather given up, but the Barons and Boroughs were 
« aggrieved in their particular rights and privileges. 
«« For ſuppoling the twenty - ſecond article, which li- 
4 mits the number of Scots Peers, Barons, and Bo- 
<« roughs, ſhould be rejected; yet, nevertheleſs, the 
4% Barons and Boroughs were ſtill deprived of their ju- 
« gicial authority, to which they had an undoubted 
<« right, and of which the Parliament could not de- 
&« prive their Conſtituents, without their own conſent. 
„That though the Barons, for their own conveniency, 
<« conſented to be repreſented by a certain number in 
<« Parliament, yet they had as good a right to fit, and 
c vote, and adviſe their Sovereign, as the Peers them- 
<< ſelves, whenever they pleaſed to reaſſume their pow- 
<< er, of which the third and twenty ſecond articles 
« deprived them. And, laftly, it, was repreſented, 
© that the Scam Members being obliged to reſide ſo 
6 long in London to attend the Britiſb Parliament, that 
<« alone were ſufficient to drain Scotland of all their 
© money in ſpecic. And it was moved, That the 
« agreeing to the third article, in relation to the Par- 
« liament of Great Britain, ſhould not be binding, 
<« nor have any effect, unleſs terms and conditions of 
« an Union of the two Kingdoms, and particularly 
e the Conſtitution of the ſaid Parliament, were fi- 
« nally adjuſted and concluded, and an act paſſed 
c thereupon in the Parliament; and that the ſaid 


— 


<< terms and conditions be alſo agreed to and ratified. 


«by an act of the Parliament of England; the Con- 

bi ſtitution of the Parliament of Great-Britain being 

cc left intire, until the Parliament came upon the 

«© twenty-ſecond article. It was moved alſo, to pro- 
Numb, L. Vor. III, 


—_ 
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ceed to the conſideration of the fourth and other arti⸗ 
cles of Union before the third; but it was carried to 


proceed to the conſideration of the third article. After 


a long debate, a vote was ſtated, Approve of the third 
article, in the terms of the motion relating thereto, or nat ? 
And it was carried Approve, by a majority of thirty- 
one votes. But, before voting, the Marquiſs of y 4 
nondale gave in a proteſt, and deſired, that the Narra- 
tive of the 4th of that month of November might be 
prefixed thereto,: being both together as follows: viz. 
„ Whereas it evidently appears, ſince the printing, 
„ publiſhing, and conſidering the articles of treaty 
e now before this Houſe, that this Nation ſcems ge- 
tc nerally averſe to the [ncorporated Union, in the terms 
* now before us, as ſubverſive of the Sovereignty, 
fundamental Conſtitution, and claim of right of 
„this Kingdom, and as threatning ruin to this Church, 
« as by law eſtabliſhed : And ſince it is plain, that if 
an Vaion was agreed to in theſe terms by the Farlia- 
© ment, and accepted of by the Parliament of Eng- 
©« land, it would in no fort anſwer the peaceable and 
friendly ends propoſed by an Union, but would, on 
<© the contrary, create ſuch diſmal diſtractions and 


« animolities amongſt ourſelves, and ſuch jealouſies 


and miſtakes betwixt us and our neighbours, as 
„ would involve theſe Nations into fatal breaches and 
confuſions. Therefore I do proteſt for myſelf, and 
in the name of thoſe, who ſhall adhere to this my 
6 proteſtation, that an [Incorporating Union of the 
„Crown and Kingdom of Scotland with the Crown 
« and Kingdom of England, and chat both Nations 
<« be repreſented by one and the ſame Parliament, as 
„contained in the articles of the treaty of Union, 
« are contrary to the Honour, Intereſt, fundamental 
„Laws and Conſtitution of this Kingdom, is a giving 
« up the Sovereignty, the birth-right of the Peers, 
& the rights and privileges of the Barons and Boroughs, 
„and is contrary to the claim of right, property, and 
liberty of the Subjects, and the third act of her 
« Majeſty's Parliament, 1703, by which it is declared 
High- treaſon in any of the Subjects of this King- 
« dom, to quarrel, or endeavour by writing, malici- 
sous and adviſed ſpeaking, or open act or deed, to al- 
„ ter or innovate the claim of right, or any article 
thereof. As alſo that the Subjects of this Kingdom, 
by ſurrendering the Sovereignty of Parliaments, are 
<< deprived of all ſecurity, both with reſpect to ſuch 
5 rights, as are by the intended treaty flipulated and 
« agreed, and in reſpect of ſuch other rights, both 
« Eccleſiaſtical and Civil, as are, by the ſame 
e treaty, pretended to be reſerved to them. And there- 
fore 1 do proteſt, that this ſhall not prejudice the be- 
c ing of future Scots Parliaments and Conventions, 
e within the Kingdom of Scotland, at no time coming.“ 
To this proteſt fifty-two Members adhered. The next 
eighteen articles, from the fourth to the twenty-firſt, 
paſſed without any thing very remarkable ; but, before 
the Houſe came to the twenty-ſecond article, which 
ſettles the number of the Repreſentatives of Scotland in 
the Britiſh Parliament, Duke Hamilton, having aſſem- 
bled the leading Men of the party, who had long op- 
poſed the Union, exhorted them, Not to look back 
* upon what might have been done amiſs by any a- 
< mongſt them, but to go forwards, and now at laſt 
to unite their efforts to ſave the Nation, which ſtood 
% on the very brink of ruin.” After all, who were 
preſent, had declared their concurrence, let the conſe- 
quences be what they would, he propoſed, ©* That 
ee the Marquiſs of Annandale ſhould renew his motion 
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The party, who oppoſed the Union, finding 
the majority againſt them, ſtudied to taiſe a 


againſt be form without doors, to terrify them. A ſet o 


addreſſes againſt the Union were ſent round all 
the countries, in which thoſe, who oppoſed it, 
had any intereſt. There came up many of theſe 
in the name of Counties and Boroughs, and at laſt 


from Pariſhes. This made ſome noiſe abroad, 


but was very little conſidered there, when it W 
known, by whoſe arts and practices they were 


—_— — 8 


procured. When this appeared to have little ef- 06. 
fect, pains were talen to animate e rabhle — is 
violent -attempts,; both at Haig und at Edin. 
Glaſgaw, | About tv,wo or : three thouſand mne e 
moners came in arma to Dumfries, and publickly,,,... 
burnt the articles of Union, and affixed om the 
Market · croſs a deolaration of their reaſons for 
ſo doing. Sir Pairict Jobaſton, Lord Provoſt of 
Edinburgh, had been one of the Commiſſioners, 
and had - concurred: heartily in the deſign A. 


- 


. 
ti. he. * —_— — — 


— 


—— 


6 for ſettling the Succeſſion of the Crown upon the 


_ <<: Houſe of Heniver; and, as it was not to be doubted, 


' 46 ſyres, this was the moſt like 


but the ſame would be rejected, that then a proteſta- 
« tion ſhould be entered and adhered to by all, who 
ce who were againſt the Union, who, immediately after, 
% ſhould in a body ſeparate from the other Members, 
% and leave the Houſe, never to return again. And 
that, in the next place, a national addreſs ſhould be 
« forthwith ſigned by as many hands as poſſible, and 
« diſpatched to the Queen; urging, that, of all mea- 

y to prevail with the 
« Fngliſh to let the Union drop.” And then he of- 
fered the draught of the intended Proteftation, which 
had been put into his hands by the:Marquiſs of Au- 
dale, but was thought to have been drawn up by Sir 
James Stuart, the Queen's Advocate. 'The perſons 
preſent, moſt of whom were profeſſed. Jacobites, hav- 
ing deſired a day or two to take the propoſal into con- 
ſideration before they came to a final reſolution, the 
Duke of Hamilton was, in the mean time, at no ſmall 
pains to convince them of the reaſonableneſs of this 
counſel. The greateſt difficulty, with ſome, was the 
mentioning their concurrence to ſettle the Succeffion on 


the Houſe of Hanover, which they faid was a kind of 


obligation upon them to have recourſe to that Family, 
to protect them in oppoſing the Union ; whereas their 
deſign was to reſtore the Pretender to the Throne, 
which they thought the preſent ferment among the 
people would much advance. To this the Duke of 
Hamilton returned, That this could draw no obli- 
«' pation upon them to adhere to the intereſt of the 
«6 Houſe of Hanover, ſince they did not proteſt a- 
« gainſt the motion's being rejected; and, even ſup- 
« poſing it were otherwiſe, it was not the firſt time 
they had made greater ſtretches, with a deſign, that 
« good might come of it, and he hoped this would be 
« the laſt, For, added be, this bold prote ſtation, 
© backed by the ſeparation, will not only confound 
« the Engliſh, but likewiſe encourage our Country- 
« men, and engage them to ſupport us. And, for my 
„part, I am of opinion, that, if the EngliÞ do not 
«« deſiſt from proſecuting the Union, we muſt have re- 
« courſe to arms, and call over the King; nor do I 
ce doubt but the Nation will concur with us, to fave 
e themſelves from utter ruin.“ By theſe arguments 
and conſiderations all -were brought over, and at the 
next meeting declared their approbation, promiſing to 
adhere to the proteſtation, which, it was taken for 
granted, the Duke of Hamilton would preſent ; only 
the Duke of Athol could by no reaſons be prevailed 
upon to adhere to the proteſtation, on account of the 
clauſe relating to the houſe of Hanover; but he en- 
gaged to join with the reſt in leaving the Houſe, and 
concerting further meaſures. All things being thus. ad- 
juſted, and the next day appointed for the execution, 
great numbers of Gentlemen and eminent Citizens 
flocked that morning about the Parliament-Houſe, to 
wait the iſſue, and, in caſe of need, to afliſt the ſe- 
parating Members. But all their hopes were ſoon de- 
feated ; for the Duke of Hamilton, pretending to be 
ſeized with a violent tooth-ach, refuſed to go to the 
Houſe. Some of his friends having boldly expoſtulated 
with him about his fluctuating and ambiguous conduct, 
which bore ſo near a reſemblance to that of his Grand- 
father, in the Reign of King Charles I, he was at laſt 
prevailed with to go to the Parliament-Houſe; but, 
notwithſtanding all the preſſing inftances his friends 
made to engage him to preſent the intended proteſta- 


tion, he ſtill refuſed to do it, and only promiſed to be 
the firſt adherer. So much time was therefore ſpent in 
this private conteſt among the Cavaliers, that the op- 
portunity was loſt, and, in a few days, great numbers 
of thoſe who had ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the Union, left 
the Houſe in deſpair ; ſo that, when the twenty-ſecond 
article came to be _ and . it met * pg 
or no oppoſition. Ys re approvi "= 
mw George Lockhart of — — 8 
proteſt, with relation to the privileges of the Barons; 
as the Duke of "Athol! did another, relating to the ſe- 
veral branches of that article 3 the Earl Buthan a 
third, with relation to the rights of the Peers ; Sir 
Walter Stuart of Pardeuam a fourth, in behalf of the 
Peers, Barons, and Boroughs ; the Earl of Errol a 
fifth, with relation to bis heredi office of High- 
Conſtable z and the Earl of Mariſebal a ſixth, in re- 
lation to his hereditary office of Earl-Marſhal of Scot- 
land. The Earl of Marchmont inveighed and pro- 
teſted in very ſevere terms againſt theſe proteſtations, 
as preſumptuous, illegal, unwarrantable, and ſeditious ; 
after which, the firſt paragraph of the twenty-ſecond. 
article was approved by a majority of forty- voices 3 
and then the ſecond ph, relating to the callin 
the Repreſentatives of Scotland to the Parliament 
Great · Britain, was alſo approved with ſome amend- 
ments. | 

On the 8th of January it was moved in Parlia- 
ment, that the proteſts given in the former fitting by 
the Duke of bol, Earl of Buchan, George Lochurt of 
Carnwath, and Halter Stuart, ſhould be neither infert- 
ed in the minutes, nor printed; and the Earl of March- 
ment gave in a proteſtation againſt theſe four proteſts, 
and the Lord- Chancellor, the Marquiſs of AMontre5, 
Preſident - of the Council, the Duke of Argyle, the 
Marquiſſes of Tweedale and Lothian, and moſt of the 
well- affected to the Union, adhered thereto. The next 
day, the Lord Balmerino gave in a proteſtation} againſt 
that of the Earl of Marchmont, to which the Duke of 
Hamilton and his party adhered ; and after ſome debate 
it wasagreed, that none of theſe proteſts be inſerted 
at length in the minutes, or printed, but that they be 
all recorded in the-books of Parliament. Then, the 
third paragraph of the twenty ſecond article being ap- 
proved, the remaining part of the article was read, and 
after ſome reaſoning, and reading of the oaths, to 
which it relates, an oath was given in for an additional 
clauſe, for explaining the word limitation, mentioned in 
the oath appointed to be taken by Stat. 13 Will. HI, 
Cap. 6; as alſo an overture for exempting perſons in any 
office or employment in Scotland, from taking the oath of 
abjuration mentioned in the article, A tbird overture was 
alſo given in for a clauſe, importing, That, ſo long 
<< as the act appointing the Sacramental Teſt ſhall con- 
{© tinue in force in England, all perſons in public 
<« truſt, within the limits of Scotland, ſhall ſwear, and 
„ ſign a Formula thereto ſubjoined, in manner, and 
<< under the penalty therein mentioned.” After reading 
theſe three overtures, and reaſoning thereon, a vote 
was ſtarted, Approve of the twenty-ſecond article of Union 
as explained, or not? But before voting it was ag 
that, notwithſtanding the vote, and that the article 
ſhould thereby be approved, it ſhould nevertheleſs be in- 
tire and free-afterwards to proceed on the overtures next 
ſitting, and to the Parliament to give their ſentiments 
thereon: And, it being thereupon moved to adjourn the 
vote for approving the article till next fitting, a pre- 


vious vote was ſtated, Proceed or Delay? And it — 
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che doors, on defign, as was be- 

om 3 him ; but CERT Pate and 
iſperſod pon this attempt, the Privy- 
Council publiſhed a e next tay, 
againſt" tumults, and gave orders for quartering 
the Guards within the town. But, to ſhew that 
this was not intended to over-awethe Parliament, 
the whole matter was laid before them, and the 
proceedings of the Privy · Council were approved. 


Although no perſon of diſtinction appeared a- 
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1706... grear multicade! gathered about the Houſe, and 
were 


to gueſs from what quarter that diſturbance came, 
ſince, at the ſame. time, that they inſulred the 
High-Commiſſioner, and other well-wiſhers to 
the Union, they attended the Duke of Hamillon 
with loud acclamations, as he paſſed the ſtreets 
to and from the Parliament, However, no other 
conſiderable attempt was made after this; but 
the body of the people ſhewed fo much ſullen- 
neſs, that probably, had any perſon of authority 
once kindled the fire, they ſeemed to be of ſuch 


combuſtible 


ried, Proceed, Then the vote being put, Approve the 
twenty-ſecond article, as explained, or not, it was car- 
ried Approve. 
On the 10th of January, the overture for exempting 
perſons in any ice or employment in Seotland from taking 
the oath of \abjuration, mentioned in the twenty-ſecond ar- 
ticle of Union, being read, and dropped, the overture 
for an additional tlauſe to the twenty-fecond article, for 
explaining tht word limitation, mentibned in tbe cath 
appointed to be taken by 13 W. III. Capi 6, was again 
read, vis. © Like as it is declared, that, by the word 
« jmitation in the oath mentioned in the above arti- 
6 cle, is only underſtood, entail of the Succeſſion, and 
<< not the conditions of (3overnment upon the Succeſ- 
«« for; and that all perſons of Scotland, who may be 
<< liable to take the oath, ſwear it in that ſenſe only.“ 
But, after ſome debate, the vote being put for adding 
the ſaid clauſe, it was carried in the negative. Then 
the third overturey for a clauſe to be added to the 
twenty · ſecond article, mentioned in the minutes of the 
laſt ſitting, was again read in theſe terms: And fur- 
«< ther it is agreed, that, ſo long as that part of the ſe- 
c cond act, An 25, Cap. 20, appointing a Sacra- 
< mental Teſt, ſhall ſtand and continue in force in 
<< England, all perſons in publick- truſt, - civil or milita · 
« ry, within the limits of Scotland, ſhall ſwear and 
46 the Formula underwritten, within fix months 
c after the commencement of the Union; and all, 
e whb ſhall be admitted to any publick truſt thereafter, 
<< ſhall, before the exerciſing their office of truſt, 
<c ſwear and ſubſtribe the ſame 5 to be adminiſtred by 
ce the Lords of the Privy-Council, or any one of them, 
4 under the like penalties and diſabilities, as are pro- 
„ yided by the forefaid act, made in the Parliament 
« of England.” The Formula was thus: © I A. B. 
« do ſincerely declare, in the preſence of God, that I 
«« own” the Preſbyterian Government of the Church, 
<«< as by Law eſtabliſhed in Scotland, to be a lawful Go- 
cc vernment of the Church; and that I ſhall never, 
« directly nor indirectly, endeavour the ſubverſion 
<«< thereof, nor any alteration in the Worſhip, Diſ- 
« cipline,' or Government of the Church, as by 
<« law eftabliſhed : So help me God. But, after ſome 
debate, this clauſe was rejected by a majority of 
thirty-five voices. Then the twenty-third article of 
Union was read, and, on the 13th of January, an 
overture was given in for adding a clauſe thereto, in 
theſe words: With this expreſs prohibition, that 
„ none of the Peers of Scotland ſhall have perſonal 
<« protection within Scotland, for any debt owing be- 
cc fore the commencement of the Union As alſo 
another overture, for adding a clauſe, importing, 
4 That all the Peers of that part of Great-Britain, 
<« called Scotland, qualified according to law, ſhould, 
«© after the Union, have the right to fit covered in 
ce the Houſe of Peers of Great-Britain, notwithſtand- 
<© ing that the right to give vote therein belong only 
© to the ſixteen Peers, who were ſummoned in the 
«© manner appointed by the preceding article.” After 
reaſoning upon theſe two overtures, and upon two ſe- 
parate motions, the firſt in relation to allowing all the 
Peers Scotland to fit wpon the trial of the Peers of 
Britain 3 and the other in relation to their precedency ac- 
cording to their patents; the vote was ſtated in theſe 
terms, Approve the twenty-third artitle of Union, or al- 
ter, referving intire the conſideration of the above two 
overturrs, and whether the ſame ſhall be added to the 


article; and it was carried, Approve, Then the firſt 
overture for the clauſe in relation to perſonal protecti- 
on, and the ſecond clauſe in relation to all the Peers of 
Scotland fitting covered in the 9 of Peers of Great- 
Britain, were debated, and both ſeverally rejected. 

The next day, the twenty-fourth article was read 
whereupon a memorial was given for Lyon King at 
Arms, in relation to his precedency ; which being read 
and debated, it was at laſt agreed, that his rank ſhould 
be left to her Majeſty, There was another clauſe of- 
fered to be added to the twenty-fourth article, That 
the Crown, Scepter, and Sword of State, Records 
„of Parliament, and all other Records, Rolls, and 
«© Regiſters whatſoever, boch public and private, ge- 
* neral and particular, and Warrants thereof, conti- 
„ nue to be kept, as they are, in that part of the 
% united Kingdom, now called Scotland ; and that 
they ſhall ſo remain in all times coming, notwith- 
« ſtanding the Union.“ Which, being read, was 
agreed to be added, and was a, ſubjoined, 
and the article, thus amended, read over and approved z 
as was alſo the twenty-filth article, without any op- 
poſition. 

On the r5th of January, the draught of an act, 
ratifying and approving the treaty of Union of the tius 
Kingdoms of Scotland and England was given in, and 
offered to be read: Whereupon it was moved, That 
the Parliament ſhould firſt proceed to the Conſtitution 
of the manner of electing the Repreſematives for Scot- 
land to the Parliament of Great-Britain; and either 
now determine that matter, or appoint a day for that 
end. Aſter debate the vote was ſtated, ** Proceed to 
the ratification of the treaty of Union, and act for 
<< ſecurity of the Proteſtant Religion and Preſbyterian 
“ Church-Government, or to the Conſtitution of 
„ the manner of electing the Repreſentatives of Scot- 
« land.” But, before voting, it was agreed, that, in 
caſe it ſhould be carried to proceed to the ratification, 
the Parliament, would, immediately after paſſing the act 
of ratification, proceed to the Conflicution of the 
manner of electing the Repreſentatives for Scotland. 
Then the vote being put, it was carried to proceed to 
the ratification : After which, the draught of the act, 
ratifying, approving, and at length narrating the arti- 
cles of Union, at inlarged, explained, and amended, and 
the act of ſecurity of the Proteſtant Religion, and Preſ- 
byterian Church-Government, was read ; and, after ſome 


diſcourſe, a firſt reading was marked thereon. The Jan. 16, 


next day, the act was read a ſecond time; and then 
the act for ſecurity of the Proteſtant Religion, and Preſ- 
byterian Church-Government, inſerted in, and ratified by 
that act, was touched with the royal Scepter. Imme- 
diately after this, there was laid before the Houſe a re- 
preſentation and petition of the Church of Scotland, im- 
porting, ** That' being informed, that the Parliament 
« were paſſing an act of ratification of the articles of 
«© the treaty of Union, declaring, That the Parlia- 
„ ment of England might provide for the ſecurity of the 
& Church of England, as they ſhould think expedient, to 
„tate place with the Kingdom of England, and not dero- 
„ gating from the ſecurity provided for the Church of 
« Scotland: Which clauſe ſeemed to them not only 
ce to be like a blank, put into the hands of the Parlia- 
ment of England, to exact what they ſhould think 
<« fit, for ſecuring the Hierarchy and Ceremonies of 
ce their Church; but alſo a conſent, that it be an a- 
« ticle and fundamental of the Union: They there- 
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mong the rioters, yet it was no difficult matter 17c6. 
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in, and moved 


4 — 
# oaths — 
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combuſtible matter, that the Union might have 


caſt that Nation into great convulſions (1). Theſe 


things made great impreſhons upon the Duke of 
Veenſberry, and on ſome about him. He de- 


ſpaired of ſucceeding, and be apprehended, that 


his perſon might be in danger. A friend of his 


wrote to the Lord-Treafurer. Godolpbin, repre-' 


* 


ſenting the ill * the Nation was generally 

or an adjournment, that fo, 
with the help of ſome time and good my 
ment, thoſe difficulties, that ſeemed then inſu- 


petable, might be conquered, The Lord- Trea- 


be given out in their name, he believed; 


. 
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ſurer's anſwer was, that a delay was, Upak 


TY Vol. Hut, 


matter, laying the Whole defign aſide. Orders 


vere given both in Exgland and Nrland to havr 


troops ready upoꝗ call; and, if it were hectffüry, 


more forces ſhould? be ordered um Fanz. 


The French were itt us condition to fend hy 
aſſiſtance id thoſe, who might break but; 10 
that the circumſtances of ch time were favouta- 
ble, The Lord Codolpbin defircd therefore,” that 
they would go on, and not be alarmecd at the 
fooliſh behaviour of ſome, who, whiitever-wight 

had 
more 


CAT 1 
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ci fore beſought the High Commiſſioner and the Eſtates 
„% of Parliament, that there be no ſuch ſtipulation or 
% conſent for the eftabliſhment of that Hierarchy: and 
« Ceremonies, as they would not involve themſelves, 
« and the Scots Nation, in guilt, and as they con- 
« ſulted the peace and quiet of that Nation both in 
«Church and State.” An Act for the ſecurity of the 
Preſoyterian Church Government in Scotland, having al- 
ready been paſſed, this repreſentation was, by all ſober 
men, looked upon as frivolous and impertinent ; and 
therefore, after the Duke 'of Argyle had given in a pro- 
teſtation for his privilege of the firſt vote in Parliament, 
which was oppoſed by a counter-proteſt from the Duke 
of Hamilton, the A for ratifying and approving the 
treaty of Union, &c. was approved by a majority of 
one hundred and ten voices, and touched with the Roy- 
al Scepter. 2 W 

(1) The common people are ſuid to have been fo 
enraged, that they threatened to come up in a body 
to Edinburgh, and diſſolve the Parliament. But none 
ſhewed more zeal on this occaſion than the Weſtern 
Shires, where a vaſt number of people, and chiefly the 
Cameronians, were willing to venture their all to op- 
ſe the Union; for which purpoſe they had ſeveral 
meetings, divided themſelves into regiments, choſe 
their Officers; provided themſelves with horſes, arms, 
and ammunition; mentioned the Reſtoration of the 
King, as the only means to ſave their Country ; were 
ſo far reconciled to the Northern parts, and Epiſcopal 
party (whom they formerly hated on account of their 
different principles in Religion) that they were inclined 
to concert meaſurcs with them, and had appointed cor- 
reſpondents in all places throughout the 
ſtrengthen and encourage their party, and to feel the 
pulſe of thoſe Members of Parliament, who were 
againſt the Union. There was one Cunningham of 
Eekatt, who had been very forward in promoting the 
late Revolution; but upon the peace of Ryſwick, the 
Regiment, whereof he was Major, being broke, he 
went to Darien, and, after the ruin of that enterprize, 
returning to Scotland, he lived privately and meanly at 
his country-houſe. He had made frequent applications 
for an employment, but though new levies were made, 
upon the war breaking out again, he could never ob- 
tain to be provided for in the army, which he aſcribed 
to his having been employed by the Darien Company, 
and at which he was not a little diſguſted. As he 
waited for an 8 ſhew his reſentment, be 
was ſoon known to the Weſtern agents, and, being of 
the Preſbyterian principles, intirely truſted by them. 
Having concerted meaſures with Mr. Prisbane of Bi- 

town, Mr. Cochrane of Kilmoronock, and Mr. Lack- 
hart of Carnwath, three ſtaunch Cavaliers, who aſſured 
him, that the Duke of Hamilton approved his deſign 
of bringing up the Cameronians to diſſolve the Parlia- 
ment, and that the Duke of Athol readily undertook 
to cauſe his Highlanders to ſecure the paſs of Stirling, 
to open a communication with the Northern parts, 
Major Cunningham took a progreſs through the Weſ⸗ 
tern Shires,. and, by his dextrous management, brought 
things to ſuch a conſiſtency, that ſeven or eight thou- 
ſand men, well armed, were ready to rendezvous at the 
town of Hamilton, in order to march forwards to 
Edinburgh under his command. But, a day or two be- 
fore they were to meet, the Duke of Hamilton, with- 


ingdom to 


: T. 1 1 Nins 
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out acquainting any of thoſe who bad concerted. this 
deſign, ſent - 2 expreſſes through the, Whole 
Country, ſtrictly requiring them to put it off till a 
ther time; ſo that not above ſiwe hundred, more for- 
ward than the reſt, came to the place appointed, Which 
intirely broke Major Curminghaon's meaſures” What 
induced the Duke of Hamiltor to act 45: he did on this 
occaſion, the Scotch: Memorialiſt, WhO. was privy to 
the deſign, leaves undeterminedy, acquainting.” us, © 
That ſome ſwore he had made bie terms with abe 
Court; others ſaying, that be was afraid to ven- 
ture, by reaſon of his eſtate in England; and that 
the only thing, that 'was alledged im his behalf, ' was, 
„that he thought the Nation wastnot in a condition 
to carry on ſuch an enterprize it that time hecuuſe 
the Engliſh had ſent: their troops to the borders and 
more forces might ſoon be waſted over from Aa. 
« land, and fo the Scotch Nation be undone. Rut 
Fletcher of Salton uſed to declare to his friends, 
this conduct of the Duke folly convinced him of hi 


treachery to his party. This project of diſſolving 


Parliament, carried on by Cunningham, having miſcar- 
ried, the party bethought themſelves of another expe- 
dient to prevent the Union, which was (according to a 
precedent in the minority of James the Fifth) to in- 
vite as many of the Barons, Freeholders,. and Here- 


tors, as could poſſibly be got, to Edinburgh, that they 
—_— in a body attend the Lord High-CommiſGoner, 
and (by a Prolocutor) intreat his Grade, either to lay 


aſide the intended Union, or, at leaſt, to grant a te- 
ceſs, until they had informed the Queen of the preſent 
temper and diſpoſition of the Nation, and obtained an 
order for calling a new Parliament, to provide againſt 
the calamities that were like to enſue: Andz whether, 
his Grace ted, or refuſed this demand, they re- 
ſolved that a national addreſs, to that purpoſe, Id 
be ſigned, and forthwith ſent up to the Queen. This 
counſel] came firſt from the Duke of Athol, and Mr. 
Fletcher of Salton; and, being reliſhed and recommended 
by the Duke of Hamilton, was generally approved by 
the Cavaliers, who acquainted their friends in the coun- 
try with the deſign, and deſired them to come pri- 
vately to Edinburgh, againſt a certain prefixed day. In 
the mean time, Mr. Henry Maul, brother to the Earl 
of Pgnmure, was pitched upon for the Prolocutor ; and 
the form of an addreſs to the Queen concerted and 
agreed to, all who were in the ſecret; wherein 
they made it their mot humble 1 to her Majeſty, 
that ſhe would be graciouſly pleaſed to diſcountenance this 
treaty, and call beth a new Parliament and a General 
Aſſembly of the Church . that Kingdom. Againſt the 
day appointed, above five hundred Gentlemen were 


actually come to Edinburgh, and many more were up- 


on the road: But, the very next day, the Duke of 

Hamilton acquainted thoſe in concert with him, That, 
unleſs they added a clauſe to the addreſs, intimating 
their readineſs to ſettle the Succefſion in the Houſe of 
Hanover, he would by no means be concerned in it; 
urging, that, without ſuch a clauſe, the Ei Tories, 
who (it was expected) would oppoſe the Union in the 
Engliſh Parliament, could have no foundation to go 
upon. This objection was no ſmall ſurprize to the 
Cavaliers, who generally looked upon it. as intended to 


break the deſign; ſince the Duke of Hamilton could 


not be ignorant, that the far greater part of the Gen- 
2 tlemen, 
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ſtep that was mac, and every vote that was cat- 
ried, was with the ſutme ſttength, and met with 
the ſame oppotirien”: Both parties giving ſtrict 
attendante during the Whole Seffion; which laſt- 
ed three months. Many proteſtations were print - 
ed, with every man's vote. I concluſion, the 
whole articles of the treaty were agreed to, with 
ſome ſmall variations. 
The Earl of Stair, who had all along exerted 
himſelf with great zeal in favoor of the Union, 
and who, tho” much indiſpoſed, came on the 7th 
of January to the Parliament:Houſe, and main- 
tained the debate upon the twenty-ſecond article, 
died ſuddenly the next night, his ſpirits being 
aq exhanſted by the length and vehemence of 
the debates. He was fon of Sir James Dalrym- 
. . Þle, formerly. Preſident of the Seſſion, and af- 
. terwards created Viſcount and Earl of Stair. 
He was ſucceeded in honour” and eſtate by his 
Ton the Lord Fobs Dalrymple. 


Death e 
the Ear 
Stair. 


he 
nerf eee es Paget, the next buſineſs, which the 
ting the" Pätllament went upon, was the preparing an act 
La,, lor ſettling "the manner of electiog the ſixteen 
" Peers and forty-five Commoners, to repreſent 
Scotland in the Parliament of Great. Britain; and 
on the a 2d of January, the ſtion was put, 


„Whether the fixreen Peers ſhould be ſent by ro- 


ion or eleiom And it was Carried by eleckion. 
And nee he the Queſtion, Whether the clec- 
non mould be by allotting, or by open election? 
It was carried for the latter, 
"bated, what proportion the Shires and Boroug $ 

at 


ſhould have the forty-five Members, © tha 


were to fit in the Houſe of Commons of Great- 


Britain ; ard” it was agteed, that thirty ſhould 
be the nutnber for the Shires, and fifteen the 
number for the Boroughs. It was reſolved, that 


The OO Edinbargh, by itſelf, ſhould have 


ove Repreleritative ; and then a ſcheme, dividing 
the Boroughs into fifreen diſtricts, one of which 
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"i Ag ſoon as the act for ratifying the treaty of 


It was alſo de- 


779 
fy was to hive die Repreſentaftvs, was given. if, 1 506. 


read, and approved. 


= 


On the "31ft' of January, the Parliament pro- 
ceeded to confider the motioti, for allowing che 
Commiſſioners for the tfeaty of Union their 
expences ;_and a Reſolve. was brought in, for al- 
Jowing each Nobleman twelve, thouſand pounds 
Scots, and each other Commimoner ſix thouſan 

3 z . their., Secretary ſour, thouland, eight 
hundred pounds; and to each of the three 8 
countants two thouſand four, hundred pounds 
Scots, out of the equivalent, pari paſſu, with public 
debts, after the African Company: Which, af- 
ter ſome debate, was approved. Then it was 
moved and agreed, That the Commiſſioners, for 
the treaty.in 1702, ſhould likewiſe be allowed 
their expences; viz, each Nobleman five hun- 
dred pounds; each Baron three hundred pounds; 
and each Borough two hundred pounds fterling : 
Which ſums were declated to be. a public. debt, 
and referred to the Committee to ſtate the fame 
as ſuch, After this it was moved, . That go 
© Repreſentative to the Parliament of Great- 
Britain, either for Shire or Borough, ſhould 
have any allowance for their charges in at- 
& tending the ſame.” But, this being adjourned 
to the next ſitüng, on the 3d of February, it 
was then reſolved, That nothing in relation 
* to the expences of the Repreſentati ves, of 
Shires and Boroughs, ſhould be ijnſcricd in 
the act for /e/tlmg the mamer of elect ug the 
* ſixteen Peers, and forty-five . Comm ones.“ 
Then it was moved, „ Tha: at all meetings of the 
% Peers for electing their , Repreſentatives, ſuch 
Pu Peers as Were abſent, be allowed to vote by 
"TE proxy; the Parties bein .. Peers, and. they 
% and ther Conſtituents. being qualified by 
taking the oaths required by Jaw.:, And. thy 
_* the abſent Peers might either vote by their 
« proxies, or by ſending up a liſt ſubſcribed hy 
'« them.“ And, after rcaſoning thercon, it was 
carried for allowing proxies, Afterwards, it; was 
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tlemeh, who were come up to Edinburgh, would never —— ; I.. 1. 
conſent to ſuch a clauſe. 'T'wo or three days being To the Lord Anſtruther, — 200 00 © 
ſpent in endeavouring to make up this difference, the To Mr. Stuart, of Caftle-Stuart,' - — 300 60 o 
Carry Gentlemen grew weary of ſpending their To the Lord Elphin/lon, „ — 270 00 o 
time and money to no purpoſe, ſo that many of them To the Lord Frazer, — _ 100 000 
returned home; and the Government, having been in- To the Lord Ceſnock, now Polwarth, — 50 O0 © 
formed of the deſign, reſolved to put an effectual ſtop To Mr. Jobn Campbel, a 10 200 O0 O 
to it. | | EIN o | To the Earl of Nudlater. 7 100 00 0 
()] Beſides the precautions uſed to preſerve the To Sir Kenneth Mackenzie, —— 10009 0 
public tranquillity, and protect the well-afteed from To the Earl of Glencairne, 109 60 0 
the inſults of the male-contents, other methods were To the Earl of Kintone, — 200 Oo © 
employed to remove the obſtacles, which the Union To the Earl.of | Forfar, , —=- 100 o o 
met with in the Houſe. The Lord Godolphin prevailed To Jobn. Muir, Provoli of Air., — 100 00 0 
with the Queen to lend her Scots Treaſury the ſum of To the Lord Forbes, — — o 00 o 
twenty thouſand pounds, which the Earl of Glaſgow is To the Earl of. S-afield, Lord Chancellor, 490 00 o 
ſaid to diſtribute to the beſt advantage, and for which To the Marquis of Tweedale, — co o © 
he, ſome years aſter, accounted with the Commiſſion- To the Duke of Roxburgh, — 500 00 © 
ers of public accounts. Lockhart gives a liſt of the To the Lord Ellibank, — 50 00 o 
perſons, to whom, the Earl — upon oath, be dii- To the Lord Banf, —— 11 02 © 
tribuced the money. 0 WP To Major Cunningham of Echet, — 100 09. 0 

| To the Meſſenger, that brought down j "= 8 

| g's. the Union, — _— lg | 

To the Earl of Marchmont, ——— 1104 15 7 To Sir William Sharp, '* — , — 380 60 0 
To the Earl of Cromarty, — 300-00 © To Patrick Coultrain, Provoſt of Migtoun, 25 00 © 
To the Lord Pre/ton- Hall, —— 200 oo o To Mr. Alexander Wedderburn, ' — 75 o o 
To the Lord Ormiftoun, Lord - Juſtice-Clerk 200 00 To the Commitfoner for Irene . 
To the Duke of Alantreſe, !:? 2600 ob and daily allowance, . ds; HT s 
To the Duke of At bol, — ioo oo o „ 0 
To the Earl of Belcarres, —  .'500 00 0 20540 17 ,7 
To the Earl of Dunmore, —_ 200 00 o — — 
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choſen by | 
Patliamept of ' Great Brita, the diſtrict, fo 
which he was a Member, | 
to them fot that effect, ſhould chuſe another in 


hap 


Ne HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
1706. agreed, that the meeting of the Peers, / for the 


ſhou!d be at any. place the Queen 
ſhould appoint within the Kingdom of Scotland; 
as alſo, that, in caſe of the fleceaſe or promotion 
of any of the forty-five Commoners, 0 be 
this Seon of Patliament to the 


upon a writ directed 


place. And it das agreed likewiſe, that, in 
caſe of the deccaſe of any of the ſixreen Peers, 
che Peers Thould meet and elect another in che 
room of the deceaſtd, upon 'a tit directed to 
them for that purpoſe. Then it was 


That ſuch Peers of 'Scopland, who 'were 5 
Peers of , England, who, after the Union, ſhould 
be created 


eers of Great-Britain, ſhould bave 
no vote in the election of the fixteen Peers from 
Stotland to the Parliament of Great Britain: 


And, after ſome debate, it was agreed, that-no- 
' thing, in relation to this motion, ſhould be in- 
ſerted in the act. It was alſo agreed, that, when 


the Commiſſioners for Boroughs, who ſhould 
meet for electing their Nenne he een ſhould 
appen to be equal, the Preſident of the Meet- 
ing ſhould have the caſting vote; and that the 
Commiſſioners for the eldeſt Borough, ſhould pre- 
ſide at the firſt meeting, and the-Commilſiooers 
for the other Boroughs by turns, as the Boroughs 


were then called in the Rolls of Parliament. 


After this, the act for ſettling. tbe manner of elec- 
tion was approved and confirmed'by/the touch of 


the Royal Scepter. The ſame day, a proclama- 


tion concerning the coin was brought in from 
the Committee, read, voted, and approved. A 
few days after, the Houſe proc to elect the 
Repreſentatives ſor Scotland in the firſt Parlia- 
ment of Great -Hritain; and, the Three Eſtates 
having retired to their uſual places, they return- 
ed, and reported their reſpective elections. As 
it was reſolved, that the Parliament of England 
ſhould fit out its period, which by the law for 
Triennial Parliaments, ran yet a year farther, in 


order to have another Seſſion continued of the 


there. 


ſame men who had mado the Linion+ifſince thay: 1706. 
would more readily corſalidate ana BY... 
their 'own work) ſa, upoa this ground, git ſeem- 
ed moſt Force that the Members 0 repteleat = 
Scoiland ſhould be named by the Parliament 
Thoſe; WhO had - oppoſed che Laion, 
carried their aver ſion o the ;Squadrove ſo far, 
that they concurred, with the Miniſtry in a - 
mination, in which very fem of them were im 
cluded, not above three Peers, and fifteen, Com- 
moers; ſo that r 1 
many who were nominated to vepreſent that 
Kingdom: All this was very 20 the 
194 


neee l. 4 

he remainder of the Seffion was ſpent, The Par- 
among other affairs, in examining the SbOun of 
of the African and Indian Company, and pro- esse, 
viding for the due application of the, Equiualeas. . 

In diſpoſing of this ſum, great partialities ap- 

peared, which were much complained of, but 

there was not ſtre to them. The 
Miniſtry, and thoſe who d 1 on them, 

moved for extrav allowances to thoſe, 
who had been employed in this laſt, and in the 
former treaty ; and they made large allotments, 
of ſome 2 debts, that were complained of 

as unreaſonable and unjuſt ; by which, 4 great 

part of the ſum was diverted, from anſwering 

the * _ which it was . This was 

much oppo jan apes t as the Mi- 
niſters u thoſe, who were to get 
by it, made all the intereſt they could to obtain 
it (fome few of them only excepted, wha, a8 
became generous Patriots, ſhewed more regard to 

the public, than to their private ends) ſo thoſe, 

who had oppoſed the Union, were not ill pleaſed: 
to ſee this ſum fo miſapplied: hoping, by that 

means, that the averſion, which they endeavour- 

ed to infuſe into the Nation againit;the Udion, 

would be much increaſed ; therefore: they let 

every thing go as the Miniſters propoſed, to the 


(1) Theſe Repreſentatives were: 
For the LORDS, 


The Duke of Wury, Loudoun, 

The Earl Seafield, Crawford, 

a —_— _ noteng 
be uis of on- burgh, 
troſs, Lord-Keeper of Wenyſs, 
the Privy-Seal, Leven, 

The Marquiſs of T weedalc, Stair, 

The Marquiſs of Lothian. Roſeberry, 

Glaſgow, 
EARLls, Lay. 
Mar 7 


For the BARONS, 


IV. Niſbet, of Dirltoun, Mr. J. Pringle, of Hai- 

Fohn Cockburne, Jun. of ning, 

Ormiſtoun, W. Morleſon, of Preſtoun- 

Sir W. Ker, of Greenhead, Grange, 

Sir «426 Swintoun, of that 22 of Ferviſ- 

IW. Bennet, of Grubbet, Sir Jahn Yobn/tom, of 

Archibald Douglas, of Ca- efterhall, - 

2 * 5 _ 75 1 of Sorbie, 
r. J. Murray - Mr. F. Montgomery, of 
ml ; Bt 

3 


great grief of thoſe, who wiſhed: well to the 
NM. Dalrymple, of Glen- Roſi, of Kilravack,' 
mure, Sir. X. Aauclenzie, of Cre 
Sir. R. Pollock, of that Ik, 12972 
Jebn Halden, of Glenar- Mr. J. Camphel, of Aam- 
Hs | „ 
5 — Graham, of Gorthy, Sir J. Campbel, of Auchiny 
Sir D. Ramſay, of Bal- rat, 
main, | . Campbel, of Arkinlaſs, 
Sir Tho, Burnet, of Leys, ames Halyburton, of Pit- 
IV. Seatoun, Jun. of Pit- curr, | | 
medden, A. Abercrombie, of Glaſſoch, 
Alexander Grant, of that A. Douglaſe, of Eagleſhaw, 
Ilk, Jun. Jabn Bruce, of Kinroſs. 
For the BOROUGHS. 
Sir Pat. Fobn/taun, Sir Peter Hallet, 
Lieut. Col. Fohn Erſkine, Sir James Smollet, 
Hugh Montgomery, Sir David Dalrymple, 
Jun Scot, Mr. Fohn Clerk, 
ir Jabn Erſkine, Mr. Patrick Ogiluie, 
Mr, P. Moncreif,, of Rea- George Allardice, 
dy, Daniel Campbel, Eſq; 
Sir Andrew Home, Mr. Alexander Maitland. 


(2) The Commiſlioners appointed (June 6, 1707) 

under the Seal of Great-Britain, for managing the 
Equivalent, were : * 

Sir Andrew Hume, William Dalymple, of 
Glenmure, Eſq; 8 

ir 
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1706. The buſiieſs of the Seſſlon being ended, the the uſual; ſole mnity, made the following ſpee | 6. 
Mar 85 High-Commiſſioner went to the Parliaments, to IN ag 15 2 5 8d a = N oak 
Houſe” in great ſolemaity, beibg attended b, | oe | 
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che Whole "troop of -LXf6-gruards} od all whe No- | My. Lords and Conthamen © 
bility and Gentry in their coaches, and, having * 42 475 N 

touched with the Royal Scepter ſeveral acts, 
made the following ſpeech to the Parliament: 44 


| + 2 bs | s 
My Lords and Cine, blcfſed/our;arms and thoſe; of our, AI- III. 48. 


« * Hope we are all mer together at this ume n , 
] ns | hearts truly thank ful to Almighty fee. 4 

d, for the, glorious. ſucceſſes, with Which kr. H. C 
„ he:has II 


acht, 4 ies through the whole courſe, of this year 3, 
„HE public buſineſs of this Seſſion be- and with ſerious and ſteady — Bey ta, 
« ig now over, it is full time to put an gained, 


| a proſecute the advantages We have gained, 
* end to do it. I am perſuaded, that we and our till we -reap the deſired fruit of them in an 
& poſterity will reap the benefit of the Union | 


— 


1 
1 


* the Two Kingdoms; and, I doubt not, but, as 
« chis Parliament has had the honour to con- 
« clude-it, you will, in yout ſeveral ſtations, re- 


„ cotnmend to the people of this Nation a 


ec grateful ſenſe of her Majeſty's goodneſs and 


great care ſor the welfare of her Subjects, in 
bringing this important affair to perfection; 
< and that you will promote an univerſal deſire 
« in this Kingdom, to become one in heart and 
<< affectations, as we are inſeparably. joined in inte- 


of „ honourable and durable peace. 


e 4 101er. : 
has, brought this: 


„The goodnefs of God 


4 


t happy proſpect fo much nearer; to us, chat, if 


« we be not wanting to outſelves, we. may, 
« upon good grounds, hope to fee. ſuch a ba- 
% lance ot power eſtabliſhed in Europe, that it 
de ſhall no longer be at the 0 


* berties of this part of the world. 


& A juſt conſideration of the preſent poſture. 


ce of affairs, of the circumſtances, of our ene» 


re of one Prince 
* to diſturb the repoſe, and, indanger the li- 


<« reſt witli our neighbour Nation. ce mles, and the good diſpoſition. of our Allies, 
0 bainglqmes 215% | « muſt needs excite an uncommon zeal, and 
Y Lords and Gentlemen, * animate us to exert our utmoſt endeavours, 
Natel io | « at this critical conjuncture. ' 
4, I have a very deep ſenſe. of the aſſiſtance | | 


nnd teſpect I have met with from you in this 
« Sgeſſion of Parliament; and I ſhall omit no oc- 
„ caſion of ſhewing, to the utmoſt of my pow- 
et, the grateful remembrance 1 have of it,” 


The Parliament being adjourned: to the 224 
of April, the Duke returned to the Queen's pa- 
hce in the fame ſolemnity as he went to the 
Houſe, and a ſplendid entertainment to 
the Nobility and Gentry. The day before, the 
draught: of à letter from the Parliament to the 
Queen was brought in, voted, and approved; 
and, the Duke having thus | happily concluded 
this Seſſion, and ſurmounted all the difficulties, 
which he met with, he ſet out, a few days after, 
for London, where he arrived, the 16th of April, 
being, met ſeveral miles out of town by many 
Noblemen and Gentlemen in their coaches, to 
the number of above forty, and by near four 
hundred - perſons on horſe-back. The next 
morning he waited upon the Queen at Ken/ing- 
ton, where he was very graciouſly received. 


7 ſecond It was the general opinion, and perhaps the 
5;/ion of firſt reſolution of the Court, that the Parliament 


the ſecond 
Parlia- 
ment of 


9 
Q. Anne. 


of, England ſhould not fit, till that of Scotland 
had finiſhed the affair of the Union; but, that 
drawing into a great length, and the Queen's 
occaſions not admitting of delays, the Parlia- 
ment of England, which, on the 21ſt of No- 
vember, had been further prorogued to the 3d of 


Came of the 1% of, C I , 


* As am fully perſuaded, you are all of this 


mind, ſo I myſt earneſtly deſire you to grant 


« me ſupplies ſufficient for carrying on the war 
next year; in ſo effectual a manner, that we 
* may be able, to improve every where the ad- 
« vantages of this ſuccekul campaign. And 1 
4 aſſure you, 1 ſhall make it my huſineſs to ſee 
ce all you give applied to thoſe ends with the 
greateſt care and management. | 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


In purſuance of the powers veſled in me 
* by act of Parliament, both in England and 
Scotland, I appointed Commiſſioners to treat 
of an Union between the two Kingdoms. 

And though this be a work of ſuch à nature, 
as could not but be attended with great diffi- 
culties, yet ſuch has been the application of 
the Commiſſioners, that they have concluded 
a treaty, which is at this time before the Par- 
lament of 'Scet/ard;, and, I hope, the mutual 
« advantages of an intire Union of the two 
* Kingdoms will be found ſo apparent, that it 
will not be long before I ſhall have an oppor- 
„ tunity of acquainting you with the ſucceſs, 
* which it has met with there. 1 

„ Your meeting at this time being later than 


December, met that day at Weſtminſter ; and the © uſual, I cannot conclude, without earneſtly 


Queen, being come to the Houſe of Peers with 


* recommending to you to give as much diſ- 


patch 
Sir Robert Sinclair, of Ste- Sir Patrick Jobnſtaum, late William Seaton of Pit- John Graham, of Dougal- 
on, Provoſt of Edinburgh, © medden, Jun. flon, | 
Sir s Burnet, of Leys, Sir Francis Grant, Advo- Jobn Clark, of Pennycosk, — Douglaſs, of Kollbead, 
Sir Jahn Erſkine, of Alva, 


Sir ames Ca 1 of A 
berur bill 7 


cate, 
George Baillie, of Jerviſ- 
4, 


bill, * 1000 
Sir Jen Swintoun, of Jebn Halden, of Glenar- 


Daniel Gampbel, of Arn- 
tennet, Eſqs; 


Jun. 
Alexander Abercromby, of 
Sir John Cope, Knt. 


Glaſſech, | 
Mango Graham, of Gor- 


Jacob Reynardſon, 
Swintoun, gies, thy, "John Bridges, 
* Smallet, of Jobn Bruce, of Kinrefs, Fehn Pringle, of Haining, James Houblon, Eſqrs. 
ill, | 


(1) The 
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„ patch to the public affairs, as the nature of 
© them will admit, it being of the greateſt 
&* conſequence, that both our friends and our 


* firmneſs, and the vigour of your proceed- 
ee. 6,989 311 F 


T5... IN $4 35.3173 


This ſpeech |'was | received wich un 


_ - applauſe both within and without doors; and, 
two days after, each Houſe, in'a body, attend- 


ed the Queen with their congratulary addreſſes. 
The „ in particular, took notice of “ the. 
„ unwerſal joy and ſatisfaction, upon the pub- 
lic declaration, which her Majeſty; in con- 
cert with the S/ates-General, made to the Mi- 
niſters of the other Confederate Princes, that. 
no negotiations of peace ſhould be entered 
into, but in conjunction with all the Mem- 
bets of the Grand Alliance: Which generous 
method would prevent the indirect and dan- 
gerous practice of the common enemy; put a 
ſtop to clandeſtine and corrupt tranſactions; 
and muſt not only remove all preſent jealou- 
ſies from the Allies, but create in them a laſt- 
ing confidence and reliance on her Majeſty's 
honour and juſtice.” This was intended to 
Keep the Queen ſteady to the meaſures, which 
had been ſuggeſted to her by the Duke of Mar!- 
borough and the Lord-Treafurer Godolphin, upon 
a well-greunded ſurmiſe, that Mr. Secretary 
Harley, who had, by this time, inſinuated him- 
ſelf very deep into the Queen's confidence, en- 
deavoured to infule pacific counſels; which were 


more agreeable to the Queen's temper, and more 


Sup, li 14 
granted, 


Thes 75 4 


ſuitable to his own ambitious deſigns. The 
Commons, on their part, paſſed allo, a com- 
pliment on the Miniſtry, by telling the Queen, 
That the experience they had of the prudent 
Adminiſtration,” and the great care and ma- 
nagement in the application of the public 
aids, encouraged them to affure her, that they 
would chearfully give ſuch, ſpeedy and effec- 
tual ſupplies, as, by the continuance of God's 
bleſſing upon her arms, might eſtabliſh the 
balance of power in Europe by a ſafe, ho- 
nourable, and laſting peace.“ To both thele 
addreſſes, the Queen returned | very gracious 
anſwers. Cox 3 
Purſuant to their promiſe, the Commons pro- 
ceeded on the Supply with all imaginable diſ- 
patch. In leſs than a weck they voted the ne- 
ceſſary ſums for the fleet and army, granted an 
aid of four ſhillings in the pound upon all lands, 
and continued the duties upon malt. Upon pre- 
ſenting theſe money-bills, the Speaker of the 
Commons made a ſpeech to her Majeſty, im- 
porting, ** That as the glorious victory ob- 


er 's ſpeech ** tained by the Duke of Marlborough at Ra- 


on that 
motion. 


Pe. H. C 


LIL. 47. 


e millies was fo ſurprizing, that the battle was 
e fought, before it could be thought the armies 
vuere in the field; ſo it was no leſs ſurprizing, 


2 
common 


% they had taken of the emigenc ſervices 


- 


Commons had granted: Supplies to her 


« that the 
wy + Majeſty, before ber enemies could. well know. 
_ « that her Parliament 
„ enemies ſhould be fully convinced of your | | 


u Was Aitting.” And, the 
eh, on her part, made à {pecch io both, 
Houſes, wherein having repeated to them her 


a * great ſatisfaction in their ſeveral addreſſes, in 
the zeal they had. expreſſed in them for her, 
«© fer vice, an 


| the common cauſe of . Europe, 
* which could not fail of heiag a great encou- 
© ragement to all their Allics, and in the notice 
the 
Duke of Marlborough ;.* thanked the 
* Commons, in a very... particular. manner, for 
* the more than uſual diſpatch of the bills of 
« Supply.“ In the cloſe of this ſpeech, the 
Queen ſaid. See they woukl think 
it convenient to make ſome ſhort receſs du- 
« ring the holidays; whereupon the Lords ad- 


- 


journed to the zoth, and the, Commons to the 


31ſt of December. 
The Queen, cloſcd the 


#S a @&N FE 


guards and Horſe-grenadiers, and a battalion of 
the Fcot-guards, were drawn up on the parade 
in St. Fames's Park; and having received; the co- 
lours ,and., ſtandards, which had been laid up. at 
Whitehall, they proceeded in the following man- 
ner: Firſt, the troop of Horleigrenadiers; then 
the detachment of the three troops of the Horſe- 
guards, twenty-lix of the Gentlemen in the 
center, carrying each a ſtandard taken from the 
enemy. The / battalion, of Foot guards cloſed 
the match, ſixty- three of the Pikemen carrying 
each one of the enemy's colours inſtead of tht ir 
pikes. In this manner they marched through 
the Park and St. James's Meuſe, where the Queen 
was pleaſed to ſee them paſs by from the Lady 
Fitzharding's lodgings ; the guns in the Park 
being fired at the ſame time; aud ſo they pro- 
ceeded down Pall. Mall, the Strand, & c. to 
Guilaball. The Duke of Marlborough having 
been invited by the Lord: Mayor and Court of 
Aldermen to dine with them in the City, he 
went thither the ſame day about noon, accom- 
panied by the Lord-Treaſurer. and the Dukes 
of Somerſet and Ormond, in one of the Queen's 
coaches, and was followed a train of other 
coaches, in which were ſeveral of the Nobility, 
the foreign Miniſters, and other perſons of Qua- 
lity, with the Generals, and other chief Officers 
of the army. They were received at Tempie- 
Bar by the City Marſhal, and were conducted to 


Vintners-Hall, where a ſplendid entertainment 


was provided for them; and they were attend- 
ed, both going and coming, with great acclama- 
tions from the people (1). Mp 

The 


— 


{1) The creations and promotions at this time were 
as follows: Towards the middle of December the 

ueen was pleaſed to create Henry, Earl of Kent, 
L6rd-Chamberlain of her Houſhold, Viſcount Gede- 
rick in the County of Hereford, Earl of Harrod in 
the County of Bedferd, and Marquis of Kent, A few 
days after her Majeſty was alſo pleaſed to create Ro- 
bert, Earl of Lindſey, Lord Great-Chamberlain of 
England, Marquis of Lindſey in the County of Lin- 
c:ln, ; Evelyn, Earl of King/fton, Marquiſs of Dorche/- 


* — 


ter in the County of Dorſet; Thomas, Lord Il harten. 


Viſcount M inchendon in the County of Bucks, and 
Earl of I harten in the County of #:/tmoreland ;; 
John, Lord Peulet, of Hinton St. George in the County 
of Somerſet, Earl Poulet ; Sidney, Lord Gadolphin, 
Lord-High-Treaſurer of England, Viſcount Riatten, 
and Earl 


Hugh, Lord Cholmongely, Viſcount Malpas, and Earl 
of Cholmondely in the County af Che/ter ; Henry; Lord 
' Walden, Son and Heir apparent of Henry, Ear of 
EY 


Suffeik, 


of Godolpbin in the County of - Cormwall'y 


Vol. Il. 
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4 "The Queen having, 


vdlamation; ap- 


— — genetalthank (giving b be obſeryed on the 
laſt of December," for great ſucceſſes" of her 


Thankſ- 
giving e e e 8 
B Arms, and thoſe of her Allies; the laſt cam - 
paign, ſhe went to the Cathederal of &. Paul's, 
artended by both Houſes of Parliament, the 
_ Great Officers of State, the Judges, and other 
| -Publick Officers, with the ſame ſolemnity and ce- 
rembnjes, as were uſed before after the vi 
gained at Raniithes, ſo that The gave her. ſubjeCti 
the joyful ſpectacles of t o triumphs in one year! 
"The Biſhop of $ali/eury preached the ſermon upon 
this 6ccafion; The fame day both Houſes ad- 
Journed themſelves to the 7th of Fenuary, and at 
their meeting again the Commons thanked the 
Biſhop for his OOTY * 
* '= \ \Hitherto every thing had gone very ſmooth 
of Fae in both Houſes of Parliament; but, on the 10 
bout the "Of Fanuary,” the Earl of Nottinghem acquainted 
Union. the Houſe” of Peers, that he had ſomething 


Pr. H. L. to receive it in a full Houſe. 


II. 166. 


of great conſequence to lay before them; and 
therefore defifed, that they would name a day 
The Lords 
having appointed the Tugſday following, and 
ordered their Members in and about London to 


attend; the Earl of Nettimgham, in a ſet ſpeech 


repreſented to them, That the Union of the 
two Kingdoms of England and Scotland was 
% a matter of the higheſt importance, and a 
„ work” of fo much difficulty, that all the at- 
«rempts that had been made towards it in the 
« laſt century; had proved ineffectual. That, 
« the Parliament of Scotland having thought 
« fit to ſecure the Preſbyterian Church-Govern- 


„ ment in that Kingdom, it became the wiſ⸗ 


d dom of the Parliament of England to 


vide betimes againſt the dangers, with 1 
the Church, by law eſtabliſhed, was threaten- 


% ed, in (caſe the Union was W 4 
c And therefore he moved, that an addreſs be 


A preſented to the Queen, humbly to deſire her 


*Majeſty, that the proceedings, both of the 
« Commiſfioners for the treaty of Union, and 


& of the Parliament of Scotland; relating to 


« that matter, be laid before them.“ He was 
ſeconded by the Earl of Rocheſter, who de- 
clared, That be was for an Union, and had 
„been ſo for twenty 2 paſt; but that he 
«© had a few doubts in the matter, and therefore 
t as for entering upon the debate of that impor- 
tant affair as ſoon as poſſible.” The Duke of 
Buckingham ſpoke to the ſame purpoſe, adding, 
„ That the Union of both Kingdoms had been 


% upon the anvil ſince the acceſſion of King 


Suffolk, Baron of C 


« James I. to the Englip Throne; and as it 
« could not be expected, that ſo weighty a mat- 
« ter, which took up ſo much time and labour 
< before, ſhould now be compleated in a few days, 
therefore he was for taking it forthwith into 
* conſideration.” 

The Treaſurer Godolphin anſwered, ©* That 
«this affair was not yet ripe for them to de- 
* bate; and that they need not doubt, but that 
« her Majeſty would communicate to the 
* Parliament of England all the proceedings 
« relating to the Union, as ſoon as that of 


—_——Y 


tion was dropped. 


ers appointed for that pu 


* a * 1 * 
, g ö 4 : 7 __ * * 
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*' Scorland ſhould have gone through with. it.“ 1706. 


The Lords ##karton,. Sommers, and Hallifax 
ſpoke on the ſume ſide, and; urged, That it 
<* was an honour to this Nation, that the treaty 
„ of Union ſhould firſt cotne ratiſied from the 


Purliament of Scotland; and that then, and 


not before, was the proper time for the Lords 
eth take the ſame into conſidetation. The 
other party finding. that they were too weak to 
carry a queſtion, the Earl of Nottingbam's mo- 


Though the grant of the Supplies went on 
quicker tham was uſual; there was one particular, 
to which great objections were made. When 
ſeveral accounts and eſtimates were laid before 
the Commons, in relation to monies, either ad- 
vanced to the Duke of Saum and King Charles 
of Spain, or expended in expedition under 
the Earl Rivers, it was found that theſe extra- 
ordinary Supplies amounted to about eight hun- 
dred thouſand pounds more than had been pro- 
vided for by Parliament. Some complained of 
this, and ſaid, if a Miniſtry could thus run the 
Nation into a great charge, and expect the Par- 
liament muſt pay the reckoning, this might have 

ill conſequences, But it was anſwered, a 
Miniſtry deſerved (public: thanks, who had fol- 
towed our advantages with ſuch vigour: If any 
thing was raiſed: without neceſſity, or ill applied, 
under pretence of ſerving, the public, it was very 


reaſonable to inquire into it, and to let it fall 


heavy on thoſe who werr in fault: But, if no 
other exception lay to it, than becauſe the mat- 
ter could not be n, nor communicated to 
the Parliament before thoſe accidents happeped 
that occaſioned the expence, it was a very unjuſt 
diſcouragemient, if Miniſters were to be quar- 
relled with for their care and zeal: So it was 


carried by a majority of two hundred and fifty 


voices againſt one hundred and five, that the ſe- 
veral ſums, for the extraordinary ſervices of the 
year 1706, had been expended for the preſerya- 
tion of the Duke of Savoy, for the intereſt of 
King Charles of Spain againſt the common ene- 
my, and for the ſafety and-honour of the Na- 
tion. All the other Supplies (and among them 
the equivalent for Scotland) wete given and lodged 
on good funds, ſo that no Seſſion of Parliament 
had ever raifed ſo much, and ſecured it fo well, 
as this had done. 


By this time the act of the Parliament of Scot- 1706-7, 


land, for ratifying the treaty of Union, was, ſent 
up to London. Upon which the Queen (Jan. 
28.) came to the Houſe of Peers, and made the 
following ſpeech to both Houſes : | 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


«c 
cc 


« had been concluded here by the Commiſſion- 


« of the powers given by t 
ce both Kingdoms, was then under conſideration 
« of the Paliament of Scotland; I can now, 

„with 


* LAS 44 DME 6.4 w : 


—— — 


nl W 


and Earl of Bindem in the County of Dorſet ; the Lord- 
Keeper, a Peer of this Kingdom by the name and ti- 
tle of William, Lord Couper, Baron of Wingham in 


No. 50. Vor. III. 


0 


— 


ll in the County of Eger, the County of Kent ; and Sir Thomas Pelham, Bart. 


likewiſe a Peer by the name and title of Lord Petham, 
Baron of Loughton in the County of Suſſex. 


=; di (1) Dr. 


40 Hs acquainted you, at the opening 77. 
0 


of this Seſſion, that the treaty for an 2»een's | 
ion between England and Scotland, which e con- 


cerning the 
Union. 


ſe, in purſuance Pr H. C. 
Parliaments of 1V. 53. 


| 
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Union, and the act of 
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| 1706-9; * with great ſarifaction,” inform-you; chat the Parliament in Scotfand 1306-7. 

3 « fie 9 — has beer ratiſied by A of Parti „ for tacificacion thereof,” . * ee, 

% ment in Scorlond, "with vine: additions and ak pfteſented by Mr. Chanc e 9 

© terations!'- HE „ * 2 . the Queen anſwered, +* ag 6s 1 N was, well . 
n have directed che'tiduty ty, n the <"\pleaſed; chat what, ſhe had 53 IT .5 

0 Commiſſtoners of both Kingdoms, and alſo the «<0 the ſatisfaction of "char Houſe: * 

«at of ratification from Scotland, to be laid The trea 2 Union, and che p 5 bil for 

before yo and A hope it will meet with _ relating to the ſame, haviog been 5 I of 

. © concurrenceand: approbation, 1 | municated to the Houſe of Peers, their 1 

ett Ze eee | W the r Canterbury n H. L. 
| Gentlemen of "the Houſe of Commons, tion, ordered a bill to be brought in ns fee 

carrity of the Church of Eagland ; Which being 


1 le being agreed by this treaty, A Scotland 
c js to have an for What that King- 
t dom is obliged to contribute towards paying the 
«© debts of England,” I muſt recommend to you, 
<«< that, in caſe you agree to the'treaty; you would 
tale care to provide for the payment of the 
66 e e to Scotland ume | 


1 Lords and om 


«© You” have now an opportunity before you 
« of putting the laſt hand to a happy Union of 
e the two Kingdoms; which, 1 hope, will be a 
* laſting bleſſing to the whole Ifland, a great 
« addition to its Wealth and Power, und a firm 
« ſecurity to the Proteſtant Religion. 

« The advantages, which will accrue to us 
<« all from an Union, are ſo 2 t. chat 1 
„vill add no more, but that I ſhall look upon 
eit as a particular happineſs, if this great work 
e which has been ſo often attempted without ſuc- 


read a ſecond time on the gd of Fubrer (che 
Queen and. Prince being preſent)q a quel ion Was 
put, Whether it ſhould be an 9 | 
<« the leave of the Houſe, to, inſert in the 0 
« the act made 23 Car. Il, iotitled, An a 

be preventing dangers, which may ba 

10 Popiſb Recuſants.'* Which was relolyed 1 Tm _=_ 
negative, by a majority of ſixty; three voices 
againſt thirty- three. Fe, ter which their Lord- 
ſhips went through the bill, 05 which all acts, 
paſſed in favour of the chunt were declared to 
be in full force for ever; this was made a 
fundamental and' ata x part of the Union. 
Some exceptions were taken to the words of the 
bill, as not ſo ſtrong as the act paſſed in Scotland 
ſeemed to be, ſince the Government of the Church 
was not declared to be unalterable; but they 
were agel, more proper, ſince, where a ſupreme 
Legiſlature is once acknowledged, nothing can 
be unalterable. This bill had a quick paſſage 
through an Houles, and received; the Royal 


aſſent ( (1): 


« ceſs, can be brought to perfection in {my 
: " Reign, ts 
The G being bored to cheir Houſe, 


the Lord Coningsly, by the Queen's command, 
preſented to the Flouſe the articles of Union 


On the 4th of February, the Commons, in a Debore in 
Committee of the whole Houſe, conſidered gfe Houle 
the articles of Union, and act of ratification of / 1 4 
the Parliament of Scotland; and, Mr. Compton ag. Union. 
being choſen Chairman, Mr. Charles Cæſar open-Pr. H. c. 


4 


agreed upon the Commiſlioners, the act of 
—— in Scotland for the ratification of 
them, and a copy of the minute-book of the 
proceedings of the Commiſſioners, which were 
ordered to be printed. Then a motion being 
made by the Tory party, and the queſtion being 
put, That an addreſs be preſented to her 
% Majefty, that ſhe” would be pleaſed to give 
orders, that the minutes of, the proceedings 
« of the former Commiſſioners, appointed in 
<« the firſt year of her Reign to treat of an 
“ Union, be laid before the-Houle ;“ it paſſed 
in the negative. It was afterwards reſolved, 
« That an addreſs be preſented to her Maj eſty, 
« returning her the humble thanks of the 
« Houſe for her moſt gracious ſpeech that day 
« to both Houſes of Parliament, and for com- 
% municating to this Houſe the articles of 


e 


* * — 


ed the debate, and raiſed ſome objections againſt 
the Union, He was ſeconded by Sir Jobn Pac- 
kington, who made a ſpeech, importing, That 
the buſineſs of the Union, that was now be- 
fore them, being of the higheſt importance, 
required therefore the moſt deliberate conſi- 
« detation. That, with relation thereto, people 
« without doors had been, for a long time, 
“ tongue-tied by a ſpecial order of Council; 


« which not reaching them within theſe walls, 


he would very freely impart hls thoughts about 
it. That, for his own part, he was ; abſolute- 
«« ly againſt this [ncorporating Union, which, he 
“ ſaid, was like marrying a woman againſt her 
« conſent; an Union, that was carried on by cor- 
« ruption and bribery within doors, by force and 
e T2lence without,” Many Members taking of- 
fence at this bold PIR, which highly re- 

flected 


— —„-— — 


(1) Dr. Calany has the following obſervation on 
this act: The thus confirming the act of Uniformity, 


and the Eccleſiaſtical Conſtitution here in England, 


in all particulars, upon the preſent foot, for perpetuity, 
was reckoned by the Diſſenters to moke' their way the 
clearer, ſince all hopes of a further Reformation of the 
Conſtitution (of which there is ſo much need) were 
hereby taken awa The old Puritans many of them 
ſell in with the E abliſhed Church, in hope of that way 
contributing to a farther Reformation: And they, 
that adhere to their principles, have, ſince the Reſto- 
ration, been often preſſed to imitate their example, and 
fall in with the Eſtabliſhed Church, with that view; 


and ſome worthy perſons actually have done it: But 
the Government by this ſettlement of all things in the 
Church as they were to perpetuity, and embodying 
this ſettlement with the Union, and making it à fun- 


damental part of it, has quite ſilenced that plea, and 


made it as ſenſeleſs to urge it, as it would be weak to 
regard it. So that henceforward all, that are convinced, * 
that a farther Reformation is needful, and that it is 
their duty in their places to purſue it, are bound in con- 
ſcience to keep at a diſtance from that Church, which 
has (as much as in it lies) barred all avenues of farther 
light, and 3 by a law, that it will be, as it E, 
for ever. 


(.) Some 


Bock XXVI. 


'Scats "Commiſſioners. and Parliament, Sir Foby 
Puctngten Gd, “ He was told, that in Srorlaud 
* they ai, the Union was carried on by 
4. bribery and force: Adding, That the 
promoters thereof, in thus baſely giving up 
their ene Conſtitution, had actually 
«betrayed che truſt repoſed in them; and there- 
++ fore be would ſeave it to the judgment of 
the Houſe! to conſider, whether, or no, men 
of ſuch principles were fit to be admitted to 
* fir amongſt them? Thar,” among the many 


«<-1nconventences and irreconcileable contradic- 


tions this Union was liable to, he would only 
„ take notice of this material one, viz. that her 
„% Majeſty, by the Coronation-Oath, was obliged 
4 tq maintain the Church of England, as by Lis 
% gftabliſbed; and bound likewiſe” by the ſame 
« oath, to defend the Preſbyterian Kirk of Scor- 
„% land in one and the fame Kingdom. Now, 
« ſaid he, after this Union is in force, who ſhall 
<«. adminiſter this oath to her Majeſty ? It is not 
„the bufineſs of the Scots,” who are incapable 
« of it, and no well wiſhers to the Church of 
66 land: It is then only the of the 
« Biſhops to do it. And can it be ſuppoſed 
« thoſe Reverend perſons will, or can, act a 
„ thing ſo contrary to their own Order and In- 
« ſtitution, as thus to promote the Eſtabliſh- 
6 ment of the Preſbyterian Church- Government 
„ in the united Kingdom?“ He urged likewiſe, 
« That, the Church of Exgland being eftabliſh- 
« ed” Jure Divino, and the Scots pretending, 
„ that their Kirk was alſo Jure Divino, he could 
4 not tell how two Nations, that claſhed in fo 
« eſſential à point, could wnite: And therefore 
« he thought it proper to conſult the Convoca- 
«< tion about this critical point.“ Colonel Henry 
Mordaunt, in ſition to Sir Fohn Pactingion, 
ſaid, That he knew of no other June Divino 
« but God Almighty's permiſſion: In which 
« ſenſe it might be ſaid, that the Church of 
4 E and the Kirk of Scotland, were both 
« Zire Divino; becauſe God Almighty had 
permitted, that the firſt ſhould prevail in Eng- 
« land, the other in Scotland: And that the 
Member, who ſpoke laſt, might, if he thought 
« fit, conſult the Convocation for his own par- 
«« ticular inftruftion ; but that it would be dero- 
4 gatory to the rights of the Commons of Eng- 
« land, to adviſe, on this occaſion, with an in- 
« ferior Aſſembly, who have no ſhare in the 
« Legillature. “ Little was. ſaid in anſwer” to 
this ſpeech, only ſome Members moved, That 
«« the firſt article of che treaty, which implies a 
e peremptory agreement to an 3 
1 Union, be poſtponed; and that the Houſe 
„ ſhould proceed to the conſideration of the 
« terms ot that intended Union, contained in 
the other articles. This motion being re- 
jected by a great majority, ſeveral Members of 
the High-Church party went out of the Houſe; 
whereupon the firſt, ſecond; third, and fourth 
articles of the treaty were read and approved 
without oppoſition; and, on the 8th of Fe- 
bruary, the Commons, in a Committee of the 


— 
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1706-7. HeAed' both on her Majeſty's Miniſters, and the Whole Houſe, ent through aud approved the 1706-7. 


remaining articles. The only objection raiſed 


by the Tory- party on this laſt occaliun was, that 


the Commons. went poſt · haſte in a buſineſs of the 


higheſt importance: to which it was ànſwered, 


That deliberation always ſuppoſeth doubts and 
difficulties but, no material objoctions being 
« offered againſt any of the articles, there was 
„no room for delays (.“ However, as the de- 
bates about the Union laſted but a few days (for 
they begun the 4th of February, and the whole 
treaty was approved the 41th) it was thought 
the Commons did not interpoſe delay and con- 
ſideration enough, ſuitable to the importance of 
fo great a tranſaction. bn RY | 

- The debates. were longer and more ſolemn in 


Debates 


the Houſe of Lords. On the i gth of February, ** 


(the Queen being preſent) the Lords having 


if of 
Lords a- 


reſolved themſelves into a Committee of the 67 the 


whole Houſe; and the Biſho 
called upon by the Ear] of Sunderland to take the 
Chair, the debate on the firſt article was opened 
by the Earl of Rechefter, who acquainted the 

ouſe, that he had many things to object to ſe? 
veral of the articles, and ſaid; „It was all one 
to him, whether their Lordſhips would pleaſe 
* to reccive them now, or when thoſe articles 
*« came more properly under their conſideration.“ 
The Earl. of Angleſey moved, That the firſt 
article might be - poſtponed, it being impoſſi- 
ble for him to give his vote to it, before he 
* knew, and was thoroughly ſatisfied,” wherein 
e this Union was to conſiſt” Several others 
wels of that opinion, among whom the _ 


p of Sarum being Union. 


Pe. H. Lc 
IL 168. 


of Bath and Wells ſpoke much to the ſame ef- 


fe&, The Earl of Nottingham excepted againſt 
the name of Great- Britain, alledging, that it 


was ſuch an innovation in the Monarchy; as to- 


tally ſubverted all the laws of England; and 


thetefore moved, That the Judges opinions 
might be. aſkeed about it; and he was ſcconded 
by ſeveral other Members. Hereupon the Judges, 
being ſeverally aſked their opinions in that re- 
ſpect, unanimouſly declared, They could not 
e conceive, that in any ways altered or impaired 
e the Conſtitution of this Realm, whoſe laws, 
% in their opinion, muſt remain intircly the 
« ſame, as well after, as before the Union, ex- 
« cept ſuch as were altogether inconſiſtent with, 
„ and directly contrary thereto.“ The Lord 
Haverſham, who, of late years, had made him- 
ſelf famous by his ſet ſpeeches on ſeveral: occa- 
ſions, could not be ſilent on this, and therefore 
ſpoke as follows: 


13 
” 


My Lords, © 
« my ſtanding up. 


I find myſeit under 
« ſame difficulties, 


I have ſeveral things to 


fare, 
“ to this matter of the Union to your Lo x recon, 


% ſhips, and it is very indifferent to me, when 
„ offer them. I have a right of ſpeaking my 
« thoughts, and entering my proteſt too, to any 
<« thing 1 diſlike; and I ſhall certainly _ 

| „ {ome 


— 


hd 


(1) Some Members of that party ftill crying out, 
Peofte-hafte, poſte-haſle, Sir Thomas Tikes purſued the 
ſimile, and ſaid, They did not ride poſt, but a good 
<< eaſy trot; and, for his own part, as long as the 


A” 


_—  — —— 


« weather was fair, the roads good, and their horſes 
«© in heart, he was of opinion, they ought to jog on, 
«© and not take up, till they got home.“ 


HAT. my noble Lord (Rocheſter) has e Lord 


mentioned to your Lordſhips, occaſions Haver- 
the ſham's 


eech a- 


ainſt the 


# 


2 


a 
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* amendments, ratified them, and the 
_ ©, herſelf from the Throne approves. of them. 


ä 
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. 1706-7, 4. ſome. time 19-do, ſo, beſone this mattet can +: bat who can anſwer: wHati-alteration {6 Fett 1506-9. 


„ pals into a law, I am ia aur 
pip nn whether * 
peak, what [ have to 1 n 00 963 
My Lords, with what diſpoſition I come 
s hither, I hope may be evideneed by the mo- 
tion, I made your Lordſhips laſt pear, fut re- 
<< pealing certain, clauſes, that were grievous to 
<< Scotland, I would do any ching, that were 
for the benefit and good of both Nations. 

. | +, Theſe articles come to your Lordſhips wich 
the greateſt” countenance of authority, that, I 
think, it is poſſible any | thing can come. 
VFour Commiſſioners have agreed to them: 
* the Scots Parliament has, with ſome few 
Queen 


* And yet, you muſt; give me leave to ſay, 
* that authority, though it be the ſtrongeſt 
% motive to incline the will, is the weakeſt ar- 
© gument in all the world to convince the un- 
*« derſtanding. It is the argument the Church 
of Rome makes uſe of for their ſuperſtitious 
* worſhip, where there are ten A, Marias to 
* one Pater Noſter; juſt as unreaſonable, as if 
ten times the application and addreſs were 
* made to a favourite, as to the perſon of 
*« the Sovereign, which is a kind of State-Ido- 
«« latry. | N 
I would not, my Lords, be miſunderſtood, 
« as if I were againſt an Union. A ſcederal 
„Union, an Union of intereſt, an Union in 
Succeſſion, is what I ſhall be always for. 
„% Nay, were it, whether a people inhabiting 
** the fame iſland, ſpeaking the ame language, 
« and having the ſame Religion, ſhould be all 
« under one and the ſame form of policy and 
% Government, I cannot ſee how any man could 
„be againſt it. But this is a matter of a quite 
« different nature: It is, whether two Nations 
«*.. independent-in their Sovereignties, that have 
their diſtinct laws and intereſts, and what I 
cannot forget, their different forms of wor- 
ſhip, Church-government, and order, ſhall be 
united into one Kingdom. An Union made 
up, in my, apinion, of ſo many miſmatched 
pieces, of ſuch jarring, incongruous ingre- 
„ cients, that, mould it ever take effect, I fear 
it would carry the neceſſary. conſequence of a 
6 ſtanding power and force, to keep us from 
falling aſunder, and breaking in-pieces every 
moment. For, as my Lord Bacon well ob- 
ſerves (whom I take to be a very great man, 
though ſometimes the Courtier got the bet- 
ter of the Philoſopher) an Unity, ſays he, 
that is pieced up by à direct admiſſhon of con- 
traries in the fundamental points of it, is like 
the toes of Nebuchadnezzar's image, which 
were made of iron and clay; they may cleave 
together, but can never incorporate. | 
„Another reaſon, why I am againſt an incor- 
porating Union, is, for the ſake of the good old 
Engliſþ conſtitution, juſtly allowed to be the 
moſt equal and beſt-poized Government in all 
the world, the peculiar excellency of which 
« lies in that well-proportioned: diſtribution of 
powers, whereby the greatneſs of the Mo- 
narch, and the ſafety of the people, are at 
« once provided for; and it is a maxim in all 

licy, that the ſureſt way to preſerve any 
E is by a ſtrict adherence to its 
principles. So that, whilſt this balance of 
« power is kept equal, the conſtitution is ſafe; 


La. 


. 
= _ 
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* 3 as one: Scut: Members, and 
5 too returned by a Scott PrivgiComncil, 
hen thrown into the balance; maß mae? 
Beides, my Lords, I muſt awn um apbre- 
„ henfive of the precedeng, and knom nt ] 
% far it may he carried herenſter, or what alterk- 
tion future Parlaments may think ſit to mäkx. 
5 It is evident by the two and trentieth articte, 
© that above an hundred Scat Peers and 8 
many Commoners, are excluded from ſſeting 
< and voting in the BA Parliament, who per- 
haps as little thought of being ſo à year or two 
ago, as any of your! Lordſhips do now) fort 
they bad as much right by inhericance of 1fir- 
ting there, as any one Lord in this Houſe 
has of ſitting here; and that right too as 
well and as ſtrongly fenced and ſecured to 
them by. the fundamental laws of their King- 
dom, by claim of right, and act of Parlia- 
ment, which made it treaſon to make any al- 
teration in the conſtitution of that 'King- 
dom z and yet have not they loſt their privi- 
lege? And what one ſecurity has any Peer of 
England, by the laws of this land, to his right 
and privilege of Peerage, that thoſe Lords 
had not? My Lords the Biſhops have been 
once voted out of this Houſe by the Tempo- 
ral Lords already; and who knows what 
queſtion may come hereafter? I will venture 
my life in defence of the Church of Eng- 
land; and yet at the ſame time own myſelf 
an Occaſional Conformiſt. But if my Lords 
the Biſhops will weaken their own cauſe, ſo 
far as to give up the two great points of 
Epiſcopal ordination and Confirmation 3 if 
they will approve and ratify the act for ſecu- 
ring the Preſbyterian Church- goverament in 
Scotland, as the true Proteſtant Religion and 
Putity of Worſhip; they give up that, which 
has been contended for berween them and the 
Preſbyterians this thirty years, and, which 1 
will undertake to prove to my Lords the Bi- 
„ ſhops, has been defended by the greateſt and 
learnedeſt men in the Church of England. 
I hope, when it is proper, my Lords will 
pleaſe to give ſome light to one, who deſires 
inſtruction, that I may not ignorantly do any 
thing to their prejudice in this matter. 2 
There is another reaſon, why I am againſt 
this Union, becauſe l cannot think it an intire 
Union. The exempting articles, I mean the 
twentieth article, whereby hcritable offices and 
ſuperiorities are reſerved; and alſo the one 
and twentiethz both which Over, | by an 
act of State, was ſa wiſe as to aboliſh; eſpe- 
cially their act for ſecuring their Prefbyterian 
Church-Government and General Afﬀemblies, 
ſeem to me like thoſe little clouds, in a warm 
calm ſummer's day, that are generally the 
ſeeds and attractives of approaching tempeſt 
and thunder. I the rather take- notice of 
theſe, becauſe, though the articles of Union 
are ratified by the Scots Parliament, yet the 
bulk and body of that Nation ſeem to be 
againſt them. Have not the murmurs of the 
people there been ſo loud, as to fill the whole 
Nation? And ſo bold too, as to reach even to 
the doors of the Parliament? Has not the 
Parliament itſelf thought fit to ſuſpend their 
beloved clauſe in the r act oſ Security, for 
arming their people during the Seſſion? Nay, 


« Has not the Government, by ad vice of Par lia- 
* « ment. 


ot . Vol. III. 


here in my on hand, pardoning all ſlaugh- 
« rex, Mead. -maimiog,, Sie. that is com- 
«< mitted upon any, who. are found in any tu- 
_ < malts there, and diſcharging all I 

fer tha fatare? I donn mention this to find 
fault wich any thing. that is done in Sco:land, 
<< bat -only to ſhew to your Lordſhips, that 
ben ſuch an unuſual proclamation as this is 
<. {et eur by advice of Parliament, and cannot 
* ſtay the forms: of 4 lau when, we know, 
*< that; upon inary occaſions, a bill may 


* ſpeedy an application. Aſter 
* we deſire, I mean their being 
* upom the ſame ſoot of Succeſſion with us, 
* been offered without this Union ? In ſhort, 
(0 


„My Lords, this is the laſt time, that I be- 
% lieve I ſhall ever trouble your Lordſhips in an 
* Engliſh Parliament: Give me leave therefore to 
« fay hut one word. x 

In King Charles the Firſt's time the Cava- 
„ liers- were the perſons, that ventured their 
lives, and loſt their eſtares to fave him. And, 
* in King Charks I[d's time, were forgot, 
* and left ſtarving, : At the Reſtoration the 
« erians were as zealous for. that as any 
* men whatever, and none more perſecuted all 
„* his Reign. Towards the latter end of that 
Neign, the Biſhops: threw out the bill of ex- 
« clufion, and King James put them into the 
„ Tower. At the Revolution, the 
% men, Cc. were the perſons, that made the 
« fi and nobleſt ſtop to King in Fre- 
* land; and I myſelf have fed of them 
„ at my own table, when they were ſtarving 
«« with the greateſt commendations and promiſes 
in their pockets, which 1 have ſeen under 
„ King William's own hand. In the laſt Reign 
every body knows, who: they were, that made 
« their moſt conſtant Court at S. James's; and 
« we ſee in what favour they are in at this pre- 
« fent. | 

„% Now there is a great deal of zeal for this 
% Union. I wiſh, from my zeal, that the ad- 
«« vantagrs may attend it of tranquillity and ſe- 
* curity, power, peace, and plenty, as is in- 
«* tended by it. But yet it is poſſible men 
% may be miſtaken, I will not ſay they will ever 
repent of it; but I will take leave to ſay what I 
<«< have formerly faid in this place, That what has 


« been, may be. | 


It may here be obſerved, that to all the ob- 
jeftions, that were offered againſt the Union, 
this general anſwer was made, that ſo great a 
thing, as the uniting the whole iſland into one 
Government, could nat be compaſſed but with 
ſome inconveniencies: But, if the advantage of 
Safety and Union was greater than thoſe incon- 
veniencies, then a leſſer evil muſt be ſubmitted 
tO. | 
The debate being over, the queſtion was put, 
Whether the confideration of the firſt article of 
the treaty of Union ſhould be poſtponed till af- 
ter the other articles had been examined? But it 
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170. * ment iet om a ptoclamstion, Which I have was-carried in the negative by a majority of ſe- 1706971 


venty - tw] voices againſt twenty-two. ; and 


the firſt ſix articles were read and approved. 


and the conſiderauion of the reſt adjourn- 
ed to the 19th of Febraary, when the Lord 
North and Grey obſerved; with relation to the 
ninth article,” ©* the ſmall and unequal propor- 
4 tion, which Scotland was to pay to the land- 
* tax; urging, that Mallet, as poor à country: 
every whit as that, and of: a much leſi extent, 
paid to the full as much again, and yet ſent 
not much more than half the number of Repre- 
« ſentatives in Parliament, which were grant- 
« ed to Scotland; and, for that reaſon, his 
«< Lordſhip ſaid he could not agree to this arti- 
* cle.“ ble was anſwered by the Lord Halifax, 
That the number of R ntatives was no rule 
<< to go by, ſince there was the County of Corn- 


wall in England; that paid not near ſo much 


towards the land -tax as that of Glaucgfter, 
nnd yet ſent almoſt five times as many Mem- 
« bers to Parliament as the other did. That ic 
<< was very true, the quota of Scotland was very 
* ſmall and , in compariſon to what 
« was paid in England; but that the Eg’ 
« Commiſſioners: could not induce the Scots 
© ones to agree to any more, upon account of 
<< ſeveral impoſſibilities on their (ide. That we 


« could not expect io reap, the like advantages 


« of every article of the treaty; and that, if 
„ they had the better of us in ſome few, we 
««. were infinitely recompenſed by the many ad- 


„ vantages, which did accrue to us from the 


4 whole;” Here again the Houſe divided on 
this article, there being ſeventy for it, and 
ewenty-three againſt it and ſo, having run over 
the four following articles, the conſideration - of 
the reſt was further adjourned to the a iſt of 
February, when (the Queer: being preſent) the 
debate chiefly ran upon the fifteenth article. 
The Earl of Nottingham obſerved, that it con- 
ſiſted of two parts, a certain grant of money, 
and the application thereof, in reference to 
which he ſaid, 4+ That it was highly unreaſona- 
ble, that the Scots, who were by the treaty 
« let into all the branches of our trade, and 
«« paid ſo little towards the ſupport of the Go- 
«« yernment, and of a moſt expenſive and bloody 
« war, ſhould moreover have an Equivalent 
<« of three-hundred ninety - eight thouſand and 
« eighty five pounds given them for comi 
4 into this treaty. His Lordſhip inſiſted m 
« upon that argument, and took notice, as to 
<« the diſpoſal of this Eguiualent, that part of 
« it, which was to be given to the Darien Com- 
d pany, was ſo ordered, as that it might be 
&« ſwallowed up by a few perſons, without any 
« particular regard to the indemnifying every 
« private ſufferer in that unhappy enterprize.” 
The Lord Hallifax anſwered, ** That this Equi- 
e valent could not be looked upon as a gift, 
<* but as an actual purchaſe of Scots Reve- 
« nue and Cuſtoms, which, by this Union, were 
C to be applied to the payment of the debts of 
« England; and that they were no more gainers 
e by it, than the Engliſh were by the ſale of 
« Annuities at fifteen or ſixteen years purchaſe. 
« That, as to the diſpoſal of the money, it 
« being their own, it was but reaſonable they 
<« ſhould have the liberty of applying the ſame, 
<« as they thought moſt convenient, the Engliſo 
« Commiſſioners being no ways concerned there- 
* in, whoſe care, nevertheleſs, and great pru- 
9 0 © dence 
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tam Commiſſioners, «whe ſhould be acedunta- 
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1706. „ dence had keem ſuch, that they made provi- „ be gane ng leſs commiendarions! to 1 


© ſibn t ſuouid not he diſpoſrd f but by ter- 


S;::blefor the ſame 'toitherPartiument? of Grin. 
+: Britain” Then their mk proceeded as 
far as the nineteenih article and fo adjourned to 
the24th of February," when (the Queen being 
Hkewiſe preſont) che Lord Than, on the twen- 


dich article, wequainted their Lordſhips, „ That, 


© himſelf! having an Heritable 
* En8lahdy' dy. being 


Office! here in 
rpetval' Sheriff 6f the 


__< QCoonty of 1 H/eftmo#land; he ſhould be glad, 


<<: with their Lordſhips leave, to have the opini- 
on. 6f the Judges about the preſervation'of that 
his right, there being no: proviſion made 
in thib article for Hentubir Offices in England.“ 
The Lotd- Chamberlain ſeconded him in that 
notion; ſaying, He had: the honour likewiſe 
of having ſuch an 'Heritable Office, about the 
<"preſerva 109 whereof he had the very "ſame 
« doubts and ſcruples with the noble Perr, who 
c ſpoke laſt. W'hereupon it was agreed, that 
the Judges ſhould deliver their opinion about it, 
which they did, and their anſwers were much 
the ſame with What they had declated to the 


Houſe to be their opinion with reſpect to the firſt 


artictet O Not HE NG | 
The: (Earl of Rocheſter, after reading the 
twenty-ſecond article, declared, That he look- 
„ ed upon it as incongruous, contradictory to, 
ct 4nd inconſiſtent with itſelf. T hat there were 
« fixteen Peers to be returned to the Houſe 
4 of Lords, in the Parliament of Great Britain, 
« -who-were Peers and no Peers. That, being 
44 al Peers by Right of Inberitance, they were, 
« neveftheleſs, made here elective, which he 
took to be diveſting them of their Peerage; 
« becauſe, not being ſure of being always elected 
« to every Parliament of Great. Britain, they 
« conſequently-- muſt loſe, when left out, the 
„benefit of ſitting in Parliament, which was 
ever deemed an inſeparable right of the 
« Peerage. That the reſt of the nobility of Scot- 
« land, to the number of above a hundred, 
<« were thereby manifeſtly injured z and that, for 
de his part, he wondered very much, how the 
*« Scots came to accept of ſuch ugreaſonable con- 
&« ditions; or how their Lordſhips could enter 
& tain the thoughts of ' permitting ſuch Peers by 
« election to fit among them.” The Lords 
Nottingham, North and Grey, and Guernſey very 
much inforced this topic, adding, That, as 
% one might very well ſuppoſe, that thoſe Scots 
« Peers would be ſuch, as were addicted to the 
„ Kitk, it might prove of dangerous ' conſe- 
& quence to the Church of England,” The 
Earl of Wharton replied, ** That, though they 
« were all never ſo much of the Kirk party, 
„yet there was no reaſon to fear, but they 
would alſo be very well diſpoſed for the 
« Church of England, and ſtand up in its de- 
« fence on all occaſions, ſince there were even 
& ſome ſiting amongſt their Lordſhips, who 
« would venture their lives for the Church of 
« England, and yet openly declared themſelves to 
be at the ſame time Occaſional Conformiſts.” 
The Lord Haverſham, rightly judging, that he 
was hinted at by the Earl, ſtood up to inform the 
Houſe, what he underſtood by an Occaſional Con- 
formiſt, in «hich explanation he appeared ſome- 
what embarraſſed for after having made a long 


encomium on the Epiſcopal Order, which he took 


to be the beſt and moſt conforinable to Primitive 


 Kitſoofi, Scorfand richbiriniopa 


all the Proteſtant Churches abroad and to the 
ticulat / which, he 
ſaid, was 1 true Proteſiants Chamb, Phe Bi- 
b of Beth and Halle dvclared, That for 


alis part, he was alrogerber agaimſt this Union, 
<4.zhough he could wiſli wich all his heave zit had 
* bre chmpldated an: hundred ye 


« becauſe all the fenmeit and diſchrds r hich 
<<, now were likely to itiſue upon it;rrwouldy by 
<< this: time, have Had! their courſe. Y Th he 
could no better it, than to che x- 
ing together ſtrong hquors of a wha 
<< tare in one and the ſame veſſel, Mhich would 
go nigh being burſt aſunder by their furious 
* fermentation: That their benchuwasdalways 
reckoned the dead weight of i the a but 
<< that tlie ſixteen Scots Peers, being admitted to 
t fit therein, would:: more effectually bel ſo ef- 
„ pecially in any future dibates relating tmahe 
Church, towards which they could nocways!be 
«. ſup to be wel affected ʒ and ctharefore 
e he was: humbly of opinion, (thaty forme pro- 
<< viſion might be made for debarring them of 
their votes in any Chureh-· matter, that ould 
<<: hereafter come in agitation.. To all this, 
and much more that was alledged on account of 
the danger of the Church, when ſo many votes 
of perſons tied to Preſbytery were admitted to 
a ſhare in the iſlature, it was anſwered by 
the Lords Sommers, Hallifax,” and others, that the 
chief danger, the Church was in, were from 
France and from * * So that whatſoever 
ſecured us from theſe, delivered us from our 
juſteſt fears. Scotland lay on the weakeſt ſide of 
England, where it could not be defended, but hy an 
army: The coaleries on the Tine lay expoled 
for ſeveral miles, and could not be preſtæved, 
but at a great chatge, and with a great force : If 
a war ſhould fall out between the two Nations, 
and if Scotland ſhould be cönquered, yet, even 
in that caſe, it muſt be united to Euglaud, or 
kept under by an army: The danger of keeping 
up a ſtanding force, in the hands of any Prince, 
and to be modelled by him (who might engage 
the Scotch to join with that army and turn upon 
England) was viſible: And any Union, after 
ſuch a conqueſt, would look like a force, and ſo 
could not be laſſing; whereas all now was vo- 
luntary. As for Church- matters, there had been 
ſuch violence uſed by all ſides in their turns, that 
none of them could reproach the others much, 
without having it returned upon them too juſtly. 
A ſofter management would lay thoſe heats, and 
bring men toa better temper: the Cantons of Swit- 
zerland, though very zealous in their different re- 
ligions, yet were united in one general body: 
The Dyet of Germany was compoſed of men of 
three different Religions: So that ſeveral Conſti- 
tutions of Churches might be put under one 
Legiſlature z and, if there was a danger of either 
fide, it was much more likely that five hundred 
and thirteen would be too hard for forty-five, 
than that forty-five would | maſter five hundred 
and thirteen ; eſpecially when the Crown was 
on their fide: And there were twenty-ſix Bi- 
ſhops in the Houſe of Lords, to outweigh the 
ſixteen votes from Scotland. The debate being 
over, the twenty-ſecond article was approved by 
a majority of ſeyenty-one votes againſt twenty- 
two; and then the remaining articles were like- 
wiſe approved. Upon the reading the” laſt, 


the Earl of Abingdon moved, that the Judges 
| opinion 
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their. Lordſhips ' pardon 


eee be aſked; what laws would be re- 
pealed by this Union, and what would remain 
forces but that motion was rejected. Then 
the Earl of Nottingham food up, und begged 
for | having = troubled 
article, excuſing him- 


<< ſelf. however, hy urging, that they were fucti 
tons occurring to bim, as in 
to ſay 


% material 
conſcience he thought bimſelf obligec 
before the Houſe. That as 86e 
made this compliment to the late King ar the 
** Revolution, hat, having buried, upon account 


„ hit great age; all bis Conttmporaries in Weſt- 


<« minſter-Hall,. be. was afraid, if : bis Majeſty 
had not come in that very junBlure of time, be 
might bave likewiſe outlived the very laws them- 
«« ſetves; ſo, if this Union did paſs, as he had 
** no reaſon to doubt but it would moſt certainly 
66 paſs, he might, with as much reaſon, and) as 
« juſtly affirm, he had ovtlived all the laws, and 
<<. the very Conſtitutionof England: Concluding 
with a prayer io God, to avert the dire effects, 
««, which might probably inſue from ſuch an In- 
««. corparating. Union.” Three days after, the 
Biſhop: of Sarum reported to the Houſe of Lords 
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che Refolutions vf their Grand — LEN 
proving the treaty. of Union, Whieh were #gre 
ro! by gteut Maſority ; but ſcverat Pecti en 

tereil their proteſis ſome agalnſt all, others, 
aguinit ſome f cheafticles C1 WM © 1101045 © 007 
The ſeveral articles of the Upon being "thus 4 5:7 fer 
agreetl to by boch Hbuſes, a bill was ordefeck (0 ie 
be brought in to enact it, which was pepe _ 
by Sir Simon Harcwrt;” the Sollicitot-General,**"" 

with ſo particular a eontrivance,” as to cut off alt 
debates. Thel preamble was a Yecital'of the at- 
tieles, as they were paſſed in Septland, together 
wich the acts made in both Paffiaments for the 
ſepurity of their ſevrral Churches; ahd in con- 
dluſion thete came one enacting clauſe; ratifying 
all. This put thoſe upon great difficulties] who 
had reſolved to object to ſeveral articles, and to 
inſiſt on demanding ſome alterations in them: 
They could not object to the recital, it being 
merely matter of fact ; and they had not ſtrength 
enough to oppoſe the general enacting clauſe; 
nor was it eaſy to come at particulats, and to 
offer proviſo's relating to them. The matter peb. 4. 
was carried on with ſuch zeal, that it paſſed the 
Houſe of Commons, before thoſe who intended 
2 one OY to 
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(1) They were as follow: 
We diſſent to every one of the twenty-five reſolu- 
aun . , Granville, Haverſham, Stawell. 


I diffent to the four laſt reſolutions, having not been 
t at the paſſing the others. | 
| | Cn Bath and Wells. 


' * - * 


ne e e 
I Qdiſſent to every 


one of the twenty-five reſolutions, 


Beaufort. 


I diſſent to the firſt, fourth, fifth, ſixth, ninth, fif- 
teenth, eighteenth, ' nineteenth, twenty-firſt, twenty- 
ſecond, and twenty-fifth reſolutions. 

„ Abingdon, 


Difentien” To the ninth Reſolution. 


Becauſe we humbly conceive the ſum of forty-eight 
thouſand pounds, to be charged on the Kingdom of 
Scatland, as the quota of Scotland, for a land-tax, is 
not pro rtionable to the four ſhillings aid granted by 
the Parliament of England; but if, by reaſon of the 
preſent circumſtances of the Kingdom, it might have 
been thought it was not to bear a greater proportion at 
this time, yet we cannot but think it unequal to this 
Kingdom, that it ſhould be agreed, that whenever the 
four ſhillings aid ſhall be enacted by the Parliament of 
Gr eat- Britain, to be raiſed on land in England, that the 


1 thouſand pounds, now raiſed on Scotland, 
ſhal 


never be increaſed in time to come, when the 
trade of that Kingdom ſhould be extremely improved, 
and conſequently the value of their land proportionably 
raiſed, which, in all probability, it muſt do, when 
this Union ſhall have taken effect. | 
| Nerth and Griy, Rachefler, Howard, 
Leigh, Guilford. | 


Diſſntient” To the fifteenth Reſolution. 


Becauſe we humbly conceive nothing could have 
been more equal on this head of the treaty, than that 
neither of the Kingdoms ſhould have been burdened 
with the debts of the other, contracted before the 
Union; and if that propoſal, which we find once made 
in the minutes of the treaty, had taken place, there 


would have been an o:caſton to have employed the Re- 


venues of the Kingdom of Scotland towards the pay- 


ä — _ 


* 
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ment of the debts of England; thoſe Revenues might 
have been ſtrictly appropriated to the debts of the 
Kingdom, and to any other uſes within themſelves, as 
ſhould have been Judged requiſite; and there would 
have been no need of an Equivalent of very near four 
hundred thouſand pounds to be raiſed on England, 
within this year, for the purchaſe of thoſe Reyenves - 
in Scotland, which, however it may prove to be but a 
reaſonable , bargain, upon a ſtrict calculation, ; there 
does not ſeem to have been a neceſſity juſt now to have 
raiſed ſo great à ſum, when this Kingdom is already 
burdened with ſo vaſt ones for neceſſary charges of the 


war. | 
Roc beſter, North and Grey, Guilford, Leigh, 
Diſſintient'/ To the twenty-ſecond Reſolution. 


" Becauſe we humbly conceive, in the firſt place, 
that the number of ſixteen Peers of Scotland is too 
great a proportion to be added to the Peers of Eng- 
land, who very rarely conſiſt of more than an hundred 
attending Lords in any one Seſſion of Parliament; and, 
for that reaſon, we humbly apprehend, ſuch a number 
as ſixteen may have a. very great ſway in the reſolu- 
tions of this Houſe, of which the conſequence cannot 
now be foreſeen. x 

In the ſecond place, we conceive the Lords of Scet- 
land, who, by virtue of this N 6 are to fit in this 
Houſe, being not qualified as the Peers of England are, 
muſt ſuffer a diminution of their digaity to fit here on 
ſo different foundations, their right of fitting here de- 
pending intirely on an election, and that from time to 
time during the continuance of one Parliament only ; 
and, at the ſame time, we are humbly of opinion, that 
the Peers of England, who ſit here by creation from 
the Crown, and have a right of ſo doing in themſelves 
or their heirs by that creation for ever, may find it an 
alteration in their conſtitution, to have Lords added 
to their number, to ſit and vote in all matters brought 
before a Parliament, who have not the ſame (right) of 
their ſeats in Parliament, as the Peers of England 
have. 

Buckingham, North and Grey, Leigh, 
Rocheſter, Guilford. 


We diſſent to the reſolution of paſſing the laſt arti- 
cle, becauſe, there being no enumeration of what laws 
are to be repealed, it is conceived too great a latitude 
of conſtruction thereupon is left to the Judges. x 

Abingdon, Leigh, North and Grey, Guilford, 
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1706-7. to oppoſe it had recovered themſelves out of the 
N rprizes undet which the ſomm, it was drawn ing 

d put them. The bill. was (carried there by 
a. majority of two hundred, and, ſeventy: four 


ſeor vejecking it (2). 
of March, carried: by Mr. Spencer Compton to the 
ly Houſe of Lards, who gave it a quick diſpacch 3 
but, upon che third reading, the Lord Nord 


voices againſt a 


be bill was, on the 1ſt 


and Grey offered a. Rider to be added to it, im- 
g. That nothing, in this | ratification 


. contained, ſhould be conſtrued to extend to 


{© an obation or acknowledgement of the 
* 8 the Preſpyterian way of worſhip, 
„ or allowing the Religion of the Church of 
& Fcotland to be what it was ſtiled, the true 
0 Proteſtant Religion.“ After a debate, the 
queſtion was put, Whether this Rider ſhould 
be read a ſecond time, and it was carried in the 
negative by fifty ve voices againſt twenty · nine; 
upon which ſeveral Lords entered their diſſent 
(2). Then, the queſlion being put, Whether 
(bis bill ſhould paſs? It was reſolved in the affit- 


mative by a great majority; but ſeveral Peers 


entered their proteſts againſt it (3). ol 
When the Queen came to the Houſe of Lords 
to paſs the Union - bill, ſhe made the following 
ſpeech to both Houſes: 


Y Lards aud Gentlemen, 


« TT is with the greateſt ſatisfaction, chat 1 
* have given my aſſent to a bill ſor uniting 


on poſſing ©* England and Scotland into one Kingdom, 


the Union- + 


« 1 3 this _— as 2 W 
« greateſt importance to the ch, 
« atid ſafety or the whole Hand ; and, at the 
« ſame time, as a work of ſo much difficulty 
and nicety in us own nature, that till now 
all attempts, which have been made towards 
« jt, in the courſe of above a hundred years, 
have proved ineffectual ; and therefore I make 
„ no. doubt, but it will be remembered and 
« ſpoke of hereafter, to the honour of thoſe, 
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„ who have been inftramental iti 
« ſuch 4 concluten. 


„ one people; © 0 © 7 
„This will be a great 
fett of this Dales *- ann 
„ And I cannot but look opon it as ? 
«© har happineſs; that in my Reign pr 

« viſion 1s made for the peate and quiet of my 
„ People, and for the ſecurity of dur Religion, 
„by fo firm an eſtabliſmment of the Proteſtant 
« Succeſſion throughout Great-Britarn, b 


 Gentlamen of the Hole of Cm , , 


J take this occafon' to remind you of 
« making effectual proviſion for the payment 
of the Equivalent 
„appointed by the act; and I am perfuaded, 
<« you will ſhew as much readineſs in this par- 
* ticular, as you have done in all the parts of 
this great work. wr 


My Lords and Gentlemen, „ PA 


Tha ſeaſon of the year being now- pretty 
far advanced, I hope you will continue the 
„ ſame zeal, which appeared throughout 
* this Seſſion, in diſpatching what yet remains 
«* unfiniſhed of the public buſineſs. before you.” 


„% another, e ee 
ea to 


all the 


me, 
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Thus this great deſign, fo long wiſhed and 


laboured far in vain, was begun and y 
ended within the compaſs of nine months. The 
Union was to commence on the iſt of May, and, 
till that time, the two Kingdoms were ſtill diſ- 
2 and their two Parliaments continued to 
it. ä 
The act of Union was no ſooner paſſed, but 


$3 _ | 
become 
. 12 


to Scotland, within the time 
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(1) On the 22d of February, upon Mr. Bromley's 
motion, the Commons ordered, That it be an in- 
c ſtruction to the Committee of the whole Houſe, to 
« whom the bill ſor an Union between the two King- 
« doms of England and Scotland was committed, that 
„ they might receive a clauſe, that the two Univerſi- 
c ties of this Kingdom might continue for ever, as 
© they now are by law eſtabliſhed.” 
being made, and the queſtion put, That it be ano- 
ther inſtruction to the Committee, that they might 
<< receive a Clauſe to make the like proviſion, that the 
s fubjets of this Kingdom ſhould be for ever free 
« of any oath, teſt, or ſubſcription within this King- 
« dom, contrary to, or inconſiſtent with, the true 
«« Proteſtant Religion, Government, Worſhip, and 
% Diſcipline of the Church of England, as now by 
« law eſtabliſhed, as was already provided for the ſub- 
« jets of Scotland, with reſpeR to their Preſbyterian 
* Government; it paſſed in the negative. The 
ſame day Sir Roger Meo/tyn moved, that a clauſe ſhould 
be inſerted in the ſaid bill, in favour of the Convoca- 
tion of the Clergy, as part 4 the Conſtitution; which 
aſſertion and motion were both exploded. But, the 
Parliament of Scotland having inſerted in the articles 
of Union ſeveral clauſes for draw-backs and allowances 
upon divers commodities of the growth of that King- 
dom, which might put the Engl; traders upon an un- 
equal foot with the Scots, the Commons of England 


took that matter into their conſideration; and, in a 


But a motion. 


the Union 


Committee of the whole Houſe came to ſeveral reſo- 
lations for allowing draw-backs on Engl; ſalt, white 
herrings, beef, pork, oatmeal, and grain, called Bear 
alias Big, exported from England and Wales: Which 
reſolutions were, on the 27th of February, reported to 
the Houſe, agreed to, and a bill ordered to be br 
in, which received the Royal aſſent. hy 
(2) Diſſentient” 
Beaufort, Buckingham, North and Grey, Angleſec, 
Winchelſea, Northampton, Abingdon, Notting ham, 
Scarſdale, Geo. Bath, and Wells, Thanet, Gran- 
| 2 Stawell, Guergſey, Wiymouth, Guilford, 
gb. 
(3) Diſſentient 
Nottingham, Angleſca, Thanet, Winthelſea, Nor- 
thampton, Scarſdale, Weymouth, Guernſey. 


Becauſe the conſtitution of this Kingdom. has been 
ſo very excellent, and therefore juſtly applauded by all 
our neighbours, for To many ages, that we cannot 
conceive it prudent now to change it, and to venture 
at all thoſe alterations made by this bill, ſome of them 
eſpecially being of ſuch a nature, that, as the inconve- 
nience and danger of them (in our humble opinion) 
is already but too obvious, we think it more proper 
decent to avoid entering further into the particular ap- 
prehenſion we have from the paſſing of this law. 

Beauford, Buckingham, Statvoll, Guilford, 
Granville, Lagh. 
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1796-7, 2 72 uſe 0 was intended to be made. 


another. clauſe, namely, - that all 


of, Seazlgnd, ware. then ih a. farm, and, 
c Farmers were, the creatures of che Miniſtry, 
ſame. of. whom, 38, was, believed, were ſharers 
Ind them; It was viible, that, ſincn there was 
to, be a free trade i between, Scofland and 
1 55 after the lt. of May, a0d- fince the 

yup; r trade, were, much 
lower than. in Kas lend, that chere would be a 
mportaton. into Seelapd,, on the proſpect 
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ing i into Expiang. Upon ſuch: an emergency, 
| reaſonable, tq break the farm, as had been 
done vpen leſs. reaſon, and to take the 


Farmers. They ve 
own, fo, it was not doubted, but that there was 
« 2 practice in the gaſe, Upon the view of 

e galg, to be made by ſuch an importation, it 
was underſtood, that orders were ſent to Hol- 
lend, and otbet places, to buy up wine, brandy, 


hey were men of no intereſt of their 


and other merchandiae. And another notorious 
fraud way deſigned by ſome in England; who, 
becauſe of the great draw back that was allowed 
for tobacco and other plantation commodities, 
when exported, were ſending great quantities to 
Scatlang,. on deſign io bring them back after the 
firſt of day, that ſo they might ſell them free 
of that duty. A bill was therefore offered to 

Commons, for preventing theſe fraudulent 
practices. . When this; bill was read the third 
time, Mr. Secretary Harley propoſed the adding 
that 
were carried into Scotland after the firſt of Fe- 
bruary (unleſs it were by the natural · born ſub- 


jects of that Kingdom inhabiting in it) in caſe 


they were imported into England after the firſt of 
Mar ſhould be liable to the Exgliſß duties; and 
of this, the proof was to lie on the Importer : 
This angered all the Scots, who raiſed. a great 
clamout upon it, and ſaid, the Union was broke 
by it; and that ſuch a proceeding would have 
very ill effects in Scotland. But the Houſe of 


Commons were ſo alarmed with the news of a 


Pauition 
of the 


Merchants 
againſt im- 


porting 


goods int s 
Scotland. «6 
Pr. H. © 
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vaſt importation, which was aggravated far be- 
yond the truth, and by which they concluded, 
that the trade of England would greatly ſuffer, at 
leaſt for a year or two, that they paſſed the bill, 
and ſent it to the Lords, where. it was: rejected; 
tor it appeared plainly to them, that this was 
an infraction of ſome of the articles of the 
treaty. It was ſuggeſted, that a receſs for ſome 
days was neceſſary, that ſo the Commons might 
have an opportunity to prepare a bill, prohibiting 
all goods from being brought to E land, that 
had been ſent out, only in order that the Mer- 
chants might have the draw-back allowed. Ac- 
cordingly, the Queen came to the Houſe of 
Peers on the 8th of April, and prorogued the 
Parliament to the 14th of that month. | 
The Parliament. being met again 'on that day, 
the Queen came to the Houle of Lords, and 
made a ſhort ſpeech to both Houſes, importing, 
„That ſhe was willing to give them an op- 
nity of coming — again, to con- 
ſider, if any thing could properly be done to 
prevent the inconveniencies, that might hap- 
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« pen to trade, by too great an interval between 170% 
s the riſing of the Pethament and the firſt” of 707 
« May; and that ſhe need not add, that what- 


&..ever was to ber done of that kind, would re- 
A care 10 be diſpatched in a little time. The 
Commons, he were more inflamed than be- 
fore, being returned to their Houſe, received 


and. read, a petition of the Merchants concerned” 0 


in the importation of wines and brandy from 
Spain, Portugal, and Haly, and of other goods 
from Holland, &c. complaining, That great 
«* quantities . af French wines, brandies; ſilks, 
s prunes, rolin, c. of the growth and pro- 
duct of | Fraxce; whalebone, linnen, drugs, 
coffee, ſpices, c. from Holland and from 
Fance; were direftly brought, and more in- 
tended to be imported into the Kingdom of 
Scotland, in order to be brought thence and 
imported into England, after the firſt of May, 


* 10 avoid the Engl duties, to the great de- 


* triment and loſs of ſome, and the utter ruin 
of, others, who had imported, and were im- 
porting into [England the like commodities 
« from Spain, Parigal, Italy, and Holland, 
„paying the high duties upon them; which 
* commodities had been chiefly purchaſed abroad 
* with the woollen manufactures, corn, and other 
% products of England; and praying, that the 
*; Houſe would prevent the importation of theſe 
goods, which would be a great damage, not 


only to the Petitioners, but to her Majeſty's 


© Cuſtoms; or otherwiſe ſo to provide for the 
& Petitioners relicf, as the Houſe ſhould think 
fit. The next day the Commons, in a Com- 


the growth and produce of ' France, and other 
foreign parts, into Scotland, in order to be 
* brought from thence into England, after the 
« firſt of May, and with intention to avoid the 
* payment of the Eugliſß duties, would be to 
* the damage and ruin of fair '4raders, to the 
** prejudice of the manufactnres of England, a 
„great loſs to her Majeſty's revenue of the cuf- 
* toms, and a very great detriment to the pub- 
* lick, | Secondly, That the exporting of goods 
* and merchandizes from England into Scotland, 
that are intitled to a draw-back, with intention 
„to bring the ſame back again into England af- 
„ ter the firſt of May, was a moſt notorious 
fraud, to the damage and ruin of fair traders, 
«© to the great loſs of her Majeſty's revenues of 
« the Cuſtoms, and a very great detriment to the 
„ publick.'* Theſe reſolutions being immediately 
reported and agreed to, a bill was ordered to 
be brought in upon the ſame; which, being paſ- 
ſed, was ſent to the Lords for their concurrence. 
But it being apprehended, that this law would 
give offence to the Scots; and the moſt eminent 
Lawyers, 'who where confulted abour it, not agree- 
ing in their opinions, the Court thought fit to 
jet it fall; the rather, becauſe the firſt of May 
was near at hand, and that the practiees of the 
fradulent Traders had, in great meaſure, been 
prevented by the terror of the intended law, and 
the clauſe offered by Mr. Harley. And, there- 
fore, the Queen came to the Houſe of Peers on 
the 24th of April, and made the following 
ſpeech to both Houſes: 

9 P My 


mittee of the whole Houſe, reſolved, firſt, «Thats | 


the importation'of goods and merchandizes of bercen, 
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tte Judges being made by them were in ſuch a 170). 
by ace, that, ſince there are no” Juries al- 
lowed in Scotland in civil matter, the whole 

"oF the Kingdom vn in their harids, 
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oF Retarn you my hearty thanks for the great : 
T0 


«<< to + 
. both 
Houſes. 
April 24. 
b Pr. H. 6 
IV. 70. 


Remarks 
on the 
Union. 
Barnet. 


zeal and aff:ftion, which you have ſheuwn 

<& for my ſervice and the pubſick good, in the ſe- 
« veral affairs, which have been before you, ef 
especially in that of the Union of Scotland, - 
© which, I doubt not, will prove a laſting bleſ- 

„fing beet. 4. 
Gentlemen of the Houſe f Commons, WY 
am to thank you in particular for che 
great diſpatch you have made, in providing 
the largeſt and moſt effectual Supplies, that 
have ever been given to the Crown for the 
current ſervice, in any one Seſſion of Parlia- 
ment. I am very much concerned, that the 
publick occaſions require the railing of ſuch 
great ſums from my le. I will take 
care they ſhall be applied to the uſes, for 
which they are givenz 'and 1 hope, by God's 
bleſſing, we may obtain advantages from 
them, anſwerable to ſo great an expence. | 


»Pt.. 


« It is proper for me, before we part, to 
communicate to you, that I think ar 
dient, that the Lords of Parliament of Eng- 
land, and Commons of the preſent Parlia- 
'ment of England, ſhould be, the Members of 
the reſpective Houſes of the firſt Parliament 
of Great-Britain, for, and on the of 
England: and therefore I intend, within the 
time limited, to publiſh a "proclamation | for 
that purpoſe, purſuant to the power given me 
by the acts of Parliaments of both King- 
doms, ratifying the treaty of Union. And, 
after we have ſo fully compleated this great 
work, I aſſure myſe.f, that, when you return 
to your ſeveral Countries, you will omit no 
opportunity of making my ſubjedts ſenſible of 
the ſecurity, and the other great and laſting 
benefits, they. may reaſonably expect from this 
happy Union. ps 
« This will conduce "= much to make it 
prove ſo, and be a good preparation to the 
jucceſs of our next meeting; when, I hope, 
we ſhall all join our ſincere and hearty en- 
© deavours io promote the welfare and proſpe- 
« rity of Grent-Britain.” | 

After this ſpeech, the Lord-Keeper protogued 
the Parliament to the zoth of April 1707. 


ce 


Thus this remarkable Scſſion came to a hap- 
py concluſion, after having finiſhed. the great 
tranſaction of the Union, on which it may not 
be improper to make the following obſervations. 
It is certain, the deſign on Darien the great 
charge it put Scotland to, and the total miſcar- 
riage of that projet, made the trading part of 
that Kingdom ſee the impoſlibility ot under- 
taking any great deſign in trade; and this made 
them the more ready to concur in carrying on 
the Union, The wiſer men of that Nation had 
obſerved long, that Scotland lay at the mercy of 
the Miniſtry, and that every new ſet of Miniſ- 
ters made uſe of their power to inrich themſelves 
and their creatures at the coſt of the publick; that 


Noblemen and the poor” 
de purchaſed by the Court. They 


the Lord-Treaſurer. Threatenings of it 


and by their means in the hands of the Mi- 
niſters. They had alſo'obſceved, ho- ineffectu- 
al it had been to complain of them at Court. It 
put thoſe, who ventured on it. to a vaſt charge, 

to no other purpoſe, but to expoſe them the 
more to the fury of the Ministry. The poor 
| Boroughs made a great 
majority in their Parliament, and. were eaſiſy to 
faw' thereſobre 
no of a remedy for ſuch a miſchief, but 

by an ting Union with Zngland. © Theſe 
thoughts were much quickened, by the — 
pect of recovering what tl 


hey had loſt in that 
ill concerted: undertaking” of Darien; and this 
was ſo univerſal and ſo operative; that the deſign 
on Darien, which the Jacobites had ſet on foot 
and — with ſo much fury, and with bad 

intentions, did now engage many to promote the 
Union, who, without that conſideration, would 

have been at leaſt neutral, if not backward in 
it. The Court was en to promote the 
Union, on account of the act of Security paſſed 

in the year 1704, which was imputed chiefly to 

impeach- 

ing him for; adviſing it had often been let fall; 
and, upon that, his enemies had ſet their chief 
hopes of ovetthrowing him; for, though no 
proof could be brought of his counſel in it, yet 
it was not — but = his advice had de- 
termined ueen to it. An impeach- 

ment was a = of an odious ſound, which 
would engage a party againſt him, and diſorder 

a Seſſion of. Parliament; and the leaft ill effect 
it _ have, would be to oblige him to with- 
draw from buſineſs, Which was chiefly aimed at. 
The Queen was very ſenſible, that his managing 
the grear truſt he was in, 'in the manner he did, 
made all the reſt of her Government boch ſafe 


and eaſy to her; and therefore ſhe ſpared no 


pains to bring this about, and it was believed” ſhe 
was at no ſmall coſt to compals it; for thoſe of 
Scotland had learned from England to ſet a price 
upon their votes, and ex to be well paid 
for them. The Lord-Trraſurer likewiſe exerted 
himſelf in this matter with an activity and zeal, 
that ſeemed not to be in his nature; and indeed, 
all the application, with which the Court pur- 
ſued this affair, was neceſſary to maſter the 
poſition and difficulties, which ſprang up in t 
progreſs of it. That, which compleated all, 
was the low ſtate, to which the affairs of France 
were reduced, That Kingdom could ſpare nei- 
ther men nar money to ſupport their par. y, which 
otherwiſe they would undoubtedly have done. 
They had, in imitation of the Exchequer notes 
here in England, given out Mint-Bills to a great 
value; ſome ſaid two hundred millions of livres. 
Theſe were ordered to be taken by the ſubjects 
in all payments, as money ' to the full value, 
but were not to be received in payments of the 
King's Taxes. This put them under a great dif- 
credit, and the fund created for repaying them, 
not being thought a good one, they had funk 
ſeventy per cent. This occaſioned an inexpreſ- 
ſible diſorder in all payments, and in the whole 
commerce of France. All the Methods, that 


were propoſed for raiſing their credit, had proved 
WY ineſfectual; 


The Per- 


miſed themſelves from thenct. The comun 
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ament” of Great-Britain on 


enemy in fix months time to ſend to 


diſcount of fifty- eight per ent. A Court, in 
this diftreſs, was not in à condition to ſpare 
much to ſupport ſuch an incbnſiderable intereſt, 
as they eflcemed their" party in 'Scorlind; who 
therefore Rad not the aſſiſtance, which they = 


of theſe various incidents, which this 
Work to a happy concluſion; wis ſo re- 


matkable, that the laying them all in one vie“ 
will, ie is hoped, got be thought an impertinent 


fſion. 

The Parliament being ut an end, the Queen, 
by virtue of a clauſe in the act of Union, and 
purſpant t her promiſe in her ſpeech, 
it by a proclamation of the 29th of April, and, 
| | declared her pleaſure fot 
holding the firſt Par 
the 23d of \Oober. Upon” this, many of the 


| Scotch" Lords came to Londen, and were very 


well received. Montroſs and Roxburgh were 


made Dukes in Scotland forme of them were 


made Privy- Counſellors in England; and a Com- 


_ miſſion, ſor à new Council, was ſent to Scotland: 


There appeared ſoon two different parties among 


the Cole; ſome of them moved, that there 
ſhould neither be a diſtinct Government, nor a 


Privy-Covuncil continued there, but that all 
ſhould be t under one Adminiſtration, as 
the ſeveral Counties in England were; they 
faid, the ſooner all were conſolidated, in all re- 


ſpe&ts, into one body, the poſſibility of  ſepa- 


rating and diſuniting them would be the ſooner 


extinguiſhed; this was with the moſt 
carneſtneſs by thoſe, were weary of the 
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1707.  ineffe@ualz; for th. 7 remaized;" after all nt 'the © preſent Miniſtry, and longed ts ſee their 


- meaſures might be taken. 
happily ſettled at home, and the firſt” of May, 


at an end: But che Miniſtry, who had” a mind 


to keep up their authority; ſaid, there was a ne- 
ſerving a ſhew of Greatneſs,” and a 


_ cefſity of 
form of < ment in thoſe parts, both for 
ſubduing the Jacbbites, and that the Nation 


- might not de diſguſted,” by too ſudden an alte- 
ration.” of outward- appearances. The Court 
ſtry there, till 


reſolved to maintain the Mini 
the next Seſſion of Parliament, in which new 


when the Union took place, being appointed to 


| be obſerved a a day of publick and oy thankſ- 
revived t 


giving for the happy concluſion of the "treaty of 
ton, it was celebrated with a decent ſolem- 


nity, © Congratulatory addreſſes on account of 
the Union were preſented to the 


parts of the Kingdom. But it was obſerved, 
that the Univerſity of Oxferd were ſilent on this 


occaſion, as well as the Scots, which made the 


Addreſſars of .Brackley- in Northamptonſhire ſug- 
geſt, * That after the little notice, that had hi- 
% therto been taken of the Union by thoſe, 
<« who enjoyed the greateſt ſhare of it, at leaſt 
an equivalent of the advantage, they had ſome 
thoughts of not diſturbing her [Majeſty at this 
time, in her great concernments for the hber- 
« rics of all Enrope, had they not been afraid, 
« leſt the malice of the world ſhould have un- 
„ juſtly racked them to ſome of her Majeſty's 
« miſtaken ſubjects, who, by their ſilence, in 
% not addreſſing, had ſufficiently declared their 
« diſlike” of what her Majeſty had owned her 
<6 greateſt pleaſure and ſatis faction.“ (1) 


' 
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(% That the proceedings in the affair of the Union 
might not. be interrupted, the following particulars, 
which happened during this Seſſion, were purpoſely 


omi 
The Houſe of Commons addrefled the Queen about 


reſettling the iſlands of Nevis and St. Cbriſtepbers, 


which had ſuffered much by the French. The French 
came from Martinico with five men of war and  twen- 
* to St, Chriflophers, and made a deſcent in 

arch 1706; being repulſed in their attack of the 
caſtle fell in among the -plantations, ſome of 


which they burnt, and plundered the inhabitants; but 


the Governour of Barbadz:s, upon notice of it, ſent 
down a ſloop to the Governor of St, Chriftephers, to 
acquaint him there was a ſtrong ſquadron of Engl; 
men of war coming to his aſſiſtance; which news be- 
ing conveyed to the French had the intended effect, for 
they no ſooner heard of it, than they quitted the iſland, 
taking away with them about three hundred Negroes. 
From thence they went to Nevis, where they landed 
their troops, and the inhabitants being over-powered by 
numbers retired to the mountains ; the enemy, march- 
ing thither too, attacks them; they beat a parley, and 
a capitulation was concluded the next day, March 24, 
by which they. were to be priſoners of war, but to re- 
main in the iſland, and procuring a like number of 
French priſoners, to be releaſed by way of exchange, 
either in America or Europe; and, in the mean time, 
they were to be civilly uſed, and the ir houſes and ſu- 
- works preſerved; but the French broke the capitu- 
— in ſeveral reſpects, treating them moſt barba- 
rouſly, and burning their houſes and ſugar-works, and 
by threats and ill uſage forced many of them to form 
a ſecond agreement the 6th of 1 the 
artinico a cer- 

tain number of Negroes, or money in lieu thereof, af- 
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ter which they left the iſland, The Commander and 
other Officers of this ſquadron gave ſo little content 
to the French Court by their conduct in this expedition, 
that they 
France. 
The Marquiſs of Caermarthen having offered to go 
with a ſmall ſquadron of men of war to Madagaſcar, 
to ſuppreſs the pyrates there, who were become very 
troubleſome and dangerous to the navigation in thoſe 
parts, the Commons appointed a Committee to conſi- 
der that matter; and it was reſolved to preſent an 
humble addreſs to her Majeſty to take into her Royal 
conſideration hot the ſaid pyrates might be ſuppreſſed ; 
and another, that ſhe would be plcaſed to uſe her en- 
deavours to recover and preſerve the ancient poſſeſſions, 
trade, and fiſhery in Newfoundland. | | 
The French Refugecs, by priva- e direction of the 
Biſhop of Sarum, and ſome other perſons in power, 
addreſſed the Queen, repreſenting, ** That the Pro- 
e teſtant Churches of France, though ever ſtruggling 
© under oppreſbon, held formerly a confiderable rank; 
© and that her Majeſty's predeceſſors had always ſuch 
« a tender regard for them, as to protect and ſupport 
« them to the utmoſt of their power; That the ſa- 
«© mous edit of Nantes, in favour. of the Proteſtants 


& of France, was, in peat meaſure, owing to the 


« oreat intereſt Queen Elizabeth had with King Henry 
ce the Fourth of France: That King James the Firſt, 
„% her Majeſty's Great Grandfather, did often inter- 
« poſe, by his Ambaſſalors, in behalf of the French 
« Reformed Churches. And, that King Charles the 
« Firft, her Majeſty's Grandfather, intervened as Me- 
« gjator in the treaty, which Let, XIII. made with 
„ the Rech.llers {who held the principal rank among 
« the Proteſtants of France) and atterwards, upon 
e the French King's intraction of that treaty, begun 

„ war 


Thus affairs were 


n from all 


About 


were put under arreſt upon their atrival in 
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. Aboyt this time there, were made ſome chagggs ges ſiqners, in che room of Mr. Nicholas. In the 17] .ͤ 
720 infevgral-publick offices; Ehe Earl of KA — May, the Queen declared dhe Ford "It 
, the Lord bert, of. Cherbhurgs, Roberg Mankien,,.. 4 ain, | 


- and Fohn Puling. Equi, were made; Comp .. * 
miſſioners of. Trade and Plagtazigns in the 
room. off the Lord Viſcount mau, who had Pt 
before reſigned; that poſt. and of #illiam , Blah:  Coi 
rot, Joby Pollenſen, and Maithew Pri, Ef. Gr 
quires,, ho were laid aſiqe, as too ſtrongiy at · 
tached to the Torx. party. Atethe fame, tippe, 
by the intereſt of Mr. Secretary Harley, Sir i- 
mon Harcourt way conſtituted. Attorney-General, 
in the room of Sir \Edward Northeyz Sir, James 
Montague ſucceeded. Sir Simon, Harcourt. jn the 
place of Sollicitor-Generals and the Honqurable 
Spencer Campion, who had ęrerted big zeal and 

abilities in the treaty of Union, was made Treas . 
ſurer and Receiver- General 10 Prince Gearge of 


Denmark, and Pay- maſter o her Majeſty's Pen- 


. 
- 


Though, 
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% a war with France x 1 that account.” More- 
over, they ſet forth, '** That they found and aceount- 
«© ed themſelves ſo happy in living under her Majeſty's ' 


c gentle Government, and among à Nation, where 
„ they had been ſo kindly entertain 
© from their native country by the violence of perſe- 
cc 
vate intereſt in view, they would fit quiet and eaſy, 
and be contented to ſhare the felicity of her Majeſty's 
natural-born ſubjects; but that the juſt concern they 


(c 
4 
«c 
cc 
(c 
40 


this occaſion, moſt humbly to beſeech her facred 
« Majeſty, that, when her thoughts ſhould be em- 
<« ployed in ſettling the great concerns of Europe in a 
tc treaty of peace, her Majeſty wauld i 

% youchſafe to take into her Royal care the intereſt of 
ce the poor diſtreſſed Churches of France, which hav- 
<« ing been ruined by the ſuperſtitious vanity of the 
% enemy, ſo it would add to the ſolid glory of her 
«© Majeſty's Reign, to be inſtrumental in reſtoring the 
« ſame.” This addreſs having been preſented to the 
Queen, on the 7th of April, by fome of the molt 
eminent perſons among the French Refugees, ſhe was 
pleaſed to tell them, That ſhe always had a great 
te compaſſon for the unhappy circumſtances of the 
<« perſecuted Proteſtants of France: That ſhe would 
&* communicate her thoughts upon this matter to her 
« Allies; and ſhe hoped ſuch meaſures might be taken, 
as might effectually anſwer the intent of their peti- 
< tion.” 

On the 15th of May, Andrew de Matneaſf, Ambaſ- 
ſador Extraordinary from the Czar of AZuſcovy, had a 
private audience of the Queen, in which his Excellen- 
cy delivered to her Majeſty a long letter from the Czar, 
dated April 27, containing a detail of the ſervices he 
had done King Augu/tus from his firſt election to the 
Crown of Poland; and complaints of the ill treat- 
«« ment of the Ruſ/ian troops ſent to his aſſiſtance; of 
te the impriſoning of Count Patkul, his Miniſter and 
« General; of King Augu/tuss non-performance of 
<« the treaty made with the Czar; and of his conclu- 
ding a diſhonourable peace with the King of Stve- 
den, without his Czariſh Majeſty's privity; purſuant 
to which he had delivered up Count Parkul, on 
pretence of his being a Swediſh Deſerter, contrary 
to the laws of Nations, and even cuſtom of the 
Barbarians:** Deſiring, in the concluſion, ** That 
her Britannic Majeſty would uſe her good offices, 
to procure the liberty of the ſaid Partul, or, at 
leaſt, that he might be uſed as his Czariſh Majeſty's 
« Miniſter, and not as a ſubje& of the King of Swe- 
„ Jen; aS alſo to obtain the enlargement of the other 


4 


friends, who ſtill groaned in France under the preſ- 
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when driven 


cution, that, if they had nothing but their own pri- 


ought to have for their brethren, relations, and 


ſure of petſecution, obliged them to lay hold on 
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ovy, detained at Starkbokn; As for the remaining 


© of the Nuſſian auxiliaries, now upon the Rhine, the | 


% Czar put them under, her Britannis Majeſty's pro- 
« teQtion, and deſired, that they might enter inta her 
«© Majeſty's ſervice, ot that of her Allies 3.07, at leaſt, 
© he intreated her Majeſty's good offices, that they 
« w_ have leave to return home with fafety.“ In 
compliance with the Czar's deſire, the Queen uſed her 
good offices in favour of Count Path, but her inter- 
ceſſion proved ineffectual, and that unfortunate Gen- 
tleman was afterwards barbarouſly put to death, 

The Republick of. Venice, having at. 
the Chevallers Erizzo and Piſani their Ambaſſadors 
Extraordinary, to compliment the Queen on her accef- 
ſion to the Throne, their Excellencics made their pub- 


lic entry into Lenden, on the 19th of May, in a very 


magnificent manner; and having, for three days, been 
ſplendidly entertained at Somerſet- Houſe, had their pub- 
lic audience of the Queen, on the 22d, at Sr. James's 
Houſe. Three days after they had a private audience 
of her Majeſty, aud then returned homewards, Sig- 
nior Cernare, the »Venetian Ambaſſador in ordinsry, 
continuing here to take care of the concerns of that 
republic. | | 


The Government thinking fit to check the licen- 
tiouſneſs of the preſs, Milllam Pittis, being convicted 


of writing a ſcandalous and feditious libel,” intituled, 
The caſe of the Church of England's Memoriat fairly 
Rated : Or, A madeft inquiry into the grounds of thoſe 
prejudices, that have been entertained againf? it, was 
finec by the Court of Qucen's- Bench one, hundred 
marks, and to ftand in the pillory at Charing Crofs 
with a paper on his head, densting his offence; and 
alſo near the Royal Exchange in Cornhill in like man: 
ner. Which ſentence was executed accordingly. 
George Sawbridge, convicted of publiſhing that libel, 
was fined two hundred pounds, and committed to the 
Dueen's-Bench priſon till he paid the ſame; and alſo to 
be brought by the Marſhal of that priſon to all the 


Courts at Je/tmin/ler (the Courts fitting) with a paper 


on his head, denoting his offence. 

On the 3oth of April the caſe of Dr. Fames Drake, 
indicted for writing a pamphlet, called Mercrrins poli- 
ticus, was argued at the Dueen's-Bench bar; but it aps 
pearing, that, in the libel ſet forth in the information, 
the word ner was inſerted, and in the libel given in 
evidence the word net; upon arguing of that error, 
the Court indlined for the party accuſed; where»pon 
the trial was adjourned, and he was afterwards acquit- 
ted. The ſame day Dr. Joſeph Browne was tried at 
Guild- Hall before the Lord Chief-Jullice Holt for hand- 
ing to the preſs a paper of verſes, called The Country 
Parſon's advice ts the Lord Keeper ; where, in a groſs, 

ironical 


C Nuſſian General + Officers, and other fubjeAts of 1, 


laſt, appointed, 
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1707. Though it was not till after much ſollicitation, 
that the Queen could be prevailed with to make 

this alteration (1). 
The Con- The Convocation, as uſually, fat this winter 
vocation with the Parliament. Though they had, in their 
_— former Seſſion, differed much about the form of 
lea he an addreſs to the Queen, yet now they agreed 
Union, pretty unanimouſly, and both Houſes preſented 
but pre- a congratulatory addreſs upon the wonderful ſuc- 
vented. ceſs of her arms, and acknowledged the Church 
to be in a ſafe and flouriſhing condition under 
her Majeſty's Adminiſtration, But, notwith- 
ſtanding this addreſs, when the debates con- 
cerning the Union were before the Parliament, 
ſome in the Lower-Houſe ſpoke very tragically 


on that ſubjxet, and a Committee was named to 


conſider of the preſent danger of the Church, 1707. * 


This was carried, by the private management 
of ſome aſpiring men amongſt them, who hoped, 
by a piece of ſkill, to ſhew what they could do, 
that it might recommend them to farther pre- 
ferment; they were much cried out on, as be- 
trayers of their party, for carrying that addreſs; 
ſo, to recover their credit, and becauſe their 
hopes from the Court were not ſo promiſing, 
they reſolved now to act another part. It was 
given out, that they intended to make an appli- 
cation to the Houſe of Commons, againſt the 
Union; to prevent that, the Queen wrote to the 
Archbiſhop, ordering him to prorogue them for 
three weeks: By this means that deſign was de- 
feated, for, before the end of the three weeks, 


the 


ironical way, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Dukes 
of Southampton, Richmond, Somerſet, Bolton, and De- 
vonſbire, the Earls of Montague, Pembroke, Eſſex, and 
Orford, the Lords Sommers, 1 Haverſbam, I har- 
ton, and Hoallifax, and the Biſhop of Sarum, were 
ſcurrilouſly reflected upon. The charge being plainly 
roved by the Printer, and by Mr. Lewis, Secretary to 

r. Harley, the Jury brought the Doctor in eulles 
and ſome time after he received ſentence to ſtand in the 
pillory, which was executed upon him. 

On the 6th of May, being the laſt day of the term, 
Judge Pavel, in the Court of Dueen's-Bench, pro- 
nounced ſentence againſt Mr. William Stephens, Rec- 
tor of Sutton in Surry, for writing a ſeditious pamph- 
let, called, A letter to the Author of the Memorial of the 
Church of England ; which contained moſt ſcandalous 
reflections on the Duke of Marlborough's conduct laſt 
campaign, and againſt Mr. Secretary Harley, The 
Judge told the priſoner, ** That his offence was the 
«« greater, in that it was the duty of his calling to teach 
tc others the poſitive N of the goſpel about the 
<« reverence we owe to dSovereigns, and thoſe, who 
% are in authority under them; but, that his crime 
« was ſtill the more heinous in abuſiog the Duke of 
C Marlborough, a Peer, who had done ſuch glorious 
« actions for his Country, and ſo well deſerved of 
© the common cauſe: Adding with reſpect to the 
Secretary, That the traducing the Queen's Mini- 
«© ſters was a down-right abuſe upon her Majeſty 
<« herſelf.” Stephens would have ſpoken ſomething 
by way of ſubmiſhon, but the Judge pronounced the 
judgment of the Court againſt him; which was 
<< That he ſhould be fined an hundred marks, and 
« ſtand twice in the pillory with a paper fixed to 
<«« his hat, denoting his offence ; the firſt time at Charing 
« Croſs, and the next day before the Royol- Exchange; 
and that he ſhould find ſureties for his good beha- 
« vyiour for a twelvemonth.” However, it being re- 
preſented and conſidered, that the infliting ſuch an ig- 
nominious puniſhment on a perſon in holy orders 
might give offence to the whole Clergy ; the execution 
of this ſentence was firft ſuſpended, and at laſt the 
pillory remitted, though with this mortifying circum- 
ſtance, that Stephens was brought to a publick houſe at 
Charing-Croſs, from whence he ſaw the ſcaffold, and 
multitudes of people gathering together to be ſpectators 
of his diſgrace, 

On the 6th of November, Dr, Foſeph Browne being 
convicted of writing and publiſhing another ſcandalous 
and ſeditious libel, intitled, A letter to the Right Ho- 
nourable Mr. Secretary Harley, occaſioned by his late 
commitment to Newgate : Together with his interpretati- 
on of that paper, called, The Country-Parſon's ad- 
vice to my Lord-Keeper,“ laid to his charge; re- 
flecting upon the Great - Officers of State, and ſeveral of 
the Nobility of this Kingdom, was, on the 14th 
of November, fined for the ſame by the Court of 


Queen i- Bench forty marks, and ordered to ſtand in 
No. 51. Vor. III. 


the pillory two days after at Charing-Creſt and alſo near 
the Reyal-Exchange in Cornhill, and to give ſecurity for 
his good behaviour for one year. 

Edward Ward, being convicted of writing, print- 
ing, and publiſhing ſeveral ſcandalous and ſeditious li- 
bels, particularly, Hudibras Redivivus, Or, A Bur- 
leſque Poem on the times, highly reflecting upon the 
. and the Government, was likewiſe, on the 
14th of November, fined forty marks, and ordered to 
ſtand twice in the pillory, with a paper on his head, 
denoting his offence, and to give ſecurity for his good 
behaviour for one year. Some were of opinion, that 
theſe, and other proſecutions of the like nature, were 
chiefly promoted by Mr. Secretary Harley, not only 
that he might thereby appear to be entirely devoted to 
the General and Treaſurer, but with a deeper deſign of 
rendering them obnoxious by thaſe unpopular ſeveri- 
ties, 

(1) The Dutcheſs of Marlboraugh, in the Account of 
her Conduft, p. 172, obſerves, "That the Whigs, after 
the ſervices they had done, and the aſſurances the 
Queen had given them, thought it reaſonable to ex- 
pect, that one of the Secretaries at leaſt ſhould be ſuch 
a man, as they could place a confidence in. The 
believed they might truſt the Ear] of Sunderland ; and, 
though they did not think him the propereſt man for 
the poſt, yet, being the Duke of Marlberough's ſon- 
in-law, they choſe to recommend him to her Majeſty, 
becauſe, as they expreſſed themſelves to the Dutcheſs, 
they imagined it was driving the nail that would go. 
The Duke indeed was not in his inclination for this 
promotion of the Earl; but, how hard pteſſed both he 
and the Lord-T reaſurer Godolphin were by the Whigs 
to have it brought to effect, appears from the following 
letter of his to the Dutcheſs, dated at Grametz in Oc- 
tober 1706. When I writ my laſt, I was very full 
of the ſpleen, and, I think, with too much reaſon : 
« My whole time, to the beſt of my underſtanding, 
has been employed for the public good, as I do aſſure 
you I do in the preſence of God, neglecting no 
opportunity of letting 83 [the Queen] ſee what 
* I take to be her true intereſt, It is terrible to go 
* through ſo much uneaſineſs. I do not ſay this to 
«* flatter any party, for I will never do it, let the conſe- 
** quence be what it will. For, as parties, they are both 


„in the wrong. But it is certain 73 * and his q 
40 


cc 


* who will carry on the war, and ſupport 91 [ Lord 


„ Godolphin.] And, if any other method is taken, I 
© know we ſhall go into confuſion. Now, this being 
© the caſe, I leave you to judge, whether I am dealt 
„ kindly with? I do not ſay this for any other end 
« but to have your juſtice and kindneſs, for in that 
« will conſiſt my future happineſs. I am ſure I would 
venture a thouſand lives, if I had them, to procure 
c eaſe and happineſs to the Queen. And yet no 
© number of men could perſuace me to act as a Mi- 


9 . e niſter 


adherents are not to be truſted. So that 83 [the,, j, 
Queen] has no choice but that of employing thoſe, cheſter, 
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the Union had paſſed both Houſes. But, 
when one factious deſign failed, they found out 
another they ordered a repreſentation to be 
made to the Biſhops, which ſer forth, that, ever 
fince the ſubmiſſion of the Clergy in Henry the 
Eighth's time, which was for a courſe of a 
hundred and ſeventy-three years, no ſuch pro- 
rogation had ever been ordered, during the ſit- 
ting of Parliament: And they beſought the Bi- 
ſhops, that, from the conſcientious regard, which 
they doubted not they had, for the welfare of 
this Church, they would uſe their utmoſt endea- 
vours, that they might ſtill enjoy thoſe uſages, 
of which they were poſſeſſed, and which they 
had never miſemployed : With this, they brought 
up a ſchedule, containing, as they ſaid, all the 
dates of the prorogations, both of Parliament 
and Convocation, thereby to make good their 
aſſertion: And, to cover this ſeeming complaint 
of the Queen's proceedings, they paſſcd a vote, 


bate, concerning the validity of the late proro- 
gation, to which they had humbly ſubmitted, 
It was found to be a ſtrange and a bold aſſertion, 
that this prorogation was without a precedent: 
Their charge, in the preſerving their uſages, on 
the conſciences of the Biſhops, infinuated that 
this was a breach made on them: the Biſhops 
ſaw this was plainly an attempt on the Queen's 
Supremacy; fo they ordered it to be laid be- 
fore her Majeſty: and they ordered alſo a 
ſearch to be made into the records. For though 
it was an undoubted maxim, that nothing but a 
poſitive law could limit the Prerogative, which 
a non-uſage could not do; yet they ordered the 
ſchedule, offered by the Lower-Houſe, to be 
compared with the records: They found that 
ſeven or eight prorogations had been ordered, 
during the ſitting of Parliament, and there were 
about thirty or forty more, by which it appear- 


ed, 


« niſter in what was not my opinion. So that I ſhall 
« never fail in ſpeaking my mind very freely, and as 
« my opinion is, that the tackers, and all the adhe- 
« rents of 73, are not for carrying on the war, which 
6 is for the true intereſt of the Queen and Kingdom; 
«© you may depend I ſhall never join with any but 
4 ſuch, as 1 think will ſerve her and the true intereſt 
% of our Country with all their hearts. And, if the 
«© war continues but one year longer with ſucceſs, I 
4% hope it will not be in any body's power to make 
4 the Queen's buſineſs uneaſy. And then I ſhould be 
« glad to live as quiet as poſſible, and not envy the 
« governing men, who would then, I believe, think 
«© better of 90 [ Duke of Marlborough] and 91 [ Lerd 
„ Godolphin] than they now do. And I will own 
« frankly to you, that the jealouſy ſome of your 
« friends have, that 90 { Duke of Marlborough] and 
« g1 [Lord Godolphin] do not act ſincerely, makes 
« me ſo weary, that, were it not for my gratitude 
©« for 85 [the Queen,] and concern for 91 [Lord 
« Godolphin,] I would now retire, and never ſerve 
« more. For I have had the good luck to deſerve 
«« better from all Engliſhmen, than to be ſuſpected 
« for not being in the true intereſt of my Coun- 
« try, which I am in, and ever will be, without 
being of a faction. And this principle ſhall go- 
« vern me for the little remainder of my life. I 
« muſt not think of being popular; but I ſhall 
have the ſatisfaction of my going to the grave 
„ with the opinion of having acted, as became an 
« honeſt man. And, if I have your eſteem and love, 
«© I ſhould think myſelf intirely happy. Having writ 
thus far, I have received your two letters of the 
20th and 21ſt, which conkrm me in my opinion 
© before. And, fince the reſolution is taken to vex 
„and ruin 91 [Lord Godolphin,] becauſe 83 [the 
« Queen] has not complied with what was deſired 
« for 117 [Lord Sunderland, ] I ſhall from hence- 
« forth deſpiſe all mankind, and think there is no 
« {ſuch thing as virtue. For I know with what 
& zeal gi [Lord Godolphin] has preſſed 83 [the 
« Queen] in that matter. I do pity him, and ſhall 
« always love him as long as I live, and never be 
« a friend to any, that can be his enemy. 

„I have writ my mind very freely to 83 [the 
% Queen] on this occaſion; ſo that, whatever miſ- 
« fortune may happen, I ſhall have a quiet mind, 
e having done what I thought my duty. And, as 
« for the reſolution of making me uneaſy, I believe 
« they will not have much pleaſure in that, for, 
« as I have not ſet my heart on having juſtice done 
«< me, I ſhall not be diſappginted, nor will I be ill 
« uſed by any man,” 


The Dutcheſs of Marlborough likewiſe , wrote the 
following letter to the Queen on this occaſion: 


«© By the letter I had from your Majeſty this 
« morning, and the great weight you put upon the 
difference bewixt the word Notion and Nation in 
6 my letter, I am only made ſenſible (as by ma- 
« ny other things) that you were in a great diſ- 
&« poſition to complain of me, ſince to this moment 
] cannot for my life ſee any eſſential difference 
© betwixt theſe two words as to the ſenſe of my 
letter, the true meaning of which was only to 
cc let your Majeſty know with that faithfulneſs and 
concern, Which I have ever had for your ſervice, 
e that it was not poſlible for you to carry on your 
« Government much longer with ſo much partiali- 
ce ty to one ſort one men, though they loſe no op- 


„ portunity of diſſerving you, and of ſhewing the 


« greateſt inveteracy againſt my Lord Marlberough 
« and my Lord-Treaſurer, and ſo much diſcourage- 
« ment to others, who, even after great diſobliga- 
&« tions, have taken ſeveral opportunities to ſhew 
© their firmneſs to your Majeſty's intereſt, and 
e their zeal to ſupport you, and your Miniſters too, 
only becauſe they had been faithful aud uſeful 
<« ſervants to you and the public. 

«© This was all the ſenſe and meaning of my let- 
c ter; and, if you can find fault with this, I am 
„ ſo unhappy, as that you muſt always find fault 
« with me; for I am uncapable of thinking other- 
« wiſe as long as I live, or of adtiing now but 
c upon the ſame principle, that I ſerved you before 
« you came to the Crown for ſo many years, 
« when your unlimited favour and kindneſs to me 
© could never tempt me to make uſe of it in one 
« ſingle inſtance, that was not for your intereſt 
« and ſervice. I am afraid I have been too long 
« in explaining my thoughts upon the ſubject of 
„ my own letter, which it ſeems has been ſo great 
e an offence; and how juſtly I leave you to judge; 
« and I muſt beg your patience, fince I am not 
« very like to trouble you again, to let me ſay 
t ſomething upon the ſubject of your letter to my 
« Lord-Treaſurer, which he has ſhewn me to-day, 
« with more concern than I know how to expreſs. 
&« This was indeed the ſubject of my own letter, 
« and the occaſion of it; for I do not only ſee 
e the uneaſineſs and the grief he has to leave your 
c ſervice, when you ſeem ſo defirous he ſhould 
« continue in it; but I ſee, as well as he, the im- 
<« poflibility of his being able to ſupport it, or 
« himſelf, or my Lord Marlborough, for it all bangs 
« upon one thread; and, when they are forced to 
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that they did not intend to enter into any de- 1707. 


Book XXVI. 


1707. ed, that the Convocation fat ſometimes before, 


and ſometimes after a Seſſion of Parliament, 
and fat ſometimes, even when the Parliam=ot 
was diſſolved: Upon all this, the Queen wrote 
another more ſevere letter to the Archbiſhop 
(who had now prorogued the Convocation to 
the 1oth of April) in which ſhe ſignified her re- 
ſentment of the Lower-Houſe : Intimating, that 
ſhe looked upon them as guilty of an mwv/on 
of her Royal Supremacy repoſed in ber, by the Law 
and the Conſtitution of the Church of England ; 
and declaring, that, if any thing of the like na- 
ture was attempted for the future, it would make 
it neceſſary for her to uſe ſuch means for the puniſh. 
ing offences of this nature, as are warranted by 
law. The Lower-Houſe continued fitting after 
the prorogation, But, on April 10, when the 
Archbiſhop lent for the Lower- Houſe, to com- 
municate her Majeſty's letter, and ſome Mem- 
bers appeared without the Prolocutor, he aſked 
for him, and was told he was gone into the 
country. This appeared to be a contempt or neg- 
lect of ſuch a nature, that it was not to be 
ſuffered ; whereupon he proceeded to paſs a ſen- 
tence of Contumacy againſt him for his abſence, 
reſerving the puniſhment of his crime to the 
30th of the ſame month, to which day the Con- 
vocation was prorogued, by a ſchedule, backed 
with a Royal writ. The Archbiſhop deferred 
the puniſument, on purpoſe, that the Prolocu- 
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tor might have opportunity by his ſubmiſſion, 1707. 


on that day that was fixed on, to have prevented 
But, in this interval, a Proteſtation againſt 
the Archbiſhop was prepared, by the diſſatisfied 
Members of the Lower-Houſe, which was of- 
fered to the Houſe on April zo, with an intima- 
tion, that it was the opinion of an. eminent 
Counſellor who had been adviſed with, that no 
Proceſs, begun before a prorogation upon the 
Royal writ, could be continued after ſuch proro- 
gation ; and a concern ſeemed to be diſcovered, 
that the Royal Supremacy ſhould be this way 
broken in upon: And ſo they who by the 
Archbiſhop, and the Queen herſelf, were charged 
with invading the Royal Supremacy, were will- 
ing it ſhould be believed, that none had a great- 
er concern for the Supremacy than they, and 
therefore by a proteſtation, which was carried up 
April 30, by the Prolocutor, the majority of 
the Lower-Houſe declared the ſentence of Con- 
tumacy, and the proceſs continued after the pro- 
rogation,, to be an invaſion of the Royal Supre- 
macy, unlawful, and altogether null: And yet, 
though the Prolocutor carried up this at the 
command of the Houſe, and was prefied by his 
party to ſtand it out, yet, upon ſounder advice 
given him by ſome, who underſtuod the Jaw 
better, he made a full ſubmiſſion, with which 
the Archbiſhop was ſatisfied, ad the ſentence 
was taken off, However, a party continued 

with 


de leave your ſervice, you will then indeed find 
„ yourſelf in the hands of a violent party, who, 
© Tam ſure, will have very little mercy or even hu- 
% manity for you. Whereas you ought to prevent 
© all theſe misfortunes by giving my Lord-Treaſu- 
© rer and my Lord Marlborough (whom you may 
* ſo ſafelv truſt) leave to propoſe thoſe things to 
% you, which they know and can judge to be ab- 
s ſolutely neceſſary for your ſervice, which will put it 
©« in their power to influence thoſe, who have 
« oiyen you proofs, both of their being able to 
„ ſerve you, and of their deſiring to make you 
„ great and happy. But, rather than your Majeſty 
« will employ a party man, as you are pleaſed to 
© call Lord Sunderland, you will put all things in 
c, confuſion; and, at the ſame time, that you ſay 
this, you employ Sir Charles Hedges, who is in 
„ one againſt you, only that he has voted in re- 
© markable things, that he might keep his place 
& and he did the ſame thing in the late King's 
« time, till at laſt, that every body ſaw he was 
« juſt dying, and he could loſe nothing by differing 
« with that Court. But formerly he voted with 
e theſe men, the enemies to this Government, 
&* called Whigs; and if he had not been a party- 
© man, how could he have been Secretary of State, 
e when all your Councils were influenced by my Lord 
« Rochefler, Lord Nottingham, Sir Edward Seymour, 
« and about ſix or ſeven more juſt ſuch men, that 
© call themſelves the Heroes for the Church? But 
cc what Church can any man be of, that would 
« diſturb ſo juſt a Government as yours? Or how 
& can any body be in the true intereſt of England, 
<< that oppoſes you and your Miniſters, by whoſe 
« advice, in four years time, you are very near 
<« pulling down the power of France, and making 
& that Religion, they only talk of, not only more 
© ſecure than in any of the late Reigns, but putting it 
<< upon a better foundation than it has been ſince the 
Reformation? ET 

« You are pleaſed to ſay, you think it a great 
< hardſhip to perſuade a man to part with a place 


© he is in poſſeſſion of, for one, that is not va- 
« cant, In ſome caſes that were certainly right, 
„ but not in this; for Sir Charles Hedges can 
© have the place he deſires immediately; and it is 
* much better for him, unleſs he could be Secretary 
© of State for life. He will have two places, that 
& are conſiderable, one of which he can compaſs 
© no other way; and this is ſo far from being a 
„ hardihip, that he and all the world muſt think 
e it a great kindneſs done him; and he muſt be a very 
„ weak man, if he loſt the opportunity of having 
„ ſuch a certainty, when he cannot flatter himſel!, 
&« that (whatever happens) he can be ſupported long in 
Ca place of that conſequence, for which he is ſo unfit. 
« He has no capacity, no quality, no intereſt, nor 
& ever could have been in that poſt, but that every 
& body knows, my Lord Rechefter cares for nothing ſo 
© much as a man, that he thinks will depend upon 
cc him. I beg your Majeſty's pardon for not wait- 
„ ing upon you; and I perſuade myſelf, that, long 
« as my letter is, it will be leſs troubleſome to your 


«© Majeſty.” 


It was a wonder to many, as. the Dutcheſs ob- 
ſerves, that this affair of the Earl of Sunderland's 
promotion met with ſuch difficulties, conſidering his 
relation to the Duke, whoſe merit, with his Queen 
and Country, was every year augmenting. But it 
quickly appeared, that the difficulties, raiſed by her 
Majeſty againſt parting with Sir Charles Hedges, 
were wholly owing, to the artifice and management 
of Mr. Harley the other Secretary of State, whoſe 
intereſt and ſecret tranſactions with the Queen were 
then doubtleſs in their beginning. Harley had been 
put into that poſt by the Lords Marlborough and 
Godelphin, when my Lord Nottingham, in diſguſt, 
reſigned it. They thought him a very proper perſon 
to manage the Houſe of Commons, upon which ſo 
much always depends. And his artifices had won 
upon them ſo far, that they could not be perſuaded, 
but they might ſafely truſt him, till experience 


too late convinced them of the contrary. But it 
is 
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1707 with great impudence to aſſert, that their ſche- recosds, affirmed to the Queen, that their 
dule was true, and that the Queen was miſin- was falſe, and that there were many pr 
formed, though the Lord-Chancellor and the for ſuch prorogations, 8 
Lord Chief - Juſtice Holt had, upon peruſal of the | | * 


— FA, Ol 


* 


is no wonder, that, with ſuch views, as he then unwilling to have him ſucceeded by a perſon, over whom 

had, he ſhould be unwilling to ſee a Secretary of he had no power whatſoever. As for Sir Charles Hedges, 

State diſplaced; over whom be th t he had ſome in- when he found, how backward the Queen was to diſ- 

fluence, and through whoſe the ter part miſs him, he was ſo prudent, as to make a greater ad- 

of the - buſineſs of his own office (ſcandalouſly neg- & Ing himſelf, by quitting his poſt, than he could 

lected by himſelf) uſed to paſs; and much more have by holding it. 
5 | 
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